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f.  iOS^  1.  a  from  the  bottom,  for  design,  to  read  design  to. 

p.  959)  1.  93|  to  the  word  **  treason,"  thould  he  affixed  the  following  Note : — Ai  to  which,  see 
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STATE   TRIALS, 


€03.  Trial  of  David  Downie*  for  High  Treason;  at  a  Special 
CommtssioB  of  Oyer  and  Terminer^  holden  at  Edinburgh 
September  5th  and  6th :  34  George  III.  a.  d.  1794. f 


Edinburgh  Friday,  September  5th,  1794. 

PreisCT/,— Lord  President,  Lord  Chief  Baron 
of  the  Exchequer^  Lord  £^rove,  Mr.  Barou 
Norton,  Lord  Swioton,  I/>id  Diinsinnan. 

Counsel/or  the  Crown,— The  Lord  Advocate, 
Mr.  Soliator  General,  Mr.  Anstruther,  Mr. 
DuDdas. 

Agent. — Mr.  Warre ndcr . 

Cmtnsel  for  the  Prisoner, — Mr.  Collen,  Mr. 
John  Clerk,  Mr.  Fletcher  to  assist. 
Agent  Mr.  John  Dillon. 

Clerk  of  Arraigns, — ^You,  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar,  these  good  men  that  you  shall  hear 
called,  and  personally  appear,  are  to  pass  be- 
tween our  sovereign  lora  the  king  and  you, 
vpon  the  trial  of  your  life  and  death ;  if,  there- 
fore, you  will  challenge  them,  your  time  is  to 
.  apeak  unto  them  as  they  come' to  the  book  to 
be  sworn. 

The  Jury  were  then  cafied  as  follows : 

Geo.  Gardner. — Prisoner^  ^challenge  him. 
John  Beli. — Prit.  I  challen^  him. 
David  Clark. — Pri$:  I  challenge  him. 
William  Hunter.— Pi^.  I  chailen^  him.  \ 
Thomas  Muir. — Pris,  I  challenge  hun. 
Alex.  Houston. — Pris,  I  challenge  him. 
Benj[amin  YuU. — Pris.  I  challenge  him. 
Daniel  Smith. — Pris.  I  challenge  him. 
James  Carfrae. — Pris.  I  challenge  him. 
Sir  William  Forbes. — Pris.  I  challenge  him. 
1.  Robert  Young  (of  Queen  Street  in  the 
city  of  Edinburgh)  was  Sworn. 
Alexander  Wallace, — Pris.  I  challen^him. 
John  Mitchell,— Prti.  I  challenge  him. 

*  See  the  case  iff  Robert  Watt  in  the  pre- 
cede Volume  p.  tl6r. 

t  Taken  in  Snort*hand  by  Mr.  Blanchard. 
Of  this  case  anothet,  but  imperfect,  account 
was  publislied  similar  to  that  of  Watt's  trial, 
whicn  has  already  been  noticed,  anti^  Volt  S3. 
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John  Scongall, — Pris.  I  challeuge  him. 
John  Horner, — Pris.  I  challenge  him. 
Tho.  Hutchinson,— Prif.  I  challenge  him'. 
Archibald  Campbell, — Prh.  I  challenge  him; 
George    Kinnear, — Pris.  I  challenge  him. 

5.  WDliam  Fraser  (of  Kirkbraehead  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Cuthbert*s,  of  the  county  of  Edin:- 
burgh)  was  sworn. 

John  Andrew,— Prt5.  I  challenge  him. 
William  Lamb, — Pris.  I  challenge  hin^. 

3.  William  Fettes  (of  Princes-street,  in  th^ 
city  of  Edinburgh)  was  sworn. 

WiHiam  Scot, — Pris.  I  challienge  him. 
James  Rannie, — Pris.V.  hallehgehim. 
James  Jameson,-*^ Prix.  I  challenge  him. 

4.  James  Lindsay  (of  Quality-street,  Leithi 
wine  Merchant)  was  sworn. 

Alexander  SheriiF, — Prtt.  t  chidl^nge  him. 
Alexander  Kinnear, — Pris.  I  challenge  him. 

6.  James  Hamilton  (of  Princes-street,  in 
the  city  of  Edinburgh,  upholsterer)  was  sworn.' 

a.  Alexander  Ponton  (of  Canal-street  in 
the  city  of  Edinburgh,  wrieht)  was  sworn. 

David  Deuchar  (of  High-street,  in  the  city 
of  Edtnbureh,  seal-engraver)  was  sworn. 
'  8.  Charles  Robinson,  (of  Princes-street^ 
in  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  painter)  was  sworn. 
•  0.  G6orge.Rae'(ofL^ith-wynd,  in  the  parish 
of  Canongate,  candle    maker)  was  swonr. 

10.  John  Bonnar  (of  St.  David-street,  in 
the  dty  of  Edinburgh,  painter)  was  sworn.. 

11.  David  Milne  (of  Queen-street,  in  the 
city  of  Edinburgh,  merchant)  was  sworn. 

tran.  Buc.  Sydeserff,— Prif.  I  cfaaHengc  him. 
James  Price,— r Prif.  I  challenge  him. 
19.  John  Black  (of  Turk*s  Cbse,  in  the  city 
of  Edinburgh,  woollen-draper)  was  sworn. 

List  of  tuc  Jury. 


Robert  Young. 
William  Fraser. 
William  Fettes. 
James  Lind^y. 
James  Hamilton. 
Alexander  Ponton. 


David  Deuchar. 
Charles  Robertson. 
George  Rae. 
John  Bonnar 
David  Milne. 
John  Black. 
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Clerk  of  Arraigns,  —  Count  these-  [He 
then  calledl  over  the  names  of  the  J^ipprs 
sworn  :  they  were  accordingly  counted  .1 

Clerk  of  Arraigns, — Cryer,make  proclama- 
tion. 

Cryer.^Oyez.  If  any  one  can  inform  my 
lords,  the  king's  attorney  general,  or  thb  in- 
quest now  to  he  taken,  -oi'  the  high  treason, 
whereof  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  stands  in- 
dicted, let  thera  come  forth,  and  they  shall  be 
heard ;  fbr  now  the  piisoner  stands  at  the  bar 
upon  his  deliverance,  and  all  others  that  are 
bound  by  recognizance  to  give  evidence 
against  the  prisoner  at  the  bar, let  them  come 
forth  and  give  their  Bvidence,  nr  eise  they  for- 
feit their  recognizance ;  and  all  jurymen  that 
have  been  called,  and  have  appeared,  and  are 
not  sworn,  may  depart  the  court. 

Clerk  of  Jrrai^h*.— David  Downic,  hold 
up  your  hand  (which  he  did). 

Clerk  of  Arraigns  to  the  Jury. — Gentle- 
men, yon  that  are  swoni,  lo«k  upon  tiie  priso- 
ner, and  nearken  to  hi$  charge ;  he  stands  in- 
dicted by  the  name  of  David  Downic,  late  of 
Edinburgh,  in  the  county  of  Uinburgh,  not 
having  the  fear  of  God  in  his  heart^nor  weigh- 
ing tlic  duty  of  his  allegiance,  but  bieiu^  moved 
as  a  false  traitor  against  our  lord  the  kme,  and 
wholly  withdrawing  the  cordial  love  aud  true 
and  due  obedience,  fidelity,  and  allesiancei 
which  every  true  and  fuithlid  subject  snould, 
and  of  right  ought  to  bear,  towards  our  lord 
the  king,  and  wickedly,  niaiick)U!>ly,  and 
traiterously,  contriving  to  break  and  dtsturb 
the  peace,  and  to  chance,  subvert  apd  over- 
throw tlie  government  hi^pily  established  in 
this  kin^om,  and  to  excite,  move,  and  raise 
insurrection,  and  rebellion^  and  to  depose  our 
lord  the  king  from  the  government  of  Great 
Britain,  and  to  put  him  to  deatli,  on  tlie  first 
day  of  March  last,  and  on  divers  other  days. — 

The  fifiit  overt  act  is,  that  he,  on  llie  firsrt  of 
Marcl),  did  maliciously,  wickedly,  and  traiter- 
ously meet,  conspire,  consult,  and  asree  to 
cause  and  procure  a  meeting  uf  divers  siKijects, 
to  be  assembled  and  held  within  the  kwgdom 
of  Great  Britain,  under  the  name  of  a  con- 
vention, for  the  purpose  of  assuming  to  them- 
selves, at  such  meeting,  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment and  legislation,  over  this  kingdom,  in- 
dependent, and  in  defiance  of  the  authority, 
and  a^inst  the  whole  of  the  parliament  of 
this  kingdom,  and  of  subverting  anif  altering 
the  rule  and  government,  and  deposing  our 
lord  the  king  from  the  gMvemiaent  and  royal 
state. 

The  second  overt  act  is,  that  he  met,  and 
consulted  to  instigate,  incite,  encourage,  and 
persuade  the  sutiyects  of  our  ferd  the  kmg,  to 
cause  and  procure  divers  meetings  and  as- 
semblies, for  the  purpose  of  choosing  dele- 
gates from  among  themselves,  to  meet  in  a 
meeting  under  the  name  of  a  conventioti,  16 
be  held  fbr  the  purpose  of  assuming  to  Them- 
selves the  power  of  government,  and  legisla- 
tion, and  of  deposing  the  king. 

The  third  overt  act  is,  that  he  met  and  aa- 


sembled  to  choojse  a  convention  to*  be  held, 
the  objrct  of  vmlxh  was,  to  lediess  national 
grievances,  by  usurping  to  themselves  the 
power  of  government  and  lesisUtion  of  this 
kingdom,  in  defiance  of  the  authority  of 
parliament. 

Tlie  foilrtb  ovett  act  is,  consulting  to  bring 
about,  in  stlth  cbnvenlion,.  to  be  held  witliout 
the  consent  of  parliament,  an  alteration  and 
chaag^e  in  the  mode  of  representation,  and  in- 
stigating and  inciting  persons  to  send  dele- 
gates to  such  convention,  for  the  same  par- 
pose. 

The  fifth  overt  act  is,  that  he  conspired,  with 
other  fidse  traitors,  by  force  to  obHge  the  king 
to  alter  the  measures  of  government,  and  to 
comply  with  certiin  unlawful  demands,  pro* 
positions,  asd  measarcS|  to  be  tliereafVcT 
made  by  hiA,  relating  to  the  k!n^*s  adminis- 
Imtioo  of  the  goveramenl  of  Uits  kingdom. 

The  sixth  overt  act  is,  that  he  conspired  to 
raise«  and  make  insorrtctiaa  and  rebellion, 
against  our  lord  tlie  king. 

The  i^eveuth  overt  act  is,  that  he  conspired 
to  oblige  the  king  by  force  to  comply  with 
certain  demands  to  be  made  by  him,  and  con- 
sent to  the  introduction  of  regulations  and 
measures  respecting  tlir  government  of  this 
kinsdoln. 

Tlie  eighth  overt  act  is,  that  he  conspired, 
consulteJ,  and  agreed  with  other  false  Irmtora, 
to  seize  and  take  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  Into 
his  possession,  by  force  of  arms,  with  guns, 
pikes,  spears,  battle-axes,  and  other  ofienMve 
wea(K)ns,  and  to  provide  leaders  to  be  ap^ 
pointed  and  instructed  by  him,  and  to  lay  in 
wait,  and  surprise  the  forces  of  our  lord  'll>e 
king,  stationed  m  the  said  Castle  of  £dm- 
btn-gh,  and  to  attack  and  light  them,  and  to 
take  into  his  possession  by  force,  the  jmblie 
bunks,  and  excise  office,  *alid  to  seize  and 
imprison  the  justice  clerk,  the  lords  of  council 
and  session,  andjusticiary,  aiidthe  lord  pro- 
vost of  Edinburgh. 

Tlie  amth  overt  act  is^  that  lie  tiid  instigate 
and  incite  divers  suljccts  of  our  lord  the  km^ 
to  consent  to,  and  approve  the  last-mcntioneJ 
traitrruus  propo^^als,  and  to  aid  and  as6ist  him 
in  eitccliog,  and  carrying  the  same  into  exe- 
cution. 

The  tenth  overt  act  *is,  that  he  conspired 
and  consulted  wltli  other  false  traitors,  to  pro- 
cure arms  for  the  purpose  of  arming  himself 
and  others,  to  enable  him  to  resist  the  kin^ 
in  the  legal  exercioo  of  his  royal  power  and 
authority. 

The  eleventh  overt  act  h,  that  he  conspired 
to  raise  and  levy  money,  the  better  to  carry 
into  effect  his  traitcrous  purposes  aforesaid^ 

llie  twelAh  overt  act  is,  that  he  composed, 

f printed,  published,  and  dispersed  certain  isa- 
icious,  wicked,  and  treasonable  papers,  and 
addresses,  amon^  tlie  subjects  of  our  \oTd  tlie 
'  kinz,  inciting  them  to  contribute  and  suIh 
scribe  motley  for  tlie  use  of  him,  and  other 
false  traitors,  and  to  appoint  collectors,  to 
collect  and  receive  such  money,  and  to  rcant^ 
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ftnd  l»  pft^r  ike  Mine  to  him.  with  \tXen\  that 
such  money  should  be  aeceunled  for,  and 
lisbtincd  in  aueh  way  as  shotild  be  most  eal- 
eulatad  to  make,  and  raise  insuitection  and 
lebdtioa  against  the  king. 

The  thirteenth  o^ertact  is,  that  he  hired  and 
employed  John  Fairly,  to  c^rry  and  disperse 
etieh  pap^ra  as  last  arotesaid,  and  delivered 
Mm  a  great  (joanttty  for  that  piir|K>se,  with 
intent  to  iqeite  the  subjects  of  our  said  lord  the 
fcin^,ibfqibly  to  resist  the  king  in  the  exercise 
of -his  authority,  and  to  assist  in  proseeuting 
an  attempt  to  be  made  to  subvert  the  go- 
i^ernmeut. 

The  foiirteepth  overt  aet  is,  that  he  in- 
atnicted  the  said  John  Pairley,  to  instigate, 
and  incite  the  subjects  of  our  said  lord  the 
Ittn^  to  give  assurance  and  support,  and  to 
remit  such  money  as  should  be  collected  to 
him. 

The  fifteenth  overt  act  is,  that  he  em* 
ployed  the  said  John  Fkirley,  to  instigate  and 
incite  the  subjects  of  our  said  lord  the  king,  to 
procure  arms,  and  to  arm  themselves,  to  resist 
the  king,  and  to  akl  and  assist  him  in  subver- 
ting the  government 

The  sixteenth  overt  aet  is,  that  he  em- 
ployed William  Brown,  tp  make  and  procure 
arms,  for  arming  himself  and  other  false 
traitors,  and  paidthem  money  for  the  same. 

The  seventeenth  overt  act  is,  that  he  em- 
ployed Robert  Orrock  to  make  arms  for  the 
same  purpose. 

The  eighteenth  overt  act  is,  that  he  con- 
tfived,  ana  got  into  his  possession  arms,  and 
kept  them  concealed  in  bis  dwelling  house,  in 
readiness  to  be  made  use  of,  for  the  trailerous 
purposes  aforesaid,  against  the  duty  of  his  al- 
legiance, against  the  form  of  the  statute  in 
Mich  case  made  and  provided,  against  the 
peace  of  our  said  lord  the  king,  nis  crown 
and  dignity. 

Upon  this  indictment  he  bath  been  ar- 
raigned, and  thereimto  hath  pleaded  Not 
Guilty,  and  for  his  trial  hath  put  himself  upon 
Cod  and  the  country,  which  country  you  are ; 
your  charge  is,  to  inquire  whether  he  be 
piilty  oftois  high  treason,  whereof  he  stands 
mdlcted,  or  not  guilty;  if  you  find  him  guiltv 
YOU  are  to  im|utre  what  goods  and  chattels 
lands  and  tenements,  he  had  at  the  time  of 
the  high  treason  committed,  or  at  any  time 
since ;  if  you  find  him  not  guilty,  you  are  to 
inmiireif  he  fled  for  it;  if  you  find  that  he 
ilea  for  it,  you  are  to  inquire  of  his  goods  and 
chattels,  as  if  you  had  found  him  guilty ;  if  you 
find  him  not  guilty,  and  that  he  did  not  fly 
lor  it,  you  are  to'  say  so,  and  no  more;  and 
hearken  to  the  evidence. 

Mr.  IHiarfat.'^-^^entlemen  of  the  Jury,  This 
is  an  indictioent  of  high  treason,  against 
David  Downie,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  You 
Ba^  heard  the  indictment  read,  and  it  is  my 
dofy  to  state  the  substance  of  it.  Briefly, 
then,  it  is  this,— The  prisoner  is  charged  with 
ceasphingta  assemble  a  convention,  which 
was  to  usurp  the  goverament,  and  to  new- 


model,  at  thelf  wil),  the  constitution  of  the 
oountrf .  He  is  likewise  charged  with  procur- 
ing ofl^ttsive  weapons,  to  arm  the  subjects  of 
the  country,  in  order  to  alter  the  form  of  the 
government,  and  to  overawe,  and  restmin  the 
conddct  of  the  king,  and  compel  him  to  coro*- 
ply  arith  such  measures  as,  to  the  prisoner 
and  his  associates,  might  seem  proper,  and 
expedient;  and,  finally,  he  is  charged  with 
having  conveyed  ^reasonable  papers,  with  a 
view  of  influencing  the  arm^,  corrupting  the 
sokliers,  and  biassing  them  from  their  duty, 
and  of  exciting  them  to  rebellion.  The  sum 
of  all  is,  be  has  taken  measures  which,  in  the 
language  of  the  law,  ci^tend  to  compass  and 
imagine  the  death  of  the  king,— to  which  he 
has  pleaded  Not  Guilty. 

The  Lard  Advoeote. — My  Lords; — Gentle- 
men of  the  Jury,-^This  is  an  indictment 
against  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  for  the  crime 
of  high  treason ;  and  it  is  my  duty  to  state  to 
you,  shortly,  the  law,  as  it  appears  to  me  to 
stand,  upon  that  subject,  and  the  general 
natnre  and  import  of  those  facts,  which  on  the 
part  of  the  crown,  and  on  that  of  the  public^ 
It  is  my  duty  to  lay  before  you,  and  to  support 
by  evidence;  of  the  truth  or  sufficiency  of 
which  evidence,  you,  as  the  representatives  of 
the  country,  judging  impartially,  between  the 
prosecutor  on  the  one  hand,  and  your  fellow 
subjects  on  the  other,  are  alone  entitled,  and 
have  the  power  to  determmr, 

Gentlemen,  it  must  be  perfectly  well  known 
to  you,  that,  upon  the  happy  even  I  of  the 
union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  the  systems  of 
law  which  had  prevailed  in  each  country 
from  the  earliest  history  of  both  of  them, 
were  by  that  solemn  treaty,  settled  and  se- 
cured to  each  nation  for  ever.  Soon  afler, 
however,  and  upon  the  best  grounds  of  public 
espediency,  an  alteration  took  place,  m  re- 
spect to  the  crime  of  high  treason,  which, 
since  that  period,  has,  by  the  authority  of 
parliament,  been  made  the  same  for  both 
kingdoms.  It  was  just  that  it  should  be  so ; 
for,  being  united  under  the  same  sovereign, 
and  under  the  same  happy  form  of  govern  • 
ment.  it  was  expedient  and  necessary,  that  as 
our  allegiance  was  the  same,  the  laws  that 
punished  the  breach  of  it  should  be  equally  so. 

Gentlemen,  I  shall  not  stop  to  inquire, 
whether  we,  in  Scotland,  gained,  or  may  be 
supposed  to  have  gained,  or  to  have  lost,  by 
the  introduction  of  the  English  law  of  treason; 
it  is  not  material  to  the  question  you  are  now 
to  try;  but  this  I  can  state,  without  the 
hazard  of  contradiction  upon  the  part  of  the 
prisoner,  that  the  Scots  laws  of  treason,  previ- 
ous to  the  union,  were  much  more  strict,  and 
much  more  severe,  than  those  which  were 
established  in  £n^land,  under  the  protection 
of  which  we  now  live ;  and  that  some  persons, 
who  are  now  suflering  *  under  the  common 

*  Muir,  Palmer,  Skirviog,  Margarot,  and 
GerraM;  whose  cases  sae  m  the  preceding 
Voluma  of  this  CollccHon. 
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law  of  Scotlgndy  arbiti^  piuusfamenU,  fiw 
offences  committed  against  it,  would,  if  tbe 
Scots  laws  of  tre^on  bad  existed  at  the  present 
moment,  have  been  tried  for  their  lives,  under 
that  law,  and  would  have  suffered  the  capital 
punishment  which  that  law  inflicted..  I  nave 
no  doubt  you  must  also  know,  for  it  is  a  cir- 
cumstance that  has  alv^ays  been  stated  to  the 
honour  of  the  law  of  England,  that  from  the 
days  of  king  Edward  3rd  to  the  present 
time,  the  law  of  treason  has  been  governed 
by  a  statute,  passed  in  the  reign  of  that  excel- 
lent prince;  and  that  it  remams  the  founda- 
tiouof  all  the  trials  which  have  proceeded 
upon  that  subject. 

It  includes  three  distinct  cases ;    and  the 
statute  is  conceived  in  that  short,  simple,  and 
jprecise  style,  for  which  the  parliaments  of  our 
forefathers,  at  an  early  period,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  in  Scotland,  were  so  distinsuished 
and  remarkable.     They  left  that  brief,  short, 
and  concibe  statute,  to  be  applied  by  the 
judges  of  the  land,  in  afler-times,  to  every 
jcase  which  appeared  to  theni  to  fall  witl^u  it; 
they  busied  not  theinoselves  with  hundqg  out 
every  mmute  case,  which  fancy  might  sug- 
gest, but  they  laid  down,  in  plain  and  plear 
language,  that  conduct,  and  those  leading 
/acts,  by  which  allegiance,  in  their  apprehen- 
sion, was  broken,  and  left  to  the  judicial  au- 
thority of  the  land  to  apply  to  subsequent 
cases,  the  distinct  and  plain  rules  by  which 
,.the  law  of  treason  was  settled  and  defined ; 
.and  that  statute,  which  has  stood  the  test  of 
centuries,  ^nd  which  has  been  discussed  in 
.every  case  tbat  has  since  occurred,  has  now, 
and  for  ^  long  time  past  in  England,  been 
^xed,  explained,  and  settled,  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  controversy,  and  beyond  the  reach 
of  dispute;  it  has  justified  the  wisdom  of 
the  parliament  which  enacted  it,  by  the  uni- 
versal applause  which  this  country  has  be- 
stowed on  it ;  and  has  received  from  all  wlio 
have  considered  or  written  upon  the  subject, 
the  strongest,  and  most  jjust  encomiums,  as 
preserving,  on  the  one  hand,  the  constitutiop 
and  government,  and  the  safety   of  every 
iuember  of  that  government,  by  pimishmeut 
severe,  if  those  under  its  protection  are  false 
enough  to  conspire  for  ^ts  downfall ;  and  se- 
curing, at  the  same  time^  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  and  th.e  safety  of  the  highest  as  well 
as  the  meanest  individual  that  lives  under  its 
protection,  from  the  power  of  the  cit>wn,  if 
ever  attempted  to  be  oppressively  exerted,  or 
stretched  beyond  the  due  limits  of  that  au- 
jthority  with  which  the  law  and  constitution 
has  vested  it  for  the  security  of  the  whole, 
and  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  of 
order. 

Gentlemen,  I  stated  to  you,  there  were  three 
points  which  ibrmed  the  leading  and  promi* 
uent  features  of  that  act  of  piulmment. 

The  first,  in  the  order  ot  the  statute,  and 
considered  by  the  law  as  the  most  enormous 
ill  guilt,  is— compassing  or  imagining  the 
tleath  of  the  king :   the  second^  levying  war 
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teainst  l^ekiae:  and  the  third,,  adheciag  to 
the  eniemies  of  the  king. 
Jn  tl>is  case,  with  the  last  we  have  DOthing 

"en  opeoea 
in  general  to  you,  by  my  brother,  failSy  a^ 


to  do,    The  charge,  which  has  been  oi 


you  must  have  observed,  under  the  first  and 
most  important  of  the  whole,  cpmpassing  aa4 
imagining  the  death  of  the  sovereign;  and, 
in  Uie  course  of  the  evidence  I  shall  after- 
wards open,  you  will  find,  that«  to  a  certaizi 
extent,  the  second  branch  of  the  statute 
comes  likewise  under  your  consideration, 
though  it  forms,  not  the  ground  work  of  the 
charge  against  the  prisoner  at  your  bar ;  for, 
accordiitt  to  the  universal  and  concurrent  au- 
thority of  tbe  greatest  and  ablest  judges  and 
lawyers,  which  any  country  eyer  produced, 
men,  friends  to  the  liberties,  the  rehgion,  and 
the  constitution  of  their  country,  a  conspiracy, 
or  consultation  to  levy  war,  or  iosurrectioir, 
against  the  government  and  the  sovereign, 
even  though  that- war  should  not  be  actually 
levied,  but  by  vigilance  checked  in  the  bud, 
has  been,  with  the  fiiUest  consideration,  held 
to  be  an  overt  act  of  compassing  and  imagine 
ing  the  death  of  the  sovereign,  and  to  fall 
uj^der  that  leading  and  principle  branch  of  the 
statute. 

Gentleman,  we  have,  since  that  law  has 
been  extended  tons,  had  two  rebellious  in 
our  country,  but  upon  both  those  occasions, 
the  persons  guiltv  were,  from  peculiar  circum* 
stances,  andunder  the  authority  of  a  special 
statute,  tried  in>  our  sister  kingdom.  We 
have  the  misfortune,  at  the  period  we  now 
live,  to  be  almost  the  first,  in  the  di^erent  si- 
tuations of  judges,  jurymen,  or  prosecutors, 
called  to  the  melancholy,  hut  necessary  exer- 
cise of  the  jurisdiction,  according  to  tlie  laws 
that  prevail  in  our  sister  kingdom;  and 
though  the  periods  of  rebellions,  I  trust,  are 
past;  although  we  all,  for  this  century  past, 
have  had  occasion  to  bless  the  constitution 
which  our  parents  have  established  for  us, 
)vhich  from  them  we  have  received,  and 
which,  I  trust,  we  shall  do  our  utmost  to 
send  down  entire  to  our  children, there  exists, 
at  the  present  nipment,  to  the  astonishment 
and  grief  of  every  virtuous,  loyal,  and  wellr 
disposed  subject  (from  what  source  it  origi- 
nates I  need  UQt  state),  a  conspiracy  and  com- 
bination, founded  upou  principles  hostile,  not 
only  to  our  own,  but  to  ever}*  other  govern- 
nicut,and  subversive  of  all  order,  aided  by  men, 
who,  detesting  every  form  of  government, 
have  endeavoured  to  seduce  the  ignorant,  the 
low,  and  the  illiterate  (who  are  mcapable  of 
considering  those  subjects),  from  their  duty 
and  allegiance;  to  excite  the  multitude  to  re- 
bellion, and  to  rise  in  arms  against  that  admi- 
rable constitution,  in  the  possession  of  which 
every  Briton  e^ulte<i;  ana  under  tbe  specious 
but  false  pretext  of  reform,  to  substitute  in- 
stead of  what  we  enjoy,  something  which 
these  unhappy  people  themselves  do  not  un- 
derstand; an  attempt  which,  if  they  bad  suc- 
ceeded, would  have  produced  the  same  drea4* 
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ful  consequeotes  which  have  taken  place  io  a 
neighbouring  country ;  woukl  have  equally 
involved  in  it  the  life  of  our  sovereign,  and 
the  eiistence  of  the  lenslature ;  woufi  have 
subverted  all  laws,  and  annihilated  all  prd- 
perty,  and,  afler  destroving  those  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  thestatf,  or  members 
of  its  legislature,  would  have  almost  in  the 
jicxt  immediate  moment,  descended  on  the 
heads  of  those  most  active  and  conspicuous  in 
such  a  dreadful  conspiracy. 

Gentl^en,  the  words  of  the  ^t  of  parli^ 
ment  state  the  law  with  sufiicient  accuracy 
for  you  lo  understand  its  meaning ;  and  after 
reading  that  statute,  you  will  be  able,  without 
•any  comment  of  mine,  which  as  a  Scots  law- 
yer! should  hardly  pretend  to  gtveyou«  upon 
an  Engli^  statute^  to  see  what  the  law  of 
treason  is,  or  by  what  circumstances  of  con- 
duct it  is  violated.  The  law  of  England,  indeed, 
as  the  law  of  every  free  country  ought  to  be  on 
this  subject,  is  so  plain  that  every  man  who 
reads  may  understand  and  know  precisely 
the  law  which  he  dares  to  violate. — For  your 
farther  satisfaction,  however,  I  shall  feel  it 
my  duty,  not  in  my  own  words,  but  in  those 
of  the  most  distinguished  lawyers  of  England, 
to  lay  before  you  those  observations  on  the 
statute,  which  appeared  to  them  material,  and 
to  state  the  cases,*in  their  apprehension,  that 
fail  under  the  one  or  the  otner  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  act  of  parliament.  I  shall 
begin  with  Mr.  Justice  Foster,  of  whose 
name  you  have  most  of  you  no  doubt  heard, 
and  read  from  him  and  Hawkins,  and  Mr. 
Justice  Blackstone,  the  most  modern  of  them 
aU,  a  few  pages  upon  the  subject. 

In  that  discourse  which  Mr.  Justice  Foster 
published  soon  after  the  rebellion  1746,  upon 
the  law  of  high  treason,  which,  as  from  the 
eminence  of  his  professional,  as  well  as  gene- 
raJ  character,  and  the  particular  circumstances 
of  the  times,  he  was  called  upon  to  consider 
with  the  most  minute  attention,  so  he  pos- 
sessed the  ability  of  stating  to  his  countrv, 
and  posterity,  what  the  law  was  on  the  sub- 
ject, he,  in  his  commentary  upon  the  first 
branch  of  the  statute,  compassing  the  king's 
death,  expresses  himself  in  the  following 
words : 

**  I  have  said,  that,  in  the  case  of  the  king, 
the  statute  of  treasons  hath,  with  great  pro- 
priety, retained  the  rule,  voluntas  pro  facto, 
(the  will  for  the  deed).  The  principle  upon 
which  this  is  founded  is  too  obvious  to  need 
much  enlargement — the  king  is  considered  as 
the  head  of  the  body  politic,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  that  body  are  considered  as  united 
and  kept  togetlier,  by  a  political  union  with 
him,  and  with  each  otliar, — Uis  life  cannot, 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  be  taken 
away  by  treasonable  practices,  without  involv- 
ing a  whole  nation  in  blood  ^d  confusion.'^ 

I  recollect,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  stop 
here,  aquotat'ion  from  a  living  author,  I  mean 
the  presei<t  lord  Auckland,  who,  in  his"  Prin- 
ciples of  Penal  Law/'  has   ui^questionably 


proved  him^lf,  by  his  writings,  as  great  a 

friend  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  as  a  de- 
cided enemy  to  any  severe  system  of  criming 
Junspru(ience ;  and  who  ol^erves,  that  the 
circumstance  of  a  sovereien  being  carried 
from  his  throne,  and  under  uie  appearance  of 
a  mock  trial,; led  to  execution,  by  his  subjects, 
was  (some  few  years  ago)  without  a  parallel. 
We  live  at  an  hour  of  this  century,  wnen  his 
lordship's  remark  is  no  longer  accurate,  and 
when  that  circumstance  is  no  longer  peculiar 
to  the  histor)r  .of  Britain ;  when  dreadful  ex- 
perience justifies  the  truth ,  of  Mr.  Justice 
Foster's  ol^ervatien,-*''  That  his  life  cannot 
l)e  tal^eh,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things;, 
without  involving  a  whole  nation  in  blood 
and  confusion;  consequently,  every  stroke 
levelled  at  his  person,  is,  m  the  ordinary 
course  of  things,  levelled  at  the  public  tnin- 
quillity ;  the  law  therefore  tendereth  *  the 
safety  of  the  king,  with  an  anxious,  and,  if  I 
may  use  the  e;(prcssion,  with  a  concern  bor- 
dering upon  jealousy:  it  considereth  the 
wicked  imaginations  of  the  heart,  in  the  same 
de^ee  of  guilt  as  if  carried  into  actual  exe- 
cution, from  the  moment  measures  appear  to 
have* been  taken  to  render  them  eneclual; 
and  therefore,  if  conspirators-  meet,  and  con- 
sult how  to  kill  the  king,  though  they  do  not 
then  fall  upon  any  scheme  for  that  purpose, 
this  b  an  overt  act  of  compassing  his  death, 
and  so  arc  all  means  made  use  of,  be  it  advice, 
persuasion,  or  command,  to  incite  or  en- 
courage others  to  commit  the  iact,  or  to  join 
in  the  attempts ;  and  every  person  who  but 
assenteth  to  any  overtures  for  that  purpose, 
will  be  involved  in  the  same  guilt.'' 

*<  And  if  a  person  be  once  present  at  a  con- 
sultation for  such  purpose,  and  conceal  it, 
having  had  a  previous  notice  of  the  design  of 
the  meeting,  this  is  an  evidence  proper  to  be 
left  to  tlie  Jury,  of  sudi  assent;  though  the 
party  say,  or  do  nothing,  at  such  consulta- 
tion. The  law  is  the  same,  if  he  is  present 
at  more  than  one  such  consultation,  and  doth 
not  dissent  or  make  a  discovery.  But,  in  the 
case  of  once  falling  into  the  company  of  con- 
spirators, if  the  party  met  them  accidentally, 
or  upon  some  indifferent  occasion,  bare  con- 
cealment, without  express  assent,  will  be  but 
misprision  of  treason.  The  law  was  formerly 
more  strict  in  this  respect  ;^  si  ad  tempus 
*•  dissinmlaverit  vel  subticuerit,  quasi  consen- 
*■  tiens  et  assentiens,  erit  seductor  domini 
'  re^is  manifestus.' 

He  then  goes  on : — ''  The  care  tlie  law  hath 
taken  for  the  personal  safety  of  the  king,  is 
not  confined  to  actions,  or  attempts  of  the 
more  flagitiou.s  kind,  to  assassination,  or  poi- 
son, or  other  atteinpts,.directl;^  and  immedi- 
ately aiming  at  his  life;  it  is  extended  to 
every  thing  wilfully  and  deliberately  done  or 
attempted,  whereby  his  hfe'may  be  endan- 
gered ;  and,  therefore,  tfie  enterins  into  mea- 
sures for  deposing,  or  imprisonine  nim,  or  to 
get  his  person  into  the  power  of  the  conspira- 
tors,--tne&e  offences  are  overt  acts  of  treason. 
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within  this  tatnch  of  the  statute ;  fur  expe- 
rwnee  haih  shown,  tliat  between  the  prisons 
and  the  gnTW  of  pt inees^  the  distance  is  veiy 
Bmall." 

It  goes  on : — ''  Offences  which  are  not  so 
personal  as  those  already  mentioned,  haTe 
been,  with  sreat  propriety,  brought  within  the 
same  rule,^  having  a  tendency,  though  not 
BO  immediate,  to  the  same  fatal  end:  and, 
therefore,  the  entering  into  measures,  in  con- 
cert with  foreigners  and  others,  in  order  to  an 
invasion  of  the  kingdom,  or  going  into  a 
foreign  country,  or  even  proposmg  to  go 
thither,  to  that  end,  and  taking  any  steps  m 
order  Uiereto,— these  offences  are  overt  acts 
of  compassing  the  kind's  death.*' 

Gentlemen,  from  this  you  will  observe, 
that  any  thing  which  has  a  tendency  to  touch 
the  life  or  the  safety  of  the  soveroign,  which 
in  the  smallest  degree  may  in  its  conse- 
quences brine  it  into  hazard,  is,  upon  the 
principle  of  the  quotation  I  first  aat  oat  with, 
most  Justly  held,  and  always  has  been,  by 
every  court  of  law,  and  evenr  jury  that  tried 
the  question,  ss  the  offence  of  compassing  and 
imagining  the  death  of  the  king,  provided  an 
overt  act,  or  facts  and  circumstances,  suf- 
ficient to  satisfy  your  own  consciences,  that 
such  was  the  parties  intention,  are  proved, 
and  which  oblige  you,  by  the  oath  you  have 
taken,  to  return  that  verdict  you  think  the 
evidence  compels  you  to  do. 

Gentlemen,  havmg  stated  this,  I  shall  beg 
)eave  to  trouble  you  with  only  another 
quotation  from  the  same  author,  which  is  pro- 
per to  be  attended  to,  as  peculiarly  applicable 
to  the  facts  I  have  afterwards  to  state,  and 
which,  I  believe,  will  be  made  out  to  you  by 
evidence.  Relative  to  the  second  branch  of 
the  statute,  and  the  manner  in  which  that  is 
refrrred  to,  as  evidence  of  the  prisoner  being 
guilty,  under  the  first  branch  of  the  act  of 
parliament,  the  actual  levying  of  war  against 
the  king,  no  body  can  question,  is  high  trea- 
son. A  consultation  to  levy  war,  if  directly 
against  the  person  of  the  king,  is  evidence  of 
rompassing  or  imagining  his  death,  even 
though  no  war  actually  follows;  and  Mr. 
.^isticc  Foster  says, — **  Every  insurrection 
which,  in  the  jucfgment  of  law,  is  intended 
againM  the  person  of  the  king,  he  it  to  de- 
flironc  or  imprison  him,  or  to  oblige  him  to 
alter  his  measures  of  G;overnment,  or  to  re- 
move evil  counsellors  from  about  him,  these 
livings  all  amount  to  levying  war,  within  the 
statute,  whether  attended  with  the  pomp  and 
rirnimstances  of  open  war,  or  not;  and  every 
ron?piracy  to  levy  war  for  these  purposes, 
tliough  not  treason  within  the  clause  of  levy- 
ing war,  is  an  overt  act»  within  the  other 
clause,  compassing  the  kinc*s  death;  for 
these  purposes  cannot  be  emcted  by  num- 
bers, and  open  force,  without  manifest  danger 
to  his  person  .'^ 

Gentlemen,  having  thus  laid  before  you, 
what  occurs  to  my  mind  as  stating  the  law 
rlearly;  though  I  intended  lo  refer  to  other 


authorities,  I  do  not,  upon  reooltectioo,  think 
it  necessary  J  and  therefore  shall  proceed  to 
state  those  nets  under  which,  if  in  the  sequel 
tht^  shall  be  satisfactorilv  proved,  it  will  be 
my  duly  to  claim  your  Judgment  against  that 
man. 

YoQ  are  all,  I  make  no  doubt,  arquainted, 
that  about  two  years  ago,  a  number  of  per- 
sons in  this  country  formed  themselves  mto 
associatioDS,  or  clubs,  for  the  purpose,  as  tt 
was  said,  of  obtaining  what  they  called  a  paK 
liamentsry  reform,  a  reform  of  which  yon  will 
hear  more  in  the  sequel,  and  which  yon  will 
see  proved  by  authentic  documents,  and 
papers  before  you,  whatever  the  origitial 
movers  of  the  plan  intended,  or  whatever 
they  professed  to  intend,  to  ha«*e  been  no- 
thing else  but  a  scheme  lo  subv(*rt  the  pre- 
sent system  of  government  in  this  oountry, 
and  to  obtain  woat  they  call  nnii^ersal  suf^ 
frage,  and  annual  parliaments,  without  which 
some  of  those  poor  deluded  people  have  been 
taught  to  think,  thev  have  not  been  free. 
They  applied,  as  they  had  a  right  to  apply,  by 
petition  to  parliament,  and  the  Houm  of  Con»- 
roons,  in  its  wisdom,  and  to  its  eternal 
honour,  acting  as  it  thought  best  for  the 
safety  of  the  countrv,  and  foreseeing  what 
was  couched  under  tne  application,  rejected 
these  petitions,  and  refused  to  listen  to  thens. 
Being  disappointed  in  this  measure,  it  ap- 
peaH  that  some  of  those  clubs  and  associa- 
tions instantly  set  about  looking  out  for  other 
means,  and  yuu  will  have,  as  early  as  the 
month  of  May  179f ,  a  letter  from  a  club  in 
Jjondon,  called  the  London  Corresponding 
Society,  to  a  person  of  the  name  of  Skirving 
in  this  country,  whfi  was  secretary  to  another 
club  in  Scotland,  or  rather,  as  he  has  styletl 
himself,  secretary  to  a  convention  of  all  the 
clubs  which  had  met  u|M>n  that  subiect,  and 
which  had  been  industriously  created  in  this 
country,  in  every  corner  of  it.  In  that  letter, 
which  will  be  proved  to  you,  Mr.  Hardy,*  the 
secretary,  states  to  Mr.  Skirving,  as  the 
House  of  Commons  have  rej^ted  their  peti- 
tion, it  is  now  time,  or  proper  to  think  of 
more  effectual  measures;  and  he  desires  to 
know  from  Mr.  Skirving,  and  his  firiends  in 
this  country,  what  these  more  effectual  mea- 
sures are. 

Mr.  Skirving  in  another  letter  which  will  be 

{iroved  to  you,  soon  afler  answers  Mr.  Hardy's 
etter?  I  shall  not  at  present  read  that  letter;  it 
will  be  afterwards  read  to  you ;  but,  I  am  con- 
vinced, you  will  think  when  that^peris  laid  be- 
fore you,  that  although  the  writer  of  it  did  not 
at  that  time  imagine  it  ever  was  to  be  produced 
here,  from  the  l^ginning  to  the  end,  even  at 
that  early  period,  it  points  out  a  schen>e,  on 
the  part  of  these  men,  to  effect  by  force  what 
they  had  not  obtained  by  application,  and  a 
determination  to  establish  a  kind  of  govem- 
ment  of  their  own,  in  this  coimtry,  which  in 
due  time  might  have  the  effect  of  gaiaing  by 

*  See  his  trial  in  this  Vohraie,  /nmI. 
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force  wA  violciKc,  what  thev  had  been  re- 
fused in  a  le^ai  consilUiUonaf  way  by  parlisr 
meat. 

Gentlenyen,  we  will  alsii  lay  before  you  ia 
evidence,  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hardy  to  Mr. 
.Skiiving,  of  6th  October  1703,  a  few  weeks 
preceding  that  remarkable  event  which  took 

SUce  in  our  native  cily,  the  assemblage  of  m 
^rttifth  Convention,  holding  itself  up  as  the 
representative  j»ody|  not  onl>'  of  Scotland,  but 
ol  man^r  thousands  in  England,  and  aAsumiug 
to  itself  the  power,  and  stating  that  it  would 
watch  the  preceeaings  of  that  legislature, 
which  it  was  its  object  and  purpose  to  destroy; 
and  which  went  the  length,  at  last,  of  voting, 
at  aoon-d^y,  a  detenninalion  not  only  to 
watch  the  proceedings  of  the  parliaoMut,  but 
if  the  parliament  dared  to  do  any  one  of  a 
variety  of  acts  which  they  had  the  audacity 
to  partkuhu'ise,  they  would  forcibly  resist  its 
authority,  till  compelled  to  desist  by  superior 
force.  I  shall  f  rove  that  this  convention,  to 
which  the  L^Adon  Corresponding  Society, 
and  other  similar  associations,  sent  delegates^ 
west  so  far  as  to  appoint  a  secret  committee, 
lor  the  purpose,  in  any  of  the  specified  cases, 
of  calling  together  a  convention  of  emergency 
at  a  place  tl^y  kept  secret,  where  the  ring* 
leaders  of  that  conspiracy  evidently,  at  that 
tnoment,  thought  they  siiould  be  able  to  as- 
semble, as  a  raUyiug  point,  in  some  corner  of 
the  country,  such  a  force  as  would  enable  them 
to  erect  the  standard  of  rebellion  against  the 
constitutional  and  legal  authorities  of  the 
kingdom. 

Gentlemen,  you  know,  and  we  all  of  us 
know,  who  are  obliged  by  our  duty  to  attend 
to  the  proceedings  ot  these  men,  and  who  will 
contiiuie,  by  every  means  in  oiu-  power,  to 
trace  them  into  their  most  secret  recesses, 
that  to  the  honour  of  him  who  is  your  chief 
magistrate,  he  went  into  the  midst  of  that 
assembly,  and,  calumniated  as  he  maqr  have 
been  for  that  act  of  magisterial  authority,  by 
the  British  Convention  and  its  adherents,^ 
I  hope  this  kingdom,  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  feels  towards  him  that  gratitude,  which 
is  bis  due,  for  acting  as  he  did,  in  dispersing 
that  convention,  and  prohibiting  it  again  pfe- 
stun'mg  to  assemble  within  this  city. 

Gentlemen,  you  all  recollect,  prosecutions 
were  brought  against  those  persons,  before  the 
jtvies  of  IScotland,  for  the  oience  they  had 
committed  against  the  law  of  Scotknd,  and 
you  all  know,  the  ringleaders  of  that  con« 
vention  suffered  that  punishment  which  the 
law  of  Scotland  awarded  against  i^rsons  so 
oiTendine.  And  one  would  have  imagined, 
that  as  tne  end  of  all  punishments  is  not  the 
destniction  of  the  guilty,  but  that  by  salutary 
example,  others  may  be  warned  not  to  tiead 
in  the  same  course,  and  to  abandon  what 
their  countigr  sanctioned  as  illegal,  none  wouU 
have  been  found  again  (Attempting  to  have 
committed  an  offence,  for  which  some  oftkeir 
eountijmen  had  so  recent!  v  suffered ;  but  I 
shall  jprove  t9  yoU|  gentfcmep;  tliat  tliis 


prisoner  at  your  bar  was  a  member  of  thtt 
convention. 

Fristmer, — I  was  called  as  a  witness  upoii 
Skirving's  trial/  to  give  testimony  to  tbe 
crown. 

Lord  Adpoeatc^My  Lord,  I  must  prove 
the  eiistence  of  a  conspiracy.  I  am  eiKitled 
to  prove,  that  this  man,  a(^er  the  trial  (I  am 
not  trying  him  for  any  thing  committed  b^ 
fore),  Umt  he,  being  ameml^r  of  the  British 
Convention,  did  persevere  in  that  course,  and 
continued  to  act  precisely  as  he  had  done 
beiore. 

Prisoner. — My  lord  justice  Clerk,  is  not 
this  prejudicing  the  jury. against  tne  ?  Having 
given  evidence  upon  Skirvrng's  trial,  nottaiBg 
of  that  convention  can  affect  me. 

Lord  FresidtnL — Tlie  lord  advocate  says, 
he  does  not  mean  to  charge  you  with  «Dy 
thing  prior  to  that  trials  Init  to  charge  yon 
with  doing  things  after  that  time;  and  he  ia 
entitled  to  open  his  chai^ ;  that  will  not,  and 
ought  not  to  prejudice  t&  minds  of  the  jury. 
The  jury  know,  though  they  mua(t  have  a 
charge  opened,  they  are  not  to  proceed  upon 
any  charge  or  allegation  whatever,  on  either 
side,  till  proof  is  brought  forward ;  and  they 
cannot  believe  any  thing  heard,  without  or 
withindoors,  except  what  is  establisbed  liy 
proof;  that  every  gentleman  therr  knows. 

Lord  Advocate.-^l  cannot,  as  I  am  entitled 
to  do,  accuse  this  man  of  continuing,  and  pta«. 
suing  criniinal  measures,  unless  f  state  the 
measure  in  which  he  has  continued.  It  is 
impossible  I  can  prove  to  the  junr,  or  accuse 
him  of  continuing  in  a  course  of  illegal  mea> 
sures,  unless  I  st&te  also  what  the  criminal 
measure  is  that  he  has  persevered  in ;  at  the 
same  time,  ifyourlordsnips  be  of  opinion  I 
am  stating  wluit  I  have  no  right,  or  am  not 
bound  in  duty  to  state  against  the  prisoner, 
I  am  far  from  wishing;  to  state  what  can  cri- 
minate him,  beyond  what  I  feel  my  duty 
todo. 

Lord  Pretif/enr.— The  coimsel  for  the  pri- 
soner must  be  clear  the  lord  advocate  is  gomg 
on  only  with  what  is  proper. 

Mr.  CuUen.—^The  lord  advocate  is  only 
stating  what  happened  afterwards. 

Lora  Advocate. — I  am  only  stating  what 
happened  afterwards.        , 

Mr.  Anitruther. — If  (he  lord  advocate  states 
what  is  not  evidence,  tbe  coimsel  will  object 
to  the  admissibility  of  it ;  then  wiU  be  the 
time  for  the  objection. 

Lord  Advoottte. — Aflertiie  dispersion  of  the 
British  convention,  a  number  oi  persons,  who 
were  delegates  to  ttuit  convention,  formed  a 
new  society  in  tliis  city,  of  which  society  this 
person  was  one,  did  continue  to  assemble  in 
these  societies,  and  persevered  in  the  same 
measures  which  was  tlie  object  of  the  British 
convention  to  obtain,  and  the  natute  of  which 
I  meiitiuned.  Being  prohibited  and  preventer! 
from  assembling  in  tl^e  same  mode  which 

Sec  the  case  of  Sktrving,  ante,  Vol.  'i^  p.6H4c 
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thfl^  bed  formerly  adopted,  they  established, 
in  the  month  of  January  last,  what  they  cal> 
led  a  geoeml  committee,  and  which  after- 
wards obtained  among  themselves  the  appella- 
tion of  a  Committee  of  Union^  consisting  of  a 
munber  of  delegates  chosen  by  each  ckib, 
ioto  which  they  Jbad  pleased  to  divide  and 
subdivide  themselves,  in  this  city  and  the 
neighbourhood.  I  will  prove  they  were  the 
same  persons,  and  the  most  active  amone  the 
aoembers  of  the  British  convention^  whom 
the  justice  of  the  country  permitted  to  re- 
main in  it  after  the  trial  ana  punishment  of 
the  principal  actors.  I  shall  snow  the  mea- 
sures they  pursued  in  that  committee  were 
precisely  tne  same,  with  this  ageravation, 
that  you  find  them  gradually  prore^ng  from 
Jess  to  more,  until  they  attamed  that  degree 
of  criminality  which  fed  to  a  discovery  of 
their  proceedmgs,  and  checked  them  in  their 
progress.  You  will  find  it  proved,  that,  after 
sitting  a  certain  period,  and  meeting  regularly 
and  proereasively,  from  time  to  time,  they  at 
last  subdivided  tnemselvcs  into  an  inferior  and 
subordinate  committee,  to  which  they  gave 
the  appellation  of  a  Sub-committee,  or  a  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means:  that  this  com- 
mittee, in  its  formation,  and  in  its  structure, 
clearly  will  denote  to  you,  that  they  were  en- 
gaged in  a  deliberate,  regular,  and  systematic 
plan,  to  subvert  the  guvemment  of  the  coun- 
try: that  this  committee  had  absolute,  un- 
controllable and  complete  powers  to  collect 
money,  and  to  dispose  of  that  money  in  which 
way  they  pleased,  after  being  collected,  not 
from  this  aty  alone,  but  from  everv  part  of 
Scotland,  where  they  could  effectually  solicit 
the  aid  of  their  firiends :  that  the  committee 
was  to  dispose  of  the  money  in  the  way  most 
conducive  to  the  grnnd  cause,  a  mode  of  ex- 
pression they  sometimes  used,  when  they  ob- 
tained that  money  from  those  persons  they 
thought  their  friends,  though,  at  other  times, 
it  was  falsely  pretended  to  be  applied  to  the 
relief  of  the  wife  of  Skirving,  who  had  been 
transported,  because  they  durst  not  state  what 
the  real  cause  was,  for  which  the  money  was 
so  received  by  this  person,  Downie. 

I  must  likewise  state  to  you,  that  this  man 
was  a  member  of  that  subordinate  active  com- 
mittee, called  a  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  and  was  appointed  its  treasurer.  We 
also  shall  prove  to  you,  that,  immediately^er 
the  conviction  of  some  of  the  meml^ers  of  the 
British  convention,  particularly  one  of  the 
delegates  who  had  been  sent  by  the  London 
Corresponding  Society, — that  soeiety,  in  the 
month  of  January  last,  assembled  at  the 
Globe-tavern,  Fleet-street,  to  the  number  of 
1,000  persons:  that  they  took  up  the  cause 
of  the  British  convention,  and  justified  their 
proceedings  in  all  particulars:  Uiat  they 
voted  thanks  to  the  persons  whom  the  justice 
of  Scothtod  had  condemned  to  transportation, 
and  they  had  the  boldness  to  challenge  as  un- 
lawful, and  unparalleled  in  this  country,  the 
admiuistnOion  of  criminal  justice,  and  the 


conduct  of  the  supreire  criminal  court,  in 
having  presumed  but  to  do  its  duty,  by  apply* 
ing  the  established  law  of  Scotland  to  thcise 
persons  convicted  before  it,  by  an  impartial 
and  intelligent  jury.  They  ordered  100,000  c«k 
pies  of  an  inflammatory  address  to  be  dispers- 
ed all  over,  and  in  evenr  corner  Af  this  island, 
for  what  purpose  it  is  for  you  to  determine; 
with  what  attention  it  is  your  province  to 
consider:  they  even,  with  a  trivial  excep- 
tion, went  the  length  of  voting,  in  that  society 
the  very  resolution  for  which  the  Britbh  con- 
vention had  been  stopt  in  Edinburgh ;  for 
which  Margaret  was  then  lying  convicted  in 
gaol ;  for  which  the  jury  of  Scotland  had 
foimd  it  their  duty  to  convict  and  punish  him. 
Gentlemen,  they  also  went  the  length  of 
stating,  by  a  paper  which  will  also  be  laid 
before  you,  that  now  they  were  to  expect  no 
redress^  unless  from  laws  of  their  own  making, 
not  from  the  laws  of  their  oppressors  and  pluiw 
dcrers  ;  an  expression  which  I  defy  the  most 
lenient  interpretation  to  construe  in  any  other 
sense,  when  connected  with  those  circum- 
stances I  have  already  stated,  thari  a  deep 
and  fixed  determination  in  their  minds,  to 
resist  the  laws  and  the  legislature  of  their 
cotintry,  and  to  establish  by  force  a  govern- 
ment by  themselves.  If  I  went  no  fiirthcr 
than  this,  I  should  be  entitled  to  say,  that  I 
had  proved  the  indictment  against  those  con- 
cerned in  it ;  for  if  they  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing any  constitution  and  authority,  which 
enabled  them  to  enact  and  propose  their  own 
laws,  tlie  measure  could  not  exist,  without 
subverting,  in  the  first  place,  the  legislature 
of  the  country,  and  the  king,  as  a  component 
part;  and  as  he  is  an  essential  part  of  it,  it 
follows  of  course,  that,  in  conspiring  and  con- 
sulting for  such  a  measure,  they  are  clearly 
and  indisputably  within  the  words  of  the  act 
of  parliament,  and  guilty  of  compassing  and 
imagining  the  death  of  the  king ;  even  though 
Qo  measure  is  taken,  or  no  declaration  ap- 
peared to  be  made,  directly  affecting  the  per- 
son of  the  king,  still  it  necessarily  involved 
his  downfall,  as  well  as  that  ot  the  other 
branches  of  the  legislature;  and  if  the  mea- 
sure proposed  by  them,  involved  in  its  execu- 
tion, the  downfall  of  the  kin?,  and  the  de- 
struction of  bis  royal  state  and  dignity,  it 
comes  both  under  the  words  and  spirit  of  the 
branchof  the  statute  I  have  stated.  You  will 
have  it  proved,  that  as  the  time  advanced, 
they  grew  more  audacious  and  bold.  On  the 
I4th  of  April  last,  upwards  of  2»000  per^on«, 
composing  the  London  Corresponding  Society, 
assembled  at  Chalk  Farm,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London,  and  voted  re:»ohition>,  more 
flagitious  than  was  formerly  done  at  the  Globe 
tavern;  and,  after  justifying  the  conduct  of 
Skirving,  Margaret,  and  his  associates,  pro- 
ceeded to  take  steps  for  calling  anodier  British 
convention,  which  clearly  demonstrates  it  was 
just  the  self  same  kind  of  assembly,  and  the 
selfsame  kind  of  object  with  the  Britibh  con- 
vention, which  was  again  to  be  canted  into 
execution. 
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Tbis  i  shall  prove,  by  autheBlic  documeaUy 
to  b«  laid  oo  vour  mle,  and  evidence  of  wit- 
neises  brougbt  fron  London,  thai  200,000 
capieB  of  those  inflammatory  reaolutions  were 
vuted  by  this  oumerone  and  danzerous  meet- 
ing, and  circular  letters,  it  will  be  proved, 
aigned  by  Hardy,  the  secretary  of  tnat  so- 
ciety, were  intended  to  be  sent  to  aU  paxts  of 
Great  Britain,  for  the  (Njrpose  of  assemUing, 
that  oonveBtioo.  I  will  prove,  that  several 
4>f  these  letters  were  sent  to  di^Eerent  places 
in  Scotland,  wd  that  answers  were  sent  in- 
stantly, acceding  to  the  proposal  gf  choosing 
«  delegate  for  Chis  convention,  who  was  to  be 
ready  to  set  out,  as  soon  as  notice  was  given 
to  him  irom  JLondon,  of  the  time  and  place  of 
meetiog ;  both  of  which  were  kept  secret  with 
the  ringleaders,  till  the  moment  asrived  when 
it  should  be  judged  proper  to  conmaimicate  it 

Gentlemen.  I  shall  pcove  to  you,  that  the 
mrisoner  at  tne  bar  was  a  member  of  the 
tomroittee  of  Union,  and  of  Ways  and 
Means,  which  was  acting  in  this  city  at  that 
tine.  That  he  was  present  at  a  meeting  of 
.that  committee,  where  one  of  those  lettecs 
from  Hardy  was  laid  before  them.  I  shall 
jwove  to  you  what  passed  at  that  meeting ;  I 
shall  prove  to  you,  that  an  answer  was  agreed 
to  be  given.  I  shall  prove  to  vou  that  that 
.answer  was  sent  by  a  person  of  the  name  of 
.^tocL  who  is  not  to  be  found,  but  who  is  a 
member  of  that  oomnuttee ;  and  that  a  cor- 
respondence was  to  take  place,  and  continue 
between  Mr.  Hardy  and  the  person  that  was 
-most  active  in  this  committee,  of  which  the 
prisoner  was  one  of  the  members :  likewise, 
that  about  this  time,  in  the  montn  of  April, 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  began  to 
take  more  decisive  jneasures,  in  prosecution 
«f  that  traitorous  attempt,  which  fausd  all  along 
clearly  been  their  object;  for,  having  esta- 
blished themselves  in  the  manner  I  have  just 
now  stated,  about  this  period,  they  went  the 
length  of  endeavouring,  in  the  first  place,  to 
debauch  the  soldiery  m  this  country,  to 
excite  them  to  mutiny,  disobedience,  and  re- 
bellion; ofendmivouiing,  asitwas  necessary 
for  them  to  do.  to  brine  tnem  over  to  their  side, 
€r  at  least  to  excite  them  to  seditioi^  which 
in  their  apprehension  would  tend  to  that  end ; 
and  I  shall  prove,  while  a  raiment  of  Feoci- 
bles  were  quaiteied  at  Dalkeith,  and  were 
inarching  to  England,  whither  they  had  vo- 
luntarily agreed  to  go,  they  were  attempted 
to  be  seduced  to  osAise  to  go,  and  reliel  against 
their  officers,  by  a  paper  addressed  to  the 
Pencibles,  which  was  composed  in  that  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means,  and  which  was 
printed  by  a  man,  a  ringleader  in  that  com- 
mittee, and  circujiated  by  this  prisoner  at  the 
bar,  eiving  it  himself  to  a  person  who  in- 
atantiy  went  out  and  conveyed  it  to  certain 
aoldiers  in  that  ireg^ent,  although,  to  the 
honour  of  that  regiment,  the  attempt  failed 
«»f  its  effect.  I  shaM  proire  likewise,  and  it  is 
material  for  yon  to  attend  to  it,  that  this  man 
received  conmeiaUe  sums  of  money,  as  trea- 
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surer  of  that  Coounittee  of  Ways  and  Means, 

and  Sot  the  purpose  which  I  formerly  stated 
to  you,  and  as  he  had  received  that  money, 
he  actually  applied  it  to  the  real  and  true, 
not  to  the  pretended  purposes  for  which  it 
was  collected ;  and  I  will  prove  to  you,  what 
must  have  been  the  great  cause  for  which 
this  money  was  so  solicited,  paid,  and  so  re- 
ceived hy  Mr.  Downie,  and  that  applied  tp 
no  other  purpose,  can  leave  no  man*s  mind 
to  doubt  it  was  as  direct  a  conspiracy  and  re- 
bellion agaj^t  the  king  and  the  government 
of  this  country,  as  anv  which  occurred  iu 
U 15  or  1745 :  for  I  will  prove  at  one  of  these 
meetings  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  a  person,  being  one  of  the  five  who 
oomposed  at,  Mr.  Downie  being  one  of  them, 
did  propose  and  read  from  a  paper,  a  scheme, 
which  was  actually  a  plan  to  raise  an  insur" 
rection,  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  thb  city,  which  had  for  its  object  the 
arresting  the  persoris  of  your  first  magistrate, 
the  jud^  of  the  high  court  of  justiciary,  and 
the  principal  officers  of  justice :  the  seizure 
of  tne  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  the  banks,  and 
public  offices;  a  scheme,  in  short,  of  a  regular 
conspiracy  against  the  government  of  the 
country.  Five  were  present  ;^the  proposer 
of  the  plan  was  one ; — of  the  other  four,  two, 
struck  with  horror  at  the  proposition,  signified 
their  dis^>probation ;.  the  remaining:  two, 
being  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  and  Mr.  btock, 
who  were  present  in  that  meeting,  not  acci- 
dentally, or  upon  an  indiffereiU  occasion,  but 
clearly,  with  a  deliberate  and  treasonable 
puipose.  not  only  did  not  .dissent,  as  the  other 
two  had  done,  but  proved,  by  their  conduct, 
their  complete  approbation  of  it. 

I  shall  prove  to  you,  that  the  prisoner  af- 
terwards met,  in  that  same  committee,  with 
those  same  persons,  and  afler  the  breaking 
up  of  the  committee,  at  one  of  these  meetings, 
concurred  in  sendine  a  person  to  the  west  of 
Scotland,  to  sound  tne  dispositions  of  the  dif- 
ferent towns,  to  which  he  was  sent,  as  an 
ambassadcM*,  and  to  communicate  to  them  the 
plans  and  scheme,  formed  by  tliis  Committee 
of  Wavsand  Means;  and  that  .man  was  fur- 
nished with  money  for  that  purpose,  by  Mr. 
Downie,  the  prisoner :  that  he  returned  a 
faithful  account  of  his  mission :  and  that, 
whcniie  reported  to  the  committee  the  result 
of  his  inquiries,  the  prisoner  Downie  was  pre- 
sent, I  shall  urove  that  report  to  be  the 
hand-writing  ot  that  person,  upon  reading 
whiclvyou  can  form  but  one  opinion,  that 
no  person  who,  acting  in  that  committee, 
heard  that  paper  lead,  can  be  doubted,  the 
moment  he  heard  it  read,  as  agreeing  to  the 
scheme  which  had  formerly  been  proposed, 
as  much  as  if  he  had  proposed  it.  I  shall 
prove  to  you,  that  arms,  of  a  very  dangeroua 
and  particular  structure,  were  ordered  by  the 

Eerson  ^ho  made  the  proposition  which  t 
ave  just  now  stated :  that  he,  and  the  pri- 
soner at  the  bar,  employed  two  smiths,  whom 
they  instructed  to  make  them,  in  a  private 
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-and  concealed  way :  that  one  of  tbem,  bring- 
ing to  the  other  person  some  of  the  pikes, 
spears,  and  battle-axes  he  had  made,  was, 
tipon  applying  for  payment,  sent  to  Mr. 
Downie,  and  received  the  payment  accord- 
ingjly.  I  shall  prove  that  this  city,  divided 
before  into  clubs  and  societies,  was  again  sub- 
divided by  this  committee,  into  smaller  di- 
visions, of  10,  15,  or  W  persons  each,  under 
the  command  of  the  collectors,  whom  the 
committee  named,  by  whose  orders  they 
acted,  and  who  were  in  this  way  to  draw  out 
the  people,  after  they  had  been  properly 
armed,  in  a  moment,  so  as  to  act  with  unani- 
mity, force,  and  vigour,  in  pursuance  of  the 
scheme,  as  soon  as  it  was  npe  to  be  carried 
into  execution.  If  I  succeed  in  proving  all 
this,  you  may  judge  otherwise ;  but  it  appears 
to  me,  even  if  you  were  to  differ  from  me 
with  respect  to  the  fir&t  part  of  the  case  sub- 
mitted to  your  consideration,  regarding  his 
accession  to  the  plan  of  calling  a  new  con- 
vention, that  was  to  subvert  the  government, 
and  endanger  the  person  of  our  sovereign ; — 
yet,  if  I  prove  the  preparing  the  arms,  and  all 
the  circumstances  I  have  just  now  detailed, 
you  cannot  have  a  doubt,  upon  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Justice  Foster,  in  being  t)f  opinion, 
that  this  man  has  consulted  to  levy  war 
and  rebellion  against  the  king  and  government 
of  the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  making  his 
maiesty  alter  his  measures  of  government, 
and  the  constitution  of  the  kinedom. 

I  forgot  to  stale  one  materialcircumstance, 
which  I  shall  also  bring  home  to  Mr.  Dow- 
nie,  beyond  the  possibility  of  dispute,  that 
after  the  above-mentioned  plan  was  carried 
into  execution,  this  committee  were  to  issue 
a  proclamation,  ordering  all  famiers,^  and  the 
people  possessed  of  victuals,  hay,  corn,  and 
meal,  to  brine  them  in,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  disposea  of  to  the  public  advantage. 
That  the  country  gentlemen  were  not  to 
leave  their  habitations  under  pain  of  death,  or 
go  more  than  three  miles  distant  firom  home ; 
and  they  were  to  send  a  proclamation  to  the 
king,  stating,  that  if  he  did  not  give  up  the 
war  we  are  now  engaged  in  with  France,  'and 
dismiss  his  present  mmisters,  he  must  either 
stand  by  the  consequences,  or  the  peril  of  his 
refusal  would  lie  with  himself.  If  I  prove 
that  case,  I  leave  it  to  your  consideration 
what  the  result  of  your  opinions  must  be,  and 
what  the  verdict,  which,  under  your  oaths 
you  must  give,  lookine  to  the  sa^y  of  your 
t;ountry  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  just  security 
of  your  fellow-subjects  on  the  other,  and 
keeping  in  view,  as  I  know  you  will  do,  the 

freat  and  leading  rules  essential  to  the  equal 
istribution  of  justice. 

Mr.  Anstrviher. — We  propose  to  produce  all 
the  papers  at  once,  to  call  the  witnesses  to 
prove  them,  and  then  read  them  together. 

Evidence  for  the  CrownT 

Mr.  William  Scott  (procurator  fiscal)   sworn. 

Mr.  AnstnUher, — What  are  those  papers, 
Mr.  Scott?— They  are  part  of  the  papers  that 


were  found  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Skirvine. 

Look  at  them,  and  tell  me'  whether  any  of 
them  are  Skirving's  hand-writing  [Showing 
him  one.]  Is  that  Mr.  Skirving's  hSmd-writ- 
ing?^This  letter  has  the  subscnption  of  Mr. 
Skirvine. 

It  is  his  hand-writing?— The  subscription  b 
his  hand-writing ;  I  have  seen  him  write. 

What  are  these  other  papers  ?--This  is  a 
scroll  copy  of  the  minutes  of  the  British  Con- 
vention,* found  on  the  5th  of  December,  in 
consequence  of  a  search,  by  virtue  of  a  war- 
rant from  the  Sheriff.  This  was  also  found  at 
the  same  time.  They  were  all  found  in  Skir- 
ving's possession. 

All  tbose  papers?— All  those  papers. 

The  Prisoner  said,  he  hoped  the  Court 
would  consider  he  had  been  promised,  nothing 
that  passed  upon  examination  as  awitness, 
should  be  given  in  evidence  against  him. 

Mr.  CuiUn. — ^In  consequence  of  what  you 
have  just  now  heard  from  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar,  I  conceive  it  to  be  my  duty  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Court  to  the  circumstances  be 
has  suggested.  I  am  not  perfectly  sure  if  I 
fully  understand  the  indictment,  for  it  is  in  a 
form  I  am  little  acquainted  with.  In  so  fiir 
as  I  am  able  to  come  at  its  meaning,  amidst 
the  multiplicity  of  words  in  which  it  is  in- 
volved, it  seems  to  me  to  criminate  the  priso- 
ner for  having  been  a  member  of  the  British 
Convention  which  met  at  Edinburgh,  in  De- 
cember last ;  and  in  being  busy  to  procure  an- 
other Convention  which  never  did  meet,  but 
which,  it  is  said^  would  have  been  actuated  by 
principles  of  a  similar  kind. 

If,  however,  there  be  any  criminality  in- 
tended to  be  fixed  on  Mr.  Downie,  for  haying 
been  a  member,  or  concerned  in  the  British 
Convention,  I  submit  to  your  lordships,  that 
it  is  not  competent  for  the  prosecutor  to  bring 
in  evidence  any  facts  in  order  to  attach  guilt 
to  the  prisoner  on  that  account  In  the  pro- 
secution last  winter  agunst  Marearot,  Gerrald, 
and  others,  for  being  concerned  in  that  Con- 
vention, the  {)ublic  prosecutor  adduced  Mr. 
Downie  as  a  witness,  and  he  accordingly  ^ve 
a  fair  and  full  evidence.  Now  I  conceive, 
that  by  the  law  of  this  country,  no  p«rson, 
adduced  in  such  circumstances  as  a  witness, 
can,  ailer  having  fairly  given  his  evidence,  be 
held  liable  to  be  prosecuted  himself,  for  having 
been  concerned  in  thi^t  alleged  criminal  act. 
The  very  bringing  him  as  a  witness,  entitles 
him  to  be  protected  against  any  prosecution 
on  that  account,  nor  can  any  circumstance, 
tending  to  show  the  criminality  of  that  f  >>n- 
vention,  or  of  his  having  been  concerned  in  it, 
he  admitted  as  competent  to  be  proved  and 
brought  into  the  scale  agunst  him,  in  a  trial 
for  another  crime.  This  appears  to  me  to  be 
so  stronjgly  founded  in  gooa  sense,  and  to  be 
so  clearly  the  principle  of  our  law,  that  I  hum^ 


*  See  the  minutes  of  the  British  Conven- 
tion prefixed  to  the  trial  of  Slurving  ante  VoL 
33,  p.  991. 
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bly  submit  thftl  the  evidence  now  ofierad  can- 
not be  received. 

Mr.  CUrk. — When  Downie  was  examined 
as  a  witness  on  that  occasion,  he  received  the 
most  solemn  assurance  from  the  Court,  that 
nothing  he  should  then  declare  should  mili- 
tate against  him  on  any  future  occasion^  on 
any  pretence  whatever. 

Mr.  JniTrii/Afr.'— If  the  counsel  for  Downie 
had  read  the  indictment  with  care,  they 
would  have  seen^  that  he  is  not  in  that  Indict- 
ment, charged  with  being  a  member  of  that 
Convention,  or  anyoonventton;  I  am  neither 
accusing  him  of  that,  nor  tiy  ing  him  for  it.  I 
am  accusing  him  of  endeavouring  to  procure, 
entering  into  measures  to  procure  a  conven- 
tion, to  meet  at  a  future  period,  and  of  excit- 
ing the  subjects  of  his  nuyesty  to  send  dele- 
£[ates  to  such  convention,  not  a  past  conven- 
tion, but  a  future  convention ;  therefore  there 
is  nothing. in  this  indictment  ^/vhich  afifects 
Downie  at  all,  or  attempts  to  affect  him,  on  the 
score  of  the  old  convention — I  mean  that 
which  met  in  December :  but  I  will  be  candid 
enough  to  say,  that  I  oo  mean  to  give  in 
evidence  the  acts  of  the  British  Convention ; 
not  to  try  Mr.  Downie  for  any  thing  he  did  in 
the  British  Convention;  the  charge  i^nst 
him  is  meeting  in  a  Committee  ofUnion,  to 
cany  on  plans  and  prbjects  for  assembling  an- 
other British  Convention,  at  a  time  posterior  to 
the  dispersion  of  the  British  Convention,  and 
taking  measures  with  others,  with  a  view  to 
call  another  and  similar  convention,  at  a 
period  then  to  come;  but  for  that  purpose, 
when  I  charge  him  with  having  endeavoured 
to  call  another  British  Convention,  and  en- 
deavouring to  further  the  views  of  the  last,  I 
inust  show  what  the  British  Convention  was, 
and  what  the  views  of  that  convention  were, 
not  as  a  crime  against^Downie,  but  to  explain 
the  acts  he  subsequently  did. 

Mr.  Amtruther. — ^Those  are  the  minutes 
of  Skirving  found  in  the  Convention  ?— Yes. 

What  is  that?— That  is  a  paper  found  upon 
Mr.  Sinclair.    Thb  paper  was  along  with  it. 

Mr.  Taylor  sworn. 

You  live  in  London  f — I  do. 

In  Fleet-street? — In  Fleet-street 

Do  you  know  Mr.  Hardy  P — I  do. 

Who  is  he  ? — ^Secretary  to  the  London  Cor- 
responding Society. 

Were  you  a  member  of  it  ?— -I  was. 

Explain  what  it  was  ? — It  is  an  aggregate 
society,  of  5  or  6,000  persons  divioed  into 
divisions  30  in  number;  each  division  had 
a  delegate ;  there  was  a  permanent  com- 
mittee constituted  of  these  delegates ;  they 
met  on  the  Thursday  evening,  and  on  the 
subsequent  night  of'^  meeting  of  each  divi- 
sion, the  delegates  reported  the  proceedings 
of  that  division;  there  were  other  committees 
of  the  Society  ofCorrespondence;  a  Committee 
of  Constitution;  also,  a  Committee  of  Revi- 
sion of  Constitution ;  but  that  committee,  as 
soon  as  they  revised,  and  re-corrected  the  re- 


port of  the  first  committee,  did  not  sit  any 
longer;  there  was  lately  a  Committee  of 
Emergency.  The  Committee  of  Revision  of 
the  Constitution  brought  forward  a  report  of 
the  Constitution,  founded  on  two  heads,— 
First,  a  declaration  of  rights,  and  secondly, 
an  organization  of  that  Society.  In  the  de- 
claration of  rights,  in  one  article  or  section— 

I  do  not  want  to  prove  that,  but  only  they 
met  for  that  purpose  Were  you  ever  present 
at  a  meeting  at  the  Globe  tavern  ? — I  was. 

When  was  it  ^— The  90th  January  1794. 

Who  was  present  ? — Martin. 

Did  they  come  to  any  resolutions  ?— They 
did  to  several, 

Mr.  Baron  Abrloti.— That  was  a  general 
meeting?— Yes. 

How  many  people  might  there  be? — It  was 
said  about  1,000. 

Look  at  that  paper  ?— That  is  a  copy  of  the 
resolutions  that  were  then  passed. 

From  whom  did  you  receive  that  ? — ^From  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Moore. 

Was  Mr.  Uardy  present  ?<-He  was. 

State  what  he  said. — I  called  on  Mr.  Hardy 
by  the  direction  of  Mr.  Thelwall,  who 
commented  upon  that  general  meeting;  I 
asked  him  for  one  of  these  papers  called  ad- 
dresses; he  said  he  had  none  himself,  but  if  I 
would  apply  to  the  secretary  of  the  London 
Corresponding  Society,  he  would  five  me  one. 
I  waited  upon  Mr.  Hardy,  and  ne  was  con- 
versing with  two  persons,  one  I  understood  to 
be  Moore.  He  said  to  Moore  ''  Have  you  any 
of  those  paners  in  your  pocket  of  the  general 
meeting?"  Moore  answered,  *'  I  have  not  one 
now,  ifne  will  go  with  me  to  Princes-street, 
I  will  give  him  one  there.''  Hardv  desired 
him  to  look  into  his  pocket,  which  he  did, 
and  gave  it  me. 

You  received  it  from  Moore,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Hardy,  as  resolutions  come  to  that 
nisht  ? — Exactly  so. 

Look  at  that — ^These  are  the  resolutions  of 
a  general  meeting  of  the  London  Correspond- 
ing Society,  of  the  14th  April,  at  Chalk  farm. 

Are  they  the  same  ? — To  the  best  of  my 
recollection  they  are  the  same ;  there  is  a 
little  variation  in  the  wording  of  a  resolution. 

Have  you  stated  where  you  received  that 
paper? — No,  sir,  I  have  not.    I  received  this 

{laper  in  the  Sd  division,  on  the  Monday  fol- 
owing,  that  is,  on  the  22d  April. 

Were  you  present  at  any  meeting  at  Chalk 
farm  ? — ^I  was. 

On  what  day  ?— The  14th  April. 

What  was  the  meeting  fur? — It  was  a 
general  meeting  of  the  London  Corresponding 
Society. 

By  what  sort  of  summons  were  you  called  ? 
— ^There  was  information  prior  to  that,  given 
in  the  several  divisions,  that  a  meeting  of 
that  kind  would  take  place  that  day. 

Were  there  any  tickets  dehvered  for  the 
meeting  ? — ^There  was. 

How  many  people  might  be  there?— It  was 
supposed  between  2  and  3,000. 
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Where  is  Chalk  farm?—- la  the  road  fhim 
London  to  Hampstead. 

Did  they  ever  meet  in  Store  street?— It  iras 
proposed  to  meet  in  a  private  room  in  Store 
etreet. 

Why  did  they  ootf<— It  was  said  they  re- 
ceived notice  froni  a  magistrate  to  the  man  of 
the  hotnfe,  not  to  permit  the  meeting ;  two 
persons  were  fixed  at  the  door  of  the  house  in 
Store  street,  No.  8,  with  small  slips  of  paper, 
with  words  printed  upon  it,  **  UhaJk  farm, 
Hampstead  road.'' 

Did  that  paper  eome  to  the  committee  ? — 
Several* 

Where  did  you  receive  that  paper? — In  tfa^ 
Sd  division,  on  Monday  the  3 1st  April. 

From  whom? — Frorn  Hardy;  he  brought 
them  into  the  division;  I  conceived  him  to 
bring  them  in  his  official  capacity,  as  secre- 
tary of  the  society ;  he  laid  them  upon  the 
table  for  the  several  members'  u^e. 

Was  Hardy  present  at  Chalk  farm? — ^He 
was  present;  I  did  not  see  him  take  any 
active  part,  but  he  was  there. 

Who  put  thoseresolutions  ?— The  chairman. 

Who  was  the  chairman  ?--Lovett. 

Were  these  resolutions  come  to?— They 
were. 

Is  there  any  alteration  in  them  ?^-To  the 
best  of  my  recollection,  in  one  there  is ;  the 
words  that  passed  in  the  meeting,  wete,  that 
the  present  administration,  in  advising  the 
present  proceedings,  was  guilty  of  high  trea- 
son. In  these,  I  believe  it  is  rather  put  as  a 
question,  by  saying,  are  they  not  guilty  of 
high  treason  by  sucn  advice  ? 

Are  they  the  resolutiot!fS,  except  that  dif- 


Do  you  tneaii  to  say,  ^Ukt  yon  were  not  a 
meml>er  of  the  London  Corresponding  Sodetj 
kfi  any  other  purpose  but  amusement?— «I  he- 
came  a  member  of  the  London  Corresponding 
Society  for  no  other  purpose  but  amusement. 
I  had  no  other  view ;  no  view  to  give  infor- 
mation of  what  passed  there 

.  How  long  were  you  a  member  of  the  Lon- 
don Corresponding  Society  ?--^I  became  a 
member  of  tne  London  Corresponding  Society 
the  97  th  of  January. 

Do  you  trust  to  your  memory  for  every  thing 
that  passed  there?— I  do  not,  I  took  some 
notes  of  matters  that  passed  there  ? 

When  did  ^ott  itkt  your  ikites?->^Immedi- 
atdy  on  qutttmg  it. 

Didjou  take  them  regularly  ?-^J  took  them 
rMlarly  aft^r  t  came  home. 
Have  you  your  not^  about  you  ?<— I  have. 
Be  so  good  as  to  produce  them.^^Yes,  sir. 
That  is  a  large  volume  of  notes  ?-«-'Te8. 
Can  you  favour  me  with  reading  ft  small 
part  of  them,  only  a  few  lines. 

Mr.  ilfM/miAcr.— You  may  have  all  read  if 
you  please. 

Caunul  for  the  Pefendani.-^Vo,  sir,  I  do 
not  watit  them  all  read. 

WUnei$. — ^The  first  is  at  a  meeting  of  the 
London  Corresponding  Society,  at  the  Globe 
tavern,  Fleet  street,  on  Monday,  Januart  SOth, 
1794.  "  Mr.  Martin,  by  the  appelhition 
of  Citiien  Martin,  was  called  to  the  chair;  he 
addressed  the  meeting  in  a  short  speech,  rig- 
nifying  the  intention  of  calling  them  to« 
gether,  which  was  for  the  purpose  of  the  so- 
ciety at  larse  adopting  the  several  resolutions 
that   had  neen  prepared  for  the  occasion. 


ference,  in  the   paper  you   received   from    and  which  would  be  read  and  submitted  to 
Hardy  ?— They  arc.  I  their  consideration.*' 

Stop  there,  you  hepti   with  a  Particular 

?hrase,  Mr.  Martin,  by  the  appellation  of 
litizen  Martin, — why  do  you  say  by  the  name 
of  Citizen  Martin?— If  f  am  at  a  loss,  and 
misunderstood  the  language,  1  am  son^  fyt 
it ;  but  Mr.  Martin  was  not  so  called,  aS  he 
[holdinp  different  papers] ;  and  this  I  believe  I  usually  is,  Mr.  Martin,  but  Citizen  Martin. 


Hardy?— They  are. 

Will  you  be  so  good  as  look  at  the  papers, 
and  tell  me  whose  hand-writing  they  are? 
whose  hand-writing  is  T.  Hardy  ?— Having 
seen  Mr.  H^y,  as  secretary,  frequently 
write,  in  the  divisions,  I  firmly  believe  that  to 
be   his   hand'Writing ;   also   that,   and  that 


to  be  Mr.  Hardy's  signature ;  the  letter  is  in 
another  hand;  the  ^tterdoes  not  appear  to 
be  his  hand-writing;  this  also  is  the  signa- 
ture, but  not  the  body  of  the  letter ;  I  also 
believe  that  is  his  signature,  and  the  whole  of 
this  I  believe  to  be  his  hand-writing  [speak- 
ing of  several  papers  produced.] 

Cross-examination. 
Where  do  you  live  ?— No.  36,  Fleet-street. 


Is  that  common  there  ?-^It  is,  sir. 

No  person  or  member  of  that  society,  I 
suppose,  would  address  another  in  that  so- 
ciety in  that  ipanner? — I  beg  pardon:  that 
was  the  mode  of  address  of  every  member  of 
that  society  in  common;  and  accidentaUy 
meeting  in  the  street,  it  is  common  to  address 
them  by  that  name. 

Have  you  always  used  the  appellation  of  Ci- 
tizen such  a  one  ?~I  have  not  always  used  it. 


What  is  your  occupation  ? — I  have  no  trade,    not  considering  it  necessary ;   and  as  to  the 
How  do  you  usually  employ  yourself? — 1    minutes,  I  made  them  for  my 


yo 
have  none  but  for  my  amusement. 

How  do  you  amuse  yourself  generally  ? — I 
have  several  ways,  with  my  family. 

You  say  yon  are  a  member  of  the  Corres- 
ponding Society  ?— I  am. 

Are  you  a  member  of  any  other  societies  ? 
— No,  sir,  not  of  that  sort. 

Why  do  you  say  not  of  that  sort  ?— Because 
there  are  others. 


_  own  observation 
and  amusement. 

Did  you  make  use  of  those  minutes  for  your 
own  amusement? — I  did. 

And  upon  oath  you  made  them  for  yotv 
own  amusement  ? — I  consider  myself  standing 
in  that  situation :  I  am  before  God  and  this 
high  tribunal,  and  would  not  say  an  untruth 
for  any  consideration. 

You  say  you  made  them  for  your  own 
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amusemeDt,  und  for  no  other  piir|HMe,  and 
with  no  other  view  ?— No  other  view. 

Did  jon  afterwards  giTe  no  information 
about  it  r — ^I  bad  histractions  to  attend  the 
]>rii7  council,  and  passed  throuah  esamim^ 
don,  and  1  wan  asked  whether  i  had  made 
notes;  I  said  I  had,  and  I  was  desired  to  send 
for  those  notes. 

When  were  yon  examined  before  the  privy 
council  ?— About  the  14th  or  15th  of  May. 

Tell  the  story  how  yon  came  there?— I  ac- 
cidentally met  a  friend  on  the  street,  he  said, 
**  have  you  a  mind  to  go  to  the  Globe  tavern 
in  Fleet  Street?  I  have  a  ticket,  if  you  will 
go,  vou  may  be  amused."    I  did  go. 

Mr.  Anttrtaher.^Vfhen  was  that  f-'-On  the 
SOth  of  January.  I  went,  I  made  iny  obser* 
vations,  and  hwd  the  resolutions.  Mr.  Thel- 
wall  read  the  resolutions ;  it  struck  me  v«t 
forcibly  from  his  manner.  My  fHend  sua, 
vou  had  better  become  a  member;  I  did ;  I 
had  not  then  a  knowledge  of  any  member  in 
his  individual  cauadty,  but  as  a  collective 
body.  I  found  tneir  principles  very  different 
from  what  I  was  acquaints  with ;  I  conn- 
dered  them,  and  thought  them  persons  that 
meant  to  overturn  the  constitntion.  I  went 
as  a  epectator. 

Mr.  CUrk,  counKlfortke  Defendant, '^^mi 
it  at  the  first  meeting  you  thought  so  f — Not 
immcdiately^at  the  first  meeting  I  tlK)ught  it 
extraordinary. 

Notwithstanding  on  the  20th  of  Januair 
you  found  their  principles  so  extremely  dif- 
ferent from  yours,  you  continued  to  attend? -— 
I  was  induced  to  do  so  from  curiosity. 

Why  did  you  not  then  give  information  to 
government? — I  was  perrectly  unacquainted 
with  every  person  of  government  till  after- 
wards. 

They  are  very  well  known,  you  might  have 
easily  got  access  to  them  ?-— Having  so  little 
knowl^ge  of  them,  and  being  so  trifling  an 
individual,  I  never  attempted  it. 

Did  vou  ever  assent  to  the  resolutions  ? — I 
never  absolutely  assented  by  the  manner  their 
resolutions  were 'passed,  in  the  affirmative  or 
nentive,  by  show  of  hands. 

What  was  the  name  of  the  friend' who  in- 
troduced you  ? — Do  you  mean  my  particular 
friend  ? — ^there  is  a  ceremony  of  uemg  intro- 
duced. 

Who  introduced  you  to  the  Globe  tavern  ? 
—Mr.  Samuel  Webb. 

He  introduced  you  to  the  sodety^ — what 
was  the  reason  that  induced  him  to  utrodnce 
you? 

Mr.  Aminaher,  What  does  it  signify  what 
induced  Mr.  Webb  ? 

Onautl/or  Prisoner, — ^The  question  I  mean 
to  draw  hun  to  is  this,  did  he  pubhdy  profisss 
views  that  might  induce  Webb  or  others  to 
desire  him  to  visit  the  society,  or  become  a 
member? — No,  I  made  my  observations  to 
him,  being  struck  with  the  novelty  of  the 
scene;  he  said  you  might  as  well  become  a 
member. 
.  Were  the  people  who  took  you  there  en« 


tSiely  nnacquunled  with  your  political  MOti- 
menta?— I  went  wHk  my  friend  that  prodoced 
the  ticket  and  save  it  me ; — he  was  fitf^gti 
himself^  and  asked  if  I  would  goto  dinner* —  • 
I  conceived  I  was  only  going  to  join  a  con- 
vivial party. 

Did  the  landlord  or  iny  bodv  else  pay  any 
thing  in  to  cany  on  the  society  r— Yes. 

Did  you?^Yes:  the  eipence  was  isd.  at 
bdng  made,  and  one  penny  at  each  meeting. 

Inr.  Anamktr.^ThM  gentleman  has  de- 
sired you  to  state  one  part  of  what  passed  on 
the  80th  of  January,  at  the  Globe  tavern; 
be  so  good  to  state  what  paeaed  then  at  that 
meethig  ?-^' These  resolutione  were  then 
read  by  a  young  man  who  stood  next  the  ehsir- 
man,  whose  name  I  afiorwards  underatood 
was  lUchter,  first  one,  then  the  other;  fbrnt 
•inglv,  and  tiie  question  was  put  upon  each 
by  the  chairman,  and  most  of  them,  bjr  a 
show  of  huids,  were  carried  unanimously.'' 

Countel  Jor  Pri$aner,^~l  have  heaid  of 
witnesses  refreshing  their  memory,  but  never 
heard  them  read  their  notes. 

Lord  Adwtcate.^^'Ux,  Clerk  ordered  him  to 
do  it-*He  is  reading  his  journal  verbathn  by 
mzj  of  evidence,  just  now. 

Mr.  Baron  ivbrtoii.— His  P>POT8  cannot 
mistake,  therefore  I  tiunk  he  nan  better  xead 
them. 

Counsel  for  Prifoaerw—»Were  they  made  at 
the  timer— Yes;  soon  after  they  were. 
^Mr.  Thelwall  on  the  conclusion  rose,  re- 
peated those  resolutions,  and  commented 
upon  them  in  very  bold  and  strong  language, 
recommending  their  adoption,  admng,  that  if 
ministry  attempted  to  land  any  foreign  mer- 
,  cenaries,  or  subsidized  troops,  then  to  repel 
*  force  by  force." 

!  *<  There  were  near  1,000  persons  assembled, 
500  of  which  stayed,  and  partook  of  a  dinner 
provided  on  the  occasion.  Soon  after  the 
cloth  was  drawn,  Thelwall  took  the  chair, 
I  gave  several  toasts, — first,  the  Rights  of  Bian, 
and  sung  many  Republican  eongs;  most  of 
those  songs  were  afterwards  printed,  and  sold 
by  him  in  the  several  divisions,  and  at  his 
lectures." 

**  ThelwaU  and  John  Williams  w«re  two  of 
the  stewards  on  this  occask)n,~Gemkl  was 
also  present,  and,  I  believe  a  steward." 

Mr.  AnUnaher. — 1  have  no  more  questiooa 
to  ask  this  witness. 

Mr.  C^eHk— You  say  you  were  esaBained  by 
the  privy  council,  how  came  vou  to  be  ex- 
amined bv  them*? — I  was  sent  nir,  as  many  •f 
the  members  were. 

Had  you  made  any  application  to  tiie  mem- 
bers of  the  privy  councn  ? — I  had  not 

It  was  not  by  ^our  own  means  you  were 
sent  for  to  the  pnvy  council  ? — ^No. 

Nor  by  any  suggestion  of  yours?— No,  sir. 

What  induced  you  to  come  down  here?— I 
heard  you  sav  you  live  in  London,  are  you 
upon  a  visit  r— No,  sir,  I  came  down  here 
from  the  privy  coundl,  with  one  of  the  Idng^ 
messengers. 

At  your  own  expense  ?— At  present. 
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Lord  iirfoocofe.— You  weie  there  the  tSth 
of  Majr^^YeSy  I  was  emnined  before  the 
privy  council. 

Aad  Hardv  was  taken  up  on  the  19th^-* 
On  the  19th :  Am  I  to  receive  those  two 
papers  now? 

Mr.  AMutnahtr.-^^Of  sir,  when  the  juiy 
have  done  with  them. 

Mr.  LauMMn  sworn. 

Look  at  that  pa|>er  sir^ — see  if  you  know  it  ? 
«<-YeSy  sir,  I  know  it  very  well^ — it  is  a  letter  I 
found  in  a  bookcase  in  Hardy's  house. 

Were  you  emptoyed  to  take  him  up  ?— Yes, 
I  had  a  warrant  from  the  secretary  ot  state. 

You  took  him  into  custody,  aind  searched 
his  house?— Ye&  I  did. 

And  you  found  thatpaper  ?— Yes. 

Look  at  that,  you  round  that  at  the  same 
time  ?^-YeSy  sir. 

Lord  Adto(mte,^ll  is  a  letter  signed  WU- 
liam  Skirving,  dated  35th  May  1793,-*he 
found  those  papers  in  Hardy's  house,  under  a 
warrant  from  the  secretary  of  state,  and  took 
that  man  in  custody,  and  the  printed  letter 
you  will  have  read,  siened  Thomas  Hardy. 

Mr.  AnMiruiher, — ^What  are  you?*- One  of 
the  king's  messengers. 

By  virtue  of  a  warrant  from  the  secretary  of 
state,  you  took  him  up,  and  found  these 
papc^  ?— Yes  I  did. 

Alegander  AUcheoon  sworn — according  to 
the  Scots  form. 

Mr.  AwtinUker, — Now  reooUect  tliat  you 
are  upon  your  oath,  and  you  will  recollect  the 
consequences  of  standine  in  that  situation. — 
Look  at  those  papers, — do  not  tell  me  what 
they  are ;  but  whether  they  are  your  hand- 
writing?—The  greater  part  are  my  hand- 
writing. 

Show  me  which  part  of  it  is  your  hand- 
writing?—The  list,  sir,  is  my  hand,  and  all 
these, , 

What  is  the  list  ?— -A  list  of  the  members 
of  the  delegates  of  the  British  Convention. 

Was  David  Downie  a  member  of  the  Con- 
vention ?-^If  he  was,  hu  name  will  appear  as 
a  member. 

Were  vou  secretary  to  that  Convention? — 
I  was  only  assistant  to  Mr.  Skirving,  who  was 
secretary. 

It  was  your  business  to  receive  the  motions 
that  were  given  in?— That  was  part  of  it 

Is  that  name,  **  David  Downie,''  your  hand- 
writing?— [No  answer.! 

Mr.  Cullen. — ^Yoo  said  you  would  produce 
the  proceedxhgs  of  the  British  Convention,  to 
show  the  intention  of  them,  but  would  not 
show  any  thing  in  them  to  show  David  Dow- 
nie was  concerned  with  them  ? 

Lord  Advocate, — Aha  the  answer  the  Soli- 
citor general  gave,  I  trust  your  lordships  will 
hardly  doubt  I  am  entitled  to  prove  them. 

Mr.  Clerk^-^The  answer  made  by  Mr.  Soli- 
citor* general,  upon  the  occasion  alluded  to,  b 
inapplicable  to  the  present  objection.     We 
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then  insisted  thatyoo  could  not  piove  the 
proceedings  of  the  late  Convention.    But  we 
now  make  a  very  different  objection,  which  is 
this ;  let  the  proceedings  of  that  Conventioa 
be  what  they  may,  you  cannot  be  allowed  to 
prove  that  the  prisoner  was  a  meadfer  of  it,  and 
therefore,  you  are  not  entitled  to  produce  the 
minutes  with  that  view,  or  to  take  notice 
whether  the  prisoner's  name  appears  in  them 
or  noL    The  prisoner  is  not  cnarged  in  the 
indictment,  with  having  been  a  member  of 
the  late  convention,  nor  could  such  a  charge 
have  been  received  by  the  Court ;  because  the 
prisoner  was  examined  as  a  witness  for  the 
crown,  with  rewd  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
ConventbiL     But  evidence,  applviiig  to  a 
charge  which  is  not  made,  and  which  could 
not  be  received  if  it  were  niade^  is  totally  in- 
admissible.    Neither  is  this  evidence  at  all 
necessary  to  the  prosecutor's  case.    The  pri- 
soner is  only  charged  with  a  conspiracy  to 
form  a  new  convention,  alleged  to  be  sinular 
in  its  nature  to  the  late  Convention,  and  it  is 
said,  that  the  late  Convention  was  of  a  crimi- 
nal  nature.    All  that  is  necessarv,  therefore, 
to  be  proved,  with  renrd  to  the  late  Conven- 
tion, is,  that  it  was  of  a  criminal  nature;  and 
it  is  of  no  consequence  to  the  prosecutor's 
case,  whether  the  prisoner  was  a  member  of 
it  or  not 

Mr.  Afutrutker^i^Ichugit  him  with  con- 
tinuing to  promote  the  views  of  the  British 
convention,  and  being  aiding  and  assisting 
towards  calling  another  and  similar  conven- 
tion ;  in  order  to  prove  what  another  and  simi- 
lar convention  was^  I  must  prove  what  this 
was,  and  that  Dowme  knew  what  it  was. 

Mr.  CulUn.'-M.r.  Anstruther's  aiiswer  to 
me  was,  I  do  not  care  whether  Downie  was  a 
member  of  the  British  Convention  or  not;  all 
I  mean  to  show  is,  a  convention  then  met,  and 
had  certain  objects  in  their  view,  and  came  to 
certain  resolutions ; — ^that  is  what  Mr.  An- 
struther  had  alone  in  his  mind ;  now,  he  goes 
to  show  David  Duwnie  was  a  member  of  that 
Convention,  which  I  aoprehend  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  case;  ana  any  .thing  concerning 
David  Downie  with  the  Convention,  or  in 
that  Convention,  is  not  now  to  be  gone  into 
consistently  with  the  assurances  he  received 
on  the  former  trials,  that  he  ^was  not  to  be 
brought  into  question  for  it 

Mr.  Amtrutker.^l  thoi^ht  the  objection 
made,  and  I  answered  it. 

Mr.  Clerk, — It  seems  to  be  acknowledged, 
on  all  hands,  that  they  went  upon  unwarrant- 
able proceedings;  tiiey  were  charged  with 
sedition. 
Mr.  JfisfmfAer.— Remove  the  witness. 
Mr.  Clerk. — We  have  formerly  heard  it 
stated,  from  the  highest  authority  on  the 
bench,  that  to  say  a  man  had  been  a  member 
of  that  convention,  was  to  accuse  him  of  the 
crime  of  sedition.  But  according  to  the  doc- 
trines laid  down  since  this  court  was  opened, 
the  conduct  of  that  convention  amounted  to  a 
crime  somewhat   higher  than  sedition;  in 
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shorty  it  was  treasonable.  And  the  lord  ad- 
vocate has  expressly  said^  that  the  London 
Corresponding  Society  with  which  the  late 
Convention  was  connected,  had  treasonable 
projects  in  view,  from  which  the  plain  infer- 
ence isy  that  the  late  Convention,  before  its 
dispersion,  was  guilty  of  high  treason.  It 
would  follow,  that  by  proving  the  prisoner  to 
have  been  a  member  of  thai  Convention,  a 
charge  of  hish  treason  would  be  proved 
against  him;  ror  it  must  be  supposed,  that  he 
was  accessorv  to  the  common  guilt.  This  is 
breaking  faith  with  the  prisoner,  and  directly 
against  law,  as  he  was  examined  as  a  ^tness 
for  the  crown,  with  renrd  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  convention;  and  it  would  create  an  im- 
proper influence  on  the  minds  of  the  jury,  and 
perplex  the  question  upon  which  they  are  to 

give  a  verdict.  The  prisoner  is  indicted  for 
igh  treason,  and  the  jury  are  to  determine  by 
their  verdict,  whether  he  has  been  guilty  of 
high  treason,  or  not  A  specific  treason  is 
charged  in  the  indictment,  and  the  prosecutor 
woum  now  attempt  to  prove  another  treason, 
which  neither  is,  nor  could  be  stated  in  the 
indictment  This  is  to  confound  and  perplex 
the  junr  with  distinctions  between  treasons 
charged  but  not  proved,  and  treasons  proved 
but  not  charged. 

Mr.  AminUher. — ^He  is  not  indicted  for 
being  a  member  of  the  British  Convention,  or 
for  any  thing  he  did  there. 

Lara  Fretident. — Suppose  the  question 
were  put  in  this  manner,  <*  Do  you  know 
that  the  prisoner  had  access  to  be  acquainted 
with  tlie  proceedings  of  that  first  Convention  ?" 
Have  you  any  objtetion  to  that } 

Mr.  CuUtn  and  Mr.  CJfrJk.— No. 

Lord  Advocate* — I  have  no  objection  to  its 
being  put  in  that  way^-call  in  the  witness. 

Lord  Freudent^hLr.  Aitcbeson,  take  no- 
tice, I  do  not  mean  to  ask  whether  Mr.  Dow- 
nie  waa  or  not  a  member  of  that  Convention, 
but  I  put  this  ouestion  to  you,— do  you  know 
whether  Mr.  Downie  had  access  to  know 
what  were  the  proceedings  of  the  first  Conven- 
tion?—Had  he  or  not  access  to  know  the 
nature  of  the  bu»ness  done  in  that  Conventran 
or  their  proceedings?— I  suppose  he  had  ac- 
cess to  Know  it  from  news-papers;  and  a 
number  of  people  were  visitors;  he  might 
have  access;  but  whether  he  had  or  not 
knowledge  of  it,  I  cannot  tell;  he  certainly 
had  access,  and  the  public  had  access. 

Do  you  know  he  had  access  yourself? — I 
have  seen  him  there. 

Do  you  know  your  own  hand* writing?— 
Yes,  I  know  this. 

Where  dkd  you  write  that  ? — I  wrote  that  I 
think  in  the  dommittee  of  Union. 

What  is  the  date  of  it?— I  think  it  has  no 
date. 

Do  you  know  George  Rosses  hand-vrriting? 
<"-Yes,  I  have  a  guess  at  it 

Mr.  Ctt^n^^here  is  one  thing  I  submit 
to  ytour  lordships,  because  I  conceive  it  to  be 
the  law,  not  only  of  Scotland,  but  of  every 


odier  country  whatever,  that  no  witnesscan 
be  asked  a  question,  the  answer  to  which  may 
criminate  himself;  if  he  is  called  upon  to 
give  evidence  with  respect  to  the  prooeedinga 
of  the  British  Convention,  the  answer  may 
criminate  himself,  and  therefore  I  submit  that 
the  witness  ought  to  be  put  upon  his  guard, 
and  ought  to  be  told  that  he  is  not  obliged  to 
answer  any  question  that  he  thinks  may  have 
that  efiect. 

Mr.  C^fc.— There  is  a  very  great  difler« 
ence  between  the  law  of  England,  and  the  law 
of  Scotland,  upon  this  subject.    In  the  Scots 
criminal  courts,  when  a  tochu  criminis  is  ad- 
duced as  a  witness  for  the  crown,  he  is  toM 
by  the  judge,  that  his  evidence  will  not  miliU 
tate  against  nimself,  and  even,  that  by  civin^ 
his  evidence,  he  is  secured  from  anv  niture 
prosecution,  upon  the  fi^ts  to  which  it  re- 
lates.*   He  is  therefore  bound  by  his  oath  to 
tell  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth,  withM>ut 
any  exception  of  such  truths  as  may  involve 
himself  in  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner.  It  is  j>ars 
judUU  to  ^ve  him  this  information,   and 
every  lawyer  who  hears  me,  knows  it  is  the 
universal  practice.    But,  my  lords,  this  is  an 
Enjfluk  court,  and  the  law  of  England  is  very 
difierent    A  witness  by  givins  evidence  for 
the  crown,  does  not  discharge  nimself  of  the 
crime.    He  may  afterwards  be  prosecuted  for 
the  same  crime,  and  there  are  even  cases,  in 
which  the  very  depoution  of  the  prisoner^ 
•when  formerly  examined  as  a  witness,  has 
been  used  as  evidence  in  order  to  convict  him- 
self.    This  beine  the  rule  of  English  law,  a 
vritness  is  not  bound  to  speak  the  whole 
truth.    He  is  entitle  to  malce  a  reservatbn 
of  such  truths  as  would  involve  him  in  guilt; 
and  if  any  question  is  put,  the  answer  to  which 
would  cnmmate  him,  oe  may  refuse  to  answer 
that  question.    My  lords,  I  know  it  will  be 
said,  on  the  part  of  the  prosecutor  (I  heard  it 
urged  the  other  day  on  Watt's  trial,  but  it  dkl 
not  satisfy  me),  that  the  witness  himself  is  the 
best  jud^e  of  what  may  involve  him  in  guilt: 
and  it  is  said,  that  if  a  witness  might  be 
brought  to  trial,  noon  the  same  fects  with  re- 
gard to  whidi  he  nad  eiven  evidence,  there 
would  be  an  end  to  evidence  by  a  socttu  crnni- 
nif .    With  reeard  to  these  objections,  the  wit- 
ness is  no  doubt  the  ultimate  judge,  how  far 
he  is  in  safety  to  answer  the  questions  that 
are  put  to  him,    But  every  witness  is  not  a 
lawyer ;  he  may  be  mbtaken  in  his  opinion, 
and  therefore  he  ought  to  be  put  on  his  guard 
by  the  Court.    Accordioglv,  my  infbrmatk>n 
is,  that  in  England,  it  b  held  to  be  the  dutv 
of  ti^e  judge,  to  put  the  witness  on  hu  guard, 
whenever  a  question  is  asked,  the  answer  to 
which  may  criminate  him ;  and  after  he  is  so 
put  on  his  guard,  he  answers  the  question  or 
not,  as  he  pleases.    As  to  men  eriminUf  I  be- 
lieve veiy  uttle  could  be  had  in  England  from 

*  As  to  the  evidence  of  a  toaus  crimtiitf,  see 
the  notes  VoL  10,  p.  781 ;  Vol.  11,  p.  1058,  & 
VoL  13,  p.  194,  of  this  Colieclion. 
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tbeir  evidenm  if  tkqr  ^  ■»*  prevMnljr  m- 
owe  such  MBunoees  as  thej  ooukl  rei  j 
that  iher  diould  not  be  proaecated.  Tl 
are  €BtitM  lo  waroiM  as  well  as  oCiieBB,  wii 
ngard  lo  what  part  oftheir  erideooe  may  mi- 
Ikite  a^sioflit  ibeni;  but  tbeir  may  aad  it 
men  prudent  to  gnre  tbeir  cvidencet  Cban  to 
ran  a  micb  greater  risk  from  not  sping  their, 
erkfeace. — wH  besides  the  duty  a?  the  Comt 
in  this  respect,  I  am  informed  that,  in  pnc- 
tioe,  the  pnsoner's  oounsel  an  allowed  to  sug- 
Best  to  toe  Court,  wbat  questions  may  en» 
Oangier  tbe  witness.  The  piiaoner  bas  piatoly 
an  iateresly  that  Uie  witness  should  not  been* 
Inpped  by  such  questions. — And  therefore.  I 
do  buBiibly  presmne,  that  the  witacas  will  be 
pit  on  his  i^iard  by  your  kmlAios,  againat 
auch  questioBs  as  may  inwdve  nimBelf  in 
guil^  es^edalfy  where  toe  guilt  is  alleged  to 
be  no  leas  than  bigh  treason. 

Lord  JriiBoatorf-^  sh^  not  titrabie  ^nur 
leidshlps  with  msny  ohaeivations;  but  one 
tbiac  Ofopped  from  Mr.  Oerk,  which  wua^ 
that  be  bad  an  iaieiest  in  the  witness  notaa- 
sweiing;  upon  which  I  must  maloeone  r»- 
■Msk.  Whatever  may  be  the  interest  of  the 
priooner,  or  of  the  prasaeutor,  it  is  for  the  io- 
lerest«f  the  oouatiy,  that  die  truth  should 
prevniLr-^t  may  be  1^  pdvilege  of  the  wit- 
ness^ if  be  obooseSp  not  to  answer  any  qnes* 
tion;  but  the  oounael  bas  not  the  piivil^ge  of 
lattng  the  witness,  tiiat  be  shaU  not  answer 
the  (SMrtuponoath,if  faepleasea. 

Mr*.  Gu'te.'-When  I  understand  the  rale, 
I  shall  nswnply  wilb  it;  what  I  am^ingto 
notice,  ts  a  case  the  geotiemen  will  not  fi». 
bably  have  fofgot,  a  wen  i«oant«ne.  It  was 
thatofMr.Puraibyforkilbng  colsnel  Eaper, 
tried  bsfove  Mr.  Baron  Ho^iwai.  Aquesbon 
was  put  to  a  genend  officer,  to  whidi  the 
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oouttel  for  tlm  prisoner  dlyectad  as  the 
awernngbt  involve bim  in  chmiaali^ 
aelf;  upon  leor  ai^uaaents  tbejudge*^dBtor- 
flrioed  It  would,  and  it  aras  put  in  j 
flbMe. 

lir.'  jf HiemMcr —Ibeliewe  Mr. Cull 
thoilly  for  tbises  no  other  than  ano 
itunistbe  ulbenrise:  it  cannot  be  doul 
that  the  witness  osay  answar  if  be  fileases. 

I^d  Oyef  Awoa.— Then  is  m  -principle 
nmseaetllaiin  the  course  of  adnunisbatam 
qf  justice,  than  that  no  -witness  is  bound  to 
crinuaato  hiasselfni  giving  ewieooe.  Juntos 
uAen  ^venoftice  of  tSas  to  the  witaess;  but 
the  dong  it  «e  not,  is  a  mattorofdiscretiony 
vrinob  uaigfat  to  rest  wilb  the  judge,  acQoiding 
to  the  situation  In  ixdiieh  the  witaess  >*«fpn^ 
to  be  piaoed ;  the  -parties  baive  no  tttt  to 


Mr.  £toiaa  JKprfoa.^The  imnoi^<of  com- 
mon mason  n^  biw,wiUsiotoU^A  witnsas 
to  gm  answeia  to  •criminato  bonsetf;  but 
there  lanolbing  to -pmvcnt  bisdei^g  it;  aor 
4s  it  -for  the  •prisoner'^'Couasel  to  make  that 
objection:  the  lord  advocate  bas  oat  mid, 
that  be  is  afterwards  to  try  Uus  witness^  laor 
could  he  with  propriety  be  bmoght  to  trial ; 


be  is  tberafore  at  full  liberty  to  speak  out  the 
tmth. 

Mr.  Jintttidhtr.'^lX,  is  clear,  the  witaess 
could  notciiminate  himself  in  answeriag  this 
question,  he  is  only  asked  if  that  piqper 
Boss's  hand^writing. 

htrd  Fre$idemL^ln  asr'd  courts,  it 
'  times  iappens  that  witoessesare  adduced  to 
'  civeevsdeiace,  upon  focta  of  a  criming  nature, 
netwnen  oarUes  who  have  no  authority  or 
power  to  oiachai;^  the  prosecution  bmce  a 
oourt  ofcrinanaljurivdtrtisn,  if  any  ancb  shall 
arise  out  of  the  focts  thus  meant  to  be  gtven 
in  evidence.  In  such  acase,  and  wbeee  the 
question  ]mt  tends  to  dmw  an  answer  vbich 
amy  criminate  the  witness  hiamcif,  I  nndep> 
atand  it  to  be  the  daly  of  the  jndge,to  give  no- 
tice to  the  witness,  that  be  is  at  liberty  to  de- 
dine  maldne  au  answer  to  the  question,  on 
account  of  dSe  efiect  whicbit  nuiy  nave  agsmst 
himself;  not  that  the  answer,  if  made,  could 
be  used  as  evidence  elsewhere,  but  that  it 
migbt  lajr  a  fomldation  for  his  being  peose- 
cutedyby  giving  information  of  bis  nwn  guilt. 
But,  with  respect  to  the  pioceediDgs  in 
oourte  of  criminal  jurisdiction,  wiib  sniicbl 
bad  oocasien  to  be  well  acquaintad,  as  indklic 
prasetutor,  for  several  years,  I  Imaw  tbat  it  is 
common,  and  often  necessary,  to  admit  aooom- 
pbces  in  the  crime,  as  witnesses  agaiaat  the 
priaaner.  otherwise  crimes  would  too  oiften  go 
unpunbhed.  But  I  always  understood  it  to 
be  a  settled  rule,  that  his  mi^esty's  advocate 
pMsecutingfor  the  King,  could  not,  after  mak- 
vaf  sncb  use  of  anaeoompboe,  or  sortatci-Mii- 
nii^lHin^  the  witness  himself  to  trial  for  the 
same  crime.  Neither  would  it  make  any  dif- 
ference, as  veiY  ingenionshr  suggested  from 
tbebar,that  the  permn  ot the  iSvocato  was 
chaaaed  by  death,  or  otherwise ;  for  in  every 
such  businosSi  bis  miyosty*s  advocate  acto  offi- 
cially, and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  suc- 
cessor in  affice,  would  be  bound  by  what  his 
fradeoesBor  did.  Thn  rale  stands  upon  the 
principles  of  fhdn  good  sense,  justioe,  and 
utility ;  ind  has  been  sanctioned  by  snnaemo- 
nal  practice  wbiisis.  I  doaot  pmiessto bave 
the  same  knowledge  of  the  law  or  pcaetioeaf 
fingUnd ;  bat  I  desire  to  be  iafoimed  by  those 
who  do  Imaw^i^  bear  the  matter  is  understood 
there,  and  in  tnals  such  as  the  presents  or^at 
least,  I  deare  to  know  eiplicitly  foom  his  ma- 
jesty's advocate,  whether  this  witness  Mr. 
Ailcheson,  or  ai^  other  witness  who  may  be 
adduced  by  bim  in  this  trial,  di)efi,«r  does 
not  remain  exposed  to  be  tried  by  him  for  the 
same  crime.  If  I  receive  an  answer  in  the 
affirmative,  I  shall  think  it  my  doty  to  in- 
form the  witness,  when  a  question  is  put  to 
him,  tending  to  criminate  himself,  thsU  be  is 
at  bbeity  to  dedine  answering  it.  But  if  I  am 
assured  that  the  witness  runs  no  risk  of  being 
prosecutod  himself,  being  virtually  orexpKressly 
liberated  from  the  charge,  so  for  as  hebimself 
may  be  omcemed,  in  consequence  of  his  be- 
ing called  as  a  witness,  and  speaking  out  the 
truth  in  this  trial,  it  will  he  my  .dut}-  to  tell 
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hlm»  that  he  is  bound  to  speak  out  the  whole 
truth,  and  that  he  is  in  safety  so  to  do. 

Lird  AdFoeate.'-^The  present  witness.  Ait- 
cheson,  being  a  Scotsman,  and  residing  within 
the  county  of  Edinburghi  can  only  be  tried  in 
this  county,  and  by  a  jury  of  this  county;  as 
public  prosecutor  for  Scotland,  I  explicitly  de- 
clare in  this  court,  that  it  is  not  my  intention 
to,  and  I  never  will,  bring  Aitchcson  to  trial,  for 
any  accession  to  the  crime  of  treason  charged 
against  this  prisoner,  so  fUr  as  the  witness  nmy 
have  been  accessory  to  it,  previous  to  this 
trial. 

Lord  Chief  Baron. — I  served  a  good  many 
years  as  prosecutor  in  this  country,  and  I  al- 
ways understood,  when  I  brought  a  sociui  cri- 
miniSf  as  a  witness,  that  my  bands  were  tied 
up  from  the  prosecution  of  him  for  any  thine 
spoken  at  that  bar.  But  if  he  would  not  speak 
outy  I  thought  myself  at  liberty  to  prosecute 
him  for  any  thing  he  did  not  speak  out ;  a 
person  bemg  brought  to  the  par,  and  not 
speaking,  should  that  protect  him  from  trial 
for  any  offence,  when  he  is  only  protected  for 
what  he  shall  speak  upon  that  trial  ? 

Lord  President. — I  am  of  the  same  opinion ; 
if  he  refuses  to  speak,  he  is  not  a  witness; 
he  may  be  put  back  to  his  former  situation. 

Lord  Advocate, — ^What  the  honourablejudge 
has  stated  is  perfectly  right>and  the  law. 

Mr.  Anttruther, — ^1  believe  that  is  correctly 
the  practice  in  England;  I  know  of  no  instance 
where  a  judge  has  tried  a  person  who  has  come 
forward  voluntarily,  and  given  evidence :  there 
have  been  cases  of  this  sort,  where  a  person 
who  is  called  as  a  witness,  refused  to  answer, 
and  has  been  tried;  but  where  a  witness  has 
told  the  truth,  I  believe  there  is  no  instance 
of  his  having  been  tried;  although  certainly  it 
does  not  amount  to  a  pardon,  if  such  persons 
act  fairly,  and  disclose  the  whole  truth,  al- 
though they  are  not  entitled  of  right  to  a  par- 
don, the  practice  is,  to  stop  the  prosecution 
against  them,  and  if  it  were  a  capital  offence, 
the  court  of  King's  bench  would  bail,  in  order 
that  the  person  might  apply  to  the  Crown. 

Lord  JEtkgrove,^l  think  it  6 1  to  say  a  few 
words  on  this  subject,  as  being  the  senior 
judge  (now  present)  of  the  court  of  justiciary, 
in  which  court  I  have  sat  nine  years,  and  had 
before  attended  it  ever  since  X  came  to  the 
bar.  I  never  doubted  that  the  law  of  Scotland 
now  stands  as  it  has  been  explained,  both  by 
your  lordship,  and  the  lord  cnief  baron.  In 
this  country,  and  I  believe  in  every  country 
which  has  a  regular  constitution  and  govern- 
ment, focu  criminis  are  admissible  witnes- 
ses in  trials  for  crimes;  and,  indeed,  in  many 
cases,  justice  could  not  be  done,  nor  the  great- 
est criminals  convicted,  without  the  aid  of 
such  evidence  ;  accordingly  very  few  cases 
have  been  tried  in  my  time,  of  a  complicated 
nature,  in  which  many  persons  have  been  con- 
cerned, where socii criminis  were notexaniiiicd; 
— but  I  never  knew  an  attempt  made  by  the 
prosecutor,  to  bring  afterwards  to  trial  for  tiie 
same  crime,  any  person  who  had  been  exa- 
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mined  as  a  witness  upon  that  crime,  to  whic 
he  had  been  accessory,  and  who  had  not  re- 
fused to  give  evidence,  but  had  given  evidence. 
I  had  conceived  a  notion  in  my  own  mind, 
that,  if  such  an  attempt  should  be  made,  the 
jud^s,  who  are  to  determine  upon  the  la^  of 
the  land  as  it  strikes  them,  would  not  suffer 
a  person  so  circumstanced,  to  be  subjected  to 
a  trials  and  consequently,  that  it  is  not  optional 
in  the  public  ])rosecutor  to  bring  hhn  to  trial 
or  not,  for  that  the  court  would  mterfbre,  and 
prevent  such  trial  proceeding,  although  that 
case  has  not  yet  occurred.     Here  the  public 
prosecutor  has  thought  fit  to  bring  by  subpana 
to  give  evidence,  a  person,  who,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  England,  is  anaasociatein  the  crime; 
and  if  that  person  shoirid  say  nothing  after 
he  is  sworn,  it  would  not  preve|:ithim  from 
being  tried ;    but  his  giving  evidence  is  the 
thing  that  must  secure  hkn.     I  did  not,  how- 
ever, conceive  that  the  question  now  put  to 
Mr.  Aitchesou,  could  have  led  to  the  discus- 
sion of  this  point,  bectose  he  formerly  gave 
evidence  in  a  case  that  was  tried  upon  a  charge 
for  sedition,  respecting  what  is  called  the  Bri- 
tish Convention,  in  consequence  of  having 
been  then  told,  that  his  giving  evidence  was 
to  secure  him  from  bein^  tried  for  any  crime, 
whether  under  the  name  of  treason  or  sedition 
arising  out  of  his  having  been  a  member  of 
the  British  Convention.     I  therefore  think 
there  is  no  place  for  the  objection  in  his  case  ; 
and,  with  respect  to  any  other  witnesses  who 
may  have  been  accomplices,  I  am  of  the  same 
opinion  with  your  lordships ;  it  is  not  compe- 
tent for  the  prisoner's  counsel  to  object,  al- 
though the  witness  himself  may  decline  to 
answer  to  questions,  tending  to  criminate  him- 
self; but ifne  chooses  to  answer,  and  gives  evi- 
dence, I  conceive  he  m^II  be  secure  against  any 
future  prosecution. 

Lord  Sminton. — If  an  accomplice  could  not 
be  produced  as  a  witness,  it  would  be  impossi* 
ble  to  discover  crimes.      When  such  a  per- 
son  is  brought  to  be  examined  as  a  wit- 
ness, it  is  not  the  right  of  the  prisoner  to 
object  to  his  admissibility  upon  that  ground , 
it  IS  the  risht  only  of  the  witness  himself  to 
object ;  and  if  be  does  object,  then  the  duty  of 
the  court  is,  to  tell  him  he  is  not  bound  to 
answer  any  thing  that  may  criminate  himself, 
and  if  he  is  silent  as  a  witness,  he  certainly 
subjects  himself  to  be  brought,  though  not  in 
the  character  of  a  witness,  yet  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  prisoner,  to  the  bar.     If,  without  ob- 
jecting, ne  shall  give  his  evidence,  it  is  the 
fixed  practice  of  every  court  of  law  of  which  I 
have  had  occasion  to  hear  or  read,  that  he  can« 
not  be  brought  to  trial  upon  account  of  any 
thing  he  says ;  it  is  a  protection  to  him  that 
hecanoot  be  brought  to  trial  upon  that  ac- 
count; but  I  see  no  butsincss  tlie  court  cr  any 
bo<1y  else  has,  to  sugi^c^tto  a  witness  ttiat  he  13 
not  to  answer  any  thin^ ;  it  is  giving  him  a  hint 
not  to  do  his  duty  to  nis  country,  and  to  tell 
the  truth, — so  I  concur  in  th^  opinion  given  by 
the  whole  Court. 
D 
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lord  Dttiuifnifffi.-i-I  concur  with  the  lord 
president  and  the  rest  of  the  Court,  that  the 
prisoner  and  the  counsel  have  no  right  to 
suggest  to  the  witness  that  be  is  not  bound 
to  answer. 

Lord  Abercromhie  concurred  in  the  same 
opinion. 

Mr.  Clerk. — ^My  lords,  I  see  the  question  I 
xnean  to  put  to  AIV  .Aitcheson  will  come  more 
properly  afterwards. 

Mr.  Amiruiher  (to  Mr.  Aitcheson). — Do 
you  know  George  Ross? — ^Yes. 

Was  he  your  assistant  ?— He  assisted  Mr. 
Skirving  along  with  me. 

See  if  YOU  know  his  hand-writing? — ^I  think 
that  is  h»  hand-writing. 

Lord  Advocate, — The  jurvwill  attend;  we 
have  proved  some  papers  which  I  mentioned, 
and  the  clerk  may  now  read  them. 

Mr.  Atuirttiker  (to  Aitcheson). — ^The  mo- 
rons that  were  made  in  that  convention 
yrtm  handed  over  to  you,  were  they  not  ? — 
Genendly  while  I  was  there. 

Tell  us  whether  that  is  one } — ^It  is. 

[Letters  produced  and  read.*] 

Clerk  of  Arraignt, — ^This  is  a  letter  siened 
Thomas  Hardy,  secretary.  No.  9,  Piccadilly, 

"  •  In  cases,*'  says  Mr.  Burnett  (ch.  18.  p, 
486)  "  of  conspiracies,  or  illegal  combinations, 
it  is  oflen  necessary  to  prove  the  general  con- 
spiracy, and  its  nature  and  object  by  produc- 
ing the  minutes  or  resolutions  of  the  associa- 
tion ;  and  this  b  admissible  evidence  against 
the  party  accused  of  being  one  of  that  con- 
spiracy, though  his  name  do  not  appear  on 
tnese  minutes  or  resolutions.    Nay,  in  such 
cases,  evidence  of  the  proceedings  and  resolu- 
tions of  other  associations   connected  with 
them,  and  implicated  in  the  same  pursuit,  and 
even  of  the  correspondence,  writings,   and 
actings  of  individuals  connected  witn  those 
other  associations,  are  admitted  to  show  what 
were  the  general  views  and  objects  of  the  con- 
spiracy in  which  the  prisoner  has  been  en- 
gaged, the  effect  of  these  circumstances  upon 
the  case  of  the  prisoner  being  left  to  the  jury. 
In  the  trial  of  Downie  ana  Walt,  for  high 
tr^son,  at  Edinburgh,  in  September,  1791, 
the  minutes  and  proceedings  of  the  British 
Convention,  and  the  papers  found  in  the  pos- 
session of  Skirving  and  Margarot,  members 
of  that  association,  were  eiven  in  evidence 
against  the  prisoners,  while,  in  the  various 
prosecutions  for  high  treason  in  England,  in 
the  same  year  of  Hardy,  Tooke,  and  others,  the 
proceedings  and  minutes  of  the  Association  of 
Sheffield,  and  of  the  British  Convention  at 
Edinburgh,  were  admitted  as  evidence  of  the 
acts  of  the  Societv  in  London,  and  those  of 
the    Constitutional  Society    were    admitted 
against  the  Corresponding  Society,  they  being 
all  implicated  in  the  same  transaction. 

**  As  to  Letters  of  Correspondence,  the 
general  rule  is,  that  those  written  by  persons 
oifferent  from  the  prisoner^  and  addressed  to 
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and  is  dated  London,  17th  May,  179S,  and  di- 
rected to  Mr.  William  Skirving,  secretary  of 
the  society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People, 
Edinburgh. 

**  Sir ;— The  London  Corresponding^  Society 
eagerly  seize  the  opportunity  of  Mr.  Urouhart 
gonig  back  to  Edmburgh,  to  request  of  your 
society  a  renewal  of  correspondence,  and  a 
more  mtimate  co-operation  in  that  which  both 
societies  alike  seek,  viz.  a  reform  in  the  par- 
liamentary representation.  We  arc  very  sen- 
sible that  no  society  can,  by  itself,  bring  about 
tliat  desirable  end ;  let  us  therefore  unite  as 
much  as  possible,  not  only  with  each  other, 
but  with  every  other  society  throughout  the 
nation ;  our  petitions,  you  will  have  learned, 
have  been  all  of  them  unsuccessful ;  our  at- 
tention must  now  therefore  be  turned  to  some 
more  effectual  means ;  from  your  society  we 
would  willingly  learn  them,  and  you,  on  tout 
part,  may  depend  upon  our  adopting  the  nrm- 
est  measures,  provided  they  are  constitu- 
tional, and  we  hope  the  country  will  not  be 
behind  hand  with  us. 

^*  This  war  has  already  opened  the  eyes  of 
many ;  and,  should  it  continue  much  longer, 
there  is  no  answering  for  its  eflects  on  the 
minds  of  the  people. 

third  parties,  and  not  found  in  the  prisoner's 
possession,  or  letters  addressed  to  the  prisoner 
nimsetf,  though  found  in  his  custody,  are  not 
admissible   against   him.     But  in  cases   of 
combination,  general  concert,  or  conspiracy, 
such  letters  are  admissible  evidence  to  the 
effect  of  estabUshing  the  general  concert  or 
conspiracy,  if  written  by  members  of,  or  con- 
nected with  it,  to  other  members,  whether  the 
prisoner  or  third  parties ;  and  whether  found  in 
the  possession  or  the  prisoner  or  of  third  per- 
sons ;  and,  in  certain  cases,  even  though  these 
letters  have  not  reached  tiie  persons  to  whom 
they  were  addressed,  if  they  nave  gone  out  of 
the  possession  of  the  person  who  wrote  them. 
In  Skirving*s  case,  January,  1794,  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  him  from  Pahner  (who  had  been 
.  previously  convicted  of  sedition),  and  found  in 
'  nis  possession,  was  received  in  evidence;  and, 
I  in  the  trial  of  Downie  and  Watt,  for  high  trea* 
)  son  (at  Edinburgh,  September,  1794),  letters 
'  from  Hardy,  of  London,  to  Margarot,  Skirving^ 
and  others,  and  from  them  to  Hardy,  were 
without  objection,  produced  in  evidence.    In 
the  same  way,  in  Hardy's  trial,  in  England^ 
November,  1794,  a  letter  from  a  member  of 
!  the  association  to  which  Hardy  belonged,  ad- 
'  dressed  to  Margaret,  then  at  Edinburgh,  but 
I  which  letter  had  been  intercepted,  was  re- 
!  ceived  in  evidence  of  the  general  conspiracy. 
I      '•  Letters  or  other  papers,  written  by  tne  pri- 
soner, in  cases  of  concert  or  conspiracy,  and 
bearing  reference  to  what  is  going  on,  though 
not  delivered  or  published  by  him,  are  admis- 
sible against  him  as  evidence;  and  still  more 
if  they  have  passed  from  his  possession  by 
any  act  of  his  with  a  view  to  their  being  de- 
I  livered  or  published.'^ 
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**  Our  society  has  met  'with  mach  persecu- 
tion, nevertheless  we  go  on  increasing  in 
numbers,  and  political  knowledge.  Wishing 
you  and  your  cause  all  success,  I  remain, 
most  cordially,  sir,  your  friend  and  fellow 
labourer, 

"  Thomas  Hardy,  Secretary/' 

**  To  the  Secretary  of  the  society  of  the 
Friends  oj  the  People^  Edinburgh," 

Clerk  of  Arraigns. — ^This  letter  is  directed 
to  Mr.  Hardy ;  it  is  dated  Edinburgh,  25th 
May,  1793. 

*'  Mr.  Hardy : — Sir ;  Mr.  Urquhart  did  me 
the  pleasure  to  call  on  Thursday  afternoon,  and 
delivered  your  letter  of  the  17th  current ;  I 
am  much  pleased  with  the  contents  of  it,  and 
ahall  lay  it  before  the  first  meeting  of  our  so- 
cieties here,  which  however  does  not  take 
place  till  Monday  se*ennight.  I  would  have 
acknowledged  the  receipt  of  your  favour  by 
yesterday's  post,  but  was  too  much  employed 
m  removing  our  household  to  another  lodging, 
to  attend  to  any  thing  else. 

"  If  either  you  in  England,  or  we  in  Scot- 
land, should  attempt  separately  the  reform 
which  we,  I  trust,  seek  to  obtain,  we  should 
l>y  so  doing  only  expose  our  weakness,  and 
manifest  our  ignorance  of  the  corruption 
which  opposes  our  important  undertaidng. 
If  we  sought  only  the  extirpation  of  one  set 
of  interested  men  from  the  management  of 
national  afiiurs,  that  place  might  be  given  to 
another  set,  without  affecting  the  vitals  of  the 
system,  adverse  to  reform.  These  might 
t>e  easily  accomplished ;  but  to  cut  up  deep 
and  wide  rooted  prejudices,  to  give  enectual 
energy  to  the  dictates  of  truth,  in  favour  of 
pubhc  virtue,  and  national  prosperity,  in  op- 
position to  self,  and  all  its  interested  habits, 
and  to  withstand  and  over-awe  the  final 
efibrts  of  the  power  of  darkness,  is  the  work 
of  the  whole,  and  not  of  a  part;  a  work  to 
which  mankind,  till  this  awful  period,  were 
never  adeouate,  because  never  till  now  dis- 
posed to  fraternise,  not  merely,  or  only  I 
trust,  from  the  sense  of  the  common  danger 
to  which  we  are  exposed,  but  from  the  en- 
nobling principle  of  universal  benevolence. 

**  I  know  no  greater  service  that  I  can  do  to 
my  country,  than  to  promote  the  union  you 
so  wisely  desire ;  anu  I  am  happy  to  assure 
you,  that  I  have  hitherto  discovered  no  sen- 
timent in  our  association,  adverse  to  the  most 
intimate  and  brotherly  union  with  the  associa- 
tions in  England. 

**  I  think  the  minds  of  all  must,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  be  now  turned  to  more  ef- 
fectual means  of  reform.  Not  one  person 
was  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  it,  by  the 
most  convincing  arguments  of  reason,  toge- 
ther with  the  most  unequivocal  expressions  of 
universal  desire.  What  then  is  to  be  hoped 
for  from  repetition?  I  am  only  afraid  that 
the  bow  in  England  against  reform,  was  so  con- 
tracted, that  in  reluming  it  may  break.  You 
will  wUlingly  learn,  you  say,   from  us:   I 
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own  that  we  ought  to  be  forward  in  this; 
we  have  at  once  in  great  wisdom  perfected 
our  plan  of  orpnization,  and  if  we  were 
in  tne  same  independent  state  of  mind 
as  the  people  of  Eneland,  we  should  be 
able  to  take  the  lead.  The  associations  with 
you  are  no  more  I  fear^ — excuse  my  freedom^ 
— than  an  aristocracy  for  fhe  good  of  the 
people.  They  are  indeed  moderate,  firm,  and 
virtuous,  and  better  cannot  be;  but  we  are 
the  people  themselves,  and  we  are  the  first  to 
show,  that  the  people  can  both  judee  and  re- 
solve, if  undirected  by  faction,  with  both  wis^ 
dom  and  moderation. 

"  I  have  not  a  higher  wish  in  the  present 
exertions  for  reform,  than  to  see  the  people 
universally  and  reeularly  associated ;  because 
I  am  persuaded,  that  tbp  present  diaastroua 
engagements  will  issue  in  ruin,  and  the 
people  then  must  provide  for  themselves  -  and 
it  would  be  unhappy,  when  we  should  be 
ready  to  act  with  unanimity,  to  be  occupied 
about  organization ;  without  which,  however, 
anarchy  must  ensue ;  we  will  not  need  but  to 
be  prepared  for  the  event,  to  '  stand  and  see 
'  the  salvation  of  the  Lord.'  Let  us  therefore 
take  tlie  hint  given  us  by  our  opposers  *.  let 
us  begin  in  earnest,  to  make  up  our  minds 
relative  to  the  extent  of  Reform  which  we 
oueht  to  seek;  be  prepared  to  justify  it, 
and  to  controvert  objections;  let  us  model 
the  whole  in  the  public  mind,  let  us  provide 
every  stake  and  stay  of  the  tabernacle, 
which  we  would  erect;  so  that,  when  the 
tabernacles  of  oppression,  in  the  palaces  of 
ambition,  are  broken  down,  under  the  mad- 
ness and  folly  of  their  supporters,  we  may 
then,  without  anarchy  ana  all  dangerous 
delay,  erect  at  once  our  tabernacle  of 
righteousness,  and  may  the  Lord  himself  be 
in  it! 

**  How  liurtful  to  the  feelings  of  a  reflecting 
mind,  to  look  back  to  the  wretched  state  in 
which  the  Roman  monarchy,  enfeebled  and 
broken  by  its  own  corruptions,  left  the  nations 
which  it  nad  subjected,  like  .sheep  without  a 
shepherd.  They  soon  became  a  prey  to  every 
invader,  because  there  was  none  to  gather  or 
unite  them ;  had  they,  foreseeing  the  evil,  as- 
sociated for  mutual  defence,  no  robber  would 
have  been  able  to  enslave  tliem ;  they  would 
have  given  laws  to  all  parties,  as  well  as  to 
themselves ;  all  separate  colonies  and  nations 
would  have  sought  their  alliance;  but  not 
having  virtue  to  associate  and  heal  the  divi* 
sions,  and  root  out  the  selfish  spirit  which 
ambition- fostering  governments  procure  to 
their  subjects,  they  fell  imdcr  oppressions, 
from  under  whose  iron  sceptre  tney  have 
never  yet  been  able  to  deliver  themselves. 

^  We  may  suppose  an  event  which  we  de- 
precate, nay  should  we  not  be  prepared  for 
every  possible  issue  of  the  present  unprece* 
dented  divisions  of  mankind,  we  have  a  right 
to  be  apprehensive  of  the  abilities  of  our  nuu 
naeers,  who  are  so  afraid  to  depart  from  pre- 
ceaent,  that,  like  men  of  detail|  they  may  be 
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inadequate  to  the  task  of  preseiring  the 
▼esse!  from  shipwreck,  now  grappliog  with 
danger,  not  only  great,  but  new  and  uncom- 
mon. If  the  present  ministry  fail,  who  af\er 
ti^em  shall  lie  trusted?  It  requires  little 
penetration  to  see  the  anarchy  and  discord 
which  will  follow ;  it  will  be  such,  that  no- 
thing short  of  a  general  union  among  the 
people  themselves,  will  be  able  to  heal. 
Haste,  therefore,  to  associate,  at  least,  to 
be  ready  to  assooiste.  If  then  such  a 
broken  state  of  things  should  ^ke  place, 
the  civil  broils  4hat  Would  necessarily  ensue, 
would  soon  subside  before  the  united  irre- 
sistible voice  of  the  whole.  Do  not,  I  en- 
treat you,  hesitate  thinking  such  a  work  pre- 
mature as  yet;  but  a  monUi  and  then  it  may 
be  too  late;  a  malignant  party  may  be  already 
formed,  and  only  waiting  for  the  haltlos  of 
the  present  managers;  it  will  then  be  too  late 
to  seek  to  subject  to  deliberation,  after  a  party 
has  dar^d  the  act  of  rebellion.  If  you  ^o  no 
further  than  separate  meetings  in  difierent 
towns,  we  will  not  be  able  to  confide  in  your 
oonfiraternity,  because,  while  in  such  state, 
you  may  be  but  the  tools  of  faction.  We 
could  have  all  confidence,  and  unite  with  all 
affection,  in  one  assembly  of  commissioners 
from  all  conotries  of  the  world,  if  we  knew 
they  were  chosen  by  the  unbiassed  voice  of 
the  people ;  because  they  would  come  up  with 
the  same  disinterested  views  and  desires  as 
ourselves,  having  all  agreed  to  a  common 
centre  of  tmion  and  interest ;  but  we  could 
not  confide  in  fellow  citizens,  who  kept  aloof 
from  such  union,  and  would  not  previously  af- 
filiate in  one  g;reat  and  indivisible  family. 

<'  In  troubhne  you  with  so  lon^  an  epistle,  I 
have  at  least  shewn  my  inclination  to  corres- 
pond. I  have  also  hinted  at  things  which 
appear  to  me  the  present  subjects  of  oonsi- 
deratioo ;  because  I  am  desirous  of  your  opi- 
nion upon  them.  I  have  possiblv  wrote  with 
too  much  freedom,  but  you  will  place  it  to  ac- 
count of  seal  in  the  cause,  and  on  this  score, 
di8char8;e  any  desi^  which  is  disinterested  and 
philanthropic.  With  sincere  esteem  and  af- 
Mction,  I  am,  sir,  your  well-wisher. 

**  William  Skirving,  secretary.*' 

Clerk  of  ^rrai^iu.*-This  is  a  letter  which 
is  dated  London,  the  6  th  of  October,  1793, 
and  signed  Thomas  Hardy,  addressed  to 
William  Skirving,  Head  of  Horse  Wynd  Edin- 
burgh: 

'*  Dear  Sir ; — ^With  pleasure  I  peruse  vour 
favour  of  the  second  instant ;  but  as  yet  have 
seen  nor  heard  nothing  of  the  two  copies  of 
Mr.  Muir's  trial,  which  you  mention  as  beine 
sent  to  the  society  and  to  myself.  Be  kind 
•aough,  notwithstanding,  to  return  that  een- 
tleroam  thanks  lor  his  polite  attention,  and  as- 
aiire  him,  that  we  view  him  in  tlie  light  of  a 
martyr  to  freedom,  as  well  as  Mr.  l^afauer, 
and  that  our  warmest  ho|>es  are,  that  the  op- 
pressors of  mankind  will  either  be  ashamed  or  , 
afraid  of  carrying  their  revengefiil  malice  intc 
execution. 


^  The  General' Convention  which  you  men* 
tion,  appears  to  Mr.  Mamrot  (to  whom 
alone  I  have  oommunicatea  your  letter)  and 
myselftobe  a  very  eicellent  measure,  and  aa 
such,  I  could  wish  vou,  without  delay,  to  com- 
municate it  officially  to  our  society,  withoyt 
any  ways  mentioning  that  you  had  written  to 
me  privately.  If,  in  your  official  letter,  yon 
should  require  us  to  send  a  deputation  to  that 
meeting,  I  have  no  doubt  but  our  society 
would,  with  pleasure,  accept  the  invitation^ 
and  I  am  persuaded  it  may  do  much  good. 
Our  freedom,  as  you  justly  observe,  depends 
entirely  upon  ourselves,  and  upon  our  avail- 
ing ourselves  of  this  opportunity,  which  once 
lost,  may  not  be  so  soon  recovered.  I  am  giad 
to  discover,  by  your  testimony,  that  I  was  ao 
ways  mistaken  in  the  high  opinion  I  always 
had  of  lord  Daer's  patriotism.  A  title  may  be  a 
bar  to  disinterestea  patriotism,  but  it  soems  be 
has  evinced  it  not  to  be  an  insuperable  one. 

^  You  are  right,  it  is  true, that  we  have  Iwdan- 
other  general  meeting,  at  which  a  hastily  com- 
posed, and  suddenly  produced  address  to  the 
long  was  road,  applauded,  and  agreed  to  be 
presented  ;  but,  on  a  cool  revisal,  the  said  ad- 
dress being  found  to  be  more  ill-natured  tfami 
spirited,  more  daring  in  its  language  than  aid- 
vantageous  in  its  object,  besides  beinjg  too 
long,>the  committee,  with  the  approbatnn  ot 
the  minority  of  the  society  have  adopted  ano- 
ther, much  safer,  more  apposite,  and  relating 
solely  to  the  war.  Inclosed  you  have  a  copy 
of  it;  but  you  was  misinformed,  when  3^x1 
was  told  we  passed  any  resolutions  at  that 
meeting ;  for  we  only  came  to  one,  and  that 
rather  of  a  private  nature,  namely,  *  That  the 
'conduct  of^sir  James  Saunderson,  inprevent- 
'  ing  the  meeting  of  the  London  Corresponding 
<Soci6ty,atthe  Globe  Tavern,  Fleet-street,  was 
'  of  such  nature  as  to  place  him  below  our  oen- 
*  sure.'  Dear  Sir,  please  to  write  to  the  so- 
ciety as  soon  as  possible,  officially.  I  am  most 
sincerely,  your  fellow  labourer  and  weli-wtslier, 

"Thomas  HABtrr." 

'  P.  S.  '^  Mr.  Margarot  desires  to  be  remem- 
bered to  you  in  the  most  affectionate  manner ; 
do  not  in  future  in  the  address  pf  your  letter 
mention  any  thing  of  tiki  London  Correspond- 
ing Society, .  for  it  was  a  thousand  to  on£  that 
I  received  that  letter  by  post.*' 

CUrk  of  Arraigns, — ^Tiiis  is  a  letter,  (kited 
London,  November  8th,  1793,  addressed  to 
Mr.  Margarot,  and  Mr.  Oerrald,  dele^tes 
from  London. 

"  Fellow  Citizens ;— 1  duly  received  your 
favour  of  the  fourth  instant,  and  laid  it  before 
the  committee  of  delega.tes  last  night,  who 
were  anxiously  waiting  lor  intelligence  from 
Edinburgh,  and  were  well  satisfied  with  the 
agreeable  account  of  the  great  number  and 
zeal  of  the  friends  of  freedom  in  Scotland. 
That  part  of  your  letter,  which  mentioned 
your  visiting  different  towns  in  Scotland,  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  the  cause— they 
were  pleased  with  the  idea,  but  they  thought 
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that  it  QOttkl  not  be  pat  m  pnctice,  on  accouiil 
of  the  necessary  supplies,  ^hichcome  in  but 
very  slowly.  It  is  to  be  mentioned  in  the  dif- 
ferent divisions,  we  have  elected  J.  Baxter  (by 
ballot)  as  chairman  of  the  oommitteey  for  the 
leroainder  of  the  quarter ;  we  have  also  ap* 
pointed  a  committee  of  constitution,  separate 
mm  the  committee  of  deleptes.  One  mem- 
ber is  chose  from  each  division,  to  meet  on 
thb  night  for  the  first  time,  and  to  be  totally 
unconnected  with  the  committee  of  delegates. 
We  still  increase  in  numbers,  and  the  address 
to  the  king  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  is  ordered 
to  be  advertised  to  receive  sigoatures,  in  the 
Courier,  Chronicle,  Evre's  Sunday  Gazette,— 
afterwards  by  hand-bills,  &c.  We  have 
opoicd  a  correspondence  with  a  new  societv 
at  Bristol.  I  have  to  inform  you  of  the  wish 
of  the  sociefy,  that  you  would  favour  them 
with  the  number  of  delegates  in  the  Conven- 
tion, and  the  number  from  England  also,  and 
how  the  civil  and  military  power  relishes  your 
meeting,  and  that  you  would  send  such  a  re- 
port from  the  Convention,  as  rai«ht  appear  in 
the  newspapers  in  London.  Send  me  an 
Edinburgh  Qaxetteer,  when  there  is  any 
thing  in  it  of  importance ;  I  would  have  sent 
you  a  Courier,  but  they  inform  me  they  have 
sent  several  to  the  Conee- houses  and  Taverns 
in  Edinburgh,  for  that  reason  I  tliought  it  un- 
necessary. I  bone  to  have  more  time  to  write 
to  you  more  fully  next  time, — as  sir  James 
Murray  says ;  the  post  is  just  going  off.  No 
more  at  present  from 

"  Tho.  Haedy,  secretary." 

Clerk  of  Arraigns.— 'These  are  "  Articles  of 
Instniction,  given  to  citizen  Joseph  Gerrald, 
delegate  from  the  London  Corresponding  So- 
ciety, to  the  ensuing  Convention  in  Edinburfih, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  thorough  parlia- 
mentary reform,  dated,  <  General  Meeting,  24th 
October,  179S."*  This  paper  of  instructions 
is  signed  by  Richard  Hodgson,  chairman, 
Thomas  Hardv,  secretary. 

1st,  **  He  shall  on  no  account  depart  from 
the  original  object  and  principles  or  the  so- 
ciety, namely,  the  obtaining  Annual  parlia- 
ments, and  Universal  Suffrage,  by  rational 
and  lawful  means. 

2d,  "  He  is  directed  to  support  the  opinion, 
that  representatives  in  parliament  ought  to  be 
paid  by  their  constituents. 

3d,  '<  That  the  election  of  sheriffs  ought  to 
be  restored  to  the  people. 

4tb, "  That  juries  ought  to  be  chosen  by  lot. 

5th,  '*  That  active  means  ought  to  be  used 
to  make  every  roan  acquainted  with  the  rights 
and  duties  of  a  juryman. 

6th,  "  That  the  liberty  of  the  press  must 
at  all  events  be  supported;  and  that  the  publi- 
cation of  political  truths  can  never  be  criminal. 

7th,  **  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  people  to 
resist  ai^  act  of  parliament  repugnant  to  the 
original  principles  of  the  constitution,  as  would 
be  every  attempt  to  prohibit  associations  for 
the  purpose  of  reform. 

8tn,  "  That  the  society,    considering  all 


party  names  and  distinctjons  as  boetile  |o  the 
eeneral  welfiure,  do  aUohitely  peatiicC  their 
oelegatc  from  assuming,  or  accepting  any  thing 
of  that  nature. 

9th,  "*  Xfaat  this  society  fbrther  muirep 
that  the  delegate  shall  be  pnnctaial  aoo  fro- 
quent  in  his  correspondence  with  the  Society. 

*^  no.  Honosoiiy  cburoMOk 
"  Taos.  Haanvy  secretuy.^ 

Clerk  of  Arraigns, — This  is  a  paper  indorsed^ 
Certificate,  directed  to  William  Sfcirving. 

''  At  a  general  meetiog  of  the  London  Cor- 
responding  Society,  helaot  Citisen  ^iellat's* 
Hackney  Koad,  S4th  October,  1703. 

**  This  is  to  certify,  that  Joseph  Ocnakl 
was  this  day  duly  elected  a  delegate  to  repne* 
sent  this  society  at  the  ensuing  convention  to 
be  held  at  Bdiimurgh,  for  the  nurpoae  of  ob* 
taining  a  thorough  reform  in  the  parliamenr 
tary  representation  of  Great  Britain. 

^'RicoD.  HoDOsoXy  chainnait. 
Thos.  Haedt,  aecr^aiy.'' 

Clerk  of  Arraigns. — This  is  a  paper  directed 
to  Citizen  Marmot.  It  is  the  same  paper  as 
the  other.    [Not  read.] 

Lord  Advocate, — The  article  proved  is  this 
— "  Convention  Hall,  28th  November,  1793> 
9th  day*s  sitting.'' 

**  A.  Scott  gave  in  the  report  of  finance^ 
respecting  the  secretary's  accounts,  and  tho 
same  were  ordered  to  hie  engrossed. 

"  The  committee  of  finance  begged  that  they 
might  be  allowed  to  sit  again,  which  was 
agreed  to,  and  they  were  orcbred  to  meet  on 
Saturday  at  10 o'clock,  and  the  Edinburgh 
committee  of  finance  appointed  to  attend 
them. 

**  A  motion  presented  by  Geoi^e  Ross,  lor 
the  Committee  of  Union  to  give  m  their  re- 
port, was  read,  and  it  was  answered  they 
would  do  so,  as  the  business  was  finished. 

"  A  letter  from  the  societies  in  Paisley  was 
read,  where  they  expressed  their  approbation 
of  the  acts  of  the  convention,  and  begged  thai 
citizen  Skirving  should  act  for  them  as  Uieir 
delegate,  whicn  was  granted  accordingly. 
I^d  Advocate. — Head  this. 
[Reads.]  ^  Citizen  Sinclair  read  the  amend- 
ments upon  citizen  Callender's  motion,  as 
agreed  upon  bv  the  committee,  and  it  was 
agreed,  upon  the  motion  of  citizen- 
thieit  the  house  should  resolve  itself  into  a 
committee  for  its  mature  consideration.  In 
the  course  of  the  consideration,  citizen  Brown 
gave  a  historv  of  tlie  Habeas  Corpus  act; 
after  an  excellent  discussion  of  the  question, 
pertinent  remarks  and  amendments,  the  con- 
vention was  resumed,  and  the  whole,  as 
amende,  being  read  over,  the  members  stood 
upon  their  feet,  and  solemnly  and  unani- 
mously passed  the  resolutions  as  follows." 

[Here  a  page  is  left  blank.] 

•  See  Briellat*s  Trial  for  sc<litious  words, 
afUi^  Vol.  22,  p.  909. 
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Then  it  goes  on  in  the  same  hand-writing, — 

**  Citizen  Gerrald,  in  an  energetic,  and  ani- 
mated address,  expressed  his  happiness  at  the 
motion  passed,  and  exposed  the  act  of  the 
Irish  parliament^  called  a  convention  bilL 

^  ^nd  citizen  Brown  followed  him  in  a 
manly  speech,  and  proved  the  influence  of  the 
executive  government  over  the  parliament. 

**  Citizen  Margaret  read  and  proposed  the 
following  motion;  viz.  that  a  secret  com- 
mittee of  three  and  the  secretanr,  be  ap- 
pointed, to  determine  the  place  wnere  such 
Convention  of  Emergency  shall  med^:  that 
such  place  shall  remain  a  secret  with  them, 
and  with  the  secretary  of  this  convention ; 
and  that  each  delegate  shall,  at  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  present  session,  be  intrusted 
with  a  sealed  letter,  containing  the  name 
of  iJ^e  place  of  meeting.  This  letter  shall  be 
delivered  unopened,  to  his  constituents,  the 
receipt  of  which  shall  be  acknowledged  by  a 
letter  to  the  secretary,  nreserved  in  tne  same 
state,  until  the  period  shall  arrive,  at  which  it 
shall  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  delegate  to 
set  oiF.  This  motion  was  seconded  by  citizen 
Mofl^t,  and  the  same  was  passed  unanimously. 

**  The  following  citizens  were  nominated 
with  the  secretary,  a  secret  committee  on  this 
business;  viz.  Margarot,  Jo.  Clerk,  and 
Browne,  and  they  were  requested  to  devise 
the  best  possible  means  of  conveying  this  in- 
timation to  those  societies  whose  views  were 
the  same  with  ours,  but  may  not  have  dele- 
gates at  this  convention." 

Clerk  of  Arraigns, — ^This  is  a  paper  indors- 
ed, Mr.  Sinclair's  Amendment  or  Mr.  Callen- 
der's  Motion. 

**  That  the  convention,  considering  the  cala- 
mitous consequences  ofanyact  of  the  legislature 
which  may  tend  to  deprive  the  whole,  or  any 
part  of  the  people  of  their  undoubted  right  to 
meet,  either  by  themselves,  or  by  delegation, 
to  discuss  any  matter  relative  to  their  common 
Interest,  whether  of  a  public  or  private  nature, 
and  holding  the  same  to  be  totally  inconsis- 
tent with  the  first  principles  and  safety  of  so- 
ciety, and  also  subversive  of  our  known  and 
acknowledg;ed  constitutional  liberties,  do 
hereby  declare,  before  God  and  the  world, 
that  we  shall  follow  the  wholesome  example 
of  former  times,  by  paying  no  regard  to  any 
act,  which  shall  militate  against  the  constitu- 
tion of  our  country,  and  shall  continue  to  as- 
semble, and  consider  of  the  best  means  by 
which  we  can  accomplish  a  real  representa- 
tion of  the  people,  and  annual  election  until 
compelled  to  desist  by  superior  force. 

'^  And  we  further  resolve,  that  the  first  no- 
tice given  for  the  introduction  of  a  Conven- 
tion bill,  or  any  bill  of  a  similar  tendency  to 
that  passed  in  Ireland  since  the  last  session  of 
their  parliament ;  the  suspension  of  the  Ha- 
beas Corpus  act,  or  the  act  for  preventing 
wrongous  imprisonment  in  North  Britain,  and 
against  undue  delays  in  trial,  which  will  ren- 
der all  the  laws  for  the  protection  of  our  lives 
and  our  liberties  nugatory^  and  as  some  have 


avowed  their  intenticm  of  introducing  a  mo- 
tion for  the  repeal  of  one  of  them,  or  in  case 
of  an  invasion,  or  the  admission  of  any  fo^ 
reign  troops  whatsoever  into  Great  Britain, 
or  Ireland, — all,  or  any  of  these,  shall  be  a 
signal  to  the  several  delegates,  to  repair  to 
such  place  as  the  convention  sbaili  appoint ; 
and  seven  members  shall  have  power  to  de- 
clare the  convention  permanent. 

''  Resolved,  that  the  delegates  to  any  con- 
vention meeting  under  any  ot\  these  calami- 
tous circumstances,  shall  immediately  re- 
pair to  the  place  of  sitting,  and  there  continue 
until  the  number  be  twenty-one,  and  then 
proceed  to  business. 

"  The  convention  doth  therefore  resolve^ 
that  each  delegate,  immediately  on  his  return 
home»  do  convene  hu  constituents,  and  ex- 
plain to  them  the  necessity  of  electing  a  dele- 
gate, or  delegates,  and  of  establishing  a  fond 
without  delay  against  any  of  these  emergen- 
cies for  his  or  their  expenses,  and  that  they 
do  instruct  the  said  delegate,  or  delegates,  to 
hold  themselves  ready  to  depart^  at  an  hour's 


warning. 


Paper  of  the  11th  day's  sitting  read,  dated 
30th  November,  1793. 

"  A  motion  of  David  Downie,  to  fine  those 
members  who  did  not  attend  their  sections. 

'*  The  order  of  the  day  was  called  for. 

"  A  motion  for  drawing  out  a  scroll  of  a  pe- 
tition to  parliament,  which  being  read^  the 
order  of  tne  day  was  moved  upon  it.'' 

Paper  of  the  12  th  sitting  read,  dated, 
"  Monday,  3d  December,  1793,  first  year 
British  Convention. 

"Citizen  John  Clark,  mason,  in  thechair,and 
citizens  Downie  and  Romanes,  assistants  at 
the  table. 

"  Read  the  minutes  of  the  last  sitting. 

"  Upon  its  bein^  moved,  that  citizen  Smitli*s 
motion  for  petitioning  parliament  be  dis- 
cussed immediatelv,  it  was  agreed,  that  citi- 
zen Smith  should  withdraw  it,  and  present 
another 

Clerk  of  Arraigns. — This  is  tlie  hand- writ- 
ing of  Aitcheson. 

**  Citizens  Alexander  Scott,  and  A.  Calen- 
dar moved,  that  the  British  Convention  take 
under  consideration  a  resolution  passed  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Scots  Convention  to  peti- 
tion the  Commons  House  of  parliament  tur  a 
parliamentary  reform. 

Citizens  James  Smith,  and  Peter  Wood, 
moved,  that  thb  Convention  take  under  con- 
sideration, whether,  after  the  contemptible 
manner  in  which  the  late  petitions  for  parlia- 
mentary reform  were  treated,  they  shall  again 
petition  for  Reform,  or  at  what  period  they 
should  recommend  the  same  to  their  consti- 
tuents. 

Lord  Advocate.'^^ow  read  the  copy  of 
the  resolutions  tliat  Taylor  proved. 

Clerk  of  Arraigns. — ^These  are  the  general 
resolutions  made  at  the  general  meeting  of 
the  London  Corresponding  Society,  held  at 
the  Globe  tavern,  Fleet  Street,  on  Monday  20th 
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January,  1794,  citizen  John  Martin  in  the 
chair.  The  following  address  to  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  was  read  and 
agreed  to. 

''  Citizens, — ^We  find  the  nation  involved  in 
a  war,  by  which,  in  the  course  of  one  cam- 
paign, immense  numbers  of  our  countrymen 
nave  been  slaughtered,  a  vast  expense  has 
been  incurred :  our  trade,  commerce,  and  ma- 
nufactures are  almost  destroyed,  and  many  of 
our  manufacturers  and  artists  are  niined,  and 
their  families  starving. 

**  To  add  to  our  affliction,  we  have  reason 
to  expect,  that  other  taxes  will  soon  be  added 
to  the  intolerable  load  of  imposts  and  impo- 
sitions, with  which  we  are  alreadjr  over- 
whelmed, for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the 
expenses  which  have  been  incurred  in  a  fruit- 
less crusade,  to  re-establish  the  odious  des- 
potism of  France. 

**  When  we  contemplate  the  principles  of 
this  war,  we  confess  oiu'selves  to  be  unable  to 
approve  of  it,  as  a  measure  either  of  justice  or 
discretion ;  and,  if  we  are  to  form  our  calcula- 
tion of  the  result,  fron^  what  has  already 
passed,  we  can  only  look  forward  to  defeat, 
and  the  eternal  dismce  of  the  British  name. 

"  While  we  are  uus  engaged  in  an  expen- 
sive and  ruinous  foreign  war,  our  state  at 
home  is  not  less  deplorable. 

"  We  are  every  day  told  by  those  persons 
who  are  interested  in  supporting  the  corrup- 
tion list,  and  an  innumerable  host  of  sinecure 
placemen,  that  the  constitution  of  England 
IS  the  perfection  of  human  wisdom ;  that  our 
laws  (we  should  rather  say  their  laws)  are 
the  perfection  of  justice,  and  that  their  admi- 
nistration of  those  laws  is  so  impartial,  and  so 
ready,  as  to  afibrd  an  equal  remedy  both  to 
the  rich,  and  to  the  poor,  by  means  of  which 
we  are  said  to  be  placed  in  a  state  of  absolute 
freedom ;  and  that  our  rights,  and  liberties, 
are  so  well  secured  to  us,  as  to  render  all  in- 
vasion of  them  impossible. 

**  When  we  ask  now  we  enjoy  these  trans- 
cendent privil^es  we  are  referred  to  Magna 
Charta,  and  the  Bill  of  Rights;  and  the  glo- 
rious Revolution,  in  the  year  1688,  is  held  out 
to  u^  as  the  bulwark  of  British  liberty. 

'*  Citizens, 

"  We  have  referred  to  Magna  Charta  to  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  and  the  Revolution,  and  we 
certainly  do  find,  that  our  ancestors  did  esta« 
blish  wise  and  wholesome  laws,  but  we  as 
certainly  find,  that  of  the  venerable  constitu- 
tion of  our  ancestors,  hardly  a  vestige  remains. 

*^The  only  chapters  of  the  great  charter 
which  arc  now  in  legal  existence,  are  the  I4th 
and  99th. 

-    **  The  important  provision  of  the  14th  chap- 
ter runs  thus ; 

.  "  A  freeman  shall  not  be  amerced  for  a 
small  iault,  but  after  the  manner  of  the  fault; 
and  for  a  great  fault,  after  the  greatness  there- 
of, saving  to  him  his  contenement ;  and  a 
merchant,  likewise,  saving  to  him  hk  mer- 
chandise; and  any  other's  villain  than  ojiis, 


shall  be  likewise  amerced,  saving  to  him  his 
wainage ;  and  none  of  the  said  amerciaments 
shall  be  assessed,  but  by  the  oath  of  honest 
and  lawful  men  of  the  vicinage. 

**  But  by  the  usurped  power  of  the  judges  in 
assessing  fines  (and  what  fines ! !)  in  the  cases 
of  misdemeanor,  this  glorious  right  of  the 
subject,  of  having  these  fines  assessed  by  the 
jury,  (the  only  possible  protection  from  sla- 
verv,  and  the  vilest  oppression)  is  uiyustly, 
aad  infamously  ravished  from  us.'' 

''The  provision  of  the  29th  chap,  runs 
thus: 

"  No  freeman  shall  be  taken  or  imprisoned 
or  be  disseised  of  his  freehold  or  liberties,  or 
free  customs,  or  be  out-lawed,  or  exiled,  or 
any  otherwise  destroyed ;  nor  we  will  not  pass 
upon  him,  nor  condemn  him,  but  by  the  law- 
ful judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the 
land ;  we  will  sell  to  no  man,  we  will  not 
deny  or  defer  to  any  man,  either  justice  or 
right. 

*<  The  various  methods  now  in  constant 
practice,  by  which  the  benefits  of  this  provi- 
sion are  totally  defeated,  and  destroyed,  might 
induce  us  to  suppose  that  the  great  charter 
has  been  repealed,  if  we  did  not  assuredly 
know  it  is  the  fundamental  basis  of  our  con* 
stitution,  which  even  the  real  representatives 
of  the  people  (much  less  the  miserable  nomi- 
nees of  Helstoneand  old  Sarum)  have  not  the 
right,  nor  ^as  we  trust  it  will  be  found  by  ex- 
perience) tne  power  to  repeal ;  yet  what  do 
we  find  in  practice  ?  unconstitutional  and  ille- 
gal informations,  ex-officio ;  that  is,  the  arbi- 
trary will  of  the  king's  attorney  general, 
usurping  the  office  of  the  accusing  jury^  and 
the  interested  oath  of  a  vile  common  mfor- 
mer,  with  the  judgment  of  as  vile  a  common 
trading  or  pensioned  justice,  substituted  in 
the  room  of  our  birtn-righty  and  impartial 
trial  by  our  country. 

''  Add  to  this,  tnat  the  exorbitant  expense 
of  judicial  proceedings,  the  novel  practice  of 
arbitrarily  and  repeatedlv  annulling  the  ver- 
dicts of  juries,  ana  the  dilatory  practice  of  the 
courts,  most  openly  and  shamefullv  contradict 
the  clause  which  forbids  the  denial,  the  delay, 
and  the  sale  of  justice. 

**  A  man  accused  of  felony  (for  which,  by 
the  common  law  of  England,  his  life  and 
goods  are  forfeited)  may  be  bailed,  on  finding 
two  securities  for  40Z.  each,  but  upon  a  charee 
of  misdemeanor,  by  words  only,  bail  to  the 
amount  of  1,000/.  has  been  demanded. 

"  Upon  conviction  also  for  such  misdemea^ 
nor,  enormous  fines,  long  and  cruel  imprison- 
ments, unknown  to  our  ancient  laws,  and 
unsanctioned  by  any  new  statutes,  have  of 
late  (and  but  of  late)  been  too  frequently, 
and  too  oppressivelv  inflicted,  and  all  this,  su- 
thpugh  by  this  Bill  of  Rights  it  is  declared 
that  excessive  bail  shall  not  be  demanded,  nor 
cruel  and  imusual  punishments  inflicted. 

<'  If  we  look  to  Ireland,  we  find  that  ac- 
knowledged privilege  of  the  people^  to  meet 
for  the  support  aad  protection  of  their  rights 
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Add  liberties^  is  attempted  by  tsmr  to  be  te- 
ken  awftT;  by  a  late  infiunous  act  of  parli»- 
metity  whilst  titles  of  honour— no,  but  of  di^ 
honour  are  lavished,  and  new  sources  of  cor- 
ruption opened,  to  gratify  the  greedy  prosti- 
tution of  those  who  are  the  instnnnents  of 
this  oppression. 

"  In  Scotland,  the  wicked  hand  of  power 
has  been  impudently  exerted  without  even 
the  wretched  formality  of  an  act  of  parliament. 
Magistrates  have  forcibly  intruded  into  the 
peaceftd  and  lawful  meetings  of  freemen,  and 
by  force  (not  only  without  law  but  a^unst 
law)  have,  under  colour  fii  magisterial  office. 
interrupted  their  deliDerstions,  and  prevented 
their  association. 

^  The  wisdom  and  nN>d  conduct  of  the  Bri- 
tish Convention  at  Emnbur^,  has  been  such 
as  to  defy  their  bitterest  enemies  to  name  the 
lew  which  they  have  broken;  notwithstand- 
ing wfakh,  their  papers  have  been  seized, 
made  use  of  as  evidence  against  them,  and 
many  virtuous  and  meritorious  individuals 
have  been,  as  cruelly  as  unjustly,  for  their 
virtuous  actions,  disgraced  and  destroyed  by 
infamous  and  iHegafsentences  of  transporta*- 
^n,  and  these  unjust  and  wicked  judgments 
have  been  executed  with  a  rancour  and  malig- 
nity never  before  known  in  this  land.  Our 
respectable  and  beloved  fellow  citizens  have 
been  cast,  fettered,  into  dungeons,  amongst 
felons  in  the  hulks,  to  which  they  were  not 
sentenced. 

«  Citizens ;— We  all  approve  the  sentiments, 
and  are  da3y  repeating  the  words,  for  which 
these  our  respectableand  valuable  brethren,aie 
thus  unjustly  and  inhumanly  sufferine.  We 
too  associate  in  order  to  obtain  afair^  net,  and 
full  representation  of  the  people,  m  a  house 
of  real  national  representatives :  are  we  aJso 
willing  to  be  treated  as  felons,  for  claiming  this 
our  important  right,  which  we  are  determined 
never  to  forego  but  with  our  lives,  and  which 
none  but  thieves  and  traitors  can  wish  to  with- 
hold from  us?  Consider,  it  is  one  and  the 
same  corrupt  and  corrupting  influence,  which 
at  this  time  domineers  in  Ireland,  Scotland, 
and  England.  Can  you  believe  that  tiiose 
who  send  virtuous  Irishmen  and  Scotchmen, 
lettered  with  felons,  to  Botany  Bay,  do  not 
meditate,  and  will  not  attempt  to  seize  the 
first  moment  to  send  us  after  them  ?  Or,  if  we 
had  not  just  cause  to  apprehend  the  same  in- 
human treatment,  if,  instead  of  the  most  im- 
minent danger,  we  were  in  perfect  safety 
from  it,  should  we  not  disdain  to  enjoy  any 
KberWor  privilege  whatever,  in  which  our  ho- 
nest Irish  and  Scotch  brethren  did  not  equally, 
andasfuUy  participate  with  us?  Their  cause 
then  and  ours  is  the  same ;  and  it  is  both  our 
duty  and  our  interest,  to  stand  or  fall  together. 
The  Irish  parliament  and  the  Scotch  judges, 
actuated  by  the  same  English  influence,  have 
brought  us  dircctiy  to  the  point.  There  is  no 
further  step  beyond  that  which  they  have 
taken;  we  are  at  issue,  we  must  now  choose 
at  once,  either  liberty  or  slavery  for  ourselves 


and  our  posterity;  will  you  wait  till  banacks 
are  erected  id  every  vill^e^  and  tiU  subsidized 
Hessians  and  Hanoverians  af%  upon  us? 

*'  You  may  ask,  perhaps,  by  what  means 
shall  we  seek  ledress? 

**  We  answer,  that  men  in  a  state  of  civi- 
iizjed  sodety  are  bound  to  seek  redresa  of  their 
crievances  from  the  laws,  as  long  as  any  re- 
mss  can  be  obtained  by  the  laws;  but  our 
oommon  master  wlxMa  we  serve  (whose  law 
is  a  law  of  bbcrty,  and  whose  service  ie  per- 
fect freedom)  has  taught  us  not  to  expect  to 
nther  grapes  from  thorns,  nor  figs  from  tbist- 
fes ;  we  must  have  redress  from  oor  owa  laws^ 
and  not  from  the  laws  of  our  plunderers^  ene^ 
mies,  and  oppressors. 

*'  There  is  no  redress  for  a  nation,  drcum- 
Mnced  as  we  are,  but  in  a  fiur,  irec^  and 
fiill  representation  of  the  people.'' 

"  Resolved, — ^That  dunng  the  ensuing  ses- 
sion of  partiaiaenl,  the  eeneral  cooMBaittee  of 
this  society  do  meet  daily,  for  the  purpose  of 
watching  the  proceedings  of  the  parliament, 
and  of  the  adnMiistralion  of  the  Eovemmcfit 
of  tius  country;  and  that,  upon  Uie  first  in- 
trodnction  of  any  bill  or  motion  inimkal  to 
the  liberties  of  the  people,  such  as^  for  land- 
ing foreign  troops  in  Great  Britain,  or  Ireland, 
for  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus  act;  for 
proclaiming  martial  law;  or  for  prevaiting 
the  people  from  meeting  in  societies  for  con- 
stitutional inforflration,  or  any  other  innova- 
tion of  a  similar  nature ;  that  on  any  of  these 
emergencies,  the  general  committee  shall 
issue  smnmeeses  to  Um  delegates  of  each  divi- 
sion,  and  also  to  the  secretaries  of  the  difier- 
ent  societies,  affiliated  and  correspoadiae 
with  this  society,  forthwith  to  call  a  general 
conventionof  the  people,  to  be  held  at  such 
a  place,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  be 
specified  in  the  sumasons,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  such  measures  into  their  coasidoa- 
tion. 

'*  Resolved,^Tbat  the  nrecedifeg  address 
and  resolutioa  be  sigped  by  the  chairman, 
and  printed  and  published. 

**  J.  Martin,  chairman. 
"  T.  Harpt,  secreUry.'' 

**  At  a  general  meeting  of  the  London  Cor- 
responding Society,  held  on  the  green  at 
ChaDc  Farm,  on  Monday  the  14th  of  April, 
1794,  J.  Lovett  in  the  chair. 

[The  following  letters  were  read.] 

**  To  the  chairmati  of  the  society  of  the 
Friends  of  the  People.'* 

'*  Sir ; — ^At  a  crisis  so  important  as  the  pre- 
sent, there  needs  no  apok>gy»  on  the  part  of 
the  London  Corresponaing  Society,  for  ad- 
dressing itself  to  all  other  associated  societies 
who  have  in  view  the  same  object  as  them- 
selves. 

«  To  the  society  of  the  Friends  of  the  Pec^- 
ple  arguments  are  not  wanting  to  show  the 
importance  and  absolute  necessity  of  a  full 
and  fair  representation  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain.    They  have  investigated  the  subject 
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for  themselves;  they  have  exposed  to  the 
world  m  series  of  plain  apd  indisputahle  facts, 
which  must  excite  in  the  mind  of  every  man, 
well  disposed  to  his  couDtry,  apprehensions 
of  alarm  for  the  securiw  of  the  few  remain- 
ing vestiges  of  liberty,  irom  which  as  Britons 
we  derive  consolation. 

"  Deeply  impressed  with  considerations  of 
this  nature,  the  London  Corresponding  Socie- 
ty earnestly  solicits,  at  this  time,  the  con- 
currence and  assistance  of  the  society  of  the 
Friends  of  the  People,  in  assembling  as  speedi- 
ly as  the  nature  of  the  business  will  admit, 
a  convention  of  the  Friends  of  Freedom,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining,  in  a  legal  and  con- 
stitutional method,  a  full  and  effectual  re- 
presentation. 

<'  Our  request  is  not  made  from  the  im- 
pressions or  the  moment,  but  aAer  the  ma- 
turest  dclibemtion  on  the  value  and  import- 
ance of  the  object  for  which  we  are  contend- 
ing, and  of  the  difficulties  we  may  expect 
from  those  whose  present  interests  render 
them  hostile  to  the  welfare  of  their  country. 

^  The  opposition  of  such  persons  is  no  small 
argument  for  the  goodness  of  our  cause;  and 
their  late  conduct,  when  compared  with  their 
former  professions,  exhibits  a  depravity  un- 
paralleled, we  trust,  in  the  page  of  history. 

"  Under  the  auspices  of  apostate  reformers, 
we  have  lately  beheld  serious  and  alarming 
ei]cr6kchments  on  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

'*  We  have  seen,  with  indignation  and  hor- 
ror, men,  legally  and  peaceably  assembled, 
dispersed  by  unconstitutional  powers,  and 
their  napers  seized. 

*' We  nave  seen  some  of  our  most  virtuous 
brethren,  whose  only  crime  has  been  an  imi- 
tation of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  his  associates,  senten- 
ced to  14  years  transportation,  without  the 
sanction  of  law,  or  even  of  precedent,  of 
"which  number  one  was  held  up  in  the  British 
parliament,  as  convicted  and  condemned, 
before  he  was  even  put  upon  his  trial. 

**  The  insidious  attempts  also  to  introduce 
foreign  troops  into  this  country,  without  the 
consent  of  parliament,  and  the  intended  bill 
to  embody  foreigners  into  his  majesty's  ser- 
▼ice,  are  measures  sufficiently  calculated  to 
awaken  our  fears  for  the  existence  even  of  the 
name  of  liberty ;  nor  can  we  overlook  that 
part  of  the  present  system  uf  Corruption,  which 
jnaiD tains,  out  of  the  public  plunder,  a  train 
of  ^ies,  more  dan  serous  to  society  than  so 
maily  assassins,  wnose  avowed  business  is,  to 
destroy  the  friends  of  the  country,  one  by 
one. 

**  These  are  grievances  which  demand  im- 
mediate redress ;  and  when  added  to  those 
evils  which  are  necessarily  connected  with 
every  partial  representation  of  the  people, 
call  for  the  strenuous  exertions  of  every  lover 
of  his  country. 

**  But  we  are  told  that  the  present  is  not 
the  time  for  reform,  and  that  innovation  may 
introduce  disturbance.  Are  those  persons  to 
judge  of  the  proper  time  to  make  a  reform, 
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^ho  exist  only  by  corruption  ?  Are  the  people 
of  Britain  to  endure  every  thing  without  re- 
^  pining,  without  ardently  seeking  a  radical  re- 
form, because  disturbances  may  happen  f 
Have  the  enemies  to  reform  told  us  wnence 
these  disturbances  aro  to  originate?  Has  a 
single  overt  act  been  committed  by  thefriende 
to  freedom  ?  Have  not  all  the  riots,  all  the 
public  disturbances,  all  the  seditious  assem- 
olics,  been  excited  by  tlie  enemies  to  reform  f 
—-And  do  they  mean  to  tell  us,  that  they  will 
still  find  other  instruments  for  their  wicked 
designs, — that  they  have  yet  those  who  will 
act  over  again  the  outrages  that  have  beep 
perpetrated  in  some  parts  of  Britain,  and  at- 
tempted in  others  ? 

**  If  such  is  the  determination  of  these  per* 
sons,  hostile  to  a  fair  representation,  let  theni 
look  to  the  conseouences :  but  let  them  recol- 
lect, that  it  has  happened,  and  may  happen 
again,  that  those  wno  kindled  the  flame^ 
have  nerished  by  them. 

'<  The  Friends  to  Reform,  are  friends  to 
peace ;  their  principles  can  be  promoted  only 
by  peaceable  means ;  they  know  of  no  other 
method  of  obtaining  the  object  they  desire. 
But,  they  will  not  be  alarmed  by  the  threats 
of  venal  apostates;  they  will  not  draw  back, 
because  they  have  seen  some  of  their  best 
friends  doomed  to  exile.  They  will  pursue 
the  course  in  which  they  have  begun,  and 
turn  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left. 

''  Convinced,  as  the  London  Corresponding 
Society  is,  that  as  there  b  no  power  which 
ought,  so  there  is  no  power  whicn  can  finally 
withstand  the  iust  and  steady  demands  of  a 
people  resolved  to  be  free ;  they  will,  there- 
lore,  look  with  confidence  to  the  determinaf 
tion,  and,  they  hope,  to  the  co-operation  of 
the  society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People,  in 
the  attainment  of  an  object  which  involves 
the  dearest  interests  of  societjr. 

"  Convinced,  also,  that  their  intentions  are 
of  the  purest  kind,  they  will  never  stoop  to 
answer  the  calumnies  of  their  enemies;  but 
will,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  circumstances, 
endeavour,  by  firmpess  and  perseverance,  to 
deserve  the  countenance  ana  approbation  of 
the  best  friends  of  their  countiy,  the  friends 
of  a  fair  representation  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain.— —I  am.  Sir,  —for  the  London 
Corresponding  Society, 
'<  April  4. 1794.       TuoM4s  Hardt,  sec.'' 

^  CimmiUee  Rotmu,  Frith  Strtd, 

**  Jpril  nth  1794. 
**  Su-;— Your  letter  of  the  4th  instant,  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Sheridan,  Chairman  of  the 
Friends  of  the  People,  was  laid  before  the 
society, 'at  their  meeting  on  Saturday  last : 
and  they  instructed  their  committee  to  thimK. 
the  London  Corresponding, Society  for  their 
communication,  and  to  express  the  alarm 
they  feel  in  common  with  every  ffiepd  of  li-> 
berty,  at  the  late  extraordinary  proceedings 
ofgovernmenty  so  My  detailed,  and  sojusUy 
reprobated  by  your  society. 
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<^  The  J  assurt  TOO,  that  all  the  Friends  of 
Reform,  may  look  with  confidence  to  the  de- 
terrotoaUon  and  cooperation  of  this  society, 
in  every  peaceable  and  constitutional  me»- 
surep  which  shall  appear  to  them  calculated 
to  promote  the  object  of  their  institution ;  but 
t^^do  not  think  that  which  is  recommended 
in  your  letter,  is  likely  to  serve  its  professed 
purpose.    They  fear  it  will  furnish  the  ene- 
mies of  reform  with  the  means  of  calumnia* 
ting  its  advocates;  and  so  hr  from  forward- 
ing the  cause,  will  deter  numy  from  coun- 
tenancing that  which  they  approve:    For 
these  reasons,  the  Friends  of  the  People  must 
decline  to  send  delegates  to  the  convention 
pioposed'by  the  London  Corresponding  So- 
ciety :    At  the  same  time,  thej  renew  their 
assurances  of  good  will,  and  desire  of  pre- 
serving a  proper  understanding  and  cordiality 
among  all  the  friends  of  pantamentanr  re- 
form, notwithstanding  any  difference  of  opi- 
nion that  may  occur,  as  to  the  best  method 
of  accomplishing  it.    In  name,  and  by  order 
ofihe  committee. 

^  W.  BacTOir,  ch^nnan. 
^To  Mr.  T.  Hiori/y,  sec.  to  the  Lon- 
don Correspondmg  Society.*' 

"  The  following  resolutions  were  thenpassed 
juaanimously : 

^  Resolved  unanimously, 

1st,  **  That  this  society  have  beheld,  with 
rising  indignation,  proportioned  to  the  enor- 
mity of  the  evil,  tlie  late  rapid  advances  of 
despo^m  in  Britain;  the  invasion  of  public 
security;  the  contempt  of  popular  opinion, 
and  the  violation  of  all  those  provisions  of 
the  constitution,  intended  to  protect  the  peo- 
ple against  the  encroachments  of  power  and 
prerogative. 

Sd, '' That  our  abhorrence  and  detestation 
have  been  particularly  called '  forth,  by  the 
late  arbitrary  and  flagitious  proceedings  of 
the  court  of  justiciary  m  Scotland,  where  all 
the  doctrines  and  practi:es  of  the  star-cham- 
ber, in  the  times  of  Charles  Ist,  have  been 
revived  and  aggravated,  and  where  sentences 
have  been 
all  law  an 

into  the  hevt  of  every  man  the  melancholy 
conviction,  that  Britons  are  no  longer  free. 

Sd,  ^That  the  whole  proceedings  of  the 
lajte  British  convention  of  the  people  at  Edin- 
bureh,  are  such  as  claim  our  approbation  and 
applause. 

4th,  <«  That  the  conduct  of  citizens  Mar- 


tfae  security  of  Englishmen,  against  the  tyraiw 
ny  of  courts  and  mimstere,  and  the  corrup- 
tion of  dependent  judges,  by  vesting  in  such 
judees  a  lecislative  or  arbitrary  power  (such 
as  has  lately  been  exercised  by  the  court  of 
justiciary  in  Scotiand)  ought  to  be  considered 
as  dissolving  entirely  the  social  compact  be- 
tween the  English  nation  and  the  governors, 
and  driving  them  to  an  immediate  appeal  to 
that  incontrovertible  maxim  of  eternal  justice, 
that  the  safety  of  the  people  is  the  supreme, 
and,  in  case  of  necessity,  the  only  law. 

6th,  **  That  the  arming  and  duciprming  in 
this  countsy,  either  with  or  without  the  con- 
sent of  paruament,  any  bands  of  emigrants 
and  foieigners,  driven  from  their  own  country 
for  their  known  attachment  to  an  infamous 
despotism,  is  an  outrageous  attempt  to  oveiw 
awe  and  intimidate  the  free  spirit  of  Britons ; 
to  subjugate  them  to  an  army  of  mercenary 
cutthroats,  whose  views  and  interests  must 
of  necessity  be  in  tfirect  opposition  to  those 
of  the  nation;  and  that  no  pretence  whatever 
ought  to  induce  the  people  to  submit  to  so 
unconstitutional  a  measure. 

7th,  *^  That  the  unconstitutional  project  of 
raising  money  and  troops  by  forced  benevo- 
lences (and  no  benevolences  collected  upon 
requisition  from  the  king  or  his  ministers, 
can  ever  in  reality  be  voluntary,  and  the  equal- 
ly unjustifiable  measure  of  arming  one  part 
of  the  people  against  the  other,  brought 
Charles  the  First  to  the  block,  and  drove 
James  the  Second  and  his  posterity  from  the 
throne;  and  that  consequenUv  ministers^  in 


advising  such  measures,  oucht  to  consider 
they  are  not  guilty*of  high  treason. 
8th.  ^  That  this  society  have  beheld  with 


whether  they  are  not  guiity*of  high  treason. 
*  8th.  ^  That  this  society  have  beheld  wiu 
considerable  pleasure,  the  consistent  respect 
which  the  House  of  Lords  displaved  for  their 
own  constitutional  rules  and  orders,  on  the 
fourth  of  the  present  month,  upon  the  motioii 
of  earl  Stanhope,  concerning  the  interference 
of  ministers  in  the  internal  government  of 
France,  and  that  it  is  th«  firm  conviction  of 
this  society,  that  this  circumstance,  when 
properiy  detailed,  will  have  a  considerable  cf- 


pronounced,  in  open  violation  of!  lectinconvincing  the  country  at  laige,  of  the 
0  justice,  wnich  must  strike  deep  |  true  dignity  and  utility  of  that  branch  of  bia 
— *  «r *i-^  — 1 — i.^i_    njajcrty's  parliament. 

9th,  **  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be 
given  to  earl  Stanhope,  for  his  manly  ana  pa- 
triotic conduct,  during  the  present  session  of 
parliament,  a  conduct  which  (unsupported  as 
It  has  been  in  the  senate,  of  which  ne  is  so 
truly  honourable  a  member)  has,  together 
garot  and  Gerrald,  in  particular,  by  its  strict  I  with  the  timely  interference  of  certain  spi- 


conformity  with  our  wishes  and  instructions, 
and  the  abilitv,  fairness,  and  disinterested  pa- 
triotism which  it  so  eminently  displayed,  has 
inspired  an  enthusiasm  of  zeal  and  attachment, 
which  no  time  can  obUterate,  and  no  prosecu- 
tion remove;  and  that  we  will  preserve  their 
names  engraven  on  our  hearts,  till  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  redress  their  vrrongs. 

5th,  '<  That  any  attempt  to  violate  those 
yci  remaining  laws,  whica  are  intended  for 


ritedand  patriotic  associations,  been  never- 
theless already  productive  of  the  salutary  ef- 
fect of  chasing  the  Hessian  and  Hanoverian 
mercenaries  from  our  coasts,  who, but  for  these 
exertions,  might  have  been  marched  ere  this 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  country,  together 
with  others  of  their  countrymen,  to  have 
peopled  the  barracks  which  every  where  in- 
sult the  eyes  of  Britons. 
lOth,  **  That  it  is  the  firm  conviction  of  this 
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Mcie^,  thai  a  steady  perseverance  m  the 
aame  hold  and  energetic  sentiments,  which 
hare  lately  heen  avowed  hy  the  friends  of 
freedom,  cannot  fail  of  crowning  with  ulti- 
mate triumph  the  virtuous  cause  m  which  we 
are  engM^ ;  nnce,  whatever  may  be  the  in- 
terests opinion  of  hereditary  senators,  or 
packed  majorities  of  pretended  representa- 
tives, truth  and  liberty,  in  an  a^  so  en-^ 
lightened  as  the  present,  must  be  mvincible 
and  omnipotent.'^ 

'<  This  Bocietv  having  addresied  Mr.  Mar- 
nrot,  their  deiegMe.  an  address  t<^  Joseph 
Genald  was  xcffd  as  loUows^  and  earned  una- 
nimously :«— 

**  To  Joseph  Oerraldt  a  prisoner,  sentenced 
by  the  high  court  of  justiciary  of  Scotland,  to 
transportation  beyond  the  seas  for  14  years. 

-**  We  behold  m  vou,  our  beloved  and  res- 
pected friend  and  fellow-citizen,  a  martyr  to 
the  glorious  cause  of  equal  representation ; 
an^ire  'cannot  permit  you  to  leave  this  de- 
graW  country,  without  expressing  the  infi- 
nite obligations  the  people  at  large,  and  we 
in  parttciuar  owe  to  you,  for  your  very  spi- 
rited exertions  in  that  cause  upon  every  occa- 
sion ;  but  upon  none  more  conspicuously  than 
during  the  sittins  of  the  British  Convention 
of  the  people  at  Edinbureh,  and  the  conse- 
quent proceeding  (we  will  not  call  it  a  trial) 
at  the  oar  of  the  court  of  justiciarv. 

^  We  know  not  what  most  deserves  our 
admiration,  the  splendid  talents  with  which 
70U  are  so  eminenUy  distinguished,  the  ex- 
alted virtues  by  which  they  have  been  di- 
rected, the  perseverance  and  undaunted  firm- 
ness which  jou  so  nobly  displayed,  in  resistins 
the  wrongs  of  your  msulted  and  oppressed 
country,  or  your  present  manly  and  philoso- 
phical suffering,  under  an  arbitrary,  and,  till 
cf  late,  unprecedented  sentenccr-a  sentence, 
one  of  the  most  vindictive  and  cruel  that  has 
been  pronounced,  since  the  days  of  that  most 
in&mous  and  ever-to-be-detested  court  of 
star-chamber,  the  enormous  tvranny  of  which 
«^Mt  the  first  Charles  his  head. 

^  To  you,  and  to  your  associates,  we  feel 
«u  "selves  most  deeply  indebted.  For  us  it  is 
that  you  are  suffermg  the  sentence  of  trans- 
portation with  felons,  the  vilest  outcasts  of 
aociety ;  for  us  it  is,  that  you  are  condemned 
to  the  inhospitable  shores  of  New  Holland, 
where,  however,  we  doubt  not  you  will  expe- 
rience considerable  alleviation,  by  the  re- 
membrance of  that  virtuous  conduct  for  which 
it  is  imposed  on  you,  and  by  the  sincere  re^ 
1^  and  esteem  of  your  fellow-citizens! 

**  The  equal  laws  of  this  country  have  for 
ag^  past  WBea  the  boast  of  its  inhabitants.; 
but  mither  are  they  now  Bed  f  We  are  ani- 
natejl  bv  the  same  sentiments,  are  daily  re- 
peating toe  same  words,  and  committing^  the 
same  actions,  for  which  you  are  thus  mfa- 
nously  sentenced:  and  we  will  repeat  and 
commit  thsm,  until  we  have  obtained  redress ; 
yet  we  are  uitpunishod ;  either,  thereftHre ,  the 


law  is  unjust  towards  you,  in  infiicting  pu« 
nishment  on  the  exertions  of  virtue  and  ta- 
lents, or  it  ought  not  to  deprive  us  of  our 
share  in  the  glorv  of  the  martyrdom. 

^  We  agam  therefore  pledge  ourselves  to 
you,  and  to  our  country,  never  to  cease  de- 
landing  our  rights  from  those  who  have 
usurped  them,  until,  having  obtained  an  equal 
representation  ofthe  people,  we  shall  be  ena- 
bled to  hail  you  onoe  more  with  triumph  to 
your  native  country.  We  wish  you  health 
and  happiness,  and  be  assured,  we  never, 
never,  shall  forget  yoor  name,  your  virtues, 
nor  your  great  example. 

**  The  London  Conespondicg  Sodety. 

''T.  Hakoy,  secretary. 
''  J.LovsTT,  chairman. 
April  14tli,  1794." 

^'  It  was  also  unanimously  resolved : 
^That  the  committee  of  correspondence 
be  directed  to  convey  the  approbation  of  this 
society,  1st,  to  Archibald  Hamilton  Kowan, 
prisoner  in  the  Newgate  of  the  city  of  DubUo, 
for  his  unshaken  attachment  to  the  people, 
and  for  his  spirited  assertion  of  their  rights. 

e.  **  To  John  Philpot  Curran,  for  his  admi* 
rable  and  energetic  defence  of  A.  H.  Rowan^* 
and  the  principles  of  liberty,  as  well  as  for  his 
patriotic  conduct  in  parliament. 

3.  **  To  the  society  of  United  Irishmen  in 
Dublin,  and  to  exhort  them  to  persevere  in 
their  exertions  to  obtain  justice  for  the  people 
of  Ireland. 

4.  **  To  Skirving,  Palmer,  and  Muir,  suffer- 
ing the  same  iniquitous  sentences,  and  in  the 
same  cause  with  our  delegates. 

5.  "  To  John  Clark,  and  Alexander  Reid, 
for  their  so  readily  and  disinterestedly  giving 
bail  for  our  delegates,  instigated  thereto  solely 
by  their  attachment  to  liberty,  uninfluenced 
by  any  personal  consideration. 

6.  **  To  Adam  Gilliesy  Malcolm  Laing,  and 
James  Gibson,  for  their  able  assistance  eiven 
to  Joseph  Gerrald,  at  the  bar  of  the  nigh 
court  ofjusticiary  at  Edinbureh. 

7.  **  To  feliciute  Thomas  Walker  t  of  Man^ 
Chester,  and  the  people  at  large,  on  the  event 
of  his,  as  well  as  several  jDther  late  trials,  and 
on  the  developement  of  the  infamy  of  a  sys- 
tem of  spies  and  informers. 

8.  *'  To  Sir  Joseph  Mawbey,  for  his  manly 
conduct  at  the  late  surreptitious  meeting  held 
at  Epsom  in  Surry. 

**  It  was  also  unanimously  resdved, 
^  That  S00,000  copies  of  the  proceedings 
and  resolutions  of  this  meeting  be  printed  and 
published. 

**  J.  LovETT,  chairman. 
^  T.  Hakbt,  secretary. 

^Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  meet- 
ing be  given  to  the  chairman  for  his  manly 
and  impartial  conduct  this  day. 

"  T.  Uasdt,  secretary." 

•  See  it,  slK^,  Vol.  S9,  p.  lOfld. 

t  See  his  trial,  anti,  Vol.  Sd,  p.  105S. 
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Lord  4^9oeate,^Vm  is  a  panted  Itlter, 
sworn  to  be  found  in  Ilardj^'s  possession, 
si^ed  T.  Hardy,  secretary  to  the  Correspon* 
ding  Society. 

"  Cttixeus ; —  The  critical  momeot  is  ar« 
rived,  and  Britons  must  either  assert  with  seal 
and  firmness  their  claims  to  liberty,  or  yield, 
vithout  resihtance,  to  the  chains  that  minis- 
terial usurpation  is  forging  for  them : — ^wili 
you  co-operate  with  us  m  the  only  peaceable 
measure  that  now  presents  itself,  with  any 
prospect  of  success  \ — we  need  not  intimate 
to  vou  that,  notwithstanding  the  unparalleled 
audacity  of  a  corrupt  and  over-bearing  fiiction, 
which  at  present  tramples  on  the  righla  and 
lib ej ties  of  the  people,  our  meetings  cannot  in 
Englaud  be  interrupted,  without  tne  previous 
adoption  of  a  convention  bill ;— a  measure  it 
is  our  duty  to  anticipate,  that  the  ties  of  union 
may  be  more  firmly  drawn,  and  the  senti- 
ments and  views  ci  the  different  societies 
tbrou||hout  the  nation  be  compared,  while  it 
is  yet  in  our  power,  so  as  to  guide  and  direct 
the  future  operalionsof  the  Friends  of  Free^ 
dom.  Rouse,  then,  to  one  exertion  more, 
and  let  us  show  our  consciousness  of  this  im- 
]K>rtant  truth,— If  we  are  to  l>e  beaten  down 
with  threats  proseaitions,  and  illegal  sen- 
tences, we  are  unworthy,  we  are  incapable  of 
liberty;  we  must,  however,  be  ezDeditious; 
Hessians  and  Austrians  are  already  among 
«s;  and  if  we  tamely  submit,  a  cloud  of  these 
armed  barbarians  may  shortly  be  poured  in 
upon  us ;  let  us  form  then  another  British 
Clonvention.  We  have  a  central  situation 
in  our  view,  which  we  believe  would  be  most 
convenient  for  the  whole  island,  but  which  we 
forbear  to  mention  (entreating  your  confi- 
dence in  this  particular),  till  we  nave  the  an- 
swer of  the  societies  with  which  we  are  in 
eorrespondence;  let  us  have  your  answer,  then, 
by  the  20th  at  farthest,  earlier  if  possible, 
whether  vou  approve  of  the  measure,  and  how 
many  delegates  you  can  send,  with  the  num- 
ber also  if  possible  of  your  societies. — We  re- 
main yours,  in  civic  affection,  the  Lon4on 
Corresponding  Society. 

«*  T.  Hardy,  secretarv. 

**  For  the  management  of  this  business  we  I 
have  appointed  a  secret  committee;  you  will  j 
judge  how  far  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  do  the 
same.'' 

George  Rou  swoin. 

Lard  Advocate. — Mr.  Boss  you  were  in  the 
Gazetteer  office  ? — ^Yes. 

Do  you  know  of  any  society  or  dub  meet- 
ing in  your  house,  in  January,  February,  and  i 
March  last,  after  the  dispersion  of  the  British  ' 
Convention  ? — I  believe  there  was  a  society  of 
people  met  in  my  house.  | 

Of  what  sort  or  description? — I  have  heard  ! 
it  called  a  Committee  of  Union,  or  something  ' 
of  that  kind. 

Who  are  the  persons  that  appeared  to  you 
to  compose  that  committee, — the  persons  who 
ca  me  iheie  ?— There  waa  a  Mr.  Wat^  a  Mr. 
Stock,  sometimes. 
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Who  was  Stock  ?^Ibali0va  he  vti  ast». 
dent    There  was  a  Mr.  Dovnie. 

Was  Ihat  the  man  al  the  bar  t^Yea,  anJ 
Mr.  Bonthrone,— I  do  not  know  the  exact 
number  that  met,  they  met  several  tioM^ 

Was  there  ever  a  urger  number  met  thaa 
these  four?— I  believe  there  was  a  larger 
number;  but,  as  I  said  before,  if  there  were 
two  committees,  the  smaller  committee  met 
with  the  Ur|er,I  suopose. 

Then  am  1  to  unoerstand  there  were  twe 
committees? — I  cannot  be  certain  of  that, 
because  I  did  not  bek>ng  to  any  myself. 

Did  you  ever  recehre  any  printed  lettera 
from  a  society  calling  themselves  the  Londen 
Corresponding  Society?— Did  yoo  ever  ■»• 
ceive  from  the  London  Correspending  Society 
any  written  or  printed  letters  f— I  never  did. 

Did  you  ever  receive  from  any  person  what* 
ever,  letters  of  that  kind  ?— To  the  best  of  my 
recollection  I  received  one  from  Mr.  Stock. 

That  you  mentioned  before  ? — Yes* 

Do  you  know  the  import  or  subiedofit? 
—From  the  import  of  those  letters,!  sa^the 
purpose  was  to  send  them  to  societies  in  the 
countiy.    I  accordingly  did  an. 

Look  at  that,— is  that  one  ?— That  is  one  of 
them.  ^ 

Is  it  your  hand  writing?— I  think  it  is. 

Look  at  the  address? — As  far  as  I  know 
that  is  one  that  I  sent. 

Do  you  see  the  post  mark  upon  it?— I  see 
threepence  here,  the  price  of  postage. 

Did  you  send  any  to  Perth?— >That  is  the 
one  I  sent  to  Perth. 

Any  other  towns  ?— To  four  towns ;  Perth, 
Pabley,  Strathaven,  and  another  place. 

Lord  AdrccaU. — ^This  is  addressed  to  Mr. 
Walter  Miller,  Perth ;  the  words  are  these  in 
his  hand :  *'  show  this  to  your  friends,  and 
send  an  answer  to  George  Ross,  Liberty-court, 
Edinburgh;  notiiinc  but  ready  money  sab* 
scriptions  received.^' 

Irirnoi.— The  post  mark  is  March  6th  or 
8th. 

It  was  about  that  time  you  received  them 
from  Stock  ? — To  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
I  received  them  from  Stock ;  I  do  not  particu« 
larly  remember  what  time. 

^\'here  did  you  receive  them  from  him  ? — ^I 
suppose  in  my  own  bouse ;  I  cannot  be  cer- 
tain. 

Do  vou  remember  what  time  ? — I  do  not 
remember  the  time,  but  it  was  from  him  I  re* 
ceived  them. 

Mr.  Cti//#fi.— I  have  no  questions  to  ask 
this  man,  unless  the  prisoner  has. 

(The  Friatmer  said  he  had  no  question  to 
ask). 

WUneu  (to  the  lord  Advocate).— Am  I  at 
liberty  to  go  away  after  this  ? 

Lord  AdvocQte. — Not  at  present ; — ^I  do  not 
mean  to  keep  you  a  moment  longer  here  than 
is  absolutely  neces&aiy. 

William  WCMtin  sworn. 

Mr.ilnitrv^Acrir-What  aEeyeuf— A  writer 

•ir. 
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Were  yoa  ona  of  tli*  Fiieads  of  the  People  ? 
— Yesy  I  was. 

Do  you  know  any  ibin^  of  o  comniiltee, 
eaUed  theCoaamiUeeof  Union?— I  know  very 
little  about  it — it  eiisted  some  time  before  I 
was  a  member  of  it 

Were  you  a  member  of  it?— Yes,  I  was ;  I 
was  there  once,  or  twice,  I  believe. 

Upon  what  occasion  were  you  elected  ?— > 
The  occasion  was, — a  young  man  of  the  name 
of  Gunnell,  who  happened  to  be  a  member  of 
It  at  the  time  of  the  oisturbances  at  the  Thea- 
tre,  as  he  was  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace, 
he  thought  it  improper  for  him  to  do  that  bu- 
sinessy  il  was  put  upon  me.  I  said  I  thought 
it  would  not  suit  my  convenience^  but  I  at 
Ifst  accepted  it 

Upon  this  person  being  bound  over  to  keep 
t|ie  peace,  you  at  UsX  accepted  it?— Yes,  sir. 

What  was  that  committee  to  do? — I  never 
understood  what  it  was  to  do,  but  I  understood 
it  to  be  %  union  of  all  the  societies  in  Edin- 
burgh. 

what  was  it  to  do? — I  understood  it  was 
for  taking  measures  for  calling  another  con- 
irention,  to  co-operate  vnth  the  Committee  of 
Collectors  for  forwarding  the  money. 

Who  were  members  ? — ^There  were  a  great 
many. 

Do  you  remember  any  of  them?  Waatlie 
prisoner  a  member  of  it  ?«—Yeay  I  believe  he 


You  said,  you  imderstood  it  was  for  taking 
measures  for  calling  another  convention: 
what  convention  wa»  it  to  be  ?-~I  understood 
similar  to  the  last. 

What  do  you  mean  by  the  last?— -The Bri- 
tish Convention. 

You  said  something  about  the  CommiHee 
of  Collectors,  what  is  that } — I  understood  the 
Committee  of  Collectors  to  be  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  money  in  the  first  place,  to  pay 
what  debts  were  due,  and,  in  the  next  place, 
to  collect  money  for  that  purpose,  and  those 
suffering  for  peculiar  opinions ;  and  in  the  next 
plpce,  to  collect  money  to  support  the  delo- 

fites  in  that  new  convention ;  that  is  what 
understood. 

Do  you  know  where  the  convention  was  to 
meet  ? — No,  I  do  not 

Was  it  to  be  in  Scotland  or  England?— J 
suppose  in  England ;  I  do  not  know. 

Were  not  the  delegates  to  do  something 
else  besides  receiving  money? — It  was  to 
gather  sentiments ;  and  I  understand  several 
persons  differed  in  opinion  about  the  reform ; 
some  wished  for  imiversal  sufiBrage,  and  an- 
nual parliaments ;  others  thought  it  a  violent 
measure;  and  it  was  to  consider  about  that 
object,  and  how  it  could  he  obtained. 

Lord  Advocate, — ^Were  you  a  collector  ^— 
Yes  my  krd,  I  was. 

Now,  were  you,  or  the  other  collectors,  to 

fo  round  ail  the  Friends  of  the  People  to  col- 
let their  opinions,  or  was  there  a  particular 
district  assigned  ?-— There  was  a  particular 
disirkt  sssipwd  to  theoi  but  it  wis  notun- 


derstood  they  were  confined  to  it ;  it  was  ac- 
cording to  the  place  where  they  lived. 

Was  it  by  dividing  the  districts?— It  was 
to  be  the  New  Town,  the  south  side  of  the 
town,  the  Lawn  Market,  and  the  Canongate. 

To  whom  was  the  money  to  be  paid  ? — I 
do  not  know,  it  was  to  be  accounted  for  in 
the  committee,  and  they  were  to  appoint  some 
persons. 

Who  were  to  appoint  them  ?•— The  collec- 
tors ;  and  I  understood  they  were  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  money  paid. 

Whom  were  they  to  pay  it  over  to.'-*It  was 
not  mentioned. 

Who  was  treasurer? — ^I  imderstood  Mr. 
Downie  was  treasurer. 

Was  he  treasurer  to  the  committee,  or  col- 
lectors ? — He  was  treasurer  to  the  whole. 

Do  you  know  a  man  they  called  John  Fair* 
ley  ?— Yes. 

Was  he  a  collecter  ? — ^Yes,  he  was. 

Was  he  distinguished  firom  the  other  co1« 
lectors  by  any  appointment  ? — I  came  in  one 
nieht,  and  they  were  met,  and  I  went  out  and 
lelt  them;  they  wished  me  much  to  be  in ; 
when  I  came  mto  the  room,  they  told  ma 
they  had  been  doing  some  business:  that 
John  Fairlev  had  been  appointed  a  convener ; 
I  was  a  little  astonished ;  I  said  nothing,  and 
they  were  to  give  in  printed  papers  for  them 
to  collect  money. 

Why  were  you  astonished  ?*-!  was  a  Httla 
astonished  upon  his  being  appointed  a  perma* 
nent  convener. 

Was  he  to  be  changed  every  week,  or 
nionih  ? — I  know  nothing  of  that. 

Why  did  you  use  the  word  permanent ;— >It 
was  only  tliat  be  was  to  convene  us,  and  sit 
always. 

Sit  always,— for  what? — ^As  convener. 

Were  you  at  the  British  Convention  the 
night  it  was  dispersed  ?— Yes,  I  was. 

Who  dispersed  it?— It  was  the  lord  provost. 

What  did  the  lord  provost  do?— lie  asked 
if  this  was  the  British  Convention,  and  the 
president  said  it  was. 

Who  was*  president?— I  believe  it  was 
Samuel  Paterson. 

Tell  us  what  the  provost  said?— Tlie  pro- 
vost said,  he  could  not  allow  any  such  meet- 
ing to  be  held,  and  he  desired  the  president 
toleave  the  chair;  he  said  he  could  not  pro* 
perly  leave  the  chair,  without  the  permission 
of  the  convention;  btitas  he  had  got  leave 
before  that  to  leave  the  chair,  he  was  just  eo- 
ing,  and  he  woukl  go ;  and  a  call  was  for 
some  other  person  to  take  the  chair,  and  Mr. 
^vwn,  of  Sheffield,  took  the  chair. 

Lord  AdoocMie^ — Recollect  and  tell  Brown*s 
utuation;  what  did  Brown  say  to  the  provost, 
or  the  provost  to  him  ? — Brown  saia,  as  he 
was  appointed  by  the  tmanimous  voice  of  the 
convention,  he  could  not  leave  it  without 
leave  of  the  convention;  the  lord  provost 
said,  he  must  leave  the  cliair;  he  had  been 
deficient,  he  said,  in  his  duty,  or  he  would 
have  dispersed  them  before.    The  k>rd  pro* 
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¥08i  6«id  the  proceedings  were  sediticmt  or  ia- 
flammatoiy;  and  Brown  said,  the  publica- 
tion of  their  ])roeeedings  tended  to  show 
that  Uieir  nieetinss  were  of  a  constitutional 
nature,  and  they  Kept  open  doors  to  every 

Serson  that  chose  to  come ;  the  provost  said 
e  must  leave  the  chair ;  he  said  he  would 
not  do  it,  without  superior  force.  Skirvias 
observed,  he  could  not  leave  the  chair,  and 
they  would  not  allow  themselves  to  disperse 
without  force ;  it  was  agreed  thev  shoula  call 
in  their  force,  and  we  should  me  off  to  the 
•ther  side  of  the  hall ;  but  the  constable  came 
in,  and  the  lord  provost  pulled  Brown  from 
the  chair.  Some  person  moved,  ,as  they  had 
been  dispersed  there,  they  should  go  to  the 
Cnongate  Mason  Lodge. 

Did  you  go  there  ?--Yes. 

What  passed  there  ?— A  vote  passed  there, 
that  we  were  permanent.  > 

How  long  did  you  sit  at  the  Canongate, 
after  you  voted  that  you  were  permanent  ? — 
Not  long. 

How  came  you  to  separate  then? — We 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  do  any  thing  more 
that  night 

Did  you  join  the  Convention  again  after 
that? — ^No,  It  was  many  months  after  that. 

Were  you  there  the  next  night  in  tlie 
suburbs  at  a  wright's  shop  there  ?-*-Yes,  I  was. 

What  happened  there  r— The  sheriff  came 
m  and  dispersed  them. 

In  short,  the  same  thing  took  place  that 
nisht,  as  took  place  the  day  before  ?— Yes. 
'  Was  any  declaration  made  there  that  you 
had  voted  yourselves  permanent  the  night 
before,  in  the  Canongate?— I  cannot  recol- 
lect. 

Mr.  Anttrtdher. — ^How  long  were  you  one 
of  the  collectors  ? — Eight  days  or  a  fortnight 

Where  did  you  meet  when  Fairley  was  pre- 
sident ? — ^At  George  Ross's. 

Where  did  j[ou  meet  the  next  meetine?— 
The  next  meeting  was  proposed  in  Phiups't 
house. 

Philips  was  a  collector  too,  was  not  he  ?-«- 
Yes. 

Did  that  meeting  take  place  ?--No. 

Why  did  not  that  meeting  take  place  ?-^It 
was  on  account  of  Mr.  Watt^nd  Mr.  Downie 
being  apprehended;  it  was  thought  the  peo- 
ple would  be  afraid  to  come,  on  toe  seizure  of 
tome  of  the  books  of  the  society. 

Cross-Examiniition. 

Mr.  CUrk, — ^You  were  a  nitmber  of  the 
Union  Committee  ?— Yes. 

You  say  Downie  was  treasurer  of  that  com- 
mittee ?*-I  heard  he  was  treasurer  for  the 
whole  of  the  Friends  of  the  People  through- 
out Edinburgh;  I  could  uot  say  for  that 
committee. 

Do  you  know  any  thing  about  his  appoint- 
ment?—No,  it  is  only  report,  I  have  only 
been  told  it  by  some  persons. 

You  do  not  kQOw  it  of  your  own  know- 
kdge?— No. 


You  have  heard  it  only  ?«^Ye8. 

You  were  appointed  collector?— Yes. 

Explain  the  nature  of  collector,  as  you  un- 
derstood it? — ^As  I  understood  it,  that  night 
there  was  a  letter  ^en  in  that  B(r. 
had  resig;ned  his  place,  and  desired  some 
other  person  would  take  it,  and  it  was  put 
upon  me,  and  with  some  hesitation  I  agreed 
to  it 

What  did  you  understand  the  duties  of  your 
office  to  be  ? — ^I  mentioned  that  it  was  to  pay 
the  debts  that  were  due  by  the  convention. 

You  were  to  collect  mon^  for  that  pur- 
pose?—To  collect  money  for  that  piupose. 

Did  you  collect  any  money  N— None. 

Had  you  any  access  to  know  the  sum  of' 
money  collected  for  that  purpose? — No,  I 
know  nothing  about  it 

Pritoner. — Did  you  hew  any  thing  about 
a  library? — I  cannot  recollect  that,  but  I 
think  I  heard  something  about  it  mentioned. 

Mr.  Clerk, — About  what? — ^Abouta  library, 
about  political  publications. 

William  Binning  sworn. 

Mr.  Anstntther. — You  were  a  member  of 
the  Water  of  Leith  Society,  I  believe,  Mr. 
Binning  ? — Yes,  sir. 

Where  did  they  meet  at  the  Water  of 
Leith? — I  was  not  at  the  house,  but  some- 
times I  belonged  to  a  Friendly  Society. 

How  did  the  Water  of  Leith  Society  caU 
themselves? — A  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the 
People. 

Did  they  meet  any  time  in  December  or 
January  last? — ^I  could  not  charge  my  me- 
mory, I  dare  say  they  might  meet  some  time. 

Did  they  meet  soon  alter  the  British  Con- 
vention ? — No«-abotit  3  weeks  or  a  month. 

You  were  secretary  ?— Yes,  or  clerk  rather. 

With  whom  did  yon  corref^pond  ? — ^We  did 
not  6orrespond  with  any  society,  unless  it  was 
by  sundry  delegates,  what  they  call  a  Conn 
mittee  of  Union. 

What  was  that  Committee  of  Uaion? — 
It  was  for  carrying  on  the  business  of  re- 
form. 

How  many  delegates  did  you  send  to  tiiat 
meeting  ?— I  think  there  were  9  or  3. 

Who  are  they  ?— One  M'Ewan. 

What  is  M'Ewan's  first  oame?'-^rthur; 
Robert  Orroek. 

What  is  Orroek  ?— A  Smith. 

What  is  M'Ewan  ? — ^A  weaver. 

Who  is  the  other  ? — ^Williun  FeigosoD. 

What  was  the  reason  of  your  choosing  these 
delegates  ?— To  carr^  on  the  matter  of  Re- 
form, by  way  of  petition  to  parliament 

What  was  your  reason  for  choosing  them  at 
first  ?--It  was  for  corresponding. 

Did  it  come  into  your  own  head,  or  did  any 
body  bid  you  ? — No.  we  chose  them  so  that 
we  could  correspond  with  a  society  to  obtain 
a  reform  in  parliament  by  petition. 

That  was  the  way  of  doing  it,  bypelitioQ? 
— ^Yes. 

Who  first  proposed  to  appoint  these  dele- 
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gates  ?^Nobody  ia  particulari  we  thought  a 
teforoi  was  necessary. 

Was  there  no  letter  came  to  you]  aboat  it  ? 
—No. 

Wtio  proposed  it  in  the  committee  fint?— 
I  did  not  remember. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  thing  as  a  col- 
lector ?  what  was  the  collector  to  do  ? — He 
was  to  take  the  sense  of  the  Friends  of  the 
People  and  if  the  people  he  spoke  to  thought 
proper  to  eive  anv  money  in  support  of  the 
cause,  or  defray  the  expenses  of  such  as  suf- 
fered in  support  of  that  cause,  such  as  Skirv- 
ing,  to  gather  money. 

Did  you  gather  any  moiey  in  your  society  ? 
— Six  shillings. 

Nothing  more?— About  a  penny  a  night. 

Did  you  give  any  thing  to  M<£wan  ?— 
About  15<. 

What  was  he  to  do  with  it  ?— He  was  to 
give  it  to  the  delegates  that  were  to  be  chosen 
to  a  convention  some  where  I  did  not  know. 

You  were  to  distribute  it  to  Mrs.  Skirving, 
or  persona  that  stood  in  need  of  it  ? — ^Yes,  sir. 

Was  it  as  he  liked  it,  or  a  Committee  of 
Union  would  like  it } — ^It  was  the  Committee 
of  Union,  I  suppose,  but  we  gave  it  to  him 
to  cany  it  there. 

He  was  to  carry  it  to  the  Conmiittee  of 
Union  ?— Yes. 

And  he  was  to  pay  it  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
Committee  of  Union  ?— Yes. 

Do  you  know  who  was  the  treasurer  ?— 
That  was  one  of  the  name  of  Downie. 

Do  you  know  him?— Yes. 

Did  you  hear  what  he  was  described  to 
be,  what  his  trade  was?— A  goldsmith,  I 
think. 

Now  these  collectors,  when  were  they  cho- 
sen first?— Some  time  in  March,  I  fancy :  I 
could  not  really  charge  roy  memory ;  but  I 
believe  it  was  some  time  in  March,  I  am  not 
certun  as  to  the  time. 

Are  you  quite  sure  there  was  never  any 
letter  or  message  sent  to  you  about  choosing 
these  delegates  f— I  am  noteertain,  I  am  sure 
I  cannot  recollect. 

Did  vou  ever  see  any  printed  papers,  called 
**  Fundamental  principles**  ?— I  am  not  sure. 

Did  you  ever  see  that  paper  ?— It  was  **  Fun- 
damental principles.* 

Where  did  you  see  it?— It  came  to  the  so- 
cieU  one  night. 

You  saw  such  a  paper  !n  the  society,  but 
do  not  know  where  it  came  from  ? — ^No. 

Look  at  that,  and  see  if  you  know  where 
that  came  from  ?— I  think  I  saw  this  in  Ais- 
thur  M'Ewan'8, 1  am  noteertain. 

No  Cross-Examination. 

[This  was  a  letter  from  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means  tliat  he  looked  at,  but  it  not 
being  yet  proved,  it  was  not  rnd.^ 

AfikMr  M^Ewan  sworn. 

Lard  Advocate  ^Whctt  do  you  live?— At 
the  Water  of  Leith. 


Were  there  any  societies  there  ?— Yes. 

Were  you  a  member  of  any  society  there  ? 
—Yes. 

What  was  the  title  of  that  society  ?— It  was 
called  the  society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People. 

Did  that  society  send  any  delegates  to  Uie 
British  Convention  ? — Yes. 

Were  you  a  member  yourself? — Yes. 

Did  that  society  continue  to  meet  ailer  the 
British  Convention  was  dispersed? — Yes>  it 
met  after  it  was  dispersed. 

Was  there  af\er  that  time,  any  other  com- 
mittee chosen  to  which  your  society  sentdc- 
lentes  ? — ^Yes. 

What  was  it  styled?— It  was  styled,  in 
the  printed  paper,  the  Committee  of  Union. 

Were  you  a  member  of  that  committee? — 
Yes,  the  society  appointed  me  to  attend  Uiat 
committee  as  one. 

Who  were  along  with  you?-^I  think  Mr. 
Orrock  and  William  Ferguson. 

What  is  Orrock  ? — ^He  is  a  blacksmith. 

He  lives  at  the  Water  of  Leith  with  you  ? 
—At  the  Dean. 

Did  you  ever  attend  meetings  of  the  com- 
mittee ?— Yes. 

Where  did  it  meet? — At  George  RosVs. 

At  any  other  house  ?—  Not  the  Committee 
of  Union. 

Was  there  any  other  committee,  of  which 
you  were  a  member,  chosen  from  that?— 
There  was  a  sub-committee. 

Who  were  members? — Mr.  Watt,  Mr. 
Burke,  Mr.  Downie,  Mr.  Aitcheson,  Mr. 
Stock,  Mr.  Bon  throne,  and  myself. 

Seven  in  whole  ? — Seven. 

Had  that  committee  any  other  title  than 
the  sub-committee  ? — It  had  no  name  to  my 
knowledge,  but  in  the  printed  paper  it  was 
called  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means. 

Be  so  good  as  to  inform  us  what  the  chief 
object  ot  It  was  ?— A  fortnight  after  I  belong- 
ea  to  the  committee,  there  was  a  letter  read, 
by  a  big  man ;  he  said  he  bad  received  it  ftom' 
Mr.  Skirvinz;  the  contents  were,  that  the 
Friends  of  tne  People  were  in  his  debt,  and 
he  hoped  they  would  pay  it  up,  and  do  every 
thing  they  could  for  his  family,  as  he  was  go- 
ing to  leave  the  country;— to  assist  to  pay 
that  debt,  and  assist  Mr.  Skirving,  if  he  stood 
in  need. 

Were  you'  there  any  other  nights  ?— Yes, 
other  nights;  I  found  it  was  for  other  pur- 
poses, by  a  paper  that  Watt  read. 

Explam  what  purposes? — It  appeared  to 
me  it  would  throw  the  country  all  into  confu- 
sion, and  spill  the  blood  of  our  fellow  crea- 
tures, from  the  paper  he  read :  the  contents 
run  thus :  that  parties  were  to  seize  the  lord 
justice  Clerk,  and  the  rest  of  the  lords  of  the 
sessions,  and  the  lord  provost :  and  parties 
were  to  be  stationed  at  tne  Luckenbootns,  and 
the  head  of  the  West  Bow,  and  parties  were  to 
make  a  fire  at  the  excise  office,  to  draw  the  mili- 
tary from  the  Castle ;  and,  when  the  soldiers 
came  by  the  top  of  the  Bow  towards  the  lAick- 
enbooths,  they  were  to  inclose  them,  and  par- 
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ties  were  to  seize  the  banking  houses  in  town, 
and  appoint  commissioners  to  go  and  demand 
the  casn  from  them — ^that  was  the  substanoe 
of  the  paper,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect. 

Who  were  present  at  that  meeting? — Stock, 
Watt,  Downie,  fionthrone  and  I. 

Was  it  a  stated  meeting-^a usual  meeting? 
—Yes. 

What  do  you  mean  by  parties  ?  parties  of 
wlK>m  ? — I  cannot  say  by  whom  it  was  to  be. 

Whom  did  you  understand  by  the  word 
parties? — I  suppose  Mr.  Watt  drew  it  up^ 
and  he  supposed  the  country  was  to  rise  to  do 
such  a  thmg ;  I  could  not  understand  it  any 
other  way. 

Were  the  people  of  thb  committee,  if  they 
approved  of  that  paper,  to  have  some  com- 
mand ?— I  knew  not  a  man  that  was  to  do 
this. 

Not  a  man  ?— Not  one,  man  or  men. 

You  mistake  my  question ;  you  t<^d  us  it 
was  proposed  that  parties  should  be  put  at 
different  places,  the  Luckenbooths  and  Bow, 
to  secure  the  soldiers  when  the  fire  appeared 
at  the  excise  office ;  who  did  you  unaerstand 
the  parties  to  be  ? — I  could  understand  it  no 
other  ways  than  the  Friends  of  the  People. 

Now,  what  was  done  by  that  committee 
upon  this  plan  being  read  by  Watt  ? — I  ob- 
jected to  the  plan;  I  said  I  by  no  means 
would  agree  to  any  thing  that  broke  the 
peace,  or  shed  the  blood  of  my  countrymen ; 
and  Mr.  Bonthrone  seconded  me,  and  said, 
'*  00,  do  not  do  no  such  thing,'' 

Did  Downie  say  any  thing  ?~Not  that  I 
remember. 

Did  Watt  ?— Uo. 

Did  Watt  ever  read  any  other  paper  relative 
to  that  subject,  or  show  you  any  other  paper? 
— He  read  another  paper  another  night. 

Was  that  a  committee  night  ? — Yes. 

Who  were  present  ? — It  runs  in  my  head 
that  Mr.  Downie  was  present,  but  I  cannot 
be  positive. 

Was  it  a  committee  nieht?^t  was. 

Was  Stock  present  ?— Sf  o. 
-Was  Bonthrone  ? — ^No. 

Aitcheson  ? — ^No. 

Was  Burke?— No. 

Lord  Advoeate, — ^Then  Downie  must  have 
been  present?— I  think  he  was  present,  but  I 
cannot  be  certain  of  it 

Now,  what  was  the  import  of  that  paper 
which,  at  the  second  meeting  of  the  commit- 
tee, Walt  read  to  you  ?— The  purport  of  that 
letter,  as  &r  as  I  can  recollect,  was  this— it 
was  a  copy  of  a  proclamation  to  all  farmers 
and  dealers  in  com  and  meal,  and  hay,  not 
to  remove  the  same  from  their  respective  ha- 
bitationSiAinder  pain  of  death. 

Any  thing  else  ?— Also,  for  gentlemen  of 
the  country  not  to  remove  from  their  several 
habitations,  above  the  distance  of  S  miles,  un- 
der pain  of  death ; — there  was  likewise  an 
address  to  hb  present  m^esty  to  dbmiss  his 
ministers,  and  put  an  end  to  the  war,  or 
else  he  must  ..expect,  or  abide  the  conse- 
quences. 


Did  any  body  say  any  thing  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  that  paper? — ^I  said  it  was  not  a  paper 
agreeable  to  the  plan  of  reform,  and  I  hoped 
I  should  never  see  the  day  when  such  a  thmg 
should  take  place. 

Do  you  recollect  that  Downie  said  any 
thins? — I  am  at  a  loss  to  know.  I  said  be- 
fore I  do  not  know  it  is  a  fact  that  Downie 
was  there. 

Mr.  Anttruther.'-You  collected  some  mo- 
ney at  the  Water  of  Leith  society  ?— Yes,  I 
got  15).  from  the  secretary. 

Who  was  it  ? — Mr.  Binning,  he  was  secre* 
tary  to  the  society  ^the  Water  of  Leith. 

Whom  did  you  give  it  to  ?— To  Mr.  Downie. 

Why  did  you  give  it  to  him  ? — I  was  in- 
formed he  was  appointed  treasurer ;  for  that 
reason  I  accountea  to  him. 

Did  you  pay  it  to  him  as  treasurer  ? — ^Yes,  I 
did. 

Do  you  know  a  lad  of  the  name  of  Fiurley  ? 
— ^Yes,  I  have  seen  him,  I  am  not  well  ac* 
quainted  with  him. 

Is  that  the  Downie  that  was  the  treasurer? 
[pointing  to  the  prisoner]. 

Lord  Fresid^,^ls  he  the  person  that  was 
present  when  the  first  paper  was  read  ? — ^Yes. 

.  Mr.  Ansiruther, — Do  you  remember  seeing 
Downie  at  George  Ross's? — ^Yes. 

Was  that  a  committee  night  ? — ^Yes. 

Who  was  there  ?— Mr.  Downie,  Mr.  Watt 
and  mc;  'I  cannot  remember  whether  any 
more  were. 

Where  did  Fairley  come  from  when  he 
came  there  ?— He  came  from  the  west  coun- 
Uy. 

Who  sent  him  to  the  west  country  ? — I  do 
not  know — I  cannot  say  who  sent  him. 

About  what  time  was  this  ? — I  cannot  po- 
.sitively  remember ;  I  think  it  might  be  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  April. 

Baron  Norton.—C^n  you  tell  how  long  it 
was  af\er  this  plan  was  read? — Some  littie 
time  after—I  cannot  positively  say. 

Mr.  Anttruther. — Did  you  see  any  body  pay 
Fairley?— No,  I  did  not,— I  saw  Fairley  lay 
down  15s.  upon  the  table,  and  he  was  ordered 
to  take  it  up  again. 

Who  ordered  it  ? — Mr.  Downie. 

Why  ?— He  laid  down  15«.  upon  the  table, 
and  said  he  had  it  for  a  parcel  of  pamphlets, 
and  he  left  the  15s.  and  Mr.  Downie  bid  him 
take  it  up  again. 

Did  he  bid  him  take  it  to  himself?  what 
was  he  to  take  it  up  for  ?  was  it  for  his  trou-p 
ble  ?— I  cannot  say  positively,  but  I  took  it 
to  be  for  his  trouble. 

Was  this  at  a  meeting  of  the  committee  ?— 
Indeed  was  it. 

Did  Fairley  say  any  thing  about  Paisley  ?— 
Yes,  he  did. 

What  did  he  say  ?— He  said  it  was  in  a  state 
of  great  readiness. 

What  did  he  mean  by  that?— I  do  not 
know  what  his  orders  were,  I  could  put  no 
construction  upon  it. 

You  put  some  construction  upon  i\  in  your 
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own  mind  ?— I  thought  it  still  canyingon  the 
cause. 

Did  you  ever  hear  any  body  talk  about 
arming  ?^No. 

About  the  Friends  of  the  People  arming? 
—No. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General. — Mr.  M^Ewan,  did 
you  ever  hear  Watt  mention  any  thing  about 
a  commbsion  from  Perth  to  procure  arms  ? — 
Koy  i  never  heard  it,  but  heard  him  say  to 
Orrock,  4,000  were  wanted. 

Was  Downie  present  when  Watt  said  he 
had  a  commission  from  Perth? — I  did  not 
hear  Watt  say  he  had  a  commission,  but  Watt 
aaid  he  had  4,000  to  send  there. 
Was  Downie  present? — No. 
Mr  ,Anttruther, — Did  you  see  any  of  these  ? 
Tpointing  to  the  pike  heads  upon  the  table.] 
I  saw  one  at  Mr.  Watt's.  I  was  going  upon 
some  private  business. 

Do  you  recollect  when  Mr.  Watt  was  taken 
up  ?--I  cannot  positively  say. 

Did  you  ever  see  Mr.  Downie  af\er  that? 
—Yes. 

Where  did  you  see  him  ? — He  called  upon 
ine  at  my  own  house. 

Tejl  me  what  passed  between  you  and 
Downie  ? — I  had  been  before  the  sheriff,  and 
Mr.  Downie  called  up  to  ask  if  I  had  been 
examined;  I  said,  yes;  he  desired  to  know 
what  questions  I  was  asked  ;  I  said  very  few 
-—that  was  all.  I  ooly  asked  what  was  done 
with  the  money ;  the  answer  was,  he  save 
part  to  Brown,  and  part  to  Martin  Toda  for 
printing 

Dkl  be  bid  you  tell  that  to  anybody  ? — ^No, 
he  did  not  bid  me  tell  any  thing  of  the 
kind. 

Did  he  bid  you  not  tell  it  ?-- As  fisur  as  I  can 
recollect  what  he  said  was,  if  he  was  called 
upon^  he  would  say  he  did  not  know  me,  and 
ir  I  was  called  upon,  I  was  to  sa v  I  did  not 
know  him ;  I  said,  by  no  means,  I  would  do 
no  such  thing. 

Did  he  say  any  thing  more  ? — I  remember 
no  farther  conversation  taking  place. 

See  if  you  can  recollect  what  he  said  about 
Brown  and  Martin  Todd  ?— He  said  he  had 
nven  money  to  Martin  Todd,  Smith,  and 
Taylor  and  Brown,  for  printing  of  papers :  I 
said  that  was  not  the  meanine. 

Did  you  know  before  that  that  Brown  had 
eot  any  money  ?^  No.  it  was  some  days  be- 
fore that  he  had  csdlcd  upon  this  Robert  Or- 
rock,  at  the  Dean,  and  the  two  went  into  my 
house  together,  and  I  happened  to  be  at  a 
aodety  meeting  that  night;  not  thinking  of 
any  person  there,  I  went  in,  and  heard  Brown 
aay  he  was  employed  by  Mr.  Watt,  and  paid 
by  Mr.  Downie ;  I  inquired  no  farther  mto 
the  conversation,  I  was  just  out  of  the  door. 

Did  you  ever  hear  any  thing  about  another 
convention  ? — No. 

Now  recollect  yourself,  whether  you  ever 
heard  of  any  other  convention  that  ¥ras  to 
meet? — ^I  do  not  remember  any  other  con- 
vention that  was  to  meet 
VOL.  XXIV, 


But  of  the  Water  of  Leith  Society  ?--No9 
sir. 

Mr,  Solicitor  General, — Did  you  ever  hear 
Downie  say  any  thing  of  a  letter  he  received, 
or  Watt  received  from  Perth  ?— All  I  remem- 
ber viras,  Downie  saying  he  had  received  a 
very  spirited  letter  from  Perth. 

You  entered  into  no  farther  explanation 
about  it  ? — No. 

Did  Downie  or  Watt  mention  any  thing 
more  about  it? — ^Downie  read  the  letter  that 
came  from  Perth. 

What  was  the  letter  about? — It  was  about 
Mr.  Miller  in  Perth. 

What  was  it? — ^They  had  some  meeting, 
and  afler  the  meeting  he  was  carried  before 
the  magistrate  and  examined,  whether  he 
had  made  a  practice  to  sell  them  to  the 
Friends  of  the  People ;  he  said  he  would  sell 
as  many  as  he  pleased. 

Was  it  soon  afler  this  you  heard  Downie 
say  he  had  received  a  very  spirited  letter  from 
Perth  ?— I  cannot  positively  say. 

Mr.  Fletcher, — ^You  said  Watt  read  a  paper? 
—Yes. 

Did  Downie  receive  notice  such  a  paper 
was  to  be  read  ? — I  got  none,  and  never  saw 
it  afler  that  night. 

Does  it  consbt  with  your  knowledge  any 
other  members  eot  it  ? — I  cannot  say. 

You  never  had  any  conversation  with  Mr. 
Downie  upon  the  subject  ? — Never. 

Jury, — You  said  before,  you  had  been  in- 
formed Brown  and  Orrock  were  to  be  enip 
ployed  by  Watt — what  were  they  to  do  ? — 
Brown  and  Orrock  were  employed  by  Watt. 

What  to  do? — ^To  make  some  pikes  and 
things  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Amtruiher.  —  When  Watt  read  the 
proclamation,  it  was  not  at  the  same  time  he 
read  the  plan,  I  believe  ? — No. 

Mr.  ^^cAfr.— Who  took  the  chief  lead  in 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  ? — As  far 
as  I  can  recollect,  I  never  saw  a  man  put  pen 
to  paper  there  but  Mr.  Watt  and  Mr.  Stoke. 

Mr.  Clerk.  —  Had  you  any  conversation 
with  Mr.  Watt  or  Mr.  Stoke  about  it  after- 
wards?— ^No. 

Did  you  never  mention  a  syllable  of  it? — 
No,  sir. 

Mr.  J'ltefdler.— Now,  do  you  believe  in  your 
own  mind,  that  Downie  ever  meant  to  carry 
into  execution  the  project  in  Watt's  paper? 
— ^He  never  said  a  wora  to  such  a  purport,  as 
far  as  I  remember. 

Pracmer.— [by  Mr.  Clerk]  Whether  afler 
leaving  the  committee  that  night,  when  Watt 
read  lus  paper  to  seize  the  Castle  and  judges 
and  so  on,  the  prisoner  said  anything,  in 

foing  homewards  along  with  Bonthrone  ?•-- 
cannot  remember  as  to  that,  but  he  said 
nothing  at  the  time  it  was  read. 

It  was  after  leavinc  the  committee  in  going 
home  with  you  aniT  Bonthrone  ? — 1  cannot 


say,  I  cannot  give  an  answer  to  it. 
Did  you  go  home  with  him? — ^I 


am  not 
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The  question  is,  whether  you  went  home 
with  him  that  night,  and  what  conversation 
passed  ? — I  cannot  recollect. 

Jury. — It  does  not  appear  whether  Downie 
and  Watt  employed  Orrock,  or  Watt  only. 

Whether  Downie  and  Watt  employed  Or- 
rock, or  whether  it  was  Watt  only  ? — ^Watt 
only. 

Jjord  President, — ^Did  you  say  Downie  paod 
him  ?  —  It  was  Bf own  I  heara  say  he  was 
employed  by  Watt,  and  paid  by  Downie. 

That  was  by  a  resolution  of  the  committee? 
— ^By  no  means,  it  must  be  a  fabrication  of 
bis  own,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Clerk. — Did  he  seem  to  have  a  serious 
wish  this  plan  should  be  put  in  execution } — 
As  to  his  wish  I  can  say  nothing  about  that ; 
as  far  as  I  could  recollect,  he  seemed  to  in- 
terline some  part  of  the  paper. 

Did  he  ask  the  committee's  opinion  upon 
k  ? — ^No  r  I  thought  he  had  done,  and  I  spoke 
those  words,  I  did  not  approve  of  it,  ai^ 
Bonthrone  backed  me.  As  soon  as  I  thought 
3t  was  done,  I  said  I  would  not,  by  any  means, 
do  any  tiling  to  disturb  the  peace,  or  shed  the 
blood  of  my  countrymen ;  and  Bonthrone 
said,  by  no  means. 

This  never  came  on. again  ? — ^No. 

It  never  was  resumed  again  ?^N'o. 

At  any  time  after  it  was  read  did  you  un- 
derstand it  an  object  the  committee  was  pur- 
auing  ? — ^No ;  I  never  understood  it,  for  Mr. 
Bonthrone  opposed  itnegatively^  and  said  he 
>prould  agree  to  no  such  Uiing. 

Baron  Norton. — I  thought  you  said  that 

iou  supposed  that  Fairley,  in  what  he  had 
een  doing  in  the  west  country,  had  been 
doing  something  relative  to  this  plan?— 
1  wished  to  give  no  opinion;  if  I  was  to 

five  an  opinion,  T  would  look  upon  it  in  that 
ght,  but  I  know  nothing  of  his  reason  for 
going  there. 

Mr.  Clerk, — Then  you  only  spe^  of  your 
•wn  suspidon  ?— I  womd  not  wisn  to  gWemy 
opinion. 

Mr.  Bcnthrone  swovB. 

Zord  Advocate, — ^Where  did  you  commonly 
•  festde  before  you  were  taken  mto  custody  ? — 
In  the  new  town  of  Edinburgh. 

Before  WhitsunUde,wherer-^InBroug|!rton. 

Do  you  know  of  the  British  Convention 
Ibein^  dbpersed  ?— Yes,  my  lord. 

Were  you  a  member  of  any  society  at 
Broughton  or  theNew  Town?— At  Bn>ughton. 

Did  your  society  send  delegates  to  tiiat 
convention  ? — Yes. 

After  that  convention  was  dispersed,  did 

Sour  society  continue  to  meet  at  all  .^— I  be- 
cve  it  did  tor  some  short  time. 
Do  you  know  that  it  did  ?— Yes,  my  lord. 
IVas  there  any  other  committee  or  conven- 
tion, to  which  your  society  sent  delegates 
after  that  ?— Yes,  my  lord. 

What  was  the  name  of  that  meeting  to  which 
your  society  sent  delegates  ?— The  Committee 
of  Union. 


Where  did  that  committee  meet?— -At 
George  Ross's. 
That  is  the  Gazetteer-office  ?«— Yes. 
Do  yon  know  it  to  be  the  Garetteer-office  f 
— ^It  is  George  Ross's  house ;  it  was*  said  to 
be  the  Gazetteer-office — ^the  Gazetteer^'office 
is  a  separate  place  from  the  house. 
Where  is  it  ?— South  Bridge. 
Do  you  know  a  place  called  liberty -Cobrt? 
— 1  know  of  no  such  pbce. 

Did  you  ever  attend  any  of  the  meetings 
of  that  committee  ? — Yes. 

You  were  a  delegate  finom  the  Drougfaton 
Society?— Yes. 

I)o  you  know  David  Downie,  a  goldsmith 
in  Edinburgh  ?— Yes. 

Did  you  ever  see  that  man  in  that  commit- 
tee; see  if  vou  can  find  Imn  out  now?^ 
[The  witness  looks  at  the  prisoner].  Tes^  my 
lord, — ^he  is  there. 

Did  you  understand  him  to  be  a  member 
of  that  committee?—^!  understood  every  per- 
son present  ta  be  a  member. 

At  what  tidae  did  the  committee  meet  oc- 
casionally ?-^I  do  not  tecolltet  the  precise 
time. 

Were  they  usually  meeting  about  the  time 
you  were  taken  into  custody  ? — I  know  no- 
thing of  it ;  I  had  left  the  meeting  a  month 
before  I  was  taken  into  custody. 

Did  they  continue  to  meet  when  jou  ^avB 
them  up  ? — ^Yes. 

What  month  was  it  you  gave  them  tip  ? — 
About  the  middle  of  April. 

Was  there  any  other  committee  yon  had 
occasion  to  know  any  thing  about,  besides 
this  Committee  of  -Union  ? — ^YeSy  there  was 
another. 

Tell  the  jur^  what  it  was  ?— It  wts  styled 
the  sub-committee. 

Of  whom  did  that  committee  consist,  and 
who  chose  it? — They  were  chosen  by  the 
Committee  of  Union. 

Were  the  members  of  the  snb-eommittiee 
aU  the  members  of  the  Committee  of  Uaion? 
—Yes. 

That  is  to  say,  the  Sub-cdmmittec  were 
chosen  a  principal  committee  ? — ^Yes. 

Tell  the  name  of  that  Sub^committee,  and 
who  those  individuab  vrere? — They  conatsted 
of  seven,  my  lord. 

Name  them,  if  yoacftn  ?— Ailtoheson,  Borke, 
Stoke,— 

What  -was  Stoke  ?-^o  you  know  Ids  pro- 
fession, his  bu»ness?-^I  fae»rd  he'Wfts  a  stii> 
dent. — M'Ewan,  Wat^  Downie,  and-myself. 
I     That   same  Downie?— Yes,    th«t   same 
Downie. 

Where  did  thatSub-commlltee  meet?— >£a 
that  same  house. 

Had  you  stated  nights  of  meeting  ct  tfist 
committee  ^— Yes,  once  a  week. 
Did  you  ever  meet  in  Watt's  homeF— Tes. 
Did  you  ever  hear  any  other  name  gr^en 
that  Su1>-committee,  except  Suhnxminfmee? 
— I  have  heard  of  anoAer  name,  but  I  did 
not  know  h;  I  understood  it  imder  that  name. 
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What  was  that  other  name  you  heard  of  ^^^ 
I  read  it  in  a  printed  paper  called  the  Com- 
mitlee  of  Ways  and  Means. 

And  where  did  you  see  that  paper  that 
called  it  the  Con>mittee  of  Ways  and  Means?. 
*^i  saw  it  in  the  sberilTs  office :  I  was  shown 
U. 

Did  you  ever  see  that  paper  in  manuscript, 
before  you  saw  it  there?! — Yes,  I  saw  part  of;  it. 

And  whiere  did  you  see  it? — In  that  com*' 
mittee,  of  ^hich  I  was  a  member. 

The  circular  letter? — It  is  called  the  regu^* 
latioai. 

Is  that  like  the  paper  to  which  you  a^, 
aUludine  ? — ^Yes,  begimung  Fundamental  Pr^ 
ciples  of  the  Society. 

Did  you  ever  see  any  other  prin^  papev  or 
^lawiscrip^  ? — ^Yes. 

What  paper  was  it?  Do  you  remember  t))^ 
impoi^  or  substance  o^  tenor  of  it?— I  do  not 
recollect  the  substance,  but  if  I  see  it,  I  k|ipq( 
it. 

See  if  you  have  seen  that  in  the  Sub-cg^ 
mitlee.    Look  at  it? — ^Yes,  sir. 

Is  that  the jMiper  you  saw  in  manuscript?^ 
Yes,  part  of  it;  it  has  perhaps  undergopj^ 
some  corrections  since  it  went  to  the  pre|9. 

Was  Downie  in  company  when  that  papfx 
was  produced  ? — ^As  to  tnat  I  am  not  positive 
whether  he  was  or  not. 

Did  any  of  th^  members  leave  it  befoxiQ 
you  left  it  f — ^Yes,  three  left  it  before  me. 

Three  before  you  ? — ^yes. 

who  were  they? — Aitcheson,  ^toke,  aa^ 
Burke  or  Burt. 

Did  the  other  three  continue  to,  attend  ? — 
Four,  my  lord,  as  I  beUeve  I  was  a  week 
after. 

After  whom  ? — ^There  were  just  three  in  i|. 

Who  was  the  man  that  left  it  inimediatf  ly 
before  you  ?  —Stoke,  my  lord. 

Was  there  ever  any  money  colleoted  by  that 
society  ? — Why,  yes,  we  collected  a  few  pence 
every  evening,  in  order  to  defray  the  ropm' 
expense. 

Was  there  any  money  collected  in  the  so- 
cieties, and  given  to  you  in  that  committee, 
or  to  any  of  the  members  of  it,  to  your  knoiy- 
ledge  ? — I  remember  once,  a  very  few  pooce 
that  I  carried  to  that  committee. 

From  what  society? — From  the  Broughton 
Society. 

For  what  purpose  was  it  carried  ? — To  de- 
fray the  expense  in  printing  such  papers  as 
these. 

Was  no  other  purpose  held  out  in  your  90* 
ciety,  for  which  money  was  coUectea  ? — I  do 
not  recollect  any  other  purpose,  my  lord.  I 
remember  there  was  an  account  owing  to  Mrs. 
Sktrviag,  some  demand  she  had ;  I  suppose 
she  would  get  some :  I  do  not  know  she  got 
any,  but  a  demand  was  made,  or  proposeato 
be  given  in. 

Did  any  body  act  as  treasurer  to  the  com- 
mittee ? — ^There  was  no  treasurer  chose. 

Did  any  body  act  as  treasurer  to  that  com- 
jnittee  to  your  knowledge?— Mr.  Downie  was 


ordered  to  take. up  a  few  pence  that  was  ovier 
the  money  due,  and  I  suppose  he  took  up, 
any  money  that,  came  to  hand,  but  was  not 
chosen  treasurer. 

I  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  collectors,  or 
people  of  that  sort  ? — I  was  entirely  away  from 
the  committee  before  th^se  collectors  had 
any  meeting  at  all. 

Did  you  know  they  were  appointed  ?— Yea^ 
I  have  heard  they  were  appointed. 

Was  it  in  a  committee  ? — No. 

Was  it  in  your  society  that  you  heard  it,  o^ 
from  any  member  of  your  society  ? — ^They  were 
appointed  I  suppose  by  the  societies. 

You  only  suppose  it--do  you  know  it?— i; 
cmly  speak  from  my  own  knowledge. 

Mr.  A^nttruther, — Do  you  speak  from  youif 
own  knowledge  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

Do  you  know  what  the  duty  of  those  col-^ 
lectors  was,  or  the  purpose  for  which  tliey 
were  appointed^ — ^I  &now  little  or  nothme 
at  all  about  the  business,  because  I  le^ 
them. 

Do  you  know  a  little  about  it;  even  a  little 
---tell nothing  but  what  you  know? — I  be- 
lieve it  was  to  see  and  collect  a  little  money  ; 
to  seod  a  delegate  to  Eqgland,  upon  apy  en(ier- 
gency.  if  I  recollect  welH 
'  A  delegate  to  be  sent  to  a  convention,  i^ 
any?— Yes, 

There  was  no  such  convention  before  yov. 
left  the  committee  f— No. 

State  to  the  jury,  if  ^ou  recollect,  what  was 
the  reason  of  your  ieaving  that  committee  i — 
I  gave  a  statement  of  that  the  other  day. 

Mr.  AnstrtUher, — ^Those  gentlenien  (ud  ao^ 
hear  you. 

Lord  Advocate. — ^Tell  us  nothing  but  what  is 
true. — I  inrisb  not  to  say  way  thing  untrue.— I 
gave  one  reason  for  leaving  it,  which  was  my. 
removing  to  another  quarter  of  the  town  to'^ 
teach.  1  gave  no  other  reason  to  the  com-* 
mittee,  though  I  had  two  other  reasons,  one 
of  which  was^  that  I  thought  I  evidently  saw 
matters  commg  to  some  very  great  length, 
and  that  1  thought  I  could  not  rem^n  any 
longer;  the  other  reason  I  would  not  choose 
to  advance;  it  is  a  simple  thing,  but  delicate ; 
it  is  not  respecting  the  comuiittec,  but  the 
peace  of  my  own  family,  my  lord. 

I  do  not  ask  you  about  that?— These  are 
1^1  the  reasons  I  had. 

You  stated  vou  saw  things  were  going  a 
length  you  did  not  approve,  and  therefore 
you  left  it? — ^That  was  one  of  the  real  rea- 
sons. 

Had  you  any  particular  reason  for  forming, 
that  opinion  ? — Yes.  I  had. 

Be  so  good  as  to  tell  the  jury  what  it  was  ^ 
— It  was  a  paper  that  I  heard  read  by  one  of 
the  Sub-comrotttee. 

What  committee? — One  of  the  Sub-com- 
mittee. 

Who  were  present  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Sub-committee  when  this  paper  was  read  ?-^ 
Stoke,  Watt,  Downie,  M*Ewan,  audi. 

As  far  as  you  recollect^  what  was  the  im- 
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port  of  that  paper  ?— Which  of  those  persons 
read  that  paper?— Watt 
At  far  as  you  recollect,  what  was  the  im- 

r>rt  and  substance  of  that  paper  ? — My  lord, 
can  say  very  little  about  the  substance ;  it 
raised  such  a  panic  in  me,  I  could  not  sit  to 
hear  it ;  I  can  say  veiy  little  about  it 

But  you  must  say  that  little,  and  you  must 
say  it  to  the  jury. 

Mr.  Antirutker. — ^You  have  said  jrou  recol- 
lect little  of  that  paper,  it  put  you  into  such 
an  alarm ,^  now  tell  the  gentlemen  what  that 
was  f—It  seemed  to  me,  the  little  I  did  hear 
of  it,  it  seemed  to  have  a  kind  of  hostile  ap- 
pearance that  alarmed  me. 

Can  you  recollect  what  word  was  in  it  that 
had  an  hostile  appearance  ? — It  mentioned,  as 
a  supposition,  it  a  number  of  men  could  be 
collected  together  for  certain  purposes. 

What  were  the  purposes  r— If  I  mistake 
noty  it  was  to  alarm  the  soldiery  in  the  Cas- 
tle ;  that  was  nne  thins  that  struck  me  in  it. 

How  were  thry  to  alarm  them  ? — I  do  not 
positively  recollect,  my  lord. 

What  do  you  recollect?-  That  is  part  of 
what  I  recollect. 

What  more  do  you  recollect;  give  us  the 
other  part  of  what  you  recollect  ?— I  think  it 
was  to  seize  the  guard-house. 

What  were  they  to  do  when  they  alarmed 
the  soldiery  in  the  Castle  ?— I  do  not  remem- 
ber as  to  that:  I  think  the  excise-office. — 
What  was  said  in  the  paper  about  the  excise- 
office  ? — I  do  not  rememoet'  a  word  that  was 
said  about  the  excise-office,  but  only  to  seize 
h  and  the  bank. 

To  seize  any  thing  else?— I  recollect  no- 
thing farther. 

Do  you  recollect  that  any  body  was  to  be 
seized  ? — Not  one. 

Were  any  one  person  or  persons  to  be 
eeized  ?  do  you  recollect  nothing  about  the 
magistrates  of  Edinburgh  being  mentioned  ? 
^»— I  do  not.  I  do  not  recollect  one  name  being 
mentioned. 

Were  any  magistrates  mentioned  of  Edin- 
burch?— I  do  not^recollect. 

Lord  Pretidtnt. — Was  any  thing  said  about 
taking  possession  of  the  Castle,  or  seizing  the 
Castle,  or  any  thing  of  that  kind  ? — If  I  mis- 
take not,  that  was  the  intention  of  the  sol- 
diery being  brought  down  from  the  Castle,  but 
I  cannot  be  positive  whether  that  was  really 
mentioned  or  not 

You  were  alarmed  ?— Yes,  my  lord. 

The  plan  alarmed  you?— Yes,  Uiose  things 
that  I  have  mentioned. 

What  did  Arthur  M'Ewan  say  after  the 
plan  was  read  ? — If  I  recollect  well,  he  said 
he  would  by  no  means  go  on  with  any  thing  of 
such  a  nature. 

What  did  you  say? — ^I  answered,  no,  by  no 
means;  if  I  recollect  well,  those  were  the 
words  I  used. 

The  thing  which  Arthur  M*Ewan  said  he 
would  not  go  into,  was  the  same  thing  to 
which  you  said,  no,  no  ?— Yes;  by  no  means, 
if  I  well  recollect. 


Did  any  body  else  say  any  ihii»  about  that  ? 
— I  do  not  remember  a  word  mrther  spoks 
about  it 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  no  more  was  sud 
about  it  ? — ^No  more  was  said  about  it 

What  became  of  it  after  that? — It  was  im- 
mediately placed  in  a  press,  in  one  oonier  of 
the  room. 

Who  were  they  that  were  to  be  collected  to 
do  this  P-^ As  to  that,  there  was  no  parson 
named,  nor  place  from  whence  they  wers  to 
come. 

Who  did  you  understand  were  to  be  the 
people  to  execute  this? — I  was  naturally  kd  to 
suppose,  my  lord,  it  was  meant  to  be  done  hj 
the  Frietids  of  the  People. 

Jury. — Where  was  this  meeting  held,  when 
this  paper  was  read?:— It  was  at  Mr.  Watt's 
own  house. 

Was  this  upon  a  committeo  night  ?— No,  my 
lord. 

What  night  was  it  then?— If  I  mistake  not, 
i  t  was  a  Thursday  evening. 

For  what  purpose  did  the  committee  meet 
that  night?— For  the  purpose  ofwritinga  letter, 
if  I  recollect  right 

Now  whom  was  ^at  letter  to  be  written 
to  ?— I  think  it  was  to  Mr.  Hardy  in  London. 

What  was  the  letter  about? — I  have  en- 
tirely forgot;  it  was  an  answer  to  a  letter 
they  had  received,  but  I  never  had  it  in  my 
hand. 

Was  it  about  a  Convention  ?— I  never  had 
the  letter  in  my  hand. 

Was  it  a  printed  letter,  or  a  written  letter  f 
— I  think  it  was  a  printed  letter. 

Is  that  like  it  ?  Dkl  you  hear  it  read. — ^Yes. 
[The  Circular  Letter,  signed  T.  Hardy,  shown 
the  witness.] 

IsthatlikeitP— Ithinkso. 

Mr.Jfutruiker, — ^This  is  a  letter  upon  which 
the  committee  met ;  it  was  a  special  purpose, 
you  said  before? — Yes. 

What  other  conversation  was  there  at  that 
meeting  ?-— If  I  recollect  well,  there  was  no 
other  business  for  them  that  evening. 

But  there  was  some  conversation  ? — As  to 
convert ation  I  remember  none,  my  lord. 

Was  there,  or  not,  conversation  about  arm* 
ins  ? — Not  a  syllable,  as  far  as  I  recollect 

Was  there  anv  conversation  about  an  inva- 
sion ? — I  remember  not  a  sentence  but  what  I 
have  told,  that  passed  that  evening  nor  no  other 
personal  conversation. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  that  answer  was 
or  not  agreeing  to  that  letter  ? — I  do  not  recol- 
lect 

You  wrote  an  answer? — An  answer  was  wrote 
that  evening. 

Who  was  to  carry  that  letter  to  Hardy  ? — ^Was 
it  te  ^  by  post  ? — No,  ray  lord,  it  was  to  go  by 
shippmg. 

It  could  not  go  to  the  ship  without  some- 
body carrying  it — it  could  not  find  its  way  to 
the  ship  ? — I  do  not  know  who  carried  it 

In  the  committee,  was  there  any  particular 
person  pitched  upon  to  take  it  to  the  ship? — 
There  was  a  person  pitohed  upon  to  take  it 
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Who  was  it  ?— Mr.Stoke.  | 

What  was  It  in  answer  to  f — It  was,  I  recol- 
lect well,  an  answer  to  that  letter  you  have 
shown  me. 

Where  did  you  go  after  you  had  left  the  com- 
mittee ?»We  went  up  the  town  a  little,  and 
took  some  small  refreshment,  as  Stoke  was 
^KMit  to  leave  the  place  in  a  day  or  two. 

Who  went  up  the  town  ?— AU  the  members 
that  were  present 

Where  aid  you  go  to? — I  take  it,  it  was  a 
public  house ;  I  never  was  there  before,  nor 
since. 

What  part  of  the  town  was  it  ?— It  was  up 
above  the  prison  here. 

Do  you  know  ForstePs  Wynd,  or  liberton's 
Wynd } — ^It  was  the  wynd  above  the  gaoL 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  woman  called  Mrs. 
Mason?— Yes. 

Was  it  there  ?— Yes. 

Did  you  ever  go  there  again  ? — ^Yes. 

Had  you  any  conversation  about  this  paper 
with  Mr.  Watt  ?— Not  a  syllable. 

You  had  no  conversation  about  it  going  up 
thestreet?— No. 

Had  you  no  conversation  with  Mrs.  Mason 
about  it? — ^No,  there  seemed  to  be  a  stranger 
there ;  there  was  a  stranger  that  just  came  into 
our  company,  a  little  afwr  we  were  met;  at 
least  be  was  so  to  me. 

I  think  ywL  said  you  were  venr  much  alarm- 
ed by  hearing  this  pUn  read,  Mr.  Bonthrone? 
—Yes. 

And  yoa  gave  as  a  reason,  because  you 
thought  it  an  liostile  paper?— Yes,  it  had  the 
appearance  of  it. 

•  Did  you  determine  to  continue  in  the  society 
after  that,  or  did  you  determine  to  leave  tt  after 
that?— I  determined  to  leave  the  society  after 
that;  in  a  day  or  twoafter  I  came  to  a  full  re- 
solution. 

Did  you  take  any  steps  for  announcing  that 
resolution  to  the  public  r — Yes^  my  lord,  out  I 
did  not  put  it  in  execution. 

Now  what  did  you  do  ?— -I  intended  to  adver- 
tise, but  there  was  a  circumstance  in  my  own 
conduct  that  prevented  roe. 

What  did  you  mean  to  advertise  ?— That  I 
wished  to  drop  aU  connexion  with  it 

Did  you  write  a  few  lines  ?— Yes. 

When  did  you  write  it  ?— That  same  week 
that  I  left  the  committee,  towards  the  end 
of  it 

This  was  a  Thursday  ni^ht  this  meeting  was  ? 
— ^Yes,  my  lord,  but  notwithstanding  that  I  re- 
solvedt— 

Mr.  Amtmtker, — The  meeting  was  on  a 
Thursday  night,  and  you  wrote  your  adver- 
tisementsomel  ime  in  the  course  of  the  week  ? — 
I  think  it  was. 

You  are  sure  you  wrote  the  advertisement 
within  a  few  days  after  the  meeting  you  have 
been  talking  off— I  believe,  iny  lord,  it  might 
be  the  following  week. 

Was  H  within  a  few  days  ? — It  was. 
Was  what  passed  atthat  meeting  your  rea- 
son for  writing  that   advertisement?— Yes, 
that  together  with  other  circumstances. 


Read  this,  and  tell  me  whether  that  is  the 
advertisement  you  wrote  ? — ^Yes,  my  lord,  it 
was  wrote  on  Uie  Monday  evening ;  and  I 
thought  I  might  as  well  go  back  on  the  Tues- 
day, and  take  my  leave  of  them,  which  I  did. 

Was  this  written.the  day  it  was  dated  ? — ^Yea 
or  I  have  mistaken  the  date. 

[Paper  read.]  **  Mr.  Bonthrone  to  the  pub- 
lic/' 

**  Bnmgktany  April  91.  I  William  Bon- 
throne, teacher  in  Broughton,  a  new  chosen 
member  of  the  Committee  of  Union,  in  March 
last,  and  sub- committee  ;  but,  for  reasons  of 
weight  with  me,  declare,  that  I  have  dropt  all 
connexions  or  oommimications  with  said 
committees.  Wm.  BovTaaoiiB.^ 

What  did  you  do  with  that?— I  just  hud  it 
by,  as  there  was  a  circumstance— 

I  am  asking  you  about  that  paper :  you 
laid  it  by;  didyou  keep  it  yourself  ?^  Yes. 

Did  you  keep  it  till  you  were  taken  up  ? — 
I  suppose  I  was  perhaps  tf  or  7  weeks  taken 
up  before  it  was  sent  for  by  one  of  the  officers ; 
they  went  to  my  house ;  they  got  my  key ; 
the  sheriff  ordered  me  to  give  my  k^. 

Was  it  in  your  house  that  it  was  round  ?— 
Yes. 

Did  the  sheriffs  officer  bring  that  paper?— 
Yes. 

Now,  you  say  that  paper  was  written  on  a 
Monday,  and  you  went  back  on  the  Tuesday 
to  the  committee  ?— Yes. 

You  went  back  to  another  meeting  of  the 
Committee  ? — Yes. 

What  did  you  do  there  ?— I  do  not  remem- 
ber any  business  that  evenins. 

Did  you  take  leave  of  them? — ^Yes,  my 
lord,  I  took  leave  of  them,  and  took  leave  of 
the  society  of  which  I  was  a  member. 

Did  you  take  leave  of  the  committee  and 
the  society  ?^-Yes,  both  \n  one  week. 

Was  it  the  same  reason  that  made  you  leave 
the  committee  as  made  you  leave  the  society? 
— I  gave  the  same  reasons. 

Had  you  the  same  reasons  in  your  own 
mind? — ^Yes. 

Do  you  know  a  lad  of  the  name  of  Fairley  ? 
—Yes. 

He  is  a  friend  of  your's? — Yes. 

He  lives  at  Broughton  ?— Yes. 

An  intimate  acquaintance  of  your's?— Yes. 

Mr.  Amtruther.  Tell  me  your  reason  why 
you  did  not  publish  that  advertisement? — 
The  reason  was,  because  I  met  with  the  lad 
Fairley,  and  wrote  two  or  three  lines  to  him ; 
and  after  he  went  away,  he  found  fault  with 
my  conduct,  because  I  had  left  all  the  com- 
nuttees. 

What  were  the  two  or  three  lines  about?'— 
It  was  to  Mr.  Watt;  I  directed  him  to  ad- 
vance a  few  shillings  to  him,  as  he  was  goinr 
to  Falkirk  to  see  a  sister ;  he  told  me  he  haa 
some  commission  to  take. 

From  whom?— He  did  not  mention  the 
person. 

Who  was  the  commission  from? — ^BAr. 
Watt 

Who  else  ?— No  other  person* 
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What  money  was  be  to  get  ?— Purely  out 
of  liriendsbip. 

What  money  was  it  h&  was  to  advance 
himi — I  do  not  recollect,  it  was  a  few  shil'r 
lings;  which  he  was  to  account  for  on  his 
return. 

Whose  money  was  it? — I  suppose  if  there 
was  a  few  shUKnp  in  Mr.  Downie's>  hands, 
Mr.  Watt  could  give  it  him. 

How  was  money  to  come  into  Downie's 
hands? — If  there  was  a  few  shillings  over. 

Over  what?--Over  what  we  collected  for 
defraying  other  charges. 

TheB  It  was  the  committee's  money  be  was 
to  get?-*I  supposed  so ;  I  did  not  understand 
he  was  to  give  it  out  of  bis  own  pocket. 

Had  Downie  the  keeping  of  the  commit- 
tee's money  ? — For  any  thing  I  know. 

Do  not  you  know  be  had  it  ? — ^Yes^  my  lord, 
he  had  it  formerly. 

While  you  continued  a  member  of  the 
committee,  Mr.  Downie  had  the  money?— 
Yes,  my  lord. 

Why  was  the  committee  money  to  be  ad- 
vanced to  the  lad  Fairley  ?  I  suppose  you  did 
not  advance  the  cbmmittee's  moneiy  to  any 
unless  they  were  upon  your  business, — why 
was  it  to  be  advanced  to  Fairley  ?-*It  occurred 
to  me,  if  Fairley  was  going  to  take  a  commis- 
sion from  Watt,  he  would  ask  for  a  few 
ahillings. 

Was  Fairlev  goiog  upon  the  committee's 
business,  or  Wat?s  private  business  ? — I  never 
asked  him ;  he  never  told  me. 

How  came  you  U>  desire  the  committee's 
money  to  be  advanced  for  private  business  of 
Watl^s?-^!  only  desired,  as  he  was  sending  a 
commission  with  him,  that  he  would  advance 
a  few  shillings,  to  assist  him  upon  his  journey, 
§ot  which  he  would  account  with  him. 

Whv  was  he  to  account  with  Watt,  he 
should  have  accounted  with  Downie,~-what 
money  was  it  you  meant  be  should  advance 
to  Fairley,  was  it  his  own  money  or  the  com- 
mittee's money?— My  idea  was,  it  was  the 
committee's  money,  if  it  was  the  committee's 
business,  but  that  I  did  not  know,  he  did  not 
say  it  was  the  committee's  money. 

Do  you  know  if  the  money  was  paid  to 
Fairley  ?— I  do  not  know  that  Fairly  got  a 
shilling  of  it. — 

Did  Fairley  ask  you  to  write  again  to  Watt 
or  Downie  for  money? — ^No. 

You  never  went  back  to  the  comflsiHeeB  ?— 
No,  nor  no  society ;  there  may  be  an  incon- 
sistency of  taking  leave  of  that  society  and 
committee,  and  writing  that  line.  - 

Then  there  would  have  been  no  incon- 
sistency, if  that  line  had  been  about  your  own 
fiivate  business? — No. 

Look  at  that,  tell  me  if  you  knofw  any  thing 
about  that?— {showing  a  paper].-.-*Yes,  my 
lord, 

You  recollect  that  ?— Yes. 

Where  did  you  copy  that  from  ?— I  took  it 
Dnoffi  a4»py  that  was  dimwa  by  the  committee 
of  Uttion^  at  least  a  copy  tbat  was  drawn  in 


that  committee  wag^  given  to  me«  and.!  doew 
that  from  ilk 

What  did  you  do.  with  tbat  copy  ? — ^If  I  mis- 
take not,  it  was  read  in  the  Broughton  society, 
and  went  from  that  to  another  society. 

Did  };ou  dp  any  thiog  in  ^e  Broughton 
socie^  in  oonseq««snce  of  this? — Yes^  my 
lord,  there  were  9  or  S  delegates  chosen,  to 
attend  the  Committee  of  Union. 

Which  was  the  Committee  of  Waya  9nd 
Means  ?-^The  Sulhcommittee. 

Whom  w^«  they  chosen  from  ?— Tb«;y  were 
chosen  from  the  Committee  of  Union. 

How  oAen  wece  tUpy  changed? — Tbe  Sub- 
committee ? 

Yes. — ^I'here  was  no  change  during  my  stay. 

Waa  i|  an  open  or  a  secret  committee  ?-^ 
There  was.  aooe  of  them,  committees  or  sub- 
committees, open  to  any  one  that  appsoared, 
unless  they  were  members. 

Was  the  Sub- committee  a  secret  commit- 
tee ?•— I  know  nothing  about  the  name  secret 
committee. 

Was  it  so  in  fact,  did  you  let  any  body  in 
but  yourselves? — ^We  never  all  met  but  one 
evenmg,  except  the  first. 

I  ask  whether  you  ever  let  anv  body  inta 
that  committee.^ — ^Any  persons  tbat  had  any 
business. 

What  sort  of  business  ?— Such  as  a  letter  to 
give.  Ai^  body  that  bad  business  with  the 
committee  came  in. 

You  know  what  a  secret  committee  means, 
do  you  ? — I  do  not  know  what  you  mean. 

But  you  Know  vtbat  the  words  mean  ?— Just 
such  a  committee  that  wishes  to  have  their 
business  in  secret  or  private.  I  mean  we  had 
always  our  door  shut,  and  no  persons  came  in 
ej^cept  they  had  business. 

And  the  Committee  of  Union  was  the 
same?— No  persons  attend,  as  far  as  I  know 
of  it,  but  members. 

Did  you  ever  bear  of  such  a  thing  as  col- 
lector ? — Yes. 

W«re  they  for  districts,  or  divisions  of  the 
oountiy?— I  suppose  it  would  rather  be  in 
numbers. 

B!y  saying  you  suppose,  do  you  mean  that 
you  undeistooiit  wm»  to  be  in  numbers  ? — Yes^ 
I  suppose  so. 

You  ms^  W  well  drop  the  word  suppose  ? 
—X  U8e  toe  wosd  siqipose,  because  I  am  noi 
altogether  certun. 

iook  it  tbftt  Mpeff  did  you  ever  see  a 
paper  of  that  SIM  r-~X  have  seen  that  in  mar 
nuscript. 

Whom  did  you  see  it?— I  think  it  ^itts  in 
the  committee,  when  it  was  wrote. 

Whet  committee  ?—Tbe  Sub- committee. 

You  said,  you  never  idl  met  but  once  ?-r-Yf  ^ 
my  lord,  vis.  the  6fs$  evening. 

W«0  It  on  the  fir9t  evening  when  you  saw 
tbat  paper?— !-Tbf^  was  neither  the  hrst  nor 
second. 

When  wa3  4?— I  do  not  nBCoUect  the 
ensening. 

About  what  time  was  it  ?— I  suppose  it 
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^voiiM  be  About  tho  first  (jf  Mftrch,  or  ttwre- 
aboUtSy  6t  Aprils  I  thinlc. 

Now,  in  whose  hands  did  ymi  «ee  thftt  ^Att*-' 
nuscript  ?— Mr.  Stoke' s  hand. 

Was  it  n^ritt^n  in  «b«l  eommktee?^VeB/ 
my  lord. 

Who  was  them  when  it  wns  'wtitten  ^^  do 
not  redoUect  the  members  thst  %(Sre  prasent ; 
I  cannbt  recollect,  some  of the^membersmight 
be  'absent. 

Which mightbe  absent ?-'I do  not  know 
who  were  absent. 

Was  it  a  full  meeting,  or  small  meeting?*^ 
Only  four ;  there  were  three  gone. 

They  could  not  be  gt>tte  iieft>re=  yoil  !iaw 
Stoke  write  that  paper  ?-^I  suppose  three  were 
gone — two  gone,  I  mean. 

Do  you  remember  whcthcr'thc  Other  five 
were  there  that  night  ? — I  am'not  vosidre. 

Was  Arthur  M'Bwan  there  ?--«c  "Was  rfi- 
sent  two  nights. 

How  many  thxies  were  you  at  the  ^b-  com- 
mittee P — ^I  cannot  answer  to  that 

Were  you  there  10  'times  ? — ^Perhaps -I  was 
there  the  half  of  it. 

Then  you  were  there  4  or  5  times  f— Pos- 
sibly I  was. 

By  possibly,  you  dimkyou  were?— I  am 
not  certain  as  to  the  number. 

It  might  be  one  more  or  less  ?— Yes. 

You  are  sure  itmi^ht  not  be  10  times  ?— It 
Is  impossible  it  could  be  that,  owing  to  the 
time  of  my  leaving  it. 

Tell  me  whether  Mr  Watt  Tcad  it?— I  do 
not  think  it, — if  I  recollect  well,  there  Was  no 
business  tiiat  night,  except  the  answer  to 
Hardy. 

Was  this  paper  read  in  the  committee  ?'— 
Yes. 

What  was 'said  about  it  ?— I  know  nothine 
fikrther :  any  farther  than  it  was  wrote,  ana 
he  was  to  take  the  management  of  it. 

Who  was  to  take  the  management  about 
it?— -About  what? 

The  letter  which  was  to  go  to  Hardy,  the 
paper  about  the  Fenciblcs  ?-— I  know  no  niore 
than  I  saw  it  when  it  was  wrote. 

Did  nobody  say  any  thmg  about  it  in  the 
committee  ? — I  do  not  remember  a'word. 

Was  it  a  public  paper  of  the  committee,  or 
a  private  thing  ot  Mr.  Stokers  own  ?-^Mr. 
Stoke  brought  itinto  the  committee. 

Do  people  do  any  thing  in  the  committee, 
but  the  committcefs  business?— 'No. 

Then,  when  Mr.  Stoke  was  writing  that 
paper,  and  whenhe  read  it,  it  was  about  the 
committee's  business?-— I  have  told  every 
thing  I  know  about  it. 

Bid  you  understand  him  to  be  writing  that 
paper  about  the  committee's  business  ?-JCcr- 
tainly,  my  lord,  I  never  imagined  it  was  pri- 
vate, when  it  was  done  in  the  comhiittee  ? 

Was  Downie  there  that  night?-*-!  'cannot 
toy  whether  he  was,  or  was  not,  but  I  tinnk 
M<£wan  was  absent  that  night. 

Then  ^e  committee  was  reduced,  (fSurkc 
was  away,  and  Watson  away  and  MEwan 


net  tliere,  then  the  committee  <H>ly  «onsiAed 
of  Walt,  Downie,  Stoke,  and  yourself  ?— Yes. 
Now'Stoke  was  there  ?— Yes. 
Was  any  body  there  besides  you  and  Sloke? 
-Yes. 

Were  you  and 'Stoke  alone  ?-— N«,  my  k)id, 
I  do  not  think  that. 

Was  anybody  there  besides  Stoke?— There 
were  only  two  remaining.    I  am  not  positive. 
Whatdo  youthhikra£»tttit  ?—I  think  they 
were  present,  I  cannot  say  for  certain. 

jT^he  paperread.]  Vbispaper  is  dated,  Bdtn- 
burgh,  5th  of  March,  1794. 

*^e  generalcomrnitlee  Yamag  met, C.  E. 
StDl0e^«{ipointedpreseB,  sod mticen Robertson 
secreta^ ;  the  business  commenced,  by  form- 
ing-aim of  organiaatton  for  the  Friends  of 
the  People  in  Edinburgh ;  citizen  Watt  pro- 
posed to  recommend  to  the  difftrent  societies 
to  choose  a  permanent commHtce- to  sit  once 
a  ireek ;  ^and  that  they  thouhi  be  «<  committee 
of  7  to  be  empowered  to  transact  the  busi- 
nets  of  the  Friends  of  the  People;  the'com- 
mittee  to  report  to  the  different  societies ;  and 
that  this  committee  recommend  to  ^ir  di^ 
ierent  aooieties  to  choose  two  or  three  mem- 
hers  for  the  committee  to  meet  on  Tuesday 
Dext,«t  7  o'clock,  attd  that  they  choose  the 
Sub-committee  to  sit  the  «ame  evening,  and 
report  to  the  General  Oommhflee;*' 

Mr.  Cl0rA;.>— You  spoke  obout  a  paper  that 
alarmed  you  much ;  did  you  hev  such  a 
paper  was  to  be  read,  before  you  -went  to  the 
committee  that  night? — No,  I  never  beard  a 
word  about  it ;  the  paper  was  just  laid  by,  and 
not  a  word  said  about  it. 

It  was  taken  up  by  Watt,  and  read  ?— Yes, 
and  then  laid  up  by  Watt 

Did  you  ooneuve  it  a  proposal  made  by 
Walt,  for  the  adoption  of  the  committee? — 
No,  my  lord,  I  never  viewed  it  in  -^lat 
light 

In  what  light  did  you  view  H?  Was  it  a 
seheme  to  be  put  in  eaecution  4)y*  the  com- 
mittee ?'--I  dare  strr,  that  commHtee  never 
would  have  adopted  such  a  sdieroe. 

I  think  you  said  M'Ewan  expressed  Ins  ab- 
horrence at  the  'soheme,  and  you-expressed 
yourself  much  to  the  same  purpose?— I  saidy 
no,  no. 

Did  you  understand  ilhese  expressions^  as 
consistent  ^th  the  opinion  ofthe^tctt  of  the 
committee  ?-^s  totne  expression,  thoTCstof 
the  committee  did  not  express*  approbation  or 
disapprobation. 

Was  'it  a'  scheme  proposed  by  the  com- 
mittee ? — ^I  never  looked  upon  it  in  that  fi^t, 
or  tl^tit  was 'read  with  that  view;  I  knew 
nothing  of  whether  Mr.  Watt  wrote  that 
paper. 

Did  you  conceive  it -merely  as  ^matter  of 
curiosity  ?-^I  rather  considered' it  as  a  kind  of 
phreniy,  my  iofd.  ' 

Did  any  of  the  members  of  the  connnittee 
express  any  itppiobirtion  of  the  sdiemr?— - 
None  that  I  recoHcct. 
Had  you  any  conwi«a^on^ -with  Downie 
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about  it  aflerwardsf— Never  a  syllable,  as  far 
I  recollect 

Can  j^pM  affix  any  reason  for  that ;  for  not 
conversing  with  the  committee  about  this 
strange  paper? — I  never  was  in  the  committee 
but  one  time  after ;  I  never  saw  Mr.  Downie 
after,  but  one  day  I  passed  him  going  to 
church.  I  never  saw  Mr.  Downie  uter  that 
evening. 

Who  took  the  chief  lead  and  direction  of 
the  business  of  this  Sub-committee? — Mr. 
Stoke  and  Mr.  Downie  wrote  any  thing  they 
had  occasion  to  write. 

Mr.  Afutruther, — Mr.  Stoke  and  Mr.  Dow- 
nie wrote  any  thing  they  had  occasion  lo 
write? — ^NOyUotMr.  Downie. 

Mr.  Stoke  and  Mr.  Downie  you  said. — ^It 
was  a  mistake. 

Who  was  employed  by  the  committee? — ^I 
do  not  understand  you. 

Was  Downie  an  active  member  of  the  com- 
mittee ? — ^He  was  a  member. 

Did  he  interfere  much  in  the  management 
of  the  business? — ^No,  not  anv  further  than 
taking  a  few  pence  tliat  was  brought  to  the 
committee^  but  never  kept  any  fi)ok  as  I 
know  of. 

Was  there  much  money  collected  ?—Noy 
ny  lord,  while  I  remained  there  was  not. 

Could  you  give  a  name  to  it  ? — I  could  not. 

Was  there  SOr.  30t.  or  40f. — I  could  not 
give  it  a  name,  my  lord,  on  no  account. 

Was  there  100/.  collected  ?--There  might 
not  be  100/.  for  me. 

Mr.  Downie  took  the  whole  that  was  col- 
lected?—Yes. 

And  paid  for  the  room?— -Yes,  I  under- 
stood so. 

Had  you  any  book  ?— No,  no  book. 

No  minutes  ?— No  minutes,  my  lord ;  there 
was  no  pres  es  chosen,  nor  no  minutes. 

Do  you  know,  from  your  own  personal 
knowledge,  that  Mr.  Downie  received  any 
monev  at  all?— I  know  of  my  own  personal 
knowledge,  that  I  have  seen  Mr.  Downie  take 
up  a  few  pence,  and  jot  it  down  to  pay  for  the 
room. 

Have  you  seen  any  money  paid  by  him  ? — 
Yes,  a  few  shillings. 

Cianyou  tell  what  was  paid  to  him?— It 
was  impossible  forme  to  tell. 

laskvouwhat  you  know  from  your  own 
knowledge  ? — I  have  said  I  have  seen  a  few 
shillings  paid  in  at  the  time. 

And  that  is  all  ?— Yes. 

Mr.  AnstnUker. — ^Were  you  present  at  the 
Sub-committee  on  the  first  of  April,  do  you 
remember  ?— My  lord,  I  cannot  recollect  as 
to  the  day.  it  is  impossible. 

Do  you  Know  Mr.  Downie's  hand-writing? 
-—I  do  not  recollect  his  hand-writinff ;  except 
in  the  sherifi^s  office,  I  never  saw  nim  write 
down  what  he  had,  he  jot  that  down  for  a 
fewpence. 

Mr.  Clerk. — ^You  say  the  cause  of  your 
alarm  was,  they  were  to  carry  ^hines  to  an 
extraoidinaiy  length;  do  you  thmk  Uiat  Mr. 


Downie  was  one  of  those  who  mauit  lo  do 
so  ? — ^I  never  understood  the  measures  in  that 
paper  were  to  be  carried  to  any  length  at  all, 
out  that  paper  was  just  to  be  thrown  by  and 
4estroyea;  I  never  understood  that  was  ever 
to  appear  in  that  committee  again. 

I  tnought  you  mentioned  your  reason  for 
leaving  that  Sub-committee  was,  you  were 
afraid  they  were  goin^  to  push  measures  to 
an  extraordinary  lengtn,  dia  not  you  say  so  f 
— ^I  said  it  went  extraordinary  lengths,  but  I 
did  not  think  it  was  to  be  carnra  into  exo* 
cution. 

Was  Downie  one  of  the  people  by  whom 
you  were  afraid  it  would  be  carried  to  extraor- 
dinary lengths? — No,  sir,  I  never  saw  any 
thing  in  Mr.  Downie,  that  gave  me  the  least 
occasion  for  any  alarm. 

Have  you  seen  Mr.  Downie  ? — ^Yes,  I  have 
seen  him  in  different  committees  and  places. 

What  is  your  opinion  of  his  disposition  ? — 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  a  fan*  question, 
my  opinion  about  any  body's  disposition ;  I 
do  not  think  it  a  hir  question. 

Do  you  conceive  Downie  to  be  a  man  of  a 
peaceable,  quiet  disposition? — I  never  saw 
any  thing  to  the  contranr. 

Mr.  CuUen. — You  had  no  acquaintance  but 
in  the  committee? — None. 

Were  you  acquainted  with  him  before  you 
came  into  the  committee  ?— No,  I  once  occa- 
sionally was  with  him,  I  had  no  acquaintance 
with  him. 

Mr.  Baron  Norton, — ^Will  you  tell  us  as  to 
that  pper  that  gave  you  so  much  alarm,  thai 
you  aia  not  thmk  was  fit  to  be  carried  into 
execution,  can  you  tell  what  way  it  was  intro- 
duced in  the  committee  ? — To  the  best  of  my 
recollection,  our  meeting  that  evening  was  to 
answer  a  letter  that  came  from  London ;  I 
know  ofno  other  business;  it  was  to  be  be- 
fore the  committee  that  evenlnc;  and  Mr. 
Watt  just  took  this  paper  hx^m  ms  pocket, 
or  firom  the  press,  ana  read  it,  and  put  it 
down. 

And  did  not  say  a  word  about  it? — ^No. 

Nor  why  he  read  it? — No. 

Nor  about  what  he  was  eoing  to  read  ?— 
He  said  he  vras  going  to  reao  a  paper. 

Did  he  say  he  liad  ever  shown  it  to  any  per- 
son before  ?-*No,  my  lord,  he  did  not 

Mr.  Gardner  sworn. 

Mr.  Anttruther.'^  Do  you  know  Mr.  Dow- 
nie*s  hand-wnting  ? — ^Yes,  and  I  have  a  letter 
in  my  pocket,  which  I  received  from  him 
when  he  was  in  gaol. 

Will  you  look  at  that,  and  tell  me  whether 
it  is  his  hand-writing? — I  am  certain  David 
Downie  is  his  hand-writing. 

Is  the  postscript? — I  think  the  postscript 
is,  but  cannot  be  sure  of  it 

Look  at  that  ?— It  certdmly  is ;  I  have  had 
so  many  ^[ears  an  opporUmi^  of  knowing  bis 
hand-writing. 

Yoaare  sure  thai  la  his  band-writiog^ 
Yes. 
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Mr.  Ctt/fen.— There  is  a  circular  letter  for 
toUectipg  money,  I  wish  to  ask  Mr.  Gardner 
a  question  about  it* 

Cross-examined. 

• 

Mr.  CulUn. — ^Be  so  good  as  to  look  at  the 
printed  letter,  and  see  if  the  interlining  is 
Downie*s  hand  } — It  is  better  wrote  than  he 
writes  in  general ;  it  is  not  like  the  subscrip- 
tions I  have  had  from  him.  I  cannot  say 
whether  it  is  or  not,  because  it  is  better  wrote 
than  any  thing  I  ever  saw  vrritten  by  him. 

You  have  been  long  in  this  town  as  one  of 
the  society  of  goldsmiths  ? — Yes. 

Has  Mr.  Downie  been  long  a  member  of 
that  society? — He  has  been  84  or  S5  years, 
and  has  been  doing  business  for  me  since 
1768. 

What  is  your  idea  of  his  character,  as  a 
nan  of  good  disposition  and  deportment? — 
During  ail  my  acquaintance  I  thought  so.  I 
have  often  employed  him  in  my  own  trade. 

Did  you  remark  his  tediper  and  benevo- 
Itnce? — As  to  that,  I  never  nad  any  opportu- 
nity of  knowing  it  at  all.  It  was  always  in 
the  way  of  transacting  business. 

Diligent  and  honest  ? — Yes. 

Did  ne  bear  a  good  character  in  the  corpo- 
ration?— Yes,  I  always  looked  upon  him  very 
sttentive  in  managing  his  own  aflfairs,  as  far 
as  I  can  see. 

Did  you  ever  know  any  thing  to  the  con- 
trary, any  thing  against  his  cnaracter? — I 
never  had  cause  to .  say  he  did  any  thing 
wrong  to  me ;  as  to  his  private  character  in 
any  other  dealings  vrith  the  world  I  could  say 
nothing  of  it. 

Feter  MathUf  (jeweller)  sworn. 

Mr.  Anttruther.—Do  vou  know  Mr.  Dow- 
nie*s  hand  writing  ? — I  do. 

Tell  roe  if  that  is  it  ?  This  is  Mr.  Downie's 
aisnature. 

Tell  me  if  the  postscriptis  his  hand-writing 
that  follows  the  signature  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is. 

You  think  it  is  r— Yes,  I  think  it  is ;  I  am 
^rtain  the  subscription  is,  and  the  otlier  ia 
exceedingly  like  his  hand.  (The  prisoner 
deaired  to  see  the  letter  and  the  printed 
letter). 

WUnesi. — ^Blr.  Downie  was  asking  me  if  I 
tras  asked  if  this  was  his  band*writing, 
(showing  the  printed  letter)  I  said  it  was  not. 

Pruoner, — Do  you  think  it  is  ?— No,  I  do 
not  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Jamu  Hunter  sworn. 

Mr.  Anttruther, — You  are  a  clerk  of  the 
Bank? — ^Yea,  sir,  teller. 

I>o  you  find  in  the  Bank  any  bill  for  15/. 
pud  to  Mr.  Downie  ?— Yes,  I  do. 

What  Bank  Mr.  Hunter?— The  Bank  of 
Scotland. 

'  Is  that  Mr.  Downie's  receipt  upon  the  back 
of  itF'-rlt  is  presumed  to  be  receipted  by  Mr. 
Downie. 
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I  Is  that  the  receipt  of  the  person  that  got 
the  mon<jy  ? — ^Yes,  it  is. 

Is  it  the  practice  to  put  it  in  that  manner 
when  he  receives  it  ?— To  put  teceived  above 
his  name. 

You  paid  that  monev  ?— It  appears  in  my 
book  to  have  been  paid  the  Idth  of  April.   , 

Does  it  appear  it  was  paid  the  day  it  should 
be  ?— It  does  not  appear. 

But  paid  to  MUler  15/.?— Paid  7th  of 
April. 

Number  11.  15^  7th  of  April. 

Six  days  af^er  date,  pay  Walter  Millar  as 
advised  by  Wm.  M. 

To  the  Treasurer  cfthe  Bank  of  Scotland. 

Indorsed — ^Pay  the  within  to  the  order  of 
David  Downie. 

Clerk  tf  Amugm^^Thu  letter  is  directed 
to  Mr.  Walter  Miller,  care  of  Mr.  Peter  Craie, 
at  Mr.  Robert  Whyte's,  merchant.  High 
Street,  Perth.  This  letter  is  dated,  <*  £din. 
burgh,  9th  April,  1794. 

"  Sir, — ^I  would  have  wrote  you  yesterday 
on  receipt  of  yours,  containing  the  bill  of  15/. 
sterling  on  the  Bank  of  Scotland;  but  by 
your  omitting  to  send  me  your  address,  was 
prevented;  and  findinz  nobody  here  who 
could  inform  me,  as  tnere  are  so  many  of 
your  name  at  Perth,  I  direct  this  letter  to  the 
care  of  a  person  who,  I  was  infonhed,  would 
not  neglect  the  first  opportunity  of  transmit* 
ting  it  to  you. 

*'  The  committee,  to  whom  I  showed  your's 
and  its  contents  last  ni^ht  at  their  meeting, 
empowers  me  to  transmit  to  you,  and  all  their 
friends,  their  hearty  thanks  for  so  liberal  a 
remittance,  and  to  assure  you^  it  will  be  ap- 
plied to  the  paost  proper  ends  in  view. 

^  iTherc  are  4io  letters  from  L.  as  yet,,  but 
you  will  see  in  the  London  papers  mention 
made  of  holding  the  Convention. 

«  We  have  bad  here  an  aflray  of  a  very  se- 
rious nature  at  the  Theatre,  on  Monday  last, 
the  occasion  of  which  was  this : 

**  Tliere  was  a  tragedy  to  be  performed  of 
the  name  of  Charles  the  first.  The  play  be* 
gan,  and  was  going  on  with  the  greatest  har- 
mony and  decorum,  when  some  furious  Aris- 
tocrat^ wanting,  no  doubt,  to  try  the  disposi* 
tion  of  the  people,  called  out  for  the  tune  of 
God  save  the  king.  The  tune  was  just  be* 
sinning,  when  an  universal  hiss,  mixed  with 
uunentable  murmurs,  pervaded  all  over  the 
house ;  and  the  sons  of  the  fiddle  were  obliged 
to  desbt,  and  they  played  the  tune  of  Maggy 
Lauder,  which  met  with  universal  applause. 
The  discomfited  Aristocrats,  not  knowing 
what  to  do.  in  order  to  effect  their  purpose, 
called  in  the  Fencibles  in  the  Castle,  with 
their  officers,  and  then  desired  the  royal  song 
to  be  again  attempted,  when,  mating  with 
the  same  treatment  as  before,  the  officers 
drew  their  swOTds,  and  the  soldiers  their  in- 
struments of  death,  to  deter  the  unanned 
multitude  from  opposing  the  song  of  their 
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toval  master;  and  these  heroes  Went  fo  ailch 
a  lenglh,  as  to  cut  and  maim  several  people  in 
the  pit,  who  refused  to  take  off  theur  hats  as 
the  tune  was  going  on.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  some  of  our  best  friends  have  been 
bruised  very  severely  Adet  the  tune  was  ' 
over,  the  iilay  went  on  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened;—none  of  the  newspapers  here  take 
any  notice  of  this.  We  nave  also  a  report 
that  the  Fencibles  just  ikow  in  the  Frith  have 
been  very  turbulent,  and  that  an  armed  boat 
was  sent  to  overawe  th^xp*  and  to  reduce 
them  to  subjection ;  and  that  the  Sagis  Cu- 
lottes fired  som6  balls  into  the  boat,  when  it 
thought  proper  to  sheer  off.  We  have  re- 
ceived news  this  day  of  orders  being  given  to 
atop  the  recruiting,  and  we  have  some  reason 
to  believe  it,  as  it  came  from  one  of  our 
baillies. 

"  We  propose  to  send  you  a  parcel  by  the 
carrier.    Will  you  be  pleased  to  send  us  your  ', 
address  as  this  comes  to  hand.    X  am,  your 
Very  humble  servant,       David  Dowme. 

«  Edinburgh,  mh  April,  t794. 

"  P.  S.  We  are  happy  to  have  it  in  our 
power  to  assure  you  from,  our  information 
from  Endand,  and  different  parts  of  Scotland, 
that  the  Tate  prosecutions,  instead  of  retarding 
have  accelerated  the  great  cause  of  freedom. 

"  They  have  in  all  ranks  created  the  desire 
^f  knowledge,  of  course  increased  the  number 
of  friends.  If  we  can,  therefore,  judge  from 
our  assurances,  the  day  is  not  far  distant, 
vfhen  the  people  shall,  as  they  should,  be  tri- 
umphant over  the  enemies  of  our  gouotry." 

Mr.  Anstrvtker,  The  gentlemen  of  the 
Jury  will  understand  the  tody  of.tbd  loiter  is 
written  by  a  clerk,  or  somebody  or  other,  and 
signed  by  David  Downie.  The  postscript  in 
written  by  Downie  himself. 

[Another  paper  readjr 

This  begins,  '^-^Su-,  Last  xught  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  F  of  the  P  in  Edin-. 
burgh,  a  motion  was  presented  by  citizea 
Winiam  Roliiertson,  in  Gon8e(|uence  of  a  re- 
presentation from  citizen  David  Hunter,  that 
you  wished  to  be  informed  of  the  state  of  the 
public  spirit  in  the  city,  and  that  you  bkewiae 
desired  to  have  some  subscription  papers  for- 
warded to  you ;  whereupon  it  was  resolved, 
thaft  the  sub-committee  should  be  authoriBed 
to  write  you,  and  while  they  transmit  you 
the  subscription  papers,  requested  to  inform 
you  at  the  same  time,  that  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom, notwithstanding  all  the  unconstitutional 
measures,  latelv  adopted,  is  by  no  means  de- 
pressed, but,  like  a  nre  attempted  to  be  smo* 
thered,  increases  tenfold,  and  will  ere  long 
oonstime  all  those  who  attempt  to  extin- 
guish it. 

"  There  are  many  things  which  we  may 
wish  to  write,  which  perhaps,  in  the  present 
crisis,  it  would  be  imprudent  te  commit  to 
paper.  We  ^ali  therefore  cencltxie  with 
wishing  aa  inaease  to  the  number  of  tb» 


reil  friends  of  fireedom  »U  over  the  globe,  and 
of  the  friends  of  conatitulional  reform  in  this 
island  in  particular. 

"  When  you,  or  any  of  the  worthy  mem- 
bers of  your  association,  have  business  this 
wny,  we  shall  be  .happy  to  see  you.  Soci^es 
of  the  F.  of  the  P.  meet  every  night,  evcepi 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  cither  at  C.  Robertson's 
school,  Symon's  s<iuarc,T-PhiUps'  schoolyCal- 
ton,  or  C.  George  koss*s,  Liberty-court,  South 
Bridge.  . 

'<  In  the  name  of  the  Edinburgh  Commil'v 
tee  of  the  Society  of  the  F.  of  the  P.    I  am.'' 

Clerk  qfArraigru.^TheTe  is  no  subscrip- 
tion, 

*^  P.  5.  Either  on  Saturday,  or  at  iartliest 
on  Tuesday  nest,  you  may  expect  the  first 
number  of  the  new  Gazetteer,  wnich  will  then 
begin  to  be  published  in  the  spirit  of  the  old, 
hest  the  proprietors  should  fall  short  of  funds 
to  pi^  the  stamp  duties,  it  is  proposed  that 
every  subscriber  should  pay  per  advance. — 
Subscriptions  bjf  C,  George  Ross^  Gazetteer- 
o£^ce.  South  Bridge,  who  will  grant  receipU 
fir  the  money. 

"  Sub-Coranrittee,  April  1st 

«  Resolved,  that  Mr.  Reid  the  former  Uea- 
surer  be  requested  to  continue  in  his  office, 
subject  to  the  restrictions  to  be  hereafter  laxa 
down^ 

"  Itesolved,  that  till  his  determipation  be 
known,  C.  D.  be  requested  to  take  charge  of 
the  monies  which  may  be  received  by  the 
committee  this  evening, 


'<  Minutes. 

<^  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Correspon- 
dence given  in» 

<<From  the  Canoo^pte  Society,  No.  3,  re- 
ceived the  sum  of  onei  pound  ten  shillings  and 
three  pence  halfpenny,  which  is  hereby  placed 
to  their  credit.  David  Dow2ti£« 

"  Regulations  of  the  sub-committee  w^th 
respect  to  the  treasurer.    April  1st,  1794. 

*'.AI1  monies  that  shall  oe  pnd  into  the 
treasurer's  hands,  ftoin  this  day,  shall  be  ap 
plied  to  such  purposes  only  as  the  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means  for  the  tiine  bmng  sh  all 
direct. 

**  The  treasurer  shall  give  a  receipt  to  the 
said  committee,  for  what  monies  he  may  have 
received  from  them. 

**  The  treasurer  shall  not  give  up  any  part 
of  the  said  monies,  on  any  pretext,  except 
on  a  requisition  signed  by  four  members  of 
the  sub -committee']^  and  specifying  the  sum 
wanted-'' 

Prisoner. — Gentlemen  of  the  jury  ;-^Yott 
wfll  observe  that  is  not  my  hand-writing, 
except  the  recript  for  the  money  produced 
t»  snow  it.  The.  receipt  *for  mone^'ia  my 
hand-writing.  I  acknowledge  to  l»f«  re«- 
o^ived  that  money.  That  b  ray  haad^vrnting 
only;  there  is  nothing  of  my  hand  butlbe 
receipt  for  the  money. 
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fav'  High  Treason, 


William  LoQkkitrt  sworn. 


Lord  Advocate. — ^Do  you  know  a  man  of 
the  name  of  Robert  Watt  ?-~Ye8. 

Where  did  be  reside  ? — ^North-Bridge-Close. 

You  are  sheriffs  clei"k  ? — Yes. 

You  had  a  warrant  from  the  sheriff  to 
search  Watt's  house? — ^Yes,  to  search  for 
some  goods  alleged  to  be  secreted  there. 

Did  you  so  ? — ^Yes. 

Who  was  there?— There  was  Mr.  Miller. 

ttemember  what  time  of  the  day  it  was  ?•— 
The  16th  of  May. 

What  time  of  day  ? — tn  the  aflemoon. 
.  Did  you  find  the  goods  ? — Yes. 

In  Watt's  house  ?7-.Yes. 

Tell  the  juiy  what  you  found,  ^nd  what 
yoM  did  there  ? — ^I  found  some  pikes  there. 

Let  us  see  them  ? — ^[Froducmg  Uie  pikes]. 
Those  twelve  I  found  in  a  lockedup  press,  in 
the  course  of  my  search :  1  took  one  up  to 
the  Sheriff  Clerk's  o£ce»  and  informed  him  of 
it,  and  be  gave  me  a  warrant ;  I  carried  it  to 
Wat t%  and  Watt  was  come  into  the  house, 
and  he  was  taken  up  to  the  sherifiTs  office. 

Did  you  go  back  that  evenine  a  second 
time,  or  third  time? — ^Yes,  I  did;  I  went 
bock  betweini  twelve  and  one  that  night,  to 
secure  the  windows  of  the  house. 

Did  you  make  aov  farther  search  ? — Yes,  t 
observed  a  closet  that  I  bad  not  been  in,  in 
the  former  search,  and  we  searched  the  closet, 
and  there  I  found  some  more. 

What  did  vou  find  f —I  found  other  two  of 
this  kind,  and  those  two,  and  this  pole. 

Did  you  try  whether  they  fitted  with  that 
pole  ? — ^I  tried  them  before  they  eame  out  of 
the  house. 
Try  them  again,  and  see  if  they  fit?--* 

[Then  he  screwed  on  the  halbert  head]. 

Did  you  try  the  other  ?— Yes. 

(Then  he  tries  on  the  large  one,  which  fitted 
in  the  same  screw,  and  on  the  same  pole]. 

Court. — ^What  is  the  use  of  that  thing  you 
have  in  your  hand  bow,  explain  it  ? — ^A  small 
short  handle  it  is  screwed  into,  to  go  upon  a 
different  stick  or  another,  or  to  go  over  the 
top  of  the  staff  with  the  screw,  without 
screwing  on ;  it  slips  on  that  part,  and  comes 
considerably  lower  down  over  the  head  of  the 
pole,  and  is  changeable,  like  a  bayonet  fixed. 

Lord  Advocate,  —  What  was  done  with 
these  ? — ^They  were  carried  to  Sheriff  Clerk's 
ofike. 

Did  any  thine  else  appear  proper  to  be  car-r 
ried  to  Sheriff  Clerk's  office,  that  day  or  the 
nest  ?*^There  was  a  fount  of  types  found  the 
next  day. 

Cross-examination. 

Mr,  Clerk, — Pray  were  you  sent  to  search  ' 
Mr.  Downte's,  the  prisoner's  house  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  find  any  pikes  there  ? — No,  sir. 

Lord  Advaoate. — How  long  after  was  it  ? — 
A  considerable  time  after. 
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You  arc  a  sherifTs  oflicer  in  Edinburgh  ?— 
Yes.  ^ 

Do  you  recollect  being  employed  to  search 
the  house  of  Robert  Watl  ?— Yes,  on  the 
evening  of  the  l5th  daAr  of  May. 

Who  was  employed  in  that  search  with 
you  ? — Mr.  William  Lockhart. 

What  was  the  purport  of  that  warrant  ?-« 
The  purport  of  that  warrant  was  to  search  for 
some  goods  lecFeted  Ibere,  belonging  to  a 
fraudulent  bankrupt. 

Were  they  found  ? — They  were  found  in  a 
cellar,  coming  into  the  dining  room  of  Watt's 
house. 

Where  were  these  spears  ?— The  door  was 
locked  where  they  were.  It  was  opened  by 
the  smith  that  had  previously  opened  the 
place  where  the  bauKrupt's  goods  were  se- 
creted; I  took  one  in  my  hand,  and  Mr. 
Lockhart  said  he  thought  it  a  dangerous  in* 
strument;  it  looked  very  uncommon  ;^  he 
thought  it  dangerous,  and  asked  if  there 
were  more ;  I  said  yes ;  on  laying  them  down 
on  the  carpet,  there  were  13. 

Did  you  make  any  other  search?— i-Ycs,  upon 
the  second  time,  we  went  iu  uj^on  the  second 
flat  of  Mr.  Watt's  house,  thinking  we  had  not 
went  too  narrowly  to  work — we  searched  far- 
ther--we  foimd  two  more  pikes,  two  battle- 
axe^^  and  a  shaft— these  are  them. 

Did  you  try  them  to  the  top  ? — Yes. 

And  did  they  fit  ?— Yes. 

Did  you  make  any  farther  search  after 
pikes  ?— Yes,  I  went  to  Robert  Orrock,  the 
smith,  at  Dean.  I  had  a  warrant  from  the 
sheriff. 

What  was  it  to  do  ?— To  search  for  speari 

Did  you  find  any  ? — I  found  two  or  three 
and  thuty  of  the  same  kind ;  those  are  the 
instruments  that  were  found  in  the  smiddy 
of  Robert  Orrock,  the  smith  at  Dean. 

And  in  an  unfinished  state  ? — Mostly  in  an 
unfinished  state. 

Two  or  three  and  thirty  ? — Yes,  I  am  not 
positive  of  the  number. 

What  did  you  do  then  ?  —  They  were 
brought  to  the  sheriff's  office,  and  lodged 
there,  and  Orrock  brought  a  prisoner  along 
with  them. 

Cross  •  examination. 

D^yoo  recollect  when  you  searched  Watt's 
House  ? — It  was  in  tlie  evening  of  the  15th 
day  of  May. 

Was  that  towards  the  end  of  the  week?-— 
About  Thursday. 

Did  not  you  afterwards  search  Downie's  ? 
—Yes. 

Ilorw  long  after? — ^I  tlrink  about  the  Sa- 
turday after. 

Are  you  sure  it  was  not  upon  the  Friday  you 
Searched  Watt's  bouse  ? — No,  sir.  ' 

Did  you  find  any  thing  in  Downie's  housel 
— No,  nr ;  but  yJticx^  was  a  slate  he  said  he 
had  kept  a  Journal  upon,  tor  the  money  uadet 
his  hands. 
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I  ask  if  voa  found  any  pikes  there  ?^NOy 
nothing  of  the  kind. 

When  was  it  you  searched  Doiimie's  ?— I 
cannot  positively  sa^r. 

Was  It  the  same  night  you  searched  Watt's  ? 
— Noy  I  am  positive  it  was  not 

Was  Lockhart  with  you  ? — ^Yes,  it  was  the 
same  day  that  Lockhart  and  Dingle  were 
searching  Watt's  house,  I  was  present  with 
them. 

Margaret  WhUecrou  sworn. 

Lord  Advocate.  —  Do  you  know  David 
Downie,  the  goldsmith,  is  that  him  there  ? — 
Yes. 

Were  you  in  hb  service  last  winter  .'—Yes,  I 
was. 

What  time  did  you  leave  his  service  f — ^At 
Whitsuntide. 

Have  you  seen  any  thing  like  that  before  ? 
[showing  the  witness  the  pike  head'] — Yes,  I 
have. 

Where  did  you  see  it? — ^In  Mr.  Downie's 
dining-room. 

Was  that  before  the  term?— I  think  it  was 
a  mat  while  before  the  term. 

When  did  you  see  it  ?— I  saw  it  in  the  mom- 
ine,  when  1  went  to  dust  the  dining-room. 

What  time? — I  believe  it  was  about  6 
o*ciock  in  the  morning. 

Did  you  ever  have  any  conversation  with 
your  master  about  it  ? — Bis  son  came  and  took 
It  away. 

Was  there  any  conversation  between  your 
master  and  mistress  about  it  ? — She  asked  him 
what  he  had  done  with  the  dividme  knife. 

Did  he  say  whether  he  had  got  the  dividing 
knife  ? — She  asked  Mr.  Downie  what  became 
of  the  dividing  knife  that  Charles  found  in 
the  dining  room. 

What  Old  he  say  ? — ^I  believe  he  said  he  had 
locked  it  by. 

Had  there  been  any  body  the  night  before 
in  your  master's  house  at  supper  ? — ^No. 

Who  let  your  master  in  that  night?— 
I  *did. 

Was  it  late?^I  cannot  be  certain ;  I  had 
been  in  bed. 

Was  it  four  o'clock  ? — I  believe  it  was ;  the 
son  came  out  from  his  bed-closet  in  the  morn- 
ing, as  soon  as  he  heard  me  in  the  room. 

And  took  up  this  knife  ? — ^Yes. 

Is  that  the  thing  Mrs.  Downie  called  the 
dividing  knife? — ^I  am  not  certain. 

Do  you  know  who  brought  it  there  ? — No, 
I  cannot  say. 

Court. — Did  the  son  take  it  awa^r  from 
Your  own  hand?— No,  I  had  it  not  in  my 
hand. 

Did  your  master  say  any  thine  about  it, 
when  he  came  in  late  at  night  ? — ^No,  sir. 

Did  you  ever  hear  your  master  propose 
taking  any  thine  of  the  kind  vrith  him  at 
sieht  to  defend  himself  ? — ^No. 

Had  the  son  his  clothes  on  when  he  came 
out  of  the  bed*closet?— Some,  but  not  much. 

Ani  be  took  it  away  F— Yes. 


Lord  PreddetU, — ^Had  Mr.  Charles,  the  son, 
been  out  with  his  faMitT  that  night? — 
No. 

Where  did  the  son  carrr  it  to  when  he  took 
it  away? — I  cannot  say,  he  took  it  into  the 
closet. 

Who  asked  Mr.  Downie  w)iat  he  had  done 
with  the  dividing  knife  ? — ^Mrs.  Downie  asked 
him  what  he  had  done  with  the  dividing 
knife  that  the  son  had  in  his  hand. 

What  did  he  say  ? — He  said  he  had  locked 
it  by. 

Lord  Preudent, — ^When  was  the  question 
asked  at  Downie  ? — Sometime  after ;  1  cannot 
just  recollect  whether  it  was  the  same  day  or 
no. 

Did  Mr.  Downie  say  any  thing  moce  about 
that  dividing  knife?-— He  did  not  say  it  was 
not  a  dividing  knife. 

Pray  did  you  think  Mr.  DoMrnie  was  speak- 
ing ot  an  instrument  like  that,  when  he  was 
talking  of  a  dividing  knife  ?'No. 

Did  you  know  what  he  was  speaking  of  ?— 
I  did  not  know. 

Are  you  sure  the  instrument  you  saw  was 
like  this  ?^To  the  best  of  my  kno^edge  I 
think  it  was. 

Had  it  such  a  thine  as  this  and  that? 
[Pointing  to  the  axe  and  hook  parts.]  I  think 
It  had,  but  I  had  it  not  in  my  hand. 

When  did  you  see  it? — At  6  o'clock. 

Did  you  take  a  good  look  at  it  ? — Not  a 
very  eood  look. 

Dia  you  think  what  it  was  at  the  time  ? — ^I 
never  had  seen  such  a  large  dividing-knife. 

Would  you  take  that  for  a  dividing  knife  ?— 
I  cannot  say. 

Prjiy  is  not  your  master  a  dealer  in  old 
blades  of  swords,  and  different  instruments  ? 
— ^No,  sir. 

Mr.  CuUen, — ^Had  not  he  a  working  fur- 
nace ? — ^A  small  working  furnace. 

Were  you  lookine  at  it  when  the  son  came 
and  took  it  up  ? — ^No,  sir. 

Did  he  go  to  his  bed  again  afler  he  took  it 
up  ? — ^I  cannot  say,  sir. 

Court. — Did  he  seem  to  have  any  other  bu- 
siness in  the  room  than  taking  up  the  knife  ? 
— ^I  did  not  see  any  other  business  be  had. 

Did  you  never  tell  your  neighbours  about 
a  thing  of  that  kind?— One  &y  the  neigh- 
bours happened  to  be  speaJcing  about  it.  I 
do  not  recollect ;  they  were  speaking  about 
something,  and  I  happened  to  be  speaking 
about  it. 

It  did  not  strike  you,  you  had  seen  a  thin 
of  that  kind  before? — ^No,  sir  I  did  not  thini 
much  of  it. 

Lord  Pretident.  —  Had  you  been  in  the 
roam,  the  niebt  before  ? — Yes. 

Were  vou  late  in  it  ?--^I  could  not  recollect. 

How  long  before  were  you  in  thatroOm; 
—I  could  not  say. 

Did  the  family  sup  in  the  room? — ^I  cannot 
say. 

Is  that  the  room  they  oommonly  eat  in?— 
Yes- 
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Did  not  you  say  you  had  been  in  bed  before 
your  master  came  m  ? — ^Yes. 

Mr.  Ctillen. — Did  you  let  your  master  in 
that  night  ?— Yes. 

When  did  you  quit  Downie's  service  ? — At 
the  term,  the  13th  day  of  May. 

Did  you  differ  ? — Him  and  I  differed  before 
I  came  away,  ai.d  I  did  not  get  all  my  wages. 

What  was  the  occasion  ? — I  had  given  good 
varnins  to  my  mistress  before  I  went ;  I  then 
engaged  my&elf  to  another  place,  and  my 
father  came  a  day  or  two  before  the  term, 
and  took  me  away;  and  my  mistress  would 
notpay. 

Court. — She  says  her  father  came  two  days 
before  the  term,  and  took  her  away. 

Was  there  any  other  cause  ? — No,  and  I 
did  my  best  to  get  another  place. 

Di^d  Mrs.  Downie  find  ftiult  vrith  your  con- 
duct in  any  other  particular?— No  sir^  not 
that  I  know  of. 

Robert  Orrock  sworn. 

Mr.  SiilicUor  General. — You  live  at  the 
Water  of  Leitli  ?— At  Dean. 

Were  you  a  member  of  the  British  Con- 
vention that  met  last  winter  ?— Yes. 

You  were  a  delegate  to  it? — ^Yes. 

Do  you  know  that  the  British  Convention 
was  dispersed  bv  the  magistrates  ? — ^Yes. 

AAer  that,  do  you  know  of  a  committee 
being  appointed  and  meeting? — ^I  know  that 
there  was,  but  it  was  a  good  time  after  that. 

How  long  after  ? — I  cannot  say. 

Would  it  be  a  month  or  six  weeks  ?— Cer- 
tainly it  was  more  than  that. 

A  meeting  was  held  ? — There  were  some 
meetings  in  the  town. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  thing  as  a 
Coinmittee  of  Union  ?— Yes. 

Who  composed  it  ? — ^I  do  not  know. 

Do  you  know  any  of  them  at  all? — ^Yes. 

Were  they  chosen  from  other  societies  ?— - 
Yes,  from  other  societies*  There  were  diffe- 
rent ones  chosen ;  some  chose  more  than  one 
— ^I  suppose  two  or  three;  but,  in  point  of 
telling  who  the  members  were,  there  were 
very  Tew  that  I  for  my  part  knew  perfectly, 
but  there  was  from  that  society  that  I  came 
from,  the  Water  of  Leith^  there  were  Mr. 
Arthur  M'Ewan,  and  WiUiam  FarqUharsoUy 
and  myself. 

Who  else?— Mr.  Watt,  Mr.  Downie,  Mr. 
Stoke. 

Were  you  yourself  a  member  of  that  com* 
mittee?— Yes,  I  was. 

Where  did  the  committee  meet  when  the 
society  was  sent  to? — ^I  do  not  know  whether 
word  came  to,  but  our  society  met,  and  dele- 
gated for  to  go.  , 

Where  was  that?*- At  George  Ross's. 

Were  vou  ever  present  at  more  tbm  one 
meeting? — ^I  was  present  at  many— -at  diff*e- 
rent  ones.  I  was  not  present  every  night 
there ;  often  from  business  I  could  not  get  to 
attend. 

Were  you  there  when  there  was  any  con- 
versafion  about  arming? — ^Yes  I  was. 


Tell  us  what  was  said,  and  who  said  it>— 
It  is  rather  a  thing  that  ba£Bes  me  —  yoa 
speaking  to  me. 

Be  so  good  to  tell  what  passed  at  this  com- 
mittee f — I  was  reading  the  newspapers ; 
there  were  different  ones  reading  the  papef, 
and  I  myself  for  one. 

Mention  who  it  was  ? — ^I  will  mention  it 
when  I  have  time. 

Tell  your  own  story,  it  is  best.— That  is 
best.  There  were  different  ones  readine 
the  paper,  and  I  myself  for  one,  as  I  sua 
before ;  there  was  great  talk  in  the  paper  of 
a  French  invasion;  there  was  likewise  said, 
but  positively  by  whom  1  could  not  say.  I 
suppose  it  was  by  Mr.  Watt,  as  I  told  you  De«* 
fore,  that  there  were  arms  come  down  to  the 
Goldsmiths-hall  gentlemen;  that  was  the 
words  as  near  as  i  can  say;  I  think  Mr.  Watt 
viras  the  person  that  said  so.  Some  one  there 
said  that  we  had  better  apply  for  arms,  and  it 
was  said  again,  by  whom  I  cannot  say,  there 
need  no  application ;  for,  if  the  Friends  of  the 
People  applied  to  government,  they  would  get 
none.  It  was  then  said,  I  believe  by  Mr. 
Watt,  I  could  not,  as  I  have  now  sworn,  say 
he  was  the  person,  that  there  was  no  law  in 
existence  to  hinder  us  from  getting  arms  for 
the  defence  of  the  country ;  at  the  time  upon 
which  I  was  saying  this  conversation  passed, 
I  said  I  would  make  one. 

What  kind  of  arms  ?— There  is  the  stick. 

What  passed  in  the  committee  upon  it  ?— 
There  was  no  more  passed. 

You  said  you  would  make  one  of  thenv^ 
What  did  yon  mean  by  them?— What  they 
had  mentioned,  to  wit,  weapons. 

What  did  they  call  them  ? — I  could  not  po^ 
sitively  say  that;  they  said  they  were  pikes^ 
and  I  said  I  would  make  a  weapon  for  myself, 
which  I  accordingly  did  sometime  after,— 
this  was  a  considerable  time  after. 

Tell  now  who  were  present  Was  Downie 
present  at  this  meeting  of  the  committee  ?— 
Yes,  Mr.  Downie,  Mr.  M'Ewan,  Mr.  Boa* 
throne. 

And  were  any  more?— I  do  not  recollect 
who  else  was  present,  there  were  more  peo- 
ple, but  th^re  were  people  there  I  never  saw, 
and  did  not  know  their  names— there  was 
was  very  littie  said. 

You  accordingly  made  such  a  weapon?— 
Yes.  I  did.  Upon  making  it  Mr.  Watt  came 
to  the  Water  of  Leith,  and  he  sent  for  me— 
I  was  busy  working  at  home  at  the  time ;  1 
did  not  go  the  first  time^-there  came  down  a 
person  again,  and  I  went  to  the  Water  of 
Lsith  when  I  left  woric,  and  I  asked  who  sent 
for  me ;  I  found  it  was  Mr.  Watt,  and  he 
asked  me  if  I  had  made  such  a  wea|M>n« 

He  seemed  to  understand  what  it  wa8,-« 
What  did  you  say  ? — ^I  told  him  I  had. 

What  kind  of  wei^xm  was  it  that  you  made 
for  yourself;  like  one  of  these  ?^No,  Hke 
none  of  them. 

What  did  Watt  say  ?— Make  a  knife  like  a 
point  of  a  sword, — it  was  a  thick  back  and 
thin  edge,— it  was  sharp  on  both  sides  at  the 
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poiati— it  was  sharp  M  the  poiat  mi  both  tides 
libout  aa  ioch«. 

That  was  the  weapon  vou  made  Uxt  your- 
jeli/— Mr.  Watt  said  would  not  so  and  so  be 
better?— I  did  not  show  it  Watt,  he  ei4y 
heard  by  lepresentatioa  what  the  weapon  was 
like,  before  I  showed  him  he  understood 
what  sort  of  wei^n  I  had  made^  and  of 
course  said  that  would  do  better. 

Did  he  make  a  drawing  any  thing  like  it  ? 
»-As  ^  as  I  saw  he  did  not  upon  jMiper,  but 
Ihe  table  was  wet^  and  he  made  it  of  that 
£gi4re.  He  desired  roe  not  only  to  make  it, 
out  he  desired  after  this  was  made  according 
Id  his  directions,  I  was  to  cany  that  I  made 
for  myself,  and  the  other  to  the  committee, 
und  accordingly  I  did  make  and  carry  it ; 
iSbat  is  the  very  thing  I  made  to  his  directions. 
-»*-ii^er  I  had  made  it,  I  was  in  the  Committee 
of  Union. 

Did  you  produce  the  two  weapons  in  the 
committee  or  the  other  room  ? — In  the  other 
loom. 

Who  desired  you  to  come  there? — ^A  lad 
come  to  me,  I  am  sure  I  could  not  recolfect 
bis  name ;  I  produced  them  in  the  other  com- 
mittee, not  the  Committee  of  Union. 

What  do  you  call  the  Committee  of  Unicm  ? 
^.-It  was  the  Sub-Committee.  There  was 
Watt,  Downie,  Bontbrone,  M'Ewan,  and 
another  man  I  did  not  know. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  Stoke  ? — Mr. 
Stok^  was  not  there,  and  I  omitted  that  last 
night  too. 

Yov  speak  every  thing  that  b  true  now  ?— 
Yes;  there  was  a  man  there,  one  Edward 
Wright,  I  saw  giving  money  to  Mr.  Downie  ; 
I  cotdd  not  say  whether  1^  was  getting  or 
giving,  but  the  one  or  the  other  was  the 
transaction ;  I  saw  money  passing. 

At  this  Sub^Committee  you  produced  the 
two  weapons  ? — Yes. 

'  Explam  all  that  was  done  ?— He  said  it  was 
too  short  here  [pointios  to  a  particular  part.] 

Too  phort  where?-— -Too  short  in  the  curve, 
the  name  that  was  given  to  it,  and  too  short 
pn  the  other  side,  but  of  the  same  shape. 

It  was  too  short  in  the  curve,  and  too  short 
im  the  other  •ide?-«The  other  man  that 
was  there  drew  one  longer  at  both  ends  upon 
a  paper,  and  Mr.  Watt  and  Mr.  Downie  both 
said,  jrou  will  kebp  thaft  is  your  eye,  and  make 
Uiem  in  that  same  form. 

You  were  desired  to  make  some  more  ?—  ' 
They  asked  me  whnt  would  be  the  price. 

Who  asked  jou?--Mr.  Watt:  alter  that, 
Mr.  Dowftie  said  not  a  word,  he  spoke  no 
jQore^  and  the  couvergation  was  carried  on 
by  Watt,  it  was  not  long,  it  was  a  itw  mi- 
nutes, Wa*^  said,  what  is  the  price  of  them  ? 
Lwd,  I  camiot  say ;  I  had  only  made  that  on 
the  stick,  ahd  this  part  of  it ;  I  had  not  made 
any  mrr  of  them,  1  desired  to  go  out,  which 
I  didy  and  I  went  ipto  the  other  room,  and 
he  told  me,  says  he,  you  will  make  a  few  of 
thete-^Mr«  Waft  Muv-*the  wosd  was  without 
mof  nttmber,r-»aa  1  aay^^I  had  given  no 
pncB^  bfl  likewise  -gave  me  no  number^^  he 


just  came  in  when  I  was  eoing  away  bome* 
and  Mr.  Downie  along  witn  him. 
Was  Downie  with  you,  when  Mr.  Watt 

gave  you  orders  to  make  a  few  ?— Yeaj,  says 
e,  make  a  few. 

Where  was  this? — ^I  was  where  I  was  sent 
£ar. 

Mr.  Solickar  GeneraL'"*lt  was  in  the  Codk 
mittee  of  Ways  and  Means  the  pikes  were 
produced^  he  was  desired  to  leave  that,  and 

fo  to  the  other,  and  he  was  toki  by  Watt,  and 
>ownie  was  with  him,  to  make  a  few. 

Did  you  set  aboi^t  making  them  after  this? 
— Some  few  days  after. 

You  set  about  eiecuting  your  eommissiony 
in  short  ? — Yes,  a  few  days  after. 

There  was  no  number  mentioned? — 'So 
number. 

And  no  price  fiaed  .^— There  was  no  price 
fixed. 

Did  Mr.  Watt,  or  any  body  else,  come  to 
you?— Mr.  Watt  did  afterwards  come  to  my  shop. 

You  accordingly  made  them  under  Mr. 
Watf  s  order  ? — Yes 

What  did  he  say  P-'-Ue  asked  me  if  I  had 
made  them,  or  was  making  them,  according 
to  his  order ;  I  told  him  I  had  begon,  but 
had  done  very  little;  says  he,  what  is  the 
reason?  says  1,  my  servant  is  gone  awayftiom 
me,  and  the  other  lad  and  I  have  other  jobs 
going  on. 

How  many  did  you  autke  ? — ^The  oeder  was 
given  this  time. 

How  many  ? — Says  he,  you  wiH  make  9  or 
3  doaen  of  the  cross  pikes. 

And  did  he  order  any  of  the  plain  pikes?—* 
No,  not  at  that  time. 

Look  at  these? — Yes^ these  are  the  veiy 
ones  I  made. 

Mr.  ^n«^nftA«r4-*JVbat  was  the  Committee 
of  Union  fbr?-^The  Committee  of  Union  I 
suspected  was  for  no  other  reason  tfaan  peti- 
tioning parliament. 

Was  it  not  about  a  convention  f — ^Yes. 

You  were  tohaive  a  convention,  were  not 
vou  ?«— Yea,  it  was  alwa(^s  said  there  was  to 
be  a  convention ;  I  never  thought  it  was  to  be 
for  any  thing,  but  to  collect  money  for  the 
payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  delegates, 
that  was  all. 

Court. — ^Wece  you  paid  by  any  body?— . 
I  was  paid,  not  then :  I  suspected  Watt  to  be 
my  pay-master,  but  M'Ewan  came  to  me  that 
night,  and  said,  I  was  to  be  paid  by  Mn 
Downie,  and  he  waa  to  pay  me  the  whole  I 
had  the  commission  for,  which  was  5  dozen; 
he  brought  me  that  wonL 

Dkl  you  ever  ao  to  Downie's  in  consequence 
of  that  order  ?— If  o. 

You  made  those  pikes  in  consequence  of 
that  order? — The  only  order,  when  Downie 
was  present,  was  only  to  make  a  few. 

Court. — You  say  now  to  make  two  or  three 
dozen.  Uobert  Orrock,  I  beg  you  will  pay 
attention,  Ua  you  said  **  only  a  few.'' 

Did  you  ever  go  to  Mr.  Downie  ? — No. 

Did  you  ever  doliver  any  to  Mr.  Watt?— 
No  more  than  the  two  to  the  committe6. 
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You  WCTC  a  incftiberf-«-Yes>  Mr.  Watt  de- 
sired before  I  went  away  ;  he  said,  be  so  good 
is  to  leave  Voar  stick,  and  tlmt  wea|ion  with 
me  all  night, — that  night  that  Mr.  Downie 
iras  present. 

Did  you  leave  the  s^k  and  pikef-^Yes,  I 
left  this  and  the  other  one,  I  never  saw  it  after. 

Did  you  ever  driver  any  other  ?-^Nevep 
•oe. 

They  were  seized  before  you  delivered  your 
«rder  ?— lie  desired  me  to  leave  that  with  him 
all  night,  and  the  stick.  I  never  saw  hinl 
after. 

William  Brown  sworn. 

Mr.  Anstruther.'^-iir.  Bvown»  had  you  ever 
an  order  to  make  any  of  these  thingsl-^Yea. 

Did  you  evermake  any  ?— Yes. 

How  many  did  you  make  ? — I  made  14  of 
of«that  kin^  and  one  fike  tfais. 

Show  which?— I  made  fourteen  of  that 
kmd,  and  btie  ai  that,  [the  single  apoar  14, 
the  other  the  halberd.] 

Did  you  deliver  these  p]ffKs  ? — ^Yes^  I  took 
them  to  Mr.  Watt  one  aftenioon;  mr.  Watt, 
when  I  took  t'hcm  in,  told  me  be  was  sorry 
be  had  hot  money  to  pay  ine;  I  told  him  I 
was  needing  the  money ',  be  seemed  as  if  he 
would,  borrow  the  mbhey-^he  said  Mr.  Dow- 
sib  woirid  pay  me;  lie  gave  me  a  'line  to  Mr. 
Dowiue  to  pay  me^ 

How  much  ?-^Twenty-two  shillings  and  six- 
pence, that  was  the  price  of  14  of  tnese,  and 
•Of  of  these. 

What  was  the  plain  long  ones^—- Fifteen 
pcsiceu 

What  was  the  other  ?— Five  shillinffs. 

Mr.  Clerk ^What  was  the  line  r—The  line 

was,  for  Mr.  Downieto  pay  me  33s.  6d.  and  I 
was  to  acobunt  for  it. 

Was  there  no  other  order? — ^No  order 
vrliat  it  vras  for. 

Had  you  any  conversation  about  it  with  Mr. 
Downie? — I  am  not  certain  but  Mr.  Downie 
might  have  asked  me  how  Mr.  Watt  was,  but 
there  was  no  altercation  between  Mr.  Downie 
and  me.  I  got  the  money  upon  Mr.  Watt's 
line. 

You  did  not  say  to  Downie  what  it  was 
for  ? — ^0,  be  never  asked  me. 

Cross-examination. 

Mr.  Cki*k, — Did  Downie  ask  you  what  the 
money  was  for  ?  — ^No,  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Anttrutker, — Your  evidence  is  this-* 
Watt  ^ve  you  an  order  upon  Downie,  and 
Dowme  piud  you  the  money ;  is  not  that  it  ? 
— Yes. 

Downie  paid  ycu  the  money  ?— Yes. 

William  l^tson  sworn. 

Mr.  Anttruther, — Do  you  know  that  gen- 
tleman that  is  sitting  there  between  those 
two  soldiers? — ^Yos,  «ir. 
•  Who  is  that  gentleman  ?->-Mr.  Dovmie. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  paper  about  the  Fenci- 
Wes?— Yea,  sir.  . 


Bid  you  ever  aei!  that  gentkniBD  ai  Mr. 
Ritchie*s  shop  door  P— Yea,  aa  I  was  going 

Where  is  Ritchie's  shoip<>-Iri  the  Lawri 
Market.  I  heatd  of  the  pa^^,  vnd  I  was 
anxious  to  see  it. 

What  naper  ?-»Thal  paper^  an  addreaa  to 
the  Fencioles. 

Is  that  the  pafier  you  were  imfutritig  after  } 
— ^Yes,  at  least  it  is  the  one  I  saw :  I  ai^ed 
him  if  he  could  satisfy  piy  ctiriositj  to  8e»  a 

Saper  of  the  kind  I  had  heard  of;  and  he  aaid 
e  could  not,  but  if  I  woold  fellow  trim  dawn 
the  street,  he  would  get  me  one;  aiid  ha 
carried  me  to  Mr,  Watt*a;  we  went  down 
there,  but  we  did  not  get  it  there;  then  we 
weM  to  Mir.  Kennedy,  and  the-  name  of 
Montgomery  was  upon  the  door  at  the  Sovtib 
Brid^.' 

What  aaastd  there  ^-^Mr.  Downie  vreaii 
info  the  oack  shop  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  a 
little  time  after  that  I  fblfowed,  aind  Hri 
Kennedy  gave  them  hie. 

Qave  yoti  what  ?•- Tbeserpapers. 

Was  Downie  theie  when  he  gafve'  tliani 
you  ?— Yes. 

Tell  lis  how  he  g»ve  them  youN*«Jlfcs 
Downie,  after  he  gave  them  me,  took  theat 
out  of  my  hand,  and  threw  tHeol  down  upon 
the  ftoor,  for  fear  any  evil  leigbt  aecrue  U 
Mr.  Kennedy. 

What  more  ?-— If  e  bid  me  take  them  np . 

Did  he  say^  any  thing  else  to  yoe  ?— No^ 
only  to  say  I  found  them. 

Was  there  one  or  two  of  these  papert?-^ 
No,  there  way  ai good  number  of  Khtni. 

Was  there  a  g(^  number  of  them  ? — There 
was  upwards  of  twenty' of  4hem;  I  did  not 
number  them. 

For  fear  any  harm  should  accrue  tOvMr. 
Kennedy,  what  did  you  do  with  thent?^.l-I 
gave  them  to  several  of  my  acquaintances.     * 

Where  ?-^In  Dalkeith. 

Were  the  Hopetoun  Fencibles  there  At  t6at 
time? — They  were  there  about  thai  time 7 
whether  a  short  time  or  not  before,  I  ccmld 
not  tell. 

There  had  been  some  mincbed  thro«%h 
before,  had  not  there  ? — ^I  cannot  tell. 

It  was  just  about  the  time  they  were  there  f 
^Yes. 

Were  they  expected  at  Dalkeitir  at  thaT 
time  ? — ^They  were  there  about  thatline^ 

Do  you  know  a  maa  of  the  name  of  Jebn'* 
ston  ?— Yea. 

Did  you  give  htm  any  ? — r  gavehhn  one. 

Whom  else  did  you  give -one  to?—* Iganre 
one  to  Elliot 

"What  did  you  sa^^  to  him  ?•»!  do  not  Remem- 
ber aayine  any' thing  more ;  we  had  abme 
conversation  about  the  curiosity  of  it 

How  came  there  to  be  such  a  cttriostty 
about  it?  are^ypu  a  Friend  of  the  Peoplis^^^--- 
Yes,  I  was  a  Friend  of  the  People. 

I  beHeve  you  were  secretiry  to  one  of  th^ir 
societies  ?^Yes,  I  wad  secretary  to  Ihe  5(^> 
ciaty  at  Dalkeith,  . .      ^ 
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Did  50U  see  Downie  before  ^—-Yes,  I  saw 
bim  in  the  Conv^tion  some  time. 

Did  your  acauaintance  commence  in  the 
Convention? — Yes, 

That  would  be  a  society  of  Friends  of  the 
People  ?— Yes. 

uovr  came  you  to  think  that  Mr.  Downie 
was  likely  to  satisfy  your  curiosity? — I 
thought  posdbly  he  might  have  them. 

Does  he  deal  in  them  ? — ^I  thought  possibly, 
being  an  acquaintance,  he  might  let  me  have 
them. 

Did  yoa  ask  Mr.  Ritchie  about  them  ? — ^Per- 
ham  I  might. 

But  do  you  remember  you  asked  Downie? 
—Yes. 

^  Did  yott  ask  Ritchie  ?— -I  might  have  asked 
him. 

Did  you  ask  him? — I  might  have  asked 
him,  but  I  do  not  particolarly  remember. 

'Whom  did  you  give  it  to  beride  Elliot  ? — 
I  .gave  one  to  a  lad. 

And  one  to  Johnstone  ?— Yes. 

What  did  you  do  with  the  rest? — There 
were  some  others  got  them. 

What  did  you  do  with  the  rest? — ^After 
people  said  they  would  be  hurt&l,  I  destroys! 
^rest. 

You  were  told  they  would  be  hurtful-  before 
Downie  said  thev  would  be  burtful^-come. 
remember  yourself,  who  told  you  they  would 
be  hurtfiil? — I  do  not  remember;  I  heard 
several  people  speak  about  them— they  said, 
the  people  woiud  say,  if  the  fencibies  saw 
them,  there  would  be  some  disturbance. 

Do  you  knowa  man  of  the  name  of  Wright  ? 
--No. 

Did  he  bring  any  to  you  ?— No. 

And  you  gave  none  to  him  ? — ^No. 

Who  is  Johnstone  ? — He  is  a  miner. 
,  Where  does  he  live? — ^He  lives  nigh  DaU 
ieith. 

A  mile  or  two  from  it  ? — A  very  short  way. 

Is  it  as  &r  as  it  is  from  the  New  Bridge  ? — 
J  cannot,  possibly  say. 

Is  it  as  &r  as  the  Cross  ? — ^It  is  just  across 
the  river. 

Is  it  half  a  mile  .'—Scarcely. 

WUiMm  JohnUone  sworn. 

Do  you  knowa  person  of  the  name  of  Wat- 
fon  ?«— Yes,  he  is  a  young  man  d  DalkeitJi, 
son  to  BobiBrt  Watson. 

Have  yon  seen  him  just  now  ?^--I  have  seen 
him  come  out  of  ytfh*  house  iust  now. 

Did  vou  get  a  paper  from  him  ? — ^Yes. 

Is  the  paper  like  that? — ^Yes,  I  think  it 


What  did  he  say  to  you  when  he  gave  it  to 
you?— To  the  best  of  my  remembrance  he 
said  I  might  take  a  look  at  it 
-  Did  you  look  at  it  P — ^I  did, 

What  did  you  do  with  it  ? — I  gave  it  to 
James  Sandilands. 

Was  there  any  person  present?— I  cannot 
say  whether  there  was  any  perron  present 
or  not«*-it  was  in  the  public  street;  there 
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might  be  persons  in  the  street,  and  yet  none 
in  company. 

Was  any  man  in  a  red  dress  and  philibegs? 
—No.    . 

I  believe  Lord  Hopetoun's  is  not  a  highland 
dress? — No,  I  believe  it  is  not. 

Were  there  anv  soldiers  there  at  that  time  ? 
—I  do  not  think  but  there  were  soldiers  in  the 
street,  perhaps  there  might  be  soldiers  within 
a  few  ^luds. 

Was  there  any  as  near  as  that  gentleman 
to  me  with  the.  spectacles  ? — I  cannot  say  as 
to  the  distance. 

Was  it  thereabouts? — ^I  cannot  positively 
ascertain  the  distance. 

Was  it  100  yards?— Oh !  certainly  it  ought 
be  within  less. 

Was  it  less?-*I  cannot  ascertain  the  dis- 
tance. 

Whereabouts  was  it?— I  can  g|ve  you  no 
regular  account 

It  was  no  great  distance,  was  it?-— No  very 
great. 

What  did  you  say  to  Sandilands  ?— I  said  he 
mi^t  take  a  look  at  it. 
'No  more  ?— I  cannot  remember. 

Now  do  recollect  yourself?—!  ^ve  thoo^t 
of  it  again  and  again. 

Are  you  sure  you  said  no  more  to  him  ?.— 
It  might  escape  my  memorfj  because  I  did 
not  charge  my  memory  with  it 

What  did  Watson  say  when  you  took  the 
paper  ? — ^I  do  not  recollect. 

What  were  vou  to  take  a  look  for  ? — ^It  was 
not  mentioned. 

Are  you  a  member  of  the  Friends  of  the 
People  ? — ^No,  I  never  was. 

Do  you  know  whether  Sandilands  can  read  ? 
— I  suppose  he  can. 

Do  you  know  he  can  ?•— 1>  cannot  ascertain 
as  to  that 

[Sandilands  was  brought  into  court} — ^Is 
that  the  man  you  gave  it  to  ? — ^Yes,  sir. 

Jama  Sandilands  sworn. 

Do  you  know  that  man  that  is  just  gone 
out? — Yes.  .       . 

Did  he  ever  give  you  a  printed  paper? — 
Yes. 

Did  you  read  it  ?— No,  I  never  did. 

Whom  did  you  give  it  to?— Serjeant 
Hardy. 

What  is  your  name  ?— James  Sandilands. 

What  are  you  ? — ^A  miner. 

What  is  Hardy  ?— He  is  in  lord  Hopetoun's 
fencibies. 

What  distance  was  Johnston  when  you 
saw  him  ?i—About  that  distance. 

What  did  Johnstpn  say  ?-^- He  said  he 
thought  Serjeant  Hardy  would  look  at  that 
paper.  I  took  it  out  of  his  hands,  and  I  said 
1  bad  no  doubt  he  would ;  I  took  it  out  of  his 
hands,  and  gave  it  into  the  Serjeant's  hands. 

Did  you  eo  any  distance  to  give  it  to  the 
Serjeant  ?—«^ust  about  the  distance  of  you 
and  I. 

And  Johnston  was  just  by  you  ? — ^Yes^John* 
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ston  was  just  by  my  back  when  he  gave 
it  me. 

Serjeant  Hardy  called. 

[To  Hardy.]  Do  you  know  that  person. 
Hardy?— Yes. 

[To  Sandilands.]  Is  that  the  man  you  gave 
the  paper  to  ? 
-  Sandilands.'-^Yes, 

Serjeant  Hardy  sworn. 

Mr.  AnttnUher.-^yfhaX  are  you,  Mr.  Har- 
dy ? — ^A  Serjeant  in  lord  Hopetoun's  fencibles. 

When  was  your  regiment  passing  through 
Dalkeith?— The  12th  of  May  last. 

Did  you  see  that  man  there? — Yes. 

This  Sandihinds? — Yes. 

Did  he  give  you  that  paper  ?— No,  this  is 
not  the  paper  [another  shown  him.] — ^This  is 
the  paper. 

Did  Sandilands  give  it  you  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  see  whom  Sandilands  got  it  from  ? 
—No. 

What  said  Sandilands? — He  asked  me  to 
look  at  it ;  I  did ;  and  I  asked  him  where  he 
Bot  it;  he  did  not  recollect  the  man's  name ; 
he  said  there  were  meetings  of  sedidous  peo- 
ple in  Dalkeith,  but  he  never  went  near  any 
of  them. 

Where  were  you  going  to  at  that  time  ?— 
We  were  on  our  march  to  England. 

Your  regiment  had  consented,  and  agreed 
to  go  to  England  at  that  time  ?— Three  hun- 
dred of  them. 

Bartftolamew  O^Connolly  sworn. 

Lord  Advocatc-^yfYiSii  regiment  are  you 
in?— The  7th  regiment  of  fencibles. 

Who  commands  them? — The  earl  of  Hope- 
toun. 

Were  you  in  the  village  of  Dalkeith  lately  ? 
—Yes. 

Was  the  regiment  there  ? — ^Yes,  part  of  the 
resiment. 

What  time  ? — I  do  not  remember  what  day. 

Was  it  two  or  three  months  ago  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  any  body  give  you  any  printed  papers 
there? — N9,  my  lord;  a  man  came  up  and 
said,  is  there  any  of  you  for  England?  He 
said,  if  you  are,  said  he,  I  would  advise  you 
not  to  go,  for  you  wUl  be  all  sold  to  go 
abroad. 

Did  any  body  give  you  any  printed  paper  to 
read  or  show  it  you  ? — ^No,  he  said  if  you  do 
not  believe  that  you  are,  there  is  a  printed 
paper  to  vindicate  that  you  are. 

Did  you  read  that  paper? — No,  my  lord,  I 
did  not,  only  I  saw  at  the  foot  of  it  there 
was  Dundee. 

What  did  you  do  with  it  ? — He  put  it  into 
his  ])ocket,  I  did  not  take  it  in  my  hand. 

Did  you  refuse  it  ? — I  did  riot  refuse  it,  but 
I  had  not  time,  I  was  witliiu  two  minutes  of 
relieving  guard,  and  was  obliged  to  go. 

Archibald  M^Fadzean  sworn. 

Lgrd  Advocate, — Speak  out. 
Pray  what   regiment   are  you  of? — ^The 
South  Fencibles. 
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Is  that  lord  Hopetoun's?— Yes« 

Where  are  you  at  present?— At  Liverpool « 

Do  they  know  the  village  of  Dalkeith  ?-^ 
Yes. 

'Were  you  there  on  your  march  to  Eng-* 
land  ? — Yes  on  going  to  England  in  May  last. 

Had  you  any  conversation  in  tliat  place  re- 
lative to  your  march  to  England  ? — Yes,  sir, 
—one  day  as  I  was  walking,  a  gentleman 
came  up  to  me,  and  offered  me  a  paper.    * 

Was  It  printed  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  read  that  paper? — ^Yes,  two  or 
three  read  it. 

Did  any  body  else  read  it? — Yes,  John 
Geddies  did ;  I  took  no  thoughts  about  it  at 
that  time ;  it  was  signed  Dundee. 

Was  it  advis'ms  you  to  go  to  England, 
or  dissuading  you  U'om  goinjg  to  England  ? — 
It  told  us  we  were  all  sold  ifwe  went  to  Eng- 
land, if  we  st^d  at  home  we  should  get  thou- 
sands to  help  us. 

Can  you  read  ?— No,  sir,  I  cannot. 

Who  read  it  to  you?— Another  chap  read 
it  to  mc. 

Is  he  here? — ^No,  he  is  at  Whitehaven. 

John  Giddies  sworn. 

Lord  Advocaie. — What  regiment  are  yoif 
in  ? — ^lord  Hopetoun's. 

Do  you  know  the  town  of  Dalkeith  ?— Yes. 

Where  is  your  regiment  quartered  at  pre* 
sent? — ^In  Liverpool. 

Were  you  in  the  town  of  Dalkeith  with 
yoor^eatwheahm^chedtoEngUuK.? 

When  was  that?— [No  answer.] 

Do  vou  know  Archibald  M'Fadzean  ?— Yes« 

Had  you  any  conversation  with  any  body  in 
Dalkeith  about  your  regiment  going  to  Eng-^ 
land  ?  Did  any  body  ever  show  you  a  paper 
about  it? — ^No. 

Did  any  man  show  you  a  paper  ? — I  saw  a 
man  in  the  street  with  them. 

What  did  the  man  in  the  street  do  with 
them? — ^I  saw  him  giving  them  out  to  the 
soldiers. 

What  did  it  mean?— I  went  into  Archibald 
M'Fadiean's  quarters,  and  I  found  him  read- 
ing it. 

was  he  reading  it  ? — Yes,  and  some  more. 

Who  more? — Some  of  our  own  men. 

Do  you  remember  the  purport  of  it  ? — ^Ycs^ 
it  was  advising  us  not  to  go  to  England,  and 
ifwe  stood  back,  we  should  get  thousanda  U> 
assist  us. 

Do  you  remember  any  particular  express 
sions  in  it?— I  remember  a  paragraph  at  the 
latter  end. 

What  was  it?—**  Stay  at  home,  O !  Dear 
Brothers,  be  advised  and  stay  at  home." 

Lord  Advocate^ — ^This  is  the  identical  pa- 
per Hardy  swears  he  received  from  Sand  i- 
landS|  which  is  now  to  be  read.— It  is  dated 

Dundee  April  l^y  1794. 
"  Friends  and  Brethren ; 
"  It  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  your 
countTMnen  are  iniormcd,  that  such  is  your 
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altachment  and  love  to  them^  and  your  native 
coutitry,  that  you  manfully  and  firmly  resolve 
not  to  leave  it  upon  any  terms,  contrary  to 
those  upon  which  you  were  at  first  engaged. 
Your  countrymen  love  you,  and  our  hearts 
would  be  as  much  wounded  to  part  with  you, 
as  yours  would  be  to  be  separated  from  them. 
They  well  know  that  they  are  safe  under  the 
protection  of  their  fathers,  their  sons,  their 
orothers  in  arms,  and  they  neither  wish  nor 
desire  anv  other  defenders.  They  hope  and 
believe,  that  your  hearts  are  filled  with  the 
same  sentimetits. 

*^  The  great  mass  of  the  people,  firom  among 
whom  you  have  been  enlisted,  have  been  re- 
presented to  you  as  your  enemies :  believe 
not  the  assertion.  They  have  been  taught  to 
consider  you  as  foes :  but  they  do  not  fear 
findins  friends  among  thmr  brethren. 

*<  Their  cause  and  yours  is  the  same.  They 
are  poor,  but  they  have  honest  hearts — hearts 
which  sympathize  in  your  cause ;  they  look 
for  the  same  friendship  and  the  same  sym- 
pathy in  you. 

**  They  rejoice  to  hear>  that  you  are  becom- 
ing daily  more  convinced  of  the  great  truth— 
that  the  law  dught  to  be  the  same  to  the 
Hifihland^r  and  to  the  Lowlander,  to  the  rich 
and  to  the  poor,  and  that  no  man  can  be  com- 
pelled to  take  up  arms  by  any  authority  what- 
soever, unless  his  own  inclinations  prompt 
him  to  do  so. 

'*  This  truth  has  been  hitherto  carefully  con- 
cealed Irom  you,  but  it  is  not  the  less  certain. 
The  will  of  your  laird  cannot,  without  your 
own  consent,  separate  you  from  your  fiunilies 
and  firiends,  although  many  of  you  may  have 
teperienced  the  exertions  of  such  a  power^ 
however  unjust,  and  however  contrary  to  law. 

^  We  respect,  and  admire  the  principle 
which  induces  you  (though  necessity  nascom* 
pelled  you  to  lake  up  arras)  ^1  to  persist  in 
remaining  to  defena  your  friends  at  home, 
and  not  quit  a  country  which  holds  pledges 
so  dear. 

**  When  you  are  gone, — Where  is  their  de* 
fbnce  ?  they  may  be  either  left  without  pro- 
tectioni  or  may  soon  see  their  country  over- 
run by  foreign  troops,  such  as,  in  time  past, 
have  auready  shed  the  blood  of  your  ancestors 
without  provocation,  and  without  remorse, 
and  who  would  feel,  perhaps,  af  httle  com- 
punction in  shedding  Uieirs. 

"  Prepared  for  every  deed  of  horror,  these 
foreign  mercenaries  may  violate  the  chastity 
of  your  wives,  your  sisters,  and  your  daughters ; 
and,  when  desire  is  satiated,  cruelty  may  re- 
sume its  place  in  their  hearts,  as  experience 
has  too  well,  and  too  fatally  shown,  ana  friends, 
parents,  children,  brothers,  may  be  involved 
m  one  common  slaughter. 

"  The  cruel  massacre  of  Glencoe  *  cannot 
yet  be  forgotten ;  are  there  not  among  you, 
whose  forefathers  perished  there? — their 
hearts,  throbbing  witn  kindness  and  hospi- 

•  See  Vol  13^  p,  8?9  of  this  Collection. 


tality,  were  pierced  witli  ^e  daggers  of  their 
treacherous  guests,  and  the  feast  prepared  by 
the  hand  of  unsuspecting  friendship,  was  dosei 
with  a  scene  of  blood  1  Such  is  the-retnni  for 
kindness  and  hosoitality !  Such  the  protec- 
tion your  families  nave  to  expect!! ! 

"  How  will  they  then  look  around  in  vain 
for  vour  protectinjg  care,  when,  perbapa  yoa 
are  fighting  at  a  distance  in  a  foreign  land-— 
but  they  hope  you  will  not  forsake  them — 
Stav,  Oh !  stay,  and  defend  your  fimilies^ 
and  your  friends! 

'<  For  that  purpose  alone  you  were  en* 
listed.  They  are  ready  to  come  forward  for 
you  in  the  vindication  of  your  rights. 

"  Thousands  join  in  the  same  sentimcaits 
with  you,  and  ardently  wish  for  your  con- 
tinuance among  them.  The  circumstsiioes 
which  might  require  vou  to  quit  your  countiy 
have  not  yet  taken  place.  No  mvaaion  has 
yet  happened — ^You  cannot  be  compelled  to 
so — Cleave  not  your  country, — assert  yonr  in- 
dependence;— ^your  countrymen  will  look  up 
to  vou  as  their  protectors,  and  guardiaaa^  and 
will,  in  their  turn,  hi\  up  their  arms  to  protect 
and  assbt  you." 

John  Fairley  sworn. 

Lord  Advocate. — ^Where  did  you  oomiBO&ly 
reside  ? — In  Broughton. 

Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Geoige 
Boss? — Yes,  1  have  a  little  acquaintance  of 
him. 

Where  did  he  live  last  spring,  before  yoa 
were  taken  into  custody  ? — ^In  the  Cowgate,  I 
believe. 

Near  the  South  Bridge  ?— Yej». 

Did  his  house  enter  from  the  South  Bridge? 
—Yes,  it  enters  both  from  the  Cowgate  and 
South  Bridge. 

Do  you  luiow  of  any  committee  being  held' 
in  that  man's  house  last  sprinc  ? — There  v^as 
a  committee  of  collectors  which  met  there. 

Were  you  a  member  of  the  British  Gonvysn- 
tion? — ^Yes.- 

Of  course'  of  the  Society  of  Friends  of  the 
People?— Yes.   , 

Did  your  socie^r  send  any  delegates  to  the 
Committee  of  Collectors? — ^Yes. 

So  you  were  a  collector  ? — ^Yes« 

Do  you  know  of  any  other  Committee  of 
Collectors? — The  Broughton  Society  ap- 
pointed some  members  to  a  Committee  of 
Union,  which  met  there. 

Were  you  a  member  of  that  Commtttee  of 
Union  ? — ^No,  I  was  not. 

Do  you  know  of  any  other  committee  that 
met  there  beside  that  committee  ? — There  was 
another  committee  appointed  by  that  com- 
mittee, but  I  was  not  a  member  of  il. 

Were  you  ever  with  that  last-mentioned 
committee,  in  company  with  them?--*Ye8. 

Who  were  the  persons  you  saw  in  that 
committee,  and  whom  you  understood  to  be 
members  of  it? — ^I  have  seen  Mr.  Watt,  Mr. 
Bcmthrone,  Mr.  M'Ewan,  and  Mr.  Downie. 

What  b  he  ?— I  believe  he  b  a  jeweller. 
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Would  you  know  him  again  if  yctjj  saw 
bim  ?<!-YeSy  I  tUink  I  vould. 

Is  that  him  behind  you  there?— Yes,  I 
ihiBkitis. 

Was  tiMffe  any  body  else  in  that  committee  f 
f^I  oncB  saw  Mr.  Stoke  there. 

Mr.  Stoke,  what  is  he  ?-^I  do  not  know 
what  be  was;  he  was  a  student,  I  believe. 

Were  ^du  ever  employed  by  that  commit- 
tee on  any  occasran  ?— I  was  twice  or  thrice. 

In  that  in  which  the  collectors  were  ?— In 
Iha  ooramittee  of  collectors,  it  was  moved,  I  do 
not  remember  by  whom,  that  subscription 
papers  should  be  gotten. 

That  subscription  papers  should  be  gotten? 
— ^The  committee  wanted  me  to  get  these 
iwfars,  and  I  went  and  told  the  committee, 
and  I  eot  the  pmrs,  and  went  on  one  niahl, 
apdtokitbemlmul  flotit;  I  was  on  anoUier 
night  there,  and  tolathem  we  had  chosen  a 


Who  was  that  ureses  l^-  It  was  myself. 
Was  this  the  Committee  of  Union,  or  the 
other  committee  ? — It  was  the  other  com- 
miitee. 

Did  you  ever  hear  any  other  name  given  to 
that  Sd>-committee,  than  what  you  have  just 
now  stated?— They  call  them  a  Sub-com- 
raittee  and  a  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means. 

Did  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
ever  employ  you  in  any  other  business?— 
They  never  emploved  me  in  any  other  busi- 
ness ;  I  do  not  recollect  any  other  business. 

Mr.ilfi«fni/A«i*.— Ifwhatyousaid  the  other 
day  be  true,  you  will  tell  it  over  aaain  to  these 
gentlemen  ?•->- 1  was  going  to  the  West  country 
to  see  a  friend  I  had  m  the  West  country,  and 
I  heaid  some  person  saying,  after  I  came  from 
Airth,  they  had  a  letter  for  Borrowstounness ; 
I  ref  lied  I  was  eoing  to  Borrowstounness ;  he 
said,  would  I  take  it  r 

He  asked  if  you  would  take  a  letter;  who 
was  that  person? — Mr.  Bonthrone;  the  next 
day  I  called  on  Mr.  Watt,  and  told  him  that 
I  had  a  letter  to  eo  with ;  that  I  was  not  going 
away  until  the  atlemoon :  if  he  had  any  thing, 
he  must  come  to  the  hat-makers  at  the  Luck- 
enbooths ;  I  came  to  WatVs  again,  and  he 
asked  me  if  I  had  got  a  parcel;  be  said  I 
could  get  it  at  Mr.  Gampbeli's,  the  hatter,  at 
the  LiMkenbooths.  I  had  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Bonthrone  to  Mr.  Watt,  and  Watt  gave  me  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Downie,  and  I  got  from  Mr. 
Downie  90f .  and  took  my  parcel  with  me. 

Was  the  parcel  tied  up  ? — It  was  packed  up. 

Did  you  look  what  was  in  the  parcel  when 
you  went  to  Campbells  shop?— -No,  not  till  I 
came  to  the  Queen's  Ferry. 

What  did  you  find  ?— There  were  some  let- 
ters to  the  societies,  and  the  instructions  of 
tite  committee. 

That  Mr.  Watt  directed  you  to  go  to  Mr. 
Campbell,  the  hatter,  and  you  would  find  the 
letter, and  directions  what  to  do  with  it?— 
I  wouM  know  what  to  do  with  it. 

(Ud  you  go  to  Stirtiog  and  Falkirk  ?--:Ycs. 


What  were  the  instructions  ?— He  desired 
me  to  go  to  Mr.  Downie,  and  send  money  to 
them,  and  the  instructions  were,  to  correspond 
with  Mr.  Downie,  and  also  to  inquire  the 
number  of  patriots  in  each  pbce,  and  to  send 
money  to  Downie. 

Was  any  thing  else  in  the  instructions  ?— 
There  was  sometlung  about  a  plan,  but  I  do 
not  recollect  the  exact  words. 

Recollect  }[ourself,  what  was  it?— A  plan 
about  something. 

You  talk  about  papers  and  regulations  for 
th^  society,  and  circular  letters,  were  they 
prmted  or  written  P— Printed. 

Was  the  commission  printed  ?•— No,  it  was 
in  writinE. 

Were  tnere  seals  to  it?— No. 

You  said  there  was  something  about  a  plin; 
had  you  any  conversation  with  Watt,  or  Dow^ 
nie,  or  Stoke  about  a  plan?— I  never  \v^  any 
conversation  with  Downie  or  Stoke,  but  Watt 
spoke  to  me. 

What  was  it  ?— Something  about  imprisoi^ 
ing  the  manstrates,  and  seizing  the  Bank 
aM  public  onices. 

And  what  else  ?— And  those  most  active 
agiunst  the  people,  or  something  of  that  sort 

What  was  to  nappen  to  them?— They  were 
to  be  imprisoned. 

Was  there  any  thmg  else  in  it?-— Thej^ 
spoke  something  about  sending  couriers  to 
the  country,  to  tell  what  was  done. 

What  was  done?— Why  about  seiang  diem 
thuigs. 

Those  persons  you  mean  ?— BoUi  persons 
and  thmgs. 

Was  there  any  thine  about  that  plan  in  the 

f'aper  of  iostmctions?- It  did  not  say  what 
Ian. 

What  did  you  understand  by  that  word  in 
the  paper.  Whatphin  did  you  think  it  was^ 
upon  your  oath  >-^lx  might  be  that— I  cannoH 
say. 

You  went  to  tlie  Queen's  Ferry  ?— Yes. 

Where  next  ?— To  Stirling. 

Did  vou  show  the  committee's  instrsetiOAs 
to  any  body  at  the  Queen's  Feny?— Yes. 

Where  did  tiuit  friend  live  that  you  were 
going  to  see  ? — It  was  a  sister  of  mine  who 
lived  in  service  at  Airth,  on  the  other  side  [of 
Uie  water. 

Did  you  go  to  Stirling  ?-«Ye8. 

Were  you  acqinuntM  with  any  body  in 
Stirling  ?— I  caUed  upon  Dr.  Forrest ;  I  heard 
of  him,  but  I  had  no  acquuntance  with  bim. 

From  whom  did  you  hear  of  him  ? — I  have 
heard  of  him  different  times  at  Edinburgh^  as 
being  a  Friend  of  the  People  at  Stirling. 

Did  yott  go  to  Airth  ?— Yes. 

Were  you  at  Borrowstouuness  ?— I  did  go 
to  Borrowstoimness  as  I  came  Imck :  I  went 
to  see  the  place ;  I  did  not  leave  any  thing 
there. 

Did  you  go  to  see  any  body  there  ?— I  had 
no  letters  for  Borrowstounness,  I  had  nO  diree* 
tions  to  open  it  there. 

You  ae?cr  saw  doctor  Forrest  before  that, 
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?ou  heard  of  him  as  a  friend  of  freedom ; — 
es. 

From  whom  did  you  ever  hear  it  ? — I  can- 
not say. 

Did  you  ever  hear  Tof  him  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means  ? — ^No,  I  cannot 

Bay. 

Bid  you  see  doctor  Forrest  ? — ^Ycs,  I  did. 

And  what  passed  between  you  and  the 
idoctor.  Now,  sir,  you  said,  that  you  would 
tell  him  the  news  of  Edinburgh,  and  he 
would  tell  you  the  news  of  Stirling? — ^Ycs. 

Now  what  was  the  news  of  Edmburgh  ? — 
I  do  not  recollect,  but  I  showed  him  the 
paper  of  regulations,  and  the  circular  letter  I 
'brought  with  me,  and  the  paper  of  instruc- 
tions of  the  committee. 

Now,  did  you  ask  the  doctor  to  introduce 
you  to  any  more  of  the  friends  of  freedom 
there? — 1  believe  I  did, — there  were  two  or 
three  came  to  his  house. 

Do  you  remember  the  names  of  them  ?— 
I  think  there  was  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Thompson. 

Was  there  any  particular  conversation 
|iassed  between  you  and  these  friends  of 
doctor  Forrest, — tell  the  jury  what  the  subject 
of  your  conversation  was? — I  cannot  tell 
what  the  subject  was;  I  had  a  copy ;  I  would 
tell  them  that  they  were  about  to  make  pikes 
in  Edinburgh,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

You  rather  think  you  aid  that  ? — ^Yes,  I 
think  I  did. 

What  did  those  gentlemen  say  to  you  when 
ibey  heard  about  making  pikes  at  Edinburgh? 
>— They  told  me  that  the  society  at  Stirling 
was  not  so  numerous  as  it  once  was;  but 
what  they  said  when  I  told  them  about  the 
pikes  I  do  not  recollect. 

Did  they  say  any  thing  else  about  the  state 
of  the  friends  at  Stirling? — I  rather  think 
they  said  they  were  willing  to  contribute 
money,  but  they  could  not  do  any  thin^  else. 

What  else  did  you  understand  by  this  an- 
swer ? — I  remember  they  were  saying  that ; 
I  understood  that  they  meant  they  were  not 
numerous,  there  were  many  of  them  there. 

Is  that  what  you  understood  by  the  word 
else? — Yes,  they  said  we  could  expect  no 
other  support  but  money. 

Were  they  happy  when  they  heard  pikes 
were  preparing,  or  were  they  sorry?— They 
did  not  say  whether  they  were  happy  or  sorry. 

Did  they  approve  or  disapprove?— No, 
they  did  not 

They  said  nothing  about  it?— Not  that  I 
recollect. 

How  long  did  you  stay  with  doctor  Forrest 
after  telling  him  about  the  pikes? — Did  you 
describe  the  kind  of  pikes  to  Mr.  Forrest? — 
J  think  I  drew  a  draught  of  one. 

You  drew  a  drauglit  of  one— Was  it  like 
4hem  on  the  table  ? — Yes. 

Where  liad  you  sfeen  those  before  ?— I  had 
sever  seen  any  before;  I  bad  heard  them 
xlescribe  it. 

YfhQ  dcseribed  it  to  jmf^l  bare  heard 


them  describe  it.  I  recollect  I  had  drawn  a 
draught  of  some  before  this;  and  gave  it  to 
Watt. 

Where  was  this  ?  at  Edinburgh,  or  Broush- 
ton  ? — I  cannot  say  where  I  drew  the  draugnt, 
but  I  gave  it  to  Mr.  Watt;  I  sketched  one  on 
a  slate,  because  Mr.  Watt  desired  me ;  then 
he  said  I  would  do  it  upon  a  bit  of  paper,  and 
I  did  do  it. 

Would  you  know  that  paper  again  if  you 
saw  it:  look  at  that?— I  think  that  is  it 

Who  was  it  who  described  it  to  you  ? — ^I  had 
seen  them  of  that  sort  before. 

Where  ?~  I  think  the  seijeanVs  halberti 
are  something  like  that. 

Did  Watt  tell  you  for  what  purpose  he 
wanted  those  things? — He  said  the  pikea 
were  intended  for  self-defence. 

You  drew  this  to  doctor  Forrest  at  StirliDg  ? 
—Yes. 

You  do  not  recollect  whether  he  was  glad 
or  sorry,  or  approved  or  disapproved  ? — ^No. 

Where  did  you  go  the  next  day  ?— -To  St 
Ninians. 

Were  you  acquainted  with  any  body  there? 
— ^No. 

Whom  did  you  see  there  ? — Mr.  M*Cmsi, 
snd  Mr.  Brown. 

What  is  M'Cross  ?— A  minister  of  xelieC 

What  is  Brown  ? — A  writer. 

Did  you  know  those  before  ? — ^No. 

How  came  you  to  call  upon  them  ?  Did 
vou  show  them  your  instructions,  or  did  you 
leave  them  the  printed  papers? — Yes. 

Did  you  tell  them  any  thine  about  the 
pikes  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Where  did  you  go  then  ?— To  Kilsyth. 

Whom  did  you  see  there  ?— Mr.  Anderson, 
and  Mr.  Yule ;  Anderson  is  a  minister,  and 
Mr.  Yule  is  a  minister. 

Where  did  you  see  them  ? — I  took  them  to 
Mr.  Anderson,  and  he  took  them  to  Mr.  Yule. 

Did  you  leave  the  printed  papers  with  them  f 
—Yes 

Where  next? — To  Campsie.  Mr.  Yule  went 
with  me — I  do  not  know  to  whom. 

Did  you  leave  papers  there  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  show  them  the  pike  ?^I  do  not 
recollect.  I  went  to  Kirkiiitulloch ;  Thomp- 
son went  with  me  to  Kirkintulloch. 

Did  you  show  him  your  bundle  ? — Yes. 

Where  then  ? — ^I'hen  I  went  to  Glaseow. 

Where  did  you  call  there? — On  Mr. Sin- 
clair, a  reed-makcr. 

Was  Sinclair  a  member  of  the  convention  f 
— ^I  do  not  know. 

Did  he  take  you  under  his  protection  ? — He 
was  not  at  home  when  I  went  there,  and  I  went 
into  the  reading  room. 

What  is  the  reading-room  ?  — ^^It  is  where 
pamphlets  and  newspapers  are  read. 

Did  you  see  any  body  in  the  reading-room 
you  never  saw  before  ? — I  dare  say  I  saw  se- 
veral ;  I  came  back  with  Mr.  Sinclair;  I  gave 
Mr.  Sinclair  a  copy. 

Were  any  of  tnc  persons  whose  faces  you 
recognized  in  tlie  reading-room;  were  any  of 
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them  members  of  the  British  ConTcntion  ?-* 
I  did  not  know  them,  there  were  none  that  I 
knew;  I  said  there  were  none  of  their  faces 
that  I  knew. 

Did  you  so  any  farther  lo  the  west? — I 
went  to  Paisley. 

Whom  did  you  call  on  there? — ^Mr.  Hastie. 

Did  you  leave  any  papers?— Yes. 

Did  you  go  farther  west  ? — No. 

Then  you  came  home? — ^Yes. 

Where  did  you  eo  first  ?:— First  to  my  fa^ 
ther's,  and  then  to  me  Committee  at  Ross's. 

Was  it  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 
or  the  Sub-committee  ? — Some  caJl  it  one  way, 
and  some  the  other, — it  was  committee  night. 

Did  you  find  any  members  of  the  com- 
mittee there?*— -There  was  Watt,  M*£wan, 
Downie. 

Did  you  state  any  thing  to  the  committee 
with  respect  to  the  places  where  you  had  been, 
or  with  respect  to  tne  nature  of  your  journey  ? 
—I  do  not  remember  the  particulars  of  what 
I  said. 

I  ask  you  in  general? — I  told  them  that  the 
friends  were  in  general  hearty. 

What  did  the  committee  say  to  that,  were 
they  happy  or  sorry,  did  they  appear  to  ap- 
prove ? — I  did  not  mind  either. 

Was  Downie  there  ?  Did  you  ave  them 
back  any  of  their  papers  ?->No,  I  did  not. 

Did  you  give  them  back? — I  gave  them 
back  some  days  afterwards. 

Did  you  take  any  notes?— I  took  down 
some  names  of  the  people  I  called  at  as  I  went 
along. 

What  became  of  that  paper  ? — I  gave  that 
to  Mr.  Watt  too. 

Did  you  read  that,  or  show  it  to  the  com- 
mittee that  night  ? — ^No,  I  believe  not ;  I  do 
not  recollect 

Did  you  communicate  any  further  particu- 
lars to  the  committee  ? — ^I  am  sure  I  cannot 
say,  except  telling  them  they  were  hearty. 

Did  you  pay  the  expenses  of  that  journey 
out  of  your  own  earnings,  or  out  of  your  own 
pocket  ?~  No,  I  did  not. 

Who  defrayed  the  expenses. — I  got  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Bonthrone  to  Mr.  Watt,  and  he 
gave  me  a  line  to  Downie,  and  Downie  gave 
me  SOs. 

Did  you  spend  all  the  money  in  your  jour- 
ney?—No,  I  spent  15«.  of  it. 

What  did  ^ou  do  with  the  rest — I  gave  it 
to  the  committee,  and  they  gave  it  me  back 
again. 

Was  Downie  there? — I  believe  he  was. 

Whose  money  was  t,  Mr.  Fairley  ? — I  sup- 
pose it  was  the  committee's. 

Who  was  the  treasurer  of  that  committee  ? 
*-I  have  heard  say  Mr.  Downie  was,  but  I 
was  not  at  the  appointment  of  the  treasurer. 

How  long  did  you  stay  with  your  sister  at 
Airth  ? — I  staid  there  all  the  afternoon. 

Did  you  stay  there  all  night? — ^No,  I  did 
not. 

What  time  did  you  get  there  ?— I  got  there 
about  mid-day. 


What  time  did  you  leave  it?— I  fancy  it 
might  be  about  6  o'clock, 

What  made  you  not  come  back  again,  after 
you  had  seen  your  sister  ? — I  wanted  to  see 
the  country. 

How  came  you  not  to  go  and  see  the  county 
of  Fife,  as  weU  as  Lanarkshire  ?— I  went  to 
see  my  sister. 

Stirling  is  a  little  farther  off  than  your  sis- 
ter's— ^Yes  it  is. 

How  came  youlo  go  a  little  farther  after 
you  had  seen  your  sister? — ^As  I  had  the 
things,  I  just  went  along  with  them. 

But  why  did  not  you  go  along  with  them  to 
Fife  as  well  as  to  Stirlingshhe  ? — ^I  was  near 
Fife. 

Were  not  you  as  near  to  Glas'gow  ? — ^I  had 
no  particular  reason  for  it,  except  it  was  to  gp 
ana  see  them, 

Is  it  a  common  thing  to  take  a  long  journey 
when  you  go  to  see  your  sister  ? — ^you  took  a 
journey  to  Kilsyth,  Kirkintilloch,  Glasgow, 
and  Paisley  ? — ^I  cannot  say. 

How  came  this  committee  to  pay  you  for 
all  this  journey  ? — Because  there  were  sub- 
scriptions eoine  on  for  those  that  suffered 
lately,  and  I  tola  them  to  send  money  to  the 
committee. 

Whose  business  was  this  you  were  goinr 
about  when  you  went  this  journey, — was  n 
your  own  business,  or  the  committee's  ?-*-It 
was  the  committee's  business. 

How  did  you  know  the  committee  had  any 
business  at  Glasgow  ? — By  my  commission ; 
I  was  not  confined ;  I  bad  liberty  to  go  where 
I  liked-—!  might  go  to  Borrowstounness,  and 
Glasgow. 

The  instructions  said,  go  to  Falkirk,  Bor- 
rowstounness and  Stirling  ? — ^Yes. 

Then  how  came  you  to  explain  the  S 
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and  the  other  letters  with  blanks, io  me,  thai 
it  meant  the  three  other  places? — Because 
there  were  societies  there. 

What  sort  of  societies  ? — ^The  Friends  of  the 
People. 

Theu  you  thought  yourself  at  liberty  to  g» 
to  any  other  place  where  there  were  Friends 
of  the  People? — ^Yes. 

It  was  but  reasonable,  to  be  sure,  the  in- 
structors should  pay  you ;  tell  me  how  you 
got  the  commission,  aud  what  was  in  it  ?— It 
was  just  telling  me  to  call  at  the  societies. 

What  did  it  say? — It  said  the  committee 
authorized  me  to  call  at  those  places. 

You  said  you  found  in  Stiriing  they  would 
give  you  support  by  money,  but  would  not  give 
you  any  thing  else,  they  were  not  ready  for 
any  thing  else  ? — ^Tney  would  give  support  by 
money,  but  nae  other  vray. 

What  do  you  mean  by  nae  other  way  .'— 
That  they  were  not  numerous,  and  that — 

But  a  few  people  could  give  you  support;  it 
might  not  be  very  good  support— they  might 
give  you  support  by  something  else  besides 
money,  what  did  you  mean  oy  something 
else?  — I  do  not  know;  I  had  just  asked 
them. 
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Wei«  your  iostinctions,  as  well  as  vour 
comtnii^on  from  the  coouniiiee?— I  think 
it  meifttioiied  about  the  cofninittee;  I  cannot 
neotioD  whether  it  was  the  committee  or  not. 

Recollect  whether  your  instructions  uienttOQ 
it  ?— *They  do  mention  it 

They  mention  something  about  a  plan?— 
0,aye. 

What  did  it  mention  about  that  plan?— It 
mentioned  something  about  that  plan. 

Was  it  a  little  j^an? — I  have  answered 
that  question  to  the  lord  Advocate. 

Was  it  a  great  plan,  or  a  grand  plan,  or 
iitUe  plan,  or  what  oid  they  call  it?— No  par- 
ticular name^they  might  speak  of  it,  I  be- 
lieve. 

What  was  that  plan  to  do?— It  did  not  say 
what  it  was  to  do. 

Mr.  Andruther, — He  has  said  be  understood 
the  plan  to  be  the  same  plan  that  is  mentioned 
by  Watt. 

What  was  the  plan  to  do? — I  can  tell  you 
what  Mr.  WaU  said  it  was  to  do. 

What  did  your  instructions  tell  you  ?  Did 
it  say  it  was  near  finished,  or  that  it  was  hr 
from  being  finished?  —  I  think  the  word 
finished  was  in  it. 

Did  it  say  any  thing  like  it  was  far,  or  not 
far  from  bemg  finished  ? — ^I  cannot  give  the 
express  woids. 

pive  me  the  same  ?— It  spoke  sogiethipg 
about  that  plan. 

About  what  plan  did  it  speak  ?— It  did  not 
mention  the  plan:  I  said  I  supposed  it  might 
be  that. 

Now,  did  it  say  that  plan  was  la  be  attend- 
ed with  success,  or  want  of  success  ?— I  cannot 
say  things— I  did  not  mindl  | 

Whom  were  you  to  give  your  iastmctions 
to  when  you  retumeor— The  clerk  of  the 
Commtttew  of  Ways  and  Means  when  I  came 
back. 

I  think  you  said  you  were  permanent  preses 
of  the  collectors  ?— Yes. 

What  were  they  to  do  ?— To  collect  money 
and  sentiments. 

Were  th^  to  do  any  thing  e1se?--To  see 
who  were  determined  to  support  the  burthen 
m  the  cause  of  uoiversal  sufiragey  and  annual 
parliaments. 

To  whom  did  your  instructions  tell  yoo, 
you  were  to  send  the  money  ?— The  instnie* 
tk)B9  said  the  money  was  to  be  returned  to 
Mr.  Downie. 

Did  you  ever  hear  any  thing  about  arming? 
«^Mr.  Walt  and  I  spoke  about  pikes  two  or 
three  times. 

Well,  now,  what  were  the  collectors  to  do 
with  those  pikes,  or  had  Ibey  any  thing  lo 
do  with  themf-*-Mr.  Watt  once  fthowednie 
some  of  them,  and  said  he  would  give  me 
eofloe  of  them  to  show  to  the  eoUeetors. 

Did  you  take  them  ?— No.  I  did  not 

Why  did  you  not  take  them  ?— I  did  not 
want  to  take  them  down  to  the  collectors. 

Why  did  you  not  like  to  take  them  ?— Be« 
cause  none  of  the  collectors  had  said  tiicgr 
wanted  them. 


As  Watt  saidt  take  them  down  4o  the  ooU 
lectors,  why  did  not  you  take  tliem  ? — ^If  I  liad 
teken  them  down  to  the  collectors,  they  would 
have  been  blamine  me  for  distributing  them. 

You  supped  with  Dr.  Forrest  that  night? — 
Yes. 

You  staul  with  him  afWr  the  company 
came  away  ? — ^I  recollect  I  told  Dr.  Fonrest 
first  something  about  that  plan. 

Now,  what  did  you  teU  Dr.  Format  ?— I 
told  him  what  I  told  you. 

Dki  you  tell  him  such  a  plan  eiisted  ?-<^ 
I  sakl  1  had  heard  it ;  I  haa  never  beud  it 
from  any  body  in  the  committee  but  Mr. 
Watt 

Look  at  that. 

Coiirl.— What  is  that  paper  ? 

Mr.  Anstruther, — lie  has  read  this,  ^  Sttr- 
liog,— support  l^  money,  courage  not  gfcat, 
support  as  yet  not  certam/' 

Omrt^^Wtrnt  paper  is  that?— A  list  of 
names  I  took  with  me. 

What  ibr?*-For  the  purpose  of  com^ 
ponding. 

Whom  were  you  to  correspond  with?-* 
With  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means. 

Were  the  Committee  ef  Ways  and  Means 
to  correspond  with  all  these  people  ?— I  eaa> 
not  say  whether  they  would  or  no,  but  they 
had  tlie  particular  power. 

Mr.  Jfw/maer.^Why  did  yoo  leave  a 
blank  there  in  the  first  une,— ioea  S  -g 
mean  Stirling  ?— I  left  a  blank. 

Because  wnat?^I  had  a  list  of  the  nanus, 
I  did  not  expect  any  body  to  see  it,  but  I  did 
it  just  lor  fear  any  iKidy  should  see  it. 

Does  0  ge  mean  courage  ?  and  why  did 
you  leanre  a  blank  there  ?  you  had  not  courage 
to  fill  it  up  perhaps? — ^Yes,  but  I  wanted  no- 
body to  reaa  it  but  myself. 

I  thoimht  you  said  you  made  this  up  for 
the  use  of  the  oommittee  ?— Well,  but  I  had 
it  to  read :— the  committee  did  not  desire  me 
to  write  that  about  Stirling;  I  gave  it  in  to 
Mi.  Watt 

Did  you  give  it  to  him  as  one  of  the  com* 
mittee  f^I  gave  it  to  him  as  one  of  the  com« 
mitlee* 

Mr.  CmlUu. — ^Wben  did  you  give  it  to  Mr. 
Watt?— Some  days  after  1  came  home,  I  gave 
him  m  instnictions  and  conmussion  some- 
time after  I  came  home. 

Mr.  iCjuf  mlAerv— You  were  ordered  lo  de-> 
Kver  them  to  the  oommittee  ?  —Yes. 

Did  you  inform  Uie  committee  of  what  yoti 
had  dene  in  your  journey  ?— I  \M  them  that  I 
had  collected  at  such  and  such  places,  and 
they  were  in  general  in  good  spirits. 

I  ott  did  not  my  that  Sbeut  Stirling  surely  ? 
—I  did  not  my  that  about  Stirling :  1  might 
si^,  at  Stkhng  the  socie^  was  not  munerous. 

C^aosB-examinatioa. 

Mr.  C^A.— He  cannot  say  whetlier  the 
committee  knew  any  thing  about  the  instruc- 
Uons,  yea  or  nay. 

What  did  you  say  when  you  went  in?— I 
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had  been  in  once  or  twke  before,  and  I  just 
told  them  what  I  have  said  already. 

Laard  Frmdent.-^l  have  taken  down  what 
he  said  about  Uiese  instructions^  in  this  man- 
ner,  that  his  instructions  were  from  the  conw 
mittee^  and  that  he  was  to  return  them  to 
the  cleric  of  the  oommittee. 

Mr.  Culien. — ^As  I  understand  it,  the  in- 
structions were  to  be  from  the  oommitteei 
they  were  so  expressed,  but  not  given  by  the 
committee;  the^r  were  therefore  no  farther 
from  the  oommittee  than  Mr.  Watt  gave 
them  to  him  as  from  the  committee. 

Mr.  Cier/b.— He  could  not  swear  whether 
the  oommittee  knew  any  thing  about  it. 

[Paper  read]. 

**  S— g,  support  by  money— c— — ge  not 
great — s^— -pt  as  yet  not  certain*" 

^  Address  of  a  cttiien  in  Aiioa,  James  Hug, 
merchant. 

^  Kincardine,  George  Miller,  shipmaster. 

**  Alloa,  Robert  Morrison,  senior,  weaver. 

**  Criefi^  James  M^IlveeadC)  merchant. 

**  FaUdrki  John  Heugh,  merchant,  corn- 
monger. 

*'  St  Ninians,  George  Brown,  writer. 

**  Ditto,  Rev.  Mr.  Cross. 

**  Linlithgow,  Mr.  Gilson  jun.,  merchant. 

**  Burrowstounness,  William  Baird,  ditto. 

^  Buckhive,  Walter  M'Gibbon,  merchant. 

^  Inverkeithing,  John  Grieve,  surgeon.-^ 
Sir  John  Henderson.* 

**  Kinross,  William  Hutchinson,  esq.,  of 
Annsfreugh. 

'« KirkintuUoch,  Henry  Freeland,  weaver. 

**  Bathpte,— Informed  Linlithgow. 

^  IQttcaid  Printfield,  John  Thompson. 

^  Kilsvth,  Mr.  Charles  Yule. 

**  Paisley,  Mr.  John  Honing. 

**  Rilmamoch,  Mr.  Muir,  iun.,  mcithant. 

**  Levenstde,  James  Gardner,  smith,  near 
Rantors. 

^  John  M'Arthur,  shoemaker,  new  Meet- 
ing-house,  Dumbarton. 

**  Roderick  Gordon,  engraver,  near  Bank- 
hilL 


■«ki^MM**i^>^ 


*  The  pnbHsher  is  informed,  that  this  wit* 
ness,  Fairley,  having  been  lately  summoned 
at  sir  John  Henderson's  instance,  to  appear 
before  the  sheriff  of  Ediofoiiri^.  and  being 
duly  sworn  and  interrcmted,  dkl  m  substance 
depose,  **  That  he  had  no  acquaintance  with 
sir  John  Henderson:  that  he  even  did  not 
know  hfan  by  sight:  that  ha  had  put  sir 
John's  name  as  well  as  Mr.  Grieve's  m  this 
list,  on  no  better  authority  than  the  sucges* 
tion  of  some  person  or  other,  who  had  told 
him  they  were  finends  to  refom :  that  be 
could  not  recollect  the  person's  name  who 
told  him  so ;  and,  finalljry  that  such  was  the 
sole  reason  or  cause  whioh  he  had  for  in- 
serting these  names  in  hisHst'*  Thepub- 
Ibfaer  is  'forther  informed,  tluit  this  deposi- 
tion is  put  on  record  in  the  Reg^ter  or  pro* 
bative  writs  at  Edinburgh.    Orig,  £rf« 


'<  Linlith^r^ow,  Adam  Dawson, certain  friend, 
but  not  proper  object  of  correspondence. 

"  Mid-Calder,  John  Hardie,  or  Thomas 
Twcedal.— <Shotts,  William  Morton,  taylor. 

^  Hamilton,  John  M*Lawn,  James  Ha- 
milton. 

^  Strathaven,  James  Wilson. 

**  Whitburn,  Georse  Weddel,  merchant 

*^  Dervil,  John  Cleland. 

**  Glasgow  reading  room.— Thomas  Corbet 
wants  a  tew  cheap  Undcs  or  pamphlets. 

"  Mrs.  Galloway — high  street  Glasgow^ 
wants  a  dozen  of  Loves  of  Liberty." 

Is  that  one  of  the  papers  that  were  in  your 
parcel  ? — ^Yes,  that  is  one  of  the  papers. 

[Paper  read]. 

'<  Fellow^tizens  :-^At  a  time  when  power 
seems  to  be  making  such  rapid  strides  among 
us,  while  the  friends  of  freedom  are  perso* 
cuted,  and  hunted  down  on  every  side,  and 
the  genuine  principles  of  the  constitution  re- 
peatedly violated,  by  those  who,  at  the  time 
they  are  professing  their  attachment  to  it 
are  aiming  the  secret  blow  which  under- 
mines it,  the  friends  of  peace  and  reform  in 
Edinbtwgh,  call  upon  their  brethren  through- 
out the  kingdom: — ^We  call  upon  you  to 
warn  you  of  your  daneer :  We  would  remind 
you  gf  the  present  melancholy  state  of  a^irs; 
our  commerce  diminished,  our  manofkcturera 
drooping,  the  industrious  poor  wanting  bread, 
and  the  mingled  cries  or  the  widow  and  or- 
phan assailing  the  ears  of  heaven.— These, 
are  only  a  part  of  the  cru^  efiects  of  this 
roost  disastrous  and  bloodv  war,  the  end 
of  which  is  wrapped  up  in  a  gloomy  obscurity 
which  has  scarcely  one  ray  of  hope  to  pene-' 
trate  or  illumine. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  we  behold  armed  as- 
sociations  forming  in  different  parts  of  the 
country. — ^We  see  the  partial  selection  of  ci- 
tizens, who  aro  entrusted  with  arms^  and 
shudder  in  contemplating  what  may  be  the 
motive  of  this  alarming  and  novel  prudence* 

*'  Under  these  circumstances,  what  is  our  • 
resource  ?  Citizens,  thero  is  but  one  thing 
that  can  rescue  us,  a  complete  reform  in  par- 
liament. Let  us  not  be  awed  into  a  aehrile 
submission  by  anv  illegal  artifices ;  let  us  not 
sink  before  the  blast  of  oppressioit;  but  let 
us  unite  firmer  than  ever,  and  the  nnmbeaf  of 
voices,  that  call  for  a  redress  of  our  grievances 
shall  yet  be  heard.  But  never  let  ua  relin* 
quidi  tins  gnat  work. 

**  Remember,  that  till  we  are  foirly  rtpr»-' 
senled,  no  obcNck  can  ever  be  opposed  to  the 
strides  of  power,  but  we  may  w  cmshed  be* 
neaA  its  weigh^  like  a  wecm  beneath  the 
foot  of  tiie  passenger. 

**  In  the  mean  time,  we  send  you  a  iew 
rules,  whieh  are  drawn  up  for  the  use  of  our 
own  societies;  we recoanmend  tliem  to  yoo, 
and  hope  they  will  be  equally  serviceable.  A 
Committee  of  Union  is  appeinted  here,  to 
express  the  united  wishes  of  the  several  so* 
cieties ;  and  a  sub-committee,  whidi  is  called 
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the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  and  as 
treasurers  for  the  united  societies,  and  as  a 
centre  of  union  for  all  friends  in  Scotland. 
Through  their  medium,  directions  and  in- 
structions will  be  given.  The  money  put 
into  their  hands  shall  be  accounted  for,  and 
disbursed  in  such  a  way  as  shall  be  most  cal- 
culated to  promote  our  great  cause.  If, 
therefore,  you  have  any  sums  collected,  be- 
yond what  your  immediate  eiigencies  require, 
or  if  you  can  collect  any  among  your  friends, 
though  they  should  not  be  members  of  so- 
cieties, you  are  requested  to  remit  the  same 
to  Mr.  Edinburgh,  who 

is  appointed  to  receive  the  several  sums  for 
the  committee. 

**  We  would  also  wish  to  be  informed  of 
the  number  of  friends  which  you  have,  on 
whose  patriotism  you  can  rely  with  the  most 
implicit  confidence,  and  who,  you  are  sure, 
will  spare  no  exertion  whatever  in  promoting 
the  &;reat  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged. 

**  We  would  thank  you  to  communicate  the 
best  method  of  making  our  mutual  senti- 
ments known  to  each  other,  and  the  per- 
son to  whom  our  letters  may  be  addressed 
with  the  greatest  safety — Direct  your  letters, 
as  above,  tor  Mr.  :  we 

bee  for  an  answer  with  all  convenient  speed, 
and  remain,  your  brethren  and  fellow-ci- 
tixens,  the  Committee  of  W.  and  M. 

Lord  Advocate, — There  are  only  one  or  two 
paragraphs  we  mean  to  trouble  the  Court 
with. 

Witness, — ^There  are  some  blanks  in  that 

faper  that  were  not  filled  up  in  the  paper  that 
took. 

Mr.  AnstnUher. — ^Whom  did  your  instruc- 
tions desire  the  mdney  to  be  sent  to?- --My 
instructions  desired  the  money  to  be  sent 
to  Mr.  Downie  ?— The  blanks  were  not  filled 
up  in  the  instructions. 

Is  that  one  of  the  papers  in  your  parcel  ?— I 
^diinkso. 

[Paper  read.] 

FUNDAMEKTAL  PBINCIPLESOF  THE  SOCIETIES. 

**  1st,  The  Com.  of  U.  is  composed  of  per- 
sons appointed  by  the  people,  to  look  after 
their  interests,  and  are  consequently  amenable 
for  their  conduct  to  the  people ;  therefore  the 
people  have  the  power  of  deposing,  by  means 
of  petition  to  the  president  of  the  Com.  of  U., 
ana  by  him  reported  to  the  societies,  for  mis- 
conduct in  any  of  their  representatives. 

"  Sd,  As  representatives  of  the  Com. 
of  U.  are  invested  with  every  power  their  con- 
stituents can  claim,  the  will  of  the  consti- 
tuent, at  the  appointment  of  his  representa- 
tive, isy  that  lie  watch  over  his  interest,  as  a 
member  of  the  community.  But  the  will  of 
the  constituent  is  the  constituent  himself; 
therefore,  if  a  representative  is  attacked  in 
the  discharge  of  hb  duty;  his  constituents 
are  bound  by  nature,  reason^  and  honour,  to 
defend  him." 


Lord  Advoeate,'^Go  to  the  coliectorf. 
[Reads.] 

**  1st,  Each  society  shall  appoint  one  or 
more  persons,  the  most  active  and  intellleent, 
to  be  collectors  of  money,  and  each  of  uese 
collectors  are  to  have  the  superintendency  of 
15  or  SO  persons,  whom  they  are  enjoined  to 
visit,  as  oft  as  their  time  may  allow :  what 
money  they  may  collect  is  to  be  delivered  to 
the  treasurer  of  their  different  societies  every 
week. 

"  Sd,  Such  collectors  are  permanent, 
unless  disqualified  by  inattention,  or  other* 
wise ;  they'  are  to  meet  with  the  Com.  of  W. 
and  M.  to  report  progress  once  every  three 
weeks. 

<<  5th,  Of  the  Extent  of  Delegation. 

**  1st,  Election  of  delegates  to  the  Com.  of 
U.  takes  place  on  the  first  Thursday  of  Febru- 
ary, May,  August,  and  November,  annually. 

''  9d,  Each  society  shall  send  a  del^ate  for 
every  19  members,  to  the  Committee  of  U.  with 
a  letter  signed  by  the  president  and  the  secre- 
tary for  the  time  being.  How  soon  an  addi- 
tion of  13  is  mside  to  any  society,  that  society 
is  entitled  to  send  an  additional  delegate.  But 
no  society,  however  numerous,  can  send 
more  than  three  representatives. 

'<  3d,  The  powers  of  such  representatives 
shall  continue  only  for  S  months,  at  which 
period  they  must  either  be  re-elected,  or  others 
chosen  in  their  room. 
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''  1st,  The  societies  shall  adopt  such  regula- 
tions, and  adhere  to  such  instructions  as  the 
Com.  of  W.  and  M.  may  think  proper  to  issue, 
after  being  sanctioned  by  the  Com.  of  U. 

**  3d,  l7o  member  shall  introduce  religions 
topics  into  debate,  no  motion  for  prayers  to 
be  said,  either  at  the  gathering  or  dismission 
of  the  societies;  because  every  thing  that 
tends  to  strife  and  division  must  be  avoided. 

"  Laws  relative  to  the  Cqm,  of  U. 

"  1st,  The  Com.  of  U,  shall  meet  once  a 
week,  and  elect  a  president  every  meeting,  ac- 
cording as  their  names  stand  in  the  roll ;  no 
member  is  to  absent  himself,  without  assign* 
ing  satisfiictory  reasons. 
'*  2d,  The.  secretary  shall  continue  in  office 
3  months,  during  which  period  he  has  the 
keeping  of  the  books. 

**  3d,  It  shall  be  eligible  in  any  person, 
properly  delegated,  firom  any  part  of  the  three 
kingdoms,  to  he  a  member  of  this  committee; 
but  no  foreigner  can  be  admitted. 

<' 4tli,  No  delegate  shall  send  another  in 
his  room,  when  he  is  prevented  from  attend* 
ing  himself. 

**  5th,  Both  the  president  and  secretary  are 
subject  to  the  same  laws  that  regard  the  pre- 
sident and  secretary  of  societies. 

**  6tb,  None  is  allowed  to  speak  in  the 
discussion  of  any  question  but  once,  unless 
to  explain. 
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"Ttlii  TheroUislo  be  readby  the  secretarvat 
every  meetiD^,  so  soon  as  the  president  takes 
the  chair,  which  he  must  do  precisely  at  eight 
o'clock,  after  which,  the  proceedings  of  the 
preceding  meeting  are  read,  and  the  order  of 
the  day  called. 

"<  8tb»  The  Com.  of  W.  M.  must  report 
progress  once  every  week. 

<*  9th,  No  member  is  allowed  to  accuse,  or 
make  any  injurious  reflections  on  another, 
neither  in  the  Com.  of  U.  nor  in  the  societies, 
without,  first  submitting  the  groimds  of  his 
accusation  to  the  Com.  of  Wi^s  and  M. ;  and 
they  to  report  to  the  Com.  of  U.  if,  upon 
eiamination,  they  see  sufficient  reasons  as* 
signed. 

^  10th,  The  name  of  the  accuser  is  not  to 
be  made  public,  unless  the  Com.  of  W.  and  M. 
eoQSider  the  grounds  of  accusation  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  the  Com.  of  U. 

^  11th,  Disinterestedness,  condescension, 
and  affection  to  one  another,  must  prevail, 
not  only  amongst  the  members  of  the  Com. 
of  U.  but  amongst  all  the  societies. 

'*  12th,  Heroism,  and  magnanimity  of  sou], 
must  be  cultivated,  and  studied,  and  every 
one  must  endeavour,  in  a  prudent  manner,  to 
vie  who  will  be  most  instrumental  in  forward- 
ins  the  glorious  cause ;  for  independent  and 
cfuarged  minds,  give  honour  and  preference 
only  to  merit." 

^  Lawi  relative  to  the  Com.  of  W.  and  M. 

**  1st,  The  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
is  permanent,  and  the  members  of  it  have  the 
power  of  expelling  any  one,  or  more  of  its 
members,  for  misconduct  and  inattention. 

**  find,  They  have  the  nomination  to  any 
vacancy  in  tbeir  own  body;  also  a  discre* 
tionary  power  to  meet  where  and  when  they 
please. 

**  3rd,  It  shall  consist  of  no  more  than 
aeven,  nor  of  less  than  four  persons. 

**  4th,  The  president  and  secretary  of  the 
Com.  of  U.  shall  examine  the  money  transac- 
tions of  the  Com.  of  W,  and  M.  once  every 
four  weeks." 

No  cross-examination. 

Dr.  Forrest  sworn. 

Lord  Advotate, — Do  you  know  a  man  of 
the  name  of  John  Fairley } — ^Yes. 

When  did  you  see  him  first  ?—  Some  time  in 
May  last. 

Where  did  you  see  him  ? — At  Stirling;. 

Had  you  ever  known  that  man  before  ? — 
No,  my  lord. 

How  came  he  to  introduce  himself  to  you } 
— ^He  said  a  Thomas  Bell  des'ued  him  to  call 
npon  him. 

You  were  a  member  of  the  society? — ^Yes. 

And  where  did  you  meet? — In  my  house. 

And  jrou  asked  some  of  the  members  of 
the  society  to  join  ? — ^Yes. 

I  wish  you  would  just  tell  your  story  to  the 
jury  that  are  entitled  to  hear  it ;  on  that  oc* 
casion  did  Fairley  communicate  to  you  any 
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particular  business  or  circumstances? — He 
told  us  he  was  sent  by  the  committee  in 
Edinburgh,  to  endeavour  to  procure  money 
for  the  support  of  Mrs.  Skirving,  and  some 
other  friends  of  reform,  and  to  know  what 
were  our  sentiments  about  reform. 

To  know  what  were  your  sentiments?—* 
He  showed  us  a  written  paper  to  that  purport : 
I  cannot  recollect  that  paper  at  present  to  be 
nothing,  but  what  I  recollected  before,  that 
there  were  to  be  collectors  for  14  or  15,  to 
collect  the  opinion  of  that  14,  to  know  their 
sentiments,  and  to  procure  the  money,  I  un- 
derstand, and  there  was  a  part  of  the  mstruc- 
tions  they  mentioned,  they  were  to  be  pro* 
vided  with—and  a  blank  followed  that ;  to  be 
provided  with blank. 

Now,  I  ask,  what  did  you  understand  by 
that  provided  with,  and  that  blank  ?  What 
did  you  understand  at  the  time? — If  I  might 
guess  or  conjecture, — being  armed. 

Did  you  or  any  person  give  any  answer  at 
the  time,  or  take  any  notice  of  those  instruc- 
tions to  that  effect  ?— I  think  I  said,  he  should 
be  cautious  how  he  conducted  himself,  and 
what  he  said;  for  our  parts,  we  had  no 
thoughts  of  proceeding  farther ;  in  what  we 
had  done,  we.  had  expressed  our  thoughts 
to  the  public,  or  somethms  to  that  purpose. 

You  say  you  concluded  the  blank  meant 
arms; — now,  I  ask  you,  was  there  any  other 
circumstance  which'  passed  between  you  and 
this  man  Fairley,  relative  to  this  coi^ecture 
of  yours,  which  tended  to  confirm  or  disprove 
that  conjecture  ? — I  do  not  remember  par- 
ticularly, but  something  was  mentioned  of  an 
expected  invasion  by  the  French,  and  he  took 
a  piece  of  paper,  and  a  pencil,  and  drew  a. 
figure  resembhng  a  halberd. 

Do  you  see  any  thing  upon  the  table  like 
it?— >Yes,  my  lord,  it  was  something  like  that. 

He  asked  how  that  would  answer  for  de- 
fence?—Yes. 

Did  he  say  any  thing  more  upon  that  sub- 
ject ?— Yes,  I  do  not  recollect  what  followed 
upon  that ;  there  was  nothing  that  I  recollect.  ^ 

Do  you  recollect  any  thing  else  of  his  giv- 
ing you  any  other  information  with  respect  to 
what  was  going  on  at  Edinburgh? — ^He  men- 
tioned, I  think,  that  he  knew  a  person  that 
could  provide  such,  and  I  think  he  mentioned 
the  number,  but  I  cannot  put  a  name  upon  it. 

Did  he  mention  where  this  person  resided 
that  was  to  furnish  these  things  ?— No,  I  do 
not  recollect,  but  the  idea  Struck  me. 

Did  this  pass  tSier  your  friends  left  you,  or 
were  with  you?— To  the  best  of  my  know- 
ledge while.they  were  there. 

Did  he  stay  after  they  left  you?— He  staid 
and  slept  there  all  night. 

Was  there  an^  thmg  else  that  passed  be- 
tween you  and  mm,  t&t  struck  you  at  the 
time  as  extraordinary  as  to  what  was  to  be  done 
in  Edmbureh  ?— There  was  something  said 
about  the  coueciors. 

Did  that  paper  of  instructions  mention  voy 
thing  with  respect  to  any  plan  or  scheme 
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which  struck  you  ?~UDle88  it  was  those  col- 
lectors that  were  to  attend,  and  to  know  their 
aenUmeDts — 

What  besides  that? '-I  cannot  recollect 
just  now. 

Was  there  any  thing  said  by  Fairley  you 
thought  it  vour  iuty  to  check  him  in  f — ^I  do 
BOt  remember. 

Was  there  any  thing  about  violeBt  mea- 
sures about  to  be  proposed  in  iBdinbui^gh  ? — 
I  think  he  said,  that  some  people  in  £din- 
burgh>  would  probably  repent  6i  their  ccOh 
duct. 

What'  people  ?  Was  it  the  Friends  of  the 
People  ? — Noy  I  did  not  suppose  that. 

W  ho  did  you  suppose  them  ? — ^I  supposed 
k  was  their  opponents. 

He  left  you  some  printed  papers  ? — ^Yes. 

What  became  of  those  printed  papers?— I 
gave,  to  the  best  of  my  kiiiDwledge^  a  copy  of 
a  letter  of  r^olations  and  rales  to 
and  my  friends  burnt  the  rest 

When  did  they  bum  the  rest  ?  was  it  before 
or  since  tiie  warrant  sent  for  you  to  Stirling? 
•^Yes,  in  consequence  of  that  wan«nt. 

Mr.  An$truther. — ^Now,  before  you  go,  only 
do  recoUect  yourself,  and  tell  me  whether 
Ihere  was  no  conversation  betfreen  you  and 
Fairley^  after  the  company  went  away,  more 
Iban  what  you  have  stated  ? — ^No^  I  do  not 
McoUect;  it  was  very  near  midnight^  and  I 
went  to  bed  veiy  soon. 

'Now,  I  only  ask  you,  do  you  swear  that  you 
leooUect  no  more  of  the  conversation  with 
Fairiey,  than  you  have  now  stated?— I  can 
very  safely  do  it  at  present;  several  things 
nay  have  escaped  me,  that,  by  faeiping  my 
■Booliection^  I  mi^  answer. 

Jo$qfh  Gumall  sworn. 

In  what  employment  are  you  ?-*-A  king's 
nessenger. 

Pray  do  you  know  a  Thomas  Haidy  in 
London  f-^Yes,  my  lord. 

Were  you  ever  employed  in  seatdiing  his 
liKmsef — ^Yes,  in  consequence  of  a  warrant 
from  the  secretary  of  state,  jointly  with  Mr. 
Laozon,  I  was  to  search  l^liaa8e,«id  seiie 
kis  papers. 

Now,  sir,  did  you  see  any  of  Hardy's  p*- 
vers  ^'--In  the  bureau  of  Hardy's  house,  I  saw 
Hardy's  papers.  I  found  that  letter  in  his 
bureau. 

When?— In  the  momiae  of  the  imh  of 
May. 

Alexander  Mitchell  sworn. 

Lord  Advocate, — ^Mr.  Mitchell^  where  do 
you  commonly  live^In  Stidinew 

Were  you  living  there  in  the  month  of 
A«ril  last?— Yes,  f  was. 

Was  there  any  sodety  of  the  Friends  of  the 
People  there  ?— Yes,  I  was  a  member  of  it. 

Woe  you  the  seoetary  of  it?— I  never  act-t 
cd  as  a  secretary  of  that  pioperiy,  but  as  ae« 
tretaiy  of  the  United  Societies. 

WIna  societies  woe  united?  4^ilmaraod» 


Trml  ^  David  Dmmk  [i  IS 

Gawstone^  NewmiUs,  DarwcUp  tad  SliU- 

haven. 

Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  T1m>* 
mas  Hardy? — He  is  designed  a  sboemidker. 

Has  he  any  other  situation  ? — ^He  is  eecro* 
tary  of  a  Corresponding  Society  in  Loadeo. 

Did  you^  or  yoor  society,  or  any  pf  these 
societies,  receive  in  April  last,  or  in  the  ceuisa 
of  this  year,  any  4etter  ftom  this  Mr.  Hardy  ? 
— Yes^  a  letter  for  the  soeieu  in  Stmthavcas. 

What  was  the  purport  of  ^lat  letter?--A 
prfneipal  part  of  it  wa6,annoimcipg  a  propoaal 
for:aBother  firilish  ConvenlioD. 

Wotdd  you  know  the  letter  if  you  saw  it? 
is  that  Uke  the  letter  ?^Ye8, 1  think  it  b«» 
every  resemblance  of  that  letter. 

Now,  sir,  dkl  your  societies  do  any  tfiins  in 
consequence  of  that  letter  to  yourknowleq^? 
— ^Yes,  there  was  a  BMetins  of  the  United 
societies,  as  I  mentioned  berore,  «t  Darwell^ 
on  the  receipt  of  that  letter. 

What  did  you  do? — ^The  considemtaoo  «a^ 
if  it  was  proper  to  send  a  dekeite  to  that 
convention,  and  it  was  agreed  there  ahouki 
be  one  sent. 

Did  that  society  do  any  thing  else  in  conse* 
quence  of  that  ? — There  was  one  appointed  to 
be  ready  to  be  sent  against  the  time  it  abouid 
be  called. 

Did  they  write  so  to  Hardy,  and  give  hiaa 
any  information  of  it  ? — Yes,  ihqr  did. 

Did  they  write  them  ? — Yes. 

Who  wrote  the  answer?— It  went  m  my 


Did  you  write  it  ?— Yes. 

Look  at  that  letter,  and  see  if  you  wrote 
that  answer  to  Hardy;  is  that  yoor  hand- 
writing f— Yes  I  recognize  it  to  be  the  same 
from  ail  I  can  judge. 

What  was  the  name  of  the  gentleman  yoa 
chose  to  be  delegate  of  the  soaety  that  was  to 
be  held  in  readiness?— I  do  tM  eonoaive  it 
would  be  of  any  direct  use  to  the  Court,  or  1 
would  mention  it;  it  might  be  a  cause  of 
trouble  to  the  gentleman. 

You  are  bound  to  mention  it  M^Vat  was 
lus  name  ? — ^James  Wilson  of  Strathaven. 

Lord  Advocate, — This  letter  is  found  by 
Gumall,  ISth  Ma^  last,  in  this  gentleman's 
hand-writing.  This  letter  is  of  the  date  that 
Mr.  Gumallspeaks  to. 

[Beads.] 

^  Fellow  citizens ;— The  society  at  Sttalha^ 
ven  recdved  your  circular  letter  some  time 
ago,  respecting  another  British  Convention  to 
be  held  in  Eneland,  and  finding  it  would  bf 
ineonvenient  for  them  ttf  send  a  delegate  for 
themselves  alone,  the  cause  bdng  mnchdsyp^ 
pressed  here  by  prosecutions,  which  we  ara 
subjected  to  mm  the  petty  shenffii  ia  our 
neighbourhood,  we  have  united  ourselves  with 
the  societies  in  JKilmamock;  GabUm,  New- 
mills,  and  Derwall.  Accordingly,  ameeti^ 
ofdele^itos  from  these  sodetiM,  and  that  in 
Stradiaven,  was  convened  on  the  first  ojirevt^ 
when  the  measuies  mat  with  the  fiitieat  i#* 
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probation,  and  a  delegate  was  elected  for  the 
general  convention,  and  a  secret  committee 
appointed  to  conduct  the  business.  You  will 
therefore  forward  your  orders  to  us,  when, 
and  where  the  convention  is  to  meet,  with 
anv  other  instructions  or  information  you  may 
judge  necessary.  We  shall  instruct  our  dele- 
gates respecting  the  number  and  strength  of 
our  societies,  and  are  happy  to  fmtemize  with 
you  in  any  thingthat  ma;^  tend  to  promote  the 
general  good.-~We  remain  yours,  in  the  cause 
of  liberty,  for  the  United  Societies  as  above, 

*'AZ.EX.  MiTCBBLL,   SeC. 

«  Strathatfen,  9ih  April,  1794.'' 

Sent  per  post,  aod  addressed  thus, 

**  Mr.  T.  Hardy,  shoemaker,  No.  9,  Picc^illy 

London." 

WaUer  MilUr  sworn* 

I/ttd  Advocaiej'^You  live  in  Perth,  do  not 
you  ?— Yes. 

Did  you  ever  hear  or  know  of  a  man  called 
Thomas  Hardy?— I  have  heard  of  such  a 
man. 

I>id  yon  ever  receive  any  letters  from  him  ? 
— ^Ncver  from  him  directly,  but  I  got  a  cir- 
cular printed  letter  firom  him  by  way  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

Was  it  long  before  the  sheriff  of  Perth  took 
you  up,  and  asked  some  questions  ? — It  was 
not  long,  I  cannot  say  the  time. 

Look  at  that  letter? — ^Yes. 

Look  at  it,  and  see  if  it  is  the  same? — I 
have  no  occasion  to  look  at  it  any  more,  when 
I  am  satisfied. 

Be  so  good  to  Iwjk  at  that,  and  see  if  you 
ever  saw  that  before  ? — ^Yes,  I  saw  that  too. 

That  letter  is  signed  David  Pownie  ?--Ye8. 

Is  that  address  to  you  ?-^Yes,  certainly  I 
received  it,  and  it  was  seized  in  mv  possession 
and  ray  initials  are  on  the  back  of  it. 

You  see  in  the  end  of  this  letter,  '^  we  pro- 
pose to  send  one  published  by  the  Courier, 
will  be  pleased  to  send  us  a  parcel  with  your 
address.** 

What  sort  of  address  was  it  ?— It  was  pam- 
phlets. 

What  sort  of  pamphlets  ?•— Political  Pam- 
phlets,  to  be  sure. 

What  sort  of  pamphlets  ?— I  do  not  know ; 
they  were  all  small  pamphlets. 

Vr  as  there  a  printed  circular  letter,  a  small 

fiece  of  paper  came  along  with  this  parcel  ? — 
did  receive  a  circular  letter,  whether  it  came 
3t  the  same  time  I  do  not  recollect. 

What  sort  of  a  circular  letter  was  it  ? — It 
was  a  circular  letter  from  what  is  called  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  here. 

Do  you  remember  the  purport  of  that  let- 
ter ? — ^The  purport  of  it  was,  to  call  on  the  peo- 
ple to  prosecute  their  endeavours  towards  a 
reform,  and  that  was  a  thing  highly  proper 
and  necessary. 

Now,  that  circular  letter  from  Hardy,  did 
Toutake  any  steps  in  consequence  of  it  ?— 

TCS. 


Whatwera  those  ataps?— The  coromiUee 
conndered  it 

And  what  did  they  consider  ?— Why,  if  k 
was  a  measure  fesolved  upon  by  the  other 
parties  of  the  kingdom,  they  were  to  adhere 
to  it. 

What  do  they  meaaby  that?— The  purpoit 
of  it  was,  they  were  to  send  delegates  upoa 
due  determination,  which  they  ctrnd  not  toll ' 
without  Gonsideratibn  afUrwuds. 

They  were  to  send  delegates  to  tbisconven* 
tion?^-Y^. 

Look  at  tiiat  letter,  and  see  if  it  is  like  that  f 
— ^I  could  not  say  rodly ;  there  was  a  copy  of 
that  letter  seiaeo  iu  Perth ;  I  know  that  it  was 
directod  to  me. 

What  was  the  siae  of  it  ?«-I  do  not  recol- 
lect the  siae. 

Mr.  Clerk. — Do  you  remember  the  time 
when  Mr.  Watt  and  Mr.  Downie  were  seized 
and  imprisoned  ?-*-!  mav  remember  that  veir 
well;  a  few  davs  afWr  that  I  was  apprehend- 
ed myself,  and  have  lain  in  nol  ever  since. 

Had  you  any  notice  from  Mr.  Wait,  or  Mr. 
Downie  of  such  a  proposal  as  that? — ^lam 
very  certain  there  was  no  proposal  of  that 
kind.  I  was  a  member  of  alt  the  committees 
at  that  time  existing  in  Perth. 

And  irou  never  heard  a  single  word  about 
arms,— 3  or  4/X)0?— No  never  till  yesterday 
night,  when  I  saw  it  in  the  newspaper. 

You  siud  ^ou  wdre  a  member  of  tne'socie^; 
-^Yes,  certamly  so. 

Are  you  a  member  yet?— I  cannot  oe  a 
member  while  I  am  in  prison. 

Did  not  you  cease  to  be  a  member  of  that 
committee  ? — ^Yes. 

Why  ?— For  some  difference  in  that  society. 

What  was  it  ?— I  suppose Jt  is  not  connected 
with  this  cause. 

Cottr^.— We  cannot  tell  till  we  hear  it,  it 
may  be  material  or  not. — ^If  the  Court  will  ob- 
lige me,  I  will;  but  I  will  not  enter  into  bu- 
siness stbstract  from  the  cause ;  it  is  not  con- 
nected with  the  cause. 

WUness.-^Mj  lords,  if  you  have  no  more 
occasion  for  me  on  ihis  trial,  I  think  I  have  a 
right  to  my  liberty  now. 

Lard  Advocatc^-The  witness  is  taken  up 
and  imprisoned  under  a  warrant  for  treasonable 
practices,  by  an  act  of  last  sessions  of  parlia- 
ment, suspending  the  act  of  1701.  It  is  not 
in  the  power  of  your  lordship  to  liberate  him, 
without  an  order  signed  by  6  at  least  of  the 
privy  council. 

WUneii.^l  beg  leave  to  be  heard  a  few 
words — It  is  in  my  knowledge  that  I  was 
taken  up  in  a  most  illegal  manner,  by  a  war- 
rant from  the  sheriff:  I  have  been  detained 
here  three  months  under  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances, and  have  received  the  worst  of 
treatment ;  last  night  when  I  went  from  that 
bar,  I  mentioned  to  your  lordship  my  appear- 
ing under  particular  circumstances,  and  bein^ 
so  long  a  prisoner,  and  having  met  with  such 
severe  treatment,  it  might  be  thought  I  was 
come  here  at  the  ezpence  of  this  panel's  life, 
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10  save  my  own  self.    I  was  determinMl  to  re« 
fuse  giving  evidence,  and  stated  my  ot^ection;  , 
niy  lord  advocate  told  me  I  was  not  to  be 
brought  to  trial.    I  know  I  am  entitled  to  my 
liberty.  . 

Lord  Praideni. — ^\Vhat  you  have  reauired 
of  the  Court  we  cannot  do ;  there  must  oe  an 
application  to  the  privy  council,  and  upon 
that  application,  bis  majesty's  advocate  may 
be  heara  against  it.  This  court  can  do  nothing 
in  the  business  one  way  or  another.  The  law 
is  open  to  you,  if  you  have  been  oppressed. 
This  is  not  the  way  it  can  be  done;  tiie 
Court  has  nothins  to  do  with  it  in  this  shape. 

Witness, — I  ask  one  question;  is  it  nottne 
stated  law  of  the  country,  that  when  a  person 
is  once  admitted  a  witness,  he  is  free  from 
that  criminal  charge;  can  I  be  freed  from  all 
criminality  ? 

Lord  Fraddent.  —  Apply  to  your  counsel 
lor  advice.  All  this  is  quite  irregular.  The 
Court  cannot  hold  any  more  conversation  with 
you  upon  that  subject. 

Lord  Advocate. — We  have  done  for  the  pro- 
secution. 

Mr.  Cullen, — ^I  wish  to  trouble  the  lord 
advocate  to  eiplain  something  concerning  a 
transaction  that  passed  between  him  and 
Mr.  Watt;  I  wish  the  Jury  may  see  what 
the  description  and  character  of  Mr.  Watt 
^as. 

Mr.  Anttrutker, — ^I  am  totally  at  a  loss  to 
understand  how  the  character  of  Mr.  Watt 
can  be  made  evidence  on  Mr.  Downie's  trial, 
but  still  I  have  not  the  smallest  oljection 
to  your  eiamining  the  lord  advocate. 

Mr.  Cullen, — I  wish  your  lordshin  to  give 
an  account  of  the  transactions  ana  commu- 
nications your  lordship  had  with  Mr.  Watt, 
regarding  the  subject  of  intended  riots^  or 
with  regard  to  any  thing  of  the  like  kind } 

Lord  Advoc9te.^ln  October  1799,  Mr.  Se- 
oetary  Dundas  was  in  the  country;  at  that 
time  there  was  a  veiy  general  alarm,  it  was 
immediately  before  the  parliament  was  called ; 
and  the  militia  were  called  out  upon  rumours 
of  intended  riots,  and  various  disturbances  in 
different  parts  of  the. country.  Mr.  Dundas 
had  several  conversations  with  me,  the  soli- 
citor-general, and  with  Mr.  Pringle,  the  sheriff, 
and  he  mentioned  that  a  person  had  wrote  to 
him  some  short  time  before,  stetine  to  him 
that  thei-e  was  a  certain  number  of  people 
associated  in  Edinburgh,  among  whom  a  dan- 

ferous  conspiracy  was  going  forward ;  Mr. 
)undas^  therefore,  desired  me  to  inquire 
about  this  man,  to  see  what  kind  of  person 
he  was ;  Mr.  Pringle,  the  sheriff,  made  the  in- 
quiry, and  I  remember  some  short  time  aiier, 
about  the  beginning  of  November,  when  I  vras 
in  the  country,  Mr.  Pringle  told  me  he  had 
made  enquiry,  I  believe  of  Mr.  Balfour  the 
bookseller.  The  result  of  our  inquiry  was 
such,  we  thought  we  could  confide  in  him  so 
far  as  to  hold  conversations  with  him  on  the 
subject.  When  I  came  to  town  in  November, 
be  sometimes  caine  to  my  house  in  Geo^'s 


square,  and  mentioned  some  things  that  wcm 
going  on,  and  gave  me  the  names  of  oertaia 
mdividuals.  He  hkewise  went  to  the  North 
of  Scotland,  and  wrote  from  Dundee  and 
Forfar,  stating  the  situation  of  that  part  of  the 
countiy.  When  I  saw  him  he  save  me  some 
accounts,  which  he  said  he  hau  received  dur- 
ing his  journey,  particularly  some  he  had 
received  in  Fifeshire,  or  Forfar,  about  a  party 
of  soldiers  from  Chatham,  whom  he  repre- 
sented as  having  been  seduced  from  their 
dutv.  This  appeared  to  me  material.  He 
said  those  soldiers  were  at  Perth,  and  afW 
some  correspondence,  they  were  found  there : 
lord  Adam  Gordon  ordered  them  to  come  to 
Edinbursh ;  when  I  was  informed  they  were 
arrived,  I  went  down  to  the  Abbey,  and  ei»- 
mined  them  all  separately,  in  lord  Adam's 
presence ;  and  his  lordship's  opinion,  and  mine 
was,  that  the  information  etven  by  Watt  re* 
specting  them  was  not  founded.  The  soldiers, 
at  least,  denied  every  thing  which  had  been 
impuleo  to  them,  by  the  persons  from  whom 
Watt  said  he  had  received  the  information, 
and  it  rested  on  the  credit  to  be  given  to  the 
opposite  accounts.  There  the  matter  dropped, 
and  I  gave  it  no  more  attention.  He  came 
afterwards  occasionally  during  the  winter,  and 
communicated  tome  several  particulars  of  the 
proceedingsof  those  clubs  and  societies,  which 
were  then  meeting  in  Edinburgh ;  some  of  th«MS 
persons  were  then  tried  before  the  court  of 
justiciary. 

It  appeared  to  me,  that  the  persons  I  had 
heard  of  that  composed  those  clubs  were,  a 
number  of  them,  m  a  very  low  situation  in 
life ;  and  there  was  dearly' more  money  going 
amongst  them  than  could,  as  it  app^red  to 
me,  spring  from  their  own  labour ;  I  suspected 
it  might  come  from  London,  or  perhaps  from 
France,  and  I  desired  him  to  inquire  particu- 
larly into  that  circumstance.  Some  time  alter 
this,  he  wrote  to  me  in  London,  that  one  or 
two  persons  knew  something  material,  which 
they  offered  to  divulge,  provided  he  (Watt)coidd 
give  them  a  large  sum  of  money  about  a  thou- 
sand-pounds,  or  some  such  large  sum  ofmonev. 
I  wrote  him  in  reply,  that  I  could  not  comply 
with  such  a  proposition,  but  I  afterwards  paid 
him  30/L,  as  he  said  he  had  accepted  a  bill  in 
fiivour  of  one  of  those  men  for  that  sum.  I 
wrote  to  my  clerk  to  pay  it,  and  it  was  paid 
accordingly.  In  the  month  of  May,  or  in  the 
course  of  the  sununcr,  he  wrote  to  me  in  re» 
gard  to  some  provision  for  himself,  which  did 
not  succeed ;  and  so  far  as  I  can  charse  my 
own  memory  with  it,  I  never  saw  or  neird 
from  him  since  July  1793.  If  the  counsel  for 
Watt  had  not  put  the  question  to  me  the  other 
night,  whether  I  did  not  receive  a  letter  from 
him  when  I  was  at  the  duke  of  AthoPs  house, 
last  September,  it  would  not  have  occurred  to 
me  that  I  did.  I  was  there  the  latter  end  of 
September ;  I  have  endeavoured  to  recollect 
as  accurately  as  I  can,  and  I  cannot  recollect 
having  received  any  such  letter;  but  I  am 
certain  since  Qctol)er  last,  I  never  saw  or 
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heard  of  faiin.  The  neit  time  I  heard  of  him 
-was  in  the  meeting  of  the  Secret  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  when  Mr.  Secretary 
Dundas  communicated  to  us  the  discoveries 
made  here  hy  the  sheriff.  I  had  heard  before 
thiS)  and  since  the  dispersion  of  the  British 
Convention^  that  a  citizen  Watt  had  appeared^ 
and  was  busy  in  the  clubs.  But  it  never  en- 
tered into  my  head  that  he  was  the  man.  I 
had  before  that  a  great  confidence  in  him, 
and  I  would  have  trusted  him  with  any  thing. 
I  was  perfectly  thunder-struck  when  I  heara 
the  information,  that  this  was  the  man  who 
voluntarily  had  given  Mr.  Dundas  and  me 
these  informations. 

DETEVCB. 

Mr.  Culkn,  —  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury ; — 
When  I  first  heard,  that  I  had  been  suggested 
hy  Mr.  Downic;  and  appointed  by  the  Court 
to  be  one  of  his  counsel,  I  felt  myself  under 
very  great  perplexitjr. 

1  he  anxiety  of  mind,  so  unavoidable  when 
standing  entrusted  with  the  defence  of  a  pri- 
soner under  trial  for  his  hie,  has  been  always 
felt  by  me  so  severely^  that  for  a  number  of 
years  past,  I  have  as  far  as  in  my  power,  de- 
clined accepting  the  employment. 

I^  felt  myself  more  paHicularly  distressed 
upon  the  present  occasion,  because  it  was  a  trial 
iiponthe  law  of  another  country,  with  which  I 
myself,  have  httle  or  no  acquaintance.  It  was  a 
trial  not  only  according  to  the  law,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  forms  of  the  law  of  England, 
with  which  I  am,  if  possible,  still  less  ac- 
quainted. 

More  particularly  did  I  feel  these  difficulties 
nress  upon  my  mind,  when  I  understood  that 
his  majest;f's  counsel,  distinguished  as  ^ey 
are  for  their  learning  and  abuities,  had  found 
it  necessary  to  bring  do  wa  from  another  coun- 
try, gentlemen  ot  great  ^nsideration  and 
eminence  in  their  profession,  in  order  to  give 
their  assistance  in  the  conducting  of  these 
prosecutions.  I  wish  that  the  situation  of 
those  unfortunate  persons  who  have  been  now 
brought  to  trial,  had  been  such,  as  to  enable 
them  also  to  bring  down,  for  their  defence  si- 
milar aid  to  that  which  has  been  brought  upon 
the  other  side.  But  unhappily,  that  was  far 
beyond  their  reach,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
trust  their  defence  to  those  gentlemen  whom 
the  Court  should  assign  to  them  as  counsel. 

Under  all  these  difficulties,  with  which  I 
felt  myself  surrounded,  the  wei^t  upon  mv 
mind  was  such,,  that  I  was  ready  to  shrink 
from  the  task;  and  nothing  could  have  in- 
duced me  to  undertake  it,  but  the  respect  I 
owe  to  any  appointment  with  which  the  Court 
is  pleased  to  honour  me,  and  a  resolutionwhich 
I  think  becoming  m^  profession,  of  not  re- 
fusing what  little  services  I  can  render  to  an 
unfortunate  person  standing  a  prisoner  at  the 
bar  of  a  criminal  court,  \mo  desires  my  aid 
and  assistance.  I  have  always  considered  it 
as  a  painful,  but  as  one  of  the  most  honour- 
able  discharges  of  my  professional  duty,  to 


give  that  aid  Ia  persons  under  those  circoow 
stances ;  and  it  was  from  these  considerations 
that  I  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  the  prison- 
er at  tlie  bar,  and  agreed  to  assist  him  to  the 
best  of  my  power. 

If  any  thing  could  have  added  to  the  anx- 
iety of  my  mmd,  it  was  what  I  came  to  leant 
of  the  character  and  situation  of  this  poor 
mto,  whom  I  never  bad  seen,  nor  knew  any 
thing  about,  before  I  was  appointed  one  of  his 
counsel.  A  man,  advancea  in  ^rears,  in  the 
decline  of  life,  with  old  age  coming  &at  upon 
him.  A  man,  in  a  creditable  situation,  and 
who  for  many  years  has  been  a  member  of  one 
of  the  most  respectable  incorporations  of  this 
city,  with  a  character  perfectlv  unblemished 
and  unimpe^ched.  Aad  to  all  this,  his  hav- 
ing a  wire  and  family  of  children;  and  I 
could  not  help  thinking  strange,  nay  inciedi- 
ble,  that  a  person  of  such  a  description,  at  a 
period  of  life  when  innovations  and  commo- 
tions were  surely  no  object  to  him,  could  be 
guilty  of  high  treason,  and  enter  into  schemes 
tor  the  overthrow  of  that  government  under 
the  protection  of  which,  he  and  his  fiunily 
were  enjoying  peace  and  security. 

The  more  that  these  things  liave  made  me 
believe  him  guiltless  of,  any  such  wild  and 
criminal  designs,  the  greater  has  my  desire 
become,  to  do  justice  to  his  defence;  and,  un- 
der all  this  anxiety,  I  much  fear,  my  inability 
to  discharge  my  duty  properly.  I  will,  how- 
ever, endeavour  to  do  my  utmost ;  and  as^  know 
the  justice  and  candour  of  the  Court  before 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  plead,  so  I  know 
also  the  integrity,  the  attention,  and  the  hu- 
manity of  the  jury  whom  I  address,  and  th^t 
they  will  not  only  pardon,  but  amply  supply 
any  defects  of  mine. 

Gentlemen,  what  is  now  brought  before 
ou  is  a  charge  against  the  prisoner  at  the 
ar  for  the  crime  of  high  treason,  and  vou  all 
know  that  it  is  by  the  hiw  of  Englancf  he  is 
to  be  tried.  At  the  time  of  the  treaty  of 
Union,  as  was  very  properly  stated  this  mor- 
ning by  the  lord  advocate,  it  was  judged  ex- 
pedient, and  it  certainly  was  so^  that  withxes- 
pect  to  a  crime  of  this  nature,  the  law  of  the 
two  countries  should  be  put  upon  the  same 
footing ;  and,  accordingly,  it  was  agreed  and 
determined,  that  the  law  of  England  should, 
as  to  treason,  be  made  the  law  of  Scotland. 
In  consequence  of  this,  soon  after  the  period 
of  the  Union,  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed 
in  the  7th  of  queen  Anne,  by  which  it  was 
provided,  that  in  time  coming,  such  crimes 
and  offences  which  are  high  treason  or  mis- 
prision of  hieh  treason  within  England,  shall 
ne  construeo,  adjudged  and  taken  to  be  high 
treason  and  misprision  ot  high  treason  withm 
Scotland.  In  short,  the  law  of  treason  in 
England  was  made  the  law  which  iu  that  par- 
ticular was  to  govern '  Scotland  in  time  to 
come. 

I  roust  acknowledge,  eentlemen,  that  I  feel 
a  considerable  degree  of  diffidence  in  offering 
observations  to  you  upon  the  nature  of  the  law 
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of  treMon  in  Ensland,  because  as  I  have  al- 
ready said,  the  law  of  Eneland  is  what  I  am 
yftty  little  acquainted  wiui.  I  have  endea^ 
TCMuedy  however,  since  I  bad  the  honour  of 
being  appointed  counsel  in  this  case,  to  con- 
ifer and  peruse,  ^th  all  the  attention  in  mv 
power,  the  books  of  the  law  of  England  with 
regard  to  treason ;  and  although  I  shall  not 
Ireuble  you  with  long  quotations,  nor  with 
reading  many  passages  from  different  books^  I 
aball  take  the  liberty  of  stating  some  remarks 
with  raspect  to  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  law 
of  treason,  as  far  as  it  can  aiiect  the  case  now 
imder  consideraUon. 

Gentlemen^  the  great  law  with  reeard  to 
bi^  treason  in  England,  is  the  well-xnown 
statute  of  the  S5th  of  Edward  ^;  and  that 
act  of  parliament  was  passed  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  defining  and  rendering  the  nature  of 
tiiecrimeof  treason  precise  and  certain.  It 
is  mentioned  by  all  the  different  writers  upon 
the  law  of  England,  that,  anterior  to  the  pe- 
riod of  Edward  Srd,  tiie  law  respecting  treason 
had  been  so  unsettled,  and  undefined,  that 
iiequentiv  crimes  of  a  much  lesser  degree  of 
guilt,  had,  notwithstanding,  been  accounted 
treason.  Inoider  to  prevent  this,  the  statute  of 
Edward  Srd  was  passed,  proceeding  upon  a  pe- 
tition from  the  Lords  and  Commons,  the  mode 
hi  which  acts  of  parliament  ran  at  that  period; 
and  the  act  itseu  declares  what  offences  shall 
in  time  coming  be  adjudged  treason. 

There  are  omy  two  bnmches  of  this  statute, 
which  it  is  in  any  degree  material  for  me  to 
bring  particulariy  under  your  view.  The  first 
thing  that  it  dectares  to  be  high  treason  is, 
theconmssing  or  imagining  tfawe  death  of  the 
Jiing.  The  statute  itself,  luce  the  others  of 
that  period,  was  written  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, and  the  words  are  ^compaser,  ou 
ytnaginer  la  mort  nostre  selnieur  le  roy.'' 
It  is  pvihaps  smgnlar,  as  has  been  well  re- 
marked by  an  ingenious  writer,  that  the  life 
cf  every  British  subject  prosecuted  by  the 
crown  for  treason  should  continue  to  (lepend 
mK>n  the  critical  construcUon  of  two  obsolete 
french  words. 

Another  species  of  treason  declared  in  this 
act  is,  ttie  levymg  war  against  the  king;  and 
the  statute  jyrovides,  that  when  a  man  doth 
eompass  or  ima^ne  the  death  of  the  king,  or 
doth  levy  war  against  Ihe  king,  and  thereof 
be  i>rov<»tblement,  that  is  upon  sufficient  proof 
attainted  of  open  deed,  he  shall  be  adjudged 
guilw  of  treason.  These  are  the  only  two 
apecfes  of  treason  to  which  I  find  it  at  all  ne- 
oessaiy  to  call  your  attention.  Indeed  the 
first  of  them  is  that  upon  which  the  present 
indictment  is  laid. 

^  I  must  likewise  observe,  that  the  veiy  de- 
sign and  purpose  of  this  statute  was,  to  prevent 
arbitmiT  constructions,  as  to  what  was  trea- 
son, and  to  prevent  its  being  in  time  coming 
imderstood  that  any  thing  %ras  to  be  adjudged 
treason,  but  that  which  the  statute  had  ac- 
tually declared  and  defined  to  be  such.  And 
I  must  dlflfer  exceedingly  from  those  who 


think  that  it  was  meant  to  leave  to  judi* 
cial  power,  to  enlarge  by  oonstnietion,  what 
should  be  held  treason ;  for  I  take  it,  that  this 
is  directly  opposite  to  what  the  statute  had  in 
view.  It  explicitly  declares  and  specifies 
what  should  be  held  high  treason,  and  that 
nothhig  else  should  be  considered  as  such, 
and  it  very  anxiously  and  specially  provides, 
diat  if  any  other  case,  supposed  treason, 
which  is  not  specified  in  the  act,  shall  happen 
to  occur,  the  judges  shall  not  hokl  it  to  be 
treason,  till  the  kmg  and  his  parliament  shall 
declare  whether  it  ought  to  be  judged  treason 
or  other  felony.  Thus  careful  was  the  legis- 
latuie  to  render  the  law  of  treason  fixed  and- 
certain,  and  to  provide  that  it  should  only  be 
in  the  power  of  parliament  itself,  to  extend 
the  law,  and  bring  under  that  description,  any 
other  offence,  which  this  act  had  not  declared 
to  be  such. 

In  the  weak  and  unfortunate  reign  of  his 
successor,  Richard  Snd,  many  diflferent  acts  of 
parliament  were  passed,  declaring  a  variety  of 
ofiences  to  be  treason,  which  were  not  such 
by  the  statute  of  Edward  Srd ;  but  all  these 
were  repealed  and  taken  away  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Henry  4th,  by  an  act 
which  set  forth,  that  no  man  knew  how  to 
behave  himself,  to  do,  speak,  or  say,  for  doubt 
ofsuchoains  of  treason:  and  therefore  dt^' 
dared,  tnat  in  time  coming,  nothing  should 
be  held  treason,  otherways  man  was  ordained, 
by  the  statute  of  Edward  Srd.  Notwithstand- 
iorthis,  it  so  happened,  ^at  in  succeeding 
arbitrary  and  tyrannical  vogns,  and  particu- 
larly in  that  of  Heziry  8th  a  gre^t  variety  of 
offences  were  most  improperiv  declared  to  be 
treason,  although  they  could  not,  with  the 
least  shadow  of  reason,  come  under  that  de- 
nomination. But  all  these  were  soon  af\er 
completely  abrogated  by  the  statute  of  the 
1st  of  queen  Mary,  whicii  again  brought  back 
the  law  of  treason  to  the  footing  upon  which 
it  stood  by  the  ^SStfa  of  Edward  Srd. 

I  mention  these  things,  gentlemen,  in  order 
to  show  you,  that  the  great  object  of  the 
legblature  has  always  been,  to  leave  as  little 
as  possible  to  interpretation  and  construction, 
and  to  keep  as  defined  and  as  clear  as  might 
be,  what  should  be  held  high  treason ;  so  that 
the  sulgect  might  have  a  certain  rule  whereby 
to  square  his  actions,  and  to  protect  him  from 
arbitraiy  prosecutions  for  treason^  when  in 
fact  no  such  crime  had  been  committed. 

Posterior  to  the  act  of  queen  Mary,  which 
I  have  just  now  mentioned,  some  new  trea« 
sons  were  created  by  statute,  but  they  have 
been  chiefly  of  a  temporarv  nature.  There 
were  some  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  one 
in  the  reifn  of  Charles  2nd  but  they  expired 
witii  the  lives  of  those  princes ;  and  there 
have  been  none  since,  excepting  those  fi>r  se* 
curing  the  Protestant  succession  in  the  illus- 
trious house  that  now  reigns,  and  I  hope  and 
trust  will  long  and  happuy  reign  over  these 
kingdoms.  The  sUtutes  to  which  I  now  al- 
lude, bowevtr,  do  not  in  the  least  d^i^ 
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%ouoh  «|KMl^Aie  present  miestion ;  so  that,  in 
^hort,  the  suigle  and  only  statute  which  is  to 
be  regarded  as  defining  and  esplainit^  what 
is  io  loe  held  high  treason,  is  that  of  the  25  th 
^  Edward  3jrd. 

There  is  a  statute,  indeed,  of  great  conse- 
ouenoef  which  was  passed  some  years  afWr 
tne  happy  Revolution  in  1688,  I  meam  the 
act  of  the  7th  of  William  ^rd,  for  r^ulatiag 
of  triab  in  cases  of  treason. 

Besides  other  salutai(;y  regulattons  which 
|he  statute  introduced,  it  provided,  that  no 
person  should  be  indicted,  tried,  or  attainted 
of  treason,  but  upon  the  oaths  of  4wo  lawful 
witnesses,  either  both  to  the  same  overt  act, 
or  one  of  them  to  one,  and  another  to  another 
9vert  act  of  the  same  treason*  It  fairther  pro- 
vided, that  if  two  or  more  distinct  treasons  of 
Afferent  kinds  should  be  charged,  one  wit- 
neee  to  prove  one  of  them,  and  another  wit- 
fiess  to  4>rove  another  of  the  said  treasons, 
should  not  be  held  two  witnesses  to  the  same 
treason  within  the  meaning' of  the  act  And 
a  third  provision  of  the  act  was,  that  no  evi- 
dence ahaU  be  admitted  or  eiven  of  an^r  overt 
act,  that  was  not  eKpresslylaid  in  the  indict- 
voeoX^  These  are  some  of  the  important  re- 
gulations estabhsbed  by  this  excellent  statute; 
and  there  will  be  occasion  for  you  to  .give 
aome  attention  to  them  in  considerin^the  evi- 
dence which  has  been  adduced  agamst  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  give  you  a 
view  of  the  statute  law  upon  this  subject.  I 
must  npwobaerve  to  you,,  gentlemen,  tost  the 
present  indictment  eharges  the  prisoner  with 
the  fivst  speciee  of*  treason,  which  ie  that  of 
compassing  or  imagining  the  death  of  the 
king;  and  it  wiir&  with  you  to  consider, 
whether  the  overt  acts  that  are  laid,  amount 
to  that  crime. 

It  is  not  indeed  pretended  l^the  pros^ 
eutor,  that  he  can  establish  agamst  the  pri- 
soner the  compassing  or  imagining  the 
death  of  the  kii^  agreeable  to  die  terms  of 
the  slalute ;  but  jfou  mre  told,  that  there  is 
koo^^  in  law,  -what  is  called  constructiv« 
treason,  or,  in  other  woidsi  a  treason  not  to 
be  found  in  the  letter  of  the  law,  but  raised 
up  by  interpretation  and  implicaticm.  Thus, 
levying  war  against  the  king  is  one  of  the 
apeeies  of  treason  in  the  statute  of  Edward 
3id. ;  but  a  mere  oenapiracy  to  levy  war, 
wi^ut  war  aetuaUy  levied,  is  not;  and, 
therefore,  to  reach  such  a  conspiracy,  it  has 
been  held»  that  altiiouEh  not  falhag  under 
thesecond,  it  falls  under  the  first  branch  ci 
the  «act,  as  a  eoiikpassing  or  imagimog  the 
death  of  the  king. 

Iteeems  to  be  this  apedes  of  constiuotive 
treaspn  that  boseaat  to  be  obarged  agiinst 
the^prisoner;  and  with  respect  to  oonstiiio- 
tivetreaaon  in/^^eral^ljuust  beg  leave  to 
(amaskiilbat  in  ite  very  iiatiBe^  it  is  of  aidan- 
Mons  tendflnQy,^  aifd  siioh  as  <ought  never  to 
be  listened  to,  ^  nor  admitted^  without  at  laaat 
tbentoMNitcatttioQ  and  cucum&peotioD.   As 


I  said  before,  I  shall  not  tfouble  you  with 
ouoting  many  authorities,  hi4  i  must  take 
the  Ub«'ty  of  here  laying  beiore  you  a  single 
passage  trom  a  most  respectable  author^- 1 
mean  sir  Matthew  Ilale,  lord  chief  iustice  of 
England,  a  man  not  less  enun«u|y  distin- 
guished for  his  high  integrity,  than  for  hia 
great  ability  and  knowledge  ot  the  law ;  and 
u  his  history  of  his  pleas  of  the  Crown,  ia 
speaking  of  constructive  treason,  he  uses  the 
following  words^  which  I  abaU  bqg  leavii  to 
read  to  you. 

After  mentioning  the  gjceat  mschieft  that 
were  brought  in  bv  oonstnictive  tceaeoni  he 
says  :-^*'  Kow  although  the  cringe  of  high 
treason,  is  the  greatest  crim^  Plfpifist  w^ 
duty,  and  human  society,  and4Mnngs  with  it 
the  greatest  and  most  vixaX  dangeia  to  the 

Sovernment,  peace,  and  happinessfof  a  kin»> 
om,  or  state,  and  therefore  is  deserved^ 
branded  with  tne  highest  ignominy^  and  sub* 
jected  to  the  greatest  .penalties  jmt  the  law 
can  inflict:  yetby  these  instances,  and  more 
of  this  kind  that  mi^  be  given,  it  appem 
1st,  How  necessary  U  was,  tnat  'thave  snould 
be  some  fixed  and  eettled  boundary  for  this 
great  crime  of  treasoq,  and  of  what  .great  im* 
portance  the  statute  t>fS5th  Edward  3id  was» 
m  order  to  that  end.  And,  How  dapgemus  it 
is  to  depart  from  the  letter  of  ;that  atatutiv 
and  to  multioly  and  enhance  primes  into 
treason  by  amoiguous  and  genen^  words^  aa 
accroeching  of  royal  power,  subverting  of 
fundamental  laws,  and  the  like;  and,  3rd, 
How  dangerous  it '.is,  by  conslmcUon  ana 
analogy  to  make  treasons,  where  the  letter  of 
the  law  has  .not  done  it:  Car  suph  a  pnethod 
admits  of  no  limits  or  bounds,  but  rims  as  fiir 
as  the  wit  and  invention  of  accusers,  and  the 
odiousness  and  detestation  of  persona  aocMsedy 
will- carry  men/* 

These  are:  the  .sound  and  wholesome  adBiOp- 
nitions  of  this  great  lawyer  and  judge,  who^aa 
you  see,  gentlemen,  from  the.  passage  I  have 
now  read  to  you,  points  ou^  in  strone  «9d 
forcible  terms,  the. imminent  inischien  and 
dangcra,  neeessaiily  resulting  fisem.Uietoo 
reamly  giving  way  to  treasons  by  .^loi^ 
stniction. 

But,  gentlemen,*  while  I  giveybu  this  caii« 
tion,  in  the  words  of  the  venesahle  judge 
whom  I  have  ^pMted,  I  am  not  ti^ion  that 
account  to  say  to.you  that  in  the  law  of  Eng- 
land there  is  no  such  thing  as  constractive 
treason.  *  I  do  not  pretend  to  inpose  upon 
you  so  idle  a  doctrine ;  fo  ImeantobeiseD* 
did,  and,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  will -enalde 
me,  I  wish  to  state  to  you  fiurly,  wliat  I  cob* 
ceive  to  be  the  true  principles  .of  the  lasr. 
There  undoubtedly  hiu  been  edmitted  and 
sanctioned  hy  law,  what  is  terqoued  opinstniff- 
tive  treason ;  and  accocilingty >  a  canspwacy  to 
levy  war  agginst  the  king,  alUuNU^  suchmur 
not  being  actially  levied,  coida  not  oopie 
vnder  that  article  of  the  stototo  of  levying 
war,  has,  by  A  certain  oonstpictiem  and  rnxx-^ 
pietation|«4)een  held  to  cene  under  the  fast 
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branch  of  the  act  of  compassing  and  imagin- 
in^the  death  of  the  king. 

This,  gentlemen,  as  I  have  already  re- 
markedy  is  that  species  of  constn]cti\'e  trea- 
son, of  which  the  prisoner  is  here  accused. 
He  is  not  char«;ed  with  any  direct  attempt  to 
im^ne  or  bnns  about  so  horrid  a  purpose ; 
but  ne  is  charged  with  what,  it  is  saia  is  to  be 
coBStnied  a  compassing  or  imagining  of  the 
king*s  death.  It  rests  upon  this,  that  there  is 
said  to  have  been  here  a  conspimcy  to  levy 
war,  against  the  king.  If  war  had  been 
actually  levied  it  might  perhaps  have  amount- 
ed to  direct  treason,  unaer  the  second  branch 
of  the  statute  of  Edward  3rd;  but  it  being 
only  charged  as  a  conspiracy,  or,  in  other 
words,  a  mere  design  and  intention  never 
carried  into  effect,  so  the  aim  of  this  prosecu- 
tion is  to  lead  you  to  believe,  that  it  is  by 
construction,  that  species  of  the  crime  which 
is  described  to  be  the  compassing  and  imagin- 
ing the  death  of  the  king. 

Upon  this  construction,  a  conspiracy  to 
levy  war  against  the  king,  is  supposed  and 
understood  to  be  immediately  tending  to 
the  compassing  or  imagining  his  death,  be- 
cause it  IS  a  conspiracy  to  do  that,  which  may 
necessarily  and  unavoidably  involve  the 
safety  of  the  king's  person,  or  even  his  sacred 
life.  Now,  I  admit  that  a  conspiracy  to  levy 
war,  taken  in  the  sense  in  which  I  have  now 
stated  it,  may  be  held  a  compassing  or  ima- 
gining the  death  of  the  king,  so  as  to  bring  it 
to  be  treason  under  the  fint  branch  of  the 
statute.  But,  gentlemen.  I  do  beg  leave  to 
say,  and  I  do  not^  in  my  numble  conception, 
tbmk  that  I  speak  it  without  authority,  that 
there  is  here  a  very  great  and  important  dis- 
tinction to  be  made,  nighly  meriting  your  con- 
sideration. 

If  the  conspiracy  to  levy  war  be  in  itself  of 
sncfa  a  nftture,  that  the  object  of  it  is,  directly 
and  immediately,  towards  the  person  of  the 
kii^,  then  I  will  readily  admit,  that  agreeable 
to  toe  received  construction  of  the  fiw,  it  is 
to  be  held  a  compassing  or  imagining  the 
death  of  the  king,  and  may  therefore  be 
brought  under  the  first  branch  of  the  statute 
of  treasons ;  but  while  I  admit  this,  I  must  at 
the  same  time  take  the  liberty  of  saying,  that, 
with  regard  to  conspiracies  to  levy  war,  there 
is  a  necessity  for  distinguishing,  and  for  view- 
ing the  king  in  two  dScrent  characters  and 
capacities. 

In  the  first  place,  the  king  is  to  be  consi- 
dered, as  in  his  royal  person  at  the  head  of 
his  government,  and  in  whose  personal  safety, 
the  peace,  the  good  order,  and  tiie  security  of 
the  whole  country  is  necessarily  involved. 
Viewing  him  in  this  light,  any  attempt  of 
conspiracy^  or  intention  to  levy  war,  di- 
recUy  aimed  against  the  pereon  of  the  king,  is 
a  wicked  design  to  destroy  the  whole  bonds 
of  civil  society.;  I  readily  admit,  that  it  is 
equally  founded  in  sound  sense,  and  supported 
by  dear  authorities,  that  such  a  conspiracy  to 
levy  war,  may  be  justly  deemed  high  treason, 


as  compassing  and  imagining  the  death  of  the 
king,  under  the  first  branch  of  the  statute  of 
25th  of  Edward  3rd. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  gentlemen,  there 
is  another  and  a  very  different  character  in 
which  the  king  is  to  be  considered,  and 
which  arises  ^om  his  being  that  part  or 
branch  of  that  constitution,  to  which  the  ex- 
ecutive power  of  the  state  is  entrusted.  This 
has  been  justly  termed  the  royal  capacity,  or  the 
majesty  of  the  crown,  as  contradistinguished 
from  the  royal  person  of  the  king.  It  is,  m  short, 
the  authority  of  the  king  in  executing  the 
laws,  and  it  runs  through,  and  pervades  every 
branch,  and  every  gradation  ot  the  executive 
government,  from  the  very  highest,  to  the 
lowest  and  most  inconsiderable.  In  this  view, 
even  actual  resistance  to  the  royal  authority, 
and,  still  more,  the  intention  or  design  to 
resist  it^  is  considered  in  a  veiy  different  light, 
and  as  an  offence  of  an  infinitely  less  degree^ 
than  where  it  is  more  directly  a  conspiracy  to 
levy  war  against  the  king,  immediately  to 
affect  his  royal  person. 

There  b  no  occasion  for  our  here  entering 
into  any  discussion  respecting  the  degree  of 
criminality  that  may  attach  to  actual  resist- 
ance in  different  circumstances  to  civil  autho- 
rity ;  but  what  I  beg  leave  to  say,  and  that  to 
which  I  request  your  attention,  is,  that  even 
in  those  cases  where  war  actually  levied  might" 
be  held  treason,  yet  a  mere  intention  or  con- 
spiracy to  levy  such  war,  does  not  involve  the 
crime  of  compassing  or  imagining  the  death 
of  the  king,  unless  the  commotion  or  insur- 
rection so  intended,  be  such  as  is  aimed 
against  the  person  of  the  king,  and  not 
merely  against  his  authority  or  rejg^  capacity. 
If  the  insurrection  has  been  raised,  or  war 
actually  levied,  it  may,  under  the  statute  of 
Edward  3rd  be  high  treason,  but  if  it  be 
merely  a  conspiracy  to  raise  an  insurrection, 
or  a  purpose  or  intention  to  levy  war,  in  order 
to  resist  some  branch  of  the  executive  au- 
thority of  the  state,  or  some  officer  of  the 
crown,  I  will  be  bold  to  say,  that  a  mere  coih 
spiracy,  or  a  mere  intention  to  levy  that,  baa 
not  been  held  or  understood  to  constitute  the 
crime  of  high  treason. 

Now,  gentlemen,  that  I  may  not  be  sup* 
posed  to  lay  down  this  doctrine  without  au- 
thority, I  must  be  pardoned  for  bringing  under 
your  view,  what  is  stated  by  two  very  distin- 
guished and  eminent  lawyers,  who  have 
treated  of  this  subject. 

The  one  of  them  is  from  a  book  which  I 
think  is  one  of  the  best,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
latest  upon  the  law  of  high  treason,  I  mean 
that  written  by  Mr.  Justice  Foster,  who,  after 
mentioning,  tnat  every  insurrection  intended 
against  the  person  of  the  king,  amounts  to 
levying  war  within  the  statute,  adds  farther, 
that  every  conspiracy  to  levy  war  for  these 
purposes,  though  not  treason  within  the 
clause  of  levying  war,  is  yet  an  overt  act 
within  the  other  clause  of^  compassing  the 
king's  death,  because  these  purposes  cannot 
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be  «£RBCted  by  numbeKi  and  open  force  wsib* 
out  maoifesl  duwer  to  bss  person. 

AiVer  stating  veiAj  he  in  the  next  section 
pToeeeds  and  says,  <'  lBsui|«ctionB  in  order 
to  tfanw  down  all  lOcloBureB,  to  alter  the  es- 
tablished law,  or  dMUnge  religion ;  to  enhance 
the  |)rico  of  aU  lafaour  ;  or  to  open  all  prisons ; 
all  nstn^Sy  in  order  to  efieet  these  innovar 
tiooSy  ofa  public  and  general  coocem,  braa 
armed  force,  are,  ip  constiuption  of  law,  Idgh 
treason  within  the  clause  of  levyiac  war. 
For,  though  tbey  am  not  levelled  at  the  per- 
aon  of  the  kinx,  they*  are  against  his  icyal 
AM^sty .  And  besides,  tboy  have  adinect  ten- 
dency to  dbsoive  all  the  bonds  of  sociefy^  and 
lo  destroy  all  property,  and  all  govemtnent 
too,  by  numbers  and  an  amed  force,  iasur- 
ledi^BS,  likewise,  for  redressing  national 
pievancesy  or  for  the  expulsion  of  foreigoers 
in  general,  or  indeed  of  any  single  nation 
Hvlng'here  under  the  jprotection  of  the  king, 
or  for  the  refonnatiou  of  real  or  imannary 
evils  of  a  nublic  nature,  sxmI  in  which  the  in- 
surgents nave  no  special'  interest — ^risings  to 
effect  these  ends,  by  fosce  and  numbers,  are, 
by  construction  of  law,  within  the  clause  of 
levying  war.  For  th^  are  levelled  at  the 
ki|^'s  crown  and  royal  dignity.*' 

Then  he  goes  on,*in  the  next  section  of  his 
treatise,  .to  mention  a  riung  in  the  16th  of 
Charles  ist,  which  was  in  order  to  surprise 
and  seise  anhbishop  Laud ;  and  after  expiain- 
ine  the  circumstances  of  that  case,  he  m  the 
foDowing  section  says ;  '<  But  a  iMure  consfn* 
noy  for  ofiecting  a  rising  for  the  purposes 
mentioned  in  the  two  preceding  sections 
and  in  the  next,  is  not  an  overt  act  of  com- 
passing the  king's  death;  nor  will  it  come 
under  any  species  of  treason  within  the  S5th 
Edward  Srd,  unless  the  rising  be  effected. 
And,  in  that  casc^,  the  conspirators,  as  well  as 
the  actors,  will  all  be  equally  guilty.  For.  in 
Jn^h  treason  of  all  kinds,  all  the  partictpes 
crmdnis  are  principals." 

'*  It  must  be  admitted  that  conspiracies  for 
these  purposes  have  been  adjudeed  treason. 
But  thiose judgments  were  fbundedon  the  tem- 
porary act  of  13th  Elizabctb,  which  made 
compassing  to  levy  war,  declared  by  printing, 
writing  or  advised  speaking,  high  treason, 
during  the  lifb  of  the  Queen. 

''  There  was  an  act  in  the  13th  Charies  2nd 
to  the  same  purpose,  on  which  some  prose- 
ptitions  were  founded ;  but  that  act  expired 
with  the  death  of  the.king/' 

You  see  here,  gentlemen,  this  learned  and 
lespectable  judge,  a  man  of  great  eminence 
and  character,  laying  down,  m  clear  sjid  ex- 
plicit terms,  tne  veir  distinction  which  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  maintaining.  It  is  the 
distinction  between  a  conspiracy  to  levy  war 
aimed  at  the  royal  person  of  the  king,  and  a 
ceospiracy  to  effectuate  a  rising  for  the  pur- 
pose of  redressing  some  grievance,  whether 
rtal  or  supposed,  or  of  whatever  nature  it  may 
lie.  In  snort,  every  conspiracy^  which,  if  car- 
")d  iato effect,  would  neoessanly  expose  the 
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person  of  the  king  to  dai^,  mtfy  be  heM 
treason,  But  it  is  admiUoaJby  every  lawyer 
who  has  treated  of  the  subject,  that  levying 
war  is  of  two  kinds :  the  one  is  against  the 
person  of  the  king,  and  even  to  cooapire  this, 
although  such  war  be  uotactuaHy  levied,  is 
yet  treason.  Another  kmd,  however,  is 
against  what  is  called  the  mi^tjr  of  the  kingf 
or  against  him  in  his  regal  capaeil^.;  and  thd 
mere  conspiracy  to.  levy  this*  if  not  actually 
levied,  is  not  treason,  because  it  eaonot  by 
ponatmction  come  up  to  be  a  compasaing  or 
imagining  the  death  of  the  kinc,  so  as  to  fall 
under  the  statute  of  Edward  ftrd. 

This»  gentlemen,  is  a  point  of  the  utmost 
importance,  and  it  may  he  an  arduous  matter 
indeed  to  say  where  the  line  is  to  be  drawn,  if 
90U  do  not  nx  it  in  the  veiy  way  that  is  done 
by  the  learned  judge,  whose  weeds  I  have 
just  DOW  read  to  vou.  If  any  farther  latitude 
IS  to  be  admitted,  I  do  not  know  what  there 
is,  that  may  not  be  oonstnied  into  a  consplf 
racy  to  lev  v  war,  so  as  by  forced  implication 
to  be  held  a  compassing  or  ia^agioing  the 
death  of  the  king.  An  intention  or  design  to 
resist  or  obstruct  any  one  branch  of  the  ci^ 
authority,  or  executive  power  of  the  staler 
may  be  said  to  have  a  xnore  or  less  immediate 
tendency  in  its  consequences  to  endanger  the 
person  of  the  sovereign,  and  in  that  way,  by  a 
very  strained  construction,  oiay  he  accounted 
a  compassing  the  death  of  the  king. 

It  is  fearful  even  to  figure  the  danger^  and 
mighty  evils  to  which  this  might  lead.  If  we 
do  not  draw  a  dear  line,  there  is  no  saying 
how  fhr  it  will  reach ;  and  this  may  call  to 
your  mind,  the  wise  admonition  I  read  to  you 
from  lord  Hale.  "  How  necessary  it  is,  that 
there  should  be  some  fixed  and  settled 
boundary  for  this  gifeat  crime  of  treason; 
and  how  dangerous  it  is,  by  construction  and 
analogy,  to  make  treasons,  where  the  letter 
of  theiaw  has  not  done  it;  for  sucha  method 
admits  pfno  limits  .or  bo^mds,  but  runs  as  fiur 
as  tne  wit  and  invention  of  accusers,  and  the 
odioiisness  and  detestation  of  persons  accused 
will  carry  men.*' 

Besides  what  I  have  road  to  you  from  Mr. 
Justicp  Foster,  there  is  one  other  authority 
which  I  must  beg  leave  to  state,  and  it  is  that 
of  another  very  eminent  and  respectable 
judge,  I  mean  sir  John  Holt,  who  was  lord 
chief  justice  of  the  court  of  King's-bench  in 
England,  during  the  reign  of  kms  Williaml 
He  presided  at  the  trials  of  several  different 
persons  who  were  accused  of  the  crime  of 
high  treason  afVer  the  Revolution;  and, 
amongst  others,  in  the  case  of  sir  John  Friend, 
who  was  tried  for  being  concerned  in  a  coi>> 
spiracy  against  the  king,  and  to  restore  the 
Pretender. 

in  that  case,  when  summing  up  th^  evi. 
dence  to  tlie  jury,  lord  chief  justice  Holt  lays 
down  the  law  in  the  following  words^'*  Then 
there  is  another  thing  that  sirJom  Friend 
did  insist  upon,  and  that  is  matter  of  law: 
The  statute  of  25th  Edward  3rd.  was  read, 
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which  is  the  great  statute  about  treasons ;  and 
that  does  contain  divers  species  of  treaaoo, 
and  declares,  what  shall  be  treason.     One 
treason  is,  the  compassing  and  imagining  the 
death  of  the  king ;  another  is  the  levying  war : 
Now,  says  he,  here  is  no  war  aetuallj  levied ; 
and  a  bare  conspiracy  or  design  to  levy  war, 
does  not  come  within  this  law  against  treason. 
Now,  for  that,  I  must  tell  you,  if  there  be  only 
a  conspiracy  to  levy  war,  it  is  not  treason. 
But  if  the  design  and  consphracy  be  either  to 
kill  the  kine,  or  to  depose  him,  or  imprison, 
or  put  any  force  or  restraint  upon  him,  and 
the  wa^r  and  method  of  effecting  of  thoe,  is 
by  levying  a  war ;  there  the  consultation  and 
the  conspuacy  to  levy  a  war  for  that  purpose, 
is  high  treason,  though  no  war  be  levied ;  fur 
such  consultation  and  conspiracy  is  an  overt 
act,  provinc  the  compassing  the  death  of  the 
king,  which  is  the  first  treason  mentioned  in 
the  sUtiite  of  the  95th  of  Edward  the  Srd.  For 
the  ^ords  of  that  statute  are,  that  if  any  man 
ahali  compass  or  imagine  the  death  of  the 
king.  Now,  because  a  man  designs  the  death, 
deposition,  or  destruction  of  the  kins,  and  to 
that  design,  aerees  and  consults  to  lev^  war, 
and  this  should  not  be  high  treason  ifa  war 
be  not  actually  levied,  is  very  strange  doctrine, 
and  the  contrary  has  alwavs  been  held  to  be 
Jaw.    There  may  a  war  be  levied  without  any 
design  upon  the  kins's  person,  or  endangering 
of  it,  which  if  actually  levied  is  high  treason; 
but  a  bare  designing  to  levy  war,  without 
more,  will  not  be  treason;  as,  for  example^  if 
])erson9  do  assemble  themselves,  and  act  vnth 
force  in  opposition  to  some  law  which  they 
think  inconvenient,  and  hope  thereby  to  get 
it  repealed,  this  is  levying  a  war  and  treason, 
though  purposing  and  designing  it,  is  not  so ; 
when  they  endeavour,  in  great  numbers,  with 
force  to  make  some  reformation  of  their  own 
heads,  without  pursuing  the  methods  of  the 
law,  that  is  a  levying  pf  war,  and  treason; 
but   the    purposing  and    designing   it,   is 
not  so."* 

In  this  clear  and  perspicuous  manner  is  the 
law  laid  down  by  this  learned  judge.  It  wouki 
be  easy  for  mc  to  produce  to  you  various 
other  authorities  to  the  same  purpose,  from 
those  who  have  treated  of  the  criminal  law  of 
England ;  but  I  am  unwilling  to  detain  you. 
I  have  read  to  you  the  wor(»  of  lord  chief 
justice  Holt,  who  presided  in  the  various  trials 
for  hiffh  treason,  after  the  Revolution  in  1088; 
and  I  nave  read  to  you  the  words  of  Mr.  justice 
Foster,  who  sat  as  judge  in  the  trials  for  trea- 
son aAerthe  rebellion  1745,  and  from  that 
circumstance  had  his  attention  so  particularly 
called  to  this  branch  of  the  criminal  law,  that 
he  afterwards  wrote  a  very  learned  and  excel- 
lent treatise  upon  the  subject.  And  gentle- 
men, you  find  these  distinguished  and  emi- 
nent judges  laying  down  that  very  distinction 
to  wmch  I  am  humbly  requesting  your  atten- 

*  8ee  Sir  John  Friend's  case^  Vol.  IS,  p.  01, 
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tion ;  and  which  is,  that  where  the  war  to  ba 
levyed,  is  aimed  directlv  against  the  person  of 
the  king,  in  order  todet&one|0r  to  depose 
Um,  then  a  conspiracy  to  levy  such  a  war, 
is  treason ;  but  where  the  purpoee  is  ntrely 
to  make  some  refomation  with  force  and 
numbers,  without  pursuing  the  methods  of 
the  law,  there,  although  the  actual  levying 
such  war  is  treason,  yet  a  conspiracy  to  do  so, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  purposing  and  design* 
ing  it,  is  not  so. 

After  havinr  thus  endeavoured  to  convey 
to  ^ou  a  clear  idea  of  the  important  distinctioo 
which  I  have  been  here  explaining,  I  must 
now  beg  leave,  gentlemen,  to  nil  your  atten- 
tion  to  another  principle  regarding  the  law  of 
treason;  and  it  is  a  principle  the  mora 
strongly  demanding  your  consideration,  ba- 
cause  I  conceive  it  lo  be  of  great  moment  in 
the  present  case. 

In  other  crimes,  a  design  to  commit  the 
crime,  an  intention  or  purpose  of  the  mind  to 
perpetrate  it,  or  even  some  step  taken  towards 
the  eommission  of  it,  does  not  constitute  the 
crime  itself.  An  intention  to  commit  theft 
or  murder,  however  it  may  mark  the  guilt  of 
the  mind,  ^et  while  remaining  a  bare  intention 
it  is  not  viewed  in  the  same  light,  nor  draws 
after  it  the  punishment  of  the  law,  as  if  the 
guilty  purpose  had  been  carried  into  efiect, 
and  the  crime  actuall  v  committed. 

In  the  crime  of  high  treason,  however,  the 
case  is  different ;  and  there  the  nile  is,  Vokmioi 
rtpmtatur  fro  facto.  In  treason,  the  circum- 
stance to  be  reganled  is,  the  intention  of  the 
mind.  It  is  the  purpose  and  design ;  or,  in 
other  words,  it  is  the  guilty  heart,  that  is  in 
this  crime  the  object  ot  punishment.  Accor- 
dingly, it  is  the  traitorously  compassing  and 
imagining,  that  constitutes  the  offence,  and 
the  overt  acts  are  only  viewed  as  the  evidence 
of  the  traitorous  intention. 

So  clearly  is  this  the  principle  of  the  law, 
that  if  a  person  was  to  put  to  death  the  kins, 
the  indictment  against  him  would  be  laid, 
not  for  committing  that  most  atrocious  act, 
but  it  would  be  laid  against  him  for  compas- 
sing and  imagining  the  death  of  the  king ;  and 
the  killing  of  the  King  would  be  the  overt  act 
to  prove  tue  oompassiug  and  imagining  of  it. 
After  the  restoration,  when  jlM  Kegicides 
came  to  be  tried  for  the  murder  ol  king 
Charles  1st,  the  indictment  was  not  laid,  upon 
their  having  put  the  king  to  death ;  but  tney 
were  charged  with  traitorously  compassins  and 
imagining  the  death  of  the  king,  and  the 
taking  oBf  his  head  was  laid  as  one  of  the 
overt  acts. 

This  is  well  stated  by  Mr.  Justice  Foster, 
where  he  says, "  The  indictment  must  cluu-ge 
that  the  defendant  did  traitorously  compasa 
and  imagine,  &c.  and  then  go  on  and  charge 
the  several  overt  acts  as  the  means  employed 
by  the  defendant,  for  executing  his  tiaitoroua 
purposes.  For  the  compassing  is  consklered 
as  the  treason,  the  overt  acts  as  the  means 
made  use  of  to  eficcttiate  the  intentions  and 
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imaginitioiis  of  the- heart.  And,  therefore, 
in  the  case  of  the  Keucides,  the  incBctmeat 
charged  that  thev  did  traitorously  compaaa 
and  imafiiDe  the  death  ^f  the  king.  And  the 
taking  olfhis  head  was  laid,  among  others,  as 
an  overt  act  of  compassing :  And  the  person 
who  was  supposed  to  hwe  given  the  stroke, 
was  convicted  on  the  same  imlictment/' 

And  a  little  afterwards,  he  adds,  "  The  8ta« 
tute  of  treasons  hath  with  great  propriety  re- 
tained the  rule,  Voluntai  pro  facto.  It  consi- 
dereth  the  wicked  imaginations  of  the  heart 
in  the  same  degree  of  gyilt,  as  if  carried  into 
actual  execution,  from  the  moment  measures 
appear  to  have  been  taken  to  render  them 
eflectual." 

In  the  crime  of  treason,  therefore,  the  law 
«on6iders  and  looks  to  the  wicked  imaginations 
ot  the  heart;  and  the  overt  acts  are  only  the 
indications  and  evidence  of  the  tfaitorous  pur- 

Sose.  From  this  it  necessarily  follows,  and  it 
eseryes, gentlemen,  your  particular  attention, 
that  in  any  charge  for  high  treason,  and  in 
considering  the  overt  acts  laid,  and  the  proof 
brought  in  support  of  them,  the  great  and  im- 
portant object  must  be,  to  weigh,  with  the 
most  cautious  deliberation,  the  nature  of  the 
pvert  acts,  and  judge  how  iu  they  are  such  as 
carry  a  conviction  to  the  mind  of  a  jury,  of 
ihe  wicked  and  traitorous  purpose  in  the  per- 
son accused,  of  compassing  ana  imagining  the 
death  of  the  king. 

Gentlemen,  I  must  entreat  your  attentk)n 
to  thb,  for  it  is  of  great  importance.  You  see 
the  principle  of  the  law  is,  that  it  is  the  trai- 
torous purpose  of  the  mind,  which  aknc 
constitutes  the  offence.  The  overt  acts  are 
only  stated  as  proofii  of  that  traitorous  pur- 
pose, and,  therefore,  the  thing  to  be  consi- 
dered is,  tiie  nature,  the  amount,  and  import 
of  the  overt  acts;  and  whether  they  anbrd 
compleat  and  convincing  proof,  that  they 
must  and  can  only  have  proceeded,  from  the 
wicked  and  guilty  intention  of  compassing 
and  imagining  the  death  of  the  king. 

In  the  present  case,  the  species  of  treason 
charged  is,  the  compassing  and  imagining  the 
deatn  of  the  king,  and,  therefore,  the  overt 
acts  must  be  such  as  necessarily  to  prove  that 
charge*  The  overt  act  can  be  of  no  sort  of 
consequence,  unless  in  so  far  as  it  can  connect 
with  and  prove  the  malidous  compassing  and 
imagining.  An  overt  act  amounting  to  anv 
thing  less  than  this»  can  be  of  no  avail.  It 
may  show  a  seditious  purpose,  or  may  amount 
to  an  offence  of  some  other  kind ;  but  where 
it  is  laid  in  support  of  an  indictment  for  com- 
passing and  imagining,  it  must  necessarily 
apply  to  that,  or  otherways  can  be  of  no 
weight  in  proof  of  the  charge.  In  short,  the 
wicked  purpose  of  the  heart  constitutes  the 
crime ;  and  a  jury  must  be  sure  of  that 
mked  purpose  m  the  person  accused,  before 
they  can  convict. 

Although  I  have  said,  gentlemen,  that,  in 
other  crimes,  the  intention  or  guilt  of  the 
min^  dues  not  constitute  the  offence,  and  that 
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it'is  r^uisile  the  intention  foeactuall;^  carried 
into  efifect,  yet  1  must  at  the  same  time  ob» 
serve,  that  in  all  crimes  whatever,  the  greater 
or  lesser  degree  of  guilt  in  the  mind,  essen* 
tially  varies,  and  changes  the  extent  of  the  oU 
fence.  Thus,  in  homicide,  it  totally  depends 
upon  the  intention  of  the  heart,  whether  it  is 
to  be  deemed  any  crime  at  all ;  or,  if  a  crime» 
then  of  what  nature  that  crime  is.  The  effect 
is  the  same,  for  the  man  is  killed ;  but  the 
person  who  killed  him,  may  be  gCdlty  or  inno- 
cent, according  to  circumstances.  If  he  has 
killed  him  by  innocent  misfortune,  or  in  ne- 
cessary self  defence,  he  is  guilty  of  no  crime^ 
If  he  nas  killed  him  only  upon  provocation^ 
and  in  sudden  passion,  he  is  guilty  only  of 
manslaughter.  If  he  has  killed  tiim  of  design 
and  from  malice  prepense,  ex  malitia  pracogim 
tata,  it  is  the  atrocious  crime  of  foul  and  de- 
liberate murder.  The  whole  colour  and  com- 
plexion of  the  offence,  in  short,  shifU  and  va- 
ries according  to  the  degree  of  guilt  in  the 
heart,  from  which  it  proems. 

In  treason,  however,  as  I  have  already 
shown  ^ou,  the  very  essence  of  the  crime  lies 
wholly  in  the  wicked  purpose  or  intention. 
It  is  not  necessaiy,  as  m  other  crimes,  that 
the  purpose  be  carried  into  effect,  but  the 
very  neart  is  to  be  looked  into,  and  if  the  de- 
liberate and  wicked  purpose  is  found  there,  it 
is  the  aime  of  treason.  The  law  requires,  in- 
deed, that  the  traitorous  purpose  must  be  roa^ 
nifested  proveablement  by  open  deed ;  that  is 
to  sa^,  by  overt  acts  sufficiently  proved ;  but 
as  it  IS  the  criminal  purpose  that  is  the  object 
of  punishment,  so  the  overt  acts  are  only  the 
manifestation  of  the  traitorous  intention,  and 
are  not  to  be  regarded  nor  held  of  any  weight, 
excepting  in  so  &r  as  they  amount,  to  clear 
manifest  and  unequivocal  proofs,  of  the  wicked 
purpose  of  compassing  and  imagining  the 
death  of  the  king. 

My  lord  chieQustice  Coke,  in  the  drd  part 
of  his  Institutes,  where  he  treats  of  the  crime 
of  high  treason,  frequently  repeats  the  maxim, 
Actus  lum  fsLcit  reum  ntsi  me»M  sU  rea.  It  is 
not  the  deed  that  makes  the  guilt;  but  it  is 
the  guilty  mind  that  constitutes  the  crime. 
You  are  to  look,  therefore,  gentlemen,  to  the 
intentions  and  imaginations  of  the  heart.  You 
are  to  consider  the  overt  acts  only  in  so  far  as 
they  may  manifest  the  wicked  intention.  You 
are  scrupulously  to  weigh  the  overt  acts,  and 
consider  whether  thev  afford  proof  of  that 
wicked,  deliberate,  and  malicious  purpose  of 
the  heart,  and  whether  they  carry  home  to 
^our  own  minds  and  consciences  a  clear  and 
full  conviction  of  the  compassing  and  imafpn* 
ing  the  death  of  the  king,  which  is  the  cnme 
charged  in  this  indictment 

Gentlemen,  I  have  dwelt  the  longer  upo^ 
this,  and  have  enforced  the  more  earnestlv 
the  principles  I  have  stated,  because  I  think 
they  are  peculiarly  applicable  to  a  case  such 
as  the  present  In  every  indictment  where 
the  species  of  treason  cnarged  is  the  CQm» 
passing  or  imagining  the  death  of  the  king^ 
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the  &ftti  acU  laiA,  Must  be  such  as  dearly 
prove  aund  ttnoii^  that  traitoroiu  purpoie^ 
lliis,  as  your  own  eood  sense  wiU  at  once  sug«> 
gfest  to  you,  nsusi  Se  a  very  nice  and  delicate 
lAatier.  Hard  H  is^  to  dive  into  the  recesses 
df  the  human  heiart ;  and  y^t,  till  you  do  this, 
and  dee  it  in  the  clearest  and  fullest  lightj  you 
are  mn,  as  men  of  honour  and  integrity,  eiiti- 
fled  to  conclude^  thai  guiH  is  proved,  nor  to 
oansign  your  fellow  citizen  to  that  punishment 
which  IS  due  to  those  oaly  who  are  truly  gtiilty 
of  tlie  crkne  that  is  charged. 

And  this  leads,  getotlemefi,  to  a  considerik* 
tlon  whidi  I  deem  of  great  importance,  and 
which  r^gaidS  the  nattire  of  overt  acts,  a«  jt- 
Anisite  to  support  an  liidictmelit,  #her^  the 
charge  is,  the  compassing  or  imagining  the 
death  of  the  king. 

There  may  occur  certain  timM  and  situa* 
tions,  where  circomstanc^s,  which  in  them- 
selves are  seemingly  very  slight,  may  y^ 
justhr  be  held  such  overt  acts,  as  clearly  and 
conclusively  to  prove  and  demonstrate  the 
traitorous  purpose  But  while,  as  I  shall  im- 
mediately show,  this  not  only  may  be,  but  at 
certain  periods  actually  has  been  the  caSe; 
yet,  upon  the  Other  hand^  there  may  full  as 
certainly  exist  periods  and  conjunctures, 
where  it  would  be  dangerous  and  perilous  in 
the  extreme,  from  any  circumstances  or  anv 
overt  acts,  other  than  those  of  the  most  infal*> 
lible  and  unambiguous  kind,  to  form  the  con* 
elusion  of  guilt. 

I  think  f  iti&y  well  and  successfully  illus- 
trate this,  by  taking  a  very  short  review  of 
the  trials  for  high  treason,  since  the  glorious 
era  of  the  Revolution  in  1688.  Alter  kinjg 
William  ascended  the  throne,  and  during  his 
reign,  repeated  attempts  were  made  to  over- 
turn tiie  government,  an4  there  were  even 
some  conspiracies  for  the  assassination  of  the 
king.  In  like  manner,  after  the  illustrious 
house  of  Hanover  was  happily  seated  on  the 
throne,  difierent  efforts  were  made  by  the  ex- 
iled family  and  their  friends,  to  excite  rebel- 
lion, and  restore  the  house  of  Stuart.  This 
produced,  fit st,  the  rebellion  J715,  soon  afler 
the  accession  of  Geoi^  ist,  and  afterwards 
the  rebellion  1745,  ouring  the  reign  of  his 
Ihte  majesty,  king  George  2nd. 

Almost  the  whole  cases  that  have  occurred 
of  trials  for  high  treajfbn  since  the  year  1688, 
have  arisen  from  the  many  repeated,  but  roost 
fortunately  unsuccessful  endeavours  of  the 
exiled  family  to  recover  the  throne.  In  these 
trials,  much  argument  and  discussion  seem  to 
have  taken  place,  regarding  the  overt  acts  re- 
quisite for  proving  the  compassing  or  imagi- 
ning the  death  of  the  kin^ ;  and,  in  many  of 
these  cases,  facts  and  circumstances  appa- 
^tly  very  slender,  have  yet  been  held  suffi- 
cient to  mani^st  the  traitorous  purpose. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  tire  you  with  goin» 
through  a  number  of  different  cases.  I  shall 
take  otie  as  an  example  of  the  whole,  and  it 
is  the  case  of  lord  viscount  Preston,  who  was 
tried  in  the  year  1690,  upon  an  indicUnent 


for  omp^sfng  or  jkna^mag  the  dealSi  of  cfa» 

at^.  His  lordship  and  two  otbor  gMtlameft 
r  procured  a  smack  to  transport  tlttn  to 
France,  but  w«re  stopped  before  they  fot  out 
of  the  river  Thames,  and  their  papers  seized/ 
Amon^  the  papere,  wsa  found  a  seheniB  iii^ 
tended  to  be  lud  before  <he  French  kingi,  or 
his  ministers,  for  ipvuding  the  kingdom  in  9e^ 
vour  of  the  Pretandor,  with  many  letters, 
notesj  and  memorandums,  all  tending  to  IM 
saade  purpose.  Lord- Preston,  lateatnlgfel| 
went  into  a  boat  at  Surry  stairs,  in  which  he 
was  conveyed  to  the  MOack  that  was  to  convejr 
him  to  France,  but  waB' seized  before  be  haid 
gotout  of  the  river.     -  ' 

Upon  his  trial,  lord  Preston  insisted  that  no 
•vert  act  was  proved  upon  him  in  Middlesex, 
where  all  the  overt  acts  were  laid ;  for  he  waA 
taken  with  the  papers  in  the  couit^  of  Kent: 
But  the  Court  tofa  theory,  that  if,  upon  the 
#hole  evidence,  they  did  believe  that  nislordt 
ship  had  an  intention  of  going  into  Fraace^ 
and  to  carry  those  pa^s  wit&r  for  the  pur^ 
poses  charged  in  the  indictment,  his  taking 
ixNLt  at  Surry  stairs,  whtoh  are  in  Middieset^ 
in  order  to  go  on  board  the  smack,  was  a  suf*- 
ficlent  overt  act  in  Middlesex.  Every  step 
taken  for  those  purposes,  was  an  overt  act ; 
and  accordingly  tne  jury  found  him  guilty. 

Here  you  see,  that  this  seemingly  tHvial 
and  slight  circumstance  iff  his  taking  boat  at 
Surry  stairs,  was  held  a  sufficient  overt  Ak\  of 
the  treason  charged;  but  then^  you  will  re- 
mark, gentlemen,  that  there  bein|;  a  dear,  de^ 
finite,  and  unambiguous  object  in  view,  and 
to  which  the  overt  act  Was  to  be  applied,  so, 
every  step  taken  for  accomplishing  thatob^ 
ject,  was  an  overt  act  demonstratine  the 
traitorous  purpose.  Nothing  less  than  depo- 
sing and  destroying  the  king  could  be  the  ob« 
Ject  in  view ;  for  the  restoring  the  Pretends 
was  utterly  incompatible  with  the  pres«rva<< 
tion  and  safety  of  the  king  upon  the  throne. 

The  papers  and  letters  found  •  upon  lord 
Preston  clearly  demonstrated  what  was  in- 
tended ;  for  they  were  written  in  prosecution 
of  certain  determinate  purposes,  which  were 
all  treasonable,  and  then  in  contemplatbn  of 
the  offenders.  Any  step,. therefore,  even  the 
taking  boat  at  Suny  stairs  to  eo  into  France, 
was  an  overt  act  sufficiently  p&in  and  mani^ 
fest  As  my  lord  Holt  said  to  the  jury :  <*  If 
any  one  can  design  innocently  to  go  to  France 
at  this  time  of  tl^  day,  with  such  papen  and 
in  such  a  manner,  I  leave  to  the  jury's  con- 
sideration.*' 

I  mieht  go  through  a  great  variety  of  other 
cases  ortreason  that  have  occurred  since  the 
Revolution,  but  it  is  altogether  unnecessary,  ne 
they  would  only  illustrate  the  same'  thing. 
In  all  of  them,  the  invariable  object  has  hetik 
to  restore  the  exiled  family  to  the  crown,  and 
for  that  purpose  to  depose  and  dethrone  th^ 
king  in  possession.  The  purpose,  therefore, 
was  certain  and  determinate,  so  that  not  even 
a  doubt  could  be  entertained  about  it ;  and 
when  that  was  the  case,  overt  actS|  evea  of  the 
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slighleibt  kiiid,  might  be  hcM  sottdwt,  it  ' 
teeing  impo^ible  that  ttOT  Slept  towaidstesto*  ' 
ring  ttie  Ft etendel'  could  mean  any  tbing  iesa 
than  deposing  the  king. 

Byt,  ^tlettieti,  it  would  be  most  unjust 
and  uniair,  to  Infer,  that  circumetanceB  equally 
ilight^  should  be  held  sufficient  o?ett 
acts,  where  the  situation  is  widely  different^ 
and  where  there  is  no  such  clear  and  deter* 
minaiec^jeet  to  connect  with  a  traitoroos  pur* 
pose.  In  order  to  fix  the  existence  of  the 
traitorous  intention,  it  is  necessary,  that 
thera  should,  in  the  first  place,  be  proof  that 
the  objeet  in  view  is  clearly  and  certainly  to 
affect  the  person  of  the  king.  Without  evi* 
dence  of  such  certain  and  determinate  objecti 
it  musi  Wtfn^st  to  suppose  a  traitorous  pur- 
pose, or  to*  hold,  as  overt  acts,  fkcta  luid  cir* 
eumstanoes,'  which  may  have  had  for  iheit 
ebjecty  9smetMng  exceedingly  difevent  fttmi 
any  such  misst  n^icked  and  crimiiial  design. 

It  wMikl  be  a  danmous  thing,  indeed,  and 
would  be  bringing  the  liberty  end  security  of 
the  subject  Into  a  most  perilous  condition,  if, 
upon  the  bare  eopposiiion  of  the  extstenoe  of 
a  design  to  dethrone  the  king,  end  oveiturt 
the  government,  any  juiy  was  to  iaterptet 
into  overt  a(:tB  of  tieason,  facts  and  ciroum* 
utanoes,  which,  if  there  be  no  such  object  in 
view,  may  be  cither  in  themselves  altogether 
kmocefit,  or  at  least  infinitely  less  criminal, 
than  Xb  deserve  the  denomination  of  hMi 
treason.  It^  becomes  you,  thet«fotv,  gentle^ 
iMien,  ttnd  ift  is  a  duty  which  you  owe  to  yoor^ 
selves  and  to  your  country,  to  proceed  with 
the  nicest  ilattlion  and  circumspection.  Be* 
feve  you  admk  drcHHistanoes  in  tlie  conduct 
of  ally  maiH  as  overt  acts  of  a  treasonable 
purpose  in  his  mind,  y<M  muA  be  xtdl  as- 
sured, and  have  indubitable  proof,  that  there 
did  exist  a  certain  and  determinate  object,  to- 
vt^ards  accomplishing  which  these  overt  acts 
tended ;  or,  in  Olhev  words,  ^at  there  was  t 
fixed  (mrpose  t»f 'eompassing  or  imagining  the 
tieath  of  the  king.  Nay,  more,  you  must  see 
that  object  dearly  connected  with,  and 
hroiight  home  to  the  person'  accused ;  for 
iMherwise  you  CMinot  fix  upon  him  the  trai- 
foreus  purpose,  let  the  existence  of  the^cheme 
beever  so  certain. 

t  am  much  afraid,  gentlemen,  I  hav^  de*- 
tained  you  too  long  with  these  general  obser^ 
"vations  respecting  the  law  of  nigh  treason. 
Happily  ibr  the. peace  and  tranquillity  of  this 
country,  we  are  little  acquainted  with  fHals 
of  this  kind,  and  the  subject  beit>g  new  to 
yon,  I  thottght  it  my  duty  to  endeavour  to 
ttxpkun,  as  'clearly  as  in  my  power,  what  I 
conceive  to  be  the  principhn  of  the  law  of 
tfeaJKm,  so  far  as  any  ways  ttiaterial  for  the 
iconsideralion  of  the  present  case.  I  shaH 
nowpmceedto  tftkt  yon  sotne  observations 
«pon  the  evidence  which  you  have  this  day 
tieard ;  and  the  attentioti  with  wl»ch  yon 
liave  hlth^iTto  honoured  tne,  induces  me  to 
liope  Hwt  yeu'WiHpiAientlyUstttntowhatl 
wwe  yet  to 


Gtotlemeii^  you  have  heard  the  indict- 
ment a^nst  the  ptisener  read,  and  you  have 
heatd  It  recapitulated  and  enlarged  upon  by 
the  counsel  tor  the  crown.  It  is  veiy  long, 
aad  I  will  not  tire  yon  now  by  going  over  the  se- 
veral JMtfts.  I  have  already  observed,  that, 
thotigo  branched  out  Into  a  great  number  of 
dififereidt  artkSes,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  the 
eoiy^  species  of  treasoA  charged,  is  that  of 
oompaasing  or  imagining  the  death  of  the 
kins.  Not  being  accustomed  to  this  very 
profix  form  of  indictment,  I  find  mvself  l^t 
and  bewildered  in  its  verbosity  and  endless 
repetitions.  I  presume,  however,  that  the 
various  articles  or  counts,  into  which  it  is 
branched  out,  are  meant  as  setting  forth  s6 
many  diflferent  overt  acts  of  the  species  of 
treason  charged.  In  place,  therefore,  of  IbU 
lowing  the  indictment  minutely,  I  shall  now 
confine  myself  to  those  particulars  wbkh  the 
prosecutor  seems  chiefly  to  have  rested  upon, 
as  the  overt  acts  in  support  of  his  charge,  and 
to  which,  accordingly,  the  proof  which  he 
has  this  day  brought,  has  been  directed. 

The  first  branch  ef  the  evidence  adduced 
en  the  nart  of  the  prosecution,  was,  as  you 
were  txAot,  to  explain  and  point  out  to  you  the 
nature  sirid  the  spirit  of  the  measures  of  that 
meetini;  called  the  British  Convention,  whkh 
was  held  here  some  time  in  the  end  of  la^ 
year.  Evidence  was  introduced,  likewise,  re- 
specting the  objects  of  a  society  held  in  Lpn* 
don,  called  the  London  Corresponding  So- 
ciety, and  you  have  had  printed  papers  and 
lettem  produced  to  you  regarding  certuh 
proceedings  of  that  society.  And  the  great 
porpose  of  all  this  evidence  is,  to  connect  to- 
gether, as  intimately  as  possible,  the  views 
Imd  objects  of  that  society  in  London,  with 
those  of  the  British  Convention,  and  the  so- 
eiety  of  the  Friends  of  the  People  in  Scothmd. 

I  must  remark,  gentlemen,  that  in  all  this, 
the  oounsei  fiir  the  prosethjtion  have  taken  a 
Very  wkie  and  extraordinary  range.  Societies 
In  two  distant  and  difierent  parts  of  the  united 
kingdoms,  are  thus  endeavoured  to  be  bleodM 
together,  although  composed  of  individtuds 
totally  difierent;  and  every  measure  adopted 
by  the  one,  is  not  only  to  be  supposed  the 
measure  of  the  other,  but  every  the  mosk 
wild,  frantic,  or  intemperate  proposal  or  ei^- 
pression  of  any  rash  individual  in  the  one,  is 
not  only  to  fix  that  character  upon  the  whole 
of  that  numerous  society  to  which  he  belongs^ 
but  at  once  to  transfer  end  to  contaminSte 
I  -^ith  the  same  ehamcier  a  distinct  set  of  men 
I  at  several  hundred  miles  distance. 

I  will  not  detain  you  hj  going  through 
the  papers  which  were  produced,  and  which 
you  Ibis  day  have  heard  read,  but  I  must  take 
the  liberty  of  oflii^ring  some  general  rematks 
upon  the  whole  of  this  branch  of  the  evi- 
dence, and  what  weight  or  influence  it  ou^ 
to  have  upon  your  minde,  hi  considering  uie 
case  of  the  unfortunate  prisoner  at  the  bur, 
whose  life  is  now  in  vour  mds. 

It  is  a  fa<^  wclllbowntdalleffyou,that 
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for  a  number  of  years  past,  theie  have  beeo 
inaDy  peraons  who  have  thoii|{hl  that  there 
were  abuses  requiring  correction,  and  that 
for  this  purpose  certain  reforms  in  the  consti- 
tution of  praurliament  was  necessaiy.  Whe- 
ther this  opinion  be  well  or  ill  founded,  I  do 
ix>t  think  It  in  the  least  deme  matenU  for 
me  to  inquire,  nor  would  it  be  proper  here  to 
enter  into  such  a  discussion.  1  snail  be  al- 
lowed to  say,  however,  that  it  is  an  opinion 
which  has  at  least  extensively  prevailed,  and 
has  been  countenanced  and  supported  bv 
many  persons,  not  onlv  of  the  highest  rank 
and  most  respectable  characters,  but  men,  as 
xealously  ana  sincerely  attached  to  the  go- 
vernment and  constitution  of  this  country,  as 
any  in  the  kingdom.  It  has  been  repeatedly 
the  subject  of  discussion  in  parliament,  and  it 
has  been  an  object,  zealously  pursued  by 
many  societies  and  bodies  of  men  in  different 
pgrts  of  the  kingdom,  and  this  for  a  course  of 
years  past,  without  incurrinjg  the  censure  or 
meeting  with  any  check  from  ^vemment. 
Indesd,  while  men  act  upon  an  opinion,  of  the 
justice  of  which  they  have  an  honest  convic- 
tion, and  while  thev  pursue  that,  in  a  per- 
fectly fkirrleeU,  and  constitutional  way,  it  is 
impossible,  that  in  tliis  free  and  happy  coun- 
try, they  can  meet  with  either  censure  or  re- 
prehension. 

I  have  said  thus  much,  gentlemen,  because 
I  wish  you  to  remember  and  keep  it  in  your 
view,  that  every  man  who  is  friendly  to  re- 
form, and  even  zealous  tor  promoting  it,  is 
not  upon  that  account,  to  be  set  down  as  a 
person  entertaining  hostile  intentions  against 
the  law  and  government  of  the  country. 
There  are  many  persons  warmly  attached  to 
teform,  whose  views  are  not  only  the  most 
pure,  and  whose  love  of  the  constitution  u 
not  only  the  most  thoroughly  sincere ;  but 
who,  from  their  very  ardour  for  preserving  the 
constitution  in  its  utmost  purity,  cherish  the 
idea  of  reform^  and  pursue  the  completion  of 
it  vrith  enthusiastic  zeal.  Whether  their  idea 
be  ri^t  or  be  wrong,  it  is  of  no  consequence. 
While  they  pursue  it  fairly  and  honestly, 
they  certainly  ean  incur  at  least  no  blame; 
ana  I  earnestly  request  of  you  to  remember, 
that  those  who  are  friends  to  reform,  are  not 
upon  that  account  to  be  supposed  or  pre- 
sumed enemies  to  the  constitution;  for  if 
you  did,  you  would  rashly  involve  in  that  de* 
acription,  not  only  many  honest,  sincere,  and 
welf-meaning  men,  but  also  some  of  the  most 
pure,  the  most  enlightened,  and  the  most  ex- 
alted characters  in  this  nation. 

And,  gentlemen,  I  must  beg  leave  to  go  a 
little  faither,  and  while  you  are  to  be  careful 
not  to  presume,  that  men,  because  they  are 
friends  to  reform,  are  therefore  hostile  to  go- 
vernment, I  must  entreat  of  you  also  to  reflect, 
that  in  societies  or  assemblies  of  men,  you 
are  not  to  conclude,  that  the  extravagant,  the 
wild,  or  the  intemperate  opinions  and  ideas 
of  some,  are  the  opinions  and  ideaar.of 
efts^  other  person  of  which  the  society 


or  .  meeting  may  be  compost, .  In  aH 
such  numerous  assemblies,  there  will  often 
shoot  up  violent  and  turbulent  spirits, 
whom  the  more  sober  and  moderate  may  for 
a  time  be  unable  to  resist;  but  because  such 
intemperate  men  may  for  a  while  rule,  and 
give  the  colour  of  their  own  minds  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  meeting,  it  wcHild  be  hard 
to  condemn  the  whole,  in  one  indiscriminate 
heap,  and  so  involve  Uie  innocent  with  the 
euilty.  I^et  every  man  be  responsible  for 
nimself  alone.  In  common  fairness  and  in 
justice,  we  ought  to  separate  and  discrimi- 
nate; and  till  a  man  is  proved  to  be  himself 
guilty,  do  net  let  us  involve  him  in  the  guilt 
of  another. 

We  have  heardmuch  to-day  of  what  passed 
in  the  meeting  at  the  Globe4avem  m  Ja. 
nuaiy  last,  and  of  the  proceedings  at  Chalk 
farm  upon  14th  ApriL  I  am  exceeding^j  far 
from  wishing  to  vindicate  those  meetings^ 
and  still  less  will  I  attempt  to  justify  their 
wild  and  exttavsjgant  proceedings ;  but,  not* 
withstanding  this,  I  am  willing  to  believe, 
that  thoe  must  have  been  many  individuals, 
who,  however  well  disposed  to  support  the 
cause  of  reform  to  a  certain  extent,  would 
never  have  adopted  any  violent  and  inconsi- 
dfrate  ideas  of  toe  leaders  of  those  meetings, 
but,  on  the  contrarv,  if  they  had  seen  any 
such  farther  pursued,  or  about  to  be  seriously 
carried  into  effect,  would  at  once  have  resisted 
them  with  their  utmost  force,  and  if  unsuccess- 
ful in  that  resistance,  would  instantly  have 
relinquished  and  abandoned  a  society,  whose 
measures  were  not  calculated  to  promote  re- 
form, but  to  produce  anarchy  and  confiision. 

You  have  been  told,  gentlemen,  that  to- 
wards the  end  of  last  year,  and  in  the  b^in- 
nin^  of  the  present,  the  object  of  the  difieient 
societies  for  reform,  came  to  assume  a  new 
appearance.  The  obtaining  a  reform  of  the 
representation  in  parliament,  was  still  held 
out  as  the  ostensible  pretext,  while,  in  fact, 
as  we  are  told,  more  oaring  and  criminal  de- 
signs were  secretly  in  view.  In  short,  it  is 
said,  the  plan  was,  to  assemble  what  was  to 
be  called  a  General  Convention,  to  be  com- 
posed of  delegates  from  various  societies, 
meetinzs,  and  assemblies  of  men  in  difierent 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  which  was  intended, 
forsooth,  to  supersede  the  House  of  Commons 
in  its  representative  capacitv,and  to  assume  to 
itself  all  the  functions  and  powers  of  a  na> 
tional  legislature. 

If  there  really  did  exist  so  daring  a  design, 
it  was  not  less  wicked  and  criminal,  than  mad 
and  absurd  in  the  extreme.  It  could  spring 
up  only  in  the  brain  of  persons  that  were  in- 
sane, and  could  not  seriously  exist  in  the  ra- 
tional mind  of  any  sober  thinking  man.  Hie 
wild,  and  intemperate  language,  and  proceed- 
ings of  the  Globe  tavern,  smd  Chalk  farm 
meetings,  might  indeed  justly  awaken  the  at- 
tention of  government,  and  might  render  it 
wise  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  such  men^ 
and  to  take  the  requisite  measures  for  pre- 
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ireotiDg  that  general  xonventioD^  which,  if  it 
should  De  actuated  by  so  intemperate  a  spirit, 
might  be  productive   of  danserous   conse- 

riences.  But  while  I  may  readily  admit  this, 
must  at  the  same  time  own,  gentlemen, 
that  I  feel  in  my  own  mind  such  a  love  and 
veneration  for  our  excellent  constitution,  and 
I  place  such  conBdencein  the  ^ood  sense  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britain,  and  m  their  full  con- 
viction of  the  blessings  of  that  government 
under  which  they  live,  that  I  can  scarcely  suffer 
myself  to  entertain  an  idea  that  this  proposed 
general  convention,  even  if  it  had  assembled, 
which  it  never  did,  would  ever  have  given 
their  concurrence  and  support  to  any  mea- 
sures inimical  to  government,  or  have  gone  a 
single  step  farther  than  to  take  fair,  le^^,  and 
constitutional  measures  for  renewing  their 
applications  to  parliament  for  obtaining  a 
rerorm. 

I  beg  leave  to  say  a|:ain,  gentlemen,  that  I 
am  very  far  from  wishing  or  attempting  to 
justify  the  proceedings  at  the  Globe  tavern 
or  at  Chalk  farm ;  or  in  short  of  any  such 
meetings ;   and  I  think  government  acted 
cautiously  and  wisely  in  usmg  means  to  pre- 
vent the  proposed  general  convention.    But, 
however  prudently  government  might  act,  in 
this  respect,  you  will  remember,  also,  that 
the  general  convention  never  did  assemble; 
and  I  cannot  help,  therefore,  thinking  it  ra- 
ther hard  to  conclude,  with  any  certainty, 
what  would  have  been  the  proceedings  ana 
the  resolutions  of  that  assembly,  if  they  had 
^ver  been  brought  together.    What  may  be 
a  sufficient  cause  of  alarm  as  to  what  possibly 
might  happen,  can  be  no  just  ground  for  con- 
cluding,   tnat    what  was  dreaded  certainly 
would  have  happened,  had  the  convention 
met.    I  feel  a  persuasion  in  my  mind,  nay,  I 
have  not  a  doubt,  that  if  that  convention  had 
ever  assembled,  and  if  there  were  any  persons 
who  had  formed  dangerous  or  crimmal  de- 
signs, they  would   have  found  their  views 
completely  frustrated  and  disappointed.  When 
the  crisis  arrived,  and  when  it  was  to  be  fi- 
xudlv  resolved  what  measures  were  to  be  pur- 
sued, reason  and  good  sense  must  have  pre- 
vailed ;  and  all  the  an^ry  expressions,  ana  all 
the  hasty,  rash,  and  intemperate  resolutions 
and  publications   which    had    been   before 
sent  forth,  would  have  vanished,  as  sound 
and  fury,  signifying  nothing.    When  brought 
to  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  they  would 
have   paused,   and   wiser  and  cooler  men, 
with  that  irresistible  influence,  which  the 
dictates  of  souud   reason  must   ever  com- 
mand,   would  have  taught  them  that  the 
excellent   constitution    under    which    they 
.lived,  would  be  but  ill-exchanged  for  anarchy 
and   confusion;    that  this,  however,  would 
,be   the    too   certain    result    of  any    rash 
attempt  to  substitute  another  in  its  place; 
that  any  requisite    and   salutary    reforms, 
would   be   best   attained  by  those   known 
and   legal   means   which   the  constitution 
itself  had  provided;    that  their  demands, 


if  just  in  themselves,  would  ultimately 
be  complied  with;*  that,  in  ^e  mean 
while,  they  should  learn  to  value  that  peace, 
security,  and  happiness  which  they  ei^oyed ; 
and  not,*  by  impatient  and  inconsiderate 
violence,  tear  to  pieces  the  whole  &bric  of 
government,  and  involve  themselves  and  their 
country  in  confusion  and  disorder. 

Beasoning,  so  sound  and  so  convincing, 
would  infallibly  have  prevailed;  and  at  any 
rate,  I  surely  may  at  least  say,  that  it  would 
be  unfair  to  form  any  unfavourable  conclusion 
as  to  what  would  have  been  the  conduct  and 
proceedings  of  a  convention,  which  it  is  ad- 
mitted never  did  assemble.  The  very  purpose 
of  this  intended  convention,  seems  to  have 
been,  to  know  and  to  collect  the  sentiments 
of  the  friends  of  reform  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom ;  and  as  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  views  of  men  were  exceedingly  different 
both  as  to  the  extent  of  any  reform  to  be 
sought,  and  as  to  the  manner  and  time  of  ap- 
plying for  it,  so  I  think  it  would  be  unjust  to 
presume  that  the  convention  would  have 
come  to  any  criminal  resolutions;  and  sdu 
more  unjust  to  presume  that  every  set  of  men 
who  thought  of  sending  delegates  to  that  con^ 
vention,  mid  no  other  view  nor  purpose,  than 
to  supersede  the  House  of  Commons,  and  to 
assume  all  the  functions  and  powers  of  that 
assembly. 

But,  gentlemen,  I  am  afraid  I  have  dwelt 
too  long  upon  this ;  and  I  should  not  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  say  so  much  if  we  had 
not  this  day  heard  at  sucn  length  of  the  pro- 
ceedings at  the  Globe  tavern,  and  at  Chalk- 
farm,  with  the  view  of  assimilating  the  spirit 
and  purposes  of  those  meetings,  and  of  the 
intendea  general  coi^vention,  with  that  of 
some  of  the  meetings  and  societies  of  the 
friends  of  Uie  People  in  this  country. 

For  this  reason,  I  thought  it  my  duty,  to 
trouble  you  with  the  observations  I  have  sug- 
gested, in  order  that  you  might  not  be  apt  to 
K>rm  too  hasty  conclusions ;  that  you  might 
not  be  led  to  suppose  criminal  designs  without 
the  clearest  proof;  that  you  might  not  trans- 
fer the  guilt  of  one  man,  or  of  one  set  of  men, 
to  another;  but  that  you  might  distinguish, 
and  carefully  consider^  what  is  the  real  nature 
and  amount  of  the  offence,  and  whetlier  even 
the  being  guilty  of  that  offence,  is  brought 
home  to  the  person  accused  ? 

With  regard  to  the  prisoner  now  at  the  bar, 
he  was  no  member  of  the  London  Corres- 
ponding Society,  nor  had  he  any  concern  in 
the  proceedings  either  at  the  Globe  tavern 
or  at  Chalk  farm.  Indeed,  no  such  thing  is 
even  pretended ;  and  as  to  his  having  been  a 
member  of  that  meeting  called  the  British 
Convention,  which  assembled  at  Edinburgh 
in  December  last,  you  will  remember,  that 
this  day  when  I  opposed  the  admitting  any 
proof  of  that,  I  was  told  by  the  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side,  that  they  did  not  care  whether 
th^  proved  Mr.  Downie  a  member  of  the 
Britisn  Convention  or  not,  because  all  they 
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wished  for,  was  to  show  joa  what  tfaejp  wens  |  but  what  is  the  ainoiMt  of  that  ^robg  f    Lrt 
pleased  to  cali  the  genias,  the  s^V  ^^  ^^^    it  ^  punished  aoeordtng  to  its  degree  of  de-: 


views  of  that  meeting.  In  short  they  did  not 
mean  to  ctiminate  him  on  that  acooiint ;  and 
Indeed  thev  could  not,  becauBe,  in  the  prose- 
eutions  bmre  the  court  of  justaeiary  against 
certain  persona  for  having  l>een  in  that  con* 
vention,  the  crown  had  mduced  Mr.  Downie 
as  a  witness  in  support  of  that  prosecution ; 
and  havins  there  given  his  evidence  fairly,  he 
could  not  oe  himself  prosecuted  for  that  of* 
fence. 

After  havins  laid  before  you  some  of  the 
proceedings  of  this  British  Convention,  the 
next  thhie  endeavoured  to  be  proved,  was, 
that  after  Siis  convention  had  been  dispersed 
by  my  worthy  and  respectable  friend  the  lord 
provost,  in  some  place  where  they  had  as- 
eeabled  in  Edinburgh,  they  again  presumed 
to  meet  in  another  otaBe  on  the  south  side  of 
the  town,  and  wbicn  place  being  out  of  the 
juiisdiction  of  the  city  magistrates,  the  sheriff 
went  there,  and  a^in  dispersed  them.  After 
tiue  second  dispersion,  you  have  heard,  tiiat  a 
«umber  of  these  people  went  to  a  Mason 
I/idge  in  the  Canongate,  where  they  held  a 
-sort  of  meetmg,  and  afterwards  once  or  twice 
assembled  somewhere  else.-^You  have  been 
farther  told,  that  there  was  formed  what  was 
called  a  Commitlee  of  Union,  consisting  of 
delegates  from  the  different  societies  of  the 
Friends  of  the  People  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh 
and  its  neighbourhood ;  and  the  ol^ect  of  this 
committee  was,  to  carry  on  the  purposes  of 
reform.  This  Committee  of  union  being 
rather  nuroereus,  named  a  small  sub-commit- 
tee, which  was  called  tlie  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means,  and  of  this  Committee  of  Wavs 
and  Means,  Mr.  Dowifie,  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar,  was  a  member. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  beg  leave  to  repeat 
tt^phi  what  I  formerly  said^ — ^that  I  have  no 
wish  or  desire  to  vindicate  those  attempts  to 
continue  such  meetings,  after  they  had  been 
checked  and  disapproved  of  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country.  I  am  very  far  from 
commending  that  spirit,  and  you  may  fix  what 
•blame  you  please  upon  it ;  hvLt  vou  will  take 
care  that  out  of  your  dislike  and  disapproba- 
tion of  that,  vou  do  not  eo  a  step  beyond 
wflat  ^ou  ought  to  do,  and  connect  it  with 
^hat  It  has  no  real  connexion,  I  mean  the 
crime  of  high  treason.  I  dare  to  say,  that 
•there  were  many  Friends  of  the  People  in  that 
Committee  of  Union,  who  had  not  even  an 
idea  of  employing  force  and  arms  against  the 
government  of  the  eountry.  They  had  it  im« 
"pres^d  on  their  minds,  that  a  reform  was  ne- 
cessary; and,  m  the  breasts  of  some  violent 
sealots,  there  might  perhaps  lurk  even  crimi- 
nal  designs ;  but  I  firmly  believe,  that  in  the 
srreat  multitode  of  them,  there  was  not  even 
Bie  most  distant  idea  of  trying,  by  force  of 
wrms,  to  compel  that  whkh  they  wished.  Aa 
to  their  persevering  and  continuing  to  -meet 
in  spite  of  the  lorl  provost  and  tne  sheriff, 
the5'  most  certainly  did  exceedingly  wrong; 


merit ;  but,  from  that  arcmnstance  of'  their 
meeting  privately,  when  they  coukl  not  do  n^ 
pubydy,  do  not  conclude  that  these  men 
were  intending  high  treason.  Do  not  confound 
two  things  which  are  perfectly  separate  and 
dilferent.  Let  the  boundaries  of  crimes  be 
kept  clear  and  distinct.  Let  each  meet  with 
its  proper  punishment,  but  do  not  mistake 
one  for  another,  ner  coostme  into  high  trea- 
son, an  offence  that  is  infinitely  less  criminal. 

It  will  not  be  said,  that  any  preoeedings  in 
this  Committee  of  Union  were  more  culpable 
than  those  of  the  BrKish  Convention,  which 
was  dispersed ;  and  you  have  seen  gentlemen 
that  the  measures  of  that  convention  were 
not  construed  to  be  hteh  treason.  Margarot, 
Gerrald,  and  others,  wno  were  active  in  that 
convention,  were  brought  to  trial  before  the 
high  coiirt  of  justiciary :  and  the  crime  charge 
edagainst  them  was  not  treason,  but  oniv  se- 
dition. Had  it  been  treason,  we  should  have 
heard  of  it  as  such ;  but  they  were  tried  and 
punished  for*  sedition,  and  are  now  suffering 
the  punishment  of  that  offence.  Nay,  farther, 
even  those  persons  concerned  in  the  vroceed- 
ines  at  the  Olobe-tavem,  and  at  Chaik*farm, 
if  tney  had  been  supposed  guilty  of  high  trea^ 
son,  would  have  been  prosecuted  ami  tried 
for  that  crime,  and  yet  no  such  thing  has 
happened.  We  are  told,  indeed,  there  is  a|i 
intention  to  prosecute  them,  but  of  that  yoti 
most  certainly  have  no  evidence;  and  yoii 
have  no  right  to  hold,  nor  conclude,  that  the 
members  of  this  Committee  of  Union,  were 
goittv  of  at  least  any  greater  offence,  than  that 
which,  in  the  memoers  of  the  British  Con- 
vention, was  found  to  be  only  sedition. 

And  here,  gentlemen,  let  us  attend  a  little 
to  the  evidence  reeaxding  the  Committee  of 
Union,  and  the  Sub-committee  of  Ways  and 
Means.  The  first  witness  called  was  George 
Ross,  a  clerk  in  the  Gasetteer  ofike^  and 
who  kept  also  a  kind  of  tavern,  where  these 
committees  were  accustomed  to  meet.  Not 
having  been  a  member  himself,  he  isnot  cer- 
tain wnether  there  were  two  committees,  or 
only  one,  but  that  he  heard  of  one  called  a 
Committee  of  Union:  that  he  has  seen  Mr. 
Watt,  Mr.  Stoke,  Mr.  M*£wan,  Mr.  Downie, 
and  Mr.  Bontfarone,  present  at  those  meetines 
and  that  sometimes  a  greater  number  attend- 
ed^ He  mentions  that  he  received  from  Mr. 
Stoke  copies  of  a  letter  from  the  Correspond- 
ing Society  at  London,  which  he  was  directed, 
and  which  he  did  accordingly  send  by  post  to 
Perth,  and,  as  he  thinks,  ateo  to  Paisley  and 
Strathaven;  and  he  adds,  that  he  received 
these  letters  from  Stoke  alone,  and  does  nc^ 
think  any  other  person  was  present. 

The  next  wituess  was  William  Macubbin, 
a  wrker,  who  was  one  of  the  Priends  of  the 
People,  and  a  member  of  the  Commtttee  of 
Uiuon.  He  was  present  at  the  Britbh  Con- 
vention, and  describes  m  what  manner  they 
were  dispersed^  first,  by  the  lord  provost,  and 
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^flerwAtds  b3r^e  sheriff;  he  saya  the  object 
of  the  Committee  of  Unipn  was,  to  keep  up  a 
connexion  between  the  different  societies  in 
Edifkhm^  for  osform,  and  that  he  understood 
the  object  of  the  sub-committee  to  be  for  the 
jHirpose  of  collecting  money,  in  order  to  dia* 
ebarge  the  debts  already  contracted ;  to  re- 
lieve friends  of  reform  m  distress,  and  like- 
niae  to  defray  the  expenses  of  sending  dele« 

S tea  to  a  new  convention.  He  says,  it  was 
;ewise  talked  of,  that  the  money  collected 
was  to  buy  political  publications.^  and  that 
another  pur[>ose  of  the  committee  was,  to  col- 
lect the  aentimenta  of  the  friends  of  reform 
tt  a  distance,  so  as  to  know  what  their  views 
and  objects  were,  some  drinking  universal 
8U&age  too  violent  a  demand ;  and  a  good 
dealofdiversity  of  opinion  prevailing,  as  to 
the  extent  of  reform  to  be  sought  for. 
:  The  third  witness,  was  William  Binning,  a 
schoolmaster,  a  member,  and  the  clerk  of  a 
society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People  at  the 
Water  of  Leith.  He  mention^  that  about 
three  weeks  after  the  dispersion  of  the  Bri« 
tish  Convention,  that  Water  of  Leith  society 
met  and  aedtihreedelegates  to  the  Committee 
of  Union,  the  object  of  which  was,  to  carry  on 
the  purposes  of  reform,  bran  application  to 
pariiament.  He  remembers  also,  of  there 
oeing  a  collector  appointed,  whose  business 
was,  to  collect  the  sentiments  of  friends  as  to 
reform,  and  to  collect  money  for  the  relief  of 
Mr.  Skirving,  and  other  such  persons  in  dis- 
tress, and  that  the  money  was  to  be  appUed 
by  the  Committee  of  Union. 
.  Arthur  M*£wan,  the  fourth  witness,  is  a 
^reaver  at  the  Water  of  Leith,  and  a  member 
of  a  society  there  of  the  Friends  of  the  Peo- 
ple. He  mentions  his  being  one  of  the  dele- 
gates sent  by  that  society  to  the  Committee 
of  Union,  and  that  he  attended  the  meetings 
of  that  committee  in  the  house  of  George 
Ross.  He  mentions,  that  this  Committee  of 
Union  chose  a  sub-committee  of  seven,  and 
that  these  were  Mr.  Stoke,  Mr.  Burke,  Mr. 
Watt,  Mr.  Aitcheson,  Mr.  Downie,  Mr.  Bon- 
throne,  and  himself,  and  that  the  business  of 
the  sub-committee  was,  to  get  money  to  pay 
their  debts,  and  to  assist  Mrs.  Skirving,  and 
other  friends  in  distress. 

The  fifth  witness,  is  William  Bonthrone, 
a  schoolmaster,  and  a  member  of  the  society 
of  the  Friends  of  the  People  at  Broughton. 
He  mentions  that  this  society  sent  delegates 
to  the  Committee  of  Union,  and  that  he  was 
one  of  them.— He  was  likewise  one  of  the 
sub-committee  of  seven,  and  his  account  of 
all  this,  being  in  substance  the  same  with 
that  of  M*£wan  and  the  other  witnesses,  I 
need  not  detail  it.  But  it  vaay  be  observed, 
that  both  this,  and  the  other  witnesses  men- 
tion, that  Mr.  Downie,  the  prisoner,  was  im- 
derslood  to  be,  and  acted  as  treasurer  ibr  the 
Committee  of  Union,  and,  that  whatever  mo- 
ney ws^  to  be  collected,  was  to  be  under  the 
direction  of  that  committee. 
.  In  the  course  of  the  examination  of  these 
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witnesses,  you  would  perceive,  gentlenwnv 
that  the  prosecutor  put  bis  questions  in  such 
a  manner,  as  to  show  that  he  meant  to  lay  a 
great  deal  of  weight  upon  the  circumstance  of 
Its  being  an  object  of  tnese  committees,  to  coU 
lect  money ;  but  I  think  I  can  most  success* 
fully  meet  him  upon  that  head;  and  when 
you  shall  fairly  consider  the  evidence,  I  am 
confident,  g^tlemen,  that  you  will  be  of  my 
opinion. 

I  believe,  you  will  readily  admits  that  the 
collecting  of  money  might  either  be  criminal) 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  perfectlv  innocent,  ac-* 
cording  to  the  purpose  tor  which  it  was  intend-* 
ed.  .  xou  know  very  well,  that  for  a  number 
of  years  past,  the  object  of  obtaining  a  reformi 
has  been  pursued  by  many  societies,  in  many 
different  parts  of  the  counti^,  and  while  it  is 
pursued  by  regular,  peaceable,  and  constitu* 
tional  means,  there  can  be  no  room  for  any 
blame  or  censure.  Men  may  differ  in  opinion 
.as  to  the  necessity  of  reform,  but  their  right 
to  seek  it  in  a  legal  way  cannot  be  questioned. 
In  order,  however,  to  carry  througn,  and  to 
support  the  fiur  and  legal  applications  for  this 
purpose,  a  fund  is  requisite  tor  defraying  the 
unavoidable  expense ;  and  accordingly,  ever 
since  the  idea  of  a  reform  has  eiistml,  there 
has  not  been  a  society  for  that  purpose,  in  any 
part  of  the  kingdom,  that  has  not  collected 
such  small  suras,  1u  they  were  severally  able 
to  contribute,  for  bearing  their  share  of  that 
expense;  and  it  will  not  surely  be  said,  that 
in  doing  this,  there  was  any  thing  either  cri^ 
minal  or  improper. 

But  you  will,  perhaps,  be  told,  gentlemen^ 
that  in  this  Committee  of  Union,  tne  collect* 
ing  money  could  be  for  no  such  fair  and 
blameless  purpose,  and  that  parliament  hav" 
ing  rejected  the  applications  for  reform;  and 
afterwards  the  Bntish  Convention  at  Edin-* 
burgh  having  been  dispersed  by  the  civil  ma- 
gistrate, so  this  subsequent  meeting,  under 
the  name  of  a  Committee  of  Union,  could  not 
have  in  view  to  collect  money  for  any  just  or 
legal  purpose. 

I  must  confess,  gentlemen,  that  I  do  not 
in  the  least  feel  either  the  justice  or  the  force 
of  this  reasoning.  The  rejection  by  parliament 
could  not  in  the  least  desree,  prevent  nor  ren.- 
dor  illegal,  a  renewal  of  the  application  in  a' 
constitutional  way.  Are  these  people  to  be 
held  criminal  for  thinking  that  they  were  at 
liberty  to  apply  again  to  parliament  for  a  re- 
dress of  those  grievances,  of  which  they 
thought  they  had  reason  to  complain  ?  Nay,- 
farther,  if  they  should  have  thought  that  an 
application  to  the  House  of  Commons  was  in 
,  vain,  what  was  there  in  law,  to  hinder  them 
to  petition  the  king  ?  What  is  there  to  hin- 
der any  subject  or  set  of  subjects  in  this 
realm  to  petition  the  king,  if  they  do  so  in  a 
dutiful  and  loyal  manner  f  1  hold  it  as  an  in<« 
herent  principle  in  our  constitution^  and  I 
will  maintain  it  to  be  the  unquestionable 
birth'rightof  every^Bridsh  subject,  to  go  to 
the  foot  of  the  throne,  and  dutifully  to  petU 
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tioo  his  80vcTei{;n»  This  has  been  meatioDed 
«8  one  view  which  these  meetiogs  had ;  and 
wiil  it  be  said,  that  this couldoe  criminal i 
Gan*  any  one  presume  to  blame  this  ?  Or  to 
aaj,  that  a  petition  to  our  most  gracious  sove- 
reign is  to  be  interpreted  into  a  design  to 
compel  and  coerce  him,  or  to  be  construed 
into  ft  treasonable  nurpose  f 

We  are  told,  inqeeo,  that  a  reform  was  but 
the- ostensible  pretext ;  and  that  while  these 
aodeties  and  meetings  held  outy  that  they 
were  to  support  the  constitution,  as  estalv 
Ibhed  in  Ring,  Lords,  and  Commons,  yet  ail 
this  was  no  better  than  a  mere  disguise,  and 
that  at  bottom,  nothing  else  was  meanl^  but 
to  piU  down  the  king,  and  destroy  the  consti- 
tution.  I  cannot  believe,  however,  gentlemen, 
that  sitting  as  a  jury,  you  will  think  yourselves 
entitled  to  form  any  such  conclusion,  in  the 
&ce,and  directly  against  the  plain  meaning  of 
words,  and  the  fair  expressions  of  these  decla- 
rations. If  there  truly  was  any  such  wicked 
purpose,  it  could  only  be  in  the  secret  minds 
•fa  few  wicked  men,  enemies  of  their  coun- 
try :  and  I  am  confident,  you  wiil  not,  for  ^ 
moment  entertain  the  belief,  thatthose  nume- 
rous persons  who  composed  these  different  so- 
cietiesy  were  acting  throughout  under  a  mask^ 
and  had  nothing  else  in  their  view,  but  the 
evorthrow  of  the  constitution  and  government 
of  this  country.  I  will  be  bold  to  say,  you 
are  not  warranted,  and  cannot,  in  good  con- 
science, allow  yourselves  to  give  effect  to  such 
an  idea,  nor  to  put  so  harsh  and  unfair  a  con- 
struction upon  tiie  intentions  of  the  friends 
of  refbtm,  m  opposition  to  their  own  clear, 
explicit,  and  solemn  declarations. 

And,  in  order  to  be  complcatiy  satisfied  of 
this,  I  must  request  ^oa  will  attend  to  the 
evidence  you  have  this  day  beard,  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  monc^  coUected  by  this  com- 
mittee of  Union.  All  the  witnesses  mention, 
that  it  was  exceedingly  trifling,  and  that  it  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  a  few  pence,  paid  at  the  meet- 
ings by  thO'different  members.  William  Bon- 
throne  in  particular,  says,  that  very  littie  mo- 
ney was  coUected,  and  that  the  whole  object  of 
the  collection  was,  for  discharging  some  trifling 
debt  already  contracted ;  and  that  after  paying 
this,  the  rest  was  to  be  applied  for  relieving 
Mrs.  Sldrving,  whowas  in  a  veiy  necessitous 
situation  after  the  banishment  of  her  hus- 
band ;  and  for  defiraying  the  expense  of  send- 
ing a  delegate  to  a  new  convention.  The 
very  largest  sura,  if  it  can  deserve  the  name 
of  large  that  at  any  time  came  into  the  hands 
of  the  committee  or  their  treasurer,  was  15/. 
sent  from  Perth  by  Walter  MiUar,  whom  you 
heard  examined  as  a  witness ;  and  he  teUs 
you,  that  it  was  collected,  and  sent  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  reform  in  the  con- 
stitution of  parliament.  All  the  rest,  it  seems, 
that  was  collected,  does  not  appear  to  have 
exceeded  a  few  pounds ;  and  this,  gentlemen, 
was  the  mighty  fond  that  was  to  niniish  the 
means  of  overturning  the  state.  The  idea  in- 
deed is  completely  cidkulous.   It  was  evi- 


dently a  collection  for  no  other  purpose  what* 
ever,  than  to  defray  the  little  mddcntal  ex* 
pcnses  attending  their  mectines,  and  for  giv« 
mg  some  littie  aid  to  some  of  ineir  friend  in 
distress,  such  as  the  wife  of  that  unhappy 
man  Skirving. 

That  was  the  utmost  extent  to  which  it 
went :  and  you  will  attend  also,  gentiemen^ 
to  the  description  and  situation  of  those  per^ 
sons  who  were  to  overthrow  the  constitiilioii 
by  force  and  by  arms.  Who  were  the  peiBona 
that  you  are  to  suppose,  were  canyine  on 
this  daring  and  criminal  design  ^-^^You  o«va 
seen  them  before  yoo  this  day ;  ^and  I  fimcy 
you  will  admit,  that  they  were,*fbr  the  moat 
part,  of  as  low  and  poor  a  description  as  ever 
were  produced  in  any  place  whatever.  Wbera 
then  was  the  money  to  qome  from  ?  It  could 
not  be  from  these  poor  people  themselves  { 
and  therefore,  you  have  no  alternative,  but 
either  to  suppose  that  they  had  here  some 
secret  and  unknown  fund,  or  that  a  supply 
was  to  come  firom  England  or  from  France ; 
or  you  must  conduct,  that  no  treasonable 
desira  was  ever  seriously  in  view,  and  that  the 
wboTe  has  been  a  mere  imagination  and  chi« 
mera. 

Had  it  been  discovered,  that  these  peofile 
had  considerable  sums  in  their  hands,  or  had 
it  been  traced  out  that  they  had  supplies  from 
some  other  quarter,  or  in  short  any  fvnd  that 
could  look  like  bringing  about  so  great  an  oVi 
ject  as  overturning  the  constitution,  there 
might  at  leastW  some  better  colour  for  sup^ 
posing  such  a  design.  But  it  is  admitted, 
that  were  is  not  the  least  reason  for  suppos- 
ing that  they  had  any  fund,  or  any  supply; 
excepting  what  they  collected  amongst  tnem^ 
selves;  and  when  you  see  how  veiy  trifling, 
paltry,  and  inconsiderable  this  was,  1  presume 
you  will  have  no  hesitation  in  being  fully  sa-* 
tisfied,  that  it  could  never  be  collected  for  the 
purpose  of  overturning  government,  and  that 
it  could  never  be  meant  for  any  thing  ebe, 
than  for  carrying  through  the  object  of  re*^ 
ibrm  in  a  &ir  and  constitutional  way. 

I  cannot  quit  this  sul^t,  without  taking  • 
notice  of  a  curious  civcumstance,  which  could 
not  escape  your  attention ;  I  mean,  the  persotf 
who,  we  are  to  suppose,  was  employed  as  the 
ambassador  of  this  Committee  of  Union,  to 
travel  over  the  country  in  order  to  form  asso^ 
ciations  for  overturning  the  state.  You  have 
seen  this  same  ambas^dor,  Mr.  John  Fairley, 
and  you  have  heard  him  examined,  and  from 
his  situation  in  life,  his  appearance,  and  hie 
demeanour,  you  will  consider  how  far  he  is 
such  a  person  as  would  be  entrusted  with  so 
important  a  negociation?  This  great  man 
is  sent  out  as  their  missionary,  and  he  travels 
on  foot  to  Stirling,  to  Glasgow,  to  Paisley,  and 
a  variety  of  other  towns,  in  order,  as  it  is  said^ 
to  form  that  combination  which  was  to  oany 
into  effect  this  great  Miterprise,  of  selling  th« 
judges,  the  caHle.  the  banks,  and  ilii  othev 
public  offices  in  this  city,  and  to  overwhelm 
KiogyLofdsaQdCoiiimoBsinoneeonimottnnn. 
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.  Ahd  what  was  th6  reconpailce  given  to  this 
confideatial  ministery  this  neeociator,  who 
¥rat  sent  through  the  land,  in  oitler  to 
achieve  such  mighty  things  ?  Why,  gentlemen, 
you  have  it  in  evidence,  that  it  was  no  more 
than  fifteen  shillings  sterling !  Surely  the 
cheapest  embassy  of  which  diplomatic  history 
can  Rirnish  an  example.  He  goes  from  place 
to  place,  from  aociety  to  society,  to  accom- 
plish the  orerthrow  of  this  mighty  empire, 
and  for  all  this  perilous  negociation,  and  most 
arduous  ilndertaking,  he  in  return  receivesy-— 
WbatP^-'The  enormous  reward  of  fifteen  shil- 
lings! 

And  if.  Gentlemen,  you  could  go  into  so 
foolish  an  idea,  as  to  suppose,  that  such  a  per- 
son could  be  empbyed  on  such  a  mission,  and 
for  such  a  recompence,  can  you  for  a  moment 
conceive  it  possible,  that  theCommittee,  if  they 
themseWes  had  entertained  such  wicked  and 
nefiirious  designs,  could  be  so  mad  and  so  ab- 
surd as  to  entrust  to  him  so  important  and  dan- 
gerous a  nesociation  ?  It  is  indeed  too  ridi- 
culous to  admit,  even  for  a  moment,  of  your 
belief;  and  affords  only  an  additional  demon- 
stration, that  the  sole  and  only  purpose,  which 
the  committee  had  in  sending  Fairley  was,  to 
collect  the  sentiments  of  the  Friends  of  the 
Pebple  as  to  the  extent  of  reform  in  which 
they  would  agree,  and  to  obtain  some  little 
pecuniary  aid  tor  carrying  it  through. 

I  come  now,  gentlen^en,  in  the  third  place 
to  consider  the  plan  of  seizing  the  Castle,  the 
banks,  and  other  public  offices  in  this  city; 
and  which  is  held  out  in  the  indictment,  as  an 
overt  act  of  compassing  or  imagining  the 
death  of  the  king.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me 
to  recount  to  you  what  were  mentioned  by 
the  witnesses  to  have  been  the  different  ol>- 
jects  of  this  plan ;  for  you  have  heard  how 
they  described  it  Whether  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar  bad  any  accession  to  it,  I  shall  after- 
wards consider;  but  in  the  mean  while,  as  to 
the  plan  itself,  I  am  sure  ^u  will  agree  with 
mt  in  thinking,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
wild,  absurd,  and  impracticable  schemes,  that 
ever  entered  into  the  mind  of  even  the  most 
visbnary  projector,  and  could  never  Seriously 
have  been  entertained  by  any  man  of  common 
sense  and  understanding. 

It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to  understand  or 
make  any  sense  of  this  plan.  A  fire  was  to 
be  riised  in  one  part  of  the  city ;  and  this  was 
to  bring  the  soldiers  out  of  the  Castle.  Then 
a  force  was  to  run  in  and  seize  the  Castle , 
then  the  banks  and  public  offices  were  to  be 
seized ;  and  then,  in  short,  the  whole  govef  n- 
raeat.— But,  gentlemen,  Wh^re  were  the  peo- 
ple that  were  to  do  all  this  i  Have  you  any 
evidence  tbxt  there  was  a  force  ready  to  rise, 
in  order  to  accomplish  it  ?  Does  ambassador 
Pairi^y  give  you  such  an  account  of  his  mis- 
sion, as  to  induce  you  to  think,  that  he  had 
got  any  probability  of  a  concurrence  to  such 
a  design  ?  No,  his  account  is  the  very  reverse, 
And  where,  then,  was  the  force  to  come  firom, 
by  wbltin  the  Castk  waito  be  seized,  and  all 


this  marvellous  plan  executed,  whereby  the 
government  of  tnis  country  was  to  be  taken 
by  surprise?  It  was  to  come  from  nobody 
knows  where — ^and  to  be  done  by  God  knows 
whom.  This  is  really  so  completely  ludicrous, 
that  it  puts  one  in  mind  of  Mr.  Bayes  in  the 
play,  wno  first  conceals  an  army  at  Knights- 
oridge,  and  then  brings  it  to  the  door  in  dis- 
guise. In  short  it  is  a  mere  phantom,  gentle-, 
men;  the  mere  dream  of  panicstruck  minds. 
It  is  a  scheme  so  whimsical  andTomantic, 
that  it  never  could  exist  in  the  mind  of  any 
person  whatever,  unless,  perhaps,  io  the  dis^* 
tempered  brain  of  the  unhappy  man  Wat^ 
who  was  condemned  in  this  place  yesterday. 

Nay,  I  do  not  even  believe,  that  it  was  ever 
seriously  entertained  bjr  him  t  and  I  must  be 
allowed  to  form  a  conjecture,  which  appears 
to  me  by  no  means  unsupported  by  proof: 
You  see,  gentfemen^  this  Mr.  Watt,  in  the  end 
of  the  'year  1T9S,  and  during  a  considerable 
part  of  the  year  '1793,  gpii^  to  the  lord  advo- 
cate, and  to  Mr.  DundjEis,  the  secretary  of  state, 
with  a  view  to  give  them  information  of  plots 
and  dangerous  meetings  in  this  country.  You 
find  him  giving  an  account  of  plots,  whioh 
never  had  an  existence,  and  giving  information 
of  the  disaflection  of  troops,  where  no  disaffec- 
tion had  ever  prevailed.  In  short,  you  find 
him  creating  imaginary  plots,  in  order  to  give 
himself  consequence  and  to  obtain  money. 

Having  been  unsuccessful  in  these  attempts, 
and  still  desirous  of  pursuing  the  same  obiect, 
he  writes  to  the  secretary  of  state,  and  like- 
wise to  the  lord  advocate,  pretending  that 
he  wanted  1,000^  for  a  roan  who  couldmidce 
a  discovery  of  great  importance.  I  presume, 
gentlemen,  you  will  bo  satisfied,  that  if  there 
had  been  any  such  important  discovery  to  be 
iftade,  Mr.  Watt  would  not  have  failed  to  bring 
it  to  light  or  to  produce  or  point  out  the  person 
who  could  disclose  it.  But  the  whole  was  a 
downright  fiction ;  for  neither  the  plot  nor  the 
roan  existed,  nor  were  ever  moro  heard  of; 
and  Mr.  Watt  finding  that  he  could  neither 
obtain  tho  1,000/,  nor  get  some  post,  which  it 
appears  he  had  likewise  solicited ;  and  find- 
ing all  his  efforts  inefiectual  and  abortive, 
he  then  goes  and  connects  himself  more 
closely  witti  the  Friends  of  the  People ;  and 
I  do  believe,  that  if  he  had  known  or  found 
any  persons  seriotisly  adopting  this  ridiculous 
scheme  of  seizing  tbe  Castle,  &c.  he  would 
have  gone  to  the  lord  advocate,  and  have 
said,  **  Here  is  the  important  discovery  I 
mentioned  to  you,  and  I  hope  I  shall  now  ob- 
tain mv  reward.'* 

In  snort,  gentlemen.  I  leave  this  conjec- 
ture to  your  consideration ;  but,  for  my  own 
part,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  this  wild 
and  ridiculous  plan  was  never  even  seriously 
thought  of  by  Watt  himself;  and  that  he  was 
merely  trying  to  draw  weak  and  ignorant 
men  into  a  seeming  adoption  of  it,  and  thea 
tn  make  a  sacrifice  of  them  to  his  •own  sordid 
and  avaricioi»  views. 
But,  gentkmeni  I  have  re^ly  no  occasion 
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to  inquHt*,  what  were  the  vtewB  indinten- 
tioDS  uf  Mr.  Watt  in  this  scheme;  for  unleps 
you  tam  connect  Mr.  Downie  with  the  plan, 
It  does  not  signify  what  it  was ;  and  you  will 
therefore  con&ider,  whether  there  he  any  evi- 
dence to  bring  it  home  to  him,  or  to  show  that 
he  had  any  accession,  or  gave  any  approba- 
tion to  it 

There  are  onljiUwo  witnesses  who  say  any 
thing  as  to  this,  and  these  are  Arthur 
M'Ewan,  and  William  Bontbrone,  both  of 
them  members  of  the  Sub-committee  of  Ways 
and  Means;   and  who  were  both  present, 

ri  the  single  and  only  occasion  when  this 
was  produced  by  Watt  They  describe 
very  particularly  every  thins  that  passed  at 
Ihat  time.  They  mentiou,  tnat  it  was  not  a 
rceular  meeting  of  the  committee,  which  met 
only  on  filed  nights  of  the  week ;  nor  was  it 
held  at  the  house  of  George  Ross,  where  they 
always  met  It  was  an  accidental  meetins  at 
the  house  of  Watt  himself,  who  had  aslced 
them  to  come  and  take  a  glass  with  him,  with- 
out the  least  notice  or  intimation,  of  hb 
hayine  an^  such  plan  to  bring  under  their 
cpnsidCeration. 

I^ow,  gentlemen,  there  is  one  circumstance 
here  to  be  remarked,  and  upon  which  more 
depends  than  you  may  at  nrst  be  aware  of, 
apd  which  is,  that  there  is  not  only  no  evi- 
kieuce  before  you,  there  ever  was  the  smallest 
notice  previously  given,  that  at  this  meeting 
ip  Watt's  house,  any  such  plan  was  to  be 
proposed;  but  you  have  clear  evidence  to 
prove  the  very  reverse.  They  met  there, 
either  for  conviviality  and  pleasure,  or  at  least 
for  no  other  business  than  answering  or 
writing  some  btters  respecting  the  cause  of 
^orm. 


hot  all  at  ooce,  he  product  thinrighty  |>laii» 
and  reads  it,  not  at  one  of  the  usuaTmeetingt  • 
of  the  committee,  bui  at  an  accidentalfmecting 
at  his  own  house.  If  he  seriously  wished  for 
the  approbation  of  the  committee,  any  man 
in  his  common  senses,  would  not  have  brought 
it  forth  in  this  eitraordinarv  and  tmexpected 
manner ;  but  would  before  have  had  it  in  hia 
pocket,  and  have  sounded  every  member  indi* 
vidually,  previous  to  his  producing  it  to  the 
whole,  assembled  together. 

And  you  will  particularly  remark,  what 
the  two  witnesses,  Arthur  M'Ewan  and 
William  Bonthrone,  tell  you  as  to  what  then 
passed.  M'Ewan  says,  he  immediately  ob- 
jected to  the  plan  ;  and  that  Bonthrone  backed 
him,  but  that  Downie  said  nothings  so  fiv  at 
he  remembers,  nor  Stoke. 

This  is  what  M'Ewan  says ;  but  Bonthrone 
mentions  more  particularly,  that  upon  hear^ 
ing  the  paper  read,  M*Ewan  said,  he  could 
not  approve,  nor  go  into  any  plan  that  was  to 
create  confusion,  and  to  shed  the  blood  of  hia 
countrymen.  And  Bontlirone,  as  he  telle 
you  himself,  was  so  struck  with  the  thing, 
that  he  had  scarce  power  of  recollection  any 
farther  than  to  second  M'Ewan,  by  saying. 
No,  no ;  by  no  means.  He  farther  tells  }roa, 
that  neither  Mr.  Downie  nor  Mr.  Stoke  said  a 
single  word  upon  the  subject,  but  were  per- 
fectiy  silent  And  both  M^Ewan  and  Bon> 
throne  u;ree  in  this,  that  there  was  not  a 
word  farther  paMod.  Mr.  Watt^  finding  the 
paper  thus  disapproved  of,  took  it  away  with- 
out any  thing  more,  locked  it  up  in  his  cabi* 
net,  put  the  key  in  his  pocket,  and  said  not 
another  syllable  upon  the  suttject. 

This,  gentlemen,  is  the  fair  amount  of  the 
evidence  of  M*Ewan  and  Bonthrone;  and 


Mr.  Stoke,  Mr.  Downie,  Mr.  M'Ewan,  Mr. 
Bonthrone,  and  Watt  himself;  and  while 
tfiey  were  drinking  their  glass.  Watt  goes  to 
a  cabinet,  and  takes  out  a  paper,  which  he 
brings  in  his  hand,  and  reads  to  them,  vrith- 
4Hit  any  preface  or  previous  notice,  and  with- 
out any  of  them,  or,  so  far  as  appears,  any 
person  else,  havine  ever  heard  of  it  before.  I 
say  there  is  no  evidence,  nor  even  an  attempt 
10  prove,  that  any  of  the  company  ever  did 
liear  of  it  before ;  and  if  there  is  no  evidence 
that  they  ever  did  hear  of  it  before,  you  are 
.most  certainly  bound  to  hold,  that  they  never 
did. 

In  this  manner,  you  have  the  paper  con- 
taining this  stranee  plan,  brougnt  out  by 
Watt  from  his  csminet,  and  read  by  him. 
Whether  it  was  of  his  own  hand-writing  or 
not,  does  not  appear ;  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  understood  to  be  bis.  Now,  eentlemen, 
observe  what  passed.  Did  Mr.  Watt  enter 
seriously  into  a  discussion  of  this  plan,  in 
order  to  show  the  practicability  of  it,  to  ex- 
plain where  they  might  get  money  or  numbers 
to  supDort  it,  or  to  suggest  those  different 
means  by  which  it  might  b^  accomplished  f 
])iIo,    NotA  single  sylldle  of  any  such  thing, 


.« 


At  this  meeUog,  the  company  consisted  of    upon  the  account  they  give,   which  is  the     ♦* 


only  one  you  have  of  what  then  passed,  I 
think  you  are  not  only  to  put  the  natural  and 
just  construction,  but  I  think  you  are  bound 
to  put  the  construction  most  favourable  for 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar.    Let  me  suppose,  that 
this  had  been  a  regular  meeting  of  the  com* 
mittee,  and  this  paper  or  plan  was  brought 
forward  by  one  of  the  members,  afWr  which, 
without  being  supported  by  any  body,  it  is 
instantly  opposed  t>y  another  member,  and  hia 
objection  immediately  seconded.    Now,  here 
then  is  a  meeting  consisting  of  five,  one  of 
whom  makes  a  motion,  wtuch,  instead  of 
being  seconded,  is  immediately  opoosed,  and 
that  opposition  as  immediatelv  backed.    The 
otner  two  members  remain  silent ;  and  what 
is  Uie  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  their  si- 
lence? Is  it  not  plainly  and  unequivocally 
this,  that  they  do  not  support  the  origioal 
motion,  but  concur  in  and  approve  of  the  op- 
position to  it? 

Had  not  Mr.  Watt  the  mover  of  the  buai- 
ness,  fully  understood  this  to  be  the  case,  he 
would  have  called  for  their  opinions,  and  if 
thev  had  concurred  with  him,  he  would  have 
hacl  the  majority.  But  he  either  was  not  at 
all  serious,  or  at  least  found  ht  could  get  1151 
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support;  HDd, .therefore,  without  any  thine 
more,  he  replaced  the  paper  in  his  cabinet,  and 
said  not  another  word  upon  the  subject.  Nay, 
farther,  had  notDownieand  Stoke  totally  dis- 
approved, we  should  have  found  them  arm- 
ing in  support  of  the  scheme,  and  combating 
the  objections  of  M'Ewan  and  Bonthrone, 
whereas  they  at  once  acquiesce,  and  Mr.  Watt 
standing  single,  the  scheme  vras  totally  re-** 
jected. 

You  will  also  attend  to  this,  gentlemen, 
that  this  plan  was  never  again  brought  for- 
ward by  Watt  at  any  other  time,  nor  upon 
any  other  occasion.  It  never  had  been  heard 
of  before,  nor  was  it  ever  heard  of  ailer ;  and 
BoDthrone  has  told  you,  that  he  never  con- 
ceived it  as  a  plan  proposed  in  a  serious  way, 
but  considered  it  as  a  kind  of  frenzy ;  and  he 
adds,  that  the  committee  never  would  have 
adopted  such  a  plan.  In  short,  this  ridicu- 
lous plan  never  made  its  appearance,  except- 
ing upon  the  single  and  solitary  occasion 
which  has  been  menUoned;  and  then  Mr. 
Downie,  in  place  of  acceding  or  giving^  any 
support  to  it,  did/  on  the  contrary,  acquiesce 
and  concur  in  its  absolute  rejection. 

And  here,  gentlemen,  I  must  be  pardoned 
for  troubling  you  with  reading  one  other  pas- 
sage from  Mr.  Justice  Foster,  because  it  is 
exceedingly  applicable  to  the  particular  now 
under  consideration.  It  is,  wherehe  is  spade- 
ing  as  to  what  the  law  holds  an  assent  to  any 
overtures  for  compassing  the  death  of  tiie 
kins. 

He  says,  ^*  If  a  person  be  but  once  present 
at  a  consultation  for  such  purposes,  and  con- 
cealeth  it,  having  had  a  previous  notice  of  the 
design  of  the  meeting,  this  is  an  evidence 
proper  to  be  left  to  a  jurv  of  stKh  assent, 
though  the  party  sa3r  or  do  nothing  at  such 
consultation,  the  law  is  the  same  if  he  is  pre- 
sent at  more  than  one  such  consultation,  and 
doth  not  dissent  or  make  a  discovery;  but  in 
the  case  of  once  falling  into  the  company  of 
conspirators,  if  the  party  met  them  acciden- 
-taily,  or  upon  some  indifferent  occasion,  bare 
concealment,  without  express  assent,  will  be 
but  misprision  of  treason." 
From  this  you  see,  that  the  circumstance  of 
.  a,  person  being  once  present  at  a  treasonable 
consultation,  and  there  neither  saying  nor 
doing  anv  thing,  does  not  fix  a  crime  upon 
him,  unless  he  had  previous  notice  of  the  de- 
sign of  the  meeting;  but  if  a  person  be  pre- 
sent a  second  time  at  such  consultation,  he  is 
held  to  be  himself  guilty,  unless  he  doth  ex- 
pressly dissent  or  make  a  discovery.  The  law 
therefone  is,  that  the  being  only  once  present 
at  such  a  meeting,  without  there  giving  any 
express  assent,  does  not  infer  Uie  crime,  unless 
lie  had  previous  notice  of  the  purpose  of  the 
meeting ;  and  I  am  sure  you  will  be  under  no 
diificultv  of  applying  this  to  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  present  case. 

You  have  mdst  satisfying  evidence,  that  no 
previous  notice,  nor  intimation,  nor  even  hint 
«f  any  kind,  w;^s  ever  given  cither  to  Mr. 


Downie  or  any  one  else,  that  such  a  plan  or 
paper  was  to  be  brought  before  them .  It  was 
never  heard  o^  nor  mentioned  before,  but 
Watt  brought  it  out  upon  them  by  surprise. 
Nay,  farther,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  think  that 
the  matter  rests  merely  upon  Mr.  Duwnie's 
having  given  no  assent;  for  it  is  perfectly 
clear,  that  he  did  actually  dissent,  as,  instead 
of  giving  any  countenance  or  support  to  the 
plan,  he  at  once  acquiesced  in  its  rejection. 
When  in  any  meeting,  a  proposal  or  motion  is 
made  by  any  member,  and  not  seconded  by 
any  body  else,  it  is  presumed  to  be  rejected 
by  all  the  rest,  even  although  none  are  at  the 
trouble  of  speaking  in  opposition  to  it ;  but 
when  it  is  actually  opposed,  and  that  opposi- 
tion seconded,  then,  if  nobody  supports  the 
mover,  the  conclusion  that  all  the  rest  concur 
in  disapproving  of  the  motion,  is  certain  and 
infallible.  And  together  with  all  this,  you 
will  remember  what  an  idle,  absurd,  and  ridi- 
culous plan  this  was,  not  meriting  an)r  serious 
attention,  but,  as  I  think,  brought  forth  by 
Watt,  with  the  treacherous  design  of  inveig- 
linj;  and  ensnaring  others. 

I  might  here  oner  some  remarks  upon  the 
evidence  of  John  Fairley,  by  which,  there  was 
some  attempt  made  to  connect  Mr.  Downie 
fmher  with  the  absurd  plan  of  seizing  the 
Castle;  but  I  shall  reserve  saving  aoy  thing 
as  to  this  till  afterwards,  and  shall  now  beg 
leave  to  go  to  another  point,  and  which  is, 
the  making  of  the  pikes  or  arms,  those  horri- 
ble weapons  which  you  had  this  day  exhibited 
to  your  view,  and  cannot  be  presented,  with- 
out impressine  the  mind  witn  horror  and  in- 
dignation at  tnose  who  could  be  employed  in 
such  a  business. 

And  here,  eentleroen,  I  am  sore  I  need  not 
tell  such  intelligent  persons  as  you  are,  that 
in  trying  the  present  case,  you  are  carefully 
to  divest  your  minds  of  every  prejudice,  and 
to  lay  aside  every  impression  that  may  have 
arisen  from  your  hearing  of,  or  from  your  be^ 
holding  these  weapons. — ^There  are  many  ru- 
mours, also,  which  you  may  have  h^rd 
without  doors,  and  many  an  account  of  atro- 
cious plots,  that  never  had  an  existence.  It 
is  difficult,  I  know,  to  guard  against  the  influ- 
ence of  such  prepossessions ;  but,  on  that  ac- 
count, it  becomes  only  the  more  your  duty  to 
be  watchful,  and  to  permit  nothing  but  the 
evidence  you  have  heard  this  day,  to  enter 
into  your  mind,  when  you  are  entrusted  with 
the  life  of  your  fellow  citizen. 

In  what  I  am  thus  taking  the  liberty  of 
saying,  I  am  only  following  what  was  much 
better  expressed  by  the  honourable  judse, 
who  presides  in  this  court,  and  who,  in  his 
excellent  and  candid  charge  to  the  grand  jury, 
told  them,  they  were  not  to  allow  any  pre- 
possessions, nor  any  extraneous  matter  what- 
ever, to  impress  their  minds  in  the  smallest 
decree,  but  lo  throw  aside  all  prepossession, 
and  to  consider  singly  and  only  the  evidence 
that  was  brousht  wthre  them.  This  was  the 
wise  caution  the  honourable  judge  gave  to  the 
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mand  jury,  and  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  thought 
doing  wrong,  in  enaeavouring  to  impress  it 
upKin  your  minds.  The  grand  jury  had  no- 
thing more  to  do,  than  to  consider  whether 
there  was  sufficient  ground  for  sending  the 
matter  to  trial ;  but  you,  gentlemen,  have  a 
much  more  important  charge,  for  you  have 
now  the  life  or  the  prisoner  in  your  hands, 
and,  in  dischargins  that  most  momentous 
duty,  vou  must,  and  I  am  sure  you  will,  be 
carenil  to  let  nothing  enter  into  your  consider- 
ation but  tlie  evidence  brought  oefore  you. 

With  regard  to  the  circiunstance  of  mak- 
ing these  arms,  I  will  endeavour  to  state  to 
you  the  substance  of  the  evidence;  and  I 
trust  I  shall  do  it  fairly.  The  first  witness  is 
William  Orrock,  a  smith,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People,  at 
the  Water  of  Leith,  and  one  of  their  delegates 
to  the  Committee  of  Union. 

He  gives  you  a  history  of  these  pikes  from 
the  beginning,  and  mentions,  that  being  one 
day  in  some  place  reading  the  newspapers, 
aamebody  there  said,  he  heard  arms  had  come 
down  for  the  Goldsmiths>hall  genUemen. 
Upon  this,  some  other  person  said,  they 
should  apply  also  for  arms ;  but  thereupon, 
Mr.  Watt,  who  was  present,  said  they  would 
not  get  them,  but  that  he  knew  no  law  in  ex- 
istence to  hinder  them  from  getting  arms  for 
themselves.  Orrock  mentions,  that  then  the 
conversation  turned  upon  the  report  of  an  in- 
vasion, and  said  he  thought  he  could  make  a 
weapon  for  himself. — ^There  the  matter  seems 
to  have  dropped,  but  Orrock  tells  you  that 
sometime  thereafter,  he  did  make  a  weapon 
^r  himself. 

Orrock  next  tells  you,  of  his  being  one  day 
sent  for  by  Watt  to  come  and  speak  to  him 
in  the  house  of  Arthur  M'Ewan  at  the  Water 
of  Leith,  and  he  then  told  Watt  what  kind  of 
weapon  he  had  made.  Upon  thb,  Watt  said, 
a  different  one  would  be  better,  and  accord- 
ingly Orrock  made  one  agreeable  to  Watt's 
directions.  After  this,  he  brought  up  both 
that  which  he  had  made  for  himself,  and  that 
which  he  had  made  for  Watt,  to  the  house  of 
George  Ross  where  the  Committee  of  Union 
usually  met.  He  says  he  did  not  show  tliem 
to  the  Committee  of  Union,  but  that  there 
was  another  room  where  others  were  met,  and 
where  he  says  Downie  was  present  To  this 
company  he  showed  those  weapons^  and 
eqmebody  madea  drawingof  an  improved  form, 
und  he  says  he  was  desired,  and  as  he  thinks, 
both  by  WattandDownie,lo  keep  thatdrawing 
in  his  view  in  making  any  more.  He  nexttdS 
you,  that  after  he  had  leil  the  room,  and  be- 
fore he  quitted  the  house.  Watt  came  to  him, 
and  repeated  the  same  directions,  and  that 
pownie  was  then  along  with  Watt;  and  he 
farther  says,  that  afterwards  Watt  came  to 
bim  at  his  own  house,  and  desired  him  to 
piake  towards  three  dozen  of  them. 

The  next  witness  was  William  Brown,  like- 
«ise«jsmith;  and  he  tells  you,  that,  by  the 
Oldeo  of  Mr.  Watl|  he  madpfiwrteen  pikes  of 
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one  kind,  and  one .  of  an<rtlle^  kind,  and 
brought  them  all  home  to  Watt.  Upon  ask* 
ing  payment.  Watt  said,  he  was  sorry  he  had 
not  money  then  to  give  him,  but  the  witness 
mentioning  that  he  needed  money  at  the  time. 
Watt  said,  that  although  he  bad  Dot  then 
money  himself,  he  woula  get  it  from  another 
person,  and  accordingly  he  wrote,  and  gave 
nim  an  order  upon  Downie  for  the  money, 
which  was  1/.  2s.  6d.  This  order  did  not  in 
the  least  mention  what  the  money  was  for, 
and  when  Brown  went  to  Downie  and  got  the 
money,  he  tells  you,  that  he  did  not  say  a 
single  word  to  Downie  as  to  what  the  money 
was  for,  nor  did  Downie  ask  him.  It  was  an 
order  in  the  same  way,  as  if  Watt  had  been 
borrowing  the  money  from  Downie. 

The  third  witness  is  Margaret  Whitecposs, 
who  was  maid  servant  inDownie's  house  last 
winter  and  spring;,  and  she  tells  you^  that  one 
morning  she  saw  in  her  master's  dimne-room, 
somethmg,  which  the  prosecutor  would  have 
you  suppose  was  one  of  those  pikes.  She 
says,  that  the  night  before,  her  master  had 
been  abroad  at  supper,  and  was  rather  late  of 
coming  home.  With  a  candle  in  her  hand, 
she  opened  the  door  and  let  him  in,  but  she 
does  not  sav  that  she  perceived  anv  thin^  in 
his  hand,  aithoueh,  surely,  one  of  those  pikes 
was  not  a  thing  that  could  be  hid  from  a  girl's 
eye  with  a  candle  in  her  hand.  Next  momisff 
early,  she  goes  into  the  dining-room,  and 
there  she  sees  something  lying,  which  she 
neither  touched,  nor  took  in  her  hand,  nor 
hardly  ever  looked  At;  and  Mr.  Downie^s  son 
came  out  of  an  adjoining  closet,  when  he 
heard  her  in  the  room,  and  took  the  thing 
away.  She  says^  she  heard  her  inistress  after- 
wards call  it  a  dividing-knife.  But  she  never 
saw  it  either  before  or  after  the  time  she  men- 
tions, and  saw  it  then  so  very  slightly,  that 
she  is  exceedingly  indistinct  in  her  account  of 
it.  She  was  asked  whether  it  was  like-  any 
of  these  now  lying  upon  the  table^  and  ail 
that  she  could  say  was,  that  it  mij^t  be  like 
it ;  although,  gentlemen,  none  oftbese  bate 
ai^  resemblance  to  a  dividine-^knife;  and  in- 
deed they  are  so  peculiar  in  their  appearance, 
that  if  what  she  saw  in  her  master^s  dining- 
room  had  been  one  of  tbem^  she  could  not 
have  forgotten  it. 

Now,  gentlemen,  you  will  consider  whether 
this  can  fairly  be  held,  as  fixing  upon  Mr. 
Downie  any  connexion  With  those  pikes :  she 
does  not  pretend  to  say,  that  she  saw  Mr. 
Downie  brm ^  it  home,  nor  did  she  ever  see 
him  have  it  m  his  hand,  nor  can  she  say  that 
he  ever  knew  of  such  a  thing  bem^  in  his 
bouse.  Can  you  believe^  that  if  it  had  been 
one  of  those  pikes,  Mr.  Downie  would  have 
been  so  imprudent  as  to  have  left  it  in  the 
open  dinii^-room  ?  And  if  it  had  been  one 
of  thoae  i^kes,  wonld  Mrs^  Downie  have  ever 
given  it  the  name  of  a  dividing  knife  ?  a  thing 
to  which  they  do  not  bear  even  the  most  re- 
mote degree  of  resemblance.  Nay,  farther,  if 
Dowaie*s  house  bad  been  a  plM0  for  lecrel- 
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ing  and  concealing  Uiese  weapoaa.  it  is  not  to 
be  doubted,  that  a  number  of  tnem  would' 
have  been  found  tbere;  and  yet,  ^ntle- 
men,  you  have  the  most  satisfiicioTy  evidence, 
that  althou^  a  strict  search  was  made,  not 
even  one  waa  found  there. 

Lockhart  aod  Middleton,  the  two  sheriff- 
officers,  have  been  examined  as  witnesses,  and 
they  both  agi>ee  that  none  of  the  pikes  were 
found  in  Downie's  house.  Miodleton,  in 
particular,  says,  that  the  search  in  Watt's 
house  was  made  upon  Thursday,  16th  May, 
between  twelve  at  night  and  one  m  the  morn- 
ing; and  that  the  search  in  Downie's  house 
was  made  the  very  next  day;  and  although 
they  found  pikes  in  Watf  s  house,  they  fboad 
none  in  Qowaie's.  Is  it  likely,  then,  gentle- 
men, that  Mr.  Downie  aheuU  have  been  pofr- 
aessed  of  those  weapons,  and  yet  not  so 
much  as  a  trace  of  their  being  either  about 
him  or  in  his  house  ? 

Brown  tells  you,  that  all  those  which  were 
made  by  him,  he  carried  home  lo  Watt 
Those  again  inade  by  Orrock,  were  eeized 
while  thoy  wereatill  in  Orrock'a  own  possea- 
aion.  The  sheriff^fficcrs  teU  you,  that  al- 
though they  made  the  atricteat  aearch,  yet 
they  GQuld  find  no  such  thing  in  Dowme^s 
house.  Excepting,  therefore,  the  loose  and 
indistinct  evidence  of  Margpuret  Whitecross, 
the  maid-servant,  yon  have  nothing,  gentle- 
men, that  eive  room  even  for  a  suspicion  that 
any  one  of  them  ever  was  in  his  house;  and 
ehe,  not  only  speaks  of  what  she  saiw,  aa  a 
tiling  totally  umtke  thoae  pikea,  but  she  does 
not  pretend  to  say,  that  she  ever  saw  Mr. 
Downie  bring  it  home,  nor  take  it  away,  nor, 
in  short  have  any  connexion  with  it  whatever. 

Besides,  you  know  very  well,  that  g(rfd- 
emhhs,  like  Mf .  Pownie,  generally  have  a 
amelling  furnace  in  their  own  house,  and  no- 
thins  is  more  usual  for  them  than  to  have  old 
swords  and  pistols,  or  other  such  arms,  from 
which  they  take  vdiat  metal  they  find  of  any 
value.  Why,  therefore,  might  not  Mr. 
Downie  most  innocently  have  some  old 
weapon  in  his  poasesaion,  which  might  be, 
what  this  ignorant  maid-servant  alludes  to, 
aa  being  like  a  dividing  knife.  Why  upon  so 
inaccurate  and  indistinct  a  description,  are 
you  to  concludo  that  it  was  actually  one  of 
those  pikes?  There  are  many  persons  who 
have  curious  collectiona  of  arms,  guns,  swords, 
pikes,  and  daggers,  and  it  would  be  hard  and 
atraaffe,  indeod,  to  conclude  from  thence, 
tiuit  tney  had  them  for  a  treasonable  imrpose. 

In  short,  gentlemen,  I  think  you  can  lay 
no  weight  whatever,  upon  the  vaffue  evidence 
of  this  ignorant  girl ;  and  as  to  tne  only  two 
other  witnesses,  Brown  and  Orrotk,  it  must 
be  perfectly  evident,  that  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  bring  home  any  thing  criminal  to 
Mr.  Downie;  and  indeed  the  evidence  of 
Brown  does  not  touol)him,  even  in  the  amalleet 
degree.  , 

Brown  tells* you,  that  it  was  Mr.  Walt 
alone  who  employed  and  direct^  him  to 


make  these  pikes,  and  that  no  other  person 
ever  spoke  to  him  upon  the  subject.  He 
made  them  for  Watt,  and  when  they  were 
made,  he  carried  them  home  to  Watt  Downie 
was  not  present  when  the  order  was  given, 
nor  is  there  the  least  reason  to  suppose  that 
he  knew  any  thing  at  all  of  the  matter.  As  to 
tlie  circumstance  of  Brown^s  receiving  pay- 
ment from  Downie,  vou  have  heard  how-  it 
happened.  Watt^  not  having  the  money  when 
Brown  preseed  for  it,  gave  an  order  upon 
Downie  fbr  it;  but  that  order  did  not  express 
what  the  money  was  for ;  and  Brown  express** 
ly  tells  you,  that  he  neither  told  Downie 
what  it  was  fbr,  nor  did  Dowme  ask  him. 
In  short,  it  waa  nqthinfl;  more  than  the  trifting 
sum  of  U,  Sc.  6d.  whicE  Downie  advanced  for 
Watt,  whheut  iiMfmring  or  knowing  what  it 
waa  for ;  and  you  have  no  reason  to  suppose, 
and  atill  less  any  right  to  conclude,  that 
Downie  knew  the  money  he  thus  advanced 
waa  for  making  pikes. 

Any  thing  said  by  Brown,  therefore,  does  not, 
in  the  most  distant  degree,  affect  Mr.  Downie ; 
and,  as  I  have  shown  that  the  evidence  of 
Margaret  Whitecross  ought  to  be  totally  di»- 
regarded,  so  then  is  nothing  else  remainins 
as  to  these  pikea  but  the  aingle  testimony  m 
Orrock,  the  amith,  who  says  he  made  tovnsrda 
three  dozen  of  them  for  Mr.  Watt,  and  whoy 
you  will  remark,  having  been  thereby  tat  ac- 
complice in  that  bnaineas,  ia  now  a  priaoner 
in  the  Caatle  of  Edinburgh,  and  comes  before 
you  under  the  character  of  a  Soeiut  Crimini$. 

I  have  already  atated  to  you,  gendemeo^ 
the  subatance  of  wliat  this  Mr.  Orveck  aays^ 
and  you  will  judge  what  degree  of  credit  yo<i 
can  give  to  bis  evidence.  The  making  ofme 
anna  at  all,  seema  to  have  originated  from 
himself,  and  from  an  idea,  diat  other  people, 
aa  well  aa  the  Ooldsmitha^hall  gentlemen^ 
wero  entitled  to  have  arma  in  caae  of  an  inva- 
sion. He  accordingly  made  one  for  liSmaelf; 
and  the  intercourae  afterwards  about  nmklng 
mora  waa  entirely  between  him  and  Mr. 
Watt.  Aa  to  hia  afterwards  bringing  op  two 
to  George  Ross's^  and  showing  them  there 
one  evening  in  a  company  where  Mr.  Downie 
was  present,  yon  will  remark,  he  does  not 
say  that  he  had  been  desired  to  do  so,  nor 
that  he  had  any  sort  of  orders  for  these  pikes^ 
either  from  the  Committee  of  Umon,  or  from 
the  Sub-Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.  In- 
deed, you  have  not  the  least  evidence,  tiiat 
either  of  those  committees  did  ever  autho- 
rize any  such  thing,  or  know  any  thing 
about  the  making  these  weapons  s  and  you 
have  not  only  no  evidence,  but  you  have  not 
even  the  shadow  of  reason  to  suppose,  that 
Mr.  Downie  ever  heard  of,  or  knew  any  thmg 
about  the  pikes,  till  they  were  accidentally 
brought  in  the  way  I  have  mentioned,  and 
shown  to  the  con^pany  in  which  he  h^pencd 
to  be  at  Ross's. 

The  circumstance  of  some  one  in  the  com- 
pany taking  out  a  pencil,  and  sketching  a 
oetter  formi  might  just  as  readily  be  from 
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amusement  as  from  any  thing  else;  and'the 
desiring  Orrock  to  keep  that  sketch  in  his 
view,  might  easily  happen  in  the  same  way. 
It  is  certainly  no  material  circumstance 
against  Downie,  that  he  should  chance  a 
little  while  after,  to  be  in  a  passage  in 
Boss's  house,  when  Watt  repeated  something 
of  the  same  kind  to  Orrock;  and  it  b  of  great 
importance  for  you  to  remark,  gentlemen, 
that,  excepting  upon  this  single  occasion  at 
George  Ross's,  there  is  not  so  much  as  a 
word  m  the  evidence,  either  of  Orrock,  or  of 
any  other  witness,  which  can  tend  to  show 
that  Mr.pownie  gave  any  orders,  had  any 
Qoncem,  or  knew  any  thing  whatever  regard- 
ing those  pikes.  In  shor^  if  you  are  to  fix 
any  guilt  upon  him  as  to  this  business,  it 
must  be  founded  on  the  solitary  testimony  of 
.this  Mr.  Orrock,  swearing  to  casual  words 
passing  at  a  tavern  meeting,  where  Mr. 
Downie  happened  to  be  present. 

You  will  also  have  it  m  your  view,  gentle- 
.men,  that  the  law  does  expressly  require  either 
two  lawful  witnesses  to  each  overt  act,  or  one  of 
them  to  one,  and  Uie  other  of  them  to  another 
4>vert  act  of  the  same  treason.  Now,  even 
supposing,  that  this  circumstance  as  to  the 
pikes,  could  be  held  an  overt  act  of  the  treason 
here  charged,  which  I  trust  I  shall  show  vou 
it  cannot  be;  and  if  you  are  satisfied  also, 
that  Orrock  is  the  single  and  only  witness, 
whose  testimony  tends  m  the  least  degree  to 
afiect  Mr.  Downie,  then  I  maintain,  that  this 
b  not  such  evidence  of  an  overt  act,  as  the 
kw  demands.  Ue  is  but  a  single  witness, 
and  I  am  sure  he  cannot  be  held  a  lawful  or 
unsuspected  witness,  because  be  is,  by  his 
own  confession,  an  accompKoe,  or  sociau  eru 
Mitau;  and  if  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
jbould  tell  me,  that  one  witness  is  sufficient 
to  prove  this  overt  act,  because  there  are  other 
overt  acts  proved  by  other  witnesses,  I  give 
them  this  clear  and  satisfactory  answer,  that 
I  flatly  deny  these  other  particulars  to  be  in 
any  decree  such  as  can  by  law  be  held  overt 
acta  of  the  species  of  treason  which  is  here 
charged,  of  compassing  or  imagining  the 
death  of  the  king.  I  Batter  myself  that  I 
have  alreadv  satisfied  you  of  this;  and,  if  I 
have,  then  this  as  to  the  pikes,  even  supfios- 
ing  it  an  overt  act,  which  I  shall  im- 
mediately show  you  it  was  not,  it  rests  solely 
upon  the  evidence  of  Orrock,  a  single  wit- 
ness^ and  one  very  far  from  being  beyond 
suspicion. 

And  here,  gentlemen,  permit  me  to  entreat, 
that  you  will  calmly  consider  this  business  as 
to  the  pikes,  and  not  let  your  minds  be  im- 

Eressea  by  their  frightful  appearance,  nor  be 
urried  away  by  supposition  and  conjecture. 
Take  every  circumstance  into  your  view,  and 
then  let  me  ask,  If  you  can  rnlly  conceive, 
that,  in  making  these  pikes,  there  could  be 
any  serious  object  or  purpose  of  overtumine 
the  constitutkm  ?  Who  were  to  use  them? 
Had  the  Committee  of  l^ nion  adopted  them  ? 
By  no  means.    For  M'Ewan  and  fionthrone 
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not  only  say  no  such  thing,  but  they  in 
terms  tell  you  that  thejr  never  heard  of  arms. 
Did  either  the  Committso  of  Union  or  the 
Sub-committee,  know  of  the  making  these 
pikes,  or  order  them  i  No,  they  knew  nothingr 
of  them. — ^You  have  not  only  no  evidence  m 
their  knowing  of  them,  but  you  have  evi- 
dence  that  thev  did  not. 

If  evidence  nad  been  brought  before  you, 
gentlemen,  that  these  committees  had  expli- 
citly resolved  to  levy  war  to  overturn  the  go- 
vernment, andf  in  pursuance  of  this,  had  or* 
dered  these  pikes  or  other  arms  to  be  pr»> 
pared,  there  might  then  have  been  at  least 
some  better  cokmr  for  the  charge.  But,  gen- 
tlemen, you  have  no  such  proof  before  you ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  the  very  roembm  of 
these  committees  who  have  been  examined  as 
witnesses,  do  expressly  swear,  that  they  had 
no  hostile  intentions,  and  I  hat  they  gave  no 
orders  for  arms,  nor  knew  of  any  being  pr»> 
pared ;  and  if  this  be  the  evidence,  are  you  to 
give  way  to  mere  suppositions  and  coi^ee* 
tures  i  are  you  at  liberty,  gentlemen,  to  ima- 
gine and  fancy  plots  and  treasons  without 
proof,  and  to  presume  these  weapons  intended 
for  a  wicked  purpose,  without  so  much  as 
evidence  that  any  such  wicked  purpose, 
was  ever  formed? 

Consider  also,  I  pray  vou,  what  was  the 
amount  and  number  of  the  pikes  that  were 
made  ?  Towards  three  dosen  were  made  by 
Orrock,  and  about  fourteen  bv  Brown.  In 
short,  the  number  of  the  whole  did  not  ex> 
ceed  fifty ;  and  where  was  the  fund  to  defray 
the  expense  of  making  more?  '  Walt  had  not 
money  to  pay  even  the  fourteen  made  by 
Brown ;  and  as  to  the  money  belonging  ta 
the  committees,  you  have  seen  that  it  was 
not  only  trifling  and  scanty,  but  farther,  that 
the  committees  had  no  concern  with  these 
pikes,  and  never  either  ordered  or  knew  any 
thing  about  them.  It  vras  Watt^  and  Watt 
alone,  who  ordered  them ;  and  it  seems  to 
have  been,  from  beginning  to  end,  one  of  his 
own  wild  incoherent  absurd  chimeras,  or  very 
likely,  a  treacherous  and  perfidious  design,  to 
forward  his  own  avaricious  views.  Even  if 
he  could  have  got  funds  for  making  a  greater 
number  of  these  pikes,  he  neither  had  nor 
could  have  got  persons  who  would  use  them 
towards  anv  hostile  purpose ;  and  to  suppose, 
therefore,  that  these  pikes  could  be  prepared  for 
the  criminal  and  wicked  purpose,  of  otertum- 
ing  the  constitution  of  Great  Britain,  is  as 
ridiailuus  and  extravagant,  as  to  imagine, 
that  his  foolish  and  unmeaning  plan  ot  sei- 
sing the  Castle  was  ever  senously  enter- 
tained. 

Having  said  so  much  as  to  these  pikes, 
there  is  another  particular  as  to  which  you 
had  a  number  of  witnesses  examined,  and 
which  is  the  advertisement  respecting  the 
Fencibles.  At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  think 
it  necessary  for  me  to  trouble  you,  with  saving 
much  upon  it  You  will  remark  that  there 
is  no  mention  whatever  of  it  in  the  indict* 
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meat:  and  yet,  by  the  statute  of  king  Wil- 


liam, It  is  in  the  most  direct  terms  enacted^ 
"  That  no  evidence  shall  be  admitted   or 

SVenofany  overt  act,  that  is  not  expressly 
id  in  the  mdictmeat  against  any  person  or 
persons  whatever/' 

It  is  perfectly  clear,  therefore,  that  this 
cannot  be  admitted  nor  founded  upon  as  an 
overt  act,  because  it  is  not  laid  nor  mentioned 
in  the  indictment;  and  indeed,  a  moments 
reflection  must  at  once  satisfy  you,  that  even 
if  it  had  been  set  forth  in  the  indictment,  the 
very  circumstance  itself  could  never  come 
under  the  description  of  an  overt  act  of  the 
treason  charged.  Indeed,  I  think  it  was 
most  improperly  introduced  by  the  prosecutor 
and  it  ought  to  meet  with  no  regard  or  atten* 
tion  from  you. 

As  to  the  paper  itself^  you  heard  it 
read,  and  it  certainly  w^s  of  an  improper  na- 
ture, and  such  as  I  cannot  by  any  means  seek 
to  justify ;  but  improper  and  even  criminal  as 
you  may  view  it,  you  will  consider,  in  the  first 
place,  how  far  it  is  brought  home  to  the  pri- 
soner, and,  in  the  next  place,  wliat  offence  it 
amounts  to  ?  You  have  no  evidence,  nor  in- 
deed has  it  l)een  attempted  to  be  proved,  that 
Mr.  Downie  was  the  author  of  it;  and  as  to 
his  having  any  concern  in  dispersing  a  few 
copies  of  It,  I  am  sure  that  this,  however  im- 
proper, cannot  with  any  reason  be  connected 
with  a  charge  uf  compassing  the  death  of  the 
king.  To  ^uce  any  of  his  majesty's  forces 
from  their  duty,  is  certainly  criminal;  but  it 
cannot,  in  the  eye  of  law  or  of  common 
sense,  be  deemed  high  treason.  I  am  con- 
fident, eentlcmen,  you  will  consider  the  mat- 
ter in  this' light,  and  will  throw  this  particular 
entirely  out  of  your  view. 

I  had  almost  forgot  to  take  notice  of  the 
evidence  of  John  Fairley,  the  gentleman 
whom  I  had  occasion  to  mention  to  you  for- 
merly, as  the  ambassador  sent  through  the 
country,  by  the  sub-committee  of  Ways  and 
Means ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  requisite 
for  me  to  detain  you  with  many  observations 
upon  what  Mr.  Fairley  says. 

He  in  substance  tells  you,  that  he  was 
going  upon  a  visit  to  his  sister,  who  was  maid- 
servant in  a  gentleman's  family  in  Stirling- 
shire; but,  whether  that  was  the  real  inten- 
tion of  his  journey  or  not,  is  of  no  consequence. 
He  was  employed,  at  the  same  time,  to  visit 
the  friends  of  reform  in  different  places,  in 
order  to  kno^r  what  were  their  sentiments ;  to 
inquire  whether  the  cause  was  prospering  or 
decaying ;  to  know  who  were  attached  to  it ; 
to  learn  what  correspondence  might  be  kept 
up,  and  what  money   might   be   expected. 
Tnese  were  the  sole  objects  for  which  Mr. 
Fairley  was  employed  by  the  committee ;  and 
from  what  you  saw  of  this  same  ambassador, 
I  cannot  doubt  you  will  be  satisfied,  that  if 
any  thing  really  criminal  had  been  in  the  view 
of  the  committee,  he  was  npt  the  person, 
whom  they  would  have  chosen  to  entrust 
with  such  a  negociation.    Na^,  even  if  the 
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comtnilie^  had  been  so  absurd,  I  do  not  think 
the  Frienda^of  the  Peo|>le  at  a  distance,  woul^ 
have  been  so  wanting  in  coinmon  sense  and 
prudence,  as  to  have  conHnitted  themselves ^ 
to  him,  or  to  have  entrusted  him  with  any. 
treasonable  secret. 

But,  while  the  inquiries  I  have-mentianed, 
were  all  which  the  committee  had  in  view;  yet 
it  appears,  from  what  Fairley  says,  that  he  re- 
ceived  some  other  instructions  from    Mr. 
Watt,  and  I  beg  you  will  attend  to  the  manner 
in  which  these  were  aiven  him.    from  the . 
committee  he  received  no  other  instructions^ 
but  to  make  the  inquiries  I,  have  alr^y: 
mentioned;  and,  indeed,  the  committee  had 
no  other  object  in  view.    It  was  a  perfectly, 
fair  object;  ^ for  it  had  no  other  intent  than 
carrying  on  the  cause  of  reform,  in  a  legal 
and  constitutional  way ;  and  Fairley  waa  to 
get  from  Mr.  Downie  thirty  shillings  of  the 
money  belonging  to  the  committee,  in  order  to 
defray  the  expense  of  his  journey.    Thus  ftr, 
the  matter  was  the  business  of  the  committee }; 
but  Mr.  Watt   desired    Fairley,  before  he 
should  set  out,  to  call  at  the  shop  of  one  Mr. 
Campbell,  where  there  would  oe  lying  for 
him  a  parcel  which  he  was  to  carry  along 
with  him.    Fairley   accordingly  called    at 
Campbell's,  and  having  got  the  parcel,  set  out 
on  his  Journey. 

I  think  Fairley  said,  that  Watt  desired  him 
not  to  open  the  parcel,  till  he  should  come  to 
Stirling,  or  some  other  place,  and  accordingly 
Fairly  obeyed  this.  When,  however,  he  did. 
open  the  parcel,  he  found  there  a  paper  of  in^ 
structions  written  by  Watt,  and  which  men- 
tioned the  foolbh  plan  about  seizing  the  Cas- 
tle, and  other  things  of  the  like  kind.  This 
paper  of  ii^structions,  however,  had'^ever  becu^ 
read  to,  nor  seen  by  the  committee,  but  was 
entirely  the  operation  of  Mr.  Watt  alone. 
From  what  Fairley  says,  and  from  the  evi- 
dence of  Dt.  Forrest,  you  sec  how  little  en- 
couragement any  such  wild  plan  met  with 
from  the  Friends  of  Reform  at  Stirling;  and, 
indeed,  they  seem  to  have  been  spoken  of 
there  only  in  the  slightest  manner;  for  Dr. 
Forrest  tells  you,  that  Fairley  expressly  said, 
the  purpose  lor  which  he  had  bHsen  sent  by 
the  committee  of  Edinburgh,  was  in  order  to 
collect  some  money  for  Mrs.  Skirving,  and 
other  friends  that  were  in  distress. 

From  Stirling,  Mr.  Fairley  proceeded  to 
Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  other  places,  and  then 
returned  to  Edinburgh.  When  he  came  to 
town,  he  went  first  to  his  father's  house, 
and  then  went  to  the  committee,  it  hap- 
pening to  be  a  night  on  which  he  knew 
they  usually  met.  When  he  went  there, 
he  found  Watt,  Downie,  and  M'Ewan. 
I  do  not  recollect  if  he  mentioned  any  body, 
else ;  and  you  will  particularly  remark  what 
then  passed.  Had  the  paper  of  instructiona 
been  given  to  him  by  the  committee,  or  by 
authonty  of  the  committee,  surely  the  mt 
thing  would  have  been  for  them  to  inquire 
what  he  had  done ;   and  he  would  have  im- 
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mUiiitely  (NillUd  out  the  paper  from  his  pocket 
and  have  gfrftn  a  full  account  of  the  success 
of  his  negodiation.  In  place  of  this,  what 
happens  f  He  tells  them,  that  he  found  the 
fHends  of  re<bnn  in  geaera),  hearty ;  and  he 
mentions  every  thing  he  had  met  with  re- 
sfiecting  the  ubjecls  which  the  committee 
liad  in  view;  but,  instead  of  prpfludng  the 
paper  of  instmctioDs,  which  he  had  received 
nora  Mr.  Watt,  he  keeps  it  snug  in  his  pocket, 
never  brings  it  out,  nor  says  a  single  word 
a^KMjt  it,  during  the  whole  evening.  Nay.  for- 
tber,  he  tolls  you,  tliat  he  never  produced 
them  to  the  Committee,  either  then  or  afler- 
"^ards,  but^  in  a  day  or  two  afVer,  gave  them  to 
Mr.  Watt  hinkself. 

Nothing  surely  can  nore  clearly  demon- 
strate, that  th^  commfttee  had  no  knowledge 
atf  ner  any  concern  with  these  secret  instruc' 
tions.  Ttiey  were  purely  and  solely  the  ope- 
ration of  Mr.  Watt  mraself ;  and  as  they  came 
ff^im,  So  they  were  given  back  to  him  alone, 
withdut  ttie  committee  knowing  any  thing 
sAyoutthe  matter.  In  questioning  the  witness 
indeed,  a  good  deal  oi  weight  was  attempted 
t^  be  laid  upon  the  circnmstance  of  this  pa- 
par  €>f  instructions  running  in  the  neme  of  The 
committed,  aiid  also  upon  the  money  gfven  to 
Fairley  being,  out  of  the  funds  of  "the  com- 
mittee; but  I  am  coniident^ou  will  at  once  ste 
that  tjhere  is  nothing  in  thi^. 
'  Mr.  Watt  would  no  doubt  choose  to  make  the 
paper  run  in  that  way ;  but  his  having  chosen 
to  dose,  vrrll  never  make  that  the  paper  of  the 
committee,  unless  there  be  clear  evidence  that 
tfeey  knew  and  approved  of  it  Now,  there  is 
not  only  no  evidence  of  this,  but  there  is  most 
satisfactory  evidence  of  the  contrary.  And  as 
tolhe  money,  it  is  perfectly  clear,  that  although 

S'Ven  by  the  committee,  yet  it  was  only  for  the 
ir  Purposes  whkh  they  had  in  view  in  sending 
Fairley,  and  not  for  any  secret  and  criminal 
pSrrposes,  such  as  those  of  Mr.  Watt.  It  vras 
delf  thh-ty  shillings,  of  whicl^  Fairley  having 
expended  but  Meen,  he  ofibred  back  the  re- 
mainder; but  the  committee  allowed  him  to 
keep  it  forliis  trouble. 

•  In  short,  jenilemcD,  it  is  evident,  that  there 
Were  two  different  purposes,  or  two  separate 
petrts  of  Fairley*s  mission,  and  yoti  ought 
carefully  to  distinguish  between  them.  The 
one  was  a  perfectly  fair  and  a  blameless  pur- 
pose; and  h  was  to  inquire  what  were  the 
^efitiments  of  the  frteads  of  reform,  and  to 
ktkiifw  what  money  might  be  obtained  for  car- 
iQjing  it  on,  in  a  legal  and  constitutional  way  ? 
This  was  the  sole  object  df  the  committee, 
and  the  oAly  purpose  they  had  in  sending 
Fairley.  Tlie  other  was  a  secret  object  of  Mr. 
Watt's  own,  kept  totally  conccaledf  from  the 
commtttee,  and  for  which  accordingly,  they 
^h  be  in  no  degree  responsible.  Mr.  Watt's 
^minal  and  wicked  designs  may  justly  ^% 
p&H  lipon  himself,  btit  can  attach  no  guilt 
fi>  anjf  other  person  whose  accession  to  and 
approbation  of  it,  is  not  folly  and  clearly 
proved.    The  triflmg  smn  given  by  the  com- 


mittee t6  Fairley,  rs  of  itself  a  proof,  that  tlney 
couki  not  have  any  thing  criniiiiat  in  vi^w; 
and  you  will  remark,  Fairhey  expressly  s^^ears, 
that  he  never  heard  of  the  pkn  ofOeizing  the 
Castle,  &c.  from  any  body  but  Mr.  Watk. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  having  offered  you 
these  observations  upon  the  evidence,  I  will 
beg  leave  shortly  to  remind  you  of  what  I 
stat^  as  to  those  principles  of  law,  which 
apply  to  the  present  case,  where  the  crime 
cnarged  is  that  species  of  high  treason,  the 
compassing  or  imagining  the  death  of  the 
kmg. 

It  has  long  been  the  boast  and  4he  glory 
of  the  law  ofEngland,  that  of  all  species  of 
guOt,  that  of  treason  has  been  defined  with 
the  most  scrupulous  exactness.  It  was  f6 
this  great  purpose  the  statute  of  Edward  M 
was  passed ;  smd  as  often  as,  in  succeeding 
and  arbitrary  reigns,  new  treasohs  had  been 
created,  these  were  a^in,  in  better  times^  re^ 
pealed,  and  the  law  ot  treason  brought  back  to 
the  standard  of  that  ever  to  be  revered  statute. 
It  is  the  great  bulwark  of  our  liberty,  and  the 
ranghtv  protection,  under  the  shield  of  which', 
the  subject  is  secured  against  the  violence  <fr 
injustice  of  state  prosecutions. 

I  stated  to  you,  and  I  supported  it  by  high 
and  unauestionabl^  authorities,  that  although 
a  conspiracy  to  levy  war,  has  in  some  cases 
been  hj  construction  held  to  amount  to  the 
crime  of  compassing  and  imagining  the  deaHi 
of  the  king,  yet  tins  has  been  admitted  <m)y 
in  certain  circumstances,  and  a  line  of  distinc- 
tion has  been  taken,  and  the  utmost  anxiety 
shown,  to  prevent  the  carrying  constructiTe 
treason  beyond  due  bounds.  That  distinction 
has  been  taken  from  the  object,  or  purpose  of 
the  conspiring  to  levy  war.  Where  the  pur- 
pose was  Such  as  directly  and  necessarily  to 
affect  the  life  and  safety  of  the  person  of  the 
kmg,  it  has  been  held  to  amount  to  a  com- 
passing or  imagining  his  death.  Where,  tin 
the  other  hand,  the  purpose  has  been  ta  Obtain 
some  reformation,  without  puY^iiing  the  due 
methods  of  the  law,  then  the  mere  purposing 
or  designing  to  levy  war,  for  that  end,  has  nA 
been  held  high  treason. 

This  is  the  line  of  distinction,  and  these  are 
the  boundaries,  which  the  wisdom  of  the  law 
has  marked  out.  To  transgress  these  botin- 
daries,  and  to  overleap  them,  would  be  to  con- 
found the  nature  of  crimes ;  and  would  "be 
giving  a  fatal  and  irrecoverable  blow  to  the  se- 
curity and  liberty  of  the  subject.  In  the  pro- 
gress of  human  events,  new  crimes  may 
spring  up,  that  may  seem  to  merit  a  punish- 
ment greater  than  the  law  has  yet  appointed ; 
but  it  mdsiever  be  safer,  to  leave  the  ^erae** 
dying  this  to  the  deliberate  wisdom  of  the  le^* 
gislatiire,  than  to  resoit  to  constructions  and 
interpretations,  which,  however  virttiotrslj'  in- 
feuded  at  the  time,  must  unavoidably  opett  Hn 
inroad  to  arbitrary  proceedings,  and  mtrodoce 
that  uncertainty  and  confusion,  which  is  it- 
self the  subversion  of  all  law. 

This  very  G^i|  which  woiridin  the  end  prove 
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fte  tf»¥6rUirow  qf  ^1  liberty,  was  uuuoutly 
^qairded  ^eainsl  Icf  ^^  statute  ofkioff  £d-. 
ivaid,  whicA  has  ?xwpQ6$)y  said, ''  And  b^ 
cause  that  many  otaer  like  cases  of  treason 
loayhappkeo  id  time^o  came,  ^hicbaman 
c^DOPt  Uuok  naf  4edare  at  tbi^  fireseot  time, 
it  is  accorded  that  if  apy  other  ease,  supfKiaod 
UeaooQ,  whipb  is  not  above  specified,  doth 
happen  before  any  justicM,  the  jutticea  shall 
tarry  without,  any  goi^g  tp  judgment  of  the 
IraasoB,  till  the  cause  be  shown  and  declanRl 
be£Dratbe  king  and  his  parliament,  whether 
it  ought  ta  be  judged  treaaoo  or  other 
felouy-" 

Witli  the  law  thus  is  ¥0ur  view,  it  is  with 
you,  gentlemen*  to  oonsider,  whether  the  iaots 
pjpoYQdai  the  present  caae,  do  amount  to  that 
apfi:ifl8  of  treason  whioh  is  hese  charged? 
Supposing  that  a  conspiracy  to  ie^V  war,  or 
to  raise  a  commotion,  is  here  aetuaUy  proved, 
what  was  the  ol^ect  and  purpose  of  it  ?  Was 
it  a  eoospiraey  to  levy  such  a  war,  or  sueh  a 
.^mmolion  as  aimed  directly,  or  necessarily, 
at  the  person  of  the  kitig?  On  the  conirary, 
was  it  not  clearly  and  evidently  such  »  war, 
and  such  a  commotion,  as,  at  the  utmost, 
eoutd  have  for  its  aim  ontbing  more  than  a 
reformation,  without  pursuing  the  due  me- 
thods of  law?  Was  there  any  view  or  pur- 
fN^se  of  dethroning  or  deposing,  or  endanger- 
ing the  life  of  our  most  gracious  sovereign  ? 
No  sueh  thing  ever  was»  nor  could  be  dreamed 
of. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say,  that  the  commotion 
if  oBoe  raised,  might  possibly  have  gone  such 
a  length,  as  ultimately  to  bring  the  personal 
s^ty  of  the  king  into  danger.  There  is  no 
purposed  oppositwn  nor  resistance  by  force 
and  violence  to  thQ  execution  of  any  part  of 
the  law,  which  may  not,  by  a  strained  con- 
itnjction  and  implication,  be  connected  with 
the  safe^  of  the  king.  But  it  is  for  this  very 
reason,  that  the  law  has  wisely  distinguished 
between  what  may  be  intended  against  the 
person  of  the  king,  and  what  may  be  intended 
only  against  what  has  been  termed  the  ma- 
jesty, (H-,  in  other  words,  the  authority,  or 
esecuUve  power  of  the  crown.  The  former 
has  been  held  treason,  but  the  latter  has  not; 
and  it  is  not  for  you,  gentlemen,  to  throw 
aside  this  distinction,  or  to  confound  offences 
which  the  law  has  separated. 

And  let  me  call  to  your  remembrance  ano- 
tfact  principle,  that  I  took  the  liberty  of  ex- 
plaining and  enfiarcing;  and  which  is,  that 
the  crime  of  treason  consists  in  the  wicked 
imagination  of  the  heart.  The  overt  acts  are 
4nly  to  be  regarded,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
uneauivocal  indications  of  the  guilt  of  the 
muna.  It  is  the  guiltv  purpose  which  oon- 
^titutes  the  crime ;  and,  unless  you  arc  satia- 
£ed  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  had  in  his 
mind  and  heart,  the  wicked  and  atrocious  de- 
sign of  compassing  or  imagining  the  death  of 
the  king,  you  cannot  hold  him  guilty  of  the 
treason  charged  in  this  indictment. 

I  fi^tler  myself,  that  I  banc  heea  auccessiiil 


in  showing  yon,  that  the  prisoner  had  no  real 
accession  to  the  plan  ^out  seizing  the  Castle, 
nor  ^o  tha  preparing  the  pikes?  bath  these 
were  the  mild  tneaaurea  of  Watt  alone.  The 
former  was  reeled  hy  the  committee,  and  1^ 
Mr.  Dpwriie,  aud  the  lai4fer  never  koowa  t», 
aor  countenanced  by  them.  Any  knowledge 
Mr.  Downie  se^ms  to  have  had  of  the  pikes, 
was  transient  and  aecidental ;  and  you  most 
be  satined,  these  pikes  never  ooaiU  be  auant 
for  overturning  the  state,  or  endangering  the 
safety  of  the  king. 

As  to  ^T,  Downie  havitig  been  a  member 
of  the  British  Convention,  he  neither  has  beoA, 
ni^,  for  the  reasons  I  formerly  mentbned, 
can  he  be  criminated  upon  that  account.  Aad, 
as  te  his  being  a  member  of  the  Committee 
of  U^n,  or  of  the  subcommittee  of  Ways 
and  Means,  I  cannot  diecover  any  evidenoe 
whatever,  that  these  committees  had  any  cri- 
minal, arid  far  less  any  treaaonable  desisRs. 
I  request  you  lo  distinguish,  gentlemen,  oe- 
tween  a  seal  for  thp  cause  of  reform,  and  « 
wicked  and  crkninal  intention  to.  aubvert  the 
government.  Because  the  aeal  of  aome  men 
may  be  warm  and  intemperate,  tt  woidd  be 
uplair  to  presume,  that  they  would  go  the 
length  of  hostility  to  the  constitiition.  And 
because,  in  societica  ibr  reform,  there  may  be 
some  who  harbour  in  their  minds  teeasonab^e 
apd  detestable  designs,  you  must  not*  therefore 
conclude,  that  this  pervades  the  minds  of 
ethers ;  or,  that  because  a  man  is  a  Friend  of 
{leform,  era  Friend  of  tlie  Peoplf  |he  is  to  be  sfct 
down  as  guilty  of  the  crime  of  hish  treason. 

In  fairness  and  candour,  let  the  fine  be  drawn 
and  the  just  discrionnatipn  made.  Con- 
found not  the  innocent  with  the  gnilty.  Con- 
found not  the  less  guil^ty  with  those  who  aae 
more  so.  If,  from  an  intemperate  hnpatiente 
for  reform,  some  men  should  transgress  doe 
bounds,  and  think  of  purauine  their  object  t^ 
other  means  than  the  metfaoos  of  the  law,  let 
their  temerity  meet  its  due  punishment ;  b«t 
let  not  hasty  and  precipitste  resentment  mag- 
nify  into  high  treason,  an  offiinoe  of  a  anioi 
less  criminal  complexion.  Let  ua  ever  ft- 
member,  that  we  are  lo  look,  if  there  is  the 
wicked  imagination  of  the  heart;  and,  if  we 
cannot  discover  there  the  malignant  and 
atrocious  design  of  compassing  and  imegiohBg 
the  death  of  the  king,  we  cannot  pronounce 
that  it  is  the  crime  of  high  treason.  Let  coal 
judgment  disarm  resentment,  and  teach  ps, 
thatihe  preservation  of^e  law  b  of  infinil^ 
greater  moment  than  ^e  punishment  of  any 
individual. 

But,  gentlemen,  I  roust  conclude,  for  I  feel 
myself  much  exhausted,  and  I  am  much  afraid 
I  have  detained  you  too  long.  1  know  your 
attention  and  discernment  Will  suaply  any 
defects  uf  mine,  and  I  trust  you  will  oe  satiih 
fied  that  no  crime  has  been  proved,  of  so  dcMi 
a  dye  as  can  entitle  you  to  take  away  the  lire 
of  this  poor  old  man  at  your  bar;  and  that 
YOU  will  therefore  return  a  verdict,  finding 
him  not  guilty  of  the  crime  charged* 
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Mr.  Amtmther, — Gentlemen  of  the  Jiny ; 
•^I  now  rise  to  perform  a  very  unpleasant 
task  indeed — ^to  call  unon  you  for  your  verdict 
against  one  of  your  fellow  subjects.  I  feel  it 
viv  duty,  and  sorry  I  am  that  it  is  my  duty,  to 
call  upon  you  for  that  verdict,  because  I  tnink 
that  I  have  laid  before  you  evidence  which  in 
point  of  fact,  proves  the  offence  stated  in  the 
indictment  no  less  an  offence  than  that  of 
high  treason. 

There  was  one  observation  made  bv  Mr.  Cul- 
len  in  which  I  most  heartily  join  with  him,  and 
wbh  you  to  attend  to  it  as  much  as  it  was 
possible  fur  him  to  do.  He  called  upon  you, 
gentlemen,  not  to  regard  any  thing  that  you 
might  have  read  concerning  those  traqsac- 
tions,  but  to  confine  your  attention  strictly 
and  solely  to  the  evidence,  laying  out  of  your 
mind  every  impression  you  might  have  re« 
ceived  in  other  places ;  and  laying  out  of  your 
mind  every  thmg,  except  the  impressions 
which  you  >have  reoeiyed  from  that  which  is 
strict  legal  evidence  given  upon  this  trial  this 
day.  And  most  sincerely  do  I  join  with  Mr. 
Cuilen  in  recommending  to  you,  and  telling 
« you,  that  you  will  not  perform  your  duty  to 
your  country  and  vour  duty  to  yourselves,  if 
you  do  not  lay  all  extraneous  matter  from 
your  minds,  and  confine  voursdves  strictly 
and  solely  to  the  evidence  before  you. 

The  attention  you  have  bestowed  this  day  to 
that  evidence,  renders  it  unnecessaiy  for  me  to 
be  extremely  long  in  repeating  it;  and  that  at- 
tention satisfies  me,  that  the  caution  Mr.  Cui- 
len gave  to  you,  and  which  I  have  now  re- 
peated, is  at  best  an  unnecessary  one.  Tlie 
observations  which  Mr.  Cuilen  has  made  upon 
the  law,  will  make  it  necessary  for  me  to  say 
a  few  words  to  you  upon  that  head ;  but  you 
will  not  take  the  law  from  Mr.  CuUen,  nor 
from  me,  although  I  shall  endeavour  to  state 
it  with  all  the  accuracy  I  am  able ;  but  you 
will  take  it  from  those  much  more  able  to 
explain  it,  than  either  of  us,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  explain  it,  and  to  whose  observations  it  is 
your  duty  to  attend. 

There  wa^  another  observation  of  Mr.  Cul- 
len's  in  which  I  perfectly  concur ;  and  that  is 
an  utter  abhorrence  of  every  thing  called  con- 
structive treason.  Lord  Hale's  words,  which 
he  read  to  you,  I  wish  may  be  impre^ed 
upon  the  mind  of  every  public  prosecutor  as 
lone  as  the  world  endures;  but  you  wiU  re- 
collect that  the  words  of  lord  Hale  are  not 
applied  to  the  statute  45th  Edward  Srd,  or  to 
any  of  the  species  of  treason  declared  by  that 
law.  They  aije  to  be  found  in  that  |)art  of  his 
work  where  he  makes  the  panegyric  of  the 
S6th  Edward  Srd.  Thank  God,  that  statute 
abolished  in  England  a  string  of  constructive 
treasons  enough  to  make  men  shudder.  To 
those  treasons  lord  Uale*s  observations  apply. 
But,  eentlemen,  it  is  one  of  the  treasons  de- 
i:larea  b^  the  statute  of  Edward  Srd,  and  con- 
tinued from  that  time  down  to  the  time  I  am 


now  addressing^  vou,  which  I  charge  unon  Mr. 
Downie;  and,  if  I  cannot  make  out  that  Mr. 
Downie  is  guilty  of  a  breach  of  his  allegiance, 
by  beins  guilty  of  compassing  and  imagining 
the  deaUi  of  the  king,  which  is  one  species  of 
treason  under  the  statute  of  Edward  Srd,  I 
totally  fail  in  my  case :  and  I  am  sure  I  have 
no  wish,  but  the  wish  of  justice.  I  should  be 
happy  if  the  judges  found  it  consistent  with 
the  law  to  tell  ^ou  that  there  was  no  treason 
laid  in  this  indictment,  or  proved  by  the  evw 
dence,  and  that  you  find  it  consistent  with 
your  oaths  to  acquit  the  prisoner  at  the  bar. 
The  public  prosecutor  has  done  his  duty  in 
laying  the  case  before  you  t  he  will  be  happ^ 
if  It  admits  of  a  verdict  of  not  guilty ;  but  tf 
you  view  the  law  and  the  evidence  as  I  do^  I 
am  afraid  it  wili  be  hardly  possible  that  it 
should  be  so. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  said,  that  this  indict- 
ment accuses  Mr.  Downie  of  being  guilty  of 
one  of  the  species  of  treason  left  by  the  sta- 
tute of  Edward  Srd— compassing  and  imagin- 
ing the  death  of  the  king;  and  it  is  true,  as 
Mr.  Cuilen  has  stated,  t&t,  in  the  case  of  the 
king,  the  statute  of  treasons  hath  with  great 
propriety  retained  the  rule  vobtnias  pro  facto 
kabetur.  In  the  compassing  the  king's  death, 
the  wicked  imaginations  of  the  heart  have 
the  same  degree  of  guilt  as  if  carried  into  exe- 
cution from  the  moment  measures  have  been 
taken  for  that  purpose,  whatever  they  may  be. 

The  next  thing  for  us  to  inquire  is,  what 
the  statute  does  not  tell  us,  but  which  the 
law  has  left  to  the  judges  in  each  particular 
case  to  determine,  namely,  what  acts  are  to 
be  held  as  means  taken  for  canying  such 
compassing  and  imaginations  into  effect,  and 
to  be  evidence  of  them,  or  what  in  other 
words,  is  an  overt  act  of  this  species  of 
treason.  If  means  have  been  taken  10 
carry  the  desisn  into  execution,  the  party 
is  guilty,  what  those  means  are,  may 
vary  in  every  case ;  and,  since  the  date  of 
the  statute,  various  facts  have  been  held 
to  be  overt  acts  of  this  spedes  of  treason, 
and  various  principles  have  been  establish- 
ed with  regard,  to  what  are  or  are  not  overt 
acts  of  compassing  and  imagining  the  death 
of  the  king.  I  wSl  state  these  shortly,  in  the 
words  of  some  of  the  first  lawyers  and  judges 
of  England,  whose  opinions  have  served  as  a 
guide  to  succeeding  judges:  and. from  them 
you  will  learn  the  principles  which  have 
guided  courts  of  justice  on  aetertnining  what 
were  overt  acts  of  this  species  of  treason ;  and 
you  will  hear  the  cases  which  have  been  de- 
terinined,  and  which  have  been  put  as  iUii»> 
trations  of  these  principles. 

In  the  first  place,  I  take  it  as  too  clear  to 
be  disputed,  that  a  person  is  guilty  of  com- 
passios  and  imagining  the  death  of  the  king, 
from  the  moment  means  are  used  to  efiect  th^ 
purpose  of  the  mind.  It  is  also  perfecUy 
agreed  upon  all  hands,  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  lay  before  the  juiy,  or  state  in  the  indidf- 
ment,  a  direct  immediate  attack  .on  tiie  peibon 
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of  his  miuesty.    It  has  been  held  at  all  times 
not  necessary  to  state  an  attempt  to  poison,  or 
to  assassinate  the  king.     Most  unquestion- 
ably, if  those  means  were  used,  they  would 
irresistibly  speak  the  purpose  of  the  mind ; 
but  means  may  be  used  to  effect  the  nuroose 
of  compassine  and  imagining  the  death  of  the 
king,  infinite^  short  of  such  attempts  as  those. 
Mr.  CuUen  agreed  that  a  person  going  into  a 
boat  for  tlie  purpose  of  going  to  f'rance  with 
treasonable  papers  in  his  possession,  was  pro- 
perly held  as  employing  means  to  effectuate 
the  intention  of  his  mind,  and  an  overt  act  of 
compassing  the  death  of  the  king.    Mr.  Jus- 
tice Foster,  on  whom  Mr.  CuUen  bestowed  a 
very  deserved  panegyric,  tells  us— **  The  care 
the  law  hath  taken  for  the  personal  safety  of 
the  king,  is  not  confined  to  actions  or  at- 
tempts of  the  more  flaeitious  kind,  to  assas* 
sination  or  poison,  or  other  attempts  directly 
and  immediately  aiming  at  his  lite ;  it  is  ex- 
tended to  every  thing  wufiilly  and  deliberately 
done  or  attempted,  whereby  his  life  mayM 
endangered.''     Therefore,  gentlemen,  if  I 
state  it  in  the  indictment,  and  prove  any  act 
done  deliberately,  whereby  the  life  of  the  king 
may  be  endangered,  I  have  stated  and  proved 
that  which  is,  in  point  of  law,  an  overt  act  of 
compassing  the  king*s  death.  The  same  author 
says,  **  the  entering  into  measures  for  depos- 
ing or  imprisoning  the  king,  or  endeavouring 
to  get  the  person  of  the  king  into  the  power 
of  conspirators,  liave  been  held  overt  acts  of 
high  treason  within  this  branch  of  the  sta- 
tute."   Why?    Because  they  are  acts  done, 
or  attempted,  not  by  which  his  life  is  to  be 
inunediately  affected — ^not  by  which  his  life 
is  to  be  taken  away,  but  they  are  acts  done 
and  attempted,  wherebv .  his  life  may  be  in 
danger.    The  same  author  farther  says,  ^  of- 
fences which  are  not  so  personal  as  those 
already  mentioned,  have  b^n  with  great  pro- 
priety brought  within  tlie  same  rule,  as  hav- 
mg  a  tendenev,  though  not  so  immediate,  to 
the  same  fatal  end ;"  and,  therefore,  the  en- 
tering into  connexions  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  foreigners  to  invade  the  kingdom, 
has  been  held  an  overt  act  of  high  treason— 
And  why  is  it  held  to  be  an  overt  act  of  high 
treason?    Because  it  may  endanger  the  life 
of  the  king. 

I  could  put  a  case,  where  it  could  hardly  be 
^thin  probabilitv  that  an  invasion  should 
directly  be  aimed  against  the  person  of  the 
king.  I  could  put  the  case  of  the  king  being 
upon  the  Continent  at  the  time  that  some 
persons  made  a  contract  with  a  foreigner  to 
bring  80,000  Russians,  or  other  foreigners,  to 
make  war  in  this  countiy.  This  could  not  be 
high  treason  under  the  clause  of  levving  war, 
because  no  war  was  levied.  It  would  not  be 
adhering  to  the  king's  enemies,  because  the 

Persons  supposed  are  not  the  king's  enemies. 
*he  king's  person  could  not  be  in  immediate 
danger,  because  the  case  supposes  him  in  his 
foreign  dominions ;  but  would  it  not  be' high 
treason?    Most  certainly.     It  is  the  king's 


duty  to  repel  suth  invasion;  to  place  himself 
in  a  situation  of  danger :  the  measure  directly 
points  at  disturbing  tne  peace  of  the  country, 
which  it  is  his  doty  to  protect ;  at  introducing 
hostilities,  which  &e  obligations  of  his  situa* 
tion  call  upon  him  to  suppress;  therefore  the 
tendency  of  the  attempt  necessarily  exposes 
his  person  and  life  to  peril ;  and  it  is  to  that 
natuiul  and  apparent  tendency  that  we  are  to 
look.    Foster  states  the  principle  distincUvy 
when  mentioning  the  offence  of  inviting  fo- 
reigners to  invade  the  kingdom  to  be  lilgh 
treason.    It  is  such,  says  he,  because  it  hath 
a  tendency  to  endanger  the  person  of  the  king, 
and  therefore  it  hath,  in  strict  conformity  to 
the  statute,  and  to  every  principle  of  substao- 
tialand  political  justice,  been  brought  within 
that  species  of  treason  of  compassing  fuA 
imagimngthe  kingfs  death.     You  therefore 
see,  that  every  thing  which  has  a  manifest 
tendency  to  endanger  the  person  of  the  prince, 
is  an  overt  act  of  comjiassing  his  death. 
Whether  the  acts  staled  in  this  indictment 
and  proved  by  the  evidence,  have  that  ten- 
dency or  not,  I  shall  consider  bv-and-by. 
These  are  not  only  the  words  of  that  great 
and  ilhistrious  person,  and  such  he  certainly 
was ;  but  no  Judge,  who  either  preceded  him, 
or  who  has  rollowed  him,  no  text  writer  of 
authority  differs  from  him.     Hawkins  says, 
^  The  person  of  the  king  may  be  endangered, 
not  only  by  such  overt  acts  as  to  take  away 
his  life,  but  such  design  as  cannot  be  exe- 
cuted without  apparent  peril  thereof.*'    Gen- 
tlemen, it  will  be  for  vou,  and  my  lords  the 
judges,  to  oonskler,  whether  the  design  stated 
in  this  indictment  could  be  executed  without 
apparent  peril  and  danger  to  the  king.    The 
same  author,  in  another  place  says,  <*  It  hath 
been  adjudged,  that  the  levying  war  against 
the  king's  person,  or  the  bare  consulting  to 
levy  sucn  war,  or  meeting  together,  and  con- 
sulting the  means  to  destroy  the  king  and  his 
government;  or  assembling  with  others,  and 
procuring  them  to  attempt  the  king's  death, 
by  listing  men  in  order  to  depose  the  kine,  or 
printing  treasonable  positions,  as  that  the  aing 
is  accountable  to  the  people,  and  that  they 
ought  to  take  the  government  into  thebr  own 
hands,  is  an  overt  act  of  high  treason." — Why 
is  it  such  ?    Because  it  is  to  excite  the  peoole 
to  take  the  government  into  their  own  hanas; 
and  that  cannot  be  done  without  endangering 
the  person  of  his  nuyestv.  Gentlemen,  vou  wiU 
judge  under  direction  or  the  learned  judge  who 
presides  here— you  will  judee  from  what  has 
been  laid,  before  you  on  this  trial,  whether 
there  was,  or  was  not,  amongst  these  people 
a  design  to  take  the  government  into  their 
own  hands  ?  and  whether  it  did  not  go  fiirther 
than  printing  that  proposition  in  a  book^  and 
publishinjgit  to  the  world,  which  in  the  opmion 
of  the  wnter  whom  I  have  just  cited,  is  high 
treason.  Have  no  means  been  taken,  no  steps 
pursued,  far  beyond  theprintingand publishing 
an  opinion  that  the  people  ouent  totake  thego- 
veinment  into  their  own  hairas?    Lookatme 
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laslrutDeots  \yii^  upon  th«  Uble,  and  ftiyl  tke  overt  art  k  9u«h  »  thing  «f  aiiiat  Muee 


whether  the  fnovt^i^g  of  these  for  the  pur- 
pgiee  previody  S9«ik$  oat  the  inteolioD  cJearlf, 
^d  WAsther  tfcM^  are  oat  sneaas  more  effac- 
tviftl  for  cmrylog  that  ioieatAoii  iato  executioa 
thaa  the  pubUntioa  of  a^y  book*  however 
4ao^efoua  the  propoaitiona  it  oantains. 

Oefitkmeaip  mj  friend,  Mr,  Cullea,  most 
deaervedlv  bestowed  a  Daoegyric  ufMm  loid 
Hale»  and  from  hhn  road  that  quotation  ree- 
pectlng  oonatruetive  treaaon,  which  I  have 
meiitMined.    He  told  you^  as  he  said,  from 
hia  aathority»  that  a  coaspiracy  to  levy  war  is 
aot  treaawi^  unlesa  it  he  where  it  ia  directly 
againat  the  persoB  of  the  \amt.    Now  I  am 
perfeetly  ready  to  agree,  and  God  forbid  I 
aboMld  not,  that  a  conspiracy  io  levy  war,  is 
lOipl  under  all  dscumslanees,  an  overt  act  of 
high  treason.    Mr.  Cullen  staled  fairly,  theie 
m  two  species  of  war  in  contemplation  of  the 
Jaw;  one  that  might  be  directly  agunat  the 
neon  of  the  king,  and  one  that  may  not 
ive  the  least  relation  to  the  person  of  the 
ng,  but  which  may  be  called  a  war  merely 
upon  other  men;  and  but  for  the  generality 
of  the  purpose,  would  he  no  more  t)»n  a  riot. 
If  people  assemble  to  pull  down  any  house,  it 
is  a  riot,  and  no  more.    If  they  assemble  to 
puU  down  the  houses  of  all  lawyers  or  judges, 
or  all  merchants  or  religious  houses,  such  as 
all  meeting-houses,  or  all  churches,  or  way 
thing  that  does  not  point  to  an  individual, 
that  IS  held  to  be  a  levying  war ;   but  a  con- 
spiracy to  do  that  act,  is  not  an  overt  act  of 
high  treason.    And  why  ?    Because,  it  is  im^ 

essible  to  say,  that  men  who  do  these  things, 
ve  the  smallest  intention  against  the  prince ; 
the^  neither  do,  nor  intend  to  do,  an  act  by 
wbKh  his  person  b  in  danger.  It  is  war  by 
construction  only;  and,  it  cannot  be  allowed 
to  make  the  act  war  by  construction;  and 
then  to  argue,  that,  because  it  is  war,  it  is 
means  used,  which  in  their  natural  and  direct 
tendency,  endan^r  the  person  of  the  king. 
The  oatoral  tendency  of  their  acta,  does  not 
put  the  person  of  the  prince  in  peril.  It  is  the 
generality  of  their  purpose  alone,  which  brings 
fiiein  within  the  statute  of  treason.  It  b  m 
the  remote  consequences,  and  io  these  alone, 
that  danger  mai  arise  to  the  life  of  his  ma- 
jesty. But  b  that  the  case  with  regard  to  an 
attempt  to  overturn  the  government  of  which 
he  b  the  head,  and  first  executive  magistrate; 
or,  with  regard  to  an  attempt  to  superaede  the 
legislature^  of  which  he  is  an  integral  part? 
Is  it  possible  such  attempts  can  be  made, 
without  directly  endaogenng  the  peraon  of 
the  king?    . 

Now,  Gentlemen,  that  you  swy  follow  the 
nde  of  lord  Hale  which  I  wbb  you  to  do,  I 
will  state  what  he  saya  upon  this  sufc^eeL 
Lord  Hale,  who  is  quoted  to  you  as  tlie  enemy 
of  all  eonatructtve  treasoos,  lord  Haleeimy 
^  though  a  conspiracy  be  not  tmmedial«iy, 
and  directly,  and  eKpresaiy  to  eSect  the  desdh 
of  the  king;  but  the  conspi»c]|r  b  of  aene- 
thing  thatin  all  probahility  mustuidueeit;  and 
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it;  then  it  ban  overt  aet  to  prove  the  oom- 
paaaing  of  the  king's  deatb/^^He  then  pr^ 
ceeds  to  a  nimber  of  instances,  and  ss^a, "  an 
aasembly  to  levy  war  against  the  king,  either 
to  depose,  or  restrain,  or  enfoite  him  to  do  aqy 
act,  or  t»  eome  to  hb  presenoe,  or  to  remove 
his  eounsdlora  or  nuniaiers,  or  against  the 
kinifs  lieutenant  or  militafy  eommbsioaed 
officers^  b  an  overt  aet  proving  the  eompaaa- 
ing  of  the  death  of  the  king;  for  such  a  war 
b  direell  V  against  the  very  peraon  of  the  king  • 
and  he  that  designs  to  i^%  against  tkw  king, 
caonot  but  know  at  least  it  must  put  his  Itfe 
inhaaard." 

Tell  me,  yeatkinen,  whether  the  facts 
ehargad  in  this  indictment  do  not  anmont  So 
a  consttltatioo  and  consoitacy  to  fight  «ainst 
the  king's  commissioned  offieers;  and  tf  they 
do,*  it  must  pot  the  king's  life  in  danger. 
Tell  roe,  my  lends  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
whether  the  plan  proved  by  the  evidence  is 
not  a  plan  to  foroa  the  king  to  do  something 
aeiunst  bb  will,  to  restrain  him  from  doing 
that  whKh  aa  a  branch  of  the  legblature  he 
bad  a  right  to  do,  and  to  take  the  will  of  thoae 
oonspiratora  instead  of  his  own?    One  wofd 
more,   gentlemen  s   be   farther  says,  **  yet 
such  a  conspiracy  or  compassing  to  levy  war 
against  the  king  directly,  or  against  hisforoes, 
a  meeting  and  consulting  for  the  efitct  of  it, 
whether  Uie  numbers  be  more  or  less,  diagui* 
sed  under  any  other  pretence  whatsoever,  as 
of  reformation  of  abuses,  casting  down  indo- 
sures,  particular  or  generally.  Mid  wrestling, 
football- playing,  code*  fighting,  yet,  if  it  can 
appear,  that  they  consulted  or  resolved  m 
raise  a  power  immedbtely  against  the  Idng, 
or  the  liberty  or  safety  of  hia  person,  this  con- 
gregating of  people  tor  this  intent,  though  no 
war  be  actually  levied,  is  an  overt  act  to 
maintain  an  indictment  finr  compassing  the 
king's  death  within  the  first  elause  of  the  sta- 
tute of  Edward  Srd ;  for  it  is  a  kind  of  natural 
or  necessary  oDneequence,  that  he  that  at- 
tempts to  subdue  and  conquer  the  king,  can- 
not intend  less  than  the  taking  away  hb  life.^ 
Gentlemen,  it  will  be  iiM*  your  determination 
this  night,  whether  there  was  not  a  eonspi- 
racv  entered  into  by  the  prisoner  at  the  bar, 
and  his  adherents,  to  subdue  and  conquer  the 
king? 

1  shall  now,  gentlemen,  state  a  passage,  of 
which  Mr.  Culten  read  a  part  to  you.  It  b 
from  a  speeeh  of  lord  chief  justice  Holt,  whose 
authority  is  deserving  of  your  most  serious 
attention,  and  when  the  whole  paramph  b 
taken  together,  his  opinion  is  stated  in  an 
maatedy  a  manner,  and  so  clearly,  that  it  b 
liot  necessary  to  aay  a  word  mere  than  baralv 
to  state  it.  It  is  inihe  trial  of  sir  John  Frienc^ 
lor  high  treason* 

^  He  says,"  (speaking  of  the  defendant), 
**  Here  is  no  war  levied,  and  a  bare  coaspitacy 
or  de^ign  to  levy  svar,  does  not  come  within 
thb  law  against  traaassi."  Upon thb  Imost 
observoi  tfiu  if  theie  be  only  a  conspbacy  to 
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levy  war,  it  k  not  tlvaMHl;  bill  if  the  dssign  or 
compinMrf  be tokiU  tftite  king,  ov  to  dSpcse 
faiiiH  or  imprison  hilb.  or  {wt  any  force  or  re- 
struMt  u{>oii  him ;  ana  the  way  and  nanner 
of  efiecubtf  theste  is  by  levying  a  war,  ttiere 
the  ccmsurati6n  ^nd  coii»pifacy  to  levy  a  war 
for  that  purpose  is  high  treason,  though  no 
war  be  levted;  fbr  sueh  coAsultatioii  a«Mf  con- 
s^nntcyy  is  nh  o^rt  act  proving  the  cooipass- 
lag  the  death  of  the  king,  which  is  the  finit 
treaeoii  mentioned  in  the  statute  of  the  35th 
of  iMward  Srd ;  the  words  of  that  slatxrte  are, 
that  if  MiV  man  shall  cotneass  or  imagine  the 
death  oftne  kine;  i^^^y  Because  a  aaain  de- 
signs the  death,  leposifkMr,  oi*  destMietMfi  of 
X&  king,  and  withtthat  design  agrees  and 
CtonsishB  to  le<^  war,  thai  this  should  not  be 
bl^  ti^ason,  il  a  war  be  dot  aotually  levied,  is 
a  vety  stfange  ductrine,  ahd  the  eontHEiry  has 
sAways  been  bsM  to  be  law.***    H^  goes  on 
to  say,  ■*  There  may  be  a  war  levied  without 
any  design  upon  the  king's  oerson,  or  endan- 
gering ot  H,  which,  if  acltialiy  levied,  is  high 
treason ;  but  If  a  war  bo  levi^  without  en- 
dangering the  Hinjg's  person,  such  would  not 
be  an  overt  act  or  high  treason.    If  persons 
asseirible  themselves,  and  an  with  force  in 
Oppositkm  iosjEmielaw,  which  they  think  In- 
oonvenien^  and  hope  thereby  to  e^  it  re- 
eled, this  h  levying  a   war  and  treason, 
though  vurposing  and  designing  it  is  not  so. 
WlMjn  they  endeavour  in  great  numbers,  with 
fbrce  to  make  sotne  tefeitnation  of  their  own 
heads,  whhont  pursning  the  methods  of  the 
law,  that  is  levying  of  War  and   treason." 
Then  he  goes  on  to  say,  **  But  if  there  be,  as 
J:  told  yeu  before,  a  purpose  and  design  to  de- 
stroy the  king;  and  to  depose  him  from  his 
thM>ne,  or  to  restrain  falm,  or  have  any  power 
over  him,  which  is  proposed  or  designed  to 
be  efiected  by  war,  that  is  to  be  levi^,  such 
a  conspiracy  and  consultation  to  levy  war,  for 
Ae  brmging  this  to  pass^  is  an  overt  act  of 
high  trea9on."t    In  the  trial  of  sir  William 
Parkyns,  who  was  indicted  for  the  same  con- 
^trac^,  another  most  eminent  Judge,  lord 
aiief  justice  Treby,  says  the  same  thing;  his 
Mrordsare:  ^BUtl  must  tell  you,  that  this 
.treason  of  compassing  and  imagining  the 
king's  death,  may  be  made  evident  by  other 
acts  besides  tlmt  of  assassrinalion :  to  conspire 
with  a  foreign  prince  to  invade  the  realm ;  to 
provide  arms  to  join  with  invaders,  and  to 
make   an  insurrection  against  the  king, — 
l^ese  are  overt  acts  of  imagining  the  king's 
death ;  for  it  cannot  be  supposeo,  but  that  he 
that  would  have  stirred  up  an  invasiot),  and 
an  insurrection  against  the  king^s  person,  does 
ittfend  the  destruction  of  the  king,  which  is 
dn  Overt  act  of  high  treason ;  and  he  that 
would  take  away  all  his  defbnce,  which  he 
fnight  have  by  the  assistance  of  his  subjects^ 

*  *  See  the  case  «f  sir  John  Freind,  Vol.  IS, 
p.  Gl,  of  this  CoUec^on. 

•  t  See  Mr  John  Freind's  Trial,  etn/a,  Vol.  13, 
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and  leave  him  exposed  to  his  mortal  enemies, 
casmoi  but  be  presuaaSd'to  dMig|n  the  king's 
ruin  and  mdrder.*'^ 

Now,  genUemen,  stieb  it  the  law  and  its 
distinctions  upon  this  subject.  Iftherebea 
design  throt^h  the  mediom  of  war,  to  overturn 
the  government  of  the  cotmtry,  of  which  the 
king  is  apart;  to  supersede  the  legislature,  of 
which  he  IS  an  integral  branch,  as  well  scs  nrst 
executive  magistrate ;  it  is  harll  to  say,  that 
such  a  design,  if  carf^  imo  execcrtion,  would 
not  endanger  bis  life,  tils  duty  to  that  coh* 
stitatien,  which  has  placed  him  ih  the  situa- 
tion of  its  first  executive  magistrsHe,  calls  im- 
periously ispiAi  him  fo  resist,  at  att  hazards,  all 
such  attSnipts ;  their  success  no  king  could 
siirvttMe;  alHl  the  very  first  step  taken  either 
toefnsure  their  sueeess,  or  to  prevent  their 
compldilon,  plaees  him  in  a  situation  of  dan- 
ger and  peril,  ironi  which  it  would  be  stsrange^- 
indeed,  if  the  law^  which  protects  Hhe  meanest 
of  his  subjects,  did  not  stmigly  interpose  for 
his  defence. 

Thus  mucfh  witlh  respect  to  the  kW:  with 
regard  to  the  fkds  givcM  in  evidence  bdbrci 
you,  feeling  myself  very  mnch  ethau^ted,^^ 
apptehending  yeu  must  be  the  same,  from 
the  length  of  time  this  trial  has  laiited,  I 
shall  state  thism  very  shortly  t  and  I  am  hap« 
py  to  say,  that  the  very  great  attention  ymi 
have'' bestowed  throngh  the  course  of  this  hmg 
trial,  renders  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  be  nn- 
mite,  and  enables  me  to  petform  my  dtity, 
without  consimiing  nutch  of  your  time. 

The  first  evidence  we  brought  bdere  yon, 
was  for  tlie  purpose  of  proving  a  conspiracy  in 
general,  to  overturn  the  cmmftulion  of  the 
country ;  and  how  far  Downie  is  affected  by 
il,  will  be  for  yon  to  determine.  I  think  he 
is  directly  affected  by  it. 

First,  we  prove  it,  by  the  corrfcsnondence  of 
seditious  societies  held  in  Lonuon,  and  in 
cJlher  places ;  their  letters  say  they  wfll  have 
means  more  effectual  than  the  petitioning 
parliament  for  a  reform.  What  means?  I 
desire  you  •  to  take  that  letter  of  Skirving  to 
Hardy,  mtb  your  consideration,  and  telj  me 
whether  it  does  not  directly  point  out  the  plau 
for  the  destruction  of  the  whole  govern  merit 
of  this  country,  and  placing  one  organized  by 
Skirving  and  his  associates  in  its  stead;  Skirv- 
ing  says,  we  have  already  formed  a  plan  for 
organization,  that  when  the  time  comes,  he 
and  his  friends  may  be  ready  to  act,  and  may 
not  be  occupying  themselves  with  organiza- 
tion. Take  that  Tetter,  and  tell  me  whether  it 
does  not  directly  and  pointedly  go  to  the  case 
of  the  dissolution  of  the  eovemraent  of  the 
nation,  and  Skirving  and  his  organized  body 
taking  the  place  of  the  government  of  the 
country.  What  does  the  seditious  society  in 
London  do  ?  First,  it  proposes  to  Skirving  to 
adopt  a  method  more  edectual  than  petition- 
ing.   What  is  it  Skirving  proposes  to  oe  more 

♦  See  the  Trial  of  sir  William  Parkyns, 
an/e,Vol.  IS,  p.  113. 
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effiectual  than  p&titioning?  A  Ck>)iTeiition. 
WbatisSkirvix^;  and  the  society  to  go  on 
ivith  and  endeavour  to  procure  ?  A  Conven- 
tion. What  is  the  convention  pointed  out  by 
Skirving  in  his  letter  to  do  ? 

Their  deftermination  iS)  that  if  the  legisla- 
ture dares  to  do  a  particuhur  act  in  the  exercise 
of  its  legal  functions,  they  will  resist  that 
legislature.    What  is  this  in  plain  English  but 
a  conspiracy  to  overawe  the  legislature  from 
doing  its  duty ;  if  it  does  its  duty,  to  resist 
and  rebel  a^nst  it?    When  that  society, 
callinf  itself  a  Convention,  met,  how  did  it 
act?  It  formed  itself  upon  the  model  of  a 
convention  in  another  country,  the  effects  of 
which,  in  that  kingdom,  I  need  not  state.    It 
next  assumes  the  name  of  a  British  Conven- 
tion.*—After  that  name  is  assumed,  do  you 
hear  a  word  of  petitioning  parliament?    N«. 
lily  learned  friend  read  a  passage  firom  the 
Mmvtes,  in  which  it  was  proposed  by  some 
members  to  petition  parliament ;  the  idea  is 
treated  with  contempt :  and,  after  that,  shall 
I  be  told  it  was  a  society  for  the  purpose  of 
petitioning  parliament  for  a  reform?    They 
tell  me  themselves  they  did  not  intend  to  pe- 
tition.   But  is  that  all  ?   Do  they  stop  there  ? 
They  come  to  a  resolution,  in  which  they  ex- 
pressly declare,  that  they  will,  in  a  variety  of 
E'ven  cases,  resist  the  authority  of  the  1^»- 
ture;  and  if  parliament  shall  dare  to  pass  a 
tarUcular  law,  they  will  dare  to  meet,  m  de- 
fiance of  that  law,  till  superior  force  obliges 
them  to  desist ;  force  superior  to  what  ?  Gen- 
tlemen, can  you  read  this  resolution  otherwise, 
than  as  a  resolution  to  continue  to  act  in  dis- 
obedience to  the  laws  of  the  legislature,  to  con- 
temn its  authority;  to  resist  the  execution  of 
its  decrees,  till  a  force  superior  to  their  force, 
should  compel  them  to  desist.    GenUemen, 
what  is  this,  but  a  conspiracy  ag^unst  the  le- 
gislature of  the  country,  and  a  resolution  to 
xesbt  it  by  force;  and  what  sort  of  a  war 
would  it  bave  been,  if  the  legislature  of  this 
country  its  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  is  to  be 
leusted  by  force  ?---Would  it^  or  would  it  not 
have  been  a  war  directly  against  the  person  of 
the  king,  and  directly  endangering  his  safety  ? 
What  is  to  become  of  his  majesty,  sitting^  iu 
bis  mu-liament,  if  another  parliament,  sitting 
hd  Edinburgh,  or  any  where  else,  are  to  tell 
the  legislature  how  far  they  will  obey  or  not. 
But  this  is  not  all.    They  provide  for  future 
conventions,  and  form  themselves  into  a  per- 
manent body,  to  meet  and  to  act  as  occasion 
shall  jrequire ;   they  resolve,  that  each  dele- 
gate, when  he  returns  home,  shall  desire  his 
constituents  to  choose  a  fresh  delecite  to  a 
ftesh  convention,  and  providing  a  fund  for  de- 
ftaying  the  expense  of  that  delegate.    It  was 
asked  me,  did  I  mean  to  criminate  Mr.Downie 
for  what  he  did  as  a  member  of  the  British 
Convention.  I  say,  gentlemen,  that  I  do  not. 
put  if,  af^  Mr.  Downie  was  brought  here  as 
a  witness  on  the  trial  of  Mr.  Skirving,  he 
chooses  to  act  upon  the  cesolution  of  that  as- 
sembly, to  adopt  its  purposes,  further  its 
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views,  act  upon  its  plans,  and  do  Cha^  which 
its  last  resolution  pointed  out,-- to  endeavour 
to  procure  a  delegate  to  be  elected  to  anothex 
new  convention ;  and  if  he  did  collect  money 
for  that  purpose —I  do  mean  to  connect  Mr. 
Downie  with  those  acts  I  have  proved  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  acts  of  the  British  Conven* 
tion ;  now  I  come  to  that  whicb  directly  cri- 
minates him.   He  knew  the  operations  of  that 
convention.  What  did  Downie  do?  He  meant 
to  provide  for  defraying  the  expense  of  dele- 
gates to  another  convention.     Mr.  Cullen 
asked  me  if  I  meant  to  assert,  that  every  man 
who  is  concerned  in  what  is  called  the  cause 
of  reform,  is  to  be  supposed  going  the  whole 
criminal  length  of  every  other  man  engs^ged 
in  the  cause  of  reform  ?  I  say,  most  certainly 
not.    But  if  I  prove  that  Downie  acted  upodr 
the  plans  and  views  that  the  Britbh  Conven- 
tion did,  then  I  criminate  him.    What  was 
this  Committee  of  Union?   What  was  this 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.    The  Com- 
mittee of  Union,   you  have  been  told  by 
M*Cubben,  Orrock,  and  Brown,  one  of  its 
members,  that  the  Committee  of  Union  vras 
for  the  electing  a  delegate  to  another  conven- 
tion, and  providing  monev  for  the  expense  of 
the  delegate.    What  is  this  less  than  acting 
upon  the  last  vote  of  the  British  Convention,, 
which  brought  about  their  dispersion.    What 
was  that  other  convention  to  be  ?    The  paper 
cii^culated  about  it  calls  it  another  British 
Convention.    Then  the  next  convention,  to 
which  Mr.  Downie  was  to  elect  a  deputv  and 

Say  his  expenses,  was  to  be  similar  to  that  I 
ave  mentioned.  What  was  that  convention  ? 
It  was  of  that  criminal  nature  I  have  stated, — . 
a  conspiracjr  to  resist  the  legislature  in  -  the 
exercise  of  its  functions,  to  support  itself  by 
force,  and  not  to  desist,  till  oprosed  by  that 
which  puts  an  end  to  all  rebellion,  superior' 
force. 

^  It  might  be  said,  there  was  to  be  a  conven- 
tion to  meet  in  England ;  and,  however  ille- 
gal the  British  Convention's  views  and  pur- 
poses might  be,  Mr.  Downie  meant  not  the 
British  Convention  that  was  past,  but  the 
convention  which  the  English  societies  meant 
to  call  in  England.    What  was  it  the^  meant 
to  call  in  England  ?    A  convention  similar,  to 
the  British  Convention,  another  British  Con- 
vention, the  views,  the  objects,  and  acts  of 
which  these  English  societies  applauded,  ap- 
proved, and  adopted :  and,  I  may  add,  that 
the  most  violent  of  the  acts  of  the  British 
Convention  were  the  natural  and  necessary 
result  of^the  principles  laid  down  by  the  Lon« 
don  Corresponding  Society  for  the  direction  of 
its  delentes.    If  you  read  the  minutes  of  the 
Globe  Tavern  MeeUng, — if  you  read   that 
paper    pubUshed   and  circulated   at  Chalk 
Farm, — the  whole  of  those  proccedii^  are 
founded  upon  the  last  vote  of  the  British 
Convention.    The  disper»on  of  that  conven- 
tion is  one  of  the  gnevances  complained  of, 
and  it  is  the  model  upon  which  the  new  con- 
vention is  to  be  framed.    It  is  to  meet  in  the 
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£'slature ;  to  repel  force  by  force;  to  prevent 
in^  Lords,  oad  Commons  from  passing 
certain  laws,  and  resistinotbem  if  they  do^  m 
the  same  manner  as  the  British  Convention 
have  resolved  to  do.^ 

Now,  Mr.  Downie  majr  take  his  ehoicOi 
Did  this  Committee  of  Union  meet  for  a  pur* 
pose  similar  to  the  British  Convention  ?  If  it 
old,  it  was  for  a  business  highly  traitorous  and 
^minal.     Did  it  meet  for  the  purpose  of 
calling  a  convention -similar  to  that  proposed 
at  the  Globe-tavern,  at  Chalk-farm,  and  by 
Hardy's  cbcular  letter  ?  They  are  one  and  the 
samft.    There  is  no  difference  between  that 
and  the  British  Convention ;  the  nicest  dis» 
linction  cannot  separate  them.    The  object  of 
the  Committee  of  Union,  then,  was  to  call  a 
convention,  and  employ  delegates,  which  con- 
vention  was  to  resist  tlie  proceedings  of  the  le- 
gislature, and  to  repel  force  byforce.  What?  isa 
convention  te  resist  the  authorit^r  of  the  legi»> 
lature,  to  act  by  its  own  force  P  It  is  a  superoe»> 
81  on,  for  th^  time,  of  the  whole  executive  and 
whole  lesiiMative  authority  of  the  kingdom ; 
and  sbairi  be  tohl,  that  a  conspiracy  to  call  a 
convention  to  resist  the  whole  legislature  of 
the  countfy,— I  say,  shall  I  be  told,  that 
calH6g  such   convention,   is  nothing  more 
than  sedition;  and  if  such  a  thing  is  done, 
that  it  would  not  pot  the  king's  life  in  danger? 
It  must  put  the  kuig*s  life  in  danger^  because, 
from  the  hour  tbsft  scheme  took  efiect ;  from 
the  first  moment  such  a  convention  met  to 
resist  the  authority  of  the  law,  and  deter* 
mined  to  sit  till  it  was  dispersed  by  a  superior 
foi^co)  from  that  moment  there  is  no  lesal  au- 
thority in  the  country;  King,  Lords,  and  Com- 
room  were  deposed  and  annihilated,  if  such 
an  assembly  met  for  one  dav.    That  could 
onlv  be  sedicious,  says  my  friend;  for  if  it 
had  been  more,  why  are  not  the  members  of 
those  English  societies  h^ld  to  be  guilty  of 
treason.    To  this  I  shall  only  answer,  that  if 
the  ebservation  had  been  a  little  later  in  the 
month  of  September,  there  would  have  been 
no  room  for  it.* 

Do  you  wish  to  know  more  distinctlv  the 
objects  these  men  had  in  view  by  the  niture 
convention,  and  the  means  taken  to  support 
it  when  called  ? 

Look  at  tlie  acts  of  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means,  wliich  met  fpr  the  pwpose  of 
saying  the  debts  of  the  past  convention,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  electing  and  providmg  a 
iiind  for  the  payment  of  delegates  to  a  future 
convention,  and  keeping  up  the  spirit  of  the 
Friends  of  the  People.  Obwrve,  for  one  mo- 
ment, what  this  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  acting  not  as  individuals,  but  acting 
for  the  purposes  which  t  have  stated,  and  on 
behalf  of  the  Friends  of  the  People,  consi- 
dered to  be  its  duty,  and  held  to  bo  its  busi- 
ness. In  the  pursuit  of  those  objects,  and 
the  prosecution  of  that  duty,  tiie  committee 

*  See  the  next  case. 
VOL.  XXIV. 
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acted  "by  authority,  and  on  behalf  of  tha 
Friends  of  the  People ;  and  mark  the  words, 
gentlemen,  you  recollect  they  came  from  one 
of  the  witnesses.    One  part  of  the  business  of 
that  committee,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
elect  and  pa^  the  expenses  of  a  deleegte  to  a 
new  convention ;  one  was,  to  debauch  the  soU 
diery  of  this  country ;  another  part  of  its  bu* 
siness  was,  to  send  Fairley  round  the  country^ 
upon  the  important  embassy  which  has  been 
detailed  to  you  by  the  witnesses ;  another  part 
of  its  business  was,  to  provide  for  the  grand 
plan;  another,  and  not  a  trivial  part  of  it,  was, 
to  procure  instruments,  such  as  yon  now  see 
upea  your  table ;  and  shall  I  now  be  told  aU 
this  was  innocent,  and  that  the  convention) 
intended  to  be  called  and  supported  by  such 
meansi  had  nothing  more  than  a  legal  reform 
in  view  ?  I  dare  say  thousands  of  these  de-r 
hided  men,  who  passed  under  the  name  of 
Friends  of  the  People  had  no  sucl^  objects  in 
view,  as  I  have  been  stating  to  you.    Many 
deluded  and  many  misled  people  were  among 
them ;   but  was  the  Committee  of  Ways  ana 
Means  deluded?    Was  it  deluMon  tliat  led 
them  to  send  Fairlev  round  the  country  for  the 
purposes  for  which  he  went  ?  Was  it  delusion 
that  made  them  desire  Orrock  to  provide 
pikes  ?    Was  it  delusion  that  induced  tnem  to 
pay  Brown  for  the  pikes  he  had  made?  Was 
It  delusion  that  msde  them  consult  and  con»> 
sider  of  the  extiaordinarv  plan,  of  which  yon 
have  heard  so  much  ?   Bn.  CuUen  desired  you 
to  consider,  wh*etherit  was  nossible  that  these 
low  men,  assembled  in  small  numbers,  meant 
all  these  great  purposes  which  I  have  stated 
them  to  have  meant ;  and  stated  tlie  wildness 
and  extravagance  of  the  plan,  as  rendering  it 
impossible  ror  you  to  sive  credit  to  its  exist- 
eoce.    Whether  the  scheme  was  wild  and  ex- 
travagant, or  not, — I  will  not  take  upon  me 
to  say :  The  wildness  and  extravagance  of  the 
scheme  does  not  prove  the  scheme  did  not 
exist;  nnd  men  are  not  to  escape  punish- 
ment because,  thank  God,  the  spirit  of  the 
country  is  such»  that  any  sudi  plan,  although 
supported  by  numbers  much  greater   than 
theirs,  and  men  more  powerfm  than  they, 
would  be  wild  and  extravagant :  But  why  are 
such  schemes  wild  and  extmvagant.    It  is^ 
because  the  spirit  of  the  country  b  awake; 
and  because  so  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
these  kingdoms  have  oeen  called  forth  by  the 
alarm,  and  have  stood  forward  in  a  way  which 
does  them  honour,  and,  I  trust,  bids  defianee 
to  the  designs  of  malevolent  and  wicked  m^i; 
whether  few  or  numerous ;  whether  at  home 
or  abroad.    But,  that  there  was  such  a  plan  is 
not  less  true,  because  national  loyalty  and 
spirit,  a  love  for  the  king,  and  veneration  for 
the  constitution,  have  rendered  it  wild  and 
extravagant 

Gentlemen,  you  might  have  thought,  per- 
haps, in  former  parts  of  your  life,  that  a 
scneroe  by  low  men,  in  low  occupations  in 
life,  and  small  means  in  point  of  money,  to 
overset  and  overturn  the  government  of  a 
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country^  was  a  thing  so  exirava^ty  that  its 
extravagance  was  evidence  of  its  non-exist- 
ence: but  can  you  think  so,  at  this  dav? 
Have  you  not   seen    a  mighty   monarchy 
crumbled  to  pieces?  Have  you  not  seen  a 
great  king  lea  to  the  scafibid  ?  Have  you  not 
seen  all  that  was  ereat,   was  learned,  was 
respectable  or  sacrea,  in  one  of  the  mightiest 
monarchies  in  Europe,  scattered  like  chaff 
before  the  wind,  by  instruments  whom,  but  a 
few  years  ago,  vou  should  have  thought  vile 
and  contemptible  ?   To  use  the  phrase  which 
I  borrow  from  my  learned  friend  near  me, 
because  I  never  can  do  better  than  when  I 
borrow  from  him — Such  schemes  arc   the 
treason  of  the  day;  the  growth  of  this  par- 
ticular period;  the  treason  of  the  hour  in 
which  we  now  hve.    Melancholy  experience 
assures  us  of  their  existence ;  and  even  their 
extravagance  itself  ma^r  in  some  degree  fur- 
nish the  means,  and  facilitate  their  execution. 
I  must  next  call  your  attention  for  a  very 
few  moments  to  this  committee.    First,  it  is 
to  pay  the  debts  of  the  past  convention ;  then 
to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  delegates  to  a 
new  convention ;  then  it  becomes  a  Comnuttee 
of  Union  too  large  to  act,  too  great  in  its 
numbers;  then  a  smaller  committee  is  formed ; 
a  permanent  committee ;  a  secret  committee, 
consisting  of  seven  members,  chosen  from 
the  Committee  of  Union.     What  arc   the 
powers  entrusted  to  that  committee?    Unli- 
mited powers  over  the  society  at  large,  as  far 
as  delegation  can  go.    One  of  the  witnesses 
had  great  difficulty  in  saying  it  was  a  secret 
committee,  and  did  not  know  what  committee 
it  was;  at  last  he  says,  it  was  just  such  a 
committee  as  men  would  have  who  wished  to 
keep  their  business  secret  and  private ;  that 
is,  a  committee  of  secrecy.    Now,  what  are 
the  acts  of  this  committee  ?  Its  first  act  is,  to 
establish  a  set  of  collectors,  who  were  to  col- 
lect sense  and  money;  wno  were  to  know 
what  number  of  patriots  could  be  depended 
upon ;  what  exertions  could  be  made  in  the 
great  cause. — Read  the  circular  letter,  and 
then  tell  me  what  were  the  views  of  the  com- 
mittee.    "  We  would  wish  »to  be  informed 
what  number  of  friends  you  have,  whose  pa^ 
triotism  you  can  rely  upon,  with  the  most 
implicit  confidence,  and  whom  you  know  will 
spare  no  exertion  whatever  in  promoting  the 
great  cause  we  have  in  hand  ;'*  patriotism  is 
'  not  $uilicient :  greater  exertions  are  necessary. 
What  were  these  ?   Read  Fairley*s  paper  with 
the  blank,  as  he  has  filled  them  up ;  what  is 
wanted  at  Stirling?    Courage.    What,   was 
courage  wanting  for  a  petition  to  parliament? 
was  courage  wanting  to  procure  a  reform  by 
legal  and  peaceable  means  ?    No :   courage 
was  wanted  for  the  hand  to  euide   those 
pikes ;  courage  was  wanted  for  we  collectors 
who  were  to  conduct  the  divisions;  courage 
was  wanted  to  seize  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh, 
and  overcome  them  whose  duty  it  was  to  de- 
fend it ;  to  seize  the  judges,  and  other  magis- 
trates of  the  country;  and  to  seize  upon  the 


banks,  and  deluee  this^countiy  with  blood, 
from  one  end  to  tne  other. 

Gentlemen,  one  of  the  first  things  done 
after  appointing  these  collectors  is,  a  meeting 
for  the  purpose  of  answering  Mr.  Hardy's  cir- 
cular letter,  respecting  another  British  Con- 
vention, about  which  I  have  said  enough. 
Watt,  the  leading  member  of  the  committee ; 
Downie,  the  treasurer,  the  general  treasurer 
of  the  Friends  of  the  People,  veere  l>oth  pre- 
sent at  that  meeting.    Mr.  Watt  produces  a 
plan  which  he  reads  to  the  committee.    Mr. 
Cullen  reads  a  quotation  to  you,  to  prove^ 
that  if  a  person  was  once  present  at  a  consul- 
tation  for    treasonable    purposes,    without 
knowing  what  the  purposes  of  the  meeting 
were,  he  could  not  be  guilty  of  treason ;  most 
unquestionably  not  ;~nor  would  I  call  upon 
you  to  say  Mr.  Downie  was  guilty  of  treason, 
if  he  bad  never  done  more  tmn  being  present 
atthismeetinv:  and  if  nothing  more  passed 
than  passed  Uie  first  evening  the  plan  was 
read;  if  Mr.  Downie  had  known  nothing  of 
the  nature  and  objects  of  the  committee ;   if 
he  had  done  nothmg  before  or  since,  to  piove 
his  knowledge  of,  and  accession  to  the  whole; 
the  ^rely  being  present  at  a  meeting  for 
treasonable  purposes,  without  a  knowledge  of 
these  purposes  oefore-hand,  is  not  of  itself  an 
overt  act  of  high  treason.    But  what  was  his 
conduct  when  the  plan  was  produced  ?    Two 
persons  (one  of  whom,  if  he  was  engaged  in 
schemes  at  any  time  hostile  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  his  country,  has  most  unquestionably 
made  that  constitution  all  the  amends  in  his 
power,  by  the  candid  manner  in  which  he 
gave  his  testimony) ;  I  mean  M'Ewan,  when 
that  plan  was  mentioned,  exclaimed  gainst  it; 
and  would  not  agree  to  any  thing  that  wits  to 
occasion  bloodshed  in  the  countiy ;  Mr.  Bon- 
throne  said.  No,  no;  and  seemed  to  be  in 
great  fright, — Bonthrone  immediately  deter- 
mined to  leave  the  society,  and  to  get  rid  of 
it  for  ever,  and  free  himself  from  eveiy  dan- 
gerous consequence,  which  might  attend  his 
having  been  present  at  such  a  meeting,  by 
stating  to  the  world,  that  he  had  with£iwn 
from    these  connexions.     This  conduct  of 
Bonthrone*s  strongly  corroborates   the  evi- 
dence of  what  the  plan  really  was;  it  proves, 
that  it  was  a  plan  of  very  great  danger^  and 
very  great  alarm ;  the  plan  proved  is  precisely 
consistent  with  the  effect  the  reading  of  tt 
produced  on  them ;  it  was  to  seize  the  Castle 
of  Edinburgh,  raise  a  fire  at  the  Excise-of- 
fice, and  when  the  soldiers  came  out  to  ex- 
tinguish it,  the  Friends  of  the  People  sta-^ 
tioned  for  the  purpose,  were  to  attack  them. 
All  these  things  were  to  be  done,  not  bv  the 
assistance  of  indifferent  men,  who  might  be 
piclEed  up  by  Watt  and  Downie ;  but  by  tliose 
who  meant  to  elect  delegates^  and  pay  their 
expenses  to  a  future  convention,  by  tlie  con- 
stituents of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Sleans :  one  par^y  was  to  meet  at  the  Lucken* 
booths,  anotner   at  the  Bow,  others  were 
to  be  stationed  to  seize  thejudgesand  ma 
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gjbstrates  of  the  city,  and  the  banks; 
and  then  couriers  were  to  be  sent  into 
the  country,  putting  the  farmers  in  a  state 
of  requisition,  and  the  gentry  in  a  state 
of  confinement,  under  the  penalty  of  death 
for  their  disobedience;  and,  last  of  all,  his 
majesty  himself  was  to  be  made  to  submit  to 
tlie  will  of  these  conspirators.  When  this 
plan  is  read^  what  says  Downie  of  it  ?  Is  he 
alarmed  at  it  ?  Is  there  any  evidence  of  his 
fright  upon  the  occasion;  or,  is  there  anv 
thmg  of  his  drawn  up  to  satisfy  the  world, 


scheme.  But,  is  Downie's  the  conduct  of  aa 
innocent  man  ?  No.  It  is  the  conduct  of  a 
man  who  had  assented  to  the  plan  from  the 
beginning.  And  here  I  must  remark,  that  it 
was  from  this  conversation  that  M'Ewan  for 
the  first  time  learned  that  Downie  had  paid 
money  to  Martin  Todd  and  Brown  for  piices. 
Who  is  Brown?  He  is  concerned  in  the 
same  lousiness,  in  which  Downie  and  Watt 
employed  Orrock.  Brown  is  employed  to 
make  pikes— Who  pays  Brown?  Downie. 
Out  of  what  fund  ?    Out  of  the  fund  of  the 


he  had  abandoned  all  tnese  committees?  But    Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.    Who  or- 


I  am  ready  to  take  it,  that  at  that  meeting 
he  neither  assented  or  dissented.     It  cannot 
be  denied  the  evidence  goes  this  length  at 
least:  but  did  Downie  oo  no  more?     Mr. 
Downie  met  Mr.  Orrock  at  that  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means ;  and  Mr.  Downie  at 
that  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  with 
Mr.  Watt;  gave  orders  for  the  instruments 
that  were  to  accomplish  this  plan,  and  which 
now  lie  upon  your  table.    Does  a  man,  when 
he  has  dissented  from  a  plan,  join  with  ano- 
ther in  ordering  the  instruments  to  accom- 
plish it,  and  cany  it  into  execution  ?    Orrock 
tells  vou,  Downie  was  present  when  he  had 
the  nrst  conversation  with  WatL  when  be 
said  he  would  make  a  pike :    What  did  Or- 
rock do  when  he  made  it?    He  brought  it 
back:   To  what  place?   to  George  lioss's, 
where  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
meL    Did  he  deliver  it  to  Watt  alone,  by 
f;allin^  him  out  from  the  meeting,  or  deliver 
it  to  him  pubUdy  in  the  Committee  of  Union ; 
no,  he  called  out  Mr.  Watt  and  Mr.  Downie ; 
the  Sub-committee  met  in  the  same  house 
with  the  Committee  of  Union;   Watt  and 
Downie  were  members  of  both  committees; 
and  they  were  called  out  by  Orrock  as  Sub- 
committee-men, acting  together,  to  talk  about 
these  pikes.  Did  Downie  wy  to  him,  you  have 
been  talking  of  a  plan  that  is  to  destroy  the 
government  of  this  country  ?    You  have  been 
talking  of  a  plan,  that  mav  deluee  the  streets 
of  Edinburgn  with  blood;  ana  now  you  are 
providing  instruments  and  weapons  for  the 

Eurpose  of  carrying  it  into  execution,  I  will 
ave  no  more  connexion  with  you:  These 
are  not  the  purposes  for  which  we  have  asso- 
ciated: these  are  not  the  objects  of  our  com- 
mittees? No.  He  joins  with  Watt  in  telling 
Orrock  to  make  a  number  of  pikes,  and  then 
bring  them  back.  To  whom  was  Orrock  to 
bring  them  ?  To  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means,  consisting  of  Mr.  Downie,  and 
Mr.  Stoke,  and  I  believe  at  that  time^  if  I  re- 
collect, M'Ewan.  When  Mr.  Dowme  heard 
Mr.  Watt  was  apprehended ;  when  he  heard 
that  M'Ewan  haa  been  ^xamin^,  he  goes  to 
Mr.  M'Ewan,  and  asks  him  what  (Questions 
had  been  put  to  him,  and  tells  him— Mr. 
M'Ewan,  ir  you  are  examined  again,  and  you 
are  asked  whether  you  know  me,  say  no: 
and  if  I  am  asked  whether  I  know  you,  I  will 
say,  no.  Mr.  M'Ewan,  much  to  his  honour, 
refused  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  such  a 


dered  the  pikes  from  Orrock  ?  The  Commit- 
tee of  Ways  and  Means.  Now,  I  am  told,  I 
have  not  proved  that  Downie  knew  that  this 
money  was  paid  for  pikes.  I  leave  you  to 
judge  of  that.    Orrock  was  employed  to  make 

Sikes  by  order  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
leans.    Brown  was  employed  by  Watt  for 
the  same  purpose ;  he  pays  him  by  an  order 
upon  Downie,  the  treasurer  of  the  committee, 
the  general  treasurer  of  the  Friends  of  the 
People.    Downie  pays  l^m  out  of  these  funds 
— ^Is  it  credible  that  he  did  not  know  the 
purpose  for  which  th^  money  was  paid  ?   Did 
ne,  who  employed  Orrock,  not  know  the  oc- 
cupation of  Brown  ?    But  if  this  be  not  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  the  complete  assent   of 
Downie,  attend  to    the  evidence  given  by 
Fairley.    Whom  was  Fairley  employed  by  ? 
Originallv  by  Mr.  Watt  ?   No.   By  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means.   Whose  message 
was  he  to  carry  ?    A  message  from  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means.    Whose  iostruc- 
tions  had  he  to  carry  ?    The  instructions  of 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.    Who 
did  he  ^ive  back  the  instructions  to?     He 
was  to  give  them  back  to  a  clerk  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means.    Still  I  am  told, 
that  Mr.  Downie  knew  nothing  of  the  mis- 
sion of  Fairley.    It  is  said,  he  might  mean 
only  to  send  those  letters  and  papers,  and 
might  not  mean  anything  about  the  plan. 
It  was  the   instructions    alone,  which  told 
Fairley  where  he  was  to  go,  and  where  he 
was  to  deliver  those  letters.    He  was  to  de- 
liver the  letters  at  Falkirk,  Stirling,  Burfowsr 
tounness,  St.  Ninians,  Kilsyth,  Kirkintulloch, 
Campsie,  Glasgow^  and  Paisley.     You  will 
determine  if  these  instructions  did  not  come 
from  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means ; 
for  it  is  afhnitted  Downie  knew  of  the  distri- 
bution of  the  papers,  and  knew  where  they 
were  to  be  conveyed ;  and  did  he  then  not 
know  of  the  instructions  by  which  Fairley 
was  told  the  route  he  >vas  to  take  ?    Read 
the  circular  letter,  and  say  whether  there  is 
not  a  pretty  close  connexion  between  that 
letter,  and  the    plan   and  projects  already 
mentioned  ?     Where  did  Fairley  go  when  he 
came  back  ?    To  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means.    Who  paid  the  expenses  of  his  jour- 
ney ?    Downie.    From  whom  did  he  get  the 
money  to  enable  him  to  go  ?    From  Downie. 
Now,  if  Mr.  DoMmie  knew  nothing  of  those 
instructions,  did  it  never  occur  to  him  to  ask 
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fphy  did  yoa  go  to  Glasgow,  or  to  this  or  that 
place  ?  Was  Downie  surprised  at  the  circuit 
be  had  made,  or  did  he  inquire  for  what  pur- 
pose, or  with  what  view  it  was  undertakeo. 
No,  on  the  contrary,  he  reailily  [>aid  him  for 
hb  trouble  in  undertaiciog  the  journey,  and 
seemed  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  performed.  You  will  judge  from  that, 
whether  Mr.  Downie  knew  of  the  other  trans- 
actions of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means.  Gentlemen,  you  recollect,  too,  that 
when  Watt  and  Downie  gave  instructions  to 
Orrock  to  make  the  pikes.  Watt  and  Downie 
desired  him  to  keep  in  his  eye  the  drawing 
they  made ;  and  when  be  brought  the  pike 
he  had  made,  he  was  sent  out  of  the  room 
while  Watt  and  Downie  had  a  consultation 
together.  After  that  consul lation,  he  was 
called  from  the  Committee  of  Union,  into 
which  he  was  going,  and  received  from  them 
two  jointly,  the  order  for  the  pikes,  which  he 
executed,  and  which  now  lie  before  you. 

There  is  another  circumstance,  a  strong 
circumstance  it  is  too  7  a  pike  has  been  seen  in 
the  house  of  Mr.  Downie :  when  it  was  seen, 
it  was  endeavoured  to  be  concealed ;  it  was 
called  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Downie  a  dividin|^- 
knife.  Whether  the  instrument  that  is 
now  produced  be  like  a  dividing-knife  or  not, 

J ou  will  judge.  That  conversation  between 
Ir.  and  Mrs.  Downie,  a&cts  Downie  with  a 
knowledge  of  these  pikes  being  in  the  bourse. 
The  circumstance  ot  its  being  called  a  divid- 
ing-knife, and  coQcealinjg  both  its  being  there, 
woA  what  it  really  was,  is  one  to  which  you 
will  no  doubt  give  its  due  weight.  Certain 
it  is,  that  it  was  not  found  in  his  house  when 
search  was  made  several  days  after  the  ap- 
prehension of  Watt  You  recollect  the  pike 
was  seen  in  his  house  prior  to  the  apprehen- 
sion of  Watt,  and  posterior  to  the  appreoension 
of  Watt  was  not  found  there ;  and  it  was  after 
that  apprehension,  too,  that  he  went  and  had 
that  conversation  with  M'Ewan,  which  I  have 
mentioned :  you  will  judge  whether,  from  all 
these  circumstances,  there  is  not  complete 
evidence  of  Downie  being  aparficept  criminis; 
of  his  having  assented  to  that  plan  of  treason, 
in  all  its  circumstances;  the  conversation 
with  M'Ewan;  the  finding  the  pike  in  the 
bouse;  conversing  with  Brown;  sending 
Fairley,  and  paying  him  after  he  came  back 
from  his  journey ;  the  pikes  being  actually 
made  by  Orrock,  as  ordered  by  him ;  and  his 
not  dissentine  from  the  plan  when  read,  and 
his  full  knowledge  of  all  the  views,  plans, 
and  objects,  both  of  this  convention  and  the 
preceding  convention,  with  all  those  circum- 
stances in  your  minds,  tell  me  whether  the 
result  is  not  complete  conviction  ? 

Now  I  come  to  the  Fencible  paper.  Upon 
that  I  shall  make  no  comment  1  desire  you 
to  read  it;  and,  after  you  have  read  it,  judge 
whether  it  does  not  insinuate  to  the  soldiers, 
that  their  wives  will  be  ravished ;  their  chil- 
dren and  fathers  butchered  by  troops  of 
6>reign  mercenaries.    Gentlemen^  does  the 


Kper  tneafti  that  these  horrible  deMs  were  to 
perpetrated  by  foreign  invaders?  They 
were  to  be  perpetrated  by  those  who  come  to 
be  received  here  in  kindness  and  hospitality. 
Who  are  these  that  are  to  be  received  With 
kindness  and  hospitality?  That  paper  says^ 
these  outrages  were  to  be  the  return  for  kind- 
ness and  hospitality.  To  whom  was  kindness 
to  be  shown  ?  To  the  troops  brought  here  by 
his  majesty  to  defend  the  country,  and  not  to 
those  that  come  to  invade  it  The  allusion  to 
the  massacre  of  Gienco«,  while  it  brings 
melancholy  and  disgraceful  scenes  to  our  re- 
membrance, clearly  points  out  whatthe  troops 
are,  which  the  paper  insinuates  were  to  b^ 
brought  here  to  do  those  deeds  of  horror. 
What  is  the  fair  construction  of  this  paper^ 
but  an  endeavour  to  insinuate  to  the  solmera 
of  this  country,  that  if  they  were  to  defbnd 
another  part  of  ttds  nation  from  an  invasion, 
the  very  government  they  went  to  defend, 
would  rava^  their  country,  destroy  iheir  fami- 
lies, and  massacre  eveiy  person  tliey  held  dear. 
A  doubt  has  been  suggested,  whether  the  dis- 
persion and  piriiiicatioo  of  the  paper'  can  be" 
evidence  under  this  indictmerrt?  I  take  it 
there  is  no  room  for  such  doubt. 

Gentlemen,  we  have  charged  theprisoneif 
with  a  conspiracy  to  resist  the  government  of 
the  kingdom.  We  have  chargfd  him  witib  a 
conspiracy  to  compel  the  kins  to  yield  to 
certain  demands.  I  am  entitled  to  give  every 
act  of  his  in  evidence,  which  will  Srove  that 
conspiracy,  or  which  can  explain  the  objects 
he  had  in  view.  Above  all,  I  am  entitied  to 
give  in  evidence  the  means  he  used  to  make 
that  conspiracy  effectual,  and  the  mode  he 
took  to  compel  the  king  to  yield  to  his 
demands,  the  engines  he  employed  to  support 
his  convention,  and  render  vaiu  all  resistancH 
to  its  decrees.  One  of  the^  means  were, 
those  instruments  Iving  upon  the  table  ?  ano- 
ther was,  inciting  tfie  soraiers  to  mutiny  and 
rebellion,  and  depriving  the  crown  bf  those 
legal  means  of  resistance,  with  which  the 
constitution  has  roost  wisely  entrusted  it.  I 
am  not  obliged  to  lay  all  the  evidence  as  overt 
acts;  out  ot  kindness  to  the  prisoner,  and  in 
order  that  he  might  have  as  full  a  knowledge 
as  possible  of  trie  case  we  meant  to  make 
against  him,  as  this  mode  of  trial  is  somewhat 
new  in  this  country,  we  have  been  unnecessa^ 
rily  minute  and  particular  in  our  indictment 
Many,  very  many  of  what  we  have  laid  a$ 
distinct  overt  acts,  might  have  been  given  ift 
evidence  under  a  more  general  charge.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  plan  for  securing 
the  Castle,  and  every  thing  relative  to  the 
orderinjg  or  preparing  of  pikes,  might  have 
been  given  in  evidence  under  a  clnrge  of  a 
conspiracy  to  levy  war,  or  to  depose  the  king; 
and  of  that  conspiracy  there  would  have  been 
evidence ;  they  may*  also  be  stated  as  overt 
acts  in  themselves ;  because  they  are  meani 
used  to  effectuate  the  purpose  of  the  mindL 
and  that  a  purpose  which  cannot  be  carried 
into  execution,  without  endangering  the  lift 
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of  Mt  muesty.  imd  bring^g  Iub  (er^Ofn  into 
<iaiiger  ana  peril ;  a  jnors^j^rect  eVidence  of  a 
conspiracv  to  \ctj  i^rar  aguost  the  kiQg  can- 
ndt  M,  than  the  circumstance  ofdahaachmg 
the  army,  and  endeavouring  to  ann  |he  su!^ 
jeetB  gainst  the  sovereign.  It  is  to  deprive 
the  king  of  tiae  assistance  of  his  sah)e^t^  and^ 
m  the  words  of  lord  chief  justice  Trebv, 
whidi  I  have  already  read  to  you,  he  that 
intends  to  deprive  the  king  of  the  assistance 
of  his  sohjects,  cannot  intend  less  than  his 
ruin  and  destruction. 

Now,  Hkt  all  these  facts  together.  Take 
tiie  intentions  they  had  inviewj;  the  m^ns 
ihey  took  to  carry  their  intention  Into  execu- 
tion :  take  the  plan  of  callizie  a  convention ; 
take  the  plan  or  seiang  the  uastle;  C9iisider 
what  were  to  be  the  nature  and  power  of  that 
oop^^on  when  called;  the  means  used  to 
4«i)aitch.  the.aroiy ;  the  actual  facU  of  making 
9od  providing  .acms;  and  then  judge,  gentle- 
men, whether,  if  this  achone  had  been  carried 
into  execution,  his.m^esty'^  life  would  not 
have  been  in  danger  ?  nad  this  scheme  been 
carried  into  execuuon,  there  would  have  been 
BO  government  in  this  countiy.  The  Ring, 
Loros,  and  Commons  were  superseded  in  their 
authority;  force  was  to  take  place  of  law,  and 
the  will  of  the  nuiltitude  to  stand  in  lieu  of 
the  constitution.  It  is  with  great  satisfaction 
I  say,  that  all  those  designs  have  proved 
abortive.  I  know  that  there  is  a  spirit  of 
loyalty  in  these  soldiers  who  have  been  at- 
tempted to  be  xl^bauched,  a^wcll  as  in  almost 
all  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  which  .1 
trust  will  long  render  all  such  attempts  abor- 
tive,, b^  whomsoever  they  may  be  made,  or  by 
whomsoever  they  may  ne  conducted.  But, 
let  it  not  be  said,  that  because  such  scheme 
may  be  abortive,  if  attempted  to  be  carried 
into  execution,  that  those  concerned  are  not 
to  be  punished  for  the  crimes.  It  is  no  light 
thing,  gentlemen,  to  attempt  to  set  aside  the 
government  of  the  country.  The  slightest 
isvils  which  can  arise,  and  tne  least  dangerous 
consequences  that  must  ensue  from  attempts 
to  supersede  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the 
country,  and  to  render  everything  subservient 
to  the  will  of  the  multitude  is,  the  lettiqe 
loose  the  turbulent  passions  of  mankind,  ap3 
the  removing  for  a  time  the  wholesome  re- 
stiaints  of  law  and  order ;  and  it  is  no  ligh^ 
thing  to  remove  the  restraints  of  law  from  the 
inulutude.  The  restnunts  of  law  are  as  muah 
a  part  of  your  liberties,  as  any  other  part  of 
the  constitution.  It  is  the  restraint  of  jaw  that 
confines  the  unruly;  it  is  the  restraint  of  law 
that  controls  the  violent;  it  is  the  restraint 
of  law  that  prevents  the  turbulent  passions  of 
mankind  from  overwhelming  this  country  and 
every  other  country  in  blood.  Remove  the 
resttaints  of  law,  and  no  one  can  tell  the 
mischief  he  introduces.  Its  effect  upon  the 
mul^tude^  which,  in  all  ages,  and  in  all 
countries,  is  nearly  the  same^  is  well  described 
by  the'  elegint  Roman  historian  Livy,  who,  in 
narraUng  some  of  the  sudden  revolutfoiis  which 
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took  place  in  some  .of  the  states  of  Sicily,  ip 
which 'the  minds  of  Hxt  lower  orders  of  men 
were  much  aeitated,  philosophicaUy  and  ele- 
gantly remarks,  "H9C  natura  tnultitudinis 
est:  aut  servit humiliibr,  aut  superb^  dou(unap 
tur :  Xibertatem  qus  ^edjiji  est,  P<<c  spemere 
mpdici,  n^c  habere  sciuntj  et  non  ferm^ 
desrmtlranim  ihdulgentes  mmistri,  qui  avidbs 
atque  intemperantes'plebeioniih  animos  ad 
sanguinem  et  csdes  irriient :  Siciit  turn  ex- 
tern pl5  praetores  ro^tionem  pr^mulg^nt,  |i^« 
ceptaque  pene  priusquam  promulgata  est,  ut 
pmn\s  regia  stirps  interilceretur.*'  May  God., 
in  his  gcK^  providence,'  avcpt  such  eviu  from 
thi^  happy  land  1  But  let  us  not  be  inattentive 
to  the  page  of  history;  or  to  the  exj^eriepce  c^ 
the  present  hour,  and  leave  unnumsheo  these 
dangefous  attempts,  because  the  spirit  jof  i^ 
natioA  may  ultimately  render  them  abortive. 
Such  an  attempt,  dehberately  resolved  upon, 
ajtid,  as  we  imagine,  clearly  proved,  we'  nave 
laid  before  you.  It  is  your  duty,  calmly  ip 
weigh  the  whole  of  the  evidence,  coop^  to 
consider  the  matter,  and  lay  your  hands  to 
your  hearts,  and  say,  whether  this  prisoner  be 
gufltv  or  not,  of  tl)e  trj^ason  laid  to)iis  charg^ 
as  tlfe  criine  is  great,  and  the  consequences  of 
the  attempt  dreadml.  You  are  anxibiisly  |p 
guard  against  ,every  impre^ion  which  horrofr 
lof  the  crime,  or  dreaa  of  its  consf  guences, 
may  have  up6n  your  minds^  If  the  crime  ^ 
^eat,  '.the  punisnmeqt  is  also  the  greatest  ti^p 
law  knows,  or  whiqh  a  subject  of  uiis  cquntry 
can  suffer :  s^nd  satisfactory  oudijt  to  he .  ij^ 
evidence  which  calls  upon  yoU)mpronoimce|i 
verdict"  pf  gvilty.  Such  we  think  we  ii^ 
laid  before  you;  but  if  you  can  acqtut  him 
upon  the  evidence,  I  shall  rejoice,  i  ha^ 
doiie  my  duty,  and  my  Icpned  friends  theif 
^uty,  in  laying  the  case  before  you.  It  is 
ypur  husiness  to  ju{lge  of  it,  and  Judge  of  it  1 
fun  sure  you  will,  in  a  luanner,  .tnat,,whet|i^ 
you  acquit  or  condemn  the  prisoner,  ifrom  tb^ 
cjf)aractcr  you  bear  in  \he  world,  and  fro^ 
your  conduct  and  attentioii  ibis  day,  y9ur 
decision  will  reject  honor  on  yourselv^,  ajo^ 
Credit  on  your  country. 

Sum MIMO  UP. 

J  TJie  Lord  President  ;-^Gentlemen  ?-:rThp 
clrcuni stances  which  have  been  ex)iibited  tp 
View  ^pon'  the  present  dccasidn,  fire  some  of 
them  df  a  nature  p  extraordinsury,  jh^t  i  be- 
lieve, at  an;^  a^x  time,  thje  exis^^  of  ibfispL 
will  not  easily  be  pre4ited. 

There  have  been  periods  in  the  history ^of 
this  country, .  (I  mean  Scotl^d),  whcin  tbp 
lower  classes  of  people  had  reaspn  to  ^gi* 
plain  of  their  condi^on;  when  ignorance, 
idleness,  and  superstition  reigned,  and  pov(erty 
was  the  consequence ;  when  the  power  of  tlsje 
nobles,  and  chiefs  of  clans,  was  too  great  for 
the  king  and  the  bo(^  of  the  people.  Ip 
tliose  times,  commerce  and  manufactures 
were  unknown  ainongst  us,  and  agricp)tu]p 
was  nearly  in  the  same  state ;  the  cnief  fsa^ 
ployment  of  all  ranks  of  men  in  the  coimtry. 
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being  civil  war,  family  feuds,  riot,  and  depre- 
dation. But  how  wideW  different  has  the  state 
of  this  country  been  for  a  considerable  time 
back  }  And,  particularly,  what  is  it  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  ?  I  will  venture  to  say,  there  is 
no  country  existing,  which  is  at  present  more 
flourishing;  no  people  whose  general  con- 
dition is  better,  or  whose  rights  and  liberties 
are  more  firmly  secured. 

Gentlemen,  the  evil  does  not  Me  there,  but 
in  a  diflferent  quarter  altogether.  I  am  afraid  I  and  men, 
it  is  too  well  known.  It  lies  in  the  insidious  wreck, 
attempts  of  designing  and  desperate  men,  to 
bring  this  country  into  the  miserable  situation 
of  France.  It  is*not  a  struggle  for  liberty,  io 
a  proper  sense.  It  is  not  a  struggle  for  hap- 
piness. It  is  not  a  struggle  even  for  reform, 
though  that  word  has  been  much  used.  Re- 
form IS  no  doubt  the  pretence;  but  it  is  too 
obvious  that  the  real  object  is  power.  It  is 
to  throw  the  power  of  the  state  into  the  hands 
of  popular  lealders,  who  themselves  would  be 
leal  as  they  are  in  another  country,  by  the 
midtitude. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  needles  to  enlarge  upon 
this  topic.    I  will  only  beg  leave  to  read  a 
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to  say,  what  right  has  such  a  man  to  be  a 
master  ?  What  right  has  such  another  to  sit 
at  the  helm  and  be  pilot?  Have  we  not  all 
as  much  skill,  and  are  we  not  all  eaual  by 
nature?  Upon  this  thev  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  aress  themselves  in  the  officers 
clothes ;  to  get  drunk  with  their  liquors ;  and 
having  taken  the  command  of  the  ship, 
the  consequence  was,  .they  steered  her  upon 
rocks  and  shoals,  and  the  whole  crew,  officers 
"  perished  in  one   indiscriminate 

Gentlemen,  before  you  proceed  to  consider 
the  proof,  it  is  necessary  that  you  should  un* 
dersland  with  accuracy  what  the.  law  of  trea- 
son is  upon  which  ^ou  are  to  judge,  I  mean 
that  branch  of  it  wmch  is  connect^  with  the 
present  business. 

[Here  his  lordship  gave  the  same  precise  state 
of  the  law  of  iJreason  that  be  had  done  in 


the  case  of  Watty  to  which,  therefore,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  refer.] 

Gentlemen,  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to 

trouble  you  farther  upon  the  argument  in  law, 

which  appears  to  me  to  be  sumciently  dear, 

passage  which  struck  me  a  good  deal  in  an    and  the  same  is  the  opinion  of  my  brother 

admirable  speech  lately  delivered  in  the  par-  I  judges.    I  shall  only  put  this  farther  case  to 


liament  of  Ireland,  where  this  matter  is  put 
in  a  clear  point  of  view.  "  The  rash  career, 
-and  fatal  consequences  of  a  reforming^  spirit, 
have  lately  been  brought  before  our  view  by 
facts  so  striking  and  impressive,  that  what 
vras  formerly  conjecture,  is  now  conviction; 
and  if  we  will  not  follow  the  example  of  others, 
we  may  possibly  add  to  future  misfortunes, 
the  aggravation  of  self  reproach.  The  pro- 
cess IS  natural,  and  is  applicable  as  a  warn- 
ing to  evenr  country  in  Europe ;  for  there  is  so 
much  uniformity  in  the  nature  and  proceed- 
ings of  man,  that  in  their  combinations,  almost 
always  similar  causes  produce  similar  effects, 
simi&r  conditions  similar  consequences,  and 
therefore  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  with  every 
degree  of  respect  and  affection  for  the  people 
actmg^thin  their  proper  sphere,  with  evei^ 
degree  of  convictioxi,  that  their  happiness  is 
the  chief  end  and  object  of  every  good  govern- 
ment;—I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  there 
never  has  been  an  instance  in  any  age  or 
country,  in  which  political  power  has  been 
assumed  by  the  lower  orders  of  the  people, 
by  thcKM  whose  education  is  ignorance,  whose 
condition  is  uncertainty,  whose  patrimony  is 
hope,  and  whose  empire  must  be  commotion, 
— which  has  not  proved  subversive  of  liberty, 
destructive  of  the  general  happiness,  and  par- 
ticularly unforttmate  to  those  who  are  the 
authors  of  if 

Were  any  farther  illustration  necessary,  I 
would  take  the  liberty  of  referring  to  anotner 
passage,  which  I  recollect  to  have  read  in  a 
▼ery  ancient  book  upon  republics.  The  au- 
thor ofUiat  book,  among  other  things,  compares 
a  state  to  a  ship,  and  tells  a  story,  or  perhaps 
a  (able  (but  it  is  *no  matter  which),  of  the 
crew  of  a  ship  having  taken  it  in  their  heads 


you  by  way  of  illustration.  Let  m.e  suppose 
that  the  rebellion  in  1745  had  not  gone  the 
length  of  an  actual  rising  in  arms,  and  taking 
the  field ;  that  it  had  been  stopt  and  prevent- 
ed in  the  very  outset  ?  but  that  nevertheless 
the  persons  concerned  had  settled  their  plans 
of  operation ;  that  aims  had  been  commis- 
sioned from  France,  some  actually  provided, 
and  other  such  preliminary  measures  taken. 
In  such  circumstances,  it  could  not  have  been 
said  that  there  was  any  actual  levying  of  war, 
and,  therefore,  a  charge  of  hish  treason  against 
any  of  the  parties  concemeo,  could  not  have 
been  laid  upon  that  branch  of  the  statote  ; 
but  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  it  would  have 
been  a  ^ood  charge  upon  the  other  branch, 
the  circumstances  aforesaid  being  alleged  as 
overt  acts  of  compassing  the  king's  deatn  ? 

GenUemen,  submittiiig;  these  observations 
to  you  in  point  of  law,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
be  short  in  steting  what  I  have  to  say  upon 
the  evidence,  which  ought,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, to  be  left  to  your  own  consraeration,  as 
you  are  to  be  the  judges  of  it,  and  not  the 
Court. 

The  indictment  is  branched  out  into  a  va- 
riety of  articles,  but  they  resolve  substantially 
into  a  very  few. 

1st,  That  the  prisoner,  along  with  others, 
consulted  and  conspired  to  procure  a  meeting 
to  be  held  under  the  name  of  a  convention, 
for  Ibe  purpose  of  u'^itrping  the  powers  of  go- 
vernment and  legislation,  redressing  alleged 
grievances,  andbnngin^  about  certain  changes. 

9ndly,  That  they  did  actually  meet,  con- 
sult, and  ftgree,  about  compelling  the  king  by 
force  of  arms  to  alter  the  measures  of  govern- 
ment, to  introduce  new  laws,  and  to  comply 
witii  certain  demands. 
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Srdly,  That  they  consulted  and  conspired 
about  seizing  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  attack- 
ing and  surprising  the  king's  forces,  and  tak- 
ing possession  of  certain  public  offices,  and 
certain  persons  in  authority. 

4thlyy  That  they  instigated  and  excited  a 
number  of  persons  to  assist  in  their  measures, 
employing  one  Fairley  to  go  about  as  an  emis- 
sary to  divers  parts  of  the  cotmtry,  to  collect 
money  and  opmions;  and  that,  in  prosecution 
of  the  same  measures,  they  caused  pikes, 
spears,  and  other  warlike  instruments,  to  be 
provided,  to  enable  them  forcibly  to  resist  the 
King  and  his  government. 

With  regard  to  the  1st,  viz.  the  proiect  of  a 
convention,  I  am  unwilling  to  go  back  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  convention,  actulUly  held 
m  Edinburgh,  called  the  British  Convention, 
which  was  dispersed  in  December,  1793 ;  be- 
cause it  seems  to  have  been  the  understand- 
ing of  his  majesty's  advocate,  when  the  pri- 
soner was  adduced  as  a  witness  in  some  of  the 
trials  for  sedition,  which  ensued  upon  that 
occasion,  that  he  himself  should  not  be  tried 
for  any  tiling  then  done.    But,  it  is  by  no 
means  foreign  to  the  purpose,  that  .the  na- 
ture  of  these  proceedings  should   be   un- 
derstood, in   order,   that   it    may    appear, 
whether  the  prisoner,  notwithstanding  his 
being  released  from  all  accusation  as  to  what 
was  done  in  that  convention,  did  immediately 
afterwards  proceed  in  adopting  similar  niea- 
sures,  and,  in  conjunction  with  others,  his 
associates,  forming  the  plan  of  a  new  general 
convention  for  the  like  purposes,  although 
they  acquiesced  in  the  legality  of  what  the 
sheriff  and  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  had 
done,  in  dispersing  the  former,  as  they  took 
no  step  to  counteract  it  by  application  to  a 
court  of  law.    Instead  of  openly  complaining 
of  the  intrusion  of  those  magistrates,  which 
they  cer'tainlv  might  have  done,  had  their  own 
proceedings  been  legal,  we  find  them  meeting 
again  in  a  clandestine  manner,  and  instituting 
secret  Committees  of  Union,  and  of  Ways  and 
Means,  in  the  view  of  sending  delegates  to  a 
new  intended  convention  to  be  held  in  some 
place  not  even  spoke  out  by  themselves.    It 
appears,  that  they  appointed  Fairley  as  an 
emissary,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  money 
to  be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  this  prisoner, 
who  was  tneir  treasurer,  and  a  zealous  mem- 
ber of  both  the  committees  already  mention- 
ed ;  and  one  great  purpose  of  these  contribu- 
tions was,  to  defray  the  expense  of sendingde- 
legates  to  the  proposed  new  convention.  This 
has  been  expressly  swore  to,  both  by  MCub- 
bin  and  Bonthrone. 

As  to  the  second,  and  other  heads  under 
which  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  classing  the 
overt  acts,  charged  against  this  prisoner ;  it  is 
proved  by  the  minutes,  and  other  written  evi- 
dence, which  were  read  at  the  bar,  that  hav- 
ing already  presented  a  petition  to  parliament 
witliout  success,  it  was  t>y  no  means  the  in- 
tention of  these  societies  to  proceed  any 
longer  in  that  way;  but  it  was  their  determi- 


ned plan,  by  means  of  a  general  convention, 
and  by  other  violent  methods,  to  carry  their 
measures  into  execution;  and  you  will  consi- 
der, whether  there  are  not  sumcient  circum- 
stances to  show,  that  the  prisoner,  as  an  ac-^ 
tive  member,  and  treasurer  of  the  Secret  Com- 
mittees at  Edinburgh,  was  a  principd  party 
to  all  those  wickea  designs,  oy  wnich  the 
king's   government  was  to   be   overturned. 
One  material  circumstance  is,  the  plan  or  pro- 
ject which  is  said  to  have  been  formea  by 
Watt,  and  communicated  by  him  to  this  pri- 
soner, and  other  members  of  the  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means,  of  seizing  upon  the  Cas- 
tle of  Edinburgh,  and  the  judges,  &c.    With 
rejgard  to  this,  it  appears,  upon  the  evidence 
ofno  less  than  three  different  witnesses,  that 
a  paper,  containing  such  a  plan,  was  read  at 
a  meeting  of  that  committee,  where  the  pri- 
soner was  present ;  it  was  read  by  Watt,  and 
dissented  to  by  two  of  those  present,  M'Ewan 
and  Bonthrone,  but  not  by  the  piisoner.    Yoa 
are  to  consider  what  weight  is  to  be  laid  upon 
the  circumstances  of  the  priscmer's  silence, 
and  neither  approving  of  the  measure  propos- 
ed, nor  disapproving  of  it,  by  words  or  signs 
of  any  kind.    You  will  no  doubt  also  keep  in 
view,  that  there  is  no  direct  evidence  ot  his 
having  had  any  previous  knowledge  of  this 
paper ;  and  M'Ewan  says,  "  He  does  not  know 
that  the  subject  of  this  paper  was  either  spoke 
of  again  at  that  meeting,  or  at  any  subse- 
quent meeting ;  that  the  plan  seemed  to  be 
entirely  Watt°s,  who  altered  something  in  iC 
Bonthrone  also  says,  he  did  not  consider  the 
proposal  as  made  to  the  Committee,  but  en- 
tirely as  a  *»phrenzy"  of  Watt's.    At  the 
same  time,  it  is  proved,  that  the  prisoner  did 
not  signify  either  surprise  or  dissent,  though 
M'Ewan  and  Bonthrone  did  so,  and  after- 
wards absented  themselves,  as  they  told  you, 
from  those  meetings ; — ^the  prisoner  did  nol 
act  in  that  manner,  but  continued  an  active 
member  of  the  committees,  along  with  Watt. 
Gentlemen,  there  is  another  circumstance 
which  connects,  in  some  degree,  with  that 
which  has  been  just  spoken  to,  and  has  a 
very   strong  and  striking  appearance; — the 
purpose  of  seizinjg  upon  tne  Castle  of  £din« 
burgh,  surrounding  the  soldiers,  and  taking 
prisoners  the  different  persons  in  high  public 
characters  in  this  cit^ ;  and  seizing  uie  public 
Bank,  and  Excise  office,  could  not  possibly  be 
carried  into  execution,  without  putting  arms 
into  the  bands  of  those  who  were  to  be  em- 
ployed ;  so  that  arms  were  necessary  to  k>e 
provided;  and  it  is  clearly  proved,  that  the 
prisoner  was  equally  concerned  with  Watt,  in 
applying  to  Orrock  the  smith,  and  others, 
and  givmg  directions  about  making  the  wea- 
pons now  lying  on  the  table.    Orrock's  evi- 
dence was  very  strong  upon  this  head,  and 
one  of  the  instruments  was  actually  found  in 
his     (Downie's)    possession,    bv   Margaret 
Whitecross,  the  servant  maid.    How  it  came 
into  his  hands,  does  not  appear.    Of  this,  you 
must  form  your  own  conjectuiea.    He  nad 
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been  late  out  the  night  preceding,  und  h  was 
found  early  the  next  morning  by  theioaaid^ser- 
vant  in  his  dining  room  ;  and  almost  imme- 
diately afler,  it  was  taken  away  and  kept  out 
of  view.  Something  was  afterwards  said  by 
Mrs.  Downie,  in  the  presence  of  the  servant^ 
maid,  about  finding  this  ioslniment  in  the 
dining-room.  She  said  to  the  prisoner,  what 
have  you  done  with  the  large  dividing-knife 
or  carving* knife,  which  Charles  found  in  the 
dining  room  ?  orr  something  to  that  purpose ; 
upon  which  the  prisoner  said,  he  had  locked 
it  up.  This  circumstance  appears  unfavour- 
able to  the  prisoner;  although  it  is  a  possible 
case^  that  the  instrument  may  have  been  left 
in  the  room,  not  bv  the  prisoner,  but  without 
his  knowledge  by  his  son,  who  appears,  from 
the  servant-maid's  evidence,  to  have  risen 
out  of  his  bed  at  an  early  hour  ita  the  morn- 
ing, and  taken  it  away,  when  he  heard  her  in 
the  room. 

Anodier  circumstance,  whkh  seems  pretty 
^earljr  brought  home  to  this  prisoner  is,  his 
accession  to  the  inflammatory  address  intend- 
ed for  the  fencible  soldiers,  and  lo  the  use 
inade  of  it  at  Dalkeith,  as  sworn  to  by  several 
witnesses.  The  effect  of  this  I  >ubmit  en* 
tirely  to  yourselves,  being  doubtfld  whether 
any  weight  ought  to  be  ^iven  to  it,  as  not  be* 
tng  specifically  stated  m  the  indictment ; 
Ihuugn  there  are  general  words  in  some  of 
the  articles,  under  which  the  counsel  for  his 
majesty  endeavoured  to  show,  that  any  at- 
tempt to  excite  rebellion  or  insurrection  in 
the  country  misht  be  introduced. 

With  these  observations,  I  shall  leave  the 
case  in  your  hands.  If,  upon  due  considera- 
tion of  the  whole,  you  shall  be  of  opinion^  that 
the  prisoner,  and  those  with  whom  he  asso- 
ciated, had  no  bad  design  against  the  king  or 
government  of  this  countr^f ;  that  they  are 
unjustW  accused  of  something  they  had  no 
id^  of  themselves;  in  short,  that  the  pri- 
soner is  an  innocent  man ;  or,  if  you  think  it  a 
doubtfhl  case,  your  leaning  ought  to  be  for 
innocence.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  from 
all  the  circumstances  that  have  l)een  brought 
in  evidence  before  you  Twhich  I  have  stated 
aa  well  as  I  could  do  at  this  late  hour),  you  are 
satisfied  that  them  is  sufficient  evidence  to 
bring  home  to  the  prisoner  any  of  the  overt 
acts  which  are  necessary  in  point  of  law  to 
constitute  the  crime  of  high  treason ;  I  need 
scarcely  observe  to  gentlemen  of  your  situa- 
tion and  character,  tlutt  you  are  bound,  by 
the  solemn  oath  which  you  have  taken,  and 
by  the  duty  which  you  owe  to  yourselves  and 
the  countiyy  to  pronounce  a  verdict  against 
the  prisoner,  whatever  the  consequence  may 
be.  It  is  not  your  province  to  show  compas- 
sion or  mercy.  If  any  such  idea  can  arise  at 
all,  it  must  oome  from  a  different  quarter.  It 
is  your  duty  to  find  the  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth,  and  this  I  have  no  doubt  wiU  be 
understood  by  you. 

Tlie  jury  retired  for  about  half  an  hour; 
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when  they  returned,  they  were  called  over  by 
the  clerk  of  Arraigns,  and  each  answered  to 
his  name. 

Clerk  ofArraifkt, — Gentlemen  of  the  JufV 
ar^  YOU  agreed  m  your  verdict  Who  shall 
say  hi  you  ? 

Jury, — Our  foreman. 

Clerk  of  ^rrai^tt^.— David  Downie,  bdid 
up  your  hand  [which  he  did], — Gentlemen  of 
the  jury,  look  upon  the  prisoner.  How  say 
ye  ?  Is  the  prisoner  guilty  of  this  high  trea- 
son, whereof  he  stands  indicted ;  guilty  or  not 
GnUly.  ^ 

Foreman  of  the  Jury, — David  Downie  is 
Guilty. 

Clerk  of  Arraigns. —  Gentlemen,  wlat 
goods  or  chattels,  lands  ot  tenements,  had  he 
at  the  time  the  high  treason  was  committed^ 
or  at  any  time  since,  to  your  knowledge  ? 

Jury. — ^Noneto  our  knowledge. 

Clerk  afArraignt. — ^Then  hearken  to  your 
verdict,  as  the  Court  haih  recorded  it.  You 
say,  that  David  Downie  is  guilty  of  high  trea^ 
son,  whereof  he  stands  indticied ;  but  that  he 
had  nogoodsor  chattels,  lands  nor  tenements, 
at  the  time  of  the  high  treason  committed^ 
or  at  any  time  since  to  your  knowledge. 

Jury. — Upon  account  of  certain  circum- 
stano6s,  we  desire  to  recommend  the  prisoner 
to  mercy. 

It  being  past  four  o'clock  in  the  moniine. 
on  Saturday,  September  the  6th,  the  Court  ad- 
Jouined  to  twelve  o'clock  on  the  saose  day. 

Saturday  September  Gth, 

The  Court  met  this  day  at  twelve  o'clock, 
agreeable   to   adjournment.    The  following 
judges  were  present;  lord  president,  lord  chief 
OHsron^   lord  Eskgrove,  baron  Norton,  lord 
Dnnsmnan. 

The  prisoners  Robert  Watt  and  David 
Downie  being  brought  to  the  bar, 

Mr.  HamUign^  counsel  for  Robert  Wattsaid: 

My  Lord  President ;— In  the  situation  in 
which  I  am  placed  in  this  case,  I  feel  my- 
self called  upon  to  let  no  point  or  cirouot- 
Btance  whatever  escape,  which  I  conceive  can 
be  of  any  aid  or  benefit  to  the  prisoner,  and  to 
the  defence  of  his  life  with  which  I  have  bees 
entrusted'; — ^I  therefore^  my  lord,  feel  it  to  be 
my  duty,  now  to  state  m  arrest  of  judgment 
upon  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  1st,  that  there  is 
an  absolute  nullity  in  the  commission 
itself,  under  the  authority  of  which  tliia  Court 
has  acted ;  and,  Snd,  that  there  is  a  manifest 
informality  and  defective  style  in  the  indict- 
ment, which  must  necessarily  prevent  anjr 
judxment  being  legally  pronounced  upon  it. 

Upon  the  first  of  these  pleas,  I. must  call 
the  attention  of  the  Court,  to  the  act  of  parhar 

*  This  was,  in  the  original  edition  of  Dow- 
nie*s  trial,  reported  very  incorrectly:  Mr. 
Hamilton  has  furnished  me  with  an  accurate 
account  of  his  speech^  of  which  I  have  here 
availed  myself. 
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meat  7th  oF  Anne,  o.  si,  ^  For  improviii{^ 
ihe  uhioa  of  Um  two  kin^ms,*'  b]f  which  it 
if  etiactedy "  tliat  her  maiesty  may  issue  out 
tommissibns  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  in  Scot- 
faukiy  to  such  persons  as  her  majesty,  her 
liein  and  successors  shall  think  fit ;  and  that 
three  of  the  lords  of  justiciary  her  in  the  said 

-  commission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  whereof 
•DO  to  be  of  the  <)uorum/'  And  it  is  also 
prordl,  <*  That  where  any  such  commission 
of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  shall  issue,  pursuant  to 
■tbifi  act,  and  is  to  be  executed  within  any  dls- 
trttt  where  there  is  at  justice  general,  or  per- 
son hating  right  of  justiciary,  who  had  juris- 
diction in  cases  of  hi^h  treason,  at  the  time 
of  making  this  act,  m>m  and  aAer  the  time 
that  such  right  lie  made  appear  before  the 
lords  of  session  and  by  them  certified  tothe  lord 
obancoltor  of  Great  Britain ;  such  justice  ge- 

•  nerat,  or  such  person  having  right  of  iusti- 
ciary,  or  their  respectire  deputy,  shsdl  be  in 
the  said  commission  and  one  of  the  Quorum  .^ 
Now  the  meaning  of  being  one  or  the  quo- 
rum as  pointed  out  bv  the  statute,  unques- 
tiitaably  is  precisely  tqe  same  as  •  a  sine  ^ua 
«ofi,  or  one  without  whom  no  legal  court  can 
be  constituted,  and  this  restriction  is  appli- 
cable only  to  the  lords  of  justiciaiy ;  three  of 
whpm  must  at  all  times,  according  to  .the  sta- 
tute, be  constituent  members  of  the  court  ibr 
which  the  commission  b  issued.  But  what 
does  the  royal  commission  in  the  present  in- 
itance  authorize?  And  your  loroships  will 
accordingly  mark,  trhether  that  commission 
has  been  issued  in  the  terms  aathorized  by 
the  statute  of  the  7  th  of  queen  Anne ;  and  if 
it  be  not  I  do  maintain  that  it  is  no  le|^  com- 
mission, and  nothing  which  has  passed 
wnder  it  can  receive  ^^t  It  is  accordingly 
quHe  obvious,  that  this. commission  does  not 
conform  to,  but:oq.the  contrary,it  goes  beyond 
the  authority  and  sanction  of  the  statute  un- 
der .which  alone  it  tould  legally  be  granted. 
This  I  shaH  demonstrate  in  the  clear^t  man* 
tier  .possible.'  For  besides,  three  lords  of  jus- 

•  tidatr,  namely,  the  lord  justice  Clerk,  lord 
Hfbncieriand  and  lord  Eskgrote,  to  whom 
tfaie  three  other  judges  of  that  court  are  added ; 
who,  or  any  One  ofthem,  are  declared  and  re- 
quired to  be  necessarily  of  the  quorum,  the 
lord  president  of  the  court  of  session  is  also, 
by  the  commission,  declared  to  be  one  of  the 
Quorum.  Had  the  judges  of  the  justiciary 
only,  been  declared  to  be  of  the  quorum,  the 
commi$sion.  would  in  all  respects,  have  oeen 
authorized  by  the  statute  of  queen  Anne; 
butihe  insertion  of  the  lord  president  as  one 
of  the  quorum,  was  a  manifest  deviation  firom 
the  statute,  and  such  as  I  conceive,  must  an- 
nul the  commission,  and  the  court,  and  all 
the  proceedings  which  have  followed  under  it. 
'  For  let  it  he  observed  what  might  have 
liap.penedy  according  to  the  framing  of  this 
commission.  A  court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer, 
might  have  been  formed  in  which  there  was 
not  bne  of  the  lords  of  justiciaiy,  and  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  statute:  this  also  in 
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no  1«s  than  three  different  poeitionf .  *  Thct 
lord  president  with  the  lord  chief  baron,  and 
Mr.  barOn  Norton,  might  constitute  a  court, 
so  misht  the  lord  pesident,  with  the  lord 
chief  baron  and  lord  Alva ;  and  in  like  nuow 
ner,  with  lord  Alva,  and  Mr.  baron  Norton, 
vet  not  one  of  these  fourjudses,  though  all  in 
the  commission,  are  lonu  of  justiciary.  It  i» 
therefore  I  submit,  a  clear  and  demonstrated 
proposition,  that  the  commission  is  not  auw 
thorized  by  the  statute;  and  it  will  be  do' 
answer  to  this  objection,  to  state,  that  Ho 
such  courts  as  have  been  supposed,  have,  in 
ftct,  been  formed;  as  the  olJiection  is  not 
faeii,  but  /ttra-*not  to  what  has  taken  place 
but  to' what  might  have  taken  place  according* 
to  the  terms  of.  the  commission.  But  it  ia 
sufficient  to  make  out,  that  this  commission 
has  overleaped  the  enactment  of  queen  Anne, 
by  force  of  which  alone,  it  could  exist  at  all ; 
and  it  is  on  that  account  unauthorized  and 
illesal,  and  no  measures  which  have  followed 
under  it,  can  be  sustained  or  receive  effect. 

Your  lordships  will  readily  considv,  that 
the  strictest  interpretation  is  always  most 
justly  given  to  statutes  which  contain  any 
enactments  -relative  to  criminal  justice  :  thia 
rule  is  fixed  in  fnorem  vitae,  and  admits  of 
no  exception  or  deviation;  and  upon  that  prin* 
ciple,  the  same  strictness  of  mterpretation 
must  be  given  to  the  Matiite  of  queen  Anne, 
which  introduced  and  established  the  court 
•before  whom  an  offencr  of  this  high  criminal 
nature  can  be  brought  to  trial.  It  is  not 
indeed  necessary  to  argue  for  a  limited  and 
narrow  construction ;  lor  there  cannot,  I  sub* 
mit,  be  a  doubt,  that  a  commission  has  beeir 
issued,  not  in  terms  of  the  8tatute,'bdt  which 
cannot  in  the  smallest  particular  ht  dissented  ■ 
from,  and  as  the  comiriission  goes  beyond 
the  role  therein  presciib'ed,  it  hm  no  just  au- 
thority ;  and  no  judgment  in  the  present  in- 
stance can  be  pronounced. 

Though  I  do,  my  lord,  rely,  with  much  con*' 
fidence,  upon  what  I  have  just  now  stated,  it* 
is  proper,  at  the  same  time,  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  second  ground  of  objection,  upon 
which  I  contend  thst  no  judgment  against 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar  can  be  pronounced. 

Your  lordships  are  fully  aware^  that  iu  all 
indictments  or  charges  6f  a  crinunal  nature,, 
certain  technical  words  and  phrases  are  uni- 
formly required.  This  is  a  rule  in  our  own 
£rocedure ;  and. according  to  the  Jaw  of  £ng- 
md,  on  which  we  are  now  nroeeeding,  pecu- 
liar nicety  is.  t  find,  observed.  I  have  looked 
into  some  of  the  law  books  ahd  precedents, 
and  I  have  fojind  that  in  any  indictments,  for 
felony,  whether  for  larceny  or  murderer  tboueh . 
tiie  precise,  day  is  stated  upon  which  the. 
malicious  or  ^vil  design  was  conceived,  with 
the  aggravations,  yet  that  it  is  farther  necessarf 
to  connect  the  completion  of  the  crimo  by  the 
fact  which  indicated  and  was  oroofof  the  in-' 
tention,  both  as  to  time  and  place,  with  such 
preconceived  intention,  that  beine  the  es- 
sence,  and  the  fact,  the  proof  of  foe  crinie* 
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lo  the  ctseaccortta^y  of  «a  indkliaeRl  for 
KiurdoTy  vherern  »  preciee  day  wm  afiubed  to 
the  oonceived  oudicey  it  would^&otvitbstaiid* 
iHgy  as  I  understaady  be  defective,  uakas  the 
place  where,  and  the  time  of  gjlTiog  the  fatal 
strokOyVere  conoected  with  the  time  of  ferin- 
ilig  the  desigp  to  kill  The  words  of  atjle 
adopted  to  make  out  and  aonounce  that  coo- 
Sexion*  formerly  were  odteac  el  i^iVesi ;  and 
since  tbe  statutes  4&Geo.  Sod^e,  ^,  and  6th 
Qeo.  Sady  c.  i4,ihen  and  tAcreare  tkeiechot- 
talezpiessions  in  observance.  . 

In  support  of  these  positions  I  most  reier 
jour  kraships  to  Ibrd  ctiief  justice  Hale,  who 
m  the  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  nart  %,  6.  S^ 
^  Conceming  the  fonn  of  Inolctments/'  p. 
178,— observes  tfiat  <<  In  an  indictment  of 
felony,  there  musi  be  oAmie  et  tUifesi  to  the 
stroke  or  to  therobbery,and  the  day  and  place 
of  the  assault  is  not  sufficient,  and  this  w/o- 
9aremvka.  And  therefore  it  is  usual  to  repeat 
Hie  adtune  §i  ibidem  to  the  several  parts  of 
the  &ct,  as  in  larceny  or  robbery  from  tiie 
person,"  and  he  then  states  various  examples 
•7-4hus :  ^  A  is  indicted  ptoif^rimo  dm  MmL 
Anno  %ndo  Eitt.,  apud  C,  hobiM  in  aieni  Mid 
deatrA gladtum^  4"^.  percimU  B.,  and itis not 
said  a&f«c  et  ibidm  fertuuk,  quashed,  be- 
eause  the  day  and  year  and  place,  relsite  to 
the  luiviiu^of  tbe  sword,  not  to  the  stroke." 
Serjeant  Iiawkins,  book  9,  c.  SA,  of  Indict* 
rnent,  and  in  regard  to  specifying  ions  and 
pkuXf  gives  an  opinion  to  the  same  import, 
as  to  &  necessity  of  the  terms  adteae  H  ifri- 
thm  beinff  repeated  in  the  subsequent  clauses 
of  an  iimictment ;  and  it  is  observed,  that 
^  1£  omitted,  jud^pwnt  may  be  anested**- 
Strange  901.''  This  rule  has,  sofiv  as  I  can 
Jeam,  been  uniformly  followed  md  observed 
in  pnctioe.  In  the  indictment  against  Hfr- 
milton,  governor  of  Carlisle,  in  theye^r  174d, 
which  appe^irs  to  have  been  the  precedent, 
and  was  the  rule  upon  which  all  the  indict- 
ments in  the  trials  at  that  unhappy  period 
were  framed,  and  which  is  {^von  ^  length  by 
sir  Michael  Foster  in  his  Report,  p.  a,  6^  it 
will  be  found,  that  after  specifying  the  precise 
frfoce  und  daU  to  the  main  duttge  of  the  trea- 
son, the  aggravating  circumstances,  and  va»* 
rious  overt  acts,  are  carefiilhr  connected  with 
the  technical  words  of  reference  then  and 
thirtp  which  are  accordingly  cantioiBly  te- 
neated  in  relation  to  all  the  acts  charged. 
(Reads  that  indictment  from  Fosterl.  And 
this  rule  was  confirmed  in  the  case  of  Rhen- 
wick  Williams,  tried  on  8th  July,  1790^  re* 
ported  by  Mr.  Leacb,  case  SS6,  where  the 
omission  to  connect  the  acts  charged  by  the 
eopulatives  then  and  tlnre  was  mtal  to  the 
kiaictment 

Now  upon  looking  into  the  indictment  in 
the  present  case,  it  certainly  does  not  appear 
that  the  precedent  in  1740,  <{uoted  from  Fos- 
ter, has  been  followed.  It  has^  on  the  con- 
trary been  entirely  departed  frsm,  inasmuch 
as  the  connecting  words  then  nnd  tkertf 
asa^not  fiombegimttngto.endtobefoundin 


it.— The  tule  of  s^rle  in  m  indictment  for 
murder  is  eqoaUy  applicable  to  a  caee  of 
tscastto.  The  oompassinff  and  imagining  tha 
death  of  the  king,  and  Uie  traitorous  desttia 
to  do  so,  is  the  crioie  charged  i  and  io  onwr 
to  make  the  indictroeBt  complete,  the  overt 
act  or  acts  specified,  should  nave  been  eon* 
aected  by  a  lAen  end  tkeref  with  the  peiioA 
at  which  the  evil  imagination,  manifested  hgn 
such  acts,  waa  conceived. —Thb  baa  nglhaca 
done,  so  thai  tbe  indictment  is  Mnderad,  I 
conceive,  defective.  And  at  all  eventa  tfaa 
precedent  in  1746,  which  has  always  been  ro> 
garded  as  the  fixed  le^  style  of  an  indick* 
meat  for  criminal  ehaigea  of  this  descripAiaau 
has  been  lest  sight  of  and  disregittded.  Anl 
upon  these  erounds,  aooordingty,  I  move  your 
lordships,  £at  no  judgment  if^on  the  pri- 
soner can  in  tbe  present  instance  ha  kg^ll|y 
pronounced. 

Mr.  John  Clerkf  counsel  for  Mr.  Dowaii^ 
stated,  that  thoush,  in  point  of  kw.  the  ob^ 
jections  urged  by  Sir.  Hamilton,  would,  if  sus- 
tained, be  e^ualfy  available  to  hisdient;  yet 
he  did  not  mean  to  insist  upon  theoL  Hm 
had  been  recommended  to  mercy  by  a  moat 
respectable  jury  of  his  countiymen^  and  huok* 
bly*threw  himself  upon  his  mqestyV  alo- 
mency. 

Mr.  AnMinUher  in  answer  to  the  seoond  of 
Mr.  Hamilton'aoluectiQns,  stated  that  it  waa 
undoubtedly  neeesaaiy,  when  the  tune  and 
place  waa  specially  condescended  4ipon«4y 
m  tiie  first «aant  of  the  indictment,  torsH 
peat  the  words  then  end  there  at  tfaa  tlUHr 
counta :  but tbat»  in  this casc^  the timeand 
place  were  especiall;r  condescended  uponat 
every  separste  cuuntm  the  indictment 

In  answer  to  the  otiiier  point  araued  IguMr* 
Hamilton,  Mr.  Anrtruther  stated,  that  the 
meaninff  of  the  legislatuse,  in  doclarinc^  that 
three  of  the  lords  of  justiciary  dioulS  Ite  in 
the  commission,  and  one  of  the  quorum,  wai^ 
that  the  common  people  of  this  country 
mi^t  not  think  that  they  were  to  be.  tried 
entirely  by  strangers,  but  that  some  persons 
acquainted  with  me  laws  of  their  own  oountry 
should  be  amonj;  their  judges.  Uo  cttntendea 
the  act  of  parliament  baa  been  completeiy 
complied  with  in  the  present  case.  Too  lord 
justice  genera],  and  lord  justice  Oei^,  Uh 
gether  with  the  whole  judges  of  justiciaiy 
were  in  the  commission ;  and  the  lord  justioo 
general,  lord  justice  Clerk,  and  two  of  the 
commissioners  of  iusticiaiy,  were  dcolaied^ 
along  with  the  lord  president  of  the  court  of 
session,  to  be  of  the  quorum.  Mr.  Anstnithtf 
contended,  that  it  was  not  the  meaniaa  of  the 
statute  that  none  but  the  lord  justice  (Maeralt 
lord  justice  Clerk,  and  lords  commissioneraof 
justiciary,  should  be  a  quorum,  but  that  one 
of  them  should  be  of  the  quorum,  alone  with 
such  other  persons  as  his  majesty  abawdapt 
point.  He  also  stated  that  one,  at  leaat,  of rtha 
judges  of  justiciary,  who  were  of  the  qunrarai 
had  been  prespt  at  all  the  diets  of  court;  so 
that  nothingi  m  point  of  foolj  had  ocousved^ 
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vbieli  worM  aistiMNrin  any  ol^eetkm  upott  tiM 

The  Goorl  uAttiSiiioiisly  repelled  both  ob* 
Jictionf. 

After  some  steps  of  ioraiy  prochamitioa  wfts 
tlien  made  by  the  eryer,  ana  silence  being  or- 
dered, Mr.  Knapp  desiM  Robert  Watt  to 
Md  ap  bis  hand ;  upon  which  he  read  to  him 
■horlly  the  accusation  for  which  he  was  tried, 
sad  said--**  To  these  charges  you  plead  Not 
Cuilly,  and  cast  yourself  upon  God  and  your 
country;  that  country  has  found  yon  Guilty. — 
Have  you  any  reason  to  assign,  why  Uie  sen- 
tence of  the  law,  which  is  Death,  should  not 
pass  agabst  you  ?" 

The  same  he  recited  to  David  Downie. 
Both  prisoners  remained  sllenu 

The  Lcird  Pretideni  then  addressed  tfaepri- 
SGoers  as  follows :— 

AoUrt  Wattr  David  Downie;— Thai  part 
of  the  dufy  which  remains  to  be  performed 
by  this  Court,  is  a  most  distressing  one.  but 
Mt  the  hM  necessaiy.  You  had  we  misfo^' 
tune  to  be  brought  to  that  bar,  under  the 
heavy  chwge  of  liish  treason ;  and  after  the 
fiiUest  aoauiry,  ana  most  fair  an4  impartial 
trial,  you  nave  each  of  you  been  convicted, 
by  Che  ununaouB  vcnce  of  most  reapoetable 
juries  of  your  country,  as  guilty  of  that  atro- 
cisuserime. 

The  evidence  on  which  the  verdicts  pro- 
ceeded|  was  such  as  left  no  room  for  doubt  or 
hesitation ;  and  the  public  roust  be  completely 
satisfied,  that  the  consequence  was  unavoia- 
able. 

Had  your  designs  been  carried  into  execu* 
tion,  by  an  acUial  insurrection  of  those  do* 
Indsd  men,  whose  leaders  you  appear  b  a 
great  measure  to  have  been,  althoush  in  the 
end  you  must  have  failed,  yet,  in  the  mean 
time,  such  a  scene  of  unutterable  distress, 
confusion,  and  bloodshed  must  have  ensued, 
that  the  very  idea  of  it  is  horrible. 

Aesistance  to  an  established  government 
can  only  be  justified  by  the  plea  of  absolute 
and  indisjpensable  necessity.  .  And  this  can 
never  exist  without  the  fkiost  unequivocal 
pfoofe  of  it;  and  the  most  pneml  concur-. 
seocr  in  those  measures  which  become  ne- 
cessary for  obtMntng  relief. 

Sucn  was  the  situation  of  this  country  st 
Hie  period  of  the  Revolution  in  1688 ;  but  no 
one  can,  with  the  smidlest  degree  of  truth  or 
Candour,  state,  that  such  necessity  occurs  at 
present,  or  in  truth  that  there  has  been  less 
ground  of  complaint,  at  any  period  since  this 
coHBtfy  had  an  existence,  rio  material  cir- 
ctMnstance  has  happened  in  the  present  reign, 
which  should  have  given  occasion  for  any 
degree  of  discontent;  it  is  to  be  imputed 
alone  to  the  wicked  designs  of  bad  ana  des- 
perate men  in  this  coonUy,  that  such  darine 
attempts  have  lately  been  made  here,  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  British  dominions,  to 
destroy  the  tranquillity  and  happiness  of  the 
couut^;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  vi- 


gilance of  Ae  exeeulife  goventtheni,  abd  the 
strong  arm  <^the  law,  will  be  sufficient  for 
our  protection ;  and  I  also  hope  and  tnist,  that 
what  has  now  befallen  you,  wiil  be  such  aft 
admoeition  to  others,  that  there  will  be  WtO/^ 
danger  of  such  execrable  plans  being  again 
thought  of,  fbr  a  lone  period  to  comoi 

You  have  yet  a  little  time  to  reflect  seriously 
upon  your  past  conduct,  and  to  prepare  fbr 
that  awfiil  change  which  is  soon  to  fbllow. 
Let  me  exhoit  vou  to  make  the  best  use  of 
yomr  thne^  ana  to  apply  for  assistance  te 
these  who  can  assist  you  in  such  importknt 
meditations. 

It  only  remahu  to  pionounce  the  sentence 
of  the  iMf  whidi  is  in  these  wotds  t^ 

SBumics. 

TheGoun  doth  a^udge,  that  you,  and  eacH 
of  you,  be  drawn  upon  a  hurdle  to  the  place 
of  eaecutioa  f  that  you  be  there  hanged  by 
the  neck,  but  not  until  you  are  dead ;  and 
thai  beins  alivoi  you,  and  eech  of  you,  be  cut 
dov^n^  and  your  DOWels  taken  out,  and  burnt 
before  your  face.  That  each  of  your  heads 
be  severed  firom  your  bodies ;  and  yo^r  bo- 
dies divided  into  four  parts;  and  that  vour 
heads  and  quarters  be  disposed  of  as  the  king 
shell  thisdc  It  c  and  so  the .  Lord  have  mercy 
upon  your  souls  I 

Thuf  is  the  sentence  of  the  kw;  and  I  dve 
farther  notice  to  you,  and  to  eeebof  you,  that 
this  sentence  will  be  carried- ibto  execution, 
upon  Wednesday  the  15th  of  October  next, 
between  the  hours  of  twelve  at  noon,  and 
four  in  the  aflcrnooitt  ^^  terms  of  a  precept 
to  that  effect,  which  will  be  delivered  to  the 
sheriff;  this  notice  I  give  you  by  order  of  the 
Court. 

They  received  the  dreadful  sentence  With 
much  firmness  and  composure,  and  were  im- 
meidi&tsly  conducted  to  the  CasUe. 


The  following  account  (^  the  eiectitwo  of 
Eobect  Watt  is  taken  from  the  New  Annual 
Register  fbr  the  year  1794 : — 

**  Edinburgh,  October  16.  —  Yesterday, 
about  half*  past  one  o'clock,  the  two  junior 
magistrate^  with  wlute  rods  in  their  iiands, 
white  gloves,  &€.,  the  Rev.  Principal  Baird, 
and  a  number  of  constables,  attended  by  the 
town  ofiicers,  and  the  city  guard  lining  tiie 
streetp,  walked  in  procession  from  the  council 
chaoiber  to  the  east  end  of  the  Castie-hill, 
wiiai  a  messase  was  sent  to  the  sheriff  in  the 
Castle,  that  tney  were  there  waiting  to  re^ 
ceive  the  prisoner,  Robert  Watt,  lie  wae 
immecfiateiy  placed  in  a  hurdle,  with  his  bade 
to  the  horse,,  and  the  exeoilioncr,  with  a 
large  axe  in  bis  hand,  took  his  &eat  opposite 
to  him  at  the  farther  end  of  the  hurdle. 

**  The  procession  then  stt  out  from  the 
Castie,  tiic  ^hoiiffs  walkio^  in  front,  with 
white  rods  in  tbeir  hands,  wliitc  gloves,  &c. ; 
a  number  of  country  constables  surroundii^ 
the  hurdle,  and  the  milit^iy  keeping  off  the 
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crowd.  In  this  mnMr  they  pioeeedad  till 
ibey  joined  the  magistrates,  when  the  mili- 
tary returned  to  the  Castle,  and  then  the 
procession  was  conducted  in  the  following 
^rder<— The  city  constables;  town  officers 
bare-headed;  bailie  Lothian^  and  bailie  Dal- 
rymple;  Rev.  Principal  Balrd;  Mr.  Sheriff 
<5lerk»  and  Mr.  Sheriff  Davidson ;  a  number 
4>f  country  cotasUbles;  the  hurdle  painted 
black,  ana  drawn  by  a  white  horse;  a  num- 
ber of  country  constables.  The  cidr  guard, 
lined  the  streets  to  keep  off  the  crowd. 

<•  When  they  had  reached  the  Tolbooth  door, 
the  prisoner  was  taken  from  the  hurdle,  and 
conaucted  into  the  prison,  where  a  conude* 
rable  time  was  spent  in  devotional  exercises. 
The  prisoner  then  came  out  upon  the  plat- 
form, attended  by  the  magistrates,  the  she- 
ri&y  Prtnqpal  Baud,  &c.    Some  ttme  was 


then  tpent  in  prayer  and  nngiag  ptalins; 
after  which  the  pnsoner  mounted  the  drop- 
.boeid,  and  was  launched  into  ete^ity. 

"  When  the  body  was  taken  down,  it  was 
stretched  upon  a  table,  and  the  etecutioner, 
with  two  blows  of  the  axe,  seveied  off  the 
bead,  which  was  received  into  a  basket,  and 
then  held  up  to  the  multitude,  while  the 
executioner  called  aloud  <  Tiku  m  tU  hud  rfm 
*  iraUatf  and  m  peri§k  -mil  trmlork"'— ijew 
Ann.  Reg.,  1794,  p.  68.  That  part  of  the 
sentence  which  relates  lo  being  quartered. 
Ice.  had  been  previously  remitted. 


David  Downie,  in  consequence  of  the  r» 
oommendatbn  of  the  jury  by  whom  he  wis 
tried,  received  liis  Majesty's  rardoh. 


6M.    The  Trial  of  Thomas  Hardy  for  High  Treason^  before  the 

Court  hblden  under  a  Special  Commission  of  Oyer  and 

Terminer^  at  the  Sessions  House  in  the  Old  Bailey/  on  the 

.    28th,  89th,  30tb,  and  31st  days  of  October,  and  the  1st,  Sd, 

4th,  and  5th  days  of  November:   35  George  UL   a.  d. 


On  the  tenth  day  of  September,  1794,  « 
special  tommission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer 
vas  bsued  under  the  Great  Seal  of  Great 
Britain  to  inquire  of  certain  high  treasons  and 
misprisions  of  treason  within  the  county  of 
Miodlesei. 

On  Thursday^  the  second  of  October,  the 
special  commission  was  opened  at  the  Session 
luNise  in  Cterkenwell : 

Present, — ^the  ri^ht  honourable  sir  James 
£yTe,  knt.y  lord  chief  justice  jf  his  miyestWv 
court  of  Cootmon pleas ;  the righthonourable 
air  Archibald  Macaonald,  knt  lord  chief  baron 
of  his  majesty's  court  of  Exchequer;  the  ho- 
nourable sir  Beaumont  Hotham,  knt.  one  of 
the  barons  of  hU  majesty's  court  of  Exche- 
quer; the  honourable  sir  Francis  Buller,  bt.* 
one  of  the  justices  of  his  majesty's  court  of 
Common  pleas;  the  honourable  sir  Nash 
Grose,  knt.  one  of  the  justices  of  his  majesty^s 
court  of  King's-bench ;  the  honourable  sir 
Soulden  Lawrence,  knt.  one  of  the  justices  of 
his  majesty's  court  of  King's-bench ;  and 
others  his  majesty's  justices,  £c« 

After  the  commission  had  been  read,  the 
aheriff  delivered  in  the  panel  of  the  grand 
jury,  which  w«s  dadled  oyer,  when  the  follow- 
lDg  gentlemen  were  sworn : — 

ft 

*  Tnken  in  ohortrhand  by  Joseph  Guniey. 


I 


THE'  cEAvn  lumr. 
Beiy.  Winthro|v  esq,    Samuel  Hawking,  esq.' 
J.  H.  Schneider,  esq.    George  Ward,  esq.  - 
Edw.  Ironside,  esq.       Thomas  Boddtfn,  esq.' 

J6s.  Lancaster,  (»q, 

Robt.  Wilkipson^esq. 

G.  G.  Mills,  esq. 

Henry  Wright,  esq.. 

John  Hatcbett^esq. 

R.  Stevenson,  e$q. 

John  Campbell,  esq. 


j.  Kenton,  esq.* 
R.  H.  Doddam,  esq. 
John  Aris,  esq*. 
Wm.  P.  Allet,«sq. 
John  Perry,  esq. 
H.  P.  iCuO,  esq. 
Thos.  Winslow,  esq. 
Thomas  €ple,  .esq* 

-  Lord  Chief  Justice  ^|fre.— Gentleoien  of 
the  Gfand  Inquest;  —  You  are  assembled 
.underthe  authority  of  the  king's  commission, 
which  has  been  issued  for  the  hearing  and  de- 
termining 6f  the  offences  of  high  treason^  mkl 
misprisions  of  treason  against  the  persua  and 
authority  of  the  king. 

That  which  hath  given  occasion  for  this 
comiqissioB  isthat  whieh  is  declared  by  a  late 
statute,,  namely,  **  That  a  traitorous  4ndd6> 
testable  conspiracy  has  been  formed  for  sub- 
verting the  existing  laws  and  constitution,  and 
for  introducing  the  system  of  aniirchy  and 
confusion,  which  has  so  lately 'prevailed  ia. 
France ;"  a  crime  of  that  deep  mahgni^  which 
loudly  calls  upon  the  justice  of  the  nation  to 
interpose,  ^  tor  the  better  preservation  of  his 
majesty's  sacred  person,  and  (ear  tudrmf  the 
peace  and  the  laws  and  liberties  of  this  king* 
dom." 
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The  first  and  effiecdve  step  in  this,  as  in 
the  onUnarycriminBl  proceeaings,  is,  that  a 
mnd  iuryof  the  country  should  make  public 
inouisttion  for  the  kiA^,  should  diligently  in- 
quire^ discover,  and  bnng  forward  to  the  view 
of  the  criminal  magistrate,  those  pffences 
vrhich  it  is  the  object  of  this  special  commis- 
aion  to  hear  apd  to  determine. 

You  are  jurors  for  our  sovereign  lord  the' 
iun^;  you  are  so  styled  in  every  indictment 
which  is  presented;  but  let  the  true  nature 
of  this  service  be  understood.  The  king  com- 
mands you  to  enter  upon  this  inmiiryi  but 
the  royal  authority  in  this^  as  in  ail  its  other 
^naions,  is  exerted,  and  operates  ultimately 
for  the  benefit  of  his  people.  It  is  the  kin^s 
object,  bis  duty,  to  vinaicate  his  peace,  his 
crown,  and  dignity,  because  his  peace,  his 
crown,  and  d^nity,  are  the  subjects'  protec- 
tion, their  security,  and  their  haopiness. 

It  i?  ultimately  for  them  that  tne  laws  have 
thrown  eztraordmary  fences  around  the  per- 
son and  authority  of  the  king,  and  that  all 
attempts  against  t|ie  one  or  the  olher  are  con- 
sidered as  the  lushest  crimes  which  can  be 
committed,  ^aad  aro  punished  with  a  seveiily 
which  nothing  but  the  taiut  papuU  can 
justify.    .  ^ 

This  business  of  this  day  calls  upon  me  fin 
order  that  jrou  may  the  better  understand  tne 
subjeet.which  is  to  come  before  you)  to  open 
to  you  the  nature  of  that  offence,  which  I  luve 
before  spoken  of  in  genera). 
•  An  ancient  statute,  95  Edward  8rd,  has  de* 
clared  and  defined  it,  I  shall  state  to  you  so 
much  of  that  declaration  and  definition  as  ap- 
pears tome  to  have  any  probable.  relatio.n'  to 
the  business  of  this  "dav. 

By  that  statute  it  is  declared  to  be  high  trea- 
son to.  compass  or  imagine  theddeithof  the. 
kin^,  provided  such  coippaftsing  and  ima^- 
natipn  be  manifested  by  some  act  or  acts 
proved  (by  two  witne^iies)  to  have  been  done 
by  the  party,  accusetl'  in  prosecution  of  that 
Gompas^mg  and  imagination ;  that  is,  flrom 
the  monient  that  this  wicked  imagination  of 
the  heart  is  acted,  upon,  that  any  steps  are 
taken  in  any  .manner  conducing  to  the  bring- 
ing about  aod  electing  the  design,  Ihe-inten- 
tioi^  becomes  the  crime,  and  the  measure  of 
it  is  full.   . 

These  acts  .or  steps  are  technioidly  deho-- 
Aiiniited  overt  acts ;  and  the.  forms  of  pro- 
ceeding in  dues  of  thia  nature,  require  thajt 
these. overt  acts  should  be  particularly  set 
forth  in  every  indictment  of  treason ;  and, 
ftpm  the  nature  of  them,  they  must  consti- 
tute the  principal  head  of  inquiry  for  the  grand 

These  overt  acts  involve  them  in  two 
distinct  considerations;  1st,  the  niatter  of 
het^  of  which  they  consist ;  in  ihe  neajt 
pkMpei  the  relation  of  that  &ct  tu  ^he  design. 

With  respect  to  the..mere  matter  of  fact,  it 
will  be  for  the  grand  jmy  ta  inquire  into  the 
true  state  of  it;  and  I  caii  have  very  iittle  to 
offiEfr  to  your  confident^)n  rieapeating  it :  and. 


with  res^t  to  thb  questkm»  whethertfae  foct 
has  relation  to  the  design,'  so  as  to  ieonstitute 
an  overt  act  of  this  epedes  of  treason,  which 
involves  considerations  both  of  fact  and  of  law, 
it  is  impossible  thti  any  Certain  rule  should  be 
laid  down-  for  your  government ;  overt  acta 
being  in  their  nature :all-  the  possible  means 
^luch  may  be  .used  in  the'  Prosecution  of  the 
end  ^roposetl;  they  cad  oe  no-'  otherwise  . 
defined,  and  must  jeiiiain  for  ever  infinitely 
various. 

•  Thus  far,  I  can  infomi  you :  that  oocasionv 
have  unhappily,  but  too  frequently,*  brought 
overt  acts  of  this  species  of  treason  under  con- 
sideration ;  in  consequence  of  which  we  are 
fomished  with  judicial  opinions  upon  manv 
of  them }  and  we  are  also  furnished  with  opi- 
nions (drawn  firom  these  sources)  of  text 
writers — some  of  the  wisest  and  most  enlight- 
ened men  of  their  time,  whose  integrity  nas 
been  idwa^s  considered  as  the  most  promi- 
nent feature  of  their  character,  ai>d  whose, 
doctrines  do  now  form  great  land-marks,  bv 
which  posterity  will  be  enabled  to  trace,  with 
a  great  degree  of  certainty,  the  boundary 
lines  between  high  treason,  and  offences  of  a 
lower  order  and  degree. 

It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  we  are  .. 
thus  assisted ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  dissembled 
that,,  ^ugh  the  crime  Of  hi^h  treason  is 
''••the  greatest  crime  against  faith,  duty,  and 
human  society,"  and  Uiough,  **  the  public  is' 
deeply  interested  in  every  prosecution  of  this 
kind'  well  founded,"  there  hath  been,  in  the 
b^t  times,  a  considerable  degree  of  jealousy 
on  the  subject  of  prosecutions  for'  hi|h  trea- 
son ;  they  are  state  prosecutions,  and  Uie  oon- 
sequenoes  to  the  party  accused  are  penal  in' 
the  extreme. 

Jurors-and  judges  ought  to  feel  an  extraordi- 
naiy  anxiety  that  prosecutions  of  thitf  nature 
shpuld  proceed  upon  solid  erounds.  I  can 
easily  conceive,  therefore,  that  it  must  be  a 
peat  relief  to  jiirors  placed  in  the  responaiUe 
situation  in  which  you  pow  stand  bound  tode 
justice  to  their  country  and  to  the  persons 
accused,  and  anxious  to.  discharge  this  tnist 
faithfully ;  sure  I  am  that  it  is  consolation  and 
comfort.to  us,  who  have  upbd  us  the  respon- 
ttbiiity- of  declaring  what  tne  law  is,  in  cases 
in  which  the  public.and  the  individual  are  so 
deejply  interested  ;  to  have  such  men  as  the 
greatsir  Matthew  Hale,  and  an  eminent'judge 
of K>ur  own  times,  who,  with  the  experience 
of  a  century  concurs  with  him  in  opinion^  sir 
Michael  Foster.. for'ouf /guides. 

To  proceed  by  steps:   from  these  wtiieis     ^ 
upon  the  -law  6f  treason  (who  .ifpeak,  sis  I     K 
have  beforis  observed,  lipon  the  authority  of  ad- 
judged cases)  we  Lrarn,.  that  hot  only  iicts  of 
immediate  •  said  •  direct  alten(^pt  agaitist   the 
king's  life  itre  overt  acts  -of  compassing  his 
death,  but  that  all  the  remoter  steps,  taken 
with  a  View  to  assist,  to  bring  abbut'the  actual 
attempt,  are  equally  overt:acts-of  this  ^Mcies. 
of  treason;  eiren  the  meeting  and'lhe  consult- 
ing what  ektps. should  betidcea  in  order  to 
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Vmg  flbwl  Ibe  cod  pio0O0«d^  Imb  been  fllwa^ 
deemed  to  |>e  en  act  aoQe  in  proieciilien  of 
the  design,  and  as  such  an  evert  act  of  thii 
treason— This  is  our  first  step  in  the  iptesent 
inquiry.  I  proceed  to  obsenre  that  the  overt 
acts  I  have  been  now  speaidng  of  have  refer* 
encc^  nearer  or  more  remote,  to  a  direct  and  im- 
loediate  attempt  upon  the  life  of  the  king;  hut 
that  the  same  authority  informs  us  thai  th^ 
who  aim  directly  at  the  life  of  the  king  (eudi, 
for  instance,  as  the  persons  who  were  coi^ 
oemed  in  the  assassinatbn  plot,  in  the  reien 
•f  king  William)  are  not  theouly  persons  w&i 
ean  be  said  to  compass  or  imagine  the  death 
of  the  king.  The  entering  into  meaeares 
which,,  in  the  nature  of  things,  or  in  the  com* 
mon  experience  of  mankind,  do  obviously  tend 
to  bring  tlie  life  of  the  king  into  danger,  is 
alao  compassing  and  imaginms  the  dwh  of 
the  king ;  and  the  measures  which  are  taken 
will  be  at  once  evidence  d  the  compassing, 
and  overt  acts  of  it. 

The  instances  which  are  put  by  sir  Matthew 
Hale  and  eir  Michael  Foster  (and  upon  which 
there  have  beenadjud^  ouses)  areof  conspi- 
racies to  depose  the  lung ;  to  imprison  him; 
to  get  his  person  into  iSe  ^wer  of  theconspi* 
laiors ;  to  procure  an  invasion  of  the  kingdom. 
The  first  of  these,  app^aily  the  strwigest 
case^  and  coming  the  nearest  to  the  direct  at* 
tempt  against  the  life  of  the  king;  the  last, 
the  farthest  removed  from  that  direct  attempt, 
but  being  a  measure  lending  to  destroy  tne 
public  peace  of  the  countiy  to  introduce  hos- 
tilities, and  the  ncscessitv  of  resisting  force  by 
force,  end  where  it  is  obvioiis,  that  the  con* 
flict  has  an  ultimate  tendency  to  bring  tiie 
yerson  and  life  of  the  king  into  jeopardy ;  it 
IS  taken  to  be  a.  sound  construction  of*  the 
slAHite  86  Edward  8rd,  and  the  clear  Inw  of 
the  land,  that  this  is  also  compaising  and 
imagining  the  death  of  the  king. 

If  a  conspiracy  to  depose  or  to  inpriaon 
the  king,  to  get  hit  person  into  the  power  of 
the  conspirators,  or  to  procure  an  invasion  of 
tbs  kingdom,  involves  in  it  the  eonpassing 
and  imagining  of  bis  death  and  if  stepe  taken 
Uk  prosecution  of  such  a  conspirM^  are  ri^tly 
deemed  overt  acts  of  the  treason  of  imaginine 
and  comp^nng  the  king^s  death :  need!  add, 
that  if  it  should  appear  that  it  has  entered 
into  the  heart  of  any  man  who  is  a  aubject  of 
this  country,  to  desi^p,  to  overthrow  the 
whole  government  ot  the  country,  to  puU 
down  and  to  subvert  from  its  veiy  foundations 
the  British  monarchy,  that  glorious  fabrie 
which  it  has  been  the  work  of  ages  to  erect, 
sn^t^  and  suuport,  which  has  been  ce- 
mented with  the  best  blood  of  our  ancestors ; 
to  desigp  such  a  horrible  ruin  and  devastation, 
winch  no  king  could  survive,  a  crime  of  such 
M>  magnitude  that  no  lawgiver  in  this  country 
hath  ever  ventured  tocontcraplate  itinits  whde 
Bitent ;  need  I  add,  I  say,  that  the  comfdica» 
lion  and  the  enormous  extent  of  such  a  do* 
iign  will  not  prevent  iu  hong  distinctly  seen, 
that  the  immimssnie  and  i«»>«n«i«ir  the  deaili 
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of  the  king  Is  involved  IB  it,  m,  hi  tralh,  of 
lis  very  essence. 

Thb  ie  too  plain  a  case  to  requiie  faither 
fllustalion  firiB  me.  If  an^aMm  of  phae 
tense^  but  not  canversant  with  sidbjectt  oT 
this  Mlure,  should  foel  faimseif  dispoeed  te 
ask  whether  a  conspiracy  of  this  natttiwis  te 
be  reached  by  this  medium  only;  whether  it 
ie  a  opteifie  tfoaeon  to  compass  and  ima^no 
the  death  of  the  king,  and  not  a  specific  tre»- 
son  to  oenspiie  to  subvert  the  roenarchy 
itself;  I  answer,  that  the  statute  cf  Edward 
8rd.  by  whkh  we  are  governed,  hath  not 
declared  this  (which  in  aU  just  Ibeoiy  of 
treason  ie  the  greatest  of  ail  treasons)  to  be 
high  treason. 

I  said  no  Isnrigiver  had  everventuted  to 
contemplate  it  in  its  whole  extent ;  the  9eilit9& 
reipuf  spoken  of  by  some  of  oar  ancient 
writers,  comes  the  nearest  to  it,  but  lallir  Hm- 
short  of  it ;  perhaps  if  it  were  now  a  question 
whether  such  a  oonspiracv  shoukl  be  made  a 
specific  ttaeon,  it  might  be  argued  to  be  on- 
neccseaiy  2  that  in  securing  the  person  and 
authority  of  the  king  finom  all  oaager,  the 
monarehy,  the  religion  and  laws  of  our  country 
am  incidentally  secured ;  that  the  constitutiofl 
of  our  government  is  so  framed,  that  tha 
imperial  erewn*Qf  the  realm  is  the  common 
cento  of  the  whole ;  that  all  trailoraus  aC^ 
tenpto  upon  any  part  of  it  are  inviant^f 
eommunicated  to  that  centre,  and  felt  there; 
and  that,  as  upon  every  principle  1^  pubhe 
poliqr  and  jostiee  they  are  punishable  as 
tiaitofous  attempts  agamst  the  king's  person 
or  authority,  and  will,  aooording  to  the  parti- 
ealar  atflure  of  the  tr»toroos  attempt,  Ihli 
within  one  or  other  of  the  specific  treasons 
afMnst  the  king,  dechued  by  the  stauite  of 
%6  Edvmrdard ;  this  greatest  of  all  trsasensis 
suffidently  provided  against  by  law. 

Gentlemen,  I  presume,  I  hardly  need  give 
you  this  caution,  that  thou^  it  has  been  et* 
presshr  dedared^  by  the  higfaeit  authoritv, 
that  there  do  exist  in  this  country  men  cafnM^ 
of  neditatiog  the  destruction  of  the  oonstitu-» 
tkm  under  which  we  li^ ;  that  declaration, 
being  extrajudicial,  is  not  a  ground  npon  which 
you  ought  to  proceed. 

In  eonacauenceof  thatdecIaratioBit  became 
a  public  and  indispensable  duty  of  his  imyestjp 
to  idstitutei  this  solemn  prooeedinc,  and  to 
impose  upon  yon  the  painnil  task  e«  examine 
ing  the  accusations  which  shall  be  brought 
before  you ;  but  it  will  be  your  duty  to  ex- 
amine them  in  a  regular  judicial  course,  that 
is,  bgr  hearing  the  evidence,  and  fomung  year 
own  judgment  umm  it. 

And  here,  as  1  do  not  think  it  necessary  to 
trouble  you  with  observations  upon  the  other 
btanohea  of  the  slatoto  95  Bdward  8fd,  iYA 
charge  to  the  grand  inquest  m»ht  conclude; 
had  net  the  particular  nature  of  tneoonspiracy,^ 
alleged  to  nave  been  formed  against  the 
states  been  discloeed,  and^made  matter  of 
pabim  notoriety  by  the  reports  of  the  two 
hooaee  of  parhamfjity  now  in  cveiy  oaeV 
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binds?  1ml  that  bciBg  th«  otte^  Iai»«M»re- 
bemife  thai  I  sMl  aol  bethooftU  to  have 
fiiUitted  tht  duly,  which  the  jti&  owes  to 
tbe  ffWid  jisyp  when  tfnettioosin  too  crimiaal 
lawaiiso  ob  now  and  ostnordinoiy  etseo  of 
fitdt>  if  I  did  not  plainly  and  distincdy  stats 
what  I  eoQoeive  the  law  to  be,  or  what  doubts 
Icoocotvo  mav arise  in  law,,  upon  lbs  fiwts 
wbioh  aitt  likehr  to  be  laid  before  yoi^  aoeord* 
Mig  ta  the  diosrsni  poinAs  of  viewin  which 
4mso  fiicta  may.  appear  to  you. 

It  is  matter  of  public  notoriety  thai  ttiere 
bave  been  asaociatioas  fbnned  in  this  conntyi 
aisd  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  pro^ 
fessed  poipose  of  wliieh  has  beenacbange  in 
Ibtt' constitution  of  tiie  Commons  Hoimof 
Parliament^  and  the  obtaining  of  awsuil  par" 
liamente;  sad  that  to  some  <tt  these  associa^ 
tiona  other  purposes,  bidden  under  this  ^psil, 
purposes  the  most  traitorous,  bane  been 
Vnputed;  and  thai  some  of  tiMsoassooiatioaa 
have  been  supposed  to  have  aduattj  adopted 
meesnres  of  such  a  nataue,  and  to  nave  gjMo 
into  sudi  eiceaaes,  aawili  amount  to  theonme 
of  taiffh  treason. 

If  mere  be  ground  to  consider  thoprofissed 
pnrpose  of  any  of  those  associsrions,  a  n^Rwm 
Ui  Mdiament,  as  mem^coloiir,  and  as  apreteat 
beld  out  in  order  to  oover  deeper  designs*^ 
designs  agaipst  the  wbde  constitution  and 
goverameni  of  the  country;  the  case  of  those 
embarked  in  such  designs  is  tbaS  whidi  I 
bave  already  eonsidereaT  Whether  this  be 
ao,  or  not  is  mere  mattsr  of  iact;  as  towbich 
I  shall  oalv  remind  you,  that  an  inquii^  into 
•acharge of  this  n^nre,  which undedalceato 
isake  «it  that  the  ostensibin  purpose  is  a 
mers)  veil,  mider  wfaieh  i»  eonecMd  a  trai- 
torous osMptrscy.  requires  cool  and  deObmie 
oasmioation,  and  the  most  altentivoconside- 
«ation;  and  that  the  result  should  bapcsfectly 
clear  and  satisftctor^.  In  the  afiurs.  of  com- 
mon life,  no  man  is  juatifted  iaimpotingto 
anothera  meaning  contmty  to  wfaatbo  bimsdf 
expresses,  but  upon  the  imlest  Of  idenee.  On 
tbo:  other  hand,  where  the  cfaasi^  can  be 
made  out,  it  is  adding  toihe  crime  mnditaled 
tiio  deepeat  dissimuhuion  and  treachery,  with 
nspeot  to  those  individuals,  who  ma^  bo 
4mmn  in  toembaric  in  tbeostenaUile  pirpose^ 
aawell  as  to  the  pnbbc^  s|^nstwlndi  thia 
daib  mfstsry  of  wicbednem  ufiibricated* 
•  But  if  we  suppoee  tbmo  miecirteni  to 
adhere  totheprofesed  |»ipoes^  and  to  have 
BO  other  primal^  olyect^  it  may  be«sbed,  ia  it 
pasaible,  and  (if  it  be  possible)  by  what  pro* 
eem  is  it,.that  aaaasodatioA  for  the  reibrm  of 
nariiaraeat  can  work  itself  up  to  tha  crimex>f 
high  treason?  All  men  may.  m^  att  men 
musi,.  if  they  possem  the  fiheulty  of^  tfamkm& 
naaon  upon  every  thmg  which  sofikaent^ 
intCffsU  tbem  to  become  obiectai  of  their 
ajlten^on,and  amosffi  the  oigectaof  theattcA- 
tioa  of  free  mea,  tns  prinnpftea  of  govern* 
ment,  the  constitution  of  particular  govern** 
menis,  and,  above  all,  timoonathation  of  tbo 
govemmcnft  under  ishiobifaey  ISH^  ¥^aatu- 


raUy  engsge  attention,  and  prmke  spceuln- 
tion,  TbepowerofcommunicaiUdnofthBugbta 
and  opiniensislbe  {pftof  Godsend  the fireeSoim 
of  it  is  the  source  of  all  ssience^  the  first  iiulia 
and  the  ultimate  happinem  of  sociefy;  and 
therefore  it  seems  to  follow,  that  faunnm  lawo 
ought  not  to  interpose^  nay^  cannot  intt  rpoee, 
to  prevent  the  communication  of  senlimenta 
and  o^nions  in  vokmtaiy  asaamblies  of  meo ; 
all  which  is  true,  with  ma  single  reesrvation, 
that  those  assemblies  are  to  m  so  composed^ 
and  so  conducted,  as  not  to  endanger  tha 
public  peace  and  good  order  of  the  govemmeni 
under  which  they  live ;  and  I  shul  not  stase 
to  yoQ  that  associations  and  assembUm  of 
men,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  reform  m 
tlie  interior  consUtntton*  of  the  ftltish  parba^ 
ment,  are  simply  unkwfttl)  but,  on  the  other 
band,  I  muststote  to  you,  that  they  may  bat 
tso  estt^  degenerate,  and  become  unlawlbl, 
in  the  highest  degrse,  even  to  the  enormoua 
estent  ortho  crime  of  high  trsasoUk 

The  process  is  very  simple :  lot  us'imagia* 
to  owaslves  this  caae*  a  lew  well  twt^iriiig 
men  concave  that  they  and  tbdr  Mloa^ 
sultjects  labom  under  some  grievance;  fkntf 
aasemble  peacea)ily  to  ddibeffataon  tbameano 
of  obtabiiOg  redress;  the  numbers  increaear 
tha  Asoumion  grows  aniemted,  eagviv  wl 
violent ;  a  rashmeaaum  is  propdeed,  adopted 
and  acted  upon ;  who  can  my  where  tbia'shatt 
stop,  and  that  these,  men,  who  origtaasUy 
assembled  peaceably,  eball  not  final^,  and 
suddenly  too^  involve  themselveein  the  Gottm 
of  high  treason?  It  is  apparent  how  dse^ 
an  impetuoua  man  maypit^cipitate  such  as* 
sembhes  into  crimes  of  unlbteseen  magnitode^ 
and  danger  to  the  state;  but^  let  it  do  coia» 
rid^red,  that  bad  men  mayalso  find  their  W19 
into  such  assemblies,  and  use  the  iimoeeiia 
purposes  of  their  assaciatidn  as  tim  striking 
noiee  to  their  ptirposca  of  a  very  diArsnl 
complciion.  How  ea^  for  such  men  tn 
practise  upon  tiie  crednbt^  and  the  entbosiaiBiii 
ofhoamtmen,  lover*  of  their  coontiy,  Ibyal 
to  their  prince,  but  eagerly  bent  upon  aonm 
speculative  impmvements  an:the  mme^  and 
internal  mechanism  of  the  go^^nmentl  II 
we sdtaose bad  men  to In^o oncegabiodssi 
asoennancy  in  an  assembly  of  this  deaaf  pikni^ 
popular  in  its  constitution,  and  having  pomaiaf 
objeeta;  howoa^is  it  for  such  men  to  {Hungo 
such  an  assembhr  into  tlwmost  crimiiMl  tth 
oessea?  Tbiut  fiir  I  am  speaking  in  geOemli 
merely  to  illustrate  the  propoeitioo,  ttetmcai 
who  assemble  in  order  to  procuira  a  reform  of 
parliament  may  invobe  tbemselma  in  Hm 
gnih  of  high  treason. 

Tbs  notoriety  towhachi  have  alluded  Isada 
me  taeappose,  thattho  pn^eet  of  »coimiitfe« 
of  the  people  is  be  asseosbM  under  tim 
advice  and  ducctidaof  someoftbesMdsMMj 
or  of  delegstions  from  tbein,  will  bo  the  lead< 
ingftot,  which  wHl  belaid  before vour in  evi* 
dene^  mspeetinjftbecoadose,  sndmcasataa 
of  theae  assodations ;  a  project,  whM  fMsr- 
bopsi  m  betlor  times,  wouldbav«  boon  bsvdlx 
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thought  worthy  of  crave  consideration;  but» 
\a  these  our  days,  having  been  attempted  to 
be  put  in  execution  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
united  kin^omsy  and,  with  the  example  of  a 
Aetghbounng  country  before  our  e^es;  is 
Reservedly  MComiB  an  oligect  of  the  jealousy 
of  our  laws:  it  will  be  your  duty  to  examine 
the  evidence  on  this  head  very  carefully,  and 
to  sift  it  to  the  bottom ;  to  consider  everv  pfut 
of  it  in  itoelf,  and  as  it  stands  connected  with 
Other  puts  of  it,  and  to  draw  the  conclusion 
of  fret,  as  to  the  existence,  the  nature,  and 
the  object  -oF  this  project  of  a  convention, 
ftom  the  whole. 

la  the  course  of  the  evidence  ^rou  will  pro- 
bably hear  of  bodies  of  mien  having  been  col- 
lected toeether,  of  violent  resolutions  voted  at 
thc^e  ana  at  other  meetings,  of  some  .prepara- 
tion of  ofiensive  weapons,  and  of  the.adoption 
of  the  language,  and  manner  of  proceeding  of 
those  conventions  in  France,  which  have  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  the  government  of  that 
eountiy:  I  dwell  not  on  these  particulars, 
because  I  consido*  them,  not  as  substantive 
treasons,  but,  as  cincumstances  of  evidence, 
tending  to  ascertain  the  true  nature  of  the 
akijcct  which -these  persons  had  in  view,  and 
also  the  triie  nature  of  thU  project  of  a  con- 
Tention,  and  to  be  considered  by  you  in  the 
mass  of  Chat  evidence;  which  evidence  it 
does  not  fall  within  the  province  x>f  the  charge 
to  consider  in  detui ;  my  present  duty  is,  to 
inform  you  what  the  law  is  upon  the  myatter  of 
fact,  which  in  your  judgment  shall  be  the 
lesult.of  the  evidence. 

I  presume  that  I  have  sufficiently  explained 
to  70U,  that*  a  -project  to  brin^  the  people 
together  in  convention,  in  iroilauon  or  those 
aational  conventions  which  we  h^ve  heard  of 
in  France,  in  order  io  usurp  the  government 
of  ihe  cotmtry,  and  any  one  step  taken  towards 
bting^g  it  about,  such  as,  for  instance,  con- 
sultations, forming- of  Committees  to  con- 
aider  of  the  means,  actins  in  those  committees, 
irould  be  a  case  of  no  difficulty  that  it  would 
be  the  clearest  high  treason ;  it  would  be 
compassing  and  imagining  the  king's  death, 
and  not  only  his  death,  but  the  death  and 
destruction  pf  all  order,  raUgion,  laws,  all 
propertVy  sll  security  for  the  lives  and  liberties 
of  the  khiz's  subjects. 

That  which  remains  to  be  oonudered  is^ 
the  project  of  a  convenUbn-having  for  its.  sole 
olgect  the  efiectins  a  chance  in  the  mode  of 
lepitsentation  of  Uie  pcipp^  in  parliament, 
and  the  obtaining,  that  parliaments  should  be 
hdd  annually;  and. here  there  is  room  to 
distinguish. ,  Such  a  project  of  a  convention, 
taking  it  to  be  criminaT,  noay^ be  criminal  in 
diflbrent  degrees,  according  to  the  case  in 
evidence,  from  whepce  you  are  to  collect  the 
true  nature  and  ex^nt  of  the  plan,  and  the 
maaner  in  which  it  is  intended  to  operate; 
and  it  will  become  a  questiMi  of  great  impor- 
tance, under  what  daas  of  crimes  it  ought  to 
beimaped. 

In  iwliniuiiiBg  upon  the  oompieuoD  and 
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quality  of  this  project  of  a  eonvesUon,  yeu- 
will  lay  down  to  'yourselves  one  prinaale 
which  is  never  to  be  deputed  from,  tnat 
alterations  in  the  representatioaof  the  peo|^ 
in-  parliament  or  in  the  law  fw  hoMins  par- 
liament^ can  onlv  be  effiBcted  by  the  auttiority 
of  theKmg,  Lords»  and  Commons,  in  parlia* 
ment  assembled.  This  being  taken  as  a  foun* 
dation^  ft  seems  to  follow  as  a  neoeseaiy 
consequence,  that  a  project  of  a  convention, 
which  should  have  for  its  otgect  theobtsining 
a  pailiamentary  reform  without  the  authority- 
of^pailiament,  and  steps  taken  upon  it,  would 
be  high  treason  in  all  the  actors  in  it ;  for  this 
is  a  conspiracy  to  overturn  the  government. 
The  government  cannot  be  said  to  exist,  if 
the  functions  of  legislation  are  usurped  for  a 
moment;  asftl  it  then  becomes  of  little  con- 
sequence indeed,  that  the  original  conspira- 
tors, peihaps,  bad  oni^  meditated  a  plan  of 
moderate  reform :  it  is  in- the  nature  ofniinffs, 
that  the  power  should,  go  out  of  their  hanos; 
and  be  beyond  the  reach  of  their  control. 
A  conspiracy  of  this  nature  is  therefore,  at 
best,  a  conspiracy  to  overturn  the  eovem-* 
ment^  in' order  to  new  model  it,  which -is,  in 
effect,  to  introduce  anarchy,  and  that  which 
anarchy  may  chance  to  settle  down  into; 
after  the  kins  may  have  "been*  brought  to  the 
scaffold,  ana  after  the  country  may  have 
suffered  all.  the  miseries  which  discivd  apd 
civil  wax  shall'-have  produced. . 

Whether  the  project  of  sE  convention^  havr 
ing  for  its  object  the  collecting  together  a 
power  which  diouljd  overawe  the  legislative 
Dodv,  and  extort  a  parliament^  reform  fruu 
it,  if  acted' upon,,  will  .also*  amount  to  high 
treason,  and  to  the  specific  treason  of  com- 
passins  and  imagining  the  king's  death,  is  a 
more  doubtful  question.  Thus  iar  is  clear; 
a  force  upon  the  parliament  must  be  immedi- 
ately  directed  against  the  king,  who  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  it;  it  must  reach  the  king,  or  it 
can  have  90  effect  at  all.    Laws  are  enacted 
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parliament  by  the  king's  majesty,  bv  and 
u\  the  advice  and  consent  bftbe  Lords  and 
Commons,  in  parliament  assembled.  A  force 
meditated  agamst  the  parliament,  is  therefore 
a  force  meditated  against  the  king,  and  seedia 
to  foil  within  the  case  x>f  a  force  meditated 
against  the  king,  to  compel  him  to  alter  the 
ibeasures  of  his  govqninent :  but,  in  that 
(!ase,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  I  am  war- 
ranted by  the  authpritite  to  state  to  you,  as 
clear  law,  that  the  moe  conspiracy  to  ruse 
such  a  force,  and  the  entering  into  consulta- 
tions respecting  it,  will -alone,  kbd  without 
actual!  V  raising  the  force,  constitute'  the  crime 
of  high  treason.  What  the  law  is. in  that 
case,  and  what  will  be  the  tfktX  of  the  cir* 
cumstanCe  of  the  force  being  meditated  qjainst 
the  lung  in  parliament,  aninst  the  kmg  in 
the  exercise  of  the  royal  finctibn  in  apoint 
which  is  of  die  very  essence  of  his  monsroby, 
will  be  fit  tb  be  solemnly  Considered,  and  de* 
termlned  when  the  case  ahall  arise* 
It  may  be  suited  u>yoaasdair,that  the  pio* 
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ject  of  a  eomreption^  having  for  its  sole  object  a 
dutifiil  and  peaceableapptication  to  the  wisdom 
of  parliament  on  the  subject  of  a  wished- for 
yeionuy  which  application  should  be  entitled 
to  weight  and  credit  from  the  universality  of 
it,  but  should  still  leave  to  the  parliament  the 
£i^t  exercise  of  its  discretion  to  g^rant  or  to 
Teftue  the  prayer  of  the  petition  (great  as  tbo 
Tesponsibihty  will  be  en  tiie  persons  concern- 
ed m  ity  iu  respect  of  the  many  probable^  and 
all  the  possible,- bad  amsequences  of  collect- 
ing a  great  number  of  people  together,  with 
no  sp^afic  l^al  powers  to  be  exercised,  and 
tinder  no  government  but  that  of  their  own 
^scretionX  canuot  in  itself  merit  to  be  ranked 
atmong  that  class  of  ofifencea  w^iich  we  ar^ 
Qow  assembled  to  hear  and  determine. 

Upon  this  last  statement  of  the  fact  of  the 
case.  I  am  not  called  upon,  and  therefore  it 
%ouki  not  be  proper  for  me  to  say  more^ 

Gentlemen,  you  will  now  proceed  upon  the 
several  article  of  inquiry,  which  have  been 
^ven  you  in  charge ;  if  you  find  that  the  par- 
ties, who  shall  be  accused  before  vou^  have 
Iteen  pursuing  lawful  ends  by  lawhd  means, 
or  have  been  only  indiscreet,  or  at  the  worst  if 
criminal,  that  they  have  not  been  criminal  to 
the  extent  of  those  treasons  to  which  our  in- 
quiries  are  confined,  then  say,  that  the  bills 
which  shall  be  presented  to  you  are  not  true 
bills ;  but,  if  any  of  the  accused  persons  shall 
appear  to  you  to  have  been  engaged  id  that 
tiaitorous  and  detestable  conspiracy  described 
in  the  preamble  of  |he  late  statute ;  or,  if  with- 
out any  formed  design  to  go  the  whole  length 
of  that  conspiracy,  tney  have  vet  acted  upon 
the  desperate  isiaginatioD  of  bringing  about 
alteratiocs  in  the  constitution  of  the  commons 
house  of  parliament,  or  in  the  manner  of 
holding  parliaments  without  the  authority  of 
parliament,  and,  in  defiance  of  it,  by  an  usurp- 
ed power,  which  should,  in  that  instance, 
suspend  the  lawful  authority  of  the  king, 
,]oras,  imd  commons,  in  parliament  assembled, 
and  take  u{K>n  itself  the  function  of  legisla- 
.tiou  (which  imagination  amounts  to  a  conspi- 
ncy  to  subvert  Qie  existing  laws  and  consti- 
tution, differing  from  the  former  only  in  the 
extent  of  its  ooject),  yoa  will  then  do  that 
which  belongs  to  your  office  to  do. 

In  the  thifd  view  of  the  case  of  the  accused 
persons;  that  is,  if  you  fiad  them,  involved  in, 
and  proceeding  upon,  a  desiga  to  collect  the 
pneople  together  against  the  legislative  aulho- 
ri^of  the  country,  for  the  nurpose,  not  of 
usurping  the  functions  of  the  legislature^  but 
of  overawing  the  parliament,  and  so  compel- 
ling the  king,  lords,  and  commons,  in  par- 
liament assembled,,  to  enact  a  law  for  new 
modellins  the  commons  house  of  parliament, 
.or  for  holding  annual  parliaments;  and  that 
elMiges  of  high  treasuaare  offered  to  be  main- 
.tained  against  them  upon  this  ground  only :. 
perhaps  it  may  be  filling  that,  in  respect  of 
the  extraordinary  nature  and  dangerous  ex- 
tent and  very  criminal  complexion  of  such  a 
conspiracy,  that  case,  which  I  state  to  you  as 
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a  new  ai^d  a  doubtful  case,  should  be  put  into 
a  judicial  ceiirse  of  inquiry,  that  it  may  receive 
a  solemn  adjudication,  whether  it  will,  or  will 
not,  amount  to. high  treason,  in  order  to  which 
(he  (>ins  must  be  found  to  be  true  bills. 

Gentlemen,  t  liave  not  opened  to  you  the 
law  of  misprision  of  treason,  because  I  am 
not  aware  that  there  are  any  commitmcDts 
for  that  offence ;  and  therefore  I  have  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  there  will  be  any  prose- 
cution for  that  offence.  It  consists  of  the 
concealment  of  treason  committed  by  others 
(which  undoubtedly  it  is  every  man's  duty  to 
disclose),  and  the  punishment  is  extremely 
severe »  but  the  humauity  of  modern  times 
hath  usually  interposed,  and  I  tirust  that  the 
necessities  of  the  present  hour  will  not  de- 
mand, that  the  law  of  misprision  of  treason 
should  now  be  carried  into  execution. 

Gentlemen,  I  dismiss  you  with  confident 
expectation  that  your  judgment  will  be  direct- 
ed to  those  conclusions  which  may  clear  in* 
noceat  ipen  from  all  suspicion  of  guilt,  bring 
the  guilty  to  condign  punishment,  preserve 
the  me  of  our  gracious  sovereign,  serure  the 
stability  of  our  government,  and  maintain  the 
public  peace,  in  which  comprehensive  term  is 
mduded  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the 
people  imder  the  protection  of^  the  laws  and 
lil^rties  of  the  kingdom.* 

*  Imfmediately  after  the  publication  of  this 
charge,  appeared  a  short  examinaition  of  the 
doctrines  maintained  in  it,  under  the  title  of 
**  Cursory  Strictures  on  the  Charge  delivered 
by  lord  chief  justice  Eyre  to  the  Grand' 
Jury,  October  9, 1794  '*  This  tract,  although 
now  somewhat  scarce,  drew  much  attention^ 
and  excited  much  interest  at  the  time  ;.I  have 
sufficient  authority  lor  statins  that  it  was  com- 
posed by  the  late  J)(Ir.  Felix  Vaugban,  who  it 
will  be  observed  Was  appointed  counsel  for 
one  of  the  persons  arraigned,  and  who  acted' 
as  assistant  counsel  oa  mis  and  the  following 
triaL 

It  is  aa  follows :' 

CuBSOBT  9ntTCfuat8,  Sec: 

A  special  commission  was  opened  oq  the' 
secona  day  of  October,  for  the  tr»l  of  certain*, 
persons  apprehended  upon  suspicion  of  high 
treason,  the  greater  part  of  whom  were  taken 
into  custody  in  the  month  of  Ma^,  1794. 
Upon  this  occasion  a  charge  was  delivered  to 
the  grand  jury,  by  sir  James  Eyre,  lord  chief 
justice  of  the  court  of  Common  Pleas. 

It  is  one  of  the  first  privileges  of  an  English*^ 
man,  one  of  the  first  duties  of  a  rational  be- 
ing, to  disaiss  with  perfect  freedom,  all  prin- 
ciples proposed  to  be  enforced  upon  general 
•observance,  when  those  principles  are  first 
disclosed,  and  before  they  have  yet,  by  any 
solemn. and  final  proceeding,  been' made  part 
of  a  regular  established  sybtcm.  The  chief 
justice,  m  his  charge  to  the  jury,  has  delivered 
many  new  and  extraordinary  doctrines  upon 
the  subject  of  treason*    These  doctrines,  nov^ 
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The  sheriff  returned  mto  the  cotDrt  the 
panel  of  the  peUt  jurors* 

On  Monday,  October  the  sixth,  Die  grand 
juiy   returned  a  true  bill  against  Thomas 

when  they  have  been  for  the  first  time  stated, 
it  is  fit  we  should  examine.  Ifi  thai  exami* 
nation,  I  shall  deliver  my  opkaons  in  a  man* 
ner  perlecUy  frank  and  explicit.  No  man 
should  seek  to  ofiend  high  authorities  and 
elevated  magistracy ;  but  the  object  before  tn 
is  of  an  impoilancc  paramount  to  these  con- 
siderations. Decorum  isan^xeeUeaftthing; 
but  we  ought  not  to  sacrifice  to  the  tfaStldioiis 
refinements  of  decorum,  all  that  is  most  firm 
in  security,  or  most  estimable  tn  social  insti* 
Itition. 

The  chief  justice  has  promised  a  peMicatioir 
of  his  charge,  and  I  should  iiave  been  glad  to 
have  waited  for  tl)e  opportunity  of  an  autheiK 
ticcopy.  Butthereareonlyafewdaysremaiii* 
ing  previous  lo  the  commencement  of  trials, 
of  the  highest  expectation,  and  most  unlimitCNl 
importance.  He  who  thinks^  as  I  think,  that 
the  best  principles  of  civil  goveniment,  and 
all  that  our  ancestors  most  affectionately 
loved,  are  struck  at  in  the  most  flagrant  man* 
Her  in  this  charge,  will  feel  that  there  is  not 
an  hour  to  be  lost  While  I  animadveit 
t)pon  its  enormities,  ft  is  with  some  pleasure 
that  I  shall  reflect  upon  the  possibilitv  of  the 
enormities  being  aggravated  or  created  bv  the 
imperfect  and  irreellar  form  of  the  pubtica^ 
tion  before  me.  Every  friend  of  his  countiy 
will  participate  the  highest  sati^aclion^  at 
findlne  them  answered,  Dy  a  Tegular  publxca> 
tion  of  the  charge  to  the  grand  juiy,  stripped 
of  the  illegal  and  destructive  doctrines  niat 
now  appear  to  pollute  it. 

Among  the  various  branches  of  the  English 
constitution  that  have  for  centuries  been  a 
topic  of  unbounded  praise,  there  is  none,  l^at 
has  been  more,  or  more  deservedly,  apphuided, 
than  that  which  relates  to  the  law  of  treason. 
"  The  crime  of  high  treason,*^  says  chief  jus- 
tice Eyre/  **  thoii^S  ibe  greats  crime  against 
faith,  duty,  and  human  society,  and  though 
the  public  is  deeply  interested  in  every  wdl- 
Ibunded  prosecution  of  this  kind,  has  yet.  ajt 
the  best  times,  been  the  object  of  consider- 
able jealousy,  in  respect  of  the  prosecutions 
instituted  against  it ;  the^  are  slate  prosecu- 
tions." It  rs  therefore  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence, that  the  crime  of  higb  treason  should 
be  clearly  defined,  and  the.  ext|uisite  jea- 
lousy allayed,  which  must  otherwise  arise  in 
cfrery  benevolent  mind.    This  has  been  done 
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Hardy,  John  Rdrne  Todke,  Johfi  AugutiUie. 
Bonnev,  Stewart  Kyd,  Jeremiah  Joyce,  Tho- 
mas Wardle,  Thomas  Hoferoft,  John  RSidhler, 
Matthew  Moore.  John   Thelwall,    Richard 
Hodgson,  and  John  Baxter,  fbr  high  treason. 
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•  ^Headds,  <tt  isnottobe  dtssembted,' 
-«Will  any  one  venture  to  say,  thft  1^ judges 
of  England  would  dissemble,  if  they  comd, 
in  matters  of  the  utmost  vahietotheaubject; 
and  that  it  is  with  reluctance  thev  confess 
any  thing,  that  tends  most  to  general  security, 
eqtdty,  and  welfare  i'' 


by  the  act  55  Edward  Srd,  one  of  the  gMt* 
palladiums  of  the  English  oonstitntien^  This 
law  has  been  sanctiomd  by  the  experienee  of 
m^Nre  than  fottr  centuries ;  and,  tfaotigh  it  hatf 
been  i«peatedly  attacked  by  ihe  encMach- 
ments  of  tynmrtical  princes,  and  the  deeiMqns 
of  prefligate  judges,  Englislwien  haive  always 
found  ft  kiecessaty  in  the  se^l  to  strip  it  of 
miseliievons  appendages  and  atMcial  glosaetf 
and  lestore  it  to  its  original  simplicity  aadlu^ 
tre.  By  this  law  all  treason,  exclusively  of  a 
lew  articles  of  little  genernl  cimcera,  is  con- 
fined to  the  *  levying  war  against  the  ki»^ 
within  the  realm,  and  the  compassing  c? 
Imagining  the  deadi  of  the  icing.'  Nay,  the 
wise  fVamers  of  the  law  were  not  contented  lia 
stop  here  7  they  not  only  shutout  the  mis^ 
chief  of  arbitrary  and  constractlve  treason  fof. 
themselves,  btit  inserted  a  particular  clause, 
providing  that '  if  in  any  future  time  it  might 
be  necessary  to  declare  any  new  treasons,  that 
should  only  be  done  by  a  direct  proceeding  of 
pariiament  for  that  Special  purpose/  ^ 

It  is  obvious  upon  the  fine  of  this  wise  and 
moderate  law,  that  it  made  it  extremely  diffi<- 
ailt  fyt  a  had  king,  or  an  unprincipled  admi-i. 
nistration,  to  gratify  their  resentment  against 
a  pertinacious  opponent  by  instituting  against 
him  a  charge  of  treason.  Such  kings  and 
ministers  would  not  fail  to  complain,  that  the 
law  of  Edwaiid  drd  shut  up  the  crime  within 
too  narrow  bounds ;  that  a  subtle  adversary 
of  the  public  peace  would  easily  evade  these 
jgross  and  palfmble  definitions;  and  that 
crimes  of  the  highest  magnitude,  and  most 
dangerous  tendency,  might  be  committed, 
which  could  never  t>e  brouglit  ^der  thesp 
dry,  short,  and  inflexible  classes.  It  is  not  to 
be  denied,  that  some  mischief  might  arise 
ftnm  so  tiareful,  lenient,  and  imbk>ody  a  pn>> 
vision.  No  doubt  ofl^t^ces  might  ue  coih- 
ceived,  not  less  dangerous  to  the  public  wel- 
fare, than  those  described  in  the  act  undet 
.consideration.  Btrt  our  ancestors  exposed 
themseltes  to  this  inconvenience,  and  found 
it  by  no  means  such  as  was  hard  te  be  borne. 
They  experienced  a  sebstantial  beMfit,  a 
proud  and  liberal  security,  arising  out  of  this 
statute,  which  amply  compensated  for  the 
mischief  of  such  suDterfuges  as  might  occak 
sionaliy  be  employed  by  a  few  iosienificaitt 
criminals.  If  we  part  with  th^r  wismm  and 
policy,  let  us  beware  that- we  do  notsubstlttite 
'a  mortal  vencm  in  its  stead. 

The  clnef  justice  has  thought  proper  to 
ctmfine  himself  to  that  artich;  of  the  statute 
of  king  Edward  3rd  which  treats  of  *^  compas- 
sing and  imagining  the  tlea^  of  the  king.'' 
This  compassmg  and  imagining  be  very  dto- 
pcrly  observes,  •*  requires  that  it  should  be 
manifested   by  overt  acts;*'  and  he  add^, 
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Th«  WUf  indirttm»t  wa$  not  found  agwprt 
!]olm  Lovett 

.   On  Tuesday,  October  the  seventh,  Thomas 
I. .  ■  '       ' .     *" 

**  that  they  who  aim  directly  at  the  life  oif  the 
Jditty  are  Qot  the  only  fersons,  who  may  be 
fyaio^la  compass  oc  imagine  his  death.  The 
enteriDg  ioto  measures,  which  in  the  oator^ 
itf  Uunaa  do  ehviausly  tend  to  hriag  the  life 
of  theJuog  into  danger,  is  aJso  compas&iiur 
yid.iroagiaiig  the  death  of  the  kiog;  mm 
^  measiu^  which  are  taken,  wiU.  be  at  oocf 
pvideoce  ot  the  compassing  and  overt  acts  of 
The  instances  which  are  out  under  this 
i;y  f  i(  JJiilichaei  Foster  ana  sir  Matthew 
jiale,  aod  upon  which  there  have  been  ad^ 
jUAlg^  faaeiy  are  [prinoipdiy  four»  via.]  of  a 
coospicacy  to  depose  the  l^iog.  to  imprison 
luiQ«  to  gel  his  person  into  the  power  of  the 
Conspirators,  and  to  procure  an  invasion  of 
tfaie  kingdom.''  Ue  farther  states,  **  that  oc- 
faaions  have  unhappilj^,  but  too  frequently 
brought  over^  acts  of  thi;s  speciea  of  treason 
')mder  consideration^  in  conseauence  of  whi^h 
^e  are  niroialMd  wjih  judicial  opinions  upkoo 
inany  of  them.  We  are  abo  furnished  with 
Sipimoos  drawn  frgxi^  these  sources,  of  te%t 
yrriteri^  some  of  the  wisest  and  most  enKght* 
oped  man  of  their  Ijme,  whose  iptegrity  baa 
always  bsen  considered  as  the  most  prooAinent 
featare  of  their  character,  ana  whose  doctrines 
do  oaw  form  gfoai  land  markv  hy  which  post 
ferity  will  Jjo  enabled  lb  trace  with  cousidex* 
abk  certainty  tha  boundary  linebetweeahisb 
treason,  aa^oaei^ces  of  a  lower  order  and  oa« 
pee.  It  is  a  ibrtunate  arcumstance.''  coo* 
ttai^  iha  chiefimtice,  ''that  wo  are  thus  as* 
^ted.  .1  ca/i  easily  conceive  that  it  ^mst  be 
a' great  relief  to  jurors,  placed  in  the  resppnsi* 
blo^tuatiou  in  which  jom  now  stand;  and 
sine  I  am  that  it  is  a  consolation  and  comfort 
to  u%  who  have  t^pon  os  the  xesponsiLiUty  of 
flecl^iog  what  the  taw  is,  io  ^i^  in  waictf 
the  ptU»uc  and  the  iqdividual  are  so  de^y 
i{^rested/' 

In  all  this  preamble  of  the  chief  iostica, 
Ibeva  is  certainly  something  extremeqr  bu- 
^inane  and  coosiderate.  I  trace  in  it  the  Ian*- 
^uagoof  a  constitutional  lawyer,  a  sound  lo* 
gician^  and  a  temperate,  discreet,  and  honest 
man.  1,  see  rising  to  my  view  by  just  degrees 
ajudgo  resting  upon  the  law  as  it  is,  and  de- 
tsrmiiiedly  aeUis^  his  face  against  QeW|Un«- 

frecedented  and  temporising  constructions^ 
see  a  judoe  who  seorns  to  bend  his  neck  to 
the  yoi^e  or  any  party,  or  any  adimnistiatlon ; 
who  •expounds  the  uoaltembW  principles  of 
jiMlica,  and  is  porapaved  to  iiy  by  them,  and 
ti^Wk  ooly,  (he  persons  that  are  brought  be* 
ton  hjm*  I  see  hwn  taking  to  himself,  and 
boUhig  oMt  to  the  jury  the  oaanly  oonsohition 
that  they  a^o  to  aiake  no  new  law,  and  force 
Bo  mm  latcrpfetatioDa;  that  they  aio  to  con* 
ffUhoply  the  statutes  of  tho  ioahn«  aqd  the 
decisions  of  these  writes  who  have  been  the 
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HolcvoA  vohntarily  surrendered  himsdf  in 
court,  and  was  committed  to  Newgate. 

At  the  recfaest  of  the  several  prisoners  the 

Meanwhile  what  would  he  sadd  by  our  coin 
temporaries  and  by  our  posterity,  if  this  picturo 
were  to  be  reversed ;  if  these  promises  were 
made»  only  to  render  our  disappointment 
more  hitter ;  if  these  high  professions  served 
Qterely  as  an  introduction  to  an  unparalleled 
mass  of  arbitraiy  conatnictioas,  of  new*  fan* 
gkd  treasQBis^  and  doctrines  equally  inconsis* 
tent  with  history  and  themselves :  I  hope 
these  appearanocs  will  not  be  found  in 
the  aatheatic  charge.  But  whoever  be  the 
unprincipled  impostor,  that  thus  audaciously 
saps  the  vitala  of  human  liberty  and  humaa 
happiness,  be  be  printer,  or  be  he  judge,  it  if 
the  duty  of  every  friend  to  mankind  to  detect 
and  expose  hk  sopbistrios. 
.  Chief  Justice  i^re,  after  h^^ving  stated  the 
treasons  which  are  most  strictly  within  the 
act  of  fidward  9fd,  aa  well  as  those  which  are 
sanctioned  by  high  law  authorities,  and  upon 
which  there  haye  been  adjudged  cases,  pro- 
ceeds to  reason  in  the  following  manner : 

"  if  acooaphacy  to  depose  or  imprison  the 
kingfl  to  gat  his  person  into  the  power  ot  the 
conspirators*  or  procure  an  invasion  of  the 
kiogdom,  involves  in  it  the  compassing  and 
imagining  his  death,  and  if  steps  taken  in 
Pfoascatum  of  sHch  a  conspiracy,  are  rightly 
deom^  overt  acts  of  the  treason  of  compasr 
«iiig  tha  kioe's  death*  what  ought  to  be  our 
jiidgment,  if  it  should  appear  that  it  had  as^ 
t^f^iato  the  heart  of  any  man,  who  is  a  smb- 
J€|Ct  of  this  countiy,  to  design  to  overthrow  tb^ 
whole  goveroro^t  of  the  country,  to  pu4 
down  and  to  subvert  from  its  very  foundations 
the  British  monarchy,  that  glorious  febric, 
which  it  hm  been  the  work  of  ages  to  erect; 
maintain, and  support;  which  has  beence* 
mented  with  the  best  blood  of  our  ancestors; 
to  dapign  such  a  horrible  ruin  and  devastatioi^ 
which  00  king  could  survive." 

Hare  we  are  presented  with  a  question 
Which  is  no  doubt  of  the  utmost  magqitudo 
and  importance.  Is  the  proceeding  thuade^ 
scribed  matter  of  high  treason,  or  is  it  not? 
It  confessedly  does  not  come  within  the  lettef 
of  95  £dward  Srd.  It  does  not  come  withia 
tho  remoter  instances  '<  upon  which  there 
have  been  acyudged  cases."  Chief  Justice 
£^re  hfl^  already  enumerated  these,  and,  ha* 
ving  filched  that  part  of  his  sub^ject,  gone  09 
to  something  confessedly  different 

Are  we  reasoning  respecting  law,  or  r^ 
specting  a  state  of  society,  which,  having  no 
fixed  rules  of  law,  is  obUged  to  consult  the 
dictates  of  its  own  discretion?  Plainly  the. 
former.  It  folbws,  therefore,  that  the  aggra- 
vations collected  by  the  chief  justke,  are  to- 
tal^ foreign  to  the  question  he  had  to  con* 
aider.  Let  it  he  granted,  that  the  crime,  ija 
the  eye  of  reason  and  discretion,  ia  the  most 
eoomousi  ihatitciA  ooler  iolo  the  hefut  of 
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following  geotleroen  were  assigned  by  the 
Court  as  their  counsel : — for, 

Thomas  Hardy, — Mr.  Erskine,  Mr.  Gib|>s. 

John'  Uorae  Tooke, — Mr.  Erskine,  Mr. 
Gibbs. 

man  to  conceive,  still  I  shall  have  a  right  to 
ask  is  it  a  crime  asain^t  law  ?  Show  me  the 
statute  that  descrioes  it ;  refer  me  to.  the  pre- 
cedent by  which  it  is  defined ;  quote  me  the 
adjudged  case  in  which  a  matter  of  such  un- 
paralleled magnitude  is  settled. 

Let  us  know  the  ground  upon  which  we 
stand.  Are  we  to  understana  that,  under 
chief  justice  Eyre,  and  tlie  other  judges  of  the 
fipecijEil  commission,  reasonings  are  to  be  ad- 
duced from  the  axioms  and  dictums  of  moral- 
ists and  metaphysicians,  and  that  men  are  to 
be  convicted,  sentenc.ed,  and  executed,  upon 
these?  Are  we  to  understand  that  hence- 
forth the  man  most  deeply  read  in  the  laws 
of  his  country,  and  most  assiduously  conform- 
ing his  actions  to  them,  shall  be  liable  to  be 
arraigned  and  cajtitally  punished  for  a  crime 
that  no  law  describes,  ttiat  no  precedent  or 
adjudged  case  ascertains,  at  tne  arbitraiy 
pleasure  of  the  administration  for  the  time 
oeing?  Such  a  miserable  misceHany  of  law 
and  metaphysical  maxims,  would  be  ten  thou- 
sand times  worse,  than  if  we  had  no  law  to 
direct  our  actions.  The  law  in  that  case 
would  be  a  mere  trap  to  delude  us  to  our  ruin 
creating  a  fancied  security,  an  apparent  clear- 
ness and  definition,  the  better  to  cover  the 
concealed  pitfalls  with  which  we  are  on  every 
aide  surroiinded. 

The  chief  justice  is  by  no  means  unaware 
of  the  tremendous  consequences  that  woidd 
result  from  such  an  adiolnistration  of  criminal 
law.  He  speaks  respecting  it,  when  the  sub- 
ject is  first  started,  with  ereat  temperance 
and  ratitiop.  He  says,  ^  That  the  crime  of 
conspiring  to  ov«throw  the  monarchy,  is 
auch  an  one,  as  no  lawgiver  in  this  country 
has  ever  ventured  to  contemplate  in  its  whole 
extent.  If  any  man  of  plain  sense,  but  not 
conversant  with  subjects  of  this  nature,  should 
feel  himself  disposed  to  ask,  whether  a  con- 
spiracy of  this  extraordinary  nature  is  to  be 
reached  Iw  the  statute  of  treasons,  whether  It 
is  a  specific  treason  to  compass  and  imagine 
the  death  of  the  kinj^,  and  not  a  specific  trea- 
son to  conspire  to  subvert  the  monarchy  it- 
self? I  answer,  that  the  statute  of  Edward  Srd, 
by  which  we  are  bound,  has  pot  declared 
this,  which  undoubtedly  in  all  just  theory  of 
treason  is  the  greatest  of  all  treasons,  to  be  a 
specific  high  treason.  I  said,  no  lawgiver  had 
ever  ventured  to  contemplate  it  in  its  whole 
extent." 

The  language  here  employed  is  no  doubt 
manly  and  decisive.  From  hence  it  follows, 
with  the  most  irresistible  evidence,  that  that 
**  which  the  statute  by  which  we  are  bound, 
has  Aot  declared  to  be  treason,'*  that  **  which 
no  lawgiver  has  ever  ventured  to  contem- 
jplate/^  cao  pe¥€r  be  consinied  into  treason, 


John   Augustas  Bonnej, «—  BIr.  Erskine^ 
Mr.  Gibbs. 
Stewart  Kyd, — Mr.  Erskiqe,  Mr.  Gibbs. 
Jeremiah  Joyce,— Mr.  Enikine,  Mr.  Felix 

Vaughan. 

till  all  law  is  [annihilated,  and  all  maxims 
of  jurisprudence  trampled  under  foot  and 
despisea. 

No  author  has  reasoned  with  greater  accuo 
racy,  and  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner  upon 
this  important  branch  of  the  English  constitu- 
tion than  the  celebrated  David  Hume,  in  his 
History  of  England.'  This  author  is  well 
known  to  have  been  sufficiently  fiivourable  to 
the  prerogative,  yet  his  reasonings  upon  this 
subject,  in  the  case  of  lord  Straflorde,  are  as 
minutely  applicable  to  the  case  l)efbre  us,  as 
if  he  had  written  them  with  the  proceedings 
of  the  special  commission  of  October,  1794, 
lying  before  him  upon  his  table. 

^  Of  all  species  of  guilt,  the  law  of  England 
has,  with  the  most  scrupulous  exactness,  d&r 
fined  that  of  treason;  because  on  that  side  it 
was  found  most  necessary  to  protect  the  sub- 
ject against  the  violence  of  the  king  and  of 
his  ministers.  In  the  famous  statute  of  Ed*^ 
ward  Srd,  all  the  kinds  of  treasons  are  enume^ 
rated ;  and  every  other  crime,  beside  such  ni 
are  there  expressly  •  mentioned,  is  carefiillV 
excluded  from  that  appellation.  BotwitQ 
regard  to  this  guilt  An  endeavour  to  mbtert 
thejundamentai  lawt,  the  statute  of  treason  i^ 
totally  silent ;  and  arbitrarily  to  introduce  it 
into  the  fatal  catalogue,  is  itaelf  a  subversion 
of  all  law;  and,  under  colour  of  defending  li- 
berty, reverses  a  statute  the  best  calculated 
for  the  security  of  liberty,  that  was  ever  enact- 
ed by  an  English  parliament.**  Vol.  vi.  chap, 
liv.  p.  403. 

Toe  following  are  a  few  sentences  irom  the 
defence  of  lonf  Strafforde,  as  quoted  by  Mr. 
Hume,  a  nobleman,  ^horo  the  republicans  of 
that  time  so  vehemently  hated,  and  were  so 
fixed  to  destroy,  as  to  render  them  little  scriK 
pulous  of  overstepping  the  simple  and  Uftf 
bending  provisions  of  the  law. 

^  Where  has  this  species  of  guilt  lain  so 
lonz  concealed  ?  Where  has  this  fire  been 
so  long  buried,  during  so  many  centuries, 
that  no  smoke  should  appear  till  it  burst  out 
at  once  to  consume  me  and  my  children  f 
Better  it  were  to  live  under  no  law  at  all,  and, 
by  the  maxims  of  cautious  prudence,  to  con- 
form ourselves  the  best  we  can  to  the  arbi- 
trary will  of  a  master,  than  fancy  we  have  a 
law  on  which  we  can  rely,  and  find  at  last^ 
that  this  law  shall  inflict  a  punishment  prece- 
dent to  the  pronatilgation,  and  try  us  by  max- 
ims unheard  of  till  the  very  moment  of  the 
prosecution.  Wiiere  is  the  mark  set  upoi^ 
this  crime?  Where  the  token  by  whicn  I 
should  discover  it  ?  It  has  lain  concealed ; 
«nd  no  human  prudence,  no  human  innocence, 
could  save  me  from  the  destruction  with 
which  I  «m  at  present  threatened.'^ 

**  Ixis  now  fiiU  two  huadced  and  forty 
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years  since  treasons  were  defined.  Let  us  be 
content  with  what  our  fitthers  left  us ;  let  not 
otir  ambition  carry  us  to  be  more  learned  than 
they  werp,  in  these  killing  and  destructive 
arts!  To  all  my  afflictions  add  not  this,  my 
lords,  the  most  severe  of  any,  that  I,  for  my 
other  sins,  not  for  my  treasons,  be  the  means 
of  introducine  a  precedent  so  pernicious  to 
the  laws  and  nberties  of  my  native  country  !^ 
Ibid. 

Chief  JusUce  Evre^s  charge  consists  of  three 
parts.  The  first  five  pages  contain  principally 
a  sound  and  constitutional  exposition  or  the 
law  of  treason,  as  exhibited  in  the  hooks.  In 
the  two  following  pages  we  are  presented  with 
this  portentous  speculation,  this  new  treason 
of  ^conspiring  to  subvert  the  monarchy;" 
though  the  chiefiustice,a8  has alreadv  appear- 
ed, has  qualified  tiis  speculation,  with  expres- 
sions, proving,  by  accumulated  evidence,  and 
in  the  most  precise  terms,  that  this  new  ima- 
ginary  treason  is  no  treason  by  the  laws  of 
Ensiand. 

Here,  as  the  chief  justice  observes,  the 
charge  might  have  concluded.  Here,  if  a 
proper  regard  had  been  paid  to^  the  essential 
principles  of  criminal  justice,  it  would  have 
C0ncludod ;  if  not  in  reality  a  little  sooner. 
The  remaonder  of  the  charge  is  made  up  of  hy- 
pothesis, presumption,  prejudication,  and  con- 
jecture. There  is  scarcely  a  single  line  that 
IS  not  deformed  with  such  phrases  as  **  public 
notoriety,''  ^thing?  likely,*'  '^  purposes  im- 
puted," ^  measures  8upp(>8ed,'' and  ^imaginp 
ary  oases.'' 

The  plain  reason  of  all  this  is,  that  the 
chief  justice  suspected,  that  the  treason  de- 
scribe in  the  statute  tl5  Edward  3rd,  and 
those  founded  upon  precedent,  or  deducible 
from  af^udged  cases,  even  with  the  addition 
of  the  chief  justice's  new  constructive  treason, 
founded,  as  ne  confesses,  upon  no  law,  prece- 
dent, or  case,  and  which  therefore  is  in  reality 
no  treason,  did  not  afibrd  sufficient  ground  of 
crimination  against  the  prisoners..  He  is 
therefore  obli^  to  leave  the  plain  road,  and 
travel  out  of  the  record.  No  law,  no  deduc- 
tion, or  construction  of  law,  that  could  be  for- 
ced or  drawn  out  of  a  mere  view  of  the  sta- 
tute, would  answer  the  purposes  of  the  spe- 
cial commission.  He  is  therefore  obliged  to 
indulge  himself  in  conjecture,  as  to  what  the 
prisoners  may  have  done,  and  what  are 
"  the  facts  likel^^  to  be  laid  before  the  jury.'' 
Two  flagrant  iniquities  are  included  in  this 
mode  ot  proceeding.  First,  the  chief  justice 
implicitly  confesses  himself  unable,  by  direct 
deouctions  of  law,  to  show  us  what  it  is  we 
ought  to  avoid,  and  is  reduced  to  the  neces- 
sitv  of  reasonings  not  forward  firom  general 
rules  of  action  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
ptrtiadar  mat,  but  bacKward  firom  actions  al- 
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jAiomas  Wardle,  Matthew  Moore,  and 
Richard  Hodgson,  were  not  in  custody. 

On  Monday,  October  the  thirteenth,  Mn 

ready  performed  to  the  question,  whether  or 
no  they  shall  fall  under  such  or  such  provi- 
sions of  law.  Secondly,  by  this  perverted 
mode  of  proceeding,  he  completely  prejudges 
the  case  of  the  prisoners.  He  does  not  pro- 
ceed, as  a  judge  ought  to  proceed,  bjr  explain- 
ing the  law,  and  leaving  the  grand  jury  to  fix 
its  application  upon  individuals ;  but  leads- 
them  to  the  selection  of  the  individuals  them- 
selves, and  centres  in  his  own  person  the  pro- 
vinces of  judge  and  accuser.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether,  in  the  whole  records  of  the 
legal  proceedings  of  England,  another  in* 
stance  is  to  be  found,  of  such  wild  conjecture, 
such  premature  presumption,  imaginations  so 
licentious^  and  areams  so  full  of  sanguinary 
and  tremendous  prophecy. 

The  conjectures  of  the  chief  justice  respect-' 
ing  the  probable  guilt  of  the  accused  fkll  un- 
der two  heads.  Firs^  <<  associations,  the  pro- 
fessed purpose  of  which  lias  been  a  change  in 
the  constitutkm  of  the  Common^  House  of 
Parliament,  and  the  obtaining  of  Annual  par- 
liaments.'' Secondly,  "  the  proiect  of  a  con« 
vention  to  be  assembled  under  the  advice  and 
direction  of  some  of  these  associations.*' 

The  treasons  which  the  chief  justice  ima- 
gines himself  capable  of  fixing  upon  some  of 
these  associations  for  a  parliamentary  reform, 
are  of  two  kinds. 

Before  we  enter  upon  these,  let  us  pause  a 
moment,  and  consider  the  unexplored  country 
before  us.  Every  paragraph  now  presents  us 
with  a  new  treason,  real  or  imaginary,  pre- 
tendedly  direct,  or  avowedly  constructive* 
Division  and  subdivision  rise  upon  us,  and  al- 
most every  one  is  concluded  with  the  awftil 
denunciation  of  treason.  The  chief  justice 
is  no  longer  contented  with  the  plain  treasons 
of  85  Edward  3rd,  or  the  remoter  treasons  of 
Foster  and  Hale.  His  whole  discourse  himgs 
by  one  slender  thread.  He  perpetually  refers 
to  the  new  and  portentous  treason  of  his  own 
mere  creation,  <*  a  conspiracy  to  subvert  the 
**  monarchy ;"  a  treason,  which  he  ingenu- 
ously avows  "  no  lawgiver  in  this  country  has 
ever  ventured  to  contemplate,**  and  *'the 
statute  of  Edward  Srd,  by  which  we  are  bound., 
has  not  declared."  Upon  this  self-constituted 
treason  he  hanzs  his  other  conjectures  and 
novelties  as  well  as  he  is  able,  by  the  help  of 
forced  constructions,  of  ambiguous  and  de- 
ceilfiii  words,  and  all  the  delusions  of  a  prac-* 
tised  sophister.  Was  it  necessary  for  the  de« 
struction  of  twelve  private  and  untitled  men, 
to  create  all  this  confusion^  to  produce  all  this 
ruin,  to  overturn  everv  thing  .that  is  valuable' 
in  English  liberty,  and  place  us  for  time  com- 
ing under  the  most  atrocious  and  iiaexplicable 
despotism  that  the  world  ever  saw  ? 

Let  us  attend  to  the  opinion  of  judge  Black- 
stone  upon  this  sulgect. 
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Whitei  solicitor  for  tbe  treaaunr,  dolivered  to 
eaoh  of  the  pmMiQrs  a  oopv  of  the  indictiDeiit, 
a  list  of  the  jurors  impanelled  by  the  sheriff, 
and  a  Ibt  of  tbe  witnesses  to  be  produced  by 
the  crown  for  proving  the  said  indictment. 


^T" 


^  By  tbe  anciont  common  law,  there  was  a 
great  latitude  left  in  the  breast  of  the  judges, 
to  determine  ^hat  was  treason  or  not  so; 
whcureby  the  creatures  of  tyranpical  princea 
had  opportunity  to  create  abundance  of  con- 
attuctive  treasons :  that  is,  to  raise,  b^  forced 
aadarlntrary  constructions,  offences  into  the 
aiase  and  punishment  of  treason,  which  never 
were  suspected  to  be  such.  To  prevent  these 
ifieonyeniences,  the  statute  95  Edward  3nL 
«l»p.  S,  was  made.  [Book  iv.  chap.  6.  p.  75.1 
-.-Thb  is  a  grqat  security  to  the  public,  ana 
leaves  a  weighty  mcm^iito  to  judges  to  be  care- 
fill,  and  not  overhasty  in  letting  in  treasons 
1^  coostructton  or  interpretation,  especially 
in  new  cases  that  have  not  been  resolved  and 
settled. — The  legislature  was  eitremely  libe- 
ral in  declaring  new  treasons  in  the  unforto- 
aate  reign  of  ung  Richard  the  second;  but, 
in  the  first  year  of  his  successor's  reign,  an 
act  ^  was  passed,  which  at  oace  swept  away 
this  wlM^e  load  of  extravagant  treasons.  Af- 
ti^wards,  particulariy  in  the  bloody  reign  of 
Henry  8tfa,  the  spirit  of  inventing  new  and 
strange  treasons  was  revived ;  all^which  new- 
Cuigled  crimes  were  totally  ahro^ed  by  the 
ittatute  1  Mary,  chap.  1 ;  since  w&ch  timetlie 
legislature  has  become  more  cautious  upon 
tills  subject."    rP.  85,  86.] 

The  vst  mooe  in  which,  according  to  chief 
justice  Eyre,  an  association  for  parhamentary 
reform,  may  uicur  the  penalties  of  high  trea-< 
SOD,  is  when  ^*  other  purposes^  besi^s  those 
of  parliamentary  reform,  and  of  the  most  trai- 
torous nature,  are  hidden  under  this  veil." 
The  purposes  he  may  be  supposed  to  mean, 
are  those  of  his  new-fangled  treason,  of  con- 
spiring to  subvert  the  monarchy."  Thus, 
i|i  the  first  place,  we  have  an  innocent  purpose 
constituting  the  professed  obiectof  tbi^sup* 
posed  associati<m ;  and  behind  that  the  ^and 
jury  are  U>  discover,  if  tbev  can,  a  secret  pur- 
pose, totally  unlike  that  which  the  associators 
profess;  and  this  purpose  chief  justke  £^re 
(Jeclares  to  be  treason,  contrary,  as  he  avow- 
edly confesses,  to  all  law,  precedent,  a|id  ad- 
judicated  cases. 

The  seoond  mode,  in  which  the  chief  justice 
i^  willing  to  pre-suppose  high  treason  in  an 
assodatioQ  for  parhamentary  reforoi  is,  by 
such  an  aasociatioo,  not  in  its  own  nature,  as 
be  says,  '<  simply  unlawful,  too  easily  degene-« 
rating,  and  becooing  unkwful  in  the  highest 
dMiee." 

It  is  difficult  to  comment  upon  this  article 
with  the  gmvit^,  that  ma^  seem  due  to  a  ma- 
gistfate>oeliveniig  bisopuions  from  a  bench 
ofjustiee.  ^  An  associatfon  for  parliamentary 
reiorro  roav  d^enerate,  and  become  unlawlul 
in  the  highest  depee,  even  to  the  enormous 
extent  ofthe  crime  of  iiigb  treason/'   Who 


On  Fnda^,  October  the  Wbt  Thomas 
Hardy,  John  Home  Tooke,  John  Aug^8tus 
Bonney,  Stewart  Kyd,  Jeremiah  Joyce,  John 
Richter  and  John  Tbelwall,  were  removed 
by  habeas  corpus  from  the  Tower  to  Ncir- 
gute. 

knows  not  that?  Was  it  necessary  that 
chief  justice  Eyre  should  come  in  1794,  uS* 
Icmnly  to  announce  to  us  so  irresistible  i| 
proposition?  An  association  fqr  pariiameo* 
taiy  reform  may  desert  its  object,  and  be 
guilty  of  high  treasoa  True:  so  may  a  card 
club,  a  bench  of  justices,  or  even  a  cabinet 
council.  Does  chief  justice  E^re  mean  to  in« 
sinuate^  that  there  is  aometbmgin  the  pur- 
pose of  a  parliamentary  refprm,  so  unbaUow- 
ed,  ambiguousy  and  ux^vw^t,  as  lo  render  ita 
well-wbhers  objects  of  suspicioE^  rather  thai| 
their  brethren  and  fellow  subjects  ?  What 
can  be  more  wanton,  cruel,  and  inhuman^ 
than  thus  oatuitously  to  single  out  the  pur* 
pose  of  piruaroeatary  reform,  as  if  it  were,  of 
all  others,  most  especially  connecied  with  de« 
genenM^  and  treason? 

But  what  is  principally  worthy  of  observe 
tion  in  botli  tbf  se  cases,  is,  th^  ea^  and  ar^nl 
manner  in  which  the  idea  of  treason  is  iiw 
troduced  into  them«  First,  there  is  a  "  con- 
cealed purpose^/'  or  an  insensible  ''  degene* 
racy,''  supposed  to  take  place  in  these  aj^so- 
ciations.  Next,,  that  ''concealed  purpose,^ 
or  insensible  '' degeneracyV'  is  supposed  to 
tend  directly  to  this  end,  the  ''  subversion  of 
the  monarchy."  Lastly,  a  ''  conspiracy  to 
subvert  tiie  monarchy/'  is  a  treason,  first 
discovered  by  4^hief  justice  Eyre  in  1794,  nevei' 
contemplated  by  any  lawgiver,  or  included  in 
any  statute.  iDeny  the  chief  justipe  any  one 
of  his  three  assumptions,  and  his  whole  de- 
duction falls  to  the  ground.  Challeiige  him, 
or  any  man  living,  to  prove  any  of  them ;  an4 
you  rcqqire  of  him  an  impossibility.  And  it 
18  by  this  sort  of  logic,  which  would  be  scout* 
ed  in  the  rawest  graduate  in  eitlier  of  our  uni«> 
versities,  that  Englishmen  are  to  be  brought 
under  the  penalties  of  treason!  , 

Of  these  assuniptions,  the  most  flagrant 
perhaps,  if  in  reality  there  can  be  any  grada* 
tion  in  such  groundless  assertions,  is  that 
which  imputes  to  the  associations  a  ''  con- 
spiracy to  subvert  the  ''  monarchy."  The 
chief  justice  knows,  for  no  man  is  icnoran^ 
that  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  evictence  of 
such  a  conspiracy.  If  axw  man  in  England 
wishes  the  subversion  or  the  monarcl^y.  v^ 
there  a  man  in  Englandthat  does  not  feel,  that 
such  subvcrsiou,if  effected  at  all,  can  only  be  e^ 
focted  by  an  insensible  revolution  of  opinion? 
Did  these  associations  plan  the  murder  of  the 
ki^g,  and  the  assassination  ofthe  royal  fami- 
ly f  Where  are  the  proofs  oifit?  But  the 
authors  ofthe  present  prosecution  probably 
hope,  that  the  mere  names  ofjecobin  and  re- 
putdican  will  answer  their  purposes;  and  that 
a  jury  of  Englishmen  caq  be  round  who  w£D 
Send  eveiy  man  to  the  gallows  without  e>»- 
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iSbttpnf  H011M  in  tkt  OU  Bdl^,  Saturday  Oc- 
tober 35tk,  17M. 

Fresent,— Lord  chief  justice  £yre;  lord 
chief  btron  Macdonald ;  Mr.  baron  Hotham ; 

mkiatioo,  to  whom  these  sppeJIattons  shall 
once  have  been  atinboted ! 

If  chief  justice  Eyre,  or  1ba»  najesiy'a  ser- 
vants, have  any  charge  of  high  treason  to  ad- 
vance, let  them  advance  it  The  purpose  of 
parliamentary  reform,  as  the  chiefjustice  con- 
fesses, so  ftur  from  being  treasonable,  is  not 
**  simply  unlawful.**  If  the  persons  now  in 
confinement,  have  been  guilty  of  high  treason, 
that  is  die  pmnt  to  which  our  attention  is  to 
be  called.  Their  treason  is  neither  greater 
por  less,  for  their  beine  engaged  iau  lawful 
olgect,  the  assocmting  m  a  parliamentary  re- 
form. Tell  us  what  they  nave  done  that  is 
criminal,  and  do  not  seek  to  excite  extrajudi- 
cial prejudices  against  them  for  what  is  inno- 
cent. 

Having  dismissed  the  immediate  purpose  of 
a  paAiaroentary  reform,  the  chief  justice  ^es 
on  in  the  last  place  to  consider  **  the  project 
of  a  convention,  to  be  assembled  under  the  ad- 
viee  and  direction  of  some  of  these  associa- 
tions." 

And  here  it  was  impossible  not  to  recollect, 
that  Conventions  and  meetings  of  delegates 
are  by  no  means  forogn  to  the  English  his- 
toty ;  and  t\iat  twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago, 
manv  of  his  mi^ty's  present  ministers  were 
deeply  engaged  in  a  project  of  thb  nature. 
Aecorainely,  the  chief  justice  tidces  a  very  me- 
morable distinction.  He  calls  it  *^  a  project, 
vrhich  in  better  times  would  have  been  hardly 
thought  worthy  of  grave  con^deration,  but,  in 
^lese,  our  days,  when  it  hta  been  attempted 
to  be  put  in  execution  in  a  distant  part  or  the 
-united  kinjdpm,  and  with  the  example  of  a 
neighbouring  country  before  our  eyes,  is  de- 
aeivedly  become  an  object  of  jealousy  to  the 
law." 

This  remaik  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
flagrant  violations  of  the  principles  of  executive 
lustice,  that  was  ever  heard  of  or  imagined. 
if  the  times  require  different  measures  of  jus- 
tice, we  are  already  instructed  by  the  act  35 
Edward  Srd,  as  to  the  proceeding  fitting  to 
b^  employed.  **  The  jiwge,''  says  the  act, 
^  shall  tany,  without  going  to  judjgment  of 
the  treason,  till  the  cause  be  shown  and  de- 
clared before  the  king  and  his  parliament, 
whether  it  ought  to  be  judged  treason  or 
other  frfony."  Padiament,  the  legblative 
authoriw  of  the  realm,  may  make  new  provi- 
aions  of  law  in  accommodation  to  circum- 
stances ;  but  the  judges,  the  bare  expounders 
of  the  law,  are  bouna  to  maintain  themselves 
In  an  atmosphere  unaffected  by  the  variations 
ofpopular  clamour,  ministerial  vengeance,  or 
the  ever-changing  nature  of  circumstances. 
They  are  to  be  severely  and  uQaltekabJiy  the 
aaitte.  The  meaning  they  tbund  in  the  sta- 
^Me  yesterday^  tiiat  omfiteg,  and  no  other, 


Mr,  justice  Bdler;  Mr.  justice  Grose ;  and 
others  of  his  nuyesty's  justices,  te. 

Thomas  Hardy,  John  Horee  Tooke,  Joha 
Augustus  Bonney,  Stewart  Kyd,  Jeremiah 

they  are  to  find  to  day.  An  interpretation, 
shifting  with  every  gale  of  accident,  may  pro^ 
duce  uudefinable  tenors  in  its  miserable  vie^ 
tims,  may  devote  its  authors  to  eternal  exa- 
cration,  but  can  have  noneof  tiie  veaerabla 
ieatnres  either  of  law  or  justice. 

Some  of  the  dreadful  consequences  in- 
volved in  this  loose  and  fluctuating  inteipro- 
tation,  show  themselves  in  the  very  next  sen- 
teiMe. 

^  It  will  be  your  duty,'*  says  the  chief  ju8« 
tice  to  the  jury,  ^  to  examine  the  evidence 
on  this  head  very  careflillyy  a&d  to  siH 
it  to  the  bottom :  to  conmder  evtrj  part  of 
it  in  itself,  and  as  it  staoAs  connectea  with 
other  parts  of  it;  and  to  draw  the  conchniofi 
of  fact,  as  to  the  existence,  the  nature  and  ol^ 
ject  of  this  proposed  convention^  from  the 
whole. 

**  In  the  course  of  the  evidence  you  will 
proJbably  hear  of  bodies  of  men  having  been 
collected  together,  of  violent  resolutions  volefl 
at  this  and  other  meetings,  of  some  prepara* 
tion  of  offbnsive  weapons,  and  of  the  adoptien 
of  the  lanjguace  and  manners  of  thoe^  con* 
ventions  m  France,  which  have  poseessed 
themselves  of  the  fiovemmentof  that  country.. 
I  dwell  not  on  these  partKulars,  beoattsel 
consider  them  not  as  substantive  treasons^ 
but  as  circumstances  of  evidence,  tending  to 
ascertain  the  true  nature  of  the  oqject  whic^ 
these  persons  had  in  view.'* 

Here  we  have  set  before  us,  in  the  most 
unblushing  and  undisguised  manner,  that 
principle  of  constructive  treason,  which  has 
vpon  all  occasions  formed  ah  olgect  of  exe- 
cration in  English  history.  Let  us  hear  what 
Hume  says  upon  the  subject  in  the  farther 
progress  uf  that  very  passage  which  has  bee^i 
already  auoted. 

^  As  tliis  species  of  treason,  dis<;overed  fay 
the  Commons, '  in  the  case  of  lord  Straflbrde,' 
is  entirely  new  and  unknown  to  the  laws;  so 
is  the  species  of  proof  by  which  they  pretend 
to  fix  that  guilt  upon  the  prisoner.  They 
have  invcntfn  a  kind  of  accumulative  or  con^ 
structive  evidence,  by  which  many  actions, 
either  totally  innocent  in  themselves,  or  cri«- 
minal  in  a  much  inferior  degree,  shall,  when 
united  amount  to  treason,  and  stibiect  the 
person  to  the  highest  penalties  inflicted  by 
the  law.  A  hasty  and  unguarded  word,  a 
rash  and  passionate  action,  assisted  by  the 
malevolent  fancy  of  the  accuser,  and  tortured 
by  doubtflil  constructions,  is  transmuted  into 
the  deepest  guih,  and  the  lives  and  fortunes 
of  the  v^hoie  nation,  no  Ibn^r  proleeled  bv 
justice,  are  subject<^  to  atbitraiy  will  ano 
pleasure*'  [p.  403.]. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  of  two  passages 
more  panUel  to  each  otiier^  than  the  doctrines 
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Jpyce,  Thomas  Holcrofty  John  Richter,  John 
Thelwally  and  John  Baxter,  were  arraigned 
upon  the  following  indictment,  and  severally 
pleaded  Not  Guilty. 

here  delivered  by  chief  justice  Eyre,  and  the 
condemnation  pronounced  upon  them  by 
way  of  anticipation  by  the  illustrious  Hume. 
.Thus,  **  a  hasty  and  unguarded  word»^— 
^  Adoption  of  the  language  of  the  convention 
in  France,"-—"  A  ruh  and  passionate  action/' 
— ><<  Violent  resolutions  voted  at  this  and  other 
jseetings  —  some  preparation  of  offensive 
weapons,^ — ^*  Actions  either  totally  innocent 
in  themselves,  or  criminal  in  a  much  inferior 
degree**— '*  I  consider  not  these  particulars 
as  substantive  treasons." 
•  Can  any  thing  be  more  atrocious,  than  the 
undertaking  to  measure  the  guilt  of  an  indi- 
vidual, and  the  interpretation  of  a  plain  and 
permanent  law,  by  the  transitory  example 
that  may  happen  to  exist  **  before  our  eyes  in 
a  neighbouring;  country  f" 

The  chief  justice  speaks  of  two  sorts  of 
convention.  The  first,  **  a  convention,  in 
imitatioo  of  those  which  we  have  h«ird  of  in 
stance,  in  order  to  usurp  the  government  of 
the  country." 

There  lurks  a  memorable  ambiguity  under 
this  word  convention.  A  convention  was 
held  no  long  time  ago,  of  delegates  from  the 
roval  burghs  in  Scotland,  to  consider  of  a 
Kemrmation  in  the  administration  of  those 
hurghs.  Of  this  convention,  the  present  lord 
advocate  of  Scotland,  among  others,  was  a 
member.  A  convention  was  proposed  in 
1780,  of  delates  from  the  difil^reut  county 
meeting  held  at  that  period,  fioth  these 
conventions  were  consiaerably  more  formi- 
dable  in  their  structure  than  that  which  is  the 
subject  of  present  animadversion.  The  royal 
burghs,  and  the  meetings  of  freeholders  in 
the  several  counties,  consist  of  bodies  more 
or  less  recognized  by  the  constitution,  and 
possessing  a  degree  of  inherent  authori]^. 
The  convention  proposed  in  the  present  in- 
stance, was  simply  of  delegates  from  the  dif- 
feient  societies,  voluntarily  associated  for  the 
purpose  of  parliamentary  reform.  Th^y  could 
possess  no  inherent  authority.  The  per- 
sons who  constituted  them,  must  have  been 
actuated  bv  the  most  perfect  insanity^  before 
they  could  have  dreamed  of  usurping  tiie 
government  of  the  country.  No  delusion, 
therefore,  can  be  more  gross,  than  an  attempt 
tostyle,  as  chief  justice  Eyre  styles,  such  a 
convention  *<  a  convention  of  the  people.'' 
.  In  describing  his  first  sort  of  conven^n, 
the  chief  justice  roundly  affirms, "  that  the 
prqject  of  such  a  convention,  and  anyone 
step  taken  towards  brin^g  it  ^xxit,  such 
as,  for  instance,  consul tations>  forming  com- 
xnitiees  to  consider  of  the  means,  or  acting  in 
those  committees,  would  be  a  case  of  no  dif- 
ficulty :  it  would  be  the  clearest  high  treason ; 
jt  would  be  compassing  and  imagining  the 
kipg's  death ;  and  not  only  bis  deaUij  but  the 
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Middktex,  I  BE  it  remembered  that  at  a 
to  mU,      S  special  session  of  Oyer  and 

death  and  destruction  of  all  order,  religion, 
and  laws,  of  all  property,  and  security  fi>r  the 
lives  and  liberties  of  the  king's  subjects.*' 

There  is  afigure  in  speech,  of  the  Highest  use 
to  a  designing  and  treacherous  orator,  which 
has  not  yet  perhaps  received  a  name  in  the  la- 
bours of  Aristotle,  Quintillian,  or  Famab^. 
I  would  call  this  figure  encroachment.  It  la 
a  proceeding,  by  which  an  affirmation  is  mo- 
dftttly  insinuated  at  first,  accompanied  with 
considerable  doubt  and  qualification ;  repeated 
aflerwards,  unaccompanied  with  these  quali- 
fications ;  and  at  last  asserted  in  the  most 
peremptory  and  arrogant  terms  It  is  thus 
that  chief  justice  Eyre  expresses  himself  re- 
specting a  **  conspiracy  to  overturn  the  mo- 
narchy.'' It  is  first  a  treason,  **  not  declared 
by  the  statute  %S  Edward  Srd;"  a  treason 
^  which  no  lawgWer  in  this  country  has  ever 
ventured  to  contemplate ;"  a  treason,  *'  not 
resting  for  its  authority  upon  any  law,  pre- 
cedent, or  adjudged  case."  It  is  not  this 
thing,  nor  it  is  not  that ;  "  the  9tdUio  rtmni 
spoken  of  by  some  of  our  ancient  writers^  nut 
which  is  no  part  of  our  law,  seems  to  come  the 
nearest  to  it,"  but  will  not  apply.  *'  the  par> 
ticular  nature  of  the  traitorous  attempt  will 
fall  within  one  or  other  of  the  specific  tre^ 
sons  of  the  statute  of  Edward 3nl."  A  strange 
crime,  which  the  judge  knows  is  provided 
asainst  by  the  first  or  the  second  principal 
K&aae,  but  is  unable  to  determine  wnether  it 
is  by  the  former  or  the  latter !  Afterwards 
the  chief  justice  speaks  of  it  with  less  hesi- 
tation ;  and  at  last,  as  we  have  seen,  affirms 
it  to  be  '^  a  qaae  of  no  difficuUy,and  the  clearest 
high  treason."  ^ 

Can  a^y  play  upon  words  be  more  con- 
temptible, than  that  by  which  the  chief  jus- 
tice, finding  the  king's  death  the  subject  of 
one  of  the  clause%  and  determined  to  trace 
at  least  some  remote  analogy  between  that 
and  the  subversion  of  the  monarchy,  describes 
the  latter  by  the  appellation  of  *'  the  death 
and  destruction  of  aU  order,religton,&c.  &c.  V* 

The  second  sort  of  convention  in.  chief  jus- 
tice Eyre's  arrangement,  is  a  convention,which, 
not  intending  to  usurp  the  ffovernroent  of  the 
country, ''  has  for  its  sole  object  the  efiSecting 
a  change  in  the  mode  of  representation  ol 
the  people  in  pariiament,  and  the  obtaining 
that  parUaments  should  be  held  annually. 
And  here,*'  says  the  chief  justice,  **  there  is 
room  to  distinguish.  Such  a  project  of  coiv> 
vention,  taking  it  to  be  criminal,"—^* 

*"  Taking  it  to  be  criminal  l"  Was  ever 
postulate,  more  extraordinary^  or  more  intol- 
erable? Did  ever  judge,  sitting  upon  the 
bench,  previously  to  this  instance,  assume  the 
whole  question ;  affirm  at  bb  ease,  and  with- 
out the  shadow  of  an  authority,  scriptuialor 
nuncupatoiy,  statuls  or  report^  the  wnole  crir 
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Tofniiner  of  our  sovereign  lord  the  king  of  and 
fur  the  county  of  Middlesex  holdeo  at  the 
Sessioji  House  on  CierkeHwell-grcer)  in  .the 
«aid  county  on  Thursday  the  second  day  of 
October  in  the  thirty- fourth  year  of  the  reign 
of  our  sovereign  lord  George  the  Third  by  the 

hiinality ;  and  then  proceed  at  hb  leisure  to 
distribute  the  assumed  criminalitv  into  all  its 
different  degrees?  Meanwhile,  after  this  loud 
and  peremptory  preamble,  the  chief  justice  is 
obliged  to  grant,  that  one  sort  of  convention, 
one  "  degree  of  criminality,"  "  a  convention, 
baving  for  its  sole  object  a  dutiful  and  peace- 
able application  to  parliament  by  petition, 
cannotof  itself  be  ranked  among  this  class  of 
offences/'  He  dares  not  aUBrm  that  it  is  to 
be  ranked  among  any  class  of  offences  what- 
ever.— But  to  proceed  to  the  distinctions  he 
undertakes  to  enumerate. 

The  first  sort  of  '*  Convention,  which  has 
for  its  object  the  obtaining  a  parliamentary 
reform,  and  that  object  only,  is  a  convention, 
proposing  to  obtain  it  without  the  authority  of 
parliament,'*  and  for  that  purpose  "  usurpmg, 
at  least  in  this  instance,  the  functions  of  legis- 
lation.'' This  the  chief  justice  determines, 
upon  just  the  same  grounds  as  in  the  preced- 
ing instances.  "  would  be  high  treason  in 
every  one  of  the  actors." 

Afler  this  laborious  discussion,  chief  justice 
Eyre  is  not  yet  satisfied  that  he  has  framed  a 
construction,  strong  enough  to  ensnare  the 
persons  now  under  confinement.  He  has 
neaped  distinction  upon  distinction.  He  has 
promulgated  at  least  five  or  six  different 
classes  of  treason,  not  found  in  the  direct 

'provisions  of95.£dward  Srd.  or  in  the  remoter 
instances  of  Foster  and  Hale;  not  supported, 
as  he  explicitly  confesses,  by  any  law,  prece- 
dent, or  adjudged  case.  But  all  this  he  does 
in  the  mere  wantonness  of  his  |)ower.  If  any 
of  the  prisoners  now  under  confinement  had 
acted  according  to  all  the  enumerations  of  his 

'  imaginary  cases,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed, 
that,  upon  any  sober  trial  upon  a  charge  of 

'  high  treason,  they  must  in&Uibly  be  acquitted. 
But  the  chief  justice  implicitly  confesses,  that 

'  they  have  not  acted  according  to  any  one  of 
his  cases.  All  this  profiision  of  fiction,  hypo- 
thesis, and  prejudication,  is  brought  forward 
for  the  sole  purpose,  cither  of  convincing  us 
of  the  unparalleled  ingenuity  of  the  lord  chief 
justice  of  his  majesty's  court  of  Common 
Pleas,  or  to  bewilder  the  imaginations,  to 
throw  dust  in  the  eyes,  and  confound  the  un- 
derstandings of  the  grand  jury  and  the  nation. 
If  this  last  be  the  purpose  conceived,  and  if 
it  could  possibly  be  supposed  that  it  should  be 

*  successful  for  a  moment^  early  would  be  the 
.  rep^ntapce,  deep  the  remorse,  and  severe,  it 

is  to  be  feared,  the  retribution ! 

The  chief  justice 'then,  having  hitherto 
talked  of  every  thing  tliat  is  not  to  the  pur- 
pose, comes  at  last  to  speak  of  the  tnatter  in 
Iiand.    Here  he  employs  all  his  ingenuity, 

*  exerts  all  his  arts,  ana  displays  his  utmost  in- 
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grace  of  God  of  Great  Britain  France  and  Ire- 
land king  defender  of  the  faith  and  so  forth 
before  the  right  honourable  sir  James  Eyre 
knight  chief  justice  of  our  said  lord  the  king 
of  his  court  of  Common  Pleas  the  right  ho- 
nourable sir   Archibald   Macdonald    Knight 

trepidity  of  countenance.  This  part  of  the 
case  is  opened  as  follows : 

"  Whetherthe  proiectof  a  convention,  having 
for  its  object  the  collecting  together  a  power 
which  should  overawe  the  legislative  body, 
but  not  suspend  it,  or  entirelv  determine  its 
functions,  if  acted  upon,  will  also  amount  to 
high  treason,  and  to  the  specific  treason  of 
compassing  and  imagining  the  king's  death, 
is  a  more  doubtful  question.  Thus  far  is 
clear :  a  force  upon  the  parliament,  must  be 
immediately  directed  a^inst  the  king.  It 
must  reach  the  king,  or  it  can  have  no  effect 
at  all.  The  laws  are  enacted  in  parliament 
by  the  king's  majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  in 
parliament  assembled.  A  force  meditated 
against  the  parliament,  therefore,  is  a  force 
meditated  against  the  king,  and  seems  to  fail 
within  the  cases  described." 

Nothing  can  be  more  gross  to  the  view  of 
any  one  who  will  attentively  read  this  para- 
graph, than  its  total  want  of  all  definite  and 
mtelligible  meaning.  The  chief  justice  talks 
of  "  collecting  together  a  power,"  and  of  •*  a 
force"  exercised  upon  the  parliament.  What 
is  here  intended  b^  the  words  power  and 
force?  Under  the  kindly  ambiguity  of  these, 
words,  the  chief  justice  seems  very  willing  to 
slip  upon  us  the  idea  of  an  armed  power  and 
a  military  force.  But  this  can  scarcely  by  any 
construction  J)e  reconciled  to  the  idea  of  a 
convention.  An  army  of  delegates  was  an 
idea  reserved  for  chief  justice  Eyre  to  intro- 
duce into  the  world.  Well  then :  let  us.  sup- 
pose that  arms  and  violence  are  not  intendea; 
yet  the  chief  justice  says,  that  the  project  of  a 
convention  has  tor  its  object  "  the  collecting 
togetlier  a  power,  which  should  overawe  the 
legislative  body."  This  word  is  still  more 
ambiguous  than  any  of  the  rest.  What  are 
we  to  understand  by  the  phrase  **  to  over- 
awe ?"'  Awe  in  its  true  acceptation  has  always 
been  understood  to  mean  deference  or  re- 
spect. It  cannot  mean  any  thing  else  here, 
smce,  as  we  have  already  seen,  armexl  power 
and  military  force  are  out  of  the  question. 
But  in  this  sense  what  is  the  obiect  of  every 
species  of  convention  or  political  association 
whatever  ?  It  is  always  intended  to  produce 
deference  and  respect.  Thus  the  chief  justice 
very  properly  observes,  that  "  a  convention, 
having  for  its  sole  object  a  dutiful  and  peace- 
able application  to  parliament,"  does  not  fail 
to  find  that  application  attended  with  ^  re- 
spect and  credit,  in  proportion  to  its  tuuver- 
sality."  Indeed  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
there  are  but  two  ways  of  operating  upon 
men's  conduct,  the  one,  by  exhibiting  argu- 
ments calculated  to  prevail  upon  their  own 
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cliief  baron  of  our  said  lord  the  kin^  of  bis 
court  of  Exchequer  the  honourable  sir  Beau- 
mont Hotham  knight  one  of  the  barons  of  Our 
said  lord  ihe  kins  of  his  said  court  of  Exche- 
quer the  honourable  sir  Francis  Buller  barunet 
one  of  the  justices  of  our  said  lord  the  king  of 
his  said  court  of  Common  Pleas  the  honour- 
inclinations  and  conviction,  the  other  a  per- 
ceiving how  much  the  thing  required  accords 
vith  the  sense  of  numerous  bodies  of  men, 
tod  bodies  of  men  entitled  to  eminent  credit. 
Such  being  the  substance  of  the  most  ma- 
terial paragraph  in  tlie  charge  to  the  grand 
Jury,  let  us  see  in  what  manner  this  paragraph 
is  concluded,  and  what  are  the  mferences 
drawn  from  it.    What  is  the  treatment  due 
to  this  force  which  is  no  force;  this  collecting 
together  a  power,  unarmed,  and  entitled  to 
credit  only  for  its  universality  ?    tVhat  shall 
be  done  to  the  men  who  thus  overawe  the 
legislative  body,  by  exciting  its  deference  and 
respNect;  or,  failing  this,  do  not  overawe  it  at 
all,  inasmuch  as  they  have  no  power  to  in- 
force  their  demands?    "  Whether  or  no,"  as 
chief  justice  Eyre  sagaciously  observes,  '*  the 

Sroiect  of  such  a  convention  will  amount  to 
ign  treason,  is  a  more  doubtful  question." 
He  adds,  <'  in  this  case  it  does  not  appear  to 
me,  that  I  am  warranted  by  the  authorities,  to 
state  to  you  as  clear  law^  that  the  mere  con- 
spiracy to  raise  such  a  force"  [recollect  what 
has  been  said  upon  the  nature  of  this  force], 
'*  and  the  entermg  into  consultations  respect- 
ing it,  will  alone,  and  without  actually  raising 
the  force,  constitute  the  crime  of  high  treason. 
.*What  the  law  is  in  that  case,  and  what  will 
be  the  effect  of  the  circumstance  of  the  force 
being  thus  meditated,  will  be  fit  to  be  so- 
lemniv  considered  and  determined  when  the 
case  shall  arise." 

Here  the  chief  justice  speaks  with  a  proper 
degree  of  modesty  and  precaution,  so  far  as 
remtes  to  the  supposed  guilt  of  the  persons 
under  confinement;  but  when  he  has  occasion 
to  resume  the  subject,  he^  in  his  usual  manner 
introduces  a  variation  mto  the  statement. 
*'  It  may  perhaps  be  fitting,"  says  he, "  if 
you  find  these  persons  involved  in  such  a  de- 
sign, and  if  the  charges  of  high  treason  are 
offered  to  be  maintained  against  them  upon 
'that  ground,  that,  in  respect  of  the  extraordi- 
nary nature,  the  dangerous  extent,  and  at 
the  best,  the  ytxy  criminal  complexion  of  such 
a  conspiracy,  this  case,  which  I  state  to  you 
as  a  new  and  a  doubtful  case,  should  be  put 
into  a  judicial  course  of  inquiry,  that  it  may 
receive  a  solemn  acyudication,  whether  it  will 
or  will  not  amount  to  high  treason." 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  anv  thing  more 
abhorrent  to  the  genuine  principles  of  numa- 
nity,  than  the  doctrine  here  delivered.  The 
chief  justice^  after  having  enumerated  various 
sorts  of  treason,  respecting  which  he  speaks 
diffidently  at  first,  and  peremptorily  at  last, 
but  which  are  all  the  mere  creatures  of  his 
own  imagiflattoD,  «omes  to  a  case  upon  which 


able  sir  Nash  Grote  kni^t  one-ofth^  justice 
of  our  said  lord  the  king  assigned  to  hold 
pleas  before  the  king  himself  the  honourable 
sirSoulden  Lawrence  knight  one  other  of 
the  justices  of  our  said  lord  the  king  assigned 
to  nold  Pleas  before  the  king  himself^ and 
others  their  fellows  justices  and  commissioners 

even  he  hesitates  to  decide.  He  dares  not 
aver  the  proceeding  described  in  it  to  be  trea- 
son. Well,  then ;  what  is  the  remedy  he  pro^ 
poses  ?  Surely  a  new  act  of  parliament;  the 
remedy  prescribed  by  the 'act  of  Edward  ^rd, 
"  in  cases  of  treason,  which  may  happen  in 
time  to  come,  but  which  could  not  then  be 
thought  of  or  declared."  No  such  thing. 
Upon  this  case,  which  he  does  not  venture  to 
pronounce  to  be  treason,  he  directs  the  srand 
jury  to  find  the  bills  to  be  triie  bills  f  He 
tells  them,  ^  that  it  is  fitting  that  this  Oise,^ 
which  he  *'  states  as  new  and  doubtful,  shduld 
be  put  into  a  judicial  course  of  inquiry,  that 
it  may  receive  a  solemn  adjudication,  whether 
it  will  or  will  not  amount  to  high  treason  !" 

The  chief  justice,  in  this  instance,  quitb 
the  character  of  a  ciiminal  judge  and  a  civil 
magistrate,  and  assumes  that  of  a  natun^ 
philosopher  or  experimental  anatomist.  He 
is  willing  to  dissect  the  person's  that  shall  be 
brought  before  him,  the  better  to  ascertain 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  his  preconceived 
conjectures.  The  plain  English  of  his  recom- 
mendation is  this :  '*  Let  these  men  be  put 
upon  trial  for  their  lives ;  let  them  and  their 
friends,  through  the  remotest  strainers  of 
connexion,  be  exposed  to  all  the  anxieti^ 
incident  to  so  uncertain  afnd  fearful  a  condi* 
tion ;  let  them  be  exposed  to  ignominy,  tcF 
obloquy,  to  the  partialities,  as  it  may  happen, 
of  a  prejudiced  judge,  and  the  perverseness  of 
an  ignorant  jury  :  we  shall  then  know  ho4 
we  ought  to  conceive  of  similar  cases.  ^ 
trampling  upon  theu'  peace,  throwing  away 
their  lives,  or  sporting  with  their  innocence, 
we  shall  obtain  a  basis  upon  which  to  proceed, 
and  a  precedent  to  gmde  oar  judgment  m 
future  instances." 

This  is  a  sort  of  language  which  it  b  im- 
possible to  recollect  without  horror,  and 
which  seems  worthy  of  the  judicial  ministers 
o  f  Tiberius  or  Nero.  It  argues,  if  the  speaker 
understood  his  own  meaning,  or  if  the  paper 
before  me  has  ftuthfullv  reported  it,^  the  most 
frigid  indifference  to  human  happiness  and 
human  life.  According  to  this  method  of 
estimate,  laws,  precedents,  cases,  and  reports 
are  of  high  value,  and  the  hanging  a  few 
individuals  is  a  verv  cheap,  economical  and 
proner  way  of  purchasing  the  decision  of  a 
doubtful  speculation. 

Surely  it  would  be  worthy,  if  not  of  the 
judges,  at  least  of  the  immediate  ministers  of 
the  sovereign,  to  consider  whether,  if  they 
mean  to  put  us  under  a  new  rule  of  criminal 
law,  it  De  not  better  solemnly  to  ori^nate 
that  law  in  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament, 
than  to  suffer  it  to  be  made  out  of  new  con- 
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of  our  said  ]otd  fhs  Icing  99ugn^  by  letters 
patent  of  our  said  lord  the  king  uucler  his 
great  seal  of  Great  Britain  made  to  them  and 
others  and  any  three  or  more  of  them  (of 
whom  one  of  them  the  aforesaid  sir  James 
£^re  sir  Archibald  Macdonald  sir  Beaumont 
Hotham  sir  FranciQ  Buller  sir  Nash  Grose 

structions  of  ol^  statqt^^)  contrarf  to  all  law 
and  precedent, 'apd  contrary  tQ  tne  securi^ 
and  liberty  of  the  subject. 

In  Ireland,  sope  time  ngo,  it  was  thought 

S roper  to  brin»  forward  a  convention-bill, 
eclarins  such  proceedings,  as  are  the  subjects 
of  the  forced  constructions  of  £bief  baron 
Byre,  to  amount  to  high  treason.  When  the 
Habeas  Corpus  act  was  suspended  m  England, 
we  were  givien  to  understand  that  this  pro- 
ceeding was  thought  sufficient  for  the  present, 
and  that  a  convention-bill,  similar  to  the 
Irish,  and  other  severe  measures,  were  re- 
served to  be  adopted,  as  the  case  might 
require.  This  fallacious  show  of  lenity,  now 
turns  out  to  be  the  mosi  unprincipled  tyranny. 
Mr.  Dundas  and  others  talked  in  the  last 
session  of  parliament,  of  bringing  home  the 
Scottish  principles  of  jucisprudence,  if  need 
were,  to  England,  and  reiiaering  associations 
and  conventions  a  subject  of  transportation  to 
Botany  Bay.  T^iey  have  since  refined  upon 
their  plan,  and  carried  the  law  of  England, 
or  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  so,  into 
Scotland,  rendering  these  offenoes,  real  or 
imaginary,  a  subject  of  the  penalties  of  high 
treason.  Such  have  been  the  incroachments 
upon  the  constitution,  by  men  who  have  the 
audacity  to  call  themselves  its  champions, 
that  a  man  who  should  have  pretended  to 
foretel,  from  six  months  to  six  montlis,  the 
measures  they  would  think  proper  to  pursue, 
would  have  been  laughed  at  for  the  improba* 
bility  and  utter  absuraity  of  his  tale.  Britons 
will  at  length  awake,  and  the  effects  of  reason 
and  conviction  upon  them,  will  not  be  less 
formidable  or  less  unacceptable  to  their  op- 
pressors, than  the  effects  that  might  flow 
from  a  course  of  violence  I 

I  have  hitherto  abstained  from  saying  any 
thing  respecting  the  personal  characters  of 
the  men  now  under  accusation.  If  their 
abilities  be  as  rare,  and  their  merits  as  high  as 
their  wannest  admirers  can  conceive  them,  it 
would  still  be  foreign  to  the  question  I  propose 
to  consider.  If  they  be  men,  exceptionable 
in  their  character,  ambiguous  in  .their  designs, 
and  mischievous  in  their  counsels,  that  also 
ought  to  be  put  out  of  the  consideration.  The 
English  constitution  is  strong  enoueh  to  dis- 
ann  all  the  adversaries  of  the  puolic  peace, 
without  its  being  necessary  for  that  purpose 
to  destrov  its  yery  essence.  Twelve  men  are 
apparently  concerned,  but  the  liberties  and 
happiness  of  all  are  at  stake.  If  these  new 
treasons  be  established,  we  may  say,  as  the 
jparliamentofHenrv  the  fourth  did,  speakine 
of  the  new-&nglea  treasons  under  Richara 
the  second^  tbaf  somancaukaow^owhe 


ipd  sit  Soulden  Lawrence  our  said  lord  the 
king  willed  snould  be  one)  to  inquire  by  the 
oath  of  good  and  lawful  men  of  the  county  of 
Middlesex  of  all  high  treasons  in  compassing 
or  imagining  the  death  of  our  lord  the  king 
levying  war  against  our  lord  the  king  in  his 
realm  or  in  adhering  to  the  enemies  of  our 

ought  to  behave  himself,  to  do,  speak,  or  say, 
for  doubt  of  the  pains  of  treason*'  [Black- 
stone,  book  iv,  chap.  6,  p.  86].  llie  construc- 
tions of  chief  justice  Eyre,  and  the  special 
conimission,  put  a  perpetual  bar  to  all  asso- 
ciations, delegations,  and  consultings  respect- 
ing any  species  of  grievance.  WilT  any  man 
venture  to  say,  that  we  shall  never  stand  in 
need  of  these  expedients ;  or  shall  we  consent 
for  all  time  copying,  to  hold  every  possible 
reform  and  amendment  at  the  mere  will  of 
the  administration }  If  these  principles  be 
established,  utterly  subversive  as  they  are  of 
the  principles  of  the  English  government, 
who  will  say  that  v^e  shall'  stop  here  f  Chief 
justice  Eyre*  says  today,  "  all  men  may,  nay, 
all  men  must,  if  they  possess  the  faculty  of 
thinking,  reason  upon  every  thing,  thai 
sufficiently  interests  them  to  become  a^ 
object  of  their  attention;  and  among  the 
objects  of  attention  of  freemen,  the  principles 
of  government,  the  constitution  of  particular 
governments,  and,  above  all,  the  constitution 
of  the  government  under  whiqh  they  live, 
will  naturally  engage  attention  and  provok^ 
speculation.''  But  who  will  say  how  long 
this  liberty  will  be  tolerated,  if  the  principles, 
50  alarmingly  opened  in  the  charge  to  the 
grand  jury,  shall  once  be  established?  This 
IS  the  most  important  crisis  in  the  history  of 
English  liberty,  that  the  world  ever  saw.  Jf 
men  can  be  convicted  of  high  treason,  upon 
such  constructions  and  implications  as  are 
contained  in  this  charge,  we  may  look  with 
conscious  superiority  upon  the  republican 
speculations  of  France,  but  we  shall  certainly 
have  reason  to  envy  the  milder  tyrannies  of 
Turkey  and  Ispahan. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  appears,  thajt 
the  whole  proceedings  intended  in  the  present 
case,  are  of  the  nature  of  an  ex  post  facto' law. 
This  is  completely  admitted  by  the  chief 
justice.  In  summing  up  the  different  parts 
of  his  charge,  he  enumerates  three  cases^  in 
the  first  of  which  he  directs  the  grand  jury  to 
throw  out  the  bills,  and  in  that  ot  the  two  last 
to  find  them  true  bills.  One  of  these  two 
relates  to  chief  justice  Eyre*s  new  treason  of 
*'  a  conspiracy  to  subvert  the  monarchy," 
a  treason  wbich,  he  says,  is  not  declared  by 
the  statute  of  Edward  3d.  and  no  lawgiver  iu 
this  country  hasever  ventured  to  contemplate. 
The  other,  "  that  of  overawing  parliament," 
he  states  to  be  a  new  and  doubtful  case,  and 
recoinmends,  that  it  should  be  **  put  into  a 
judicial  course  of  enquiry,  that  it  may  receive 
a  solemn  adjudication  whether  it  will  or  will 
not  amount  to  high  treason." 

Thus  it  Is  fully  admitted,  respecting  thp 
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said  lord  the  kin^  in  bis  realm  giving  to  them 
aid  and  comfort  in  his  realm  or  elsewhere  and 
of  all  misprisions  of  such  high  treasons  as  afore* 
said  or  of  anv  of  them  withm  the  county  afore- 
said (as  well  within  liberties  as  without)  by 
whomsoever  and  in  what  manner  soever  done 
committed  or  |)erpetrated  when  bow  and  aAer 
what  manner  ancl  of  all  other  articles  and  cir- 
cumstances  concerning  the  prembses  and 
every  or  any  of  them  m  any  manner  what- 
soever and  the  said  treason  and  misprisions  of 
treasons  according  to  the  laws  and  customs 
of  England  for  this  time  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine by  the  oath  of  6ci\jamin  Winthrop  es- 
Suire  John  Henry  Schneider  esquire  Eaward 
ronside  psquire  Benjamin  Kenton  esquire 
Rawson  Ilart  Boddam  esquire  John  Aris  cs- 

Juire  William  JPardoe  Allett  esquire  John 
erry  esquire   I|enry  Peter   Khuff  esquire 
Thomas  Winslow  esquire  Thomas  Cole  es- 1 
quire  Samuel  Hawkins  esquire  George  Ward  I 
esquire  Thomas  Boddan)  esquire  Joseph  Lan;  | 
caster   esquire    Robert   Wilkinson    esquire  J 
Gcv^e  Gal  way  Mills  esquire  Henir  Wright 
esquire  John  Hatchet  esquire  Rowland  Ste- 

persons  now  under  accusation,  that  they 
could  find  no  reason^  either  in  the  books  of 
our  law,  or  of  any  commentators  of  rcceivcv) 
authority,  to  suppose  that  tl^y  were  incurring 
the  guilt  of  treason.  **  The  mark  set  upon 
this  crime,  the  token  by  which  it  could  be 
discovered,  lay  entirely  concealed;  and  no 
human  prudence,  no  human  innocence,  could 
save  them  frtm  the  destruction  with  which 
they  arc  at  present  threatened"  [Hume,  vol. 
VI,  ch.  liv.  p.  404.]- 

It  is  pretty  geuerallv  admitted,  that  several 
of  these  persons,  at  least,  were  honest  and 
well-intentioned,  thouch  mistaJcen  men. 
Pimishment  is  awarded  in  human  courts  of 
justice,  cither  according  to  the  intention,  or 
the  mischief  committed.  If  the  intention  be 
alone  to  l»e  considered,  then  the  men  of 
whom  I  speak,  however  unguarded  and  preju- 
dicial their  conduct  may  be  supposed  to  have 
been,  must  on  that  ground  be  infallibly  ac- 
(juilled.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mischief 
incurred  be  the  sole  measure  of  the  punish- 
ment, we  are  bound  by  every  thing  that  is 
sacred  to  proceed  with  reluctance  and  regret. 
tet  it  be  supposed,  that  there  arc  cases, 
ivhcre  it  shall  be  necessary,  that  a  well 
designing  man  should  be  cut  off^  for  the  sake 
of  the  whole.  The  least  consideration  that 
we  can  pay  in  so  deplorable  a  necessity,  js,  to 
warn  him  of  his  danger,  and  not  suffer  him  to 
incur  the  penalty,  without  any  previous  cau- 
tion, without  so  much  as  the  knowledge  of 
itb  existence. 

I  anticipate  the  trials  to  which  this  cliarge 
is  the  prelude.  I  know  that  the  judge  will 
admit  the  good  intention  and  honest  dcsijsn  of 
several  of  tlie  persons  arraigned :  it  will  be 
impossible  to  deny  it ;  it  is  notorious  to  the 
whole  universe.  He  has  already  admitted, 
that  there  is  no  law  or  precedent  fur  their 
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phenson  esquire  and  John  Campbell  esquire 
good  and  lawful  men  of  the  county  aforesaid 
now  here  sworn  and  chaived  to  inquire  for 
our  said  lord  the  king  for  the  body  of  the  sai4 
county,  touching  and  concerning  the  pre- 
misses in  the  siud  letters  patent  mentionea  It 
is  presented  in  manner  and  form  as  followeth 
(that  is  to  say) 

y^iddlaes  to  wnt  the  jurors  for  our  sove- 
reign lord  the  king  upon  their  oath  present 
that  Ibomas  HarcW  late  of  Westminster  in 
the  county  of  Middlesex  shoemaker  John 
Home  Tooke  late  of  Wimbledon  in  the  county 
of  Surrey  clerk  John  Augustus  Bonnev  late  of 
the  parish  of  Saint  Giles  in  the  Fields  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex  aforesaid  gentleman 
Stewart  Kyd  late  of  London  esquire  Jeremiah 
Joyce  late  of  the  parish  of  Saint  Mary-le-bone 
otherwise  Marybone  in  the  county  of  Mkidle- 
«ex  aforesaid  gentleman  Thomas  Wartlle  late 
of  London  gentleman  Thomas  Holcrofl  late  of 
the  parish  of  Saint  Mary-le-bone  otherwise 
Marybone  aforesaid  in  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex aforesaid  gentleman  John  Richter  late  of 
Westminster  in  the  said  county  of  Middlese]( 

condemnation.  If  therefore  he  address  thent 
in  the  frank  language  of  sincerity,  be  must 
say :  ^*  Six  months  azo  you  engaged  in  mea- 
sures, which  you  believed  conducive  to  the 
public  good.  You  examined  them  in  the 
sincerity  of  your  hearts,  and  you  admitted 
them  with  the  full  conviction  of  the  under- 
standing. You  adopted  them  from  this  ruling 
motive,  the  love  of  your  country  an^l  man- 
kind.  You  had  no  warning  that  the  measures 
in  which  you  engaged  were  acts  of  high 
treason  :  no  law  tola  you  so ;  no  precedent 
recorded  it ;  no  man  existing  upon  tne  face  of 
the  earth  could  have  predicted  such  an  inter- 
pretation. You  went  to  your  beds  with  a 
perfect  and  full  conviction,  that  you  had  acted 
upon  the  principles  of  immutable  justice,  and 
that  you  had  oficnded  no  provision  or  statute 
that  was  ever  dcvibcd.  I,  the  jud<;e  sitting 
upon  the  bench,  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
every  inhabitant  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain, 
had  just  as  much  reason  to  conceive  they  were 
incurring  the  penalties  of  the  law,  as  the  pri- 
soners at  the  bar.  This  is  the  nature  of  the 
crime;  these  are  the  circumstances  of  the 
case, 

"  And  for  this,  the  sentence  of  the  court 
[but  not  of  the  law]  is.  That  you,  and  each  of 
you,  shall  be  taken  from  the  bar,  and  con- 
veyed to  tlie  place  from  whence  you  came, 
and  from  thence  be  drawn  upon  a  hurdle  to 
the  place  of  exeaition,  there  to  be  hanged  by 
the  neck,  but  not  until  you  are  dead;  you 
shall  be  taken  down  alive,  your  privy  mem- 
bers shall  be  cut  off,  and  your  bowels  shall  be 
taken  oiit  and  burnt  before  your  faces ;  your 
heads  shill  be  severed  from  vour  bodies,  and 
your  bodies  shall  then  be  divided  into  four 

a         ' 

quarters,  which  are  to  be  at  the  king*s  dis- 
posal; and  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  your 
souls!'' 
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gentleman  Matthew  Moore  late  of  West- 
minster in  the  county  of  Middlesex  aforesaid 
gentleman  John  Thelwall  late  of  Westminster 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex  aforesaid  gentle- 
man Richard  Hodo;son  late  of  Westminster  in 
the  county  uf  Middlesex  aforesaid  hatter  and 
John  Baxter  late  of  the  parish  of  Saint  Leo- 
nard Shoreditch  in  the  county  of  Middlesex 
aforesaid  labourer  being  subjects  of  our  said 
lord  the  king  not  havuig  the  fear  of  God  in 
their  hearts  nor  weighing  the  duty  of  their 
allegiance  but  bein^  moved  and  seduced  by 
the  mstigation  of  the  devil  as  false  traitors 
against  our  said  lord  the  kins  their  supreme 
^rue  lawful  and  undoubted  lord  and  wholly 
withdrawing  the  cordial  love  and  true  and  due 
obedience  which  everv  true  and  faithful  sub- 
ject of  our  said  lord  the  king  should  and  of  right 
ought  to  bear  towards  our  said  lord  the  king  and 
contriving  and  with  all  their  strength  intending 
traitorously  to  break  and  disturb  the  peace 
and  common  tranauillity  of  this  kinedom  of 
Great  Briton  ana  to  stir  move  ana  excite 
insurrection  rebellion  and  war  against  our 
said  lord  the  king  within  this  kingdom  and  to 
subvert  and  alter  the  legislature  rule  and  eo- 
yemment  now  duly  and  happily  establisned 
in  this  kingdom  and  to  depose  our  said  lord 
the  king  firom  the  royal  state  title  power  and 
government  of  this  kingdom  and  to  bring  and 
put  our  said  lord  the  king  to  death  on  the  first 
day  of  March  in  the  thirty- third  year  of  the 
reivn  of  our  sovereign  lord  the  now  kine 
ana  on  divers  other  days  and  times  as  well 
before  as  af>er  at  the  parish  of  Saint  Giles 
aforesaid  in  the  county  of  Middlesex  aforesaid 
maliciously  and  traitorously  with  force  and 
arms  kc.  did  amongst  themselves  and  together 
with  divers  other  false  traitors  whose  names 
are  to  the  said  jurors  unknown  conspire  com- 
pass imagine  and  intend  to  stir  up  move  and 
excite  insurrection  rebellion  and  war  against 
our  said  lord  the  king  within  this  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  to  subvert  and  alter  the  le- 

fislature  rule  and  government  now  duly  and 
appUy  established  within  this  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  to  depose  our  said  lord  the 
king  from  the  royal  state  title  power  and  go- 
vernment of  this  kin^om  and  to  bring  and 
put  our  said  lord  the  kmg  to  death  And  to 
fulfil  perfect  and  bring  to  effect  their  most 
evil  and  wicked  treason  and  treasonable  corn- 
passings  and  imaginations  aforesaid  they  the 
said  Thomas  Hardy  John  Home  Tooke  John 
Augustus  Bonney  Stewart  Kyd  Jeremiah  Joyce 
Thomas  Wardle  Thomas  Holcroft  John  Rich- 
ter  Matthew  Moore  John  Thelwall  Richard 
Hodgson  and  John  Baxter  as  such  false  trai- 
tors as  aforesaid  with  force  and  arms  on  the 
said  first  day  of  March  in  the  thirty*  third 
year  aforesaid  and  on  divers  other  days  and 
times  as  well  before  as  after  at  the  parish  of 
Saint  Giles  aforesaid  in  the  countv  of  Mid- 
dlesex aforesaid  maliciously  and  traitor- 
ously did  meet  conspire  consult  and  agree 
among  themselves  and  together  with  divers 
other  false  traitors  whose  names  are  to  the 


said  jurors  unknown  to  cause  and  procure  a 
convention  and  meeting  of  divers  subjects  of 
our  said  lord  the  kins  to  be  assembled  and 
held  within  this  kingdom  with  intent  and  in 
order  that  the  persons  to  be  assembled  at  such 
convention  and  meeting  should  and  might 
wickedly  and  traitorously  without  and  in  de- 
fiance of  the  authority  and  a^inst  the  will  of 
the  parliament  of  this  kingdom  subvert  and 
alter  and  cause  to  be  subverted  and  altered 
the  legislature  rule  and  government  now  duly 
and  happily  established  m  this  kingdom  and 
depose  and  cause  to  be  deposed  our  said  lord  the 
king  firom  the  royal  state  title  power  and  go- 
vernment thereof  And  further  to  fulfil  per- 
fect and  bring  to  effect  their  most  evil  and 
wicked  treason  and  treasonable  compassings 
and  imaginations  aforesaid  and  in  order  thd 
more  re^ily  and  effectually  to  assemble  such 
convention  and  meeting  as  aforesaid  for  the 
traitorous  purposes  aforesaid  and  thereby  to 
accomplish  the  same  purposes  they  the  said 
Thomas  Hardy  John  Home  Tooke  John  Aii- 

fustus  Bonney  Stewart  Kyd  Jeremiah  Joyce 
'homas  Wardle  Thomas  Holcroft  John  Rich- 
ter  Matthew  Moore  John  Thelwall  Richard 
Hodgson  and  John  Baxter  as  such  false  traitors 
as  aforesud  together  with  divers  other  false  trai- 
tors whose  names  are  to  the  jurors  aforesaid  un- 
known on  the  said  first  day  of  March  in  the 
thirty-third  year  aforesaid  and  on  divers  other 
days  and  times  as  well  before  asafler  with  force 
and  arms  at  the  parish  of  Saint  Giles  afore- 
said in  the  county  of  Middlesex  aforesaid 
maliciously  and  traitorously  did  compose 
and  write  and  did  then  and  tnere  maliciously 
and  traitorously  cause  to  be  composed  and 
written  divers  books  pamphlets  fetters  in- 
stractions  resolutions  orders  declarations  sid- 
dresses  and  writings  and  did  then  and  there 
maliciously  and  traitorously  cause  to  be  pub- 
lished divers  other  books  paniphlets  letters 
instructions  resolutions  orders  declarations 
addresses  and  writings  the  said  books  pam- 
phlets letters  instructions  resolutions  orders 
declarations  addresses  and  writings  so  re- 
spectively composed  written  published  and 
caused  to  be  composed  written  and  published 
purporting  and  containing  therein  among 
other  things  incitements  encouragements  and 
exhortations  to  move  induce  and  persuade 
the  subjects  of  our  said  lord  the  king  to  choose 
depute  and  send  and  cause  to  be  chosen  de- 
puted and  sent  persons  a^  delegates  to  com- 
pose and  constitute  such  convention'  and 
meeting  as  aforesaid  to  be  so  holden  as  afore- 
said for  the  traitorous  purposes  aforesaid  An^. 
further  to  fulfil  perfect  and  bring  to  effect 
their  most  evil  and  wicked  treason  and  trea- 
soofable  compassings  and  ima^nations  afore- 
said and  in  order  the  more  readily  and  •effec- 
tually to  assemble  such  convention  and  meet- 
ing; as  aforesaid  for  the  traitorous  purposes 
aforesaid  and  thereby  to'  accomplish  the 
same  purposes  they  the  said  ^homas  Hardy 
John  Horn  Tooke  John  Augustus  Bonney 
Stewart  Kyd  Jeremiah  Joyce  Tnomas  Wardle 
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Thomas  Holcroft  John  Bichter  Matthew  Moore 
John^Thelwai)  Richaid  Hodgson  and  John 
Baxter  as  such  &lse  tmton  as  aforesaid  on 
the  said  first  day  of  March  in  the  thirty-third 
year  aforesaid  and  on  divers  other  days  and 
times  as  well  before  as  after  with  force  and 
arms  at  the  parish  of  Saint  Giles  aforesaid  in 
the  county  of  Middlesex  aforesaid  did  meet 
consult  and  deliberate  aroons  themselves  and 
together  with  divers  other  faUse  traitors  whose 
names  are  to  the  said  jurors  unknown  of  and 
oonceming  the  calling  and  assembling  such 
convention  and  meeting  as  aforesaid  for 
the  traitorous  purposes  aforesaid  and  how 
when  and  where  such  convention  and 
meeting  should  be  assembled  and  held  and  by 
what  means  tlie  sut^ts  of  our  said  lord  the 
king  should  and  misht  be  induced  and  moved 
to  Mnd  persons  as  delegates  to  compose  and 
constitute  the  same  And  further  to  fulfil  per- 
fect and  bring  to  effect  their  most  evil  and 
wick^  treason  and  treasonable  compassings 
and  imaginatioos  aforesaid  and  in  order  the 
more  readily  and  eiSectually  to  assemble  such 
convention  and  meeting  as  afoieaaid  for  the 
traitorous  purposes  aforesud  and  thereby  to 
accomplish  the  same  purposes  thev  the  said 
ThoQsas  Hardy  John  Home  Tooke  Johp  Au- 
gustus Bonney  Steward  Kyd  Jeremiah  Joyce 
Thomas  Wardle  Thomas  Holcroft  John  Rich- 
ter  Matthew  Moore  John  Thelwall  Richard 
podeson  and  John  Baxter  as  such  fiUse  traitors 
as  aforesaid  together  with  divers  other  false 
traitors  whose  names  are  to  the  iurors 
aforesaid  unknown  on  the  said  first  day  of 
Maixh  in  the  Uxirty-third  year  aforesaid  and 
•n  divers  other  dstys  and  times  as  well  before 
as  after  with  force  and  arms  at  the  parish  of 
Saint  Giles  aforesaid  in  the  county  or  Middle- 
sex  aforesaid  maliciously  and  tiaUorously  did 
consent  and  agree  that  the  said  Jeremiah 
Joyce  John  AuAistus  Bonney  John  Home 
Tooke  Thomas  Wardle  Matthew  Moore  John 
Thelwall  John  Baxter  Richard  Hodgson  one 
John  Lovett  one  William  Sharp  and  one  John 
Pearson  should  meet  confer  and  co-operate 
amone  themselves  and  together  with  divers 
other  false  traitors  whose  names  are  to  the 
said  jurors  unknown  for  and  towards  the  call- 
ing and  assembling  such  convention  and 
meetine  as  aforesaid  for  the  traitorous  pur- 
poses luoresaid  and  further  to  fulfil  perfect 
and  bring  to  effect  their  most  evil  and  wick^ 
treason  and  treasonable  compassinj»  and  in:ia- 
cinations  aforesaid  they  tine  saui  Thomas 
Hardy  John  Home  Tooke  John  Augustus 
Bonney  Stewart  Kyd  Jeremiah  Joyce  Thomas 
Wardle  Thomas  Holcroft  John  Richter  Mat- 
thew Moore  John  Thelwall  Richard  Hodgson 
and  John  Baxter  as  such  false  traitors  as 
aforesaid  together  with  divers  other  false  tral« 
tors  whose  names  are  to  the  jurors  afore- 
said imknpwn  on  the  first  day  of  March  in 
the  thirty-third  year  aforesud  and  oa  divers 
other  days  and  times  as  well  before  as  after 
with  force  aou  anna  at  the  parish  of  St  Giles 
aforesaid  in  tbe  vwuiKfpf  ^ILsidkt^  afbri^l^ 


maliciously  and  traitorously  did  cause  and  pro- 
cure to  be  made  and  provided  and  did  tnen 
and  there  malieiously  and  traitorously  consent 
and  agree  to  the  making  and  providing  of 
divers  arms  and  offensive  weapons  to  wit  guns 
muskets  pikes  and  axes  for  the  purpose  of 
armine  divers  subiects  of  our  said  lord  the  king 
in  order  and  to  the  intent  that  the  same  sub* 
jects  should  and  might  unlawfully  forably 
and  traitorously  oppose  and  withstand  our  sai4 
lord  the  king  in  tne  due  and  lawful  exercise 
of  his  royal  power  and  authority  in  the  execur 
tion  of  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this  realm 
and  should  and  might  unlawfully  forcibly  and 
Vaitorously  subvert  and  alter  and  aid  and 
assist  in  subverting  and  altering  without  an() 
in  defiance  of  the  authority  and  against  the 
will  of  the  parliament  of  this  kingdom  the 
legislature  rule  and  government  now  duly  and 
happily  established  m  this  kingdom  and  de<* 
pose  and  aid  and  assist  in  deposing  our  said 
lord  the  king  irom  the  royal  state  title  power 
and  eoverament  of  this  kingdom  and  further 
to  fiUfil  perfect  and  bring  to  effect  their  most 
evil  and  wicked  treason  and  treasonable  com*> 
passings  and  imaginations  aforesaid  they  the 
said  Thomas  Hardy  John  Home  Tooke 
John  Augustus  Bonney  Stewart  Kyd  Jere- 
miah Joyce  Thomas  Wardle  Thomas  Hol- 
croft John  Richter  Matthew  Moore  Juho 
Thelwall  Richard  Hodgson  and  John  Baxter 
as  such  false  traitors  as  aforesaid  with 
force  and  arms  on  the  said  first  day  of 
March  in  the  thirty-third  year  aforesaid 
and  on  divers  other  days  and  times  as  well  be- 
fore as  after  at  the  parish  of  Saint  Giles  afore- 
said in  the  county  of  Middlesex  aforesaid  mac 
hciouslv  and  traitorously  did  meet  conspire  con- 
sult anu  agree  among  themselves  and  with  d^ 
vers  other  false  traitors  whose  names  are  to  the 
saidjurors  unknown  to  raise  levy  and  make 
insurrection  rebellion  and  war  within  this 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain  against  our  said 
lord  the  king  and  further  to  fulfil  perfect  and 
bring  to  effect  their  most  evil  and  wicked  trea- 
son and  treasonable  compassings  and  imagin- 
ations aforesaid  they  the  said  Thomas  Hardy 
John  Home  Tooke  John  Augustus  Bonney 
Stewart  Kyd  Jeremiah  Joyce  'Diomas  Wardle 
Thomas  Holcroft  John  Richter  Matthew 
Moore  John  Thelwall  Richard  Hodgson  and 
John  Baxter  as  such  false  traitors  as  aforesaid 
on  the  said  first  day  of  March  in  the  thirty- 
third  year  aforesaid  and  on  divers  other  days 
and  times  as  well  before  as  after  at  the  parish 
of  Saint  Giles  aforesaid  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex  aforesaid  with  force  and  arms  ma- 
liciously and  traitorously  did  meet  conspii* 
consult  and  agree  amongst  themselves  anj^ 
together  with  cuvers  other  44klse  traitors  whose 
names  are  to  the  said  jurors  unknown  un- 
lawfully wickedlv  and  traitorously  to  sub- 
vert and  alter  and  cause  to  be  subverted  and 
altered  the  legislature  mle  and  government 
now  dulv  and  happily  established  m  this  king- 
dom a^d  to  depose  and  cause  to  be  deposedour 
ssi^d  iord  the  king  fiom  the  royal  state  title 
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power  and  government  of  Was  kingdom  and 
further  to  fuBil  perfect  and  bring  to  effect  their 
most  evil  and  wicked  treason  and  treasonable 
compassings  and  imaginations  aforesaid  and  in 
order  the  more  readily  and  effectuallvto  bring 
about  such  si/bversion  alterationand  deposition 
as  last  aforesaid  they  the  said  Thomas  Hardy 
John  Home  Tooke  John  Augustus  Bonney 
Stewart  Kyd  Jeremiah  Joyce  Thomas  Wardle 
Thomas  flolcroa  John  Richter  Matthew 
Moore  John  Thelwall  Richard  Hodgson  and 
John  Banter  as  such  false  traitors  as  afore- 
said together  with  divers  other  false  traitors 
who^  names  are  to  the  Jurors  aforesaid  uOr 
known  on  the  said  first  day  of  March  in  the 
thirty-third  year  aforesaid  and  on  divers  other 
days  and  times  as  well  before  as  after  at  the 

Sarish  of  St  Giles  aforesaid  in  the  county  of 
liddlesex  aforesaid  with  force  and  arms  ma- 
liciously and  traitorously  did  prepiireand  com- 
pose and  did  then  and  there  maliciously  and 
traitorously  cause  and  procure  to  be  prepared 
*and  composed  divers  books  pamphlets  letters 
declarations  instructions  resolutions  orders 
addresses  and  writings  and  did  then  and  there 
maliciously  and  traitorously  publish  and  dis- 
perse and  did  then  and  there  maliciously  and 
traitorously  cause  and  procure  to  be  published 
and  dispersed  divers  other  books  pamphlets 
letters  declarations  instructions  resolutions 
orders  addresses  and  writings  the  said  several 
books  pamphlets  letters  deciamttons  instruc- 
tions resolutions  orders  addresses  and  writings 
so  respectively  prepared  composed  published 
dispersed  and  caused  to  be  prepared  com- 
posed published  and  dispersed  as  last 
aforesaid  purporting  and  containing  therein 
(amongst  other  things)  incitements  encourage- 
ments and  exhortations  to  move  induce  and 
persuade  the  subjects  of  our  said  lord  the  king 
to  aid  and  assist  in  carrying  into  effect  such 
traitorous  subversion  alteration  and  deposition 
as  last  aforesaid  and  also  containing  therein 
amongst  other  things  information  instructions 
and  directions  to  the  subjects  of  our  said 
lord  the  king  how  when  and  upon  what  occa- 
sions the  traitorous  purposes  last  aforesaid 
should  and  might  be  carried  into  effect  and  fiir- 
ther  to  fulfil  perfect  and  bring  to  effect  their 
most  evil  and  wicked  treason  and  treasonable 
compassines  and  imaginations  aforesiiid  they 
the  said  Thomas  Hardy  John  Home  Tooke 
John  Augustus  Bonney  Stewart  Kyd  Jere- 
miah Joyce  Thomas  Wardle  Thomas  Holcroft  * 
John  Richter  Matthew  Moore  John  Thelwall 
Richard  Hodgson  and  John  Baxter  as  such 
false  traitors  as  aforesaid  together  with  divers 
other  false  traitors  whose  names  are  to  the 
jurors  aforesaid  unknown  on  the  said  first  day 
of  March  in  the  thirty-third  year  aforesaid 
and  on  divers  other  days  and  times  as  vrall 
before  as  after  at  the  parish  of  Saint  Giles 
aforesaid  in  the  county  of  Middlesex  afore- 
said with  force  and  arms  maliciously  and 
traitorously  did  procure  and  provide  and 
did  then  and  there  maliciously  and  traitor- 
ously cause  and   procure  to  be  provided 


and  did  then  and  there  nsdiciously  and  trai- 
torously consent  and  asree  to  the  procoring 
and  providing  arms  ana  offensive  weapons  (to 
wit)  guns  muskets  pikes  and  axes  therewith 
to  levy  and  wage  war  insurrection  and  rebel- 
lion against  our  said  lord  the  kang  within  this 
kingdom  against  the  duty  of  the  allegiance  of 
them  the  said  Thomas  Hardy  John  Home 
Tooke  John  Augustus  Bonner  Stewart  Kyd 
Jeremiah  Joyce  Thomas  Wardle  Thomas 
Holcroft  John  Richter  Matthew  Moore  John 
Thelwall  Richard  Hodgson  and  John  Baxter 
against  the  peace  of  our  said  lord  the  now 
king  his  crown  and  dignity  and  agamst  the 
form  of  the  statute  in  that  case  made  and 

provided. 
Mr.  Attorney  General  stated  to  the  Court, 

that  he  had  been  infbrmed  by  the  counsel  for 
the  prisoners,  it  was  their  intention  the  prw 
soners  should  be  tried  separately*  It  was 
therefore  lus  intention  to  proceed  first  ontlKS 
trial  of  Thomas  Hardy. 

At  the  recjuest  of  the  prisoners'  counsel^ 
the  Court  adjuunied  to  Tuesday*  Octol^  tbb 

sath. 


■«■ 


Senkms  Emu  in  the  Old  BaiUy,  TVeicftiy,  0^ 

tober  38/A. 

Pre8ent,---Lord  chief  justice  Eyte;  lofd 
chief  baron  Macdonald;  Mr.  baron  Holham; 
Mr.  justice  Buller ;  Mr.  justice  Giose;  and 
others  his  majesty's  justices,  &c. 

Cdumelfor  the  Crown,— -"Mr.  Attorney  Gre- 
neral  [Sir  John  Scott,  afterwards  lord  Eidonl, 
— Mr.  Solicitor  General  fSir  John  MitforS, 
afterwards  lord  Redesdaie],— Mr.  Seijeant 
Adair, — Mr.  Bearcroft, — Mr.  Bower,-— Mr. 
Law  [afterwards  lord  Ellenborough],— Mr. 
Garrow,  [afterwards  a  baron  of  the  court  of 
Exchequer],— Mr.  Wood  [aflerwards  a  banm 
of  the  court  of  Excheauer.] 

Solicitor. — Joseph  White,  esq.  solicitor  for 
the  af&irs  of  his  majesty's  treasury. 

Counulforthe  Frimner. — Hie  hon.  Thomas 
Erskine,  [afterwards  lord  Erskine],^*  Mr. 
Gibbs  [afterwards  lord  chief  .justice  of  the 
court  01  Common  Pleas]. 

Assiitant  CoumeL  —  Mr.  Dampier,  [aflcr* 
wards  a  judge  of  the  court  of  King's- bench]. 
'— Mr.  Felix  Vaughan.— Mr.  Gurney. 

Solicitors. — Messrs.  George  and  Romaine 
William  Clarkson,  of  Essex  street. 

The  court  being  opened  and  Thomas  Hardy 
set  to  the  bar,  the  jurors  returned  by  the  she- 
riff were  called  over. 

Migor  Rhode,  esq.  challenged  by  the  prisoner. 
Thomas  Martin,  oilman,  not  a  freeholder  ^ 

the  coimty  of  Middlesex. 
Geoi^  Jeffeiys,  jeweller,  not  a  freeholder. 
Hush  French,  esq.  challenged  by  the  prisoner. 
Robert  Mellish,  ship-builder^  challenged  )l>y 

the  prisoner. 
WUlim  Harwoody  esq.  challenged  by  the 

crown. 
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James  Hagarth,  esq.  cballenged  by  Ihe  pri- 
soner. 

Robert  Lewis,  esq.  excused  on  account  of  ill- 
ness. 

John  Walker,  esq.  not  a  freeholder. 

George  Wade,  stock-broker,  challenged  by 
the  crown, 

Thomas  Buck,  esq.  sworn. 

Thomas  Ayliffe,  esq.  challenged  by  the  pri- 
soner. 

Thomas  Wood,  esq.  sworn. 

Mark  Hudson,  esq.  challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

John  Mandell,  geut  challenged  by  the  pri- 
soner. 

Ucnry  Bullock,   brewer,  challenged  by  Ihe 
crown. 

John  Powsey,  carpenter  and  surveyor,  chal- 
lenged by  the  prisoner. 

George  Capes,  eeq.  challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

Thomas  Rnodes,  cow-keeper,  challenged  by 
the  prisoner. 

Edwara  Helme,  esq.  challenged  by  the  pri- 
soner. 

Jefiery  Holmes,  esq.  challenged  by  the  crown. 

William  FraSer,  esq.  sworn. 

Apdey  Pcllat.  ironmonger,  not  a  freeholder. 

Hugh  Reynolds,  esq.  challenged  by  the  pri- 
soner. 

Thomas  Harrison,  cow-keeper,  challenged  by 
the  prisoner. 

Daniel  Cosset,  esq.  not  a  freeholder. 

Richard  Meaux,  esq.  not  a  freeholder. 

Dicker  Saunders,  esq.  one  of  the  people  called 
Quakers. 

Calvert  Clapham,  gent  not  a  freeholder. 

John  Leader,  gent,  challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

'  John  Guest,  esq.  excused  on  account  of  illness. 

'  Charles  Fourdrmier,  stationer,  not  a  freeholder. 

Adam  Sfeinmetz,  biscuit-baker. 
Mr.  Attorney  General, — Are  you  a  natural 

born  subject  ? 
Mr.  Steinmetz, — ^Yes.— Sworn. 

Alexander  Baxter,  esq.  not  a  freeholder. 

Richard  Child,  distiller,  not  a  freeholder. 

Jeremiah  Blakeman,. timber  merchant,  chal- 
lenged by  the  prisoner. 

Robert  Kilby  Cox,  esq.   challenged  by  the 
prisoner. 

Richard  Hunt,  esq.  not  a  freeholder. 

James  Payne,  esq.  challenged  by  the  crown. 

Newell  Connop,  distiller,  sworn. 

John  Mercer,  mealman,  sworn. 

John  Rixon,  cooper,  challenged  by  the  crown. 

Thomas  Sayer,  esq.  sworn. 

Richard  Carter,  esq.  sworn. 

Edward  Hale,  gent,  challenged  by  the  pri- 
soner. 

George  Fillingham,  esq.  challenged  by  the 
prisoner, 

Samuel  Rudge,  esq.  not  a  freeholder. 

William  Perry,  esq.  challenged  by  the  pri- 
soner. 

Richard  Gough,  esq.  challenged  by  the  pri- 
soner. 

Joshua  Brookes,  dealer  in  birds,  not  a  frec- 
holdei« 

Thomas  Lawrence^  esq.  oot  a  fireeholder. 


Thomas  Skipp  Dyott  Bucknell,  esq.  challeng- 
ed by  the  prisoner. 
John  Blackburn,  esq.  challenged  by  the  pri- 
soner. 
Samuel  Mills,  weaver. 

Mr.  MiiU—My  father  leA  in  his  will  all 
his  estate  to  my  brother  and  me,  aud  ap- 
pointed trustees,  and  we  are  not  by  the  wili^ 
to  be  of  age  till  we  are  thirtv-five. 
Joseph  Bird,  esq.  not  a  freeholder  of  Middle- 


Thomas  Powell,  esq.  challenged  by  the  pri- 
soner. 

William  Emerson,  esq.  not  a  freeholder. 

James  Cook,  esq.  not  a  freeholder. 

Nathaniel  Stonard,  brewer,  sworn. 

Joseph  Mawley ,  gent,  not  a  freeholder. 

Thomas  Allen,  brewer,  challenged  by  the  pri- 
soner. 

John  Baker,  esq.  challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

William  Row,  esq.  not  a  freeholder. 

James  Smith,  esq.  challenged  by  the  prboner. 

Bryan  Marshall,  gcut.  challenged  by  the  pri- 
soner. 

Joscpli  Nicoll,  jrentlemau  farmer,  sworn. 

Thomas  Bird,  distiller,  not  a  freeholder. 

Robert  Vincent,  esq.  not  a  freeholder. 

David  Roberts,  esq.  challenged  by  the  pri- 
soner. 

George  Brooks,  esq.  not  a  freeholder. 

William  Arnold,  esq.  not  a  freeholder. 

Thomas  Nixon,  esq.  not  a  freeholder. 

Thomas  Smith,  esq.  challenged    by  the  pri- 
soner. 

John  Charrington,  esq.  sworn. 

George  Rigby,  esq.  not  a  freeholder. 

Thomas  Allen,  esq.  challenged  by  the  pri- 
soner. 

Andrew  Burt,  esq.  challenged  by  the  crown. 

Charles  Smith,  distiller,   challenged  by  the 
prisoner. 

Archibald  Paxton,  wine  merchant,  challenged 
by  the  prisoner. 

Ralph  Keddy,  esq.  not  a  freeholder. 

John  Harsley,  esq.  not  a  freeholder. 

William  NicoU,  farmer,  challenged   by  the; 
prisoner. 

Edward  Franklin,  farmer  excused  on  account 
of  illness. 

Michael  Henley,  coal  merchant,  challenged  by 
the  prisoner. 

John  Thompson,  brewer,  challenged  by  the 
prisoner. 

Joseph  Ainslie,  esq.  sworn. 


THE  JURY. 


Thomas  Buck, 
Thomas  Wood, 
William  Fraser, 
Adam  Steinmctz, 
Newell  Connop, 
John  Mercer, 


Thomas  Sayer, 
Richard  Carter, 
Nathaniel  Stonnrd, 
Joseph  Nichol, 
John  Charrington, 
Joseph  Ainslie. 


Mr.  Thomas  Sheltou  (clerk  of  tlie  arraigns). 
Thomas  Hardy,  hold  up  your  hand. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  the  prisoner,  Tho- 
mas Hardy,  stands  indicted,  together  with 
John  Home  Tooke,  &c.— [Here  the  Clerk  of 
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Jw  High  Treason. 


A.  D«  no*. 
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Arraigns  read  the  Indictment]. — Upon  this 
indictment  he  hath  been  arraigned,  and  upon 
bis  arraignment  hath  pleaded  not  guilty,  and 
for  his  trial  hath  put  himself  upon  God  and 
the  country,  whicn  country  you  are.  Vour 
chargje  is,  to  inquire  whether  he  be  guilty  of 
the  high  treason  whereof  he  stands  indicted, 
or  not  guilty.  If  you  find  him  guilty,  you 
are  to  mquire  what  eoods  or  chattels,  lands 
or  tenements,  he  had  at  the  time  of  the 
hi^h  treason  con^mitted,  or  at  any  time  since. 
Ifyou  find  him  not  guilty,  you  are  to  inquire 
whether  he  fled  for  it ,  if  you  find  that  he 
did  fly  for  it,  you  shall  inquire  of  his  goods 
and  chattels  as  if  you  had  found  him  guilty. 
Ifyou  find  him  not  guilty,  and  that  he  old  not 
fly  for  it,  say  so,  and  no  more,  and  hear  your 
evidence. 

The  Indictment  was  opened  by  Mr.  Wood. 

Mr.  Attorney-General  (sir  John  Scott). — 
May  it  please  your  Lordship  and  Gentlemen  of 
theJuiy; — In  the  course  of  stating  what  I 
have  to  offer  to  your  must  serious  attention 
in  this  great  and  weighty  cause,  affectine,  as 
it  certainly  does,  the  aearest  interests  of  the 
community,  affecting,  as  you  will  remember 
throughout  this  business,  every  interest  which 
can  be  valuable  to  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  I 
shall  have  freqUeot  occasion  to  call  that  anxi- 
ous attention  to  the  different  parts  of  the  in- 
dictment which  has  just  been  opened  to  you. 
I  forbear  to  do  so  at  this  moment,  because  I 
think  that  attention  will  be  more  usefully, 
both  with  respect  to  the  public,  and  to  the 
prisoner,  given  and  required  in  another  part 
of  what  I  am  to  address  to  you. 

Gentlemen,  the  prisoner,  who  is  before  you, 
stands  charged  (to  state  the  indictment  gene- 
rally) with  the  offence  of  compassing  his  ma- 
jesty's death ;  he  was  committed  upon  that 
•bargee  by  his  majesty's  privy  council :  I  will 
explain  to  you  presently  why  I  state  this  and 
the  following  tacts.  In  consequence  of  the 
apprehension  of  this  prisoner,  of  several 
others  charged  by  this  indictment,  and  of 
others  whose  names  do  not  occur  in  this  in- 
dictment, proceedings  of  some  notorietv  were 
had  in  parliament,  and  an  act  passed,  em- 
powering  his  majesty  to  detain  such  persons 
as  he  suspected  were  conspiring  against  his 
government.  That  act  has  asserted,  that  a 
traitorous  and  detestable  conspiracy  had  been 
formed  for  subverting  the  existing  laws  and 
government  of  the  country,  and  for  introduc- 
ing Uiat  system  of  anarchy  and  confusion, 
wmch  had  so  fatally  prevailed  in  France ;  the 
act,  upon  the  spur  of  the  emergency,  which  it 
contemplated,  authorized  the  detention  with- 
out bail,  mainprizc,  or  discharge,  of  the  per- 
sons then  in  prison  for  high  treason,  or  trea- 
sonable practices,  or  who  should  afterwards 
be  committed,  for  high  treason  or  treasonable 
practices,  by  warrants  from  the  privy  council 
or  secretary  of  state,  until  the  first  of  Febru- 
ary, 1795. 

Gentlemen,  this  measure,  which  did  not 
suspend  the  operation  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
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act,  that  great  palladium  of  English  liberty, 
but  with  reference  to  particular  persons,  un« 
der  particular  commitments,  for  particular 
offences,  is  a  measure  never  adopted  in  this 
country  by  parliament  but  in  cases,  in  which  it 
is  understood,  after  giving  all  possible  atten  - 
tion  to  secure  the  right  of  the  subject  finom 
being  broken  in  upon,  to  be  of  the  last  possi* 
ble  necessity,  and  which  has  been  repeatedly 
put  in  force,  in  the  best  of  times,  in  such 
cases,  where  the  wisdom  of  parliament  appre- 
hended that  it  was  matter  of  their  duty  to 
provide  that  the  nation  should  part  with  its 
liberty  for  a  while,  that  it  might  hoi  lose  it 
for  ever.  ^- 

Gentlemen,  appearing  before  you  this  day 
in  discharge  of  that  duty,  which  I  have  been 
command^  (o  execute  and  the  execution  of 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, you  will  collect  from  the  fact  that 
I  do  appear  here  this  day,  that,  according 
to  the  true  constitutional  meaning  of  such 
an  act  of  parliament,  it  is  not  that  the  trial 
of  such  persons  shall  be  delayed  during  the 
period  of  the  suspension  of  the  act,  but 
that  the  act  shall,  with  reference  to  the  time 
of  trial,  be  allowed,  in  the  ri^ht  execution 
of  it,  an  operation  only  to  that  extent  in 
which  the  due  consideration  of  the  public 
safety,  tempered  with  a  due  attention  tp  the 
liberty  of  the  individual  subject,  may  require. 

Gentlemen,  the  proceedings  of  the  legisla- 
lature  having  been  such  as  I  have  stated  to 
you,  his  majesty,  constitutionally  advised  in 
the  exercise  of  his  duty,  as  the  great  conser- 
vator of  the  public  peace,  directed  a  commis- 
sion to  issue  to  inquire  whether  any  such  trea- 
sons, as  the  presumption  of  such  a  traitorous 
conspiracy  must  necessarily  suppose  to  have 
existed,  had  been  committed  by  any  persons, 
and  by  whom.  In  the  execution  of  the  duties 
of  that  commission,  a  grand  jury  of  this  coun- 
ty, upon  their  oaths,  have  declared  that  tiiere 
is  ground  of  charge  against  the  person  at  the 
bar,  and  against  others,  sufficient  to  call  upon 
them,  in  a  trial  to  be  had  before  ^ou,  their 
country,  to  answer  to  an  accusation  of  high 
treason,  in  compassing  his  majesty's  dc^th. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  stated  these  circum- 
stances, that  I  may  convey  to  you,  in  as 
strong  terms  as  I  can  express  it,  this  observa- 
tion, that,  as  the  proceedings  of  parliament 
ought  to  have  had  (and  I  am  persuaded,  from 
the  deliberation  which  they  gave  the  subject, 
that  they  had)  no  influence  upon  the  judicial 
mind  of  the  grand  inquest,  neither  ought  these 
proceedings  to  affect  your  inquiries,  or  to  in- 
duce you  to  any  determination,  which  you  are 
to  make  upon  the  issue,  which  you  are  now 
sworn  to  try. 

Gentlemen,  there  is  no  one  circumstance  of 
any  proceedings  before  parliament,  with  re« 
ference  to  which  you  ou^ht  to  suffer  your- 
selves to  be  influenced  in  the  trial  of  this  is- 
sue. It  is  obvious  that  such  proceedings,  as 
were  had  in  parliament,  providing  for  great 
emergencies,  mSty  be  required  and  autho- 
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rired  by  tbe  genuine  spirit  of  the  eons^tu- 
tion,  even  m  cases  in  which  a  grand  jury  mia;ht 
not,  upon  any  thing  that  could  he  onered  to 
their  consideration,  be  justified  in  finding  a 
bill:  it  is  nmch  more  obvious,  that,  in  a  pro- 
ceeding before  you,  a  consideration  of  the  wis- 
dom and  propriety  of  the  acts  of  the  legisla- 
ture is  not  called  for. 

You  therefore,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  will 
consider  the  prisoner  as  standing  before  you 
in  full  possession  of  an  absolute  right  to  tbe 

Eresumption  of  innocence,  notwithstanding 
e  is  cbareed  with  guilt  by  this  indictment, 
as  you  will  hear,  except  so  far  as  that  presump- 
tion is  met  by  the  single  simple  fact,  that  he  has 
bck)  accused  by  a  grand  jurv  of  his  country. 

Gontlemcn,  before  I  conclude  these  general 
observations,  von  will  permit  me  to  say,  on 
th«  other  hand,  that,  if  there  has  been  any 
thing  that  has  fallen  under  your  observation, 
hy  act  or  publication — any  attempt  to  make 
any  impres«ion  upon  the  minds  of  those  who 
are  this  day  impanelled  to  try  this  great  cause, 
to  disparage  that  advice,  which,  under  the 
most  responsible  sanction,  may  be  ^ven  you 
in  matter  of  law,  to  work  in  your  mmds  any 
pr^udice  either  aeainst  Uie  prisoner,  or  on 
the  prisoner's  behalf;  on  the  one  hand  I  am 
perfectly  sure  that  your  integrity  will  be  secij- 
rity  to  the  public,  that  vou  will  not  permit 
any  attempt  of  that  kina  to  have  any  opera- 
tion ;  on  the  other  hand,  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
I  am  equally  sure  that  I  need  not  ask  from  an 
English  jury,  that  they  would  permit  no  such 
attempt  to  prejudice  them  agamst  the  prison- 
er at  the  bar,— no,  not  ev6n  an  iiyudicious  or 
ill  executed  attempt,  to  influence  them  in  his 
favour. 

Gentlemen,  in  order  to  understand  the  law 
of  treason,  and  the  indictment,  I  shall  take 
the  liberty  first  to  state  to  you  the  character 
which  I  apprehend  the  king,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  wnose  person  and  government  the 
statute  in  question  was  made,  has  in  the 
state  and  constitution  of  this  country. 

Gentlemen,  the  power  of  the  state,  by 
which  I  mean  the  power  of  making  laws,  and 
enforcina  the  execution  of  them  when  made, 
is  vested  in  the  king ;  enacting  laws,  in  the 
one  case,  that  is,  in  his  legislative  character,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords 
spiritual  and  temporal,  and  of  the  Commons 
in  parliament  assembled,  assembled  according 
to  the  law  and  constitutional  custom  of  Eng- 
land; in  the  other  ca«e,  executing  the  laws, 
when  made,  in  subservience  to  the  laws  so 
made,  and  with  the  advice,  which  the  law  and 
the  constitution  have  assigned  to  him  in  al- 
most every  instance.'in  which  they  have  called 
upon  him  to  act  for  the  benefit  of  the  subject. 
Tne  king*s  authoritv,  under  the  check  of  con« 
stitutioual  and legalprovisionsand limitations, 
convenes  and  regulates  the  duration  and  ex- 
istence of  parliament,  convening  those  whom, 
according  to  tbe  law  and  custom  of  the  coun- 
try»  he  is  bound  to  convene.  The  king,  in 
his  pariiamenty  sitting  in*  his  lx>yal  political 


capacity,  and  the  Lords  and  Commons  there 
assembled,  form  the  great  body  politic  of  the 
kingdom,  by  which  is  exercised  sovereign  au- 
thority in  legislation.  Gentlemen,  whilst  the 
present  law,  the  present  constitution,  and  pre- 
sent government  of  Great  Britain,  exist,  no 
law  can  be  made  but  by  that  authority  ;  no 
legislative  fk}wer  can  be  created  against  the 
wul,  and  in  defiance  of  that  authority.  Whe- 
ther in  any,  or  in  what  circumstances,  an  at- 
tempt to  create  such  a  power  is  a  treason  for- 
bidden by  the  statute  of.  the  96th  of  Edward 
Srd,  I  propose  to  examine  presently. 

Gentlemen,  as  in  the  king  the  power  6f 
legislation  is  vested,  as  well  as  the  executive 
power  of  the  state,  to  be  exercised  with  con- 
sent and  advice,  to  be  exercised  according  to 
those  laws,  which  are  the  birthright  and  in- 
heritance of  the  subject,  having  upon  him 
the  care  and  protection  of  the  community ; 
to  him,  in  return,  the  allegiance  of  eveiy  in* 
dividusil  is,  according  to  the  law  of  England, 
due ;  that  allegiance,  by  which  the  subject  is 
bound,  in  the  language  of  the  statutes  of  this 
countiy,  to  defend  him  ^  against  all  traitorous 
conspiracies  and  attempts  whatsoever,  which 
shall  be  made  against  nis  person,  his  crown, 
or  his  dignity." 

Gentiemen,  to  ascertsan  to  whom  this  care 
and  protection  is  committed — to  ascertain  to 
whom  this  allegiance  is  due,  the  breach  of 
which,  according  to  the  venerable  lord  Hale, 
constitutes  high  treason,  is  necessary  to  the 

Seace  of  the  community — to  ascertain  and  to 
efine  accurately  what  constitutes  a  breach 
of  that  allegiance,  is  essentially  and  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  security  of  all  that  our  an- 
cestors have  claimed,  demanded,  and  insisted 
upon,  as  the  ancient,  undoubted  rights  and 
liberties  of  our  country. 

Gentlemen,  the  former  of  these  objects  is 
secured  by  tbe  law  and  constitutional  custom 
of  England ;  that  law  which  alike  secures  to 
you  every  right,  whether  it  be  a  right  of  per- 
son or  of  property.  It  has  made  the  crown, 
which  his  majesty  wears,  hereditary  (and  I 
beg  your  attention  to  that),  subject  to  limi- 
tation by  parliament.  The  latter  object  has 
been  most  anxiously  secured  by  the  statute 
referred  to  in  the  indictment,  which  brings 
forward  the  charge,  the  truth  of  which  you 
are  now  to  try. 

Gentlemen,  the  king  having  this  hereditary 
crown,  the  law  and  constitution  have  also  as- 
certained his  duties — those  duties,  which  it  is 
incumbent  upon  him  to  execute,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  subject,  in  the  execution  of  which 
duties  they  have  aided  him  with  counsel,  and 
in  consideration  of  which  duties  they  have 
clothed  him  with  dignity,  and  vested  him 
with  high  prerogatives.  With  respect  to  the 
duties  of  the  king,  they  attach  upon  him  tbe 
instant  he  becomes  such  ;  from  the  moment 
that  his  title  accrues,  in  the  same  instant  tibe 
dutv  of  allegiance  -  (the  breach  of  whit^  is 
high  treason)  attaches  to  it ;  he  recognizes 
these  as  his  duties  in  that  oath,  to  whicby 
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throughout  this  business,  I  must  a^o  call 
jour  attention,  in  that  oath  which  he  is  bound 
to  take  upon  him,  at  Jiis  coronation,  bv  which 
he  promises  and  swears  "  to  govern  the  peo-  . 
pie  of  this  country/'  mark  the  words,  gentle* 
men,  ^  accgrding  to  the  ttatutes  in  parTiament  | 
agreed  upon^  and  the  laws  and  customt  of  the  \ 
tame  ;  that  to  his  power  he  will  cause  law  in  ; 
justice  and  mercy  to  be  administered;  that 
ne  wiU  maintain  the  laws  of  God  and  the 
true  profession  of  religion  established  by  law.** 

Gentlemen,  this  oath,  stated  by  that  great 
and  yeoerable  constitutional  judge.  Mi'. 
Justice  Foster,  to  be  a  solemn  and  a  public 
recognition,  not  only  of  the  duties  of  the 
king,  but  of  the  fundamental  rights  of  the 
people,  imposeth  upon  him  (and  throughout 
^is  case  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  recollected 
that  it  imposeth  upon  him)  the  most  sacred 
obligation  to  govern  according  to  the  laws 
and  statutes  m  parliament  agreed  upon,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  and  customs  ^  the  tame^ 
and  no  other. 

Gentlemen,  addressine  this  Cotirt,  which 
is  a  court  of  law,  in  ^hicn  you,  the  jury,  are 
sworn  to  make  a  true  dehverance  according 
to  the  law  of  England,  can  I  impress  it  too 
strongly  that  it  cannot  be  supposed  by  possi- 
bility— ^not  by  possibility— that  the  king  can, 
consistently  with  his  oath,  and  with  the  an- 
tecedent duty  recognized  in  the  explicit  en- 
gagement, the  terms  of  which  you  have  heard, 
either  act,  or  permit  himself  to  act,  as  kine 
according  to  any  rules  of  government,  formed 
by  any  bodies  of  men,  assuming  any  charac- 
ter, functions,  or  situations,  those  rules  of 
government  being  meant  to  operate  as  laws, 
the  ttatutes  agreed  upon  in  parluiment,  and  the 
lams  and  customs  of  the  same^  only  exeepted  9 

Gentlemen,  it  seems  to  me  to  follow,  as  a 
necessary  conduuon  from  the  reasoning  to 
be  addressed  to  a  court  of  law,  not  only  that 
those,  who  conspire  to  remove  the  kins  out 
•f  the  government  altogether,  but  that  tiiose 
wbo  conspire  to  remove  him,  unless  he  will 
jgovern  the  people  according  to  laws,  which 
are  not  statutes  in  parliament  agreed  upon, 
and  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  same,  or  as 
'tiie  head  of  a  government  framed  and  modi- 
fied by  any  authority  not  derived  from  that 
parliament,  do  conspire  to  depose  him  from 
ihei  rojful  stute^  title,  power,  and  government, 
wldch  the  indictment  mentions,  and  to  sub- 
vert and  alter  the  rule  and  government  nam 
established  in  these  kingdoms.  He  aught  not 
^-90  to  govern — I  say  he  cannot  so  govern*— he 
is  bound  to  resist  such  a  project  at  the  hazard 
of  aH  its  consequences ;  he  must  resist  the 
attempt;  resistance  necessarily  produces  de- 
^position.  it  endangers  his  life. 

GentJeroen,  to  that  king,  upon  whom  these 
^titles  attach,  the  law  and  constKution,  for 
the  better  execution  of  them,  have  assigned 
variotis  counsellors,  and  responsible  advisers: 
they  have  clothed  him,  under  various  consti- 
tntiomd  checks  and  restrictions,  with  various 
attributes  and  prerogatives,  as  necessary  for 
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the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  civil  U. 
berties  of  the  people :  they  ascribe  to  him 
sovereignty,  imperial  dignity,  and  perfection : 
and  because  the  niie  and  government^  as  es* 
tablished  in  this  kingdom,  capnot  exist  Jbr  q 
moment  without  a  person  filling  that  office, 
and  able  to  execute  all  the  duties  from  time 
to  time,  which  I  have  now  stated,'  they  as- 
cribe to  him  also  that  he  never  ceases  to  exist. 
In  foreign  affairs,  the  delegate  and  represen- 
tative ot  his  people,  he  makes  war  and  peace, 
leagues  and  treaties :  In  domestic  cQncerns, 
he  has  prerogatives,  as  a  constituent  part  of 
the  supreme  legislature;  the  prerogative  of 
raising  fleets  ana  armies :  he  is  the  fountain 
of  justice,  bound  to  administer  it  to  his  peo« 
pie,  because  it  is  due  to  them ;  the  great  con- 
servator of  public  peace,  bound  to  maiiiltidn 
and  vindicate  it ;  every  where  present,  that 
these  duties  may  no  where  fail  of  being  dis- 
charged; the  fountain  of  honour,  office,  and 
privilege ;  the  arbiter  of  domestic  commerce, 
the  head  of  the  national  church. 

Gentlemen,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  thpught 
to  mispend  ypur  time  in  stating  thus  much, 
because  it  appears  to  me  that  the  fact,  that 
such  is  the  character,  that  such  are  the  duties, 
that  such  are  the  attributes  and  prerogatives 
of  the  king  in  this  country  (all  existmz  for 
the  protection,  security,  and  happiness  of  the 
people  in  an  estaJblishea  form  ot  government), 
accounts  for  the  just  an](i^ty,  bordering  upon 
jealousy,  with  which  the  law  watches  over 
nis  person — ^accounts  for  the  fact  that,  ii) 
every  indictment,  the  compassing  or  imagin- 
ing his  destruction,  or  depositiop^  seems  t9 
be  considered  as  necessarily  co-existing  with 
an  intention  to  subvert  the  rule  and  govern- 
ment established  in  the  country :  it  is  a  pur- 
pose to  destroy  and  to  depose  Ai/7i,  in  whom  the 
supreme  power,  rule,  a;)d  government,  under 
ccmstitutional  checks  and  limitations,  is 
vested,  and  b^  whom,  with  consent  and  ad- 
vice in  ^ome  cases,  and  with  advice  in  all 
cases,  the  exercise  of  this  constitutional  power 
is  to  be  carried  on. 

Gentlemen,  this  language,  the  tenor  and 
charge  of  every  indictment,  is  most  clearly 
expressed  by  Iprd  Hale,  when  he  says  that 
high  treason  is  an  o0ence  more  immediately 
against  the  person  and  government  of  the 
kmg :  T  cannot  state  it  more  strongly  to  you, 
or  from  an  authority,  the  authenticity  of 
which  will  be  less  questioned  liy  those  who 
are  to  defend  the  prisoner  at  die  bar,  than 
when  I  state  to  you  the  language  of  one  of 
the  counsel  for  lord  George  Gordon  upon  the 
last  trial  for  high  treason :  inder d  it  is  no 
more  than  what  follows  the  1»^  of  England 
as  delivered  by  all  those  great  lawy  rs,  whose 
authority,  I  am  pfTSuacIed,  will  not  be  at- 
tempted to  be  shaken  in  the  course  of  this 
trial,  when  it  stales  this  principle  thus:— 
"  To  compass  or  imagine  the  death  of  the 
king,  such  imagination  or  purpose  of  the 
mind,  visible  only  to  its  great  Author,  being 
maniiesied  by  iome  open  act,  an  institution 
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obviously  directed  not  only  to  the  security  of 
his  natural  person,  but  to  the  stability  of  the 
p>vernment,  the  life  of  the  prince  being  so 
interwoven  with  the  constitution  of  the  state 
that  an  attempt  to  destroy  the  one  is  justly 
held  to  be  a  reoellious  conspiracy  against  the 
other.'** 

Gentlemen,  it  will  be  my  duty  to  state  to 
you  presently  what  is  in  law  an  attempt 
against  the  life  of  the  king.  It  seems,  there- 
fore, that  when  the  ancient  law  of  England, 
— and  I  would  beg  your  attention  to  what 
I  am  now  stating  to  you, — that  when 
the  ancient  law  of  England  was  changed, 
which,  even  ib  the  case  of  a  subject,  held  the 
intent  to  kill  homicide,  as  well  as,  in  the  case 
of  the  kinv.  the  intent  to  kill  or  depose,  with- 
out the  tact,  where  a  measure  was  taken  to 
effectuate  the  intent,  treason,  with  a  difference 
however  as  to  the  nature  of  the  acts  deemed 
sufficient,  in  the  one  case,  or  in  the  other,  to 
manifest  the  one  or  the  other  intent,  that  to 
use  the  words  of  a  great  and  venerable  autho- 
rity,  I  mean  Mr.  Justice  Foster,  '*  it  was  with 
great  propriety  tliat  the  statute  of  treason 
retained  the  rigour  of  the  law  in  its  full  extent 
in  the  case  of  the  king.  In  the  case  of  him," 
says  he^ ''  whose  life  must  not  be  endangered, 
because  it  cannot  be  taken  away  by  treasona- 
ble practices,  without  involving  a  nation  in 
blood  and  confusion:  levelled  at  him,  the 
stroke  is  levelled  at  the  public  tranquillity .''f 

Gentlemen,  that  it  may  be  fully  understood 
what  it  is  that  I  have  to  contend  for  in  the 
course  of  this  trial,  I  put  you  in  mind  aeain 
that  I  have  before  stated,  that,  as  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  security  of  individuals, 
not  less  necessary  to  the  security  of  individuab, 
than  it  is  necessary  to  the  security  of  the 
nation  which  they  compose,  that  the  person 
and  government  of  the  kine  should  be  thus 
defended ;  on  the  other  hanc^  for  the  security 
of  the  subject,  it  is  equally  necessary  that 
the  crime  of  high  treason  should  not  be  inde- 
terminate, that  it  should  not  be  unascertsuned, 
or  undefined,  either  in  the  law  itself,  or  in  the 
construction  to  be  made  of  that  law. 

Gentlemen,  this  necessity  is  not  to  be  col- 
lected merely  in  this  country  from  reasoning, 
though  it  may  obviously  enough  be  collected 
from  reasoning ;  the  experience  of  yoiu*  ances- 
tors has  informed  you,  I  admit  it,  and  I  beg 
to  press  it  upon  your  attention,  as  much  as 
any  man  in  this  court  can  press  it  upon  your 
attention,  the  experience  of  your  ancestors 
has  informed  you,  in  the  just  and  bitter  com- 
plaints which  are  to  be  found  in  their  annals, 
of  the  periods,  in  which  no  roan  knew  how 
he  ought  to  behave  himself,  to  do,  speak,  or 
say,  tor  doubt  of  pains  of  treason, — in  the 
anxiety  with  which  the  statute  of  Edward  Srd 
reserved  the  judgment  of  dl  treasons  not 
there  expressly  specified—*'  that  the  justices 

*  See  Vol.  SI,  p.  589  of  this  Collection, 
t  See  Foster's  Crown  Law,  discourse  i, 
chap.  1,  sec.  9,  p.  194, 195,  ed.  of  1799. 


should  tarnr  without  going  to  judgment  of  the 
treason,  till  the  cause  be  showed  and  declared 
before  the  king  and  his  parliament;'* — in  the 
expre^«ive  language,  which  your  ancestors 
have  used,  when  the  provisions  of  the  statute 
of  Edward  were  first  introduced  into  the  code 
of  law  under  which  we  live,  and  of  those 
statutes,  by  which  treasons  were  brought 
back  to  the  provisions  of  that  statute,  tne 
experience  or  your  ancestors,  thus  handed 
down  to  you,  has  demonstrated  this  necessity. 
I  admit  too  (and  my  treating  tlie  subject  thus 
in  the  outset  may  ultimately  save  your  time\ 
that  before  the  statute  was  made,  upon  whicn 
the  indictment  proceeds,  the  security  of  the 
subject  was  not  sufficiently  provided  for.  I 
admit  that  security  is  not  sufficiently  provided 
for  now,  if  construction  can  be  allowed  to 

{^ive  an  exposition  to  the  statute,  which  the 
egislaturc  did  not  intend  it  bhould  receive. 

Gentlemen,  upon  each  of  these  heads  it 
was  necessary  for  me  to  trouble  you  with 
some,  and  but  with  a  few  observations. 

That  the  law  of  treason  should  be  deter- 
minate and  certain,  though  clearly  necessary 
for  the  secuntv  of  the  subject,  is  not  more 
necessary  for  their  security,  than  that  there 
should  be  a  law  of  treason,  and  that  this  law 
should  be  faithfully,  duly,  and  firmly  exe- 
cuted. 

Gentlemen,  every  state  must  have  some 
form  or  regimen  of  government;  in  other 
words,  it  must  determine  by  whom,  and  under 
what  modifications,  the  sovereign  power  is  to 
be  exercised  in  the  country  ;  for  no  govern- 
ment can  exist,  unless  this  power  is  pUioed 
somewhere :  and  the  attempt  to  subvert  that 
power  is,  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  aa 
attempt  to  subvert  the  established  govern- 
ment It  is  of  necessity  that  an  attempt  of 
this  sort  should  be  guarded  against,  by  severer 
penalties  than  offences,  which  being  breaches 
of  particular  laws,  do  not  endan^r  the  very 
existence  of  the  state  itself,  which  do  not 
involve,  in  the  destruction  of  the  state,  the 
destruction  of  all  laws,  but  which  leave  the 
law,  though  violated  in  particular  cases,  suffi- 
cient, in  general  cases,  for  the  protection  of 
the  personal  security,  the  liberty,  and  happi- 
ness of  the  subject 

Gentlemen,  this  is  also  the  reasoning  of 
that  sreat  judge,  whose  name  I  before  men- 
tioned to  vou,  my  lord  Hale : — **  The  great* 
ness  of  the  offence,''  he  says,  *'andf  the 
severity  of  the  punishment,  is  upon  these 
reasons: — First,  because  the  safety,  peace^ 
and  tranquiUity  of  the  kingdom  is  highly  con- 
cerned in  the  safety  and  preservation  of  the 
person,  dignity,  and  government  of  the  king^ 
and  therefore  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  have 
given  all  pos»ble  security  to  the  king's  person 
and  government,  and  under  the  severest 
penalties."* 

Gentlemen,  to  describe  this  great  offence 
with  precision  and  accuracy,  was  what  the 

*  Hale's  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  part  1,  chap.  10. 
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legislature  in  Edward's  time  proposed,  when 
tbey  enacted  the  sacred  statute  upon  which 
this  indictment  is  founded ;  that  statute  was 
made  for  the  more  precise  definition  of  this 
crime,  which,  by  the  common  law,  had  not 
l>een  sufficiently  extended,  and  **  the  plain 
luiex tended  letter  of  it,"  you  will  mark  the 
^ords,'*  the  plain  unextended  letter  of  it  was 
thought  to  be  a  sufficient  protection  to  the 
person  and  honour  of  the  sovereign  ;'*  but  not 
only  to  the  person  and  honour  of  the  sove- 
reign, but  "  an  adequate  teeurUy  to  the  laws 
ctrnmitted  to  his  execution,*^ 
'  Gentlemen,  in  addressing  a  juiy  in  a  court 
of  law,  sworn  to  make  deliverance  according 
to  that  law  which  constitutes  the  court  in 
ivhich  they  sit,  there  are  two  propositions, 
which  appear  to  me  to  be  alike  clear : — ^the 
first  is,  tnat  I  ought  pot,  that  I  cannot  dare  to 
call  upon  you  to  say,  that  there  has  been 
committed  under  this  statute  aiw  offence,  if 
the  facts  of  the  case  to  be  laid  before  you,  by 
plain,  manifest,  authorized  interpretation  of 
the  statute,  do  not  constitute  an  offence 
under  it ; — if  the  statute  should  seem  to  any 
nan,  cr  to  you,  not  to  be  a  sufficient  and 
adequate  security  to  the  person  and  honour 
of  the  sovereign,  and  the  due  execution  of  the 
laws,  it  is  nevertheless  all  the  security  which 
the  law  has  authorized  vou  to  eive  them,  and 
God  forbid  that  you  should  think  of  giving 
more.  On  the  other  hand,  you  are  bound  by 
your  oaths,  if  this  law  has  been  violated  in 
TOct,  if  the  fact  of  violation  is  proved  by 
evidence,  convincing  in  its  nature,  and  such 
in  its  form  as  the  law  requires  (for  the  law  in 
this  case  requires  not  only  convincing,  but 
formal  evidence),  then  you  are  bound  to  give 
to  the  person  and  honour  of  the  sovereign, 
-and  to  the  laws  of  your  country,  that  protec- 
tion, which  a  verdict,  asserting  in  substance 
that  the  statute  has  been  violated,  would  give, 
tmd  which  the'  statute  intended  should  be 
given. 

Gentlemen,  men  of  honour  and  of  con- 
science, acting  under  the  sanction  of  the  oath 
-which  thev  have  taken,  must  come  to  the 
same  conclusion,  judging  of  the  same  facts, 
by  the  same  law,  whatever  their  principles  of 
government  may  be,  unless  they  differ  upon 
the  effect  of  the  facts  laid  before  them.  In  the 
trial  of  a  person,  whose  name  I  shall  have 
abundant  reason  to  mention  to  you  in  the 
course  of  this  proceeding,  I  mean^he  author 
of  the  Bights  of  Man,  charged  with  a  libel 
against  the  monarchy  of  the  country,  it  was 
judiciously,  truly,  justly,  and  strongly  ad- 
mitted in  effect,  that,  if  the  jury 'had  been 
composed  (if  there  are  twelve  such  men  in 
this  country)  of  republicans,  wishing  to  over- 
turn the  jgovemment  of  the  country,  yet 
administenng  the  law  of  England,  in  a  court 
of  English  law,  if  they  were  convinced  that 
the  crime  had,  according  to  that  law,  been 
committed,  no  man  would  have  the  audacity 
to  say  that  they  could  be  capable  of  that 
erime  agjunst  the  public,  to  think   for  a 


moment  of  not  comins;  to  the.  conclunon, 
which  the  facts  called  lor,  according  to  the 
law  by  which  they  were  sworn  to  decide  upon 
the  matter  before  them.* 

Gentlemen,  the  statute  upon  which  this 
indictment  proceeds,  is  to  the  foUowing  effect : 
-^it  states  {and  it  states  most  truly),  ^  that 
divers  opinions  had  been  had  before  this 
time,**  that  is,  the  S5th  Edward  3rd, "  in  what 
case  treason  should  be  said,  and  in  what  not : 
the  king,  at  the  request  oi  the  Lords  and  of 
the  Commons,  hath  made  a  declaration  in  the 
manner  as  hereafter  foUoweth,  that  b  to  say^ 
when  a  man  doth  compass  or  imagine  the 
death  of  our  lord  the  king,  or  of  our  lady  bis 
queen,  or  of  their  eldest  son  and  heir;  or  if  a 
man  do  violate  the  king's  companion,  or  the 
king's  eldest  daughter,  unmarried,  or  the  wife 
of  the  king's  eldest  son  and  heir ;  or  if  a  maa 
do  levy  war  against  our  lord  the  king  in  hb 
realm,  or  be  adherent  to  the  king's  enemiei 
in  his  realm,  giving  to  them  aid  and  comfort 
in  the  realm  or  elsewhere,  and  thereof  be 
provalily  attainted" — ^by  which  words  I  under- 
stand be  attainted  by  evicience,  that  dearlj 
and  forcibly  satisfies  the  minds  and  con- 
sciences of  those  who  are  to  try  the  fact — 
**  attainted  of  open  deed  hy  people  of  their 
condition," — then  there  is  this,  to  which^you 
will  be  bound  to  give  your  attention  for  the 
sake  of  the  prisoner,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of 
the  public,  the  interests  of  both  being  blended 
in  this  great  cause; — ^''and  because  that 
many  other  like  cases  of  treason  may  happea 
in  time  to  ',come,  which  a  man  cannot  think 
nor  declare  at  this  present  time,  it  is  accorded 
that,. if  any  other  case,  supposed  treason, 
which  is  not  above  specific,  doth  happea 
before  any  justices,  the  justices  shall  tarrj 
without  any  going  to  judgment  of  the  treason 
till  the  cause  be  showed  and  declared  before 
the  king  and  his  parliament,  whether  it 
ought  to  he  judged  treason,  or  other  felony.^ 

Gentlemen.  I  desire  to  point  out  here,  im 
the  most  marked  way  in  which  I  can  state  it^ 
the  anxiety,  with  which  the  parliament 
wished  to  preserve  to  itself  the  judgments  of 
treasons,  not  being  the  specified  treasons  in 
the  statute,  but  being  like  treasons,  those 
which,  by  a  paritv  of  reasoning,  might  be  said 
to  be  treason.  They  would  not  trust  the  sub- 
jects of  the  country  in  the  hand  of  any  court 
of  justice  upon  that  point  I  mark  the  cir- 
cumstance, because  it  appears  to  me  to  j^ve  a 
degree  of  authority  to  the  law  of  England 
upon  the  subiect  of^treason,  and  to  the  con- 
structions, which  have  been  made  upon  it, 
and  to  the  distmctions,  which  have  been  made 
between  like  treasons,  and  overt  acts  of  the 
same  treason,  that  perhai>8  does  not  belong 
to  constructions  and  distinctions  adopted  in 
the  course  of  judicial  proceedings  upon  any 
other  law  in  the  statute-book. 

Gentlemen,  having  read  the  statute  to  you, 

*  See  Mr.  Erskine's  defence  of  Paine,  Vol. 
S8|  p.  418  of  this  CoUectioQ. 
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it  it  not  imimportaoty  as  it  Mems  to  me^  to 
obsenre  that  lord  Hate  and  Mr.  Jusdoe  Foster, 
who  have  stated  the  judicial  and  other  expo- 
sitions of  this  statute,  have  stated  them,  and 
have  expounded  the  statute,  under  the 
weighty  caution,  which  they  most  powerfully 
express:  under* the  solemn  protests,  which 
tbsy  roost  strongly  state,  against  extending 
this  .statute  by  a  parity  of  reason.  This  cir- 
cumstance alone  appears  to  me  to  give  infi- 
nite autlieniicity  to  the  expositions,  which 
they  state  of  it,  as  sound,  and  as  being  such 
as,  according  to  the  interpretition,  which  the 
legislature  m  Edward  drd's  time  meant, 
should  be  put  upon  this  statute. 

Centlemea«  I  think  it  may  alao  save  your 
ttoe,  and  that  of  tlie  Court,  if  I  trouble  you 
hafe  by  reading,  before  I  state  to  you  the  ex- 
positions of  the  statute  which  lord  Hale  has 
given  us,  deducing  them  from  judgments 
which  had  been  actually  made  in  .the  hi&tory 
of  the  country,  the  language  which  he  holds, 
as  describing  the  obligations,  which  courts  of 
justice,  and  men  looking  at  this  sUtute  fur 
the  purpose  of  executing  it,  are  urn  ler,  to  con- 
aCnie  it  according  to  the  real  specified  mean- 
ing, BOt^  by  a  parity  of  construction  as  to  the 
treason  itself,  when  they  came  to  construe  it. 

Lord  Hale  states  it  thus : — **"  Although  the 
crime  of  high  treason  is  the  greatest  crime 
Skgainst  faith,  duty,  and  human  society,  and 
brings  with  it  the  greatest  and  most  fatal 
dangers  tu  the  eovernment,  peace,  and  happi- 
ness of  a  kingctom  or  state,  and  therefore  is 
dttervedlv  branded  with  the  highest  igno- 
miny, and  subjected  to  the  greatest  penalties 
that  Uie  law  can  inflict,  yet  by  these  instances" 
— 4ie  is  stating  those  that  had  occurred  before 
the  statute  ol  Edward  3rd  and  between  tliat 
and  the  first  of  Henry  4th — ^  yet  by  these  in- 
stances^ and  more  ofthis  kind  that  might  be 
CJiven,  it  appears — first,  how  necessary  it  was 
tnat  there  should  be  some  fixed  and  settled 
boundary  for  Uiis  great  crime  of  treason,  and 
of  what  great  importance  the  statute  of  the 
S5th  of  Edward  3rd.  was  in  order  -  to  that 
ond;  secondly,  how  dangerous  it  is  to  depart 
from  the  letter  of  that  statute,  and  to  multiply 
tnd  enhance  crimes  into  treason  by  ambigu- 
ous and  general  words — oj  accroaching  of 
rpjfolpomer^  tubverting  of  fundamental  /ovf, 
and  tne  like;  and  thirdly,  how  dangerous  it 
is  by  constructbn  and  analogy  to  make  trea- 
sons, where  the  letter  of  the  law  has  not  done 
it,  mr  such  a  method  admits  of  no  limits  or 
bounds,  but  runs  as  far  as  the  wit  and  inven- 
tion of  accusers,  and  the  odiousness  and  de- 
testation of  persons  accused,  will  carry 
men,"* 

la  another  passage*  after  havine  given  his 
eomment  upon  this  statute— «iter  havine 
stated  what  are  the  overt  acts^  which  fall 
within  the  letter  of  it,  and  the  sound  inter- 
pretation of  itp  he  says,  ^  It  has  been  the 

*  Coaduaion  of  cha»t«r  II.  Mit  1.  of 
Hale^  Fleas  of  the  cioTO. 


mat  wisdom  and  care  of  the  pariiameat  to 
Keep  judges  ^thln  the  bounds  and  express 
linuts  of  this  act,  and  not  to  suffer  them  to 
nm  out  upon  their  own  opinions  into  con- 
structive treasons,  though  in  cases  that  seem 
to  have  a  parity  of  reason  {like  Cuia  oftrta^ 
lofi),  but  reserves  them  to  the  decisran  of  par- 
liament This  is  a  great  security  as  weu  aa 
direction  to  juilges,  and  a  great  safeniard  even 
to  this  sacred  act  itself;  and  therefore,  as  be- 
fore I  observed,  in  ihe  chapter  of  levying 
of  war,  this  clause  of  the  statute  leaves  a 
weighty  memento  for  judges  to  be  careful 
that  they  be  not  over-hasty  in  letting  in  con- 
structive or  interpretative  treasons,  not  within 
the  letter  of  the  law,  at  least  in  such  new 
cases  as  have  not  been  formerly  expressly  re- 
solved, and  settled  by  more  than  one  prece- 
dent." • 

Gentlemen  of  thejury,  lampereimded,  as 
those  were  persuaded  who  conducted  the  de- 
fence of  lord  George  Gordon,  that  we  live  in 
days,  in  which  the  judges  of  the  country  ne^ 
thcr  have  the  inclination  nor  the  courage  te 
stretch  the  law  beyond  its  limits.  I  Uiink 
myself  bound  to  state  that;  and  those,  who 
dare  to  state  the  contrary  in  any  place,  do  not 
do  the  justice  to  the  coiintry,  which  is  due 
from  every  individual  in  it. 

Gentlemen,  having  stated  thus  much  to 
you,  I  now  state,  in  order  to  be  perfectly  un- 
derstood, that  I  do  most  distinctly  disavow 
making  any  charge  of  coitslmriive  /reaioa  ; 
that  I  do  mo&t  distinctly  disavow  stating  in 
this  indictment  antf  like  can  of  treawn  not 
specified  in  the  statute ;  that  I  do  most  di^ 
Unctly  disavow  stating  any  thing  that  can  be 
called  cvmuUtive  treason  or  analogous  treattm  ; 
that  I  do  most  distinctly  disavow  enhancing 
any  things  bjf  a  parity  of  reasoji,  into  treoMam^ 
which  is  not  specified  in  that  statute  ;  that  I  do 
most  distinctly  disavow  enhancing  crime$  ef 
any  kind^  or  a  life  spent  in  crimes^  if  you 
choose  so  to  put  it,  into  treason,  if  it  be  not 
Xre^oa  specified  in  the  statute;  and  the  ques- 
tion between  us  I  state  distinctly  to  be  this*- 
Whether  the  defendant  is  jguilty  of  a  treason 
sfecified  in  the  statute^  ana  whether  the  evi- 
aence  that  is  to  be  brought  before  you  amounts 
to  that  proof,  that  will  oe  satisfactory  to  your 
minds  and  consciences,  your  minds  and  con- 
sciences being  prepar^  to  admit  no  proof, 
but  what  you  thmk  you  oueht  to  receive 
under  the  obligation  of  an  oatli,  proof  hig^ 
enough  that  he  may  be  ^  provably  attainted 
of  open  deed,**  of  a  treason  specified  in  the 
statute. 

Then,  gentlemen,  to  state  the  charge  te 
you :— The  indictment  charges  the  defendant 
with  compassing  and  imagining  the  king's 
death,  and  with  having  taken  measures  to 
efiectuate  that  purpose. — Now,  that  it  may  be 
thoroughly  under  stood,  you  wUl  permit  me  to 
state  to  you  here,  that  there  is  not  onlv  a  ma- 
nifest distinction  in  reason,  but  a  settled 


*  H&Ie*s  Pleas  of  Ibe  Crown,  part  1,  ch.  U^ 
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tinctioo  in  the  course  of  judicial  pfftcdce,  set- 
tled for  DO  other  cause  but  that  it  was  a  ma- 
nifest distinction  in  reason,  between-—*'  like 
cases  of  treason/' constructive,  analogous,  or 
cumulative  treasons,  and  various  overt  acts 
of  the  same  treason. 

Gentlemen,  whether  the  acts  laid  %s  overt 
acts  of  treason,  specified  in  the  statute,  and 
specified  in  the  indictment,  amount,  in  all 
tneir  circumstances,  to  an  open  deed,  or  deeds 
by  which  a  nerson  may  be  pro vably  attainted 
of  the  specined  treason,  ts  the  qtiestion  which 
a  jury  are  to  try;  To  explain  myself  upon 
tnUy  I  take  it  to  be  clear,  and  I  will  not,  in 
this  stage  of  the  business  at  least,  enter  into 
the  discussion  of  what  I  call  the  clear  and 
established  law  of  England,  because  I  will  not 
in  a  case  of  high  treason,  any  more  than  I 
would  in  a  dispute  about  the  estate  of  any 
gentleman  who  bears  me,  for  the  purpose  of 
arming  points,  enter  into  discussions  upon 
what  I  take  to  be  the  clear  and  established 
law  of  England ;  and  not  only  the  security  of 
the  subject  in  this  respect  cannot,  but  the  se» 
curity  of  the  subject  in  no  respect,  in  his  per- 
son, his  life,  or  his  property,  can  be  taken  to 
exist  in  this  country,  if  I  am  not  as  fully  au- 
thorized to  stale  to  you,  with  as  much  confi- 
dence, what  the  law  is,  in  case  of  treason,  from 
the  deciMons,  which  for  centuries  have  been  ' 
made  in  courts  respecting  it,  as  I  am  to  state 
to  you,  from  decisions  of  courts  respecting 

^srty,  what  the  law  of  property  is.  I  say, 
e  it  to  be  clear  that  deposing  the  king, 
entering  Into  measures  for  deposing  the  king, 
conspirmg  with  foreigners  and  others  to  in- 
"vado  the  kingdom,  gomg  to  a  foreign  coimtry 
to  procure  the  invasion  of  the  kiiigdom,  or  pro- 
posing to  go  there  to  that  end,  and  taking 
any  step  in  order  thereto— conspiring  to  raise 
an  insurrection,  either  to  dethrone  the  king, 
imprison  the  king,  or  oblige  him  to  alter  his 
measures  of  government,  or  to  compel  him  to 
remove  evil  counsellors  from  him,  are,  and 
hxre  all  been  held,  as  Mr.  Justice  Foster  says, 
to  be  deeds  proving^an  intent  to  do  that  trea- 
son, which  is  mentioned  in  the  statute  to  be 
overt  acts  of  treason  in  compassing  the  king's 
death. 

It  would  be  very  extraordinary  if  these  gr^at 
Judges,  Foster  and  Hale,  afler  holding  the  fan- 
guage  they  have  stated,  w«re  to  be  represent- 
ed by  any  man,  as  not  acting  themselves  un- 
der the  entct  and  influence  of  that  weighty 
memento,  which  they  held  out  to  those  who 
were  to  succeed  them*  in  the  seat  of  judgment; 
yet  I  state  all  this  to  you  in  the  words  in 
which  these  learned  judges  have  handed 
down  the  exposition  of  the  statute,  who  would 
have  suffered  death,  for  they  both  valued  the 
liberties  of  their  country,  before  they  would 
have  charged  **  a  like  ease  of  treason*'  in  an 
indictment;  and  yet  they  have  concurred  (as 
all  Uie  judges  of  Ensland  have  done,  and  the 
parliament  into  thel)argain)  in  the  construc- 
tion and  exposition  of  the  statute  (and  in  fact 
executions  have  been  made  upon  it),  that  all 


these  things  are  overt  acts  of  the  same  tiea- 
son,  that  is  specified  in  the  statute.  What  is 
the  reason  ot  it?  because  the  law  holds  that 
he,  who  does  an  act,  meaning  to  do  it^  which 
may  endanger  the  king's  lite,  compasses  and 
imagines  the  death  of  the  kin^,  if  he  does  an 
act  which  may  endanger  his  life,  if  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  things,  and  according  to  the 
common  experience  of  mankind,  the  measure 
which  he  takes,  in  pursuance  of  a  purpose  to 
take  it,  will  bring  the  king  to  his  grave. 

This  therefore  is  not  raisiiig  constructive 
treason,  it  is  not  raising  treason  by  analogy, 
it  is  not  stating  **  like  cases  of  treason**  not 
specified  in,  but  reserved  by  the  statute  to  the 
judgment  of  parliament,  but  it  is  stating  overt 
acts,  which  are  measures  taken  in  pursuance 
of  treasonable  purposes,  which  measures 
must  necessarily  be  as  various  in  their  kinds, 
as  the  ways  and  means,  by  which,  in  facts 
and  open  deeds,  taken  in  pursuance  of  its 
purposes,  the  human  heart  manifests  its  in- 
tent to  commit  some  one  or  other  of  the  trea« 
sons  specified  in  the  statute. 

Gentlemen,  the  reserving  clause  in  the  act 
is  extremely  material ;  and,  if  courts  and  ju- 
ries have  done  wrong  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  executed  tnis  statute,  if  the  inter- 
pretations, which  they  have  made  of  the  sta* 
tute,  are  not  right,  they  have  done  it  against 
a  prohibition  in  the  statute,  which  they  were 
called  upon  by  their  oaths  duly  to  expound, 
and  they  have  done  it  in  the  presence  and 
under  the  eye  of  that  parliament,  which  had 
expressly  forbidden  them  to  do  it.  I  say  the 
conclusion  upon  that  is,  that  they  have  done 
it  rightly. 

Gentlemen,  the  judgments  of  the  courts  of 
law  are  in  this  country  perfectly  familiar  to 
parliament.  Acts  have  oeen  made,  over  and 
over  again,  in  order  to  bring  back  the  exposi- 
tions of  the  law  to  the  true  construction,  to 
the  letter,  which  is  the  true  construction,  in  a 
sound  judicial  sense,  to  brinjg  it  back  agun 
to  the  statute  of  Edward  3rd;  but  we  have 
lived  to  this  hour  without  parliament  think* 
ing  that  they  were  to  make  so  perfectly  a  dead 
letter  of  the  letter  of  the  statute,  as  that  they 
should  say  that  an  overt  act,  which  expressed 
and  imported  the  imagination  of  the  mind  to 
do  the  treason  specified,  should  not  be  taken 
to  be  an  act  of  high  treason  within  the  sta- 
tute ;  because  the  statute  only  mentions  the 
thing  which  is  to  be  compassed  and  imagined, 
and  does  not  mention  the  ways  and  means, 
by  which  the  human  heart  may  show  and 
manifest  that  it  does  compass  and  imagine 
what  the  statute  speaks  of. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  not  all,  because  this  is 
not  only  according  to  the  law  of  England,  as 
it  is  administered  in  courts  of  justice,  but  also 
to  the  proceedings  in  parliament,  which  are  a 
parliamentary  exposition,  if  I  may  so  state  it, 
of  the  law.  Proceedings  in  parliament  have 
been  bad,  where  the  statute  has  been  thus 
construed,  and  where  this 'distinction  that  I 
am  stating  between  overt  acts  of  the  specifiied 
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treason  and  the^  like  cues  of  treftson,^  has 
been  expressly  taken,  expressly  acted  upon, 
proposea  by  one  house  of  the  legislature  to 
the  other  housei  and  acted  upon  by  the  crown 
in  executing  the  sentences  Qt  that  bouse. 

Gentlemen,  the  distinction  then  is  only  this 
— **  a  like  case  of  treason"  is  a  case  of  treason 
not  specified  in  the  statute,  a  case  of  the  like 
mischief,  as  a  case  specified  in  the  statute ; 
but  the  identical  case  specified  in  the  statute 
must  be  before  you,  or,  to  avoid  all  dispute 
upon  the  subject,  I  say,  if  it  be  a  case  that  is 
not  specified  m  the  statute,  it  is  a  case  that 
must  be  shown  to  parliament  according  to  the 
directions  of  the  statute :  but  that  facts  alike 
in  their  nature,  that  open  deeds  alike  in  their 
nature  and  tendency,  nowever  various  in  their 
eircumstances,  may  prove  the  same  intention 
to  exist  in  the  minds  of  those  who  do  them, 
and  may  be  measures,  taken  in  pursuance  of 
the  same  purpose,  anil  to  effectuate  the  same 
thing,  is  a  distinction  that  appears  to  my  mind 
to  be  perfectly  obvious. 

Gentlemen,  I  conceive,  therefore,  that  the 
Question  of  compassing  the  kine's  death  is 
ttiia— whether  the  jury  are  fully  satisfied, 
conscientiously  satiraed,  that  they  have  that 
evidence,  by  which  they  find  that  the  acts, 
laid  as  overt  acts  of  compassine  the  parti- 
cular specified  treason  mentioned  in  the  in- 
dictment, were  measures  taken  in  pursuance 
of  and  to  effectuate  that  treason,  specified  at 
once  in  the  statute  and  in  the  indictment. 

Gentlemen,  I  protest  for  rovself  I  am  sorry 
to  trouble  you  thus  much  at  faxge  by  eenenil 
reasoning,  but  you  will  find  that  it  nas  an 
application,  and  a  close  application,  to  the 
case.  This  is  an  important  public  cause,  and 
therefore  we  should  be  thoroughly  understood. 
1  cannot  understand  what  constructive  overt 
acts  mean,  though  I  do  understand  constructive 
treasons.  Levying  war  a^nst  the  king,  not 
against  his  person,  but  against  his  royal  majes- 
ty, is  constructive  treason ;  that  is,  if  men  assem- 
ble together  without  any  intent  to  do  an  act, 
which  in  the  natural  consequence  of  things 
will  affect  the  king's  life,  such  as  pulling  down 
all  prisons  or  houses  of  any  other  description, 
that  is  constructive  treason,  it  being,  by  con- 
struction, as  Mr.  Justice  Foster  says,  against 
the  king's  royal  majesty,  not  levied  against 
his  person :  not  one  of  the  acts  of  a  more  fla- 

fitious  kind,  wilfully  done  or  attempted  to  be 
one,  by  which  the  kind's  life  may  oe  in  dan- 
ger, but  which  are  levelled  against  his  royal 
majesty;  these  have  by  construction  been 
held  to  be  treason :  but  even  these  the  legis- 
lature has  never  considered  as  not  authonaed 
by  the  letter  of  the  statute  ;  these  they  have 
permitted  to  be  proceeded  upon  in  the  coun- 
try as  sound  decisions  and  constructions  upon 
the  act  of  parliament :  many  have  been  con- 
ticted  upon  them ;  execution  hath  followed ; 
and  no  one  hath  ever  doubted  either  the  law 
or  the  justice  of  these  determinations.  But, 
as  to  constructive  overt  acts  of  compassing 
and  imagining  the  death  of  the  king,  where 


the  indictment  lays  the  imagining  and  com- 
passing as  the  ofiSmce,  the  overt  act  is  not 
constructive,  the  step  taken  to  efilectuate  it 
must  be  such  an  act,  wilfully  and  deliberately 
done,  as  must  satisfy  the  conscience  of  a  jury 
that  there  was  an  intention,  by  deposing,  or 
otherwise,  to  put  the  king  in  circumstances,  in 
which,  accordinE  to  the  ordinary  experience 
of  mankind,  his  life  would  be  in  oanger. 

Gentlemen,  I  hava  before  stated  to  you,  for 
anotlier  purpose,  various  acts,  which  are  overt 
acts  of  compassing  the  king's  death.  I  will 
repeat  them  shoAy :  **  Deposing  him,— en- 
tering into  measures  to  depose  him,— conspir- 
ing to  imprison  him/'— which  you  observe  is 
an  act  that  may  be  done  without  an  actual  in- 
tent to  put  him  to  death, — ^a  man  may  con- 
spire to  imprison  the  kins  without  an  actual 
intent  to  put  him  to  death,  but  you  will  find 
the  reason  why  that  is  held  to  be  compaasine 
and  imagining  the  death  of  the  king,  with 
the  sanction  of  all  times  since  this  statute  of 
Edward  3rd,  and  with  the  sanction  of  every 
species  of  judicial  authority,  which  the  coun- 
try could  give ;  ^  to  get  his  person  into  the 
power  of  conspirators." — ^Why  is  all  this  trea* 
son  }  **  Because/'  says  Mr.  Justice  Foster, 
^  the  care,  which  the  law  hath  taken  for  the 
personal  safety  of  the  king,  is  not  confined  to 
actions  or  attempts  of  a  more  flagitious  kind, 
such  as  attempts  either  to  assassinate,  or  to 
poison,  or  other  attempts,  directly  and  imme> 
diately  aiming  at  his  life ;  it  is  extended  to 
every  thing,  wilfully  and  deliberately  done,  or 
attempted,  whereby  his  life  may  be  endan- 
gered :  and  therefore  the  entering  ioti>  mea« 
sures  for  deposing,  or  imprisoning  him,  or  to 
get  his  person  into  the  power  of^the  conspi- 
rators,— these  offences  are  overt  acts  of  trea- 
son within  this  branch  of  the  statute ;  for  ex- 
perience hath  shown  that  between  the  prisons 
and  the  graves  of  princes  the  distance  is  very 
small/**  and  expeneoce  has  not  grown  weaker 
up6n  this  subject  in  modem  times ;  offences, 
which  are  not  so  personal  as  those  already 
mentioned,  have  been,  with  great  propriety, 
brought  within  the  same  rule,  as  having  a 
tendency,  though  not  so  immediate,  to  the 
same  fiital  end. 

Lord  Hale,  upon  this,  says,  ^  Though  the 
conspiracy  be  not  immediatelv,  and  directly, 
and  expressly  the  death  of  the  king,  but  the 
conspiracy  is  of  something  that  in  all  proba- 
bility must  induce  it,  and  the  overt  act  is  of 
such  a  thing  as  must  induce  it,  this  is  an  overt 
act  to  prove  the  compassing  of  the  king'sdeaih.*' 
The  instance  he  gives,  as  expository  of  his 
text,  is  this ;  **li  men  conspire  to  imprison 
the  king  by  force  and  a  strone  hand  till  he 
hath  yielded  to  certain  demands,  and  for  that 
purpose  gather  company,  or  write  letters,  this 
IS  an  overt  act  to  prove  the  compassing  of  the 
king's  death.  Wnat  is  the  reason?  he  gives 
the  same  in  snbstance,  though  different  in  the 

*  Foster's  Crown  Lawiy  discourse  1,  dii^t. 
I,3ect3. 
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ienns  of  it,  as  that  which  has  been  assigned 
by  Mr.  Justice  Foster :  **  for  it  is  in  effect  to 
despoil  him  of  his  kindly  government"* 
These  are  the  wnnlsof  lord  Hale ;  and  though 
the  reasons  given  by  lord  Hale  and  Mr. 
Justice  Foster  are  different  in  words,  they  are 
the  same  in  substance.  It  may  be  said,  with 
egual  truth,  between  despoiling  a  kin^  of  his 
Jnngly  government  and  the  graves  of  kmgs  the 
distance  is  very  small.  Imprisonment  is  the 
same  as  deposition,  and  he  whu  compasses  the 
deposition  of  the  king,  according  to  all  judi- 
cial construction,  compasses  his  death ;  it  is 
tiie  same  as  deposition,  because  it  is  a  tempo- 
rary despoiling  him  of  his  kingly  government, 
which,  accordmg  to  this  interpretation  of  the 
law,  usually  ends  in  death. 

Gentlemen,  offences  not  so  personal  as 
those  enumerated  fall  within  the  same  rule, 
as  having  a  tendency  to  the  same  fatal  end : 
if  foreigners  are  not  at  war  with  you,  the  of- 
fence of  going  into  a  foreign  country,  or  pro« 
posins  to  go  there,  or  taking  any  step  thereto 
m  order  to  invite  foreigners  into  this  king- 
dom for  a  treasonable  purpose,  can  only  fall 
within  that  branch  of  treason  of  compassing 
the  king's  death  :  if  they  are  at  war  with  you, 
then  the  same  act  amounts  to  another  species 
of  treason,  which  is  an  ^  adhering  to  the 
king's  enemies ;"  and  perhaps  you  will  find 
that  the  case  I  have  to  state  is  not  without 
pregnant  evidence  of  this  species  of  overt  act. 

Gentlemen,  having  stated  thus  much  to 
you,  I  proceed  now  to  consider  the  indict- 
znent ;  and  what  I  have  stated,  before  I  men- 
tioned the  substance  of  the  indictment,  I 
have  stated  to  lay  in  my  claim  to  Inll  credit 
with  3rou,  when  I  say,  that  no  man  living 
can  wish  to  express  to  you  more  strongly 
than  I  wish  to  do  (we  have  indeed,  each  of 
us,  as  great  an  interest  in  the  true  construc- 
tion of  this  law,  as  any  other  man  can  have 
in  it),  that  the  law  of  treason,  in  consider- 
ing the  charge,  that  I  have  brought  before 
you  under  the  command  that  has  authorized 
me  to  bring  it  here,  must  not  be  extended  one 
single  iota  beyond  what  is  the  established 
law  in  this  country,  as  established  as  the  law 
18,  that  says  that  the  property  that  you 
bought  yesterday,  you  may  give  to  whom  you 
please  to-morrow. 

Gentlemen,  the  indictment,  finding  several 
persons  entitled  to  be  tried  separately,  though 
indicted  jointly,  combined  in  a  particular  act, 
which  I  will  state  by-and-by,  has  charged 
them  with  compassing  the  king's  death :  it  has 
then  proceeded,  because  the  compassing  and 
imagination  of  the  heart  cannot  be  known  to 
inan— >and  there  must  be  an  overt  act  to  ma- 
nifest it — it  has  charged  them  with  meeting 
smong  themselves  to  cause  and  procure  a 
convention  of  divers  subjects  of  the  king,  to 
be  held  within  this  kingdom,  and  not  only  a 
convention  to  be  held  within  the  kingdom^ 
■*      ■■      ■   '■     —  ■  ■■■     >  ■  .^   -      ..     . 

•  Hales  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  ch.  IS,  p,  109, 
cd.  of  1778. 
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but  to  be  held  teith  intent  and  in  order  that  the 
persant  to  be  assembled  at  such  convention  and 
meeting  should  and  mighty  wickedly  and  trai^ 
torousty,  without  and  in  defiance  of  the  autho' 
rity,  and  against  the  will  of  Ihe  parliament  of 
this  kingdom^  subvert  and  alter  the  legislature, 
rule,  and  government  established  in  it,  and  de~ 
pose  the  king  from  the  royal  state^  title,  power, 
and^ government  thereof. 

It  then  charges  them  with  having  com^ 
posed,  written,  and  published,  and  caused  to 
oe  composed,  written,  and  published,  divers 
books,  pamphlets,  letters,  instructions,  reso- 
lutions, orders,  declarations,  addresses  and 
writings,  such  books,  pamphlets,  letters,  in- 
structions, resolutions,  orders,  declarations,  ad- 
dresses and  writings,  so  respectively  composed, 
written,  published,  and  caused  to  be  comp6sed, 
written,  and  published ,  purporting  and  contain- 
ing therein. (among  other  things)  incitements, 
encouragements,  and  exhortations,  to  move, 
induce,  and  persuade  the  subjects  of  the  king 
to  choose,  depute,  and  send  persons,  as  dele- 
gates, to  compose,  not  a  convention,  but 
svcR  a  convention  and  meeting,  that  is,  a 
convention  to  act  in  the  manner  that  the  first 
overt  act  has  stated  it,  to  be  holdenfor  the  trai^ 
torous  purposes  before  mentioned. 

It  then  states,  as  a  third  overt  act,  consul- 
tations among  them,  how,  when,  and  where, 
such  convention  and  meeting  should  be  as- 
sembled and  held,  and  by  what  means  the 
subjects  of  the  king  might  be  induced  and 
moved  to  send  persons  as  delegates  to  con- 
stitute it. 

It  then  charges,  that  these  persons  did  con- 
sent and  agree,  that  Mr.  Joyce  and  several 
other  persons  named,  should  meet,  confer, 
and  co-operate  among  themselves  and  with 
other  traitors,  to  cause  the  calling  and  assem- 
bling such  convention  and  meeting  for  such 
traitorous  purposes. 

It  then  charges  the  providing  of  arms,  of 
different  descriptions,  for  these  purposes ;  and 
then  it  charges  a  conspiracy  to  make  war  in  the 
kingdom,  and  it  charges  a  conspiracy  to  subvert 
and  alter  the  legislature  and  government  of 
the  kingdom,  and  to  depose  the  king :  that 
is,  as  I  understand  it,  that,  if  you  should  not 
be  satisfied  that  the  calling  such  a  convention, 
as  is  mentioned  in  the  first  part  of  the  indict- 
ment, was  a  mean  to  effectuate  that  com- 
passing and  imagination,  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  introductory  part  of  the  indictment, 
yet  you  will  find  in  the  evidence,  which  is  to 
Be  lud  before  you,  even  if  you  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  that  circumstance  of  calling  a  conven- 
tion, sufficient  evidence  of  a  conspiracy  to  de^ 
pose  the  king. 

It  then  states  again,  that  they  published 
several  books,  and  other  matters  of  the  same 
kind,  in  order  to  bring  about  the  traitorous 
purposes  last  mentioned;  and  charges,  as  a 
fartner  overt  act,  providing  arms  for  that 
purpose. 

Now,  gentlemen,  having  before  stated  to 
you,  tluit  a  conspiracy  to  depose  the  king, — 
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and  I  haTe  not  stated  it  to  yon  in  njr  Mm 
words,  but  in  the  words  of  the  authorities  I 
mentioDed, — ^tbat  a  conspiracy  to  depose  (he 
king,  that  a  conspiracy  to  imprison  the  kin^ 
a  conspiracy  to  procure  an  invasion,  with 
steps  taken  to  effectuate  such  a  conspiracy  (a 
conspiracy  indeed  itself  being  a  step  for  that 
purpose),  is  treason;  you  will  observe  that 
in  this  indictment,  a  conspiracy  to  depose  the 
kinjg  is  expressly  charged,  and,  I  think,  it 
willbe  clearly  proved.  If  a  conspiracy  to  de* 
pose  the  king  be  an  overt  act  of  high  treason, 
permit  me  then  to  ask  you^  what  can  a  conspi- 
lacy  1p  subvert  the  monard^y  of  the  coontiy, 
including  in  it  the  deposition  of  the  kin^  ha, 
but  an  overt  act  of  high  tjreason  ?  In  the  o)bh 
ject  of  such  a  conspiracy  the  king  is  necessa^ 
lily  involved,  and  it  is  alrtady  shown  that 
conspiring  to  depose  him  is  compassing  his 
death. 

Gd^tlemeoy  read  as  yoo  are  in  the  histm^ 
•f  the  country,  give  me  leave  to  askyou^  if 
ncasures  haH  been  taken,  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, to  effectuate  a  conspiracy  to  dethraoe 
king  William,  and  to  restpre  king  James, 
without  all  doiibt,  theasfasure  taken,  woukl 
bave  constituted  the  crime  ef  high  treason 
within  the  clause  of  compassing  the  king's 
4eath,  although  the  conspirators  could  hi^e 
been  shown  satisfactorily  to  hav<,  no  sioie 
meant  the  actual  natum  death  of  kinft 
WilliaoK  than  they  meant  the  actual  natur^ 
death  of  king  James,  whom  they  intended  to 
replace  upon  the  thrane-^but  what  says  the 
kw  to  that ; — the  law  says  you  cannot  mean 
to  depose  the  king  without  meaning  to  en- 
danger his  life,  and  if  you  mean  to  endangec 
Us  life  you  must  abide  the  consequences  ofit 

Put  It  another  way — If  the  pr({)ecl  had 
been  to  depose  the  same  king  \Villiam,  and. 
measures  had  been  taken  uoon  it — not  with  a 
view  to  bring  back  to  the  tnrone  king  James 
Sd,  but  merely  to  send  back  king  William  to 
his  former  character  of  Prince  ofOrange,  and 
not  to  restore  king  James,  but  to  restore  a 
commonwealth,  which  is  what,  I  think  I 
shall  satisfy  you,  those,  who  are  charged  by 
this  indictment^  meant  by  "  a  full  and  £ur 
representation  of  the  people,''  whether  you 
call  it  <*  a  full  and  fair  representation  of  the 
people  in  parliament,"  or  ao  not  use  the  woxda 
**  in  parliament,"  can  a  lawyer  be  found  to 
say,  that  it  could  be  slated  m  law,  that  it  is 
not  high  treason  ?  I  do  not  know  what  may 
not  be  stated — all  that  I  mean  to  say  at  pre- 
sent is,  that  according  to  the  best  lights 
which  I  can  get  of  the  law  under  which  I  have 
lived,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  probable, 
that  any  man  will  so  state  it.  Far  oe  it  from 
me,  however,  to  have  the  vanity  to  say  that 
(avowing  that  I  should  certainly  not  thmk  of 
encountering  the  current  autnorities  of  the 
country  for  centuries)  I  am,  without  the  poa- 
aibility  of  contradiction,  stating  that  I  am 
ibllowing  the  authorities  of  the  counlnr  for. 
centuries ;  but  I  am  ready  to  sajr  this,  thai  I 
cannot  conceive  or  imagine  b^  what  species  of 
leasoning,  or  upon  what  principle,  or  upon 


what  andMotrff  it  te  t«  be  eontended,  iha 
this  would  not  have  been  hig^  treason. 

Gentlemen,  take  it  anoUer  way— if  tba 
re^cides  of  king  Charles  M  had  been  tried 
for  compassing  toe  death  of  kiQfi  Charles  lsl| 
supposing  they  had  only  deposed^lum,  insteaq 
of  puttina  him  to  death,  could  they  have 
contsndeo,  that  though  they  would  have  beett 
guilty  of  higli  treason  if  they  had  placed  an* 
other  indivulual  upon  the  throne  (which  would 
have  been  alike  to  the  case  I  have  P^^of 
conspiring  to  put  James  in  the  place  of  vi'^ 
liam),  could  they  have  contended  then,  thai 
they  were  not  guilty  of  high  treason,  because 
they  deposed  the  king  without  substitulingan* 
other  king  in  his  place:  and  because  th^  hH 
the  government  to  be  fiUed  up  by  the  commoOf 
wealth,  without  a  king  } 

Give  me  leave  to  ask  another  thing— auf* 
pose  it  had  happened  aAer  king  William  cani^ 
to  the  throne,  that  not  those  events,  whicb 
did  actually  Ivippen,  took  place,  but  that  ai^ 
set  of  men  in  this  countiy  should  have  veiii^ 
tured  to  meet  in  a  convention  of  delegate* 
from  affiliated  societies,  for  the  purpose  eC 
deposing  king  William,  under  pretence  of 
assembimg  a  convention  of  the  peoplcL  having^ 
or  claiming  the  civil  and  political  authon^  of 
the  countiy,  and  intending  to  have  no  king  iq 
the  countiy,  would  it  have  been  possible  in 
king  Willuun*s  time  to  baie  contended,  be* 
cause  they  met,  under  pretence  of  beu^  % 
convention  of  the  people,  assuming  to  them* 
selves  civil  and  politic  authority,  and  wiUs 
such  meaning,  that  the  conspire^  waanol 
as  completely  a  compassing  the  death  of 
king  wniiam,asifthe  conspiracy  had  been,  byr 
the  same  p<*rsons,  in  the  case  of  affiliated  socw 
eties,  forming  the  like  convention  of  delmlefl^ 
to  brina  king  James  again  to  the  thiun^T 

If  I  levy  war  in  this  country  agsinst  the 
king,  with  intent  to  bring  another  upon  tna 
throne,  I  am  guilty  of  high  tieasofi.  Ifl  lev;y 
war,.that  ia  an  overt  act  of  compataii^  the 
king's  death*  If  I  conspire  to  levy  diraci  war 
that  is  a  oompaasi^g  or  the  lung'Bdeall^  ui^ 
less  all  the  braochea  of  the  kgislattfro  navu 
put  a  man  to  death  upon  an  error.  If  I  hold 
a  fortress*  against  the  kixig  to  put  another 


*  ^  Holding  a  castle  or  fort  agaiost  the 
king  or  his  troops,"  saya  Mr.  East, "  if  actual 
force  be  used  in  oida  to  keep  possession,  ia 
levying  war,  but  a  bare  detainer,  as  supposet 
by  shuttina  the  gates  ag^dnst  the  king  or  hia 
troops,  without  any  other  force  from  wiiluh, 
lord  Hale  conceiveth,  (says  Mr.  Justice 
Foster),  will  not  amount  to  treason.  The  last* 
mentioned  judge  has  not  told  us  what  dcgfee 
ofapprobatKm  hepvefito  this  instance  of  a 
detainer,  which,  as  he  says,  lord  Hak  coi^ 
ceivet  not  to  be  within  the  statute. 


t  To  these  words  )  find  the  foUowing  note 
by  Mr.  Hargiave,  in  his  copy  of  East's  P.  C. 
now  in  the  library  of  the  British  Musena: 
*'  Note,  that  the  supposed  case  COBM 
Foster,  not  fiom  Hate." 
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upon  fab  thtone,  T  akh  guilty  of  high  traBtson. 
Am  I  gqihy  of  no  offence  if  I  do  the  same  acts 
not  fortbelpiiTpose  ofeontinuiDg  l^e  monarchy 
oftheeoimtry  in  ahotber  person,  hut  for  the 
purpose  of  desttoying  the  monarchy  a]to^- 
tiler?  What  is  this  but  doing  an  act  mvolvmg 
in  it  high  treason,  and  more?  High  treason 
in  deposing  the  king!  more — in  bringing 
abotit  all  tmt  additional  anarchy,  which  we 
know,  which  the  experience  of  mankind 
proves  to  be  consequent  upon  the  change, 
where  the  change  is  not  only  of  the  persons 
who  adminisleir  the  government,  but  of  the 
government  itself,  ^deHructwn  can  be  called 

Gentlemen,  to  assert  therefore  that  mea« 
auieSy  taken  fik  a  total  subversion  of  the  mo- 
narchy of  tiieeountry^  inchidins;  in  tl  an  in- 
ten^n  to  dejpOse  th^  king  fmarK  the  words,  I 
state,  including  m  it  an  mtention  to  depoS|) 

**  It  may  be  fAirly  questioned,  whether 
there  be  not  many  instances  of  oonstmctive 
levying  of  war  ft^  itiort  of  the  real  guilt  and 
cnnsequcnoesofsiich  an  act,  and  much  less 
within  the  tme  meaning  of  the  stat.  95  Ed. 
Srdf  LoidHale  prefaced  theoassage  inquestion 
thtlts  If  B.  taker  flrHfy  hii  om  AotiM,  or 
the  Aoftie  of  anethet-f  itfUh  meapom  drfentive 
or  nmuroe^  purposefy  to  make  head  againit 
the  kingf  mnd  to  Becuro  kmaeff  against  the 
king*$  regal  artmf  orforeei,  then  that  is  a 
iiroyiltg  tf  awr  agoimt  the  kinf.  He  then 
proceeds.  But  the  bare  dHdttUng  tf  the 
ItingU  eadke  or  thipt  tteau  no  leouing  of 
war  wtldn  thie  etaiute.  And  his  lordship 
refers  to  a  subsequent  part  of  his  work,  where 
he  munds  his  reasofning  solelyl  on  the  stat. 
14  £ti2.  e.  1.  having  enacted  the  same  thingf 
during  the  qneenfs  life.  This,  if  it  stood, 
alone  would  not  be  a  conclusive  argument,  as 
might  be  proved  by  many  passages,  as  well 
aa  by  the  express  dedmtion  of  the  same 
author.  Besides  which,  that  statute  was  cer- 
tainly erealiveof  new  treason;  for  it  makes 
the  wilfiil  and  malicious  bumingof  the  queen's 
^ips  treason,  without  any  fiuther  qualifica- 
tion. But,  most  of  all,  I  find  it  difficult  to 
reooncite  this  opinion  with  the  preceding  part 
of  the  passage  which  I  have  referred  to ;  for, 
supposing  a  treasonable  intent  to  exist,  what 
eoltd  <tiflitmctioo  can  there  be  between  a  man'$ 
Ibrtifying  his  own  or  another's  house,  pur- 
posely to  make  head  against  the  kins,  and  to 
aecure  himself  against  the  regal  forces 
(which  is  admitted  to  be  an  overt  act  of  levy- 
itig  war),  and  the  case  of  one  wh6  detains  the 
possession  of  ^e  khig's  own  fortress  against 

f  I  do  not  so  nnderftand  hrd  Hale." 
Hargrave,  ul  iup. 

§*«  Not  quite  80;  I  ap^hend  lord  Hale 
pots  the  case  of  a  bare  detammg;  the  sta- 
tute that  of  a  d^taiaiii|f  fktdkknttfyor  rebeUi- 
eiiMlj^  ^Hk  forcif  tM  M  reikdering  the  iame 
wttM^  tig  «U^  afler  procktmtkm,**  Bar* 
giave^WJi^. 


the  king),  are  not  overt  acts  of  compassing 
the  king's  death,  merely  because  the  statute 
of  Edward  3rd,  has  not  included  all  overt 
acts  in  words,  but  as  left  to  juries  to  determine 
what  are  overt  acts,  by  which  they  can  prova- 
bly  attaint— to  assert  that  the  statute  does  not 
include  the  case,  because  it  is  compassing  the 
death  of  the  king,  and  more  ;  if  this  were  to 
be  asserted  in  a  court  of  justice  (what  is  as- 
serted out  of  a  court  of  justice  no  man  pays 
much  attention  to),  I  should  certainly  sav  of 
it.  that  it  was  the  assertion  of  those  who  had 
iU  considered  the  law ;  and  if  asserted  out  of 
a  court  of  justice,  and  with  a  reference  to  what 
is  to  be  done  in  a  court  of  justice,  I  should 
fliy  it  deserved  to  have  an  observation  of  a 
harsher  kind  made  upon  it.  * 

This  indictment,  besides  charging  a  conspi- 
racy to  depose  the  king,  in  express  terms,  of 
which  I  shall  insist  before  you  there  is  abun- 
dant evidence,  charges  a  conspiracy  to  call  a 

himself,  with  the  same  intent?  for  the  man- 
nisr  of  putting  the  first  case  supposes  thdt  no 
tettstance  has  been  actually  made.    On  the 
contrary,  is  not  the  latter  ease,  put  by  lord 
Hale,  as  much  at  Iftast  within  the  reiison  and 
contemplation  of  the  stat.  $5  £d.  Srd,  as  the 
former  onef    Is  not  the  act  of  fortifying  a 
private  house,  which  may  happen  from  capnce 
of  a  more  equivocal  nature  in  itself  than  that 
of  a  governor  of  a  fottress  renting  to  deliver 
it  up  to  the  king  upon  his  summons,  and 
shutting  the  gates  aj^inst  him.    Admitting, 
that  this  latter  is  not  conclusive  evidence  of  a 
tnutorous  intent  any  more  than  the  other; 
yet  surely  it  seems  sufficient  to  leave  to  a 
jury.      It  ii    holding  a  cattle   againtt    the 
AffMf,  which  is  as  much  an  act  of  hostility, 
and  a  throwing  ofi'  of  the  allegiance  due  to 
hini,  as  any  of  the  ordinarjf  preparatioi^s  of 
war  are  admitted  to  fall  within  the  description 
of  ler^ing  war,  thoogh  no  act  of  force  luls 
been  m  fact  exerted.    In  the  case  of  the  earl 
of  Essex,  it  is  even  said,  that  keeping  armed 
men  against  the  king's  command  is  a  levying 
of  war  aeain^  him  ^ut  this  must  be  imder- 
atood,  that  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
armed  was  treasonable),  whkh  is  a  far  less 
decisive  act  of  opposition  than  the  other,  and 
\fSrd  Hale  himself,  speaking  in  another  placo 
of  the  stat.  S6.  H.  c  IS,  says,  tliat  that  part  of 
it  whereby  the  rebeUious  detaining  of  tho 
khig's casUes,  af^r  summons  by  proclamation 
is  made  high  treason,  seems  to  be  treason 
within  the  stat.  95,  Ed.  drd ;  and  both  lord 
Hale  and  Foster,  J.  i^ree,  that  if  the  bare  do* 
tainer  be  done  in  coniederacv  with  enemies  or 
rebels,  that  cir^mstance  will  make  it  treason, 
in  the  one  case  under  the  clause  of  adhering 
to  the  king's  enemies,  in  the  other  under  that 
of  levying  war.  The  same  rule  applies  to  the 
delivery  up  of  a  castie  to  rebels  or  enemies, 
by  treachety,  and  in  combination  with  them ; 
but  not  if  it  happened  through  cowardice  or 
imphtidcmce.''   1  East'f^Ptoas.  of  the  Crowo 
ch.  9,  s.  t4« 
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convention  agaimt  the  will,  in  defiance  o^  and 
against  the  authority  qf  parliament,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deposing  the  king ;  it  charges  fartheracts, 
namely,  that  they  caused  to  he  composed  and 
written  divers  books,  pamphlets,  letters,  in- 
structions, resolutions,  orders,  declarations, 
addresses,  and  writings,  containing  incite- 
ments, inducements,  and  exhortations,  to 
move,  seduce,  and  persuade  the  subjects  of 
the  king  to  send  delegates  to  such  convention  ; 
as  to  which  I  say  of  many  of  them,  though 
I  did  not  know  their  real  character  till  I  had 
seen  them  all  together,  that  they  are  both 
overt  acts,  andevidenceof  overt  acts  of  high 
treason. 

Now,  before  I  state  to  you  the  particulan 
of 'the  evidence,  I  am  afraid  I  must,  however 
painful  it  is  to  me  to  ask  so  ^reat  a  portion  of 
your  attention,  trouble  you  with  some  general 
observations,  tliat  I  think  will  have  a  tenden- 
cy to  render  intelligible  to  you  the  complicat- 
ed mass  of  evidence,  which  I  have  to  lay  be- 
fore you. 

Gentlemen,  the  convention,  meant  to  be 
called  by  those  who  are  charged  with  the 
conspiracy  in  this  indictment,  was,  as  I  col- 
lect irom  the  effect  of  the  evidence,  a  conven- 
tion of  persons,  who  were  to  assume  the  cha- 
racter of  a  convention  of  the  people,  claiming, 
as  such,  all  civil  and  political  autliority,  pro- 
posing to  exercise  it  by  altering  the  govern- 
ment, otherwise  than  by  acts  of  the  present 
constituted  legislature,  otherwise  than  by 
those  statutes,  according  to  which  the  king 
has  sworn  at  the  hazard  of  his  life  to  govern. 

Gentlemen,  if  this  is  made  out,  it  appears 
to  me  to  follow  necessarilv  on  the  part  of  all 
who  took  a  s^ep  to  assemble  it,  that  they  are 
guilty  of  a  conspiracy  to  depose  the  king,  to 
depose  him  from  the  character  which  he  holds 
in  the  constitution  of  the  sovereign  power  of 
this  kingdom,  as  by  law  established,  that  law 
by  whicn  I  sigain  repeat  to  you,  he  is  sworn 
to  govern. 

Gentlemen,  if  they  conspired  to  assemble 
in  a  convention,  which  was  of  its  own  autho- 
rity, and  against  the  will  of  the  legislature, 
and  in  defiance  of  it,  to  act  as  an  assembly  to 
constitute  a  government,  and  to  assume  so 
i'ar  sovereign  power,  it  is,  I  conceive,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  England,  a  conspiracy  to  de- 
pose firom  the  sovereignty  him,  who  under 
the  restraints  of  the  constitution  and  the  law, 
now  holds  that  soverei^ty.  There  cannot 
be  two  sovereign  powers  in  a  state ;  there  may 
be  a  complication  of  authorities,  vested  in  a 
great  variety  of  persons,  making  up  one  sove- 
reign power,  but  there  cannot  be  two  sovereign 
powers  in  a  state :  il  is  impossible.  If  a  meeting 
assembled  as  a  convention  of  the  people,  arro- 
gating to  themselves  all  civil  and  pohtical  au« 
thority  as  such,  and  meaning  to  exercise  it, 
one  or  other  of  these  consequences  must  fol- 
low :  the  king  and  the  parliament  must  be 
obedient  to  the  meeting,  or  the  meetii^  as- 
a^bled  as  a  convention,  must  be  obedient  to 
the  king  and  parliament :  if  the  meeting  is  to 


be  ^obedient  to  the  king  and  paiiiament,  i| 

cannot  effect  its  purposes ;  it  is  impossible :  if 
its  purpose  be  to  depose  the  king,  I  say,  a 
conspiracv  to  call  sucn  a  meeting  is  an  overt 
act  of  high  treason. 

Gentlemen,  I  beg  your  attention  lo  my  ex* 
pressions :  if  the  meetine  means  to  oblige  the 
king  and  parliament  to  be  obedient  to  theni 
by  Sie  exertion  of  open  force,  though  it  may 
not  effect  its  purpose,  that  makes  no  difference, 
the  law  must  be  the  same — I  may  be  wrung 
perhaps  in  stating  the  law,  but  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  law  must  be  the  same  if  the 
meeting  projects  the  purpose,  whether  tbe 
force  of  the  meeting  is  sumcient  to  effect  the 
purpose  or  not. 

This,  I  say,  is  a  conspiracy  to  assume  tlie 
sovereign  power:  it  is  a  conspiracy  therefore 
of  necessity  meant  to  depose  the  existing 
power,  and  of  necessity  to  depose  the  king. 
I  say  meant  to  depose;  for  I  repeat  it,  that 
whether  the  conspiracy  is  successful  or  not,  is 
immaterial. 

Gentlemen,  though  the  particular  fact  of 
calling  such  a  convention,  now  alleged  as  aa 
overt  act  of  treason,  may  be  represented  to  b« 
new  in  the  history  of  this  countrv,  it  is  not 
therefore,  and  because  it  is  new  only  inasmuch 
as  it  is  more  than  ordinarily  audacious,  less  an 
overt  act  of  compassing  the  death  or  depou- 
tion  of  the  kin^,  if  the  intent  of  it  was  tosiU>- 
vert  the  sovereign  ruling  power. 

Gentlemen,  there  is  another  distinction,  to 
which  I  would  beg  your  attention.  It  is  of 
no  consequence  whether  the  first  meetings 
proposed  to  be  assembled,  was  deigned  to  be  a 
convention^  that  thouid  assume  all  civil  and  po<^ 
litical  authority,  or  wot  onfy  to  devise  the  means 
of  forming  a  constituent  assenMy,  a  body  which 
should  assume  it ;  for  any  act  taken  towards 
assuming  it  against  the  will,  in  defiance  of, 
and  against  the  authority  of  the  kine  and  par- 
liament, and  removing  him  from  t^at  situa* 
tion  in  the  character  of  sovereign,  which  bo 
has  in  this  country;  any  act  taken  towards 
the  formation  of  a  body,  which  was  to  assume 
such  authority,  is  an  act  of  conspiring  the 
deposition  of  the  king :  any  act  towards  con- 
vening a  national  assembly,  to  act  with  so* 
yereign  power,  not  formed  by  the  legislature^ 
is  an  act  done  towards  deposing  the  king,  who 
now  has,  under  the  restraints  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  the  provisions  and  limitations  of  the 
lawi  the  sovereign  power  vested  in  him.  You 
cannot  set  about  organizing  a  body,  wliich  is 
thus  to  act,  without  meaning  to  depose  tbe 
king,  without  meaning  to  form  a  booy  that  i^ 
to  usurp  tlie  powers  of  government 

Gentlemen,  I  think  the  evidence,  that  I 
shall  lay  before  you,  will  most  abundantly 
satisfy  you  that  the  convention,  which  thd 
persons  charged  conspired  to  form,  was  a  con- 
vention to  alter  the  whole  form  of  the  8ove« 
reign  power  of  this  country,  that  it  was  to 
form,  or  to  devise  the  means  of  forming,  a  re* 
pnssentativc  govemaent-^to  vest  in  a  body, 
founded  ypon  imiversal  sufiiagey  and  tbo  u* 
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leged  unaUeaable,  and,  as  tUey  arc  called,  im- 
prescripiible  rights  of  man,  all  ike  UgUlatme 
and  executive  gaoemment  rfthe  country ;  that 
a  conspiracy  to  this  end  Would  be  an  overt  act 
of  high  treason,  I  presume  cannot  be  disput- 
ed ;  it  deposes  the  king  in  the  destruction  of 
tile  regal  office  in  the  constitution  of  the 
state. 

Gentlemen,  I  go  farther :  if  it  had  been  in- 
tended to  have  retained  the  name  and  office 
of  the  king  in  the  country,  and  to  have  re- 
tained it  in  the  person  oi  the  present  king, 
creating,  however,  by  the  authority  of  the  in- 
tended convention,  a  new  legislature,  to  act 
with  him,  provided  thev  wouQ  allow  him  to 
set  with  such  new  legislature,  and  thus  calling 
upon  him  to  act  agamst  the  express  obliga- 
tions of  his  coronation  oath,  if  he  could  forget 
^t,  it  still  would  have  been  a  conspiracy  to 
depose  him  from  his  royal  authority,  as  now 
established :  if  he  refused  to  act,  he  must  ne* 
cessarily  be  deposed  from  that  authority ;  if  he 
did  accept,  he  was  not  the  king  of  Bn^land, 
as  he  is  established  by  law  the  king  or  Eng- 
land. But  he  could  not  accept;  he  could  not 
so  govern ;  he  is  sworn  not  so  to  govern;  he 
must  reiiise,  must  resist,  and,  in  consequence 
of  resisting,  his  life  must  be  in  danger. 

Take  it  either  way,  that  persons  conspired 
to  form  a  convention  to  ^assume  all  civil  and 
political  authority,  as  pretending  to  be  a  con- 
vention of  the  people  (I  care  not  with  how 
much  audacity  they  pretend  to  be  a  conven- 
tion of  the  people),  or  to  devise  the  means  of 
constituting  such  a  convention,  in  order,  and 
with  the  intent,  and  against  the  authority  of 
parUament,  that  there  should  be  no  king,  or 
m  order  to  the  erecting,  by  their  own  autho- 
rity, a  new  legislature  to  act  together  with  a 
king,  and  together  with  the  kin^,  if  they  per- 
mitled  ths  preteni  to  be  the  king^  I  submit 
that  such  a  conspiracy  is  an  overt  act  in  the 
true  construction  of  law,  and  hish  treason  in 
compassing  the  king's  death.    Tne  king  must 
be  deposea  while  such  a  new  constitution  was 
framing ;  he  could  not  treat  with  such  a  con- 
vention till  he  had  been  deposed;  it  could  be 
those  only,  that  had  sovereign  authority,  that 
could  frame  a  constitution:  then  he  is  surely, 
by  tiiis,  despoiled  of  his  kingly  government, 
even  as  in  a  case,  of  temporary  linprisonment 
I  repeat  again,  that  he  could  not,  consistently 
with  his  coronation  oathy'^do  oliierwise  than 
reject  it  when  framed :  it  must  be  taken  for 
granted  he  would  reject  it ;  his  life,  therefore, 
could  not  but  be  in  danger.    To  suppose  that 
such  a  meeting,  which  proposed  a  new  con- 
stitution, would  depart  quietly  home,  and  not 
act,  if  it  was  not  accepted,  is  out  of  the  reach 
of  all  human  credulity ;  it  is  not  according  to 
the  ordinary  course  and  experience  of  man- 
kind, to  suppose  that  they  should  meet  in 
numbers,  and  make  no  use  of  their  numbers, 
if  the  show  of  them  did  not  produce  the  effect 
intended :  this  is  not  accordmg  to  the  ordinaiy 
course  and  experience  of  mankind.^ 
OentiemeDy  the  king  in  his  parliament 


could  not  be  the  sovereign  power  the  moment 
the  meeting  could  act  as  a  national  consti- 
tuting assembly,  or  could  direct,  with  effect, 
such  an  assembly  to  meet.  The  power  so  to 
act,  or  to  organae  with  effect  such  a  meeting 
that  should  so  act,  must  pro  tempore  depose 
every  other  power.  This  is  the  character  of 
a  convention  of  the  people,  I  think,  as  given 
in  the  evidence  I  have  to  lay  before  you. 
With  respect  to  the  defendant,  I  think  I  shall 
satisfy  you  he  conspired  to  call  such  a  conven- 
tion ;  and  that  he  said  that  the  convention^ 
which  I  am  to  call,  is  irresistible,  it  is 
unlimited,  it  is  uncontrollable,  and  Uiat  bj 
such  a  convention,  my  full  and  fair  represent 
tation  of  the  people^  or  a  full  and  fair  repre^ 
uniaiion  in  paWiomenf  (if  you  choose  to  take 
that  expression,  for  it  is  not  mere  expression 
that  determines  what  men  mean),  is  to  be 
accompUshed. 

Gentlemen,  in  the  country  in  which  I  am 
speaking,  when  a  vacant  throne  was  £iven  (I 
am  now  alluding  to  the  time  of  king  William) 
by  those,  who,  as  they  are  stated  m  the  BiU 
of  Rights,  represented  all  the  estates  of  the 
people  of  this  realm,  to  king  William  and 
queen  Mary,  they,  who  gave  it,  ceased  to 
have  or  to  exercise  the  power  of  sovereignty ; 
in  that  instant,  as  every  law^rer  must  speak  of 
it,  in  that  instant  the  sovereign  power  of  this 
countrv  became  vested  in  the  king  and  queen 
upon  the  throne,  to  be  exercised  in  legislation, 
undoubtedly,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
parliament,  formed  according  to  the  law  and 
custom  of  tlie  country — incapable  of  beui|; 
exercised  otherwise,  and,  as  to  the  executive 
authority,  exercised  under  the  control  of  pro- 
visions and  limitations  of  the  law  and  consti- 
tution, and  with  the  advice  which,  in  every 
act  which  the  king  does, 'makes  somebody 
responsible. 

I  insist  that  the  design  of  conspiring  to 
assemble  the  people,  who  were  to  act  as  a 
convention  of  the  people,  claiming  all  civil 
and  political  authority,  or  claiming  power  to 
alter,  against  its  ¥rill,  the  constituted  legisla- 
ture, or  a  meeUng  to  form  the  means  of  bring- 
ing together  such  a  convention  so  to  act,  is  an 
attempt  to  create  a  power  subversive  of  the 
authority  of  the  king  and  parliament,  a  power, 
which  he  is  bound  by  oath  to  resist  at  ail 
hazards.  But  it  will  not  rest  here :  thb  will 
be  sufficiently  proved;  but  evidence  will  like- 
wise be  offereu  to  ;fou  as  satisfactory  to  prove 
that  the  express  object  of  calling  this  conven- 
tion, the  express  object  of  appointing  a  com- 
mitte  df  conference  and  co-opera^tion,  which 
was  to  devise  the  means  of  constitutine  such 
a  convention,  was  ultimately,  and  finally, 
and  in  their  prospect,  the  depotiiion  of  tkt 
king. 

Gentlemen,  beyond  this,  and  suppoang  it 
not  to  be  pcoved,  the  indictment  has  charged 
as  overt  act^  a  conspiracy,  without  the  mean 
of  a  convention,  and  not  through  that 
medium,  to  depose  the  king ;  ifthatconspi* 
lac^  ia  made  out  by  of 
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a  eonventioii,  assomingill  political  itithonly, 
nor  a  meeting  to  devise  the  means  of  calling 
a  coiiventioD,  wliicfa  should  assume  all  jiotiti- 
cal  aiitbori^,  was  intended,  yet  the  mdicU 
ment  is  made  good. 

Gentlemen,  the  indictment  &rdlerchaige& 
as  an  overt  act  of  compassing  the  kingfs 
death,  which  without  question  it  is,  the  con- 
spinu^  to  levy  war;  I  do  not  mean  con- 
fltnictive  war.  Thu  I  state,  without  question, 
to  be  an  overt  act  of  compassing  the  kiiu^s 
death.  A  rising  to  oblige  the  king  to  alter  ms 
measures  of  government  amounts  to  levying 
war  witUn  the  statute.  A  conspiracy  to  levy 
war  for  this  purnose  is  an  overt  act  of  com- 
passing the  KJDgs  death.  If  they  conspired 
to  Ibim  a  ftpraeniaihe  gaotmmtntj  excluding 
the  king  entirely^  which  I  say  is  the  fact,  or. 
If  they  conspired  not  to  form  a  representative 
government  excluding  the  king  entirely,  but 
yet  to  compel  him,  bv  their  own  strength  and 
fince,  lo  govern  with  others,  and  without 
tfaoae,  whioi  he  chose  to  remain  with  him,  by 
whboe  advice  and  consent  alone  he  is  sworn 
and  bound  to  govern,  I  mean  the  great 
touncil  of  the  nation,  the  Lords  in  Piu-liament 
aasembled,  the  Commons  in  Parliament  as- 
aembiedy  according  to  the  constitution  of  the 
ieoutatiy,  and  to  substitute  against  hiswilL 
and  aeunst  the  will  of  the  present  constitutea 
authority  of  the  country  another  authority, 
formed  on  the  principles  of  universal  suffiage 
and  annual  representation,  and  so  formed 
without  the  authority  of  pariiament,  I  must 
submit  to  the  court,  and  to  you,  that  conspir- 
Inj^to  do  this  wtmld  be  an  overt  act  of  treason 
or  deposing  the  king,  and  therefore  of  com- 
passing his  death. 

Gentlemen,  you  will  also  observe  the 
indictment  hks  charged,  Mid  proof  will  be 
offered  to  you  to  make  it  out,  that  these 
objects  were  meant  to  be  carried  by  force,  by 
actual  force. 

Gentlemen,  the  case,  as  I  have  hitherto 
represented  i^  is  not  a  case  aiming  merely  at 
intimidating  the  leaislature,  and  mducing  it 
by  an  act  (fone,  which  was,  according  lo  the 
forms  of  the  constitution,  to  bury  the  consti- 
tution in  its  grave,  to  new-mould  the  sovereign 
power ;  the  case  goes  hx  beyond  this ;  appli- 
cation in  any  sliape  to  parliament  was  not 
only  disavowed,  but  the  very  competency  of 
parliament,  if  applied  to,  to  make  a  law  td 
newomodel  the  governments  was  disputed, 
and  denied  J  the  idea  of  that  competency  was 
held  to  be  irreconcilable  to  the  very  principle 
iqxm  which  these  persons  assembled.  I 
musthowever  insist,  and  I  mean  to  doit,  with 
the  foil  concurrence  of  my  humble  opinion, 
that  acon^nracy  to  eompel  the  king,  by  forces 
acaixutt  his  will,  to  nve  his  assent  to  an  act 
obtained  from  the  Houses  of  Pariiameot  in 
aider  to  alter  thtf  government  and  fitme  of 
the  canstitution  or  the  eountty,  whether  it 
waa  obtained  &om  the  two  Hooaes  of  Parlia« 
wmBAf  ordtheroftheniybyovetsiHagtbemi 
or  aot  ovenMrtBg  thtnij  i  that  itotiaqpnoyi 
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bv  fbroe,  to  c6mpel  the  king^  in  the  exerdse 
of  the  highest  and  ]lx>st  essential  act  of  the 
sovbreignqr  of  this  couiitiy,  in  the  act  of  nving 
his  consent  to  such  an  act^ — to  compel  bun, 
by  ibroe,  to  do  that^  is  unquestionably  aa 
tivert  act  of  treason  in  deposing  him,  and  .in 
compassing  his  death.  It  is  neither  more  nbir 
less,  to  explain  it  in  a  word,  than  to  substitute 
the  will  or  those,  who  conspired  to  fbrce  hkn. 
in  the  room  of  that  royal  will,  in  which,  ^a 
by  which  alone,  the  laws  of  this  country,  and 
the  constitution  of  this  countiy,  have  said 
that  a  bill  fhowever  obtained  before  it  comes 
to  htm)  shall  receive  the  authority  of  a  statute. 

GettUemen,  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
state  thus  much  before  I  come  to  state  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  and  I  will  state  to 
you  in  a  word  why.  It  is  not  to  be  expect^ 
by  persons,  who  execute  the  great  and  im^r- 
tint  duty  in  the  great  and  important  station, 
the  functions  of  which  you  are  now  callea 
upon  to  execute,  that  council  at  the  bar  shall 
be  able  to  state  to  you  law,  that  no  man  can 
question  the  soundness  of:  nay,  genUemen^  it 
is  not  U>  be  expected  by  you  that  counsel  at 
the  bar  should  be  able  to  state  to  you  in  all 
cases  law,  which  men  of  grave  character,  and 
excellent  understanding,  of  great  reason,  and 
great  exDcrience  in  their  profession,  may  not 
dispute  tne  soundness  of.  It  is  the  duty  of 
counsel,  more  particularly  it  is  the  duty  of 
that  counsel,  who  ought  to  remember  that,  i^ 
in  OTotecutins  the  subject,  he  presses  blni 
unfairly,  he  oetrays  in  the  most  essential 
point  the  duty  which  he  owes  to  the  sote« 
reign :  it  is  his  duty  to  endtevour  ^ithfnliy 
and  honesUy  to  explain  and  expound  the  law, 
that  is,  to  apply  to  the  facts  of  the  particular 
case,  reasoning  upon  the  law,  according  as  he 
is  able  to  do  it,  in  the  exercise  of  painful 
industry,  exerted  under  the  reflection  tnat  he 
is  under  much  obligation  at  least  to  endeavour 
to  represent  the  law  truly. 

Gentiemen,  I  have  thought  it  my  duty,  lii 
a  prosecution,  the  principles  of  which  interest 
the  civil  happiness  of  all  mankind,  to  mention 
distinctly  and  fairly  what  are,  the  principled 
upon  which  I  proceed;  I  have  no  doubt  in 
my  own  mind,  but  that  I  have  stated  theser 
doctrines  as  the  law  of  England  would  state 
them,  and|I  chum  from  you  and  from  tiie 
public  that,  in  the  lair  exercise  of  my  duty, 
conducted  under  such  a  sense  and  understand-' 
ing  of  that  duty,  as  I  have  now  explained  to 
you,  you  and  they  will  do  me  the  credit  at 
least  to  think,  that  the  principles  which  I 
have  stated  are  such  as  1  believe  to  be  sanc- 
tioaed  by  the  law  of  England. 

Gentiemen,  I  shall  presume  fbr  a  raomeht^ 
afbr  having  read  to  you  the  indictment^  and 
eiven  you  that  exposition  of  it,  whKh  I 
humbly  oiler  to  your  atttention,  that  the  kw 
has  (at  least,  according  to  fury  jtitlgment,  if 
certamly  has)  been  eompliea  wi£  in  this 
respect;  namely,  the  Indictment  had  toM  yoa 
with  sufficient  certainty  what  it  is,  that  ttf 
■MMtttto  be  iflipiffida^MftOfcrt  iet  of  eo<n» 
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pwnog  the  Idagf 8  death.  Itisnottiecesatiy 
to  be  oisputing  that  bqW|  because,  if  I  bave 
ttiled  in  the  due  execution  of  my  duty  in  that 
lespecty  the  prisoner  cannot  be  uijured  by  it, 

Gentlemeni  I  have  before  said  to  you, 
Ibal,  in  a  case  of  high  treason,  the  evidence 
imvt  not  only  be  convincing,  but  it  must  be 
^brmal ;  and,  though  the  object  of  the  security 
of  the  person  and  government  of  the  king  is 
the  highest  object  that  the  law  has  looked  to, 
jet  I  must,  at  the  same  time,  inform  vou, 
that  the  law  for  the  security  of  the  public, 
which  is  in  truth  part  of  the  object  involved 
in  the  o^tct  of  the  security  of  the  penon  and 
government  of  the  kine— is  essentially  united 
with  it— and  inseparable  from  it :  the  law  has 
lefiuired  not  only  that  you  shall  have  one 
witness,  if  he  were  the  most  credible  man  in 
the  world,  to  give  convincing  evidence  of  the 
fact,  but  that  that  convincing  evidence  must 
be  rendered  yet  more  conclusive  by  the  testis 
mony  of  two  witnesses ;  that  you  should  at 
least  have  one  witness  to  one  overt  act,  and 
another  to  another  overt  act  of  the  same 
^ecies  of  treason. 

Gentlemen,  having  stated  to  you  the  pro- 
ject, in  a  general  way,  to  which  i  apprehend 
this  indictment  applies,  I  presume  that  you 
may  possibly  reason  thus:  When  this  inoict- 
ment  chargjBS»  that  these  persons  compassed 
the  death  of  the  king,  and  to  depose  him,—- 
that  th^  conspired  to  assemble  a  convention 
in  defiance  of  the  authority  of  parliaments-^ 
to  jBubvert  the  rule  and  sovemment  of  the 
kingdom,  against  the  will  and  in  defiance  of 
the  legi8iature,-*to  dethrone  the  monarch, 
reigning  in  the  hearts  of  a  ereat  nuuority  of 
his  people,  }rou  will  natural^  ask,— by  what 
process  was  it,  that  such  persons  as  these 
could  efiEectuate  sucl|  a  purpose  ?  When  the 
indictment  charges,  that  they  composed  a 
great  variety  of  books,  containmg  incitements 
to  choose  persons,  as  delegates,  to  compose  a 
convention  for  such  traitorous  purposcsy— in 
what  language,  you  will  naturally  ask,  could 
such  incitements  to  such  a  momentous  project, 
have  been  conveyed,  and  to  whom  could  that 
tenguage  have  been  addressed?  When  it 
chtf^es,  that  they  met,  and  deliberated 
among  themselves,  together  with  divers  other 
61se  traitors,— at  what  time,  >n  what  manner, 
and  in  what  place,  it  may  be  asked,  have 
these  people  met  to  delit)erate  upon  thai  pro- 
ject, mr  the  accomplishment  of  whtc^)  so  many 
pec^ons  must  be  engaged?— Bv  what  means 
were  they  to  bring  together  the  subjects  of 
the  country,  to  send  delegates  to  such  a 
trattorouf  convention,  to  assume  such  sove^ 
reign  power?  This  sort  of  question  may  be 
fMursued.  I  shall  not  pursue  it  by  observa- 
tions upon  every  overt  act  in  this  indictment 

Now,  gentlemen,  my  answer  to  this  is  a 
short  oae*  I  think  it  will  be  proved  to  your 
satisfaction,  that,  as  they  meanly  in  the 
words  of  the  act  of  parliament,  to  mtroduce 
t^  ayuem  of  miaety  and  anaithy,  which 
prevailed  ia  Drance^  tnigr  meant  to  introduce 


il  by  the  same  means,— to  proceed  upon  the 
same  principles  to  the  same  endy— ana  by  the 
same  acts  to  execute  the  same  purposeau 

Gentlemen,  if  the  experience  of  Europe  had 
not  manifesftod  what  has  passed-  in  Franco 
(and  this  prefect  might  i>erhaps  be  brought 
from  France  into  Great  Britain  by  but  an  m* 
dividual  or  two%  if  that  experience  liad  not 
shown  us  what  has  passed  in  France^  to  tha 
destruction  of  its  old  government— to  the  de- 
struction alike  of  that  government  which 
they  substituted  in  the  room  of  its  old  to* 
vernment— and  which,  in  the  last  actofili 
power,  protested  against  the  existence  of 
clubs,  as  incompatible  with  the  security  of 
any  country,  I  say,  till  the  subversion  or  go>i 
vemmcnt  in  France  took  place,  and  upon 
principles,  to  a  blind  admiration  of  whicn  in 
this  country, — a  counti^  which,  under  the  p^ 
culiar  favour  of  Providence,  is  alike  in  lis 
blessing^  as  it  is  in  its  situation,  *^  ioio  iimsm 
arte  BrUannoi^*  we  have  found  a.  disposition 
to  sacrifice  all  those  blessings— it  could  not 
perhaps  have  entered  into  t&  heart  of  man 
to  conceive,  that  a  nnyect  so  extensive  should 
have  been  set  on  loot  by  persons  in  nomber 
so  few; — ^that  a  project,  existing  almost  every 
where,  should  yet  be  visible  no  where; — that 
a  project  should  be  so  deeply  combined,  and 
complicated, — should  exist  to  such  an  aunoi^ 
inconceivable  extent, — should  be  formed  with 
so  much  pohtical  craft — ^it  could  not  entes 
into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive,  that  it 
should  have  existed  in  any  country,  much 
less,  that  it  was  possible  that  it  should  exist 
in  this  country  or  Great  Britain  to  the  extent 
in  which  I  am  sure,  whatever  your  verdict 
mav  say  upon  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner,  yoa 
will  be  satisfied  it  has  existed  in  this  countiyr 

But.the  law  of  England  does  not  require 
that  any  such  case  as  this  should  be  proved 
before  you.  If  you  are  satisfied  ^t  what 
the  indictment  cbarees  was  imagined,  and 
that  a  step  was  taken  to  effectuate  that 
inteot,  it  is  enough— it  is  not  the  extent^  in 
which  the  project  was  proceeded  upon — ^itis 
not  the  extent  to  which  the  project  waa 
ruinous— it  is  not  necessary  to  prove,  that  the 
means  were  as  competent  to  the  end  pro- 
posed, as  they  were  thought  to  be,  by  those 
who  used  them.  No,  gentlemen,  the  provi- 
dence of  the  law  steps  in  upon  their  first  ro<H 
tion,  whether  they  furnish  themselves  with 
means  adeauate  or  inadequate  to  their  pur- 
poses— the  taw  steps  in  then,  conceiving  its 
providence  at  that  moment  to  be  necessary 
for  the  safety  of  the  king  and  the  security  of 
the  subject 

The  project,  the  general  character  of  which 
I  shall  give  you,  proving  it  by  the  particular 
facts,  and  applying  the  particular  nets  (for  I' 
have  no  rignt  to  give  you  the  general  ptfojeet^ 
unless  I  can  sq  apply  the  particular  iacts)  to 
the  person  now  accused,  seems  to  me  to  have 
been  this.  Imported  from  France  in  the 
Utter  end  of  the  year  1791  or  1792^  by  whom 
brought  hitiier  it  does  not  much  nutter,  the 
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intent  was  to  constitute  in  London,  with 
affiliated  societies  in  the  country,  clubs  which 
were  to  govern  this  country  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  the  French  government,  the  alleged 
unalienable,  imprescriptible  rights  of  man, 
such,  as  they  are  stated  to  be,  inconsistent  in 
the  very  nature  of  them  with  the  being  of  a 
lung  or  of  lords  in  a  government — deposing, 
therefore,  the  moment  they  come  into  execu- 
tion, in  the  act  of  creating  a  sovereign  power, 
either  mediately  or  immediately,  uie  king, 
and  introducing  a  republican  government 
with  a  right  of  eternal  reform,  and  therefore 
with  a  prospect  of  eternal  revolution. 

Oentiemen,  we  have  all  heard  of  a  club 
called  the  Jacobin  Club  at  Paris.  This,  witli 
its  affiliated  societies, — however  impossible  it 
was  thought  that  it  should  effect  such  things, 
^-however  wild  the  man  would  have  been 
thought,  into  whose  head  such  an  imagina^- 
tion  could  have  entered  as  that  it  could  effect 
them,  first  overset  the  old  constitution,  then 
introduced  another,  which  could  not  exist 
upon  the  principles  which  gave  it  birth,  and 
has  finally  introduced  government  after  go- 
Temment,  till  it  has  at  last  lef^  the  country 
in  that  undescribable  state  of  things  in  which 
we  now  see  it. 

Gentlemen,  the  great  end  of  the  persons 
concerned  in  this  project,  though  not  alto- 
eether  visible,  or  not  much  disclosed  upon  its 
first  formation,  was,  when  they  had  suffi- 
ciently difiiised  their  principles  through  this 
country,  by  artifice, — ^oy  union, — hy  combi- 
nation, —  by  affiliation, — by  fraternization 
(those  who  formed  the  project,  whoever  they 
were,  endeavouring  to  force  it  into  execution 
by  means  which  perhaps  would  shock  the 
minds  of  men  that  are  not  always  dwelling 
upon  political  subjects),  to  assemble  a  con- 
vention of  delegates  from  clubs,  to  assume 
the  power  of  the  people,  supported  in  the 
assumption  and  exercise  of  that  power  by 
^e  individual  members  of  the  affiliated  so- 
cieties, and  by  their  combined  strength. 

Gentlemen,  we  have  no  occasion  in  this 
cause  to  be  disputing  upon  abstract  questions, 
as  to  the  power  of  the  people  to  change  their 
government.  I  state  to  you,  that  the  inten- 
tion was,  to  assemble  a  convention  of  dele- 
gates from  those  clubs,  to  assume  the  powers 
of  government.  The  people,  the  infinite  ma- 
jonty  of  the  people  adverse  to  any  change, 
distin^ishing  between  abuses  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  government,  and  vices  in  the 
form  of  the  government  administered,  nay, 
ardently  attadied  to  the  old  government, 
must  have  been  averse  to  have  been  subdued 
by  a  convention  of  the  delegates  from  these 
societies,  who  meant  to  have  assumed  .the  re- 
presentation of  the  people,  and  to  have  exer- 
cised the  powers  which  they  stated  to  be  in- 
herent in  those  whom  they  professed  to  re* 
present. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive, 
afler  what  has  happened  in  fact  in  France, 
bow  it  should  happen  that  the  opinion  of  these 


fraternizing  societies  should  have  the  force  of 
the  will  of  a  majority  of  the  nation,  though 
they  constituted  a  vast  and  infinite  minority 
indeed.  You  will  £nd,  in  the  evidence  to  be 
laid  before  you,  that  it  was  perfectly  under^ 
stood  how  this  might  be  by  those  who  are 
named  in  this  indictment.  The  great  bulk  of 
the  community,  engajged  in  different  pursuits, 
are  therefore  incapab^  of  being  comoined  in 
opposition  to  the  execution  of  a  purpose, 
which  is  to  be  brought  about  by  great  bodies 
of  men,  that  are  combined.  I  need  not  give 
you  a  stronger  instance  of  it  than  this : — ^It  is 
within  the  memory  of  most  of  us  living,  that 
a  few  thousand  men  in  St.  George's-ficlds, 
combined  in  one  purpose,  reduced  this  metro- 
polis to  an  absolute  state  of  anarchy,  a  stale 
m  which  no  government  existed.*  If  any 
man  had  been  asked,  a  fortnidit  before  the 
event  to  which  I  am  now  alluding,  Is  it  pos- 
sible for  four  or  five  thousand  men  to  assem- 
ble in  St.  George*s- fields,  and  to  rob  and 
plunder  every  bcMy  they  choose  in  London 
and  ten  miles  round  it?  That  would  have 
been  thought  utterly  impossible — ^butyet  it 
happened — why?  bcKrause  a  combination  of 
the  few  will  subdue  the  many,  who  are  not 
combined,  and  with  great  fiicility ;  and  com- 
bined  bodies  of  men  have  had,  as  you  will 
find,  an  existence  in  this  country,  to  an  ex- 
tent which  few  men  had  any  idea  of. 

You  will  find  them  or^nized, — prepared 
for  emergencies  aud  exigencies, — ^rely ing  upon 
their  own  strength, — determined  to  act  upon 
their  combined  strength,  in  a  system  of  act- 
ing together, — in  some  instances  acting  with 
a  secrecy  calculated  to  elude  observation — in 
other  instances,  proceeding,  by  directly  con* 
trary  means,  to  the  same  end, — representing 
their  numbers  as  greater  than  they  were,  and 
therefore  increasing  their  number  by  the  very 
operation  of  the  innuence  of  the  appearance 
of  strength  upon  the  minds  of  others,  without 
a  possibility  that  that  misrepresentation  should 
be  set  right  You  will  find  them  inflaming 
the  ignorant,  under  pretence  of  enlightening 
them ;— debauching  their  principles  towar£ 
their  country,  under  pretence  of  infusing  po- 
litical knowledge  into  them; — addressing* 
themselves  principally  to  those  whose  rights, 
whose  interests  are,  m  the  eye  of  the  law  and 
constitution  of  England,  as  valuable  as  those 
of  any  men,  but  whose  education  does  not 
enable  them  immediately  to  distinguish  be«- 
tween  political. truth  and  the  misrepresenta- 
tions held  out  to  them, — working  upon  the 
passions  of  men,  whom  Providence  hath 
placed  in  the  lower,  but  useful,  and  hiehly 
respectable  situations  of  life,  to  irritate  theoi 
against  all  whom  its  bounty  hath  blessed  by 
assigning  to  them  situations  of  rank  and  pro* 
pertv, — representing  them  as  their  oppressors^ 
as  their  enemies,  as  their  plunderers,  as  those 
whom  they  should  not  suffer  to  eust;— and, 

*  See  the  case  of  lord  George  Gordon  for 
high  treason,  mUl^  Vol.  SI,  p.  48^ 
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]K)9$ibtli^  of  CMrectix»  cngMitl'  enror^  or  re&> 
lAiyingiUfeao^i0iM  of  those  whom  they  had 
8»  iaflamedf  iniaiiifiynDed, » debauched,  and 
a»iikd|  not  admiUiDg  them  into  the^  aA- 
listed  !iedetie$  till  they  had  subscribed  tests-^ 
the  principleB  of  which  they  iveie  not  lo  tsxi^ 
VBOlut  aHiti  thej  had  been  admitted,  but  the 
prndfilee  of  which  they  were  to  carry  into 
eaeoittioni  when  asaemUied  in  a  donvention— < 
to  carry  into  executien  these  principles^  as 
acting  for  the  people,  Uy  a  great  majority  of 
whom  they  were  held  in  utter  detestation. 

Geotlemra,  to  say  tliat  air  act  done  was 
SMam  to  be  done  aa  a  neaas  taken  in  the 
eieciitioB  of  such  a  project  aa  this  is,  till  the 
penoQy  who  takes  1^  thinkatbe  scheme  prac* 
tM>le,  I  admit  is  ne*  reaaoaable,  but  un- 
dbuMtedijr  he  may  think  it  practicable  k»g 
before  it  is  really  ab.  Now,  you  will  be  abun« 
daotly  satisfiedi  that  theseeonsptrators  thought 
that  the  time  was  now  come>-^that  the  time 
Sm  a  oQAvenUon,  which  had  been  the  olgett 
of  aaxioua  expectation^  doubling  for  a  year  er 
two  whether  it  would  ever  he  gratified,  that 
that  time  was  nam  come,  and  the  measuree 
taken  were  taken  upon  that  aupposition — 
that  the  oimrtunity  had  arrived^  which,  if 
ftet  laid  holo  of  now,  would,  be  lost  lor  ever. 

Gentlemen,  the  people  of  thia  country  have 
in  general  a  seoled  attachment  to  its  govern-* 
nent.  The  public  opiraop  of  government  ia 
in  this  ceuntfy,  aa  well  as  in  every  other,  its 
px^icipri  support)  and  therefore  it  became 
necessary  to  infiise,  where. so  much  could  be 
safely  eiqgested,  where  the  mind  was  pre- 

E red  lor  It,  an  opinion,  that  the  form  of  the 
itish  govemmeut  was  radically  vicious-* 
that  it  was  fi>unfted  oaseineifiies  of  opprea* 
aion<T-<th|it  it  waa  Ibundeaon  the  destruction 
of  natuiU,  imprescriptible,  and  unalienable 
eights.— With  others,  you  will  find,  they 
tlMOght  it  neceasaiy  to  use  a  little  more  cau- 
tion'** not  to  alarm  them,  but  to  humour  their 
attachment  to  tlie  form  of  the  constitution, 
by  taking  advaotage  of  well-meaning  igno« 
lance,  aiufer  preteiuaeof  instiuoting  it,  to  en-' 
list  them  also  alike  in  the  project  of  destroy- 
ing that  ooaalitution  to  which  they  were  at- 
taoied.  To  them,  therefinre,  the  toraa  of  the 
government  waeaot  spoken  of  in  lerma  which 
they  might  understand  to  be  a  condemnation 
of  it^  t£)ugh  they  were  really  audi,  but  by 
making  use  of  eenersd  expressions,  such  as 
ebtainue  <*  a  fuU  and  fair  representation  -  of 
the  people  in  parliament''—'*  a  full  representa- 
tion of  the  people,"  sometimes  without  men^ 
tioil  of  pari  iament^^never  with  actual  mention 
of  the  King  and  Lords,  aa  co-existing  toeether 
with  parliameDt;  by  using  terms,  whicncer' 
tainty.maymeaa  what  it  may  be  contended 
hi  tlie  defence' they  did  mean ;  but  terms  the 
sami^  in  their  expreaaion,  certunly  the  aame 
in  their  import,  aa  tfaoae  which  were  uaed  io 
every  act  whidi  passed  in  this  country  during 
the  time  of  the  Gonmonwealth,  when  we 
lieilher  had  King  nor  Lorda;  that  may  aig* 
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Rilig^  by  declaring  the  obtaining  such  a  re* 
pteaeAtatkm  of  the  people  as  neceseaiy  to  the 
natural,  unaUenaUe*  imprescriptible  nghta  of 
man,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Pune:  by  these  means 
and  artifices,  they  attempted  to  engage  in 
their  service  the  physical  strength  of  roen^ 
who  aaight  not  and  did  not  dboover  tiie  r&l 
nature  of  the  plan,  which  that  strength  was 
to  be  ensployed  in  extouting;  who  had  not 
information  enough  to  discover  what  the  re« 
presentation  was  meant  finally  to  do  or  to 
execute.  But  you  will  fiad  the  persons  men* 
tioned  in  thia  indictment  bad  no  doubt  about 
it.  I  mark  these  clrcumstaaces  to  jou,  be« 
cause,  in  the  evidence  that  ia  to  he  laid  before 
you  (and  I  am  now  slating  the  general  cha* 
recter  of  the  evidenee,  and  not  the  principka 
iipoa  which  the  charge  is  made),  in  the  evi- 
dence to  be  laid  before  you  of  the  plan  for  the 
execution  of  thaw  purposes,  some  very  fe« 
markable  particulars  occur;  and  when  yea 
come  to  decide  upon  this  case,  I  humbly  beg 
your  attention  to  those  particulars;  some  very 
remarkable  particulars  will  occur. 

You  will  fiad  that  the  leading  cluba,  b^ 
which  I  mean  the  Constitutional  Society^ 
judging  of  its  conduct  fiar  the  purpose  of  this 
cause,  though  in  some  other  cases  we  must 
go  farther  back,  but,  fiir  the  purpose  of  this 
cauae,  fudging  of  its.  conduct  from  about  the 
be^nmng  of  the  year  1798,  and  the  London 
Corresponding  Society,  which  waa  formed, 
whether  created,  I  will  not  say,  but  which 
was  modelled  by  some  leading  members  of 
the  Conatitutional  Society,  and  received  its 
corporate  existence,  if  I  may  use  the  temiy 
as  it  will  be  proved,  under  their  own  hand- 
writing) most  distinctly  from  the  hand* 
wtiting  of  soitie,  who  yet  belong,  and  somci 
who  mtve  erased  to  belong  to  the  Constitu- 
tional Society;  these  leadmg  societies,  yoii 
will  find,  enlisting  into  their  affiliation  many 
societies  in  the  country,  composed  of  men 
who  expressed  their  doubts  as  to  the  views  of 
these  societies  in  London;  who  expreaaed 
their  fears  as  well  as  their  doubts  about  those 
views;  who  requhed  information  aa  to  the 
purposes  of  those  societies  in  London ;  some 
of  these  aocietiea  in  the  country  professine 
one  set  of  principles,  some  another;  but  all 
assistance  is  taken  tint  is  ofterods  accordingly 
yon  will  see,  that  the  London  societies  ennsl 
persons  who  profess,  ^  that  thev  ought  to 
stdimit  to  no  power  but  what  they  have  theoH 
selves  immediately  constituted-."  to  these 
they  give  answers,  couched  in  dark,  cautious, . 
prudent,  but  satisfactory  and  intelligible 
terms  9  those  who  profess  still  to  have  attach- 
ments to  the  monarchy  of  the  countiy,  and 
who  express  apprcliensions*  about  its  safe^ 
from  the  principles  of  the  London  societies, 
and  the  conflicting  principles  of  various  coun- 
trr  aodeties,  they  sooth  into  fraternization,  by 
telling  them  that  all^would  be  set  right  **  by  a 
fiill  smd  fair  representation  of  the  people  in 
parliament;"*—^  name  which  was  given  to  the 
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Commonriiiider  CnmiweU,  ts  well  as  to  Ihe 
legitimate  parliunentsof  this  countiy  al  dlA 
ferent  periods,— without  tdling  them  eiUier 
what  these  words  meant,  or  how  that  parlia- 
ment was  to  operate  to  reconcile  these  di£* 
ferenoes,  which  tou  will  find  amounted  aufyxo 
the  differences  between  an  attachment  to  an 
absolute  republic,  and  an  aUachment  to  a 
limited  mofUtfchy. 

They  enlist  alike  those,  who  expressed  a 
wish  to  know  whether  thej  proposed  to  rffitnm 
the  Houte  tf  Oammma^  and  those  who  wished 
to  know  whether  they  intend  to  rip  tip  mo- 
sorcAy  iy  tht  roati ;  their  answers  were  calcu- 
lated to  satisfy  each  of  them,  to  satisfy  what- 
ever miKht  be  the  disposition  of  those,  who 
jaddress  Uie  questions  to  them,  reouiiing  in- 
formation upon  subjects  so  totally  different. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  not  all :  you  will  find 
again,  that  for  these pur|ioses,publicalioiisupon 
the  eovemment  or  the  countiy,  which  are 
allu£d  to  in  this  indictment,  and  which  will 
he  given  to  you  in  evidence,  that  publicaUons 
upon  the  government  of  the  countiy  were 
adopted  by  those  societies  as  their  own,  and 
circulated,'  if  I  may  so  express  mjrself,  in  a 
mass  round  the  country,  circulated  in  a  man* 
ner,  that  totally  deslnnrs  the  liberty  of  the 
press  in  this  oountiy.^-The  libertr  of  the  press 
in  this  countiy  never  ought  to  be  under  an 
undue  correction  of  the  law,  but  it  must 
always  be,  for  the  sake  of  the  peoplct  subject 
to  the  correction  of  the  law :  you  will  nnd 
that  these  publications  are  either  brought  into 
the  world  with  such  a  secrecy  as  buBes  all 
prosecution, — ^published  withmit  names  of 
authors  or  of  printers, — published  by  contriv- 
ance, I  am  Sony  to  sa^  by  contrivance  pub- 
lished in  the  dead  of  niriit  (though  they  aie 
the  works  of  men  who  liave  talents  to  state 
them  to  open  day,  if  fit  to  be  stated  to  open 
day),  and  published  in  quantities,  which  make 
the  application  of  the  wholesome  provisions  of 
the  law  utterly  incompetent  to  the  purpose  of 
allowing  the  correction  of  the  law  to  be  as 
frequent  as  the  commission  of  the  offenoes 
n^ainst  it  has  been. 

Gentlemen,  with  respect  to  man^  of  these 
nublications  I  ma^  take  notice  of  what  has 
iiappeoed  in  the  history  of  this  oountr3r,  wad 
though  no  man  wishes  less  to  talk  of  umself 
than  1  do,  yet  I  am  speaking  in  the  presence 
of  many,  who  have  heard  me  both  m  court 
and  in  parliament  respecting  those  publica- 
tions to  which  I  allude  (and  which  will  be 
<»fiered  to  you  in  evidence),  express  the  diffi- 
culty that  my  mind  laboured  under  to  con- 
cede that -such  a  publication  as  the  Address 
to  the  Addressers,  was  not,  according  to 
law,  .  an  overt  act  of  high  treason. — It  did 
appear  to  me  that  the  publication  of  the 
book  called  the  Address  to  the  Addrcs- 
sors  was  an  overt  act  of  high  treason, 
for  the  purpose  of  deposing  the  king;  at  least 
I  thought  it  required  an  ineenuity  and  sub- 
^  tlety,  much  beyond  that  which  belonged  to 
*  my  mind,  to  state  satisfactoiy  reasons  why  it 


wasikylso;  b«it  there  were  raaaooantisftc-^ 
tonr  to  those  who  am  hidge  better  thanlcaif 
and  therefore  that  book  vras  traaAsd  only  as  m 
libel  ^— but  when  I  come  to  see  it,  as  cofr- 
nected  with  the  mass  of  publications  aUuded 
to  in  this  indictment^— as  connected  witb 
measures  that  I  have  to  stats  to  you  in  thtf 
ooursa  of  opening  this  cavse,— -and  as  coo- 
oeeted  with  the  project  which  this  indictment 
imputes  to  depoee  the  kii^  I  say  it  is  either 
most  distinct  evideDoe  of  an  overt  act  of  high 
treason,  or  it  is  an  overt  act  of  hitth  traasoa 
itself. 

Gentlemen,  you  will  also  not  fail  to  obaenre 
(and  I  state  it  as  a  general  fieature  and  chHa»- 
ter  of  the  evidence  that  I  have  to  li^  belbiw 
you)— the  malignant  art,  and  if  I  may  so  ex* 
press  mysdf,  tne  industrious  malisnity,  witb 
which  discontent  has  bec»  spread  by  thase 
two  societies  in  London,  and  the  means  of 
sproadingithave  been.studiouslyand  anxiously 
taught  mm  society  to  society  i— the  meaaa 
of  spreading  seditioB,  fi«sh  as  from  London^ 
in  every  town,  all  with  reference  (for  thcj 
are  not  material,  if  yon  do  not  find  they  had 
such  a  reference)  to  the  final  accomplishment 
of  the  same  purpose  /  you  will  not  fail  to  ob- 
serve how  the  passions  and  interests  of  indivi- 
duals have  been  assailed,  and  the  method  of 
assailinf^  them  taught,  according  to  their 
stations  m  life— not  merehr  upon  government, 
— ^but,  for  the  purpose  of  subvertihg  goven^ 
ment,  upon  tithes— corn-biUs— taxes— gsme* 
laws— impress  service— «ny  thing  that  could 
be  rei»esented  as  a  grievance^  as  well  as  the 
isovemment  itself,  Sod  to  this  intent— that, 
in  aid  and  assistanfle  of  each  other,  societies, 
as  they  expressed  it,  **  might  overspread  the 
whole  iaceof  theisWQd,''and  **  thattbeisland 
mightbeoome  free ''—you  will  mark  their  ex- 
pressions—^  by  the  same  means  by  which 
France  became  aow" 

Gentlemen,  in  stating  to  you  the  charscter 
of  the  evidence,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  make 
one  observati(m^  and  it  is  the  last  I  shall  trou- 
ble you  with  r'  it  is  with  respect  to  the  priiw 
ciples  upon  which  construction  is  to  be  eiven 
to  the  written  evidence  that  will  be  adcTuoed 
in  this  cause.  <Now  I  desire  to  state  this  to 
jrour  minds  as  a  principle  perfectly  reasonable 
m  the  administration  of  justice  towards  men, 
who  are  called  upon  to  answer  for  oficnces 
that  the  language  which  they  use,  ought  to 
be  considered  according  to  its  obvious  sense. 
If  the  language  admits,  and  naturally  admits, 
of  a  double  interpretation,  it  must  then  be 
cpnsidered  aocordine  to  the  nature  of  the  prinr 
eiple  which  that  language  is  calculated  to 
carry  into  execution;  each  paper  must  be 
considered  with  reference  to  the  context  of 
the  same  paper,  and  with  reference  to  the 
contents  of  all  other  papers  that  form  the 
evidence  of  the  same  system,  which  the  paper 
produced  is  meant  to  prove* 

Now,  if  you  shoula  find  that,  in  ddaUing 
the  objects  of  this  society,  in  detailing  what 
they  meant  to  dc^  and  in  detailing  how  they 
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tBemt  to  eaecute  whtt  they  purposed,  they 
«bould  in  fact  have  stated  that  they  meant 
neither  that  wluch  wasleeal^ — ^nor  that  which 
sras  constitutional,— nor  uiat  which  was  other 
than  treason,  it  will  he  in  vain  thai  they  have 
thought  fit  (for  the  greater  prudence,  the 
greater  care,  and  the  greater  caution  which 
you  will  have  most  abundant  evidence  to  prove 
thejr  exercised  occasionally,  but  add  to  the 
guilt  by  increasing  the  danger)  to  assert  at  | 
other  tunes,  when  they  have  used  general 
language,  that  what  they  meant  to  eroct  was 
legal  and  that  they  meant  to  effect  it  in  a 
legil  and  constitutional  manner.  It  will  be* 
icome  them  who  have  the  defence  upon  their 
hands,  io  state  to  you  how,  in  a  legal  and  con- 
stitutional manner  those  things  could  be 
floneu  which  were  intended  to  be  done,  and 
which  this  indictment  states  were  intended 
to  be  done,  if  I  prove  to  your  satisfaction  that 
thev  were  intended  to  be  done  by  the  means 
and  instruments,  which  the  indictment  refers 

Gentlemen  of  the  wry,  their  principle,  as 
you  will  find,  was,  that  equal  active  citizen- 
ship is  the  right  of  all  men,  and  that  upon 
this  principle  ueir  representation  of  the  peo- 
f>le  was  to  be  asked  for.  Now,  it  regies 
no  reasoninjg  to  state,  that  a  representation  of 
the  people  founded  upon  the  principle  of  equal 
fictiye  citizenship  of  all  men,  must  form  a  par- 
liament into  which  no  King,  nor  Lords,  could 
enter.  There  is  an  end  of  equal  active  citizen- 
ahip  the  moment  that  either  of  ^em  exists, 
according  to  my  construction  of  equal  active 
citizenship,  and  according  to  their  comirueiioH 
ofii;  fyr  they  state  that  the  effect  of  it  is  a 
r^r€$entMBe  gaoemment.  But  It  is  not 
enough  for  me  to  tell  you,  that,  in  reasoning, 
this  IS  the  consequence ;  it  is  a  circumstance 
to  be  taken  into  your  consideration;  but  I  say 
I  shall  satisfy  you,  if  I  am  bound  to  go  farther, 
that  the  application  of  the  principfe  of  equal 
active  dtiienship,  according  to  them,  was  to 
-be  the  foundation  of  a  reprtsentative  govern' 
wtent,  rejecting  the  King^md  Lords  out  of  the 
^rstem.  The  principles  were  the  principles 
upon  which  the  constitution  of  fiance,  in  t^e 
year  1791,  was  formed :  the  principles  of  that 
constitution  were  the  principles  of  equal  ac- 
tive citiienship:  they  attempted  indeed  to 
mserve  a  king  in  the  constitution,  and  to 
ibrm  what  I  may  call  a  royal  democracy :  but 
I  4hall  prove  to  demonstration,  that  the 
leaders  of  these  clubs  in  London  knew  that 
that  constitution  could  not  exist,  that  their 
principles  led  them  to  a  distinct  knowledge 
that  that  constitution  could  not  exist:  it  was 
in  the  month  of  Aucust  1793  entirely  over- 
turned; and  you  will  find  from  the  transac- 
tkms  of  this  society  in  the  months  of  October 
and  November  1799,  unless  I  mistake  the 
effect  of  the  evidence,  the^earest  demonstra- 
tion that  these  societies  meant  in  applying 
thoto  principles,  which  they  themselves  state 
bad^destroyed  the  existence  of  a  king  in 
i^ADcei  because  they  must  destn^  the  exist* 


ence  of  a  king  in  any  country,-*you  will  find 
that,from  October  1792  at  least,  these  societies 
meant  to  destroy  the  kine  in  thiscounti^,  and 
that  this  was  the  natuiuT  effect  of  tlieir  own 
principles,  as  they  understood  them. 

Gentlemen,  you  will  now  give  me  leave  to 
state  to  you,  as  well  as  I  can,  and  as  intelU* 
gibly  as  I  can,  the  mass  of  evidence,  and  the 
case  which  I  have  to  lay  before  you. 

The  particular  act,  the  nature  of  which  will 
be  to  be  explained  by  all  the  rest  of  the  evir 
dence,  which  has  led  to  the  including  these 
particular  persons  in  one  indictment,  arose 
out  of  a  letter,  dated  the  97th  of  March  1794, 
which  was  written  by  the  prisoner,  then  the 
secretary  of  the  London  Correspondins  So** 
ciety,  to  the  society  for  Constitutional  Lifor- 
mation.  The  words  of  it  are  these : 

«  I  am  directed  by  the  London  Correspond* 
iug  Society  to  transmit  the  following  resolu- 
tions to  the  Society  for  Constitutional  Infor- 
mation, and  to  request  the  sentiments  of  that 
society  respecting  the  important  measures 
which  the  present  juncture  of  affiurs  seems 
to  require.  The  London  Corresponding  So- 
ciety conceives  that  the  moment  is  arrived"— 
mark  the  words ;  for,  in  the  rest  of  what  I 
have  to  state,  vou  will  jieouentiy  hear  of  the 
time  to  which  that  alluaes— "  when  a  full 
and  explicit  declaration  is  necessary  from  all 
the  friends  of  freedom,  whether  the  late  ille- 
gal and  unheard  of  prosecutions  and  sentences 
shall  determine  us  to  abandon  our  cause,  or 
shall  excite  us  to  pursue  a  radical  reform  with 
an  ardour  proportionate  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  object,  ana  with  a  zeal  as  distinguished  on 
our  part  as  the  treachery  of  others  in  the 
same  glorious  cause  is  notorious.  The  Society 
for  Constitutional  Information  is  therefore  re- 
quired to  determine  whether  or  no  they  will 
be  ready,  when  called  upon,  to  act  in  con- 
junction with  this  and  other  societies,  to  ob- 
tain a  fiur  representation  of  the  people/'  Gen- 
tiemen,  give  me  your  attention  presently  to 
what  they  conceive  to  be  a  fair  representation 
of  the  people,  when  I  come  to  state  the  reso- 
lutions which  they  transmit !  '<  Whether  they 
concur  with  us  in  seeing  the  necessity  of  a 
speedy  Contention  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ivkg,**  (then  they  use  the  words\ ''  in  a  consti- 
tutional and  le^  method*'— of  the  effect  of 
which  you  will  judge  presentiy,  for  the  me- 
thod will  not  be  the  more  constitutional  and 
legal  for  their  calling  it  so,  if  the  method  is  in 
fact  unconstitutional  and  illej^ — **  a  redresa 
of  those  grievances  under  which  we  at  present 
labour,  and  which  can  only  be  effectually  re- 
moved by  a  full  and  fair  representation  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britain.  The  London  Cor- 
responding Sodety  cannot  but 'remind  their 
friends  that  the  present  crisis  demands  all  the 
prudence,  unanimity,  and  vigour,  that  ever 
may  or  can  be  exerted  by  men  or  Britons; 
nor  do  they  doubt  but  that  manly  firmness 
and  consistency  will  finally,  and  they  believe 
shortiy,  terminate  in  the'  full  accomplishment 
of  all  their  wishes." 
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Tbey  then  resolve,  and  tiiese  resolutions 
we  enclosed:  **  ist,  That  d6ar  m  jiAtice  and 
liberty  ane  to  Britons,  yet  the  talue  ef  them 
is  oomparatively  small  without  a  dependance 
on  their  permanency,  and  there  oUt  ee  no  se- 
curity for  the  contmuance  nf  any  rights  but 
in  equal  kws. 

**  8d,  That  equal  laws  can  never  be  expect- 
ed but  by  a  ftill  and  Mr  representation  of  the 
people ;  to  obtain  which,  in  the  way  pointed 
t>ut  by  the  constitution," — you  will  see  what 
that  18  in  the  third  resolutions'^  has  been 
and  is  the  sole  object  of  this  soci^y ;  for  this 
we  are  ready  to  hBO&td  every  thinjg,  and  never 
but  with  our  lives  will  we  relinquish  an  object 
which  involves  the  happiness,  or  even  the  po- 
etical existence  of  ourselves  and  posterity. 

**  Srd,  That  it  is  the  decided  opinion  ofthis 
flodety,  that,  to  secure  ourselves  from  the  fu- 
ture illegal  and  scandalous  prosecutions,  to 
prevent  a  repetition  of  wicked  and  uniust  sen- 
tences, and  to  recall  those  wise  and  whole- 
eome  laws  which  have  been  wrested  from  ns, 
and  of  which  scarcely  a  vestige  remains." — 
-Gentlemen,  vou  wiH  pennit  me  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  what  the  Objects  were  which  wer^ 
lo  be  accomplished — ••  there  ought  to  be  im- 
mediately,**—what  ? — ••  a  etniveniiffn  of  the 
j>e&pk  by  delegates  deputed  for  that  purpose 
ky  the  different  tocietiet  &f  the  friends  offree- 
dom.**  And  what  are  the  purposes  which 
tills  convention,  which  they  themselves  re- 
present as  a  convention  of  the  people,  are  to 
execate?  Why  they,  the  delegates,  forming 
a  convention  of  the  people^  are  to  recall  those 
tvise,  wholesome  laws,  which  they  say  have 
'been  wrested  from  them.  Before  I  have  done, 
I  shall  prove  distinctly  that  this  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  passage,  and  the  meaning  of  the 
passage  will  be  to  be  collected  from  the  whole 
^f  the  evidence  undoubtedly,  not  from  this 
particular  part  of  it 

The  Constitutional  Society,  there  being 
present  at  that  time  six  of  the  persons  men- 
tioned in  this  indictment,  without  any  delibe- 
ration whatever  upon  a  proposition  so  mate- 
rial as  this  is— and  therefore  it  must  be  left 
•to  you,  ufKm  the  whole  of  the  evidence,  whe- 
ther it  is  fairly  to  be  inferred  or  not,  that  this, 
like  a  great  many  other  papers  of  the  London 
Corresponding  Society,  really  came  firom  the 
CJonstitutionai  Society — ^they  immediately  or- 
dered that  their  secretary  shall  acquaint  the 
London  Corresponding  Society,  that  they  had 
received  their  communication,  that  they 
heartily  concur  with  them  in  the  objects  they 
have  in  view,  and  that  for  that  view,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  a  more  speedy  and  effectual 
co-operation,  they  invite  them  to  send  to  this 
society,  next  Friday  evening,  a  delegation  of 
some  of  their  members. 

Without  now  going  into  the  particulars  of 
what  followed  upon  this,  ^ve  me  leave  to 
state,  that  soine  members  of  the  society,  in- 
cluded in  this  indictment,  were  named  to 
compose  that  dele^^o^;  that  there  was 
named  at  the  same  time  a  Committee  of  Cor- 
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respondenceof  six  members  of  this  society; 
that  afterwalrds^  the  London  Corresponding 
Society  formed  another  Mmmttie^ ;  ttiat  the 
two  conennitlees  met;  that  the  two  com- 
mittees meetine,  eaiAe  to  a  determination  that 
this  project  <a  calling  a  cpnvention  of  the 
people  should  be  carried  into  effect;  and 
then,  that  a  joint  committee  of  co^pemtion 
of  both  societies  was  formed  by  resolutions 
of  both. 

Having  stated  what  happened  upon  the 
snh  of  March  1794,  and  connecting  it,  as  I 
shall  da  present^,  with  the  very  singular 
facts,  which  yoit  will  §nd  also  happened  in 
that  year,  you  will  give  me  leave,  in  order  to 
show  what  the  true  construction  ofthis  act  is^ 
as  well  as  to  vtate  the  grounds  upon  wldeh 
the  indictment,  eVen  without  this  act,  charges 
a  conspiracy  to  depose  the  Icing— you  will 
^ve  me  leave  to  state  the  transactions  of  these 
societies  ftam  the  month  of  March  1794- ' 

Gentlemen,  in  or  about  the  month  of  March 
1792,-rwhether  before  that  time  the  London 
Corresponding;  Soeietr  had  'existed  or  noL 
seems  to  me  to  he  dubioue,  and  therefore  1 
will  make  no  asseHion  of  that  one  way  «r 
other;  but  supposing  it  to  have  existed,  it 
will  be  made  extremely  clear  that  this  shciety 
existed  at  that  time  without  a  eonstinitioii, 
as  they  call  it,  and  was  indebted  to  a  gentle- 
man of  the  name  ofTooke  for  the  eonstitn- 
tion  under  which  the  society  was  modified, 
and  was  indebted,  I  think,  to  a  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  Vaugban,  for  his  assistance  in  the 
composition  of  the  code  of  its  laws. 

The  first  correspondence  that  I  find  be- 
tween the  Constitutional  Society,  and  the 
London  Corre9j)onding  Sodety,  which  I  have 
to  state  to  you,  is  in  the  communication  of  the 
principles  of  the  Coh^esDonding  Society  sent 
With  a  letter  signed  by  tne  prisoner  at  tnebar 
which  letter  is  in  the  following  words  ?  ^  I 
am  ordered  by  the  committee  to  send  to  the 
Society  for  Constitutional  Information  xtt  Lon- 
don a  copy  of  our  motives  for  assodatmg,  and 
the  resolutions  we  -have  come  to :  we  mean 
to  persevere  in  the  cause  we  have  embarked 
in,  that  is,  to  have  (if  possible)  an  equal  nepre- 
sentation  of  the  people  of  this  nation  ip  pfn> 
liament." 

I  observe  here  for  a  moment  that  you  wiQ 
not  be  surprised,  when  I  get  to  the  conclusion 
of  this  business,  that  this  cautions  language 
was  used  in  the  outset :  it  will  be  for  you  t6 
judge  whether  a  studied  caution  is  fairly  im- 
putable to  the  language.  It  proceeds  thus  r 
«*  We  should  be  e$ceedinriy  happy  to  enter 
into  a  correspondence  with  that  society,  if  it 
is  not  too  much  presumption  in  us  to  expect 
^och  an  honour;  but,  as  our  cause  is  one,  we 
hope  that  they  will  deign  to  take  some  notice 
of  us,  who  are  now  entering  upon  a  matter  of 
auch  vast  importance." 

This  is  extremely  condescending  language 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hardy  to  the  Constitu- 
tional Society ';'H  accompanies  the  resokitions 
of  ^t  80ciefty,*whlich  resdntions  purported  to 
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be  signed  <<  Tlionas  Bard V)  d6eretaty.'^  '  tt 
htti)|)&ied,  by  an  accidefit  wv^^etjttiUhto  bte 
B6ominied  for  at  «resei>ty  and;  tiofwiCbftt&nd<» 
ivg^hkb,  1  shall  ptovt  dbtincttf  tt>  Vdu'tlmt 
tt^  resolutio|i9  are  the  actpf  Mr.  Haray :  that 
tSiid  s(|riatnre-y  Thomas  Hardy,  stsmUfy^-^ 
yi  ^  ngnature,  as  I  am '  instrtNfted,  ki  tH^ 
handAvritin^^Mr.  Hom^Teoke^  that  isf. 
Mt.  Hairdy  in  the  London  '^iM-responding  5o* 
dety,  sends  the  resoliilions  of  vie  Lcmdon 
Oorre^ponding  Society  (apologiziDj^  extreqiely 
A>r  the  liberty  he  takes  it|  nmummg  to  send 
then)  to  the  Conatitntkmai  ^Society,  the  ^g^ 
liaiurft  t6' those  resolutions  b^amK  the  name 
^Ttidmas  Hardy  in  the  hand-^wrdini;  of  Mr. 
Topke:  ^nether  those  re^hitiMis'irer^fifttlly 
iMtled  by  that  gentleman'or  -not,  I  do  not 
fcRo^r^bntyou^H^bid  thkt' there  eidst^  )i 
puper  which  contains,  I  tli^lr,  disthict  evir 
deneenpon  the  fkce  of  it,'  thai  tbosl^  reitolu- 
tions  have  been  setlied,  vritU  a  good  deal  of 
deliberation,  by  the  satn6  ffehtfenan  whose 
hftnd-^riting  occurs  in  the  iSgnattit^  which  I 
have  tieen  suttins. 

Geritlteen,  before  tht^se' resolutions  Wert 
aent,  and  before  I ^tate  theimatter  oTthem  to 
yoM,  vou  will  allow  me  to  meritli)il'  that  there 
had  been  a  correspondence  hHMr^en  other  so- 
.«ieti^,  and  the  Society  forCozfstHutional  In< 
forihation,  of  such  a  nature;' 'ii^,'hi'  oMIer  to 
make  this  case  intelltgible,  yfiW  re<{uira  iome 
observations  from  me,  and  isdme  attdhtioU 
from  you ;  it  is  the  cortespond^ce  of  oihef 
80cieti^,  but  which  correspondence  I  shall 
connect  in  such'  a  manner  'wHh  the  Xiondon 
Correspondthg  $6ciety,  as  ih  fact  to'Ynake  the 
acts  ot  the  other  societies,  the  act^  of  that  so- 
ciety. '",'■■ 

Upon  the  f3rd  of  March  t79«,  with  a  view 
to  show  voU  what  were  the  principles  of  this 
Con^itmionar  Society,  I  nhist  state,  thatthe;y 
«ometo  a  rcsotation,  "That  the  thanks  of 
this  society  be  given  to  Mr.  T^onrtis  Paine, 
for  his  most  masterly  book  Intituled,  The 
Rights  vf  Man,  in  which  hot  bnlv  the  nfkale- 
Volent  sopliistrtes  of  hirehne  dribblers  are  de- 
tected, and  exposed  to  m^ed  ridicule,  but 
many  of  the  most  important  and  beneficial 
|K>Uttcal  truths  are  stated  bo  irtesbtibl^con- 
vmdng  as  to  promise  the  acceleration  of  that 
not  very  distant  period,  when  usurping  bo- 
roueh-sellers^and  profligate  borougn-bi^yers 
Shafl  be  depnved  of  what  Ihey  impudently 
dare  to  call  their  property— f the  choice  of  the 
representatives  OT  the  people.  The'Constftu- 
tfonal  Society  cannot  help  expressing  their  sa- 
tisfaction that  so  valuable  a*  'Doblicalion  has 
proceeded  from  a  mcmftier  of  tbat  Wdety,  and 
they  ^cerety  hope,  that  the  people  of'^Eng- 
hind  will  give  that  attention  to  the  subject^ 
discussed  in  Mr.  Pa'me^s  treatise,  -which  their 
manifest  importance  so  justly  deserves." 

Then  they  revolved,  mr  what  purpose  you 
VHI  judge  of,  when  I  come  to  state  to  yon  the 
subsequent  evidence  in  this  business— "That 
the  foregoing  rcsdntions,  and  all  future  pro- 
ecedingsof  this  society,  be  regularly  transmit- 


ted bv  the  secretary  to  all  our  cOrreBfioodh]^ 
cotstltiitional  socien^s  hi  Englandy  Scotland, 
ittiff  Prance*'' 

Now,  gentlemen,  as  I  shall  prove  what  the 
book  was  to  which  ihis  resolution  alluded,  I 
shaH  take  the  liberty  at  present  to  state  in  a 
fevi^  i^rds  to  you,  as  far  as  they  affect  the  ex- 
istcticeofa  king  in  this  country,  those  sub- 
jMs,  which,  according  to  the  language  of  this 
tcsolutiop,  the  Constitutional  Society  sincerely 
hope  that  the  pe6pie  of  £neland  would  sive 
attention  to,  as  disctissed  in  Mr.  Paine's  first 
book.  In  that  book  these  doctrines,  with  re- 
spect to  Great  Britain,,  are  ioA  down:  '^'a 
constitutioh  is  not  a  thins  in  name  *oaly,  but 
in  fact ;  it  has  not  an  ideal,  but  a  real 'exist- 
ence ;"  and  you  will  fipd  this  extremely  tm* 
portant,  because  in  the  result  of  the  whole 
evidence  that  I  hove  to  lay  befote  you,  h  will 
appear  that  they  did  not  only  di^nctiy  die- 
i^ow  making  any  applieaUbn  to  parllamenf^ 
but  ilie  competence  of  parliament  to  do  any 
thing  by  way  of  reform,  because  tlieeooniry 
had  a»  yet  no  consdtutk>n  formed  by  the  peo« 
pie.  Mr.  Piune  proceeds  t  ^  Can  Mr.  Burke 
produce  the  Enrush  constitution  ?  If  he  eao- 
not,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  no  such 
thine  as  a  constitution  exists.'' 

A^er  stating  that  the  septennial  bill  shdw- 
ed  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  eonsti- 
tutkm  in  England,  the  bopk  fttates  a  farther 
Aict,  not  immaterial;  that  the  bill  which  Mr. 
Pitt  brought  into  parliament  some  years  ago 
to  reform  parliam^t,  was  upon  the  same  'er- 
roneous principle,  that  is,  upon  the  prind^ 
(hat'pamampnt  was  able  to  reform  itsieif. 
With  respect  to  other  subjects,  to  which*  tfie 
iittentionofthe  people  of  England  waBai])ed, 
you  Will  find  that  this  book,  s^king  of 
modes  of  government  (and  this  is  also  ex- 
tremely material  with  reference  to  thet:on- 
structiu;i'of  what  is  af^rwards  to  be  stated  to 
you),  represents  that  **  the  two  modes  of '^^o- 
vernment  whksh  prevail  in  the  woi-ld  are,first9 
governments  by  election  and  representation ; 
secondly,  governments  by  hereditary  bucc4£s^ 
sion  ^  the  former  is  generally  known  by  ^c 
name  of  republkan,  the  latter  by  that  of  mo^ 
narchy  and  aristocracy."  '    • 

He  divides  government  into  government  br 
elettbn  and  representation  ^--^a  rej^r^ntatioh 
founded  upon  election,  and  electton  founded 
upon  universal  suffrage; — and  government  by 
hereditary  succession.  He  then  states  fhat^ 
from  the  revolutions  of  America  and  Pravsce, 
and  the  ^mptoms  that  have  appealed  in 
other  countries,  it  is  evident  the  opinion  of 
the  world  is  changing  with  respect  to  govern- 
ment, and  that  revolutions  are  not  withtn  the 
projtress  of  poKtical calculation;  and  that  fhe 
Mtish  government,  not  existing  upon  tlm 
principles  he  recommends,  is  not  a  gOTem-- 
merit  existing  upon  such  princrples  tbat  a  na- 
tion ought  to  suomit  to  it;  anci  that  the  par- 
liament of  the  country  is  not  aUe  to  form  a 
government,  that  will  exi^  uj>pn  those  princi- 
ples. 
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OenUemeDt  it  is  a  very  remaikable  cir« 
ciiiiifttaiice,tsit8trikesiiie,thatytbough  mr 
lious  societies  bad  existed  in  other  i»rts  of 
Oreat  BritaiOy  till  about  the  time  of  the  ibr- 
malioa  of  the  London  Corresponding  Sode^ 
none  of  these  societies  had  asked  or  invited  u^ 
€liation  with  the  London  Constitutional  Socio* 
^,  which  you  will  find  they  all  ask  and  all  in- 
Vite  about  March  ITOS*  whether  by  niana^« 
ment  or  not,  I  do  not  pretend  to  detenninoi  it 
will  be  for  you  to  judpi;  but  they  all  askand 
■11  invite  affiliation  with  the  Constitutional 
and  Conrei|wnding  Societies^  as  soon  as  the 
latter  is  formed. 

Upon  the  16th  of  Maidi  179d,  you  will 
find  a  resolution  of  the  society  for  Constitu- 
tional  Inibnnationi  which  states  and  returns 
thanks  for  a  communication  from  Manches- 
ter, ttfloed  **  Thomas  Walker,*  president,'* 
and  ^Sunuel  Jackson,  secretary;"  in  which 
**  th^  return  the  thanks  of  the  society  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Paine,**  who  appears  to  have  been 
e  member,  a  visitor  of  tlus  Constitutional  So- 
dety,  ^  for  the  publication  of  his  Second  Pari 
of  the  Rights  of  Man,  combining  Principle 
and  Practice.'*  I  shall  endeavour  to  state  to 
you  in  a  few  words  what  is  the  combination 
of  the  practice  stated  in  the  Second  Part  of 
the  Ul^ts  of  Man,  with  the  principle  in  the 
First  l^rt,  *"  a  work,"  they  say,  '<  of  the  high- 
est imporUnce  to  every  nation  under  heaven, 
'but  particularly  this,  as  containing  excellent 
and  practicable  plans  for  an  immediate  and 
considerable  reduction  of  the  public  expendi- 
ture for  the  prevention  of  wars,  for  the  ex- 
tension of  our  manufactures  ana  commerce, 
for  the  education  of  the  young,  for  the  com- 
fortable support  of  the  aeed,  for  the  better 
maintenance  of  the  poor  or  eveiy  description, 
and,  finally,  for  lessening,  greatly,  and  with- 
out delay,  the  enormous  lo^  of  taxes,  under 
which  this  counter  at  present  labours. 

^  That  this  society  congratulate  their  coun- 
try at  large  on  the  influence  which  Mr.  Paine*s 
publications  ^pear  to  have  had  in  procuring 
the  repeal  of  some  oppressive  taxes  in  the 
present  session  of  parl'uunent ;  and  they  hope 
that  this  adoption  of  a  small  part  of  Mr. 
Paine's  ideas  will  be  followed  by  the  most 
atrenuous  exertions  to  accomplish  a  complete 
reform  in  the  present  inadequate  state  of  the 
lenresentation  of  the  people,  and  that  the 
otner  flreat  plans  of  public  benefit,  which  Mr. 
Paine  nas  so  powerfully  recommended,  wiJA 
be  speedily  carried  into  effect" 

{fow,  genUemen,  as  Mr.  Paine*s  plan  for 
the  remedy  of  the  present  inadequate  .state  of 
the  representation  of  the  people^was  alluded 
to,  and  this  book  was  alluded  to,  which  com- 
bined ^  principle"  and  '*  practice,"  and  as  it 
is  stated  that  the  other  great  phns  of  public 
benefit,  which  he  had  so  powerfully  recom- 
mended, would  be  speedilv  carried  mto  effect, 
it  will  be  necessaiy  to  show  voo,  from  this 
letter,  what  were  toose  plans  for  the  remedy 

^  See  bis  case,  anti,  Vol.  39,  p.  ]055. 


of  the  inidaqaale  atate  of  the  lepresentation 
of  the  peo]^  and  other  plans  of  public  bene- 
fit, which  this  socieU,  receiving  tne  thanks  of 
the  Constitutional  Socie^,  hoped  would  be 
carried  into  efiect 

Gentlemen,  I  do  not  take  up  your  time  in 
atatiitf  the  passages  to  you.  but  represent  to 
vou  tSs  substance  of  that  book;  that  it  is  m 
Dookdistinctiy  and  dearlv  recommending  the 
deposition  of  the  king :  if  the  passages  in  that 
book  do  not  prove  that  assertion,  Uicie  is  n# 
evidence  that  can  prove  any  assertbn :  it  ia  n 
book,  moreover,  wnich  not  only  puts  the  king 
out  of  the  sysiMn.  of  the  government  of  the 
country,  but,^  according  to  which,  if  a  perfect 
lepresentation  of  the  people  istobeionnsd, 
it  u  to  be  formed  not  by  a  parliament  existing 
in  a  oountiy— in  wbi^  that  gentieman  states 
that  no  constitution  exista— not  bv  that  par* 
liament,  which  he  states  to  be  totally  and  ab* 
solutely  inadequate  to  the  great  work  of  form- 
ing the  constitution  upon  the  rights  of  maa 
and  equal  active  citiaenship,  which  he  reoom* 
mends :  it  is  a  work,  which  calls  upon  the  peo» 
pie  of  England  to  do  themselves  justice  in 
another  way  of  proceeding,  and  to  form  a 
constitution  for  tnemselves  before  they  can 
have  any  government,  which  is  to  exist  upon 
true  prinaples.  There  is  then,  I  say,  in  the 
beginning  of  this  thing,  a  developement  of 
these  purposes;  and  I  say,  beyona  that,  that 
if  I  understand  the  effect  of  evidence  at  all^ 
I  shall  satisQr  you  that  those,  who  voted  this 
resolution  oftbanks,  knew  that  the  principles 
there  referred  to,  were  principles  that  would 
have  this  operation,  aiad  meant  that  tb^ 
should  have  this  effect 

The  next  thing  I  have  to  state,  which  I 
shall  not  go  through  veiy  particularljr,  is  con- 
tained in  a  resolution  of  the  Constitutional 
Socie^  (some  of  the  members  of  which,  I 
shall  prove  to  you,  b^gan  to  leave  the  sodetj 
about  this  time,  stating  distinctiy  that  tbqr 
understood  its  principles  to  be  now  diftrent 
fiom  the  prinaples  it  had  formerly  acted 
upon,  and  to  be  such  principles  as  I  have 
stated)  entered  into  upon  the  S3rd  of  March 
170S.  They  resolved  that  another  communi* 
cation,  which  is  from  Sheffield^  should  be 
published  in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  and  in 
several  other  newspapers,  which  they  men- 
tion. 

With  respect  to  the  communication  from 
Sheffield  (and  it  is  a  remarkable  thing;  that. 
from  Sheffield,  and  firom  Norwich^  they  should 
be  writing  on  the  same  day,  for  the  same 
purpose— that  the  societies  of  Sheffield  and 
Norwich  might  be  affiliated  with  the  London 
Constitutional  Society,  and  the  Sheffield  peo* 
pie  were  so  anxious  about  it,  if  it  were  tneir 
own  act  and  deed,  that  they  wrote  more  than 
one  letter  in  order  to  ask  it),  it  is  to  this  el^ 
fect: 

**  Itisnow  about  four  months  since  tins  so* 
dety  first  formed  itself  into  a  regular  bodv; 
thev  were  then  but  veiy  few  in  number ;  the 
enclosed  will  infiva  you  of  their  inciiaue» 
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<nd,  whieh  is  oaoit  probable,  will  soon  be- 
come ^m  Qumeious ;  and  not  only  this  lafge 
and  populous  town,  Init  the  whole  neighbour- 
hooQ  for  many  miles  round  about,  have  an  at- 
tentive eye  upon  us  >  most  of  the  towns  and 
▼illa«es  indeed  are  forming  themselves  into 
4miur  associations,  and  strictly  adhere  to  the 
node  of  copying  after  us :  you  will  eauly  con- 
ceive the  necessity  for  the  leading  members 
•f  this  body  to  pay  strict  attention  to  eood  or- 
der and  regulanty,  and  the  need  we  nave  of 
consulting  and   communicattne  with  those 
who  are  sincere  friends  and  able  advocates 
for  the  same  cause ;  for  these  reasons  we  took 
the  hberty  to  write  to  Mr.  Horae  Tooke,  Uiat 
worthy  fhend  and  |»triot  for  the  rights  of  the 
people,  informing  him  of  our  earnest  desire  of 
entering  into  connexion  with  the  society  of 
the  same  denominatton  of  ours  in  London; 
hb  very  obliging  and  affectionate  answer  fii- 
vieurs  us  with  your  address;  in  consequence, 
we  have  taken  the  liberty  herewith  to  trans- 
mit to  vou  some  resolves,  which  were  passed 
mt  our  ust  meetings  by  the  whole  body,  and 
the  committee  was  charged  with  the  dispatch 
of  printing  and  forwardrog  them  to  you  ac- 
coiaingly,Tor  the  purpose  of  submitting  them 
to  the  consideration  of  your  society,  and  to 
make  use  of  them  as  they  think  most  prudent. 
You  will  also  notice  the  Belpar  address :  they 
applied  to  us  about  two  months  ago  for  in- 
structions as, to  our  mode  of  conducting,  &c. 
bad  not  then  formed  themselves  into  any  re- 
g^Iar  association.    Belpar  is   nearly  thirty 
miles  from  this  place,  in  Derbyshue,  and 
e^t  or  ten  miles  from  Derby. 

"  If  the  society  for  Constitutional  Informa- 
tion in  London  should  vouchsafe  so  fkr  to 
notice  us,  as  to  enter  into  a  connexion  and 
correspondence  with  us,  it  cannot  fail  of  pro- 
motmg  honour,  and  addine  strength  to  our 
feeble  endeavours,  and  to  the  common  cause, 
which  is  the  entire  motive  we  have  in  view.'' 
They  then,  upon  the  14th  of  March,  1799, 
knowing  that  there  was  a  connexion  between 
the  London  Omstitutional  and  London  Cor- 
responding  Society  (and   that  they  should 
know  that  fact  on  the  14th  of  March,  which 
is  snteen  days  before  the  SOth,  when  Mr. 
Hardy  sent  to  Mr.  Tooke  the  resolutions 
which  were  signed  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Hardy 
by  Mr.  Tooke,  as  a  communicatwn  to  him 
that  there  was  such  a  body  as  the  London 
Corresponding  Society,  is  a  circumstance  that 
ttftirds  observation) ;   they  then  add,  ^  We 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  enclosing  a  parcel 
for  Mr.  Hardy,  in  answer  to  a  letter  firom  him 
to  this  society,  requesting  some  informatibn 
concerning  our  method  of  conducting  the 
business  we  had  embarked  in,  &c.  sJso  in- 
forming^  us  there  are  in  London  a  number  of 
mechanics,  shopkeepers,  &c.  forming  them- 
selves into  a  society  on  the  broad  basis  of  the 
rights  of  man.    You  will  be  so  oblinne  as  to 
let  the  packet  remain  with  youuxitu  he  call 
fbr  it,  as  by  this  post  I  luive  wrote  him 
thereof.    We  have  |^ven  him  our  manner  of 


proceeding  from  our  setting  out  to  this  time^ 
and  hope  it  may  be  of  some  use.  The  im- 
provement we  are  about  to  adopt  is  certainly 
the  best  for  managing  large  bodies,  as  io 
^reat  and  populous  towns,  vix.  dividing  them, 
into  small  bodies  or  meetings  of  ten  persons 
each,  and  these  ten  to  appoint  a  delegate ; 
ten  of  these  delegates  form  another  meeting 
and  so  on,  delegating  from  one  to  another, 
till  at  last  they  are  reduced  to  a  proper  num* 
her  for  constituting  the  committee  or  grand 
council.'^ 

There  is  another  letter  of  the  same  dale^ 
which  has  a  remarkable  circumstance  aboui 
it.    It  is  addressed  to  the  Constitutional  So* 
ciety.    Gentiemen,  it  states  that  ^  this  so- 
ciety/' that  is,  the  same  Sheffield  Society, 
'<  feding,  as  they  do,  the  grievous  effects  of  th» 
present  state  detects  and  abuse  of  our  country^ 
— ^the  word  originally  in  this  letter  was  u»^ 
giUutUm^  but  the  word  constitution,  not  bein|( 
tiiat  which  was  liked,  by  some  very  odd  acci« 
dentin  the  letter  from  Sheffield,  the  word 
(Mtntfyy  in  the  hand-writing  of  Mr.  Tooke,  is 
substituted  for  eonttUut'um) — **  the  great  and 
heavy  oppressrans,  which  the  common  peoph^ 
labour  under,  as  the  natural  consequence  of 
that  corruption,  and  at  the  time  being  sex^ 
sible  to  a  degree  of  certainty,  that  the  public 
minds  and  the  general  sentiments  of  the  peo« 
pie  are  determined  to  obtain  a  radical  reform 
of  the  country/'  you  will  mark  these  words. 
*^  as  soon  as  prudence  and  discretion  wilt 
permit,  believes  it  their  duly  to  make  use  of 
every  prudent  means,  as  far  as  their  abilitiec 
can  be  extended,  to  obtain  so  salutary  and 
desirable  an  object,  as  a  thorough  reformation 
of  our  country,"  the  word  country  being  aggio 
in  the  hand-writing  of  Mr.  Tooke,  **  esta« 
blished  upon  that  system,  which  is  consistent 
with  the  rights  of*^  man/*— for  these  ^reasons 
they  state  their  formins  into  clubs,  as  the 
former  letter  did,  and  tiiey  conclude  thus— 
^  that  being  thus  strengthened,  this  societv 
maybe  better  enabled  to  govern  itself  with 
more  propriety,  and  to  render  assistance  to 
their  fellow-citizens  in  this  neighbourhood, 
and  in  parts  more  remote,  that  they  in  their 
turn  may  extend  useful  knowledge  still  fer- 
ther  from  town  to  village,  and  from  village  to 
town,  until  the  whole  nation  be  sufficientiy 
enlightened  and  united  in  the  same  causey 
which  cannot  fail  of  hems  the  case,  wherever 
the  most  excellent  works  of  Mr.  Thomaa 
Paine  find  residence."  ^ 

Those  works  are  the  works  which  hm 
held  an  hereditary  monarchy,  however  li- 
mited, to  be  inconnstent  with  the  tights  of 
man ;  which  have  held  the  constituUon  of 
parliament  in  this  country  to  be  inconsbtent 
with  the  rights  of  man;  and  those  works, 
upon  the  principles  of  that  inconsistency, 
have  held  even  tne  parliament  itself  incom- 
petent to  reform  any  abuses  in  government^ 
The  paper  they  transmit  states  as  a  fact, 
that  the  number  of  members  at  Sheffield 
were,  in  March  1792,  two  thousand.    That 
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the  Constitutioiud  Society  in  London  and  the 
Constitutional  Society  at  Sheffield^  thus  nu«> 
merous,  shoiihl  have  had  no  connexion  by 
affiliation  till  the  14th  of  March^  1799, 
though,  on  that  I4tli  of  March,  1799,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Sheffield  Society  bad  had  cor-* 
Kspondence,  and  had  become  connected  with 
thtt  London  Corresponding  Society,  prior  to 
the  London  Corresponding  Society  sending 
the  paper  I  before  stated  to  the  Constitutional 
Society,  is  somewhat  remarkable. 

The  paper  proceeds  thus:  <' This  socielj, 
cxttmosed  chiefly  of  the  manufacturers  of 
Sftiemeld,  began  abont  four  months  ago^  and 
is  already  increased  to  nearly  two  ttousand 
nieflfibers.*'    In  this  letter,  dated  March  14, 
tJB^  they  state  it  to  have  amounted  t6  two 
thoiisand^  exchisiTe  of  neighbouring  towns 
and  villages,  who  were  forming  themselves 
into  simi&r  societies.  They  then  state  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  societies  are  formed^ 
and  that  **  they  have   derived  more  true 
knowledge  from  the  two  works  of  Mr«  Th»^ 
mas  Paine,  intituled  Riehts  of  Man,  Part  the 
First  and  Second,  than  from  any  other  author 
on  the  subject.    The  practice  as  well  as  the 
principle  of  government  is  laid  down  in  those 
works,  in  a  manner  so  clear  and  irresistibly 
convincing,  that  this  society  do  hereby  resolve 
to  ^ve  their  thanks  to  Mr.  Paine  fdr  his  two 
said  publications  intituled  Rights  of  Man." 
.  Gentlemen,  I  beg  your  paraon  for  address- 
ins  you  so  much  at  length  on  this  case,  but 
I  feel  it  mybounden  duty  to  the  public,  to 
yon,  and  to  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  to  warn 
youfully  of  the  whole  of  iL   There  is  nothing 
whiiihy  I  am  sure,  would  more  cerlainly  hap^ 
pen«  than  that  I  should  go,  not  only  out  of 
this  coort,  but  to  my  grave,  with  pain,  if  I 
shoidd  have  stated  to  you  in  a  proceeding  of 
this  nature  the  doctrines  of  Mf.  Paine,  otber- 
wiad  than  as  I  tlnnk  of  them.     If  that  is 
xneant  to  be  intimated,  that  we  may  have  no 
dispute  about  them,  and  that  we  may  not 
roisundeistand  what  is  that  principle,  aad 
that  practice,  to  which  the  passage  I  have 
now  read  alludes,  you  will  allow  me  to  read 
a  fetir  passases  out  of  this  second  part  of  ^e 
Ru^ts  of  Man,  said  to  contain  both  the  piin- 
*   e  and  practice  of  government,  and  then  I 
asK  you  what  those   must  hare  intended, 
with  respect  to  the  government  of  this  couti- 
tfji  who  meant  to  take  any  step  in  order  lo 
make  a  change  in  it,  in  such  a  wav  as  tbtt 
principle  and  practice  laid  down  in  that  hook 
would  require  them  to  make  it,  recc^lecting 
that  the  government  of  this  count/y  is  a  «h 
vemment  consisting  in  a  king,  having  ait  ho- 
reditaxy  crown,    t<%ether    with    Lords  and 
Commons,  forming  a  parliament  according 
to  Ihe  laws  and  constitution  of  England « 
Now,  that  author,  in  the  first  place,  ex- 

Sresees  a  great  deal  of  what  possibly  may  be 
i^ently  thought  of  by  other  persons,  but 
what  I  cannot  call  good-will  to  the  people  of 
BUgland— for  he  says,  **  that  during  tba  tim^ 
of  the  American  war,  he  was  strongly  \m* 


prdised  with  the  Idea,  that  if  lie  colikl  ^i 
over  to  Englana  without  being  known,  and 
only  remain  in.  Safety  till  he  could  eet  out  tti 
publication,  that  he  could  open  the  eyes  oC 
the  omntiy  with  respect  to  the  madness  and. 
stupidity  of  its  government/'  .    / 

Let  118- eee  in  what  that  madness  consisted' 
according  to  him:  having  stated  in  his  font 
mer  bo(Hc.that  a  government  ought  to  ^xist 
in  no  country,  but  according  to  the  principioa 
of  the  rights  of  anao->-'he  repeats  again  tlitt 
distinction  he  had  stated  in  his  former  book, 
between  what  he  calls  the  two  systeaas:  h» 
says,  '*  that  the  one  now  called  the  old  is  fae« 
reditary,  dther  in  whole  or  in  part,*'  which  is 
that  of  England;  and  the  ne#  is  e&tinly 
repre8entative,"«^that  is,  a  govenoment  ooo* 
sisting  of  a  Commons  House,  if  you  cfaoosd 
so  to  call  it.— We  know,  that  in  1649  the 
ruliae  government  in  this  cotmtry  was  calM 
a  parliament,  called  a  Commons  Hvuse,  and 
it  was  then  e<iacted,  that  if  any  persona  should 
attempt  to  put  a  king  into  this  cownliy,  tbetf 
should  be  deemed  traitors,  with  much  less  of 
an  overt  act  manifested  than  is  necessary  as 
this  day.  Again,  it  is  stated,  *'  an  heritable 
crown,  ot  an  heritable  throne,  or  bywbaft« 
evet  fanciful  name  such  things  nlay  be  cafled^ 
have  no  other  wiificant  explanation  than 
that  mankind  are  heritable  property.  To  in«^ 
herit  a  government,  is  to  inherit  the  peopiey 
as  if  they  were  flocks  and  herds.'' 

**  Hereditary  soccessionis  a  burlesque  naoa 
monarchy.  It  puts  it  in  the  most  ndicoMua 
ligjht  by  presen*mg  it  as  an  office,  which  mayi 
child  or  idiot  may  filL  It  requires  seme 
talents  to  be  a  oomoKKn  mechanic,  hat  to  be 
a  king  requires,  only  the  animal  figire  of 
man,  a  sort  of  breathing  automaton.  Thia 
sort  of  superstition  may  last  a  few  yaaca 
more,  but  it  cannot  long  resist  the  awakened 
reawHi  and  interest  of  man ;''  then,  'f  in  whaU^ 
ever  tnauner  the  separate  parts  of  a  constitu« 
tion  may  be  arrangied,  there  is  one  genefal 
principle,  that  distinguiahes  freedom  from 
slavery,  which  is,  that  all  hereditary  govern^ 
ment  over  a  people  is  to  them  a  apedes  of 
slavery,  and  representative  govemment  ii 
fiMiedom;''  then,  speaking  of  the  crown  of 
Knghnd,  that  crown,  in  which,  acoordioglo. 
the  law  and  constitution  of  this  country,  ae* 
cording  to  Its  principle  and  practice,  Is  vested 
the  Boverei^ntv  in  the  manner  in  wbidi  I 
have  stated  it,  he  sm,  ^  having  thus  glaneed 
at  som^  of  the  defects  of  the  two  Houiea  of 
Parliament,  I  proceed  to  what  is  called  the 
crown,  upon  which  I  shall  he  very  concise. 

''  It  signifies  a  nominal  office  of  a  millioo 
sterling  a  year."— Again,  gentlemen,  mve  sm 
leave  to  observe  that  this,  which  has  Seen  so 
ofUn  detailed  for  the  worst  of  purposes,  can* 
not  but  be  known  to  those  who  know  any 
thing  of  the  constitution  of  the  country^l 
charge  nobody  else— those  who  know  amy 
thing  of  the  constitution — ^I  charge  not  those 
who  do  not  know  it)-«tu  be  in  substance  a 
gcoaa  misrepresentation— >**  the  businesa  of 
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which  consists  in  receiving  the  money. 
Whether  the  person  he  wise  or  foolisby  sane 
or  insane,  a  native  or  a  foreigner,  matters  not. 
Every  minister  acts  upon  the  same  idea  that 
Mr.  Burke  writes,  namely,  that  the  people 
must  he  hoodwinked,  and  held  in  superstitious 
ignorance  by  some  bugbear  or  other;  and 
what  is  called  the  crown  answers  this  purpose, , 
and  therefore  it  answers  all  the  purposes  to  i 
be  expected  from  it/'  j 

Gentlemen,  in  another  part  of  this  work, 
you  will  find  that  Mr.  Pamc  was  very  well 
aware  of  what  these  Sheffield  correspondents 
were  aware  of,  if  they  were  the  composers  of 
the  letter  to  which  I  have  alluded  ;  that  the 
principles,  laid  down  in  the  constitution  of 
France,  which  these  two  books  were  to  re- 
commend, and  the  principles,  stated  in 
Paine'8  first  book,  were  absolutely  inconsistent 
with  the  constitution  itself  of  France,  as  it 
ezhted  at  that  moment ;  and  Paine  propheti- 
cally (he  would  not  have  had  common  sense 
if  he  had  stated  it  otherwise),  even  in  the 
beginning  of  1792,  when  he  publishes  this 
book,  foretells  that  the  government  of  France, 
vrith  a  king  a  part  of  it,  upon  his  principles, 
and  the  principles  professed  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  France,  could  not  exist :  he  foresaw 
that  in  August  1793;  and  I  will  prove,  that 
those  persons,  who  were  thus  approving  the 

Principles  and  practice  of  Paine,  knew  that  a 
ing  could  not  exist  consistently  with  those 
principles  ;  and  they  adopted  them  therefore, 
as  we  insist,  in  order  that  a  king  should  not 
exist  in  this  country.  I 

Gentlemen,   these  resolutions   being    re- , 
ceived  perhaps  from  Sheffield,  a  step  is  taken 
upon  tnem  in  the  Constitutional  Society,  and 
a  step,  which  gives  an  authenticity  to  the 
book  I  have  in  my  hand,  namely,  the  book  of 
their  proceedings,  which  is  remarkable  enough ;  ] 
for  in  this  society's  book  there  are  these  reso-  • 
lutions,  which  are  supposed  to  be  received  ; 
from  Sheffield,  watered  to  the  book ;  and  then 
with  a  view  of  a  publication  of  them,  in  the 
Morning    Chronicle,    World,   Post,   Times,  \ 
Argus,  English  Chronicle,  and  General  Even-  | 
iB^:  Post,  ior  the  purpose  of  circulating  the 
pnnciples  of  Mr.  Thomas  Paine,  and  for  the 
purpose    of  circulating    the    representation, 
which  is  made  in  these  resolutions,  there  is 
first  of  all,  in  Mr.  Tooke*s  hand-writing, — 
**  Society  for  Consiituiional  Information ,  Lon- 
doHf  Marr/i  SSrJ,  1792.     This  Society  having 
received  the  following  and  other  communica- 
tiontfrom  Sheffield,  vii.** — his  hand-writing — 
then,**  March  14/A,  1792,"— his  hand- writmg 
—then  the  words  '*  two  thousand  members,** 
icored  under,  I  cannot  say  by  him,  but  by 
somebody,  I  suppose  for  the  purpose  of  being 
printed  in  italics ;  and  there  is  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  minute  in  the  hand-writing  of 
Mr.  Tooke, 

**  That  the  secretary  do  return  the  thanks  of 
this  Society  to  the  Society  /or  Constitutional 
Information  ettahlished  at  Sheffteld,  and  that 
he  esprtn  to  th«m  vith  what  friendship  and 
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affection  this  society  embraces  them,  as  brothers 
and  JelloW'labourers  in  tJie  same  cause  ;'* — of 
principle  and  practice  I  suppose.  **  That  he  do 
assure  them  of  our  entire  concurrence  with 
their  opinion,  viz.  that  the  people  of  this  country 
are  not,  as  Mr.  Burke  terms  them,  swine;**— ^ 
the  writer  of  this  must  have  known  very  well 
the  sense  in  which  an  improper  word,  I 
readily  admit,  was  used  by  the  person  to 
whom  he  now  alludes, — but  rational  beings^ 
better  qualified  to  separate  truth  from  error 
than  himself,  possessing  more  honesty,  and  less 
craft. 

<'  Resolved,  that  this  society  will  on  Friday 
next,  March  Slst,  ballot  for  the  twelve  as* 
sociated  members  recommended  by  the  Sheffield 
committee,  and  approved  at  this  meeting.** — 
Then  this  paper  is  thus  ordered  to  be  pub- 
lished for  the  primary  purpose,  I  submit,  of 
recommending  that  pnnciplc  ^and  practice, 
which  makes  the  Sheffield  people  **  fellow- 
labourers"  with  the  Constitutional  Society  ia 
the  same  cause  of  principle  and  practice,  and 
which,  both  in  the  principle  and  practice,  was 
aimed  at  the  destruction  of  the  governmeut  of 
the  country;— of  that  hereditary  monarchy, 
which  Paine  represents  as  tyranny;— of  that 
limited  monarchy,  which  he  represents  as 
tyranny ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  recommend- 
ing that  representative  government,  which^  I 
say,  is  the  true  sense  of  all  the  words  which 
'these  people  use: — but  this  is  not  all — you 
will  observe,  that  this  paper  of  resolutions 
was  accompanied  by  a  letter,  in  which  letter 
there  is  also  the  hand -writing  of  Mr.  Tooke. 
and  that  the  paper  states  that  two  thousand 
members  belong  to  the  society  at  Sheffield, 
and  that  this  number  is  to  be  stated  by  pub- 
lication, as  the  number  of  persons  belonging 
to  the  society  at  Sheffield.  In  another  publi- 
cation they  are  stated  to  amount  to  two 
thousand  four  hundred — in  November  1793, 
it  is  stated,  that  they  were  many  thousands : 
now  you  will  see  from  the  witnesses,  some  of 
these  correspondents,  these  able  men,  who 
are  so  little  corrupt,  in  the  course  of  examina- 
tion—you will  see,  unless  I  am  mistaken  ia 
the  cftect  of  the  evidence  I  have  to  offer,  the 
truth  of  an  observation  that  I  made,  that 
mankind  were  to  be  misled,  and  societies 
were  to  be  invited  to  be  created,  by  the  mis- 
representation of  numbers,  and  by  giving  to 
existing  societies  a  colour  in  that  respect, 
which  did  not  belong  to  them ;  for  to  this 
hour,  after  all  the  pains  which  have  been 
taken  with  the  Sheffield  people  (and  what 
pains  you  will  hear),  those  persons,  who 
were  two  thousand,  have  yet  arrived  to  but 
about  six  hundred. 

Gentlemen,  this  society,  having  in  this 
letter  expressed  an  inclination  that  they 
should  have  some  associated  members  in  the 
Constitutional  Society,  that  affiliation  begins 
in  the  Constitutional  Society  in  London, 
which  I  have  alluded  to ;  and  accordingly  you 
will  find,  that  upon  the  31st  of  March,  twelve 
persons  wer^  ballotted  for  aa  firom  the  She^ 
U 
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field  Society,  and  became  asaociated  meinben 
of  this  society;  you  observei  that  this  letter 
had  stated  from  Sheffield  that  they  had 
received  before  a  communication  from  Mr. 
Tooke,  and  Mr.  Tooke  aflerwards  writes  a 
draueht  of  a  letter  which  is  sent  to  them,  in 
which  he  states,  "  I  am  directed  by  the 
Society  for  Constitutional  Information  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  and  to 
express  to  you  that  very  great  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  which  they  received  from  your 
communication;  the  society  have  unani- 
mously elected  twelve''  (here  follow  the 
names  of  the  persons),  "  as  associated  mem- 
bers of  this  society.^— These  persons  being 
certainly,  ^ntlemen,  extreme^  respectable 
men  as  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  but  at  the 
same  time  men,  that  one  wonders  a  little 
should,  upon  such  a  purpose  as  this,  without 
a  little  more  instruction  being  infused  into 
their  minds,  have  been  associated  as  members 
into  this  society— **  and  we  flatter  ourselves^ 
that  when  any  business  or  other  occasion 
shall  lead  any  of  those  gentlemen  to  London, 
they  wilt  be  kind  enough  to  honour  the 
society  by  their  presence,  and  give  us  an 
opportunity  of  cementing  that  friendship 
between  us,  which  all  the  lealous  friends  of 
public  freedom  and  the  happiness  of  mankind 
ought  to  feel  and  exercise  towards  each  other. 

"^  P.  S.  I  am  desired,  by  Mr.  Home  Tooke, 
to  request  each  of  the  associated  members  to 
honour  him  by  tlie  acceptance  of  the  books 
which  accompany  this  letter  -^ — which  were, 
I  apprehend  it  appears,  so  many  parts  of  the 
RighUofMan. 

Gentlemen,  upon  the  24th  of  March  1799, 
a  paper  apeears  to  have  been  sent  to  the 
Constitutional  Society  from  a  nest  of  societies, 
the  United  Constitutional  Societies  at  Nor- 
wich :  this  was  tha  S4th  of  March  1793,  and 
it  appears,  as  I  am  instructed,  that  the  words 
^  «4th  March  1793,'*  are  also  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Mr.  Tooke. 

''  At  a  meeting  of  the  delegates  of  the 
United  Constitutional  Societies,  held  the  S4th 
March  1799,  at  the  Wheel  of  Fortune,  St. 
Edmund's  in  the  city  of  Norwich,  it  was 
unanimously  aereed  to  communicate  to  the 
gentlemen  of  the  London  Societjr  for  Consti- 
tutional Information,  the  following  Resolu- 
tions: 

"  1st.  We  are  happy  to  see  the  success  of 
the  Sheffield  Society  for  Constitutional  Re- 
form, and  approve  of  the  delegations,  which 
you  and  they  have  made  in  order  to  form  a 
plan  of  general  information.  We  humbly 
oeg  that  you  would  grant  to  us  the  same 
frivour;  and  it  is  our  wish,  that  all  the 
societies  of  a  similar  kind  in  England  were 
only  as  so  many  members  strongly  and  indis- 
soluhlv  uuited  in  one  political  body. 

**  «aly.  We  believe  thdt  instructing  the 
people  in  political  knowledge,  and  in  their 
natural  and  inherent  rights  as  men,  is  the 
only  effectual  way  to  obtain  the  graud  object 
of  reform,  for  men  need  only  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  abuses  of  government,  and 
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they  will  readily  join  in  eveiyfiiwfal  means  to 
obtain  redress ;  we  have  the  pleasure  to  inform 
you  that  our  societies  consist  of  some  hun- 
dreds, and  new  societies  are  frequently  form* 
log,  which,  by  delegates,  preserve  a  mutual 
intercourse  with  each  other,  for  mutual  in* 
struction  and  informaUon;  and  the  ereatest 
care  has  been  taken  to  preserve  order  and 
regularity  at  our  meetings,  to  convince  the 
world  tlut  riot  and  disoraer  are  no  parts  of 
our  pohtical  creed. 

"  3dlv.  We  believe,  and  are  firmly  per* 
suaded*'  (and  if  any  man  thought  so,  he  had 
a  richt  to  say  so  if  he  pleased),  **  that  Mr. 
Bunce,  the  once  friend  otliberty,  has  traduced 
the  greatest  and  most  glorious  revolution  ever 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  history;  we  thank 
Mr.  Burke  for  the  political  discussion  provoked 
and  bv  which  he  has  opened  unto  us  the  dawn 
of  a  glorious  day. 

^  4thly.  To  Mr.  Thomas  Paine  our  thanks 
are  especially  due  for  the  First  and  Second 
parts  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  and  we  sincerely 
wish  that  he  may  live  to  see  his  labours^-— 
that  is,  the  destruction  of  hereditary  govern- 
ment and  limited  monarchy,  and  consequentlx 
the  government  of  England--^  crowned  witn 
success  in  the  general  dilfusion  of  Uberty  and 
happiness  amone  mankind." 

Gentlemen  this  letter  does  not  appear 
(though  the  words,  the  S4th  of  March,  are  m 
the  hand-writing  of  Mr.  Tooke)  to  have  been 
read  in  the  Constitutional  Society  till  the  14th 
of  May  1793,  when  they  read  this  letter,  and 
also  another,  which  I  will  now  state  to  you, 
from  the  society  called  the  Norwich  Retoiu« 
tion  Society. 

'*  The  Norwich  Revolution  Society  wishes 
to  open  a  communication  with  you  at  this  time, 
when  corruption  has  acquired  a  publicity  m 
the  senate,  which  exacts  from  the  honour  of 
the  British  nation  renewed  exertions  for  paiw 
liamentary  reform — ^without  prejudging  the 
probable  event*' — (this  is  a  material"passag|e, 
when  you  connect  it  with  what  is  found  in 
other  subsequent  papers)—"  even  of  such  an 
application  to  the  legislature,  the  society  is 
willing  to  circulate  the  information,  and  to 
co-operate  in  the  measures,  that  may  seem 
best  adapted  to  further  so  desirable  and  so 
important  an  end ;  it  is  willing  to  hope  the 
redress  of  every  existing  grievance  at  the 
hands  of  a  government  resuRing  from  an  ex- 
traordinary convocation  in  1688— an  extraor- 
dinary convention  of  all,  who  had  at  any  pre- 
ceding time  been  elected  representatives  of 
the  people,  assisted  by  the  tiereditary  coun- 
sellors of  the  nation,  and  a  peculiar  deputa- 
tion from  the  metropolis^  which  national 
constituting  assembly  cashiered  for  miscon- 
duct a  king  of  the  house  of  Stuart." 

The  opinions  and  principles  of  this  society 
are  best  explained  by  an  appeal  to  their  lite- 
rary representative — **  To  James  Mackintosh,* 

*  In  1803  appointed  Recorder  of  Bomb^, 
on  which  occasion  hereeeived  the  honour  of 
knighthood. 
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author  of  the  Vindicis  Gallicse,  the  Bociety 
o&rs  the  tribute  of  its  approbation  and  gra- 
titude for  the  knowledge,  the  eloquence,  and 
the  ^ilosophical  spirit,  with  which  he  has 
•cxplamedy  defended^  and  commented  on  the 
revolution  of  France ;  it  hesitates  to  assent 
to  this  only  of  bis  opinions — that  there  are 
.but  two  interests  in  society,  those  of  the  rich 
and  those  of  the  poor — ^u  so,  wliat  chance 
bave  the  latter?  Surely  the  interests  of  all 
the  industrious,  from  Uie  richest  merchant  to 
rthe  poorest  mechanic,  are,  in  every  community 
the  same,  to  lessen  the  numbers  of  the  unpro- 
ductive, to  whose  maintenance  they  contri- 
Inite,  and  to  do  away  such  institutions  and  im- 
posts as  abridge  the  means  of  maintenance, 
hy  resisting  the  demand  for  labour,  or  by 
-sharing  in  reward :  as  the  means  most  condu- 
cive to  this  comprehensive  end,  the  Norwich 
Revolution  Society  desires  an  equitable  repre- 
aentation  of  the  people. 

''The Rights  of  Man  by  Thomas  Paine, 
and  the  advice  to  the  privileaed  orders  by  Joel 
Barlow,^  a  book  which  I  snail  give  in  evi* 
rdeoce,  and  therefore  shall  state  some  passages 
Irooi  presently,  **  have  also  been  read  with 
attention  and  circulated  with  avidity/' — ^Now 
Barlow's  book  you  will  £nd  is,  in  the  plainest 
and  most  unequivocal  languaee,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  an  exhortation  to  all  people  to  get 
rid  of  kiuely  government,  and  addressed  more 
jiarticularly  to  the  two  societies  I  have  men- 
tioned, as  containing  the  substance  of  the  bu- 
ttness,  in  which  they  are  interested,  as  you 
will  see  when  I  come  to  state  the  transactions 
of  October  1799. 

"  The  Rights  of  Man  by  Thomas  Paine, 
and  the  advice  to  the  privileged  orders  by  Joel 
Barlow,  have  also  been  read  with  attention 
and  circulated  wiiii  avidity ;  they  point  out 
with  clearness  most  of  the  abuses  which  have 
accumulated  under  the  British  government; 
they  attack  with  energy  roost  of  the  prejudi- 
ces which  have  tendeoto  perpetuate  them.'' 

Now,  how  any  man  living  could  thank 
these  peoiile  without  informing  them  that,  if 
they  really  meant  well  to  their  country,  they 
flsust  be  ignorant  in  the  extreme,  or  something 
worse,  if  they  could  reconcile  cither  the 
Bights  of  Man  or  Joel  Barlow's  book  on  the 
Privileged  Orders  with  the  principles  of  tliat 
convention  in  1688,  which  is  the  foundation 
pf  the  liberties  of  this  country,  is  to  me  quite 
inexplicable.  But,  after  stating  the  consti- 
tution of  this  country,  in  a  letter  fabricated 
jdth  great  art,  tliere  follow  the  twelve  names 
of  the  intended  associated  members  from  Nor- 
wich; and  the  description  of  some  of  these 
twelve  happens  ako,  from  a  singular  circum- 
stance, to  be  in  the  hand-writing  of  Mr. 
Tooke.  Then  this  society  returns  thanks  to 
the  societies  atSheifield  and  Norwich  for 
these  communications. 

The  resolutions  of  the  London  Correspond- 
ing Society,  which  I  told  you  were  sent  on  the 
doth  of  March,  are  to  this  effect : 

**  BesolvedyThat  every  individual  has  a  right 


to  share  in  the  government  of  that  society  of 
which  he  is  a  member,  unless  incapacitated. 

^  Resolved,  That  nothing  but  non-age,  or 
privation  of  reason,  or  an  offence  against  the 
general  rules  of  society,  can  incapacitate  him. 

"  Resolved,  That  it  is  not  less  the  right, 
than  the  duty  of  every  citizen,  to  keep  a 
watchful  eye  on  the  government  of  this  coun- 
try, that  the  laws,  by  being  multiplied,  do  not 
degenerate  into  oppression,  and  that  those  who 
are  intrusted  with  the  government  do  nut  sub* 
stitute  private  interest  for  public  advanliige. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  people  of  Great  Bri- 
tain are  not  properly  represented  in  parlia- 
ment.   . 

"  Resolved,  That  in  consequence  of  a  par- 
tial, unequal,  and  inadequate  representation, 
together  with  the  corrupt  method  in  which 
representatives  are  elected,  oppressive  taxes^ 
unjust  laws,  restrictions  oi  liberty,  and  wasU 
ing  of  the  public  money,  have  ensued. 

<'  Resolved,  That  the  only  remedy  to  those 
evils  is,  a  fair  and  impartial  representation  of 
the  people  in  parliament. 

*^  Resolved,  That  a  fair  and  impartial  repn>> 
sentationcan  never  lake  place  until  partial 
privileges  are  abolished,  and  the  strong  temp- 
tations held  out  to  electors  afford  a  presump- 
tive proof,  that  the  representatives  of  this 
country  seldom  procure  a  seat  in  parliament 
from  the  unbought  suffrages  of  a  free  people. 

*<  Resolved,  That  this  society  do  express 
their  abhorrence  of  tumult  and  violence : 
and  that,  as  they  aim  at  reform  not  anarchy, 
reason,  firmness,  and  unanimity  be  the  onl^ 
arms  they  employ,  or  persuade  their  fellow* 
citixens  to  exert  a^^unst  abuse  of  power." 

Gentlemen,  in  xhis,  which  I  have  now  read 
to  you,  I  am  willing,  if  you  please^  that  you 
should  construe  evei]y  word  of  it,  though  cer- 
tainly it  is  not  consistent  with  the  principles 
of  British  government,  upon  this  principle, 
that  those,  who  sent  that  paper  to  the  Consti- 
tutional Society,  if  it  even  was  sent  there  at 
all,  teahy  understood  it  to  be  consistent  with 
the  principles  of  the  British  government ;  and 
I  claim  no  credit  for  the  veracity  with  which 
I  assert,  that  this  conspiracy  has  existed,  un- 
less I  show  you  by  subsequent  acts  of  this  so^ 
ciety,  that  at  this  moment  they  meant  what 
Mr.  Paine  says,  in  principle  and  practice,  is 
the  only  rational  thing — a  re^esentative  go^ 
vernment ;  the  direct  contrary  of  the  govern- 
ment which  is  established  here. 

You  will  find,  by  what  I  shall  lay  before 
you,  that  there  was  a  society  in  Southwark. 
— ^To  this  society  the  London  Corresponding 
Society,  in  a  letter  which  I  have  to  read  to  you 
presently,  stated  their  adoption  of  all  Mr. 
Paine's  principUt^  with  a  view,  as  I  think,  to 
the  practice  recommended  in  his  works :  this 
society  also  received  the  thanks  of  the  Consti- 
tutional Society  for  a  communication  which  I 
am  about  to  state  to  you ;  and  the  London 
Corresponding  Society  afterwards  entered,,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  into  a  combination  with  theniy 
upon  the  phneiples  stated  in  that  eommuni- 
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cation:  I  say  it  is  impossible,  attending  to 
these  facts,  for  any  man  who  reasons  fairly, 
to  doubt  that  the  principle  of  the  London 
Corresponding  Society  and  of  the  Constitutio- 
nal Society  was,  to  form  a  representative  go- 
vernment, in  this  country. 

A  declaration  from  a  society  in  Southwark 
was  read : — ^  Resolved,  that  the  thanks  of 
this  society  be  given  to  the  Southwark  society 
for  the  following  communication,  and  that  it 
be  published  in  tne  newspapers : 

•«  April  19,  1792,  at  the  Three  Tuns  tavern, 
Southwark ->  Resolved,  That  we  do  now  form 
ourselves  into  a  society  for  the  diffusion  of 
political  knowledge. 

**  Resolved,  That  the  society  be  denomi- 
nated the  Friends  of  the  People. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  following  be  the  de- 
claration of  this  society," — which  is  the  pre- 
amble to  the  constitution  in  France,  in  the 
year  1791. 

"**  Considering  that  iopiorance,  forgetful ness, 
or  contempt  of  the  rights  of  men,  are  the  sole 
causes  of  public  grievances,  and  the  corruption 
of  government,  this  society,  formed  for  the 
purpQse  of  investigating  and  asserting  those 
rights,  and  of  uniting  our  efforts  with  others 
ofour  fellow-citizens  for  correcting  national 
abuses,  and  restraining  unnecessary  and  ex- 
orbitant taxation,  do  hereby  declare — 

**  First,  That  the  great  end  of  civil  society 
is  general  happiness. 

"  Secondly,  I'hat  no  form  of  government  is 
good,  any  farther  than  it  secures  that  object. 

*'  Thirdly,  That  all  civil  and  political  autho- 
rity  is  derived  from  the  people" — that  people, 
of  whom  they  were  afterwards  to  form  a  con- 
vention. 

"  Fourthly,  That  equal  active  citizenship  is 
the  unalienable  right  of  all  men;  minors,  cri- 
minals, and  insane  persons  excepted." 

Now  will  my  friend  dispute  with  me  what 
these  principles,  according  to  the  ideas  of  those 
who  state  tnem,  lead  to  ? 

"  Fifthly,  That  the  exercise  of  that  right, 
in  appointing  an  adeouate  representative  go- 
vernment **^X\\2X  is,  the  government,  which 
Mr.  Paine  tells  you,  rejects  eveiy  thing  that 
is  hereditary — is  what; — "the  wisest  device 
of  human  policy*' — not  only  that,  but  it  is — 
"  the  only  security  of  national  freedom." — 
Then,  is  not  that  a  direct  assertion,  that  the 
British  government  exists  upon  principles  not 
reconcilable  with  the  principles  uf  a  govern- 
ment that  can  have  anv  security,  or  such  a 
security  as  it  ought  to  have  for  general  free- 
dom? 

The  Society  for  Constitutional  Information 
return  their  thanks  upon  that  also,  and  then 
those  persons  who  write  this  letter  say  far- 
tlier  in  the  same  paper — 

"  We  call  upon  our  fellow-citizens,  of  all 
descriptions,  to  institute  societies  for  the  same 
great  purpose" — that  is  the  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing representative  government — "  and  we 
cocommend  a  general  correspondence  with 
each  other" — but  attached  and  rivetted  to  the 
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Constitutional  Society— ^' and  with  the  Soci- 
ety for  Constitutions  Information  in  Londoni 
as  the  best  means  of  cementing  the  common 
union,  and  of  directing  with  greater  eoerey 
our  united  efforts  to  tne  same  common  ob- 
jects." 

What  were  the  objects  of  this  society  ?  You 
will  find  that  the  objects  of  this  society  were 
the  objects  of  the  Constitutional  Society; 
and  you  will  find  presently  that  they  were 
the  objects  of  the  Corresponding  Society : — 
The  Constitutional  Society  resolved,  ^  that 
every  society,  des'u-ing  an  union,  or  correspon- 
dence with  this,  and  which  duth  not  profess 
any  principles  destructive  to  tnith  or  justice" 
— now  this  gives  occasion  for  the  fir^t  remark 
I  have  to  make  upon  language — ^  or  subver- 
sive to  the  liberties  ofour  country :  but  which, 
on  the  contrary,  seeks,  as  we  do,  the  removal 
of  corruption  from  the  legislature  and  abuses 
from  the  government,  ought  to  be,  and  we 
hope  will  be  embraced  with  the  most  bro- 
therly affection  and  patriotic  friendship  by  this 
society.** 

I  observe  upon  this,  that  all  this  handsome 
language  is  perfectly  consistent  with  this 
principle,  in  tne  minds  of  those  who  write  it^ 
and  they  do  not  venture  to  explain  it,  because 
I  think  they  durst  not  explain  it, — with  this 
idea  in  their  minds,  that  thoise  principles 
were  destructive  of  truth  and  justice  were 
subversive  to  the  liberties  of  the  country, 
which  were  principles  in  opposition  to  those 
of  Mr.  Paine;  and  that  all  practice,  that  was 
in  opposition  to  the  practice  he  recommends, 
was  subversive  to  the  liberties  of  the  country. 

I  come  now  to  a  circumstance  or  two, 
which  lead  me  to  state  shortly  what  will  be 
proved  to  be  the  original  constitution  of  the 
London  Corresponding  Society — ^the  plan  (the 
efficacy  of  which  had  been  tried  in  France, 
and  which  men,  who  cumefrom  that  country, 
were  probably  well  acquainted  with)— was,  to 
unite,  first  small  bodies  of  men — as  soon  as 
they  came  to  a  greater  number,  to  divide 
them  into  smaller  parties,  and  so  to  spread 
themselves  by  degrees  (as  you  will  find  in  the 
letters,  was  the  purpose  of  these  societies), 
from  town  to  town,  from  village  to  villa^, 
from  hamlet  to  hamlet,  till,  as  they  explain 
it,  there  should  not  be  an  unenlightened  man 
in  the  countiy. 

The  constitution  of  the  London  Corres* 
ponding  Society  was  formed  upon  this  prin- 
ciple ;  It  will  appear  from  the  written  evidence 
wnich  will  l)e  produced  to  you,  that  a  gentle^ 
man  of  the  name,  I  think  of  Felix  Vaughan, 
was  appointed  a  delegate  upon  the  30th  of 
April,  for  No.  63 ;  that  Mr.  Hardy  consult^ 
him ;  and,  beins  also  appointed  to  form  a 
constitutional  coae  of  laws  for  the  London 
Corresponding  Society,  Mr.  Hardy  consulted 
him  upon  that  subject.  The  preamble  to  the 
resolutions  which  formed  their  constitution 
was  this :  ^  Whereas  it  is  notorious  that  very 
ntunerous  burthcnsomeand  unnecessary  taxes 
are  laid  on  the  persons  and  families  of  us  and 
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others  the  industrious  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain,  an  exceedingly  great  majority  of  whom 
are,  notwithstanding,  excluded  from  all  repre- 
sentation in  parliament ;  and  as  upon  inquiry 
into  the  cause  of  this  grievance,  which  is  at 
once  an  obstruction  to  our  industry,  and  a  di- 
minution of  our  property,  we  find  that  the 
constitution  of  our  country,  which  was  pur- 
chased for  us  at  the  expense  of  the  lives  of 
our  ancestors,  has  by  the  violence  and  intrigue 
of  criminal  and  designing  men,  been  injured 
and  undermined  in  its  most  essential  and  im- 
portant parts,  but  particularly  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  where  the  whole  of  the  supposed 
representation  of  the  people  is  neither  more 
Dor  less  than  an  usurped  ]>ower" — I  hope, 
gentlemen,  it  cannot  be  required  that  I  should 
Ixmtend  against  such  an  assertion  in  this 

1>lace,  if  a  court  of  law  in  this  country  has  not 
ost  all  the  character  that  belongs  to  law ; 
how  that  usurped  power  was  ever  to  be  em- 
ployed as  an  orpn  in  the  constitution  of  that 
new  representative  body  that  this  society  aim- 
ed at,  consistent  with  their  own  principles,  re- 
mains to  this  moment  unintelligible  to  me — 
^  arising  either  from  abuses  in  the  mode  of  elec- 
tion and  duration  of  parliaments,  or  from  a 
corrupt  property  in  certain  decayed  corpora- 
tions, by  means  of  which  the  liberties  ot  this 
nation  are  basely  bartered  away  from  the 
bribed  [irofit  of  the  members  of  parliament : 
and  as  it  farther  appears  to  us,  that  until  this 
source  of  corruption  shall  be  cleansed  by  the 
determination,  perseverance,  firmness,  and 
union  of  the  people  at  large,  we  are  robbed  of 
the  inheritance  so  acquired  for  us  by  our  fore- 
fathers, and  that  our  taxes,  instead  of  being 
lessened,  will  go  on  increasing,  as  they 
will  furnish  more  bribes,  placed,  and  pensions, 
to  ministers  and  members  of  parliament :  we 
therefore,  having  resolved  to  unite  ourselves 
into  one  firm  and  permanent  body,  for  the 
purpose  of  informing  ourselves  and  others  of 
the  exact  state  of  the  present  parliamentary 
representation,  for  obtainine  a  peaceful  but 
adequate  remedy  to  this  intolerable  grievance, 
and  for  correspondine  and  -co-operatins  with 
other  societies,  united  for  the  same  objects, 
have  unanimously  adopted  the  following 
regulations  for  the  internal  order  and  go- 
vernment of  our  society."  They  then  state 
their  regulations ;  and  their  constitution  hav- 
ing been  thus  formed,  they  publish  it  after* 
wards  in  the  month  of  May.  What  observa- 
tions they  state  to  the  public  upon  it  in  the 
month  ol  May  I  shall  have  occasion  to  repre- 
sent presently ;  you  will  see  the  manner  of 
proceeding  with  respect  to  the  election  of 
their  delegates,  by  the  production  of  a  parti- 
cular paper.  On  the  ISth  of  April,  a  person, 
whom  you  have  heard  much  of,  Mr.  Marga- 
roty*  is  appointed  a  delegate ;  upon  the  dOth 
of  April,  Mr.  Vaughan  was,  as  far  as  the  pa- 
per is  evidence  of  the  facl^  appointed  dele^te 

*  See  his  case  in  this  Collection,  Vol  83,  p. 
609. 


for  No.  63 ;  Mr.  Richter,  a  party  named  in 
this  indictment,  and  Mr.  Martm,  another 
party,  ag^nst  whom  the  grand  jury  have 
found  a  bill,  but  who  is  not  named  in  this  in- 
dictment, are  also  appointed  delegates.  Mr. 
Hardy  is  not  only  secretary,  but  he  is  ap- 
pointed, upon  the  13th  of  April  a  delegate; 
and  there  is  a  choice  of  deleptes  for  the 
whole  of  these  bodies.  You  will  find  they 
afterwards  met  from  time  to  time,  to  pur- 
sue the  great  purposes  of  their  incorpora- 
tion, at  an  alehouse,  I  think,  the  Bell  in 
Exeter  street,  in  the  Strand,  from  which  place 
some  of  the  correspondence!  am  about  to  state 
to  you  comes. 

Gentlemen,  the  Sdciety  for  Coijstitutional 
Information,  having  affiliated  several  socio* 
ties  very  suddenly  with  themselves — ^whether 
Mr.  Paine  remained  in  this  country  or  not  I 
cannot  tell — they  felt  an  inclination  to  affiliate 
with  another  society,  which  is  to  be,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  in  justice  to  them,  very  strongly 
distinguished  indeed  with  respect  to  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  they  acted,  I  mean  the 
society  calling  itself  the  Friends  of  the  Peo- 
ple, meeting  at  Free  Masons'  Tavern :  with 
what  prudence  or  discretion  that  society 
formed  itself  is  a  subject  which  I  shall  not 
discuss,  but  it  is  a  most  important  fact,  that  in 
the  first  attempt,  which  the  Society  for  Con- 
stitutional Information  made  (and  it  ought  to 
be  known  injustice  to  the  Friends  of  the  Peo- 
ple), the  first  attempt  they  made  to  affiliate 
themselves  with  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of 
the  People,  that  society,  m  correspondence 
that  will  be  read  to  you,  acts  as  some  indivi- 
dual members  of  the  Constitutional  Society 
had  done ;  they  say—**  No,  we  discover  your 
design  from  what  you  are  doing ;  you  tell  us. 
from  your  approbation  of  resolutions  entered 
into  at  Manchester,  signed  by  Mr.  Walker 
and  Mr.  Jackson,  that  you  approve  the  sort  of 
schemes  Mr.  Paine  has  set  forth ; — that  you 
approve  projects  of  giving,  in  loose  and  inde- 
finite terms,  the  full  extent  of  what  you  call 
the  rignts  of  the  people,  to  the  people :  that 
is  notour  intent;  we  think," — and.  gentle- 
men, many  a  man  may  very  honestly  think 
it,  but  he  must  go  about  the  execution  of  his 
thoughts  in  a  legal  way,  if  he  does  so  think, 
if  he  means  to  reduce  his  thoughts  into  prac^ 
tice — **'  we  think  that  parliament  is  not  ade- 
quate to  all  the  ends  for  which  it  is  instituted 
as  a  body,  through  which  is  to  be  spoken,  as 
far  as  the  constitution  requires,  the  will  of  the 
people;  but  we  do  not  mean  what  you  mean; 
we  mean  to  preserve  the  forms  of  the  consti- 
tution, which  it  is  clear  you  do  not;  we  mean,*' 
says  lord  John  Russell,  in  a  letter,  which  will 
be  read, ''  to  preserve  the  forms  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  therefore  must  decline  all  cor- 
respondence with  you." 

Gentlemen,  it  happens — it  belongs  to  so- 
cieties of  this  nature,  and  I  desire  to  be 
understood,  therefore,  in  stating  it,  only  as 
stating  a  circumstance,  which  m  its  nature 
does  belong  to  those  societies,  and  which  will 
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bappen— 4h8it  it  was  thought  necossarv,  for 
the  great  puipoae  of  doing  that  which  was 
eventually  to  l>e  done^  that  a  society,  which 
had  rejected  cb-operation  with  the  Society  for 
Constitutional  Information^  should  still  be 
Ipepty  for  the  purposes  of  the  Society  for  Con- 
stitutional Infonnation,  in  fact  and  effect 
corresponding  and  connected  with  it  A6- 
cordinely  vou  will  find  that  this  Society  of  the 
Frien£  oi  the  People,  rejecting  upon  principle 
the  plan  which  they  thought  abandoned  the 
forms  of  the  constitution,  that  this  soci^y 
retained,  in  its  own  bosom,  according  to  the 
account  I  have  of  it,  many  members,  who 
happened  to  belong  to  the  other  society,  and 
the  work  of  both  societiea  went  on  by  the 
same  instruments :  they  were  thus  therefora 
connected  in  &ct,  thou^  they  did  not  choose 
as  a  body  to  have  one  society  in  connexion 
with  the  other. 

Gentlemen,  having  stated  that,  you  will 
allow  me  now  to  mention,  though  it  is  a  little 
out  of  date,  but  it  also  connects  itself  with 
and  illustrates  the  last  observations  I  made, 
that  the  society  at  Sheffield,  which  had  con- 
nected itself  by  affiliation  with  the  Society  for 
Constitutional  Information,  and  you  will  also 
find  with  the  London  Corresponding  Society, 
had  received,  about  the  24th  of  May,  intelh- 
geoce  from  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the 
Peoj^  which  slated  to  them  very  correctly 
what  their  objects  were,  the  means  by  which 
they  meant  to  accomplish  them,  and  the 
attention  which  they  meant  to  pay  to  the 
&rms  of  theeonstitution.  You  wUlnow  see 
what  the  Society  for  Constitutional  Informa- 
tion understood  to  be  the  objects  of  the 
Sheffield  Society,  and  what  the  Sheffield 
Society  understood  to  be  the  objects  of  the 
Society  for  Constitutional  Information.  The 
Sheffield  Society  (though  I  do  not  know  tint 
Ihey  kept  their  word)  disiinctly  disavowed,  in 
al^terof  the  S6th  May,  to  the  Constitutional 
Society,  having  any  thing  more  to  do  with 
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Ihat  society— called  the  Friends  of  the  People 
-«-whick  meant  to  preserve  the  forms  of  the 
constitutioB ;  represented  that  they  had  totally 
misunderstood  them,  and  would  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  them,  but  to  the  extent,  to 
which  the  Society  for  Constitutional  Informa- 
tion permitted. 

You  will  find  in  a  letter  from  Sheffield,  of 
the  SMi  of  May,  and  this  corrected  hy  Mr. 
Tooke,  that  they  thank  the  Constitutional 
^ode^for  accepting  their  members.  They 
then  state  that  they  had  increased  to  two 
thousand  four  hundred.--"  On  Saturday  last, 
the  19ih  instant,  we  received  a  packet  of 
fdnted  addresses,  resolutions,  &c.  from  the 
Society  (Free  Masons'  Tavern),  which,  on 
nature  consideration,  we  find  ourselves  not  so 
well  reconciled  to  the  ideas  they  convey  to  us 
as  we  could  wish,  if  they  had  appeared  in  a 
different  point  of  view ;  nor  do  they  affiird  us 
such  a  fiatterinc  prospect,  as  we  were  appre- 
heaaive  might  w  expected  from  an  associa- 
tion of  so  respectable  a  body,  under  the  high 


denomination  of  the  Friends  of  the  People. 
In  our  opinion,  their  answer  of  the  t9th 
instant  to  your  letter  of  the  27  th  ultimo  is  not 
ways  compatible  with  that  appellation ;  from 
the  known  respectability  of  many  name* 
which  appear  amount  them,  we  had  enter* 
tained  great  hopes  of  their  real  use," — mark 
the  words,  gentlemen — **^  in  obtaining  a  tho- 
rough re£[)rm|'---now  mind  what  that  reform 
is — ^"  in  obtaining  a  thorough  reform  upoa 
the  principles  of  Uie  rights  of  man,*'-^thati^ 
a  representative  government,  rejecting  the 
lung,  and  rejecting  every  other  part  of  tha 
constitution  of  this  country,  except  so  far  as  it 
was  consistent  (indeed  it  is  not  consisteni 
.  with  any  part  of  them)  with  the  principles  of 
the  rkhts  of  man — ^  which  can  never  be  ac* 
com  pushed  until  every  man  enjoys  his  lawful 
and  just  |iiivileges. 

**  Previous  to  the  reception  of  this  packet^ 
we  did  communicate  to  them  by  letter  tha 
pleasine  hopes  it  refiected  on  us  on  looking 
forward^  viewing  such  respectable  characters 
signalizinj^  themselves  in  support  of  the 
people's  nghts,  agreeable  to  the  above  jvinci- 

Eles,  and  the  denomination  by  which  they 
ave  entiUed  themselves,  &c.  In  due  course 
they  would  receive  our  letter  last  Thursdajf 
seven-night ;  and  in  consequence,  we  appre* 
bend  the  packet  was  forwarded  to  us  on  the 
same  day,  out  without  any  written  communis 
cation,  We  shall  not  attempt  any  further 
communication  with  them,  until  we  are 
favoured  with  your  sentiments  ij|K)n  the 
subject,  or  until  matters  of  doubt  which  are  at 
present  entertained  be  removed."  Then  there 
IS  a  note,  which  shows  the  necessity  of  this 
fostering  care  of  the  Constitutional  Society  ( 
they  say — "  Birminjgham  in  particular  claims 
all  the  assistance  from  established  sodetiesi 
which  j>ossibly  can  be  administered/' 

Uavmg  written  to  the  Constitutional  Society 
upon  the  26th  of  May,  they  find  it  expedient, 
for  the  same  purpose,  to  trouble  their  corres- 
pondents of  the LondonCorrespondingSociety ; 
*'  We  were  favoured  with  your  very  affectio- 
nate letter  of  the  7th  ultimo,  and  comdiunica- 
tion,  in  due  course;  and  I  am  directed  by 
this  societ]^  to  inform  you,  that  it  is  with 
infinite  satisfaction  thev  receive  the  informa- 
tion, that  your  firm  and  laudable  endeavours 
are  directed  to  that  effectual  and  necessary 
purpose,  of  opening  and  enlighteniojg  the 
public  mind,  and  disseminating  useful  know- 
ledge amonsst  the  general  mass  of  the  people : 
by  an  ordeny  proceeding  in  a  firm  nursuit jof 
truth  and  equity,  there  cannot  be  a  aoubt  Imt 
that  our  joint  endeavours  wiU  in  due  time  be 
crowned  with  success. 

''  As  brothers  and  fellow-labourers  we  con- 
gratulate you  on  the  rapid  progrees  of  useful 
and  real  knowledee  in  the  various  parts  of  this 
nation,  which  sumcientiy  indicates  that  the 
time  cannot  be  &r  distant  when  truth  will 
be  more  predominant,  equity  more  generally 
administered,  and  sound  wisdom  more  uni- 
versally sought  afWr.    When  pride,  ambitioD^ 
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and  igDorance  giVe  place  to  these  virloesy 
when  oppression  ceases  and  charity  abounds, 
when  roen  in  principle  and  practice  Terify  the 
necessity  and  advantage  of  doing  to  others  as 
they  wish  to  be  done  by ;  then,  and  not  till 
then,  can  any  people  or  nation  be  sud  to  be 
Iiappy. 

**  We  have  herewith  enclosed  our  roles, 
&c.  Should  have  written  you  much  sooner, 
but  on  account  of  a  diappointment  in  the 
printing  of  our  articles;  Ike, 

**  Our  numbers  continue  to  increase,  both 
here,  and  in  the  adjacent  towns  and  villages ; 
a  general  coucurrence  prevails,  as  to  the 
necessity  of  the  business,  and  the  measures 
adopted  by  this  society  for  obtuning  our 
ofei|ect.  It  will  be  of  great  importance  to  the 
cause  we  are  engaged  la,  that  a  more  frequent 
communication  be  muntsuned  amongst  all 
the  similar  institutions ;  for  which  reason  we 
beg  the  favour  of  your  correspondence  at 
everv  convenient  opportunity,  which  will  be 
higluy  obliging  to  tnts  society,  who  in  return 
pledge  themselves  to  observe  the  same  rule." 

Gentlemen,  having  stated  to  you  now  what 
h  was  that  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the 
People  discovered  to  be  the  object  of  the 
Constitutional  Society,  and  I  agreeing  with 
them  in  thinking  their  discovery  upon  that 
subject  was  accurate  and  right,  you  will  find 
it  necessary  to  go  back,  and  to  poceed  in  the 
Order  of  time  to  the  7  th  of  April.  Mr.  Hardy 
sent  from  the  London  Corresponding  Society 
a  copy  of  their  resolutions  to  the  Society  for 
Constitutional  Information,  which  was  estab- 
^hed  at  Manchester,  and  desired  also  to 
have  correspondence  with  them,  as  they  were 
all  engaged  in  one  common  cause;  that 
Manchester  Society,  you  will  recollect,  which 
hoped  that  the  other  great  benefits  which 
Mr.  Paine  had  stated,  would  be  carried  into 
effect. 

He  says,  "  We  began  this  society  about  ten 
weeks  ago;  it  is  composed  chiefly  of  trades- 
men and  shopkeepers.  The  enclosed  will 
inform  you  of  the  principles  we  set  out  upon. 
— When  we  first  associated,  we  flattered  our- 
selves that  no  other  societies  in  the  nation 
were  formed  upon  the  same  principles — but  in 
two  or  three  weeks  afterwards  we  were  most 
agreeably  informed  of  our  brethren  at  Sheffield 
havine  taken  the  lead  in  so  glorious  a  cause 
—we  Immediately  wrote  to  tnem,  and  were 
answered  without  delay,  expressing  a  wish  to 
unite  with  us,  for  promoting  the  ends  we 
have  in  view,  and  we  are  assured  of  success, 
by  persevering  prudently,  and  with  uuani- 
»ity." 

Upon  the  18th  of  April  179S,  in  furtherance 
of  this  plan,  you  will  find  Mr.  Hardy  writes  a 
letter  to  the  president  of  the  society  in  the 
Borough— Now  that  is  the  society,  tne  prin- 
eiples  of  which  I  have  so  distinctly  stated 
before,  as  leading  to  repretentative  government^ 
as  the  only  security  for  liberty  in  the  country. 
— It  appears  that  their  declarations  had  also 
been  sent  to  the  London   Corresponding 


Society;  and  Mr.  Hardyi  upon  the  18th  of 
April  1792,  sajs  <'  I  am  ordered  l^  the  Lon- 
don Corresponding  Society,  to  send  a  copy  of 
their  resohitions  to  the  sodety  that  oraets  at 
the  Three  Tuns  tavern,  in  the  Boiougfa^ 
established  on  purpose  for  restoring  the  rigbls 
of  election,  or  in  other  wonl8>  to  obtain  an 
equal  representation  of  the  people  of  this 
nation  in  parliament.'' 

Now  they  had  avowed,  and  avowed  m 
their  declaration,  that  their  object  of  a  itpn^ 
sentation  of  the  people  in  parliament  was 
preciseJy  that  more  extended  one  in  its  ptift> 
eiple,  which  obtained  at  the  time  of  tba 
Commonwealth  in  England^naiuely,  s  re- 
presentation of  the  people  in  parliaoMnt, 
termed  a  parliament,  but  wi^out  King  or 
Lords,  a  reprtuntathe  gevemrnewt^^^^  We 
should  be  very  happy  to  enter  into  a  corres- 
pondence witn  your  society — as  we  are  alt 
engaged  in  the  same  gmnd  and  important 
cause,  there  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  ua  to 
unite  together,  and  communicate  with  eaqh 
other,  that  our  sentiments  and  determinations 
may  centre  in  one  point,  viz.  to  have  the 
rights  of  man  re-established,  especially  in  thai 
nation ;  but  our  views  of  the  rights  of  man 
are  not  confined  sololy  to  this  small  island, 
but  are  extended  to  the  whole  human  race<^ 
black  or  white,  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor.  I 
give  you  the  following  as  my  own  opiniOA-^ 
perhaps  you  may  think  it  a  singuur  senti*- 
roenf ' — ^and  then  an  opinion  is  e;iven,  whick 
it  is  m^  duty  to  stale,  though  I  do  not  under- 
stand It — **  that  the  kins  and  the  nobles,  as 
much  as  the  peasant  and  ienoble,  are  equalfy 
deprived  of  their  rights.— ^3ur  society  meets 
every  Monday  night.'' 

Gentlemen,  there  is  an  answer  to  this,  frna 
a  person  of  the  name,  I  think,  of  Favelf,  who 
is  chairman  of  the  Friends  of  the  People  in 
Southwark :  he  says — **  I  duly  received  your 
letter,  containing  the  resolutions  of  the  Lon»' 
don  Correspondmg  Society — which  I  have 
communicated  to  our  socie^  in  the  borouglv^ 
and  I  am  directed  to  return  them  the  thanks  of 
that  society,  and  to  assure  them  they  shall  cor- 
dially unite  with  them,  and  all  similar  socie- 
ties throughout  the  kingdom,  in  endeavouring 
to  effect  those  great  ol^ects  for  which  they 
are  associated — namely,  to  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  their  fellow-citizens  to  examine  the 
general  abuses  of  government,  and  to  exercise 
weir  deliberative  wisdom  in  a  calm  but  intre- 
pid manner  in  applying  those  remedies," — 
This  is  in  April ;  and  in  August  they  express- 
ly tell  you,  that  there  was  to  be  no  remedy 
from  parliament — **  in  applying  those  reme- 
dies which  the  countiy  at  large  may  ultimate- 
ly require — and  they  sincerely  agree  with  you 
in  hopins  that  the  long-neelected  rights  of 
man  will  be  restored,  notonly  in  this  countiy, 
but  in  every  part  of  the  globe  where  man  may 
dwell. — ^We  shall  very  soon  transmit,  you  a 
copy  of  our  declaration,  and  hope  for  your 
farthur  correspondence.'^ 

A  letter  and  resolutions  from  the  Revolu- 
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tion  and  ConstitutioDal  Societies  at  Norwich^ 
dated  S6Ui  of  April  1799,  were  read  at  the 
iiieetiDg  of  the  society  for  ConstitutioDal  In- 
fonnation,  on  the  4th  of  M%y  following:  they 
distinctly  state — ^that  Mr.  Paine*8  books  were 
to  be  the  medium,  through  which  the  preju- 
dices that  had  grown  up  under  the  British 
gsvernment  were  to  be  get  rid  of,  and  the 
onstitutional  Society  return  them  their  thanks 
in  these  words — '^This  society  receives  the 
above  communication  with  the  most  heartfelt 
satisfaction,  and  desires  earnestly  to  concur 
and  co-operate  with  those  societies  in  their 
iaudable  objects ;  that  the  secretary  do  inform 
them  of  the  same,  and  that  this  society  has 
unammously  elected  the  twelve  members  of 
the  Norwich  societies  to  be  associated  mem- 
bers of  this  society." 

Upon  the  11th  of  May  1709,  the  Constitu- 
tional Society  resolved,  that  there  should  bo  a 
communication  from  that  society  with  the  so- 
ciety of  the  Friends  of  the  Constitution  at  Pa- 
ris, known  by  the  name  of  Jacobins :  they 
•end  an  address  to  them,  which  is  in  these 
words — <'  Brothers  and  fellow-citizens  of  the 

world — 

<'The  cordial  and  aifectionate  reception 
with  which  you  have  honoured  our  worthy 
countrymen,  Mr.  Thomas  Cooper,  and  Mr. 
James  Watt,  members  of  the  society  of  Man- 
cheater,  and  united  with  our  society,  has  been 
communicated  to  us  by  the  correspondence  of 
those  gentlemen. 

*'  In  offering  )rou  our  congratulations  on  the 
glorious  revolution  which  your  nation  has  ac- 
complished, we  speak  a  language  which  onJy 
sincerity  can  dictate. 

^  The  formality  of  courts  affords  no  exam- 
"ple  tous:  to  do  our  thoughts  justice,  we  give 
to  the  heart  the  liberty  it  delights  in,  and 
hail  you  as  brothers. 

*^\\  is  not  among  the  least  of  the  revolu- 
tions which  time  is  unfolding  to  an  astonished 
world,  that  two  nations,  nursed  by  some 
wretched  craft  in  reciprocal  hatred,  should  so 
suddenly  break  their  common  odious  chain, 
and  rush  into  amity. 

"  The  principle  that  can  produce  such  an 
effect  is  the  offspring  of  no  earthly  court ;  and 
whilst  it  exhibits  to  us  the  expensive  iniquity 
of  former  politics,  it  enables  us  with  bold  feli- 
city to  say  we  have  dune  with  them. 

<'  I  n  contemplating  the  political  condition  of 
nations,  we  cannot  conceive  a  more  diaboli- 
cal system  of  government  than  that  which  has 
been  generally  practised  over  the  world,  to 
feed  the  avarice,  and  gratify  the  wickedness 
uf  ambition ;  the  fraternity  of  the  human  race 
has  been  destroyed,  as  if  the  several  nations 
of  the  earth  had  been  created  by  rival  gods — 
man  has  not  considered  man  as  the  work  of 
one  creator. 

''  The  political  institutions,  under  which  he 
has  livea,  have  been  counter  to  whatever  re- 
ligion he  professed. 

''Instead  of  that  universal  benevolence, 
which  the  morality  of  every  known  religion 


declares,  he  has  been  politically  bred  to  con- 
sider his  species  as  his  natural  enemy,  and  to 
describe  virtues  and  vices  by  a  geographical 
chart. 

^\  The  principles  we  now  declare  are  not  pe- 
culiar to  the  society  that  addresses  you;  they 
are  extending  themselves  with  accumulating 
force  through  every  part  of  oor  country,  ana 
derive  strength  from  an  union  of  causes, 
which  no  other  principles  admit. 

'^The  religious  friend  of  man,  of  every  deno- 
mination, records  them  as  his  own  ;  they  ani- 
mate the  lover  of  rational  Uberty,  and  they 
cherish  the  heart  of  the  poor,  now  bending  un- 
der an  oppression  of  taxes,  by  a  prospect  of 
relief. 

<'  We  have  against  us  only  that  same  ene- 
m^,  which  is  the  enemy  of  justice  in  all  coun* 
tnes,  a  herd  of  courtiers  fattening  on  the  spoil 
of  the  public 

It  would  have  given  an  additional  triumph 
to  our  congratulations,  if  the  equal  riehts  of 
man,  wliich  are  the  foundation  of  your 
declaration  of  rights,  had  been  recognised  by 
the  governments  around  ^ou,  and  tranquillity 
established  in  all ;  but,  if  despotisms  be  still 
reserved  to  exhibit,  by  conspiracy  and  conibi« 
nation,  a  further  example  of  infamy  to  future 
ages,  that  power  that  disposes  of  events,  best 
knows  the  means  of  making  tliat  example 
finally  beneficial  to  his  creatures. 

"  We  have  beheld  your  peaceable  principles 
insulted  bv  despotic  ignorance ;  we  have  seen 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  which  you  hold 
out  to  the  world,  rejected  by  those  who  riot 
on  its  plunder ;  we  now  behold  you  a  nation 
provoked  into  defence,  and  we  can  see  no 
mode  of  defence  equal  to  that  of  establishing 
the  general  freedom  of  Europe. 

"  In  this  best  of  causes  we  wish  you  suc- 
cess ;  our  hearts  go  with  you;  and  in  saying 
this  we  believe  we  utter  the  voice  of  millions." 

Gentlemen^  this  address  was  signed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Constitutional  Society,  and 
transmitted  to  Mr.  Watt,  at  Paris ;  and,  upon 
the  38th  of  May  1792,  was  ordered  to  be  pub- 
lished. 

After  this,  the  principles  of  Mr.  Paine, 
which,  you  observe,  contain  the  doctrines  that 
I  have  been  stating  to  you,  were  carried  far- 
ther in  a  third  book  (I  mean  in  that  book 
called  the  Address  to  the  Addressers,  which  I 
shall  also  be  able  to  give  in  evidence  to  you) : 
Mr.  Paine  having  there  gone  the  length  of  as- 
serting the  folly,  absurdity,  and  wickedness  of 
the  government,  under  which  we  live — not 
only  of  asserting  the  incompetency  of  govern- 
ment, as  it  is  constituted,  to  change  itself,  but 
having  asserted  that  a  conventionary  repre- 
sentation of  the  people, in  tliat  sense  in  which 
we  speak  of  it,  must  do  this  work,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  the  extent  of  stating  the  plan  and 
form  of  an  organization  of  that  sort,  upon 
which  the  convention  was  to  be  framed. 

Gentlemen,  it  was  impossible  not  to  apply  to 
the  justice  of  the  law,  against  the  attack  nniade 
upon  our  government  by  the  person  who 
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went  to  Ibe  extent  I  im  now  stactingy  with 
the  approbation,  published  over  ana  over 
again,  of  these  societies,  who^  in  their  corpo- 
rate character,  if  I  may  so  speak,  could  not  be 
prosecuted  for  doin^  it — it  became  necessary 
to  ask  a  jury  of  this  country,  whether  these 
doctrines  were  to  be  tolerated — what  is  the 
consequence  of  that?  It  is,  that  these  socie- 
ties immediately  enter  into  subscription:)  for 
the  support  of  Mr.  Paine,  and  they  consider 
themBelves  as  en^ged  in  propagating  his 
works  in  that  way,  in  which  no  work  ever  was 
propagated^- to  the  intent  to  produce  that 
convention,  without  which  the  nation^  in  no 
organization  of  its  government,  could  he  said^ 
According  to  them,  to  eiist  in  a  state  of  itet* 
dom  as  a  nation. 

Gentlemen,  you  will  not  be  suxprised,-  if  it 
also  appears  that,  in  going  on  progressively  to 
the  execution  of  the  mischief  that  was  intend- 
ed, tbey  became  more  mischievous;  and  you 
will  find  members  parting  from  the  society, 
expressly  telliog  them,  that  they  meant  to 
destroy  the  government  of  the  country ;  that 
they  cannot,  therefore,  stay  among  them ; 
and  to  which  members,  as  far  as  appears  from 
any  information  that  I  have  had,  tney  did  not 
•ondcscend  to  explain  themselves^to  say, 
No,  you  have  mistaken  our  object — this  is 
not  what  we  mean ;  but  they  leave  them  un- 
answered, and  go  on  to  execute  the  purposes 
they  were  about. 

Uaviog  come  to  those  resolutions  in  order  to 
support  Mr.  Piune  in  these  prosecutions,  they 
puDlish  the  resolutions,  they  publish  the  books 
.of  Mr.  Paine,  they  publish  these  resolutions  in 
the  various  newspapers  (the  editors  of  these 
newspapers  insurmg,  if  I  may  so  say,  them- 
selves against  the  iS^ds  of  the  law,  some  for 
more,  some  for  less,  and  they  risk  the  hazard  of 
propagating  the  doctrines,  provided  the  consi- 
deration paid  is  ample  enough,  as  a  premium  for 
the  risk),  and  then  these  publications  are  sent 
down  to  the  country  to  various  places,  in  hun- 
idreds,  and  thousands^-!  am  sorry  to  say,  to 
persons  of  all  professions,  to  distribute-rl  am 
sorry  to  say,  to  some  of  the  most  sacred  pro- 
iessions,  whose  names  will  appear  to  you  when 
they  come  to  be  read — ^and  this  mode  of  propa- 
gating these  doctrines  is  adapted  to  the  utter 
impossibility  of  detection,  and  for  the  very 
jKirpose  of  having  that  effect — to  make  the 
law  of  the  country  unequal  to  the  mischief, 
which  it  was  to  meet. 

At  this  time  a  proclamation  was  issued  by 
the  executive  government  of  the  country,  in 
order  to  restrain  these  publications ;  and  both 
the  societies,  you  will  find,  cloaking  them- 
selves under  the  words  '*  a  full  and  fair  repre- 
sentation of  the  people,''  which  words  tney 
have  never  condescended  to  explain,  which 
words  never  do  exist  in  any  text  of  any  writ- 
ing of  theirs,  as  I  can  find,  with  the  mention 
ofaking,  or  other  house  of  legislature ; — they 
vilify  the  proclamation,  and  they  make  the 
/very  means  the  executive  government  took  to 
suppress  the  mischief  a  mean  by  which  they 
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should  spread  the  effect  of  the  mischief  more 
widely  and  diffusely  than  otherwise  they  could 
have  done. 

Upon  the  84th  of  May  1799,  there  is  a  let- 
ter sent  from  Mr.  Hardy,  I  believe  not  in  his 
own  hand-writing,  but  I  believe  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Mr.  Vaughan,  whom  I  before  nam« 
ed  to  you,  in  which  he  states,  that,  by  the  di- 
rection of  the  London  Corresponding  Society, 
he  had  the  honour  of  enclosing  to  them  a 
copy  of  their  address  and  regulations,  which 
he  requests  tbey  will  communicate  to  the 
Constitutional  Society.  The  thanks  of  the  so- 
ciety were  given  to  them  for  this ;  and  that 
is  a  publication  more  guarded  than  another 
you  will  find  published  upon  the  6thofAu« 
gust  1792. 

After  statins  theii*  constitution,  which  I  be- 
fore mentioned  to  you,  it  says — **  But,  as  Pro- 
vidence has  furnished  men  in  every  station 
with  fiiculties  necessary  for  judging  of  what 
concerns  themselves,  shall  we,  the  multitude, 
suffer  a  few,  with  no  better  right  than  our- 
selves, to  usurp  the  power  of  governing  us 
without  control  ?  Surely  not :  ^t  us  rather 
unite  in  one  common  cause  to  cast  away  our 
bondage,  being  assured,  that  in  so  doing  we 
are  protected  by  a  jury  of  our  countrymen, 
while  we  are  discharging.^  duty  to  ourselves, 
to  our  country,  and  to  mankind.^' 

Gentlemen,  you  will  find  from  a  paper  of 
the  6th  of  August,  that  that,  which  they 
supposed  was  to  meet  with  protection  from  a 
jury  of  the  country,  was  a  crmbination  to  re- 
form the  government  of  the  country  by 
means— other  than  application  to  parliament 
-^which  binds  together,  with  the  king,  as  the 
great  political  body  of  the  country,  the  whole 
system  under  which  we  live. 

Gentlemen,  the  London  Corresponding  So- 
ciety, as  to  the  king's  proclamation,  followed 
the  example  of  the  Constitutional  Society, 
and,  on  the  31st  of  May,  1793,  in  a  paper 
that  will  be  read  to  you,  they  vilify  the  pro- 
cUmation ;  and  this  paper  having  been  com- 
municated by  the  Loudon  Corresponding  So- 
ciety to  the  Constitutional  Society — they, 
aware  of  the  nature  of  it,  order,  thai  that 
paper  should  be  published  in  such  newspapers 
as  tailt  receive  the  advertisements  of  this  so- 
ciety.—  They  were  pretty  well  aware  that 
they  were  ofsucli  a  nature  as  made  it  some- 
what hazardous  to  publish  them. 

You  will  find  a  letter,  dated  the  14th  of 
June,  1792,  from  certain  persons  styling 
.themselves  the  Editors  of  the  Patriot  (who 
they  are  I  am  not  able  to  state  to  you,  but 
who,  for  the  purposes  of  these  societies, 
thought  it  necessary  to  conceal  their  names)* 
in  which  they  desire  the  Corresponding 
Society  to  take  an  opportunity  of  enlight- 
ening the  public  mind  by  publications,  by 
advertisements,  by  circulating  those  papers 
in  villages  to  country  farmers,  desiring,  as  I 
stated,  to  conceal  their  name,  but  requesting 
that  the  papers  might  be  sent  to  a  person, 
who  holds  an  important  situation  in  a  subse- 
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quent  put  of  this  business — a  Mr.  Oal^i  z 
bookselier  at  Sheffield. 

Gentlemen,  there  will  be  laid  before  you 
iFarioas  parts  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Consti- 
tutional Society,  wnich  relate  to  Mr.  Paine, 
which  I  shall  now  pass  over,  except  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  your  attention  to  another 
publication  of  his  upon  the  sixth  of  June, 
1703,  and  which  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Dun- 
das  ;  you  will  likewise  .find  that  that  book, 
which  will  be  given  you  in  evidence,  dis- 
tinctly disavows  all  hereditary  government ; 
all  monarchy,  under  whatever  quaiiBcations ; 
and  Uien,  for  the  purpose  of  circulating  this 
doctrine,  as  they  bad  before  circulated  the 
doctrines  in  other  works  of  this  gentleman, 
they  order,  "  that  twelve  thousand  oopies  of 
that  letter  shall  be  printed  for  the  society,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  transmitted  to  our  oor^ 
respondents  throughout  Great  Britain,  and 
that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  direct  tbe 
same." 

GentlemeQ,  I  pass  on  now  to  the  Qth  of 
August,  1799 ;  at  which  time  there  appears  to 
ne  to  have  been  an  extremely  important 
transaction  in  the  London  Correspondmg  So- 
ciety ;~  it  is  the  propagation  of  an  address  of 
that  date,  which  first  developes^  as  it  seems 
\o  me,  though  in  somewhat  of  covert  Ian- 
^uaee,  the  determination  of  these  societies  to 
worK  what  they  call  a  reform  without  any^. 
otM&munication  whatever  with  that  parha. 
inent,  which  they  held  to  be  incompetent  to 
luing  about  the  business. 

You  will  find  that,  upon  the  8th  of  August^ 
Mr.  Hardy  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Tooke ;  that 
ke  sent  bim  a  proof  eop^r  of  this  address ;  that 
he  hoped  it  would  merit  his  attention,  and 
his  approbation;  that  he  should  be exceed- 
iiij|ly  happy  to  be  favoured  with  his  opinion 
•fit  before  it  was  printed. 

The  address,  after  statins  what  they  consi- 
dered as  the  grievances  of  ue  country,  states 
this—"  Such  being  the  forlorn  situation  of 
three  fourths  of  the  nation,  how  are  Britons 
to  obtain  information  and  redress  ?  Will  the 
Court,  will  ministry  afford  either  ?  Will  par- 
liament grant  them  ?  Will  the  nobles  or  the 
clergy  ease  the  people's  sufferings?  No. 
Experience  tells  us,  and  proclamations  con- 
firm it,  that  the  interest  and  intention  of  power 
are  combined  to  keep  the  nation  in  torpid 
ignorance.'' 

It  then  states  the  only,  resource  to  be  in 
these  societies;  it  then  states  various  detailed 
leaepos,  which  you  will  hear^  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  this  effect : 

*^  ^umerona  other  reforms  would  ua- 
floubiedly  take  place,  even  in  tbe  first  sessioa 
of  parliament  so  elected,  depeodant  only  oa 
theu  electors  the  people;  tmtorn  therefore 
hy  iadkaon,  undivided  dy  party,  uncornipted 
by  m^try,  fnd  uoinfluenced  but  by  the 
public  good.  £v«y  traosaotioa  would  tettd 
to  fefoon,  and  a  strict  ecoaoaay>  its  natural 
coBsequenoe,  might  sooa  enable  ua  to  reduce 
ontaxaa;  andbytheitegyi^otpadiMiitnt, 
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that  reduction  would  light  tipoa  siidl  ol^tt 
as  best  might  relieve  th^  poor;  tbiitotha 
people  would  prove  an  advantageous  and  % 
novel  session,  and  to  an  honest  parliament 
not  a  tiresome  one. 

^'Therefore,  BrilonSy  friends,  and  fellow* 
citizens,  with  hand  and  heart  unite,  claim 
what  is  your  right^  persevere  and  be  free,  fov 
who  shall  dare  withstand  our  just  demands } 
Oppression,  already  trembling  at  the  voiee  of 
individuals,  will  shrink  away  and  disappear 
for  ever,  when  the  nation  united  shall  assert 
its  privileges  and  demand  their  restoration*'' 

Gentlemen,  the  address  you  will  find  waa 
circulated  with  infinite  industry  to  evMy  oov* 
responding  society  in  the  kingdom,  conveyed 
through  e%ery  possible  channel,  the  docthn* 
adopted  by  all  the  affiliating  societies;  and 
the  plan,  which  they  went  upon  from  thia 
6th  of  August,  1993,  appears  to  have  been  n 
plan  to  miress  themselves   by  their   own 

Sower,  and  by  their  own  strength,  and  not 
V  application  to  that  parliament,  which 
alone  can  act  in  legislation :  it  e^ems  to  ma 
to  be  impossible  tlutt  you  can  mistake  what 
is  meant  by  this  paper,  if  you  will  give  voiw 
more  particular  attention  to  a  paper  wluch 
was  received  from  a  society  at  Stockport 
upon  tbe  S7th  of  November,  1798,  and  found 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Hardy :  this,  after 
advertu)^  to  those  numerous  grievances  stated 
in  the  address  of  the  6th  of  August,  17^,  is 
to  this  effect : 

**  In  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  the  soeiety 
here,  i  have  the  pleasure  of  acknowlede|ing 
the  honour  of  vowr  letter,  and  the  pacLd^ 
which  the  kindness  of  our  brothcM  of  the 
London  Corresponding  Society  so  opportunely 
presented  us  with. 

'^l  is  doublv  deserving  our  thanks,  as  it 
shows  your  kindness,  and  as  it  will  be  usefiil 
in  the  formation  of  our  infant  society ;  we 
stand  much  in  need  ^  your  experience  in 
thi^particular,  and  we  doubt  not  of  your  IJM 
assistance ;  we  ate  surroimded  by  a  nu^rityv 
a  formidable  one  indeed  in  power,  abilities 
and  numbers,  but  we  are  not  dismayed. 

^  We  have  carefully  perused  the  addrsnei^ 
and  I  am  to  observe  upon  Uieir  contents  in^ 
general,  that  the  sentiments  hardly  ansa  to 
that  height  which  we  expect/ram  jfifntew«i&/c 
to  their  full  clainu  to  alioUite  and  uneontf^ 
lable  liberty^  i.  e.  unacctmntabls  to  am^  porcr 
which  they  have  not  immediaUly  constituM 
and  'appointed. 

''  These  are  our  sentiments,  whatever  iBa|r 
be  yours;  though,- in  the  present  state  of  p^ 
litical  knowledge,  it  may  be  prudent  not  to 
avow  them  openly.  We  desue  your  sont^ 
nients  on  the  means  of  accomplishing  thiA 
object,  which  we  presume  you  have  in 
view  in  common  with  us ;  we  think  it  expe- 
dient that  we  should  perfisctly  nnderstand 
eacli  other  in  tbe  beginning,  lest  the  appean- 
ance  of  disunion  might  fiumisli  matter  <if 
triumph  to  our  enemies ;  we  observe  one  ex- 
pression/'—-you   will  take  notice  that  Vm* 
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Hardy  at  tiib  time  wm  a  Bieoiber  iKith  of  the 
l/m&on  Conretfioiiding  andtheConstitulieiml 
Societies:'^''  we  oroetve  one  expreaskm, 
whkh  aaysy  *  numeroua  other  reforms  troukl 
*  take  place/  te.  &c. ;  but  we  ask  how  is 
that  parltament  to  be  chosen }  Can  we  «r« 
peci  it  from  tke  preuf$$  order  of  things  f 
Would  not  all  the  evtl  be  done  away  at  once 
ly  tht  piopie  uumbUng  in  convention  9  Does 
it  appear  probable  that  the  odious  laws  which 
we  complain  of,  will  be  abolished  any  other 
^lay?  Can  the  grievances  arising  firoiki  aris* 
tocfaey  be  redreMed  while  the  re- 

taiaa  its  present  authority  in  the  legislature  V' 
— 4riiether  this  bhmk  is  to  be  filled  up  urith 
crown  or  the  House  of  Lords  is  for  you  to 
l«d^e — ^  retains  its  present  authority  in  the 
lej^lure  ?  Is  the  universal  right  of  con- 
ecHDce  ever  to  be  attamod  while  the  B-  ■ 
ItaaiBtain  their  seats  on  the 

^  Your  thoughts  en  these  important  points 
we  most  earnestly  desire  may  be  transmitted 
to  us  aa  soon  as  possibly  not  directed  as  the 
iaett'^— «Dd  this  3^eu  will  find  often  occurs ; 
letters  sent  under  a  iei^ed  direction ;  ^  we 
£nr  it  wiU  eteite  8us|Mcioa.*' 

The  Stoekporl  Society  say  of  the  address 
ed  the  6th  of  August^  lt99,  sent  to  them»  that 
thev  think  it  hardly  amounts  to  sentiments 
eudb  aa  tiwirs,  nam^,  ikaX  they  must  have 
Ifceohite  and  uncontrollable  liberty,  unac- 
countable to  any  power  which  they  have  not 
iflomedkitely  constituted — ^that  could  not  be 
the  king  and  parliament  of  Great  Britain^' 
they  say,  "  We  presume  you  have  the  same 
view  in  common  with  us,  and  we  desire  to 
hare  your  sentiments  upon  the  means  of  ac- 
compushing  that  object.''  What  object  f 
The  object  of  putting  themselves  in  a  situa- 
tion of  being  unaccountable  to  any  power, 
which  they  themselves  had  not  immediately 
constituted  and  appointed — ^how  was  that  to 
be  done?— was  it  to  be  done  by  parliament  ? 
The  address  of  the  6th  of  Au^st  had  dis- 
sw>wed  that  it  was  to  be  done  by  parliament. 
la  it  to  be  done,  while  the  other  parts  of  the 
legislatitte  hold  their  situation  in  the  legisla- 
ture }  We  presume  you  have  the  same  ob- 
JMt :  tell  ua  what  vou  think  upon  this  occa- 
sion. This  was  tne  occasion,  upon  which 
the  address  of  the  6th  of  August  ought  to* 
hove beenexolained, if  ihey  meant  to  disavow 
that  they  had  any  such  object ;  but  what  is 
the  answer?— -The  answer  m  efiect  is :  That 
Ml  and  fair  representation  of  the  people  that 
we  are  aiming  a^  is  that  which  is  to  be  the 
nedtate  or  immedmie  mstniment  of  removing 
aM,  the  grievances  we  labour  under,  though 
prudence  does  not  permit  us  to  speak  all  we 
think  upon  the  subyecU 

^  With  infinite  satisfiiction  the  London  Cor- 
leapeodmg  Societv's  committee  perused  your 
letter;  t&yare  happy  to  learn  your  steady 
determinalicDi  in  spite  of  aAl  obstacles,  to  por- 
eua  that  sole  means  of  political  felidtyy  a  per- 
£nt  repnaentalion  of  the  people." 
•  Kow,  what  was  tiw  sole  means  of  this 
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political  fe1icity>-^a  perfect  representation  of 
the  peoivle  ? — It  was  the  formation  of  a  power 
by  the  people  mak'mg  themselves  noaocount- 
ame  to  any  other  power,  to  any  power  but 
that  which  they  haa  immediately  themselves 
constituted,  namely,  an  assembly  by  a  conven- 
tion of  ti)e  people.  Then,  wliy  do  not  they 
speak  out?  They  say,  **  With  regard  to  our 
pubHcations,  our  sentiments  are  expressed  in 
ai  strong  terms  as  prudence  will  permit,  yet 
plain  enough  to  convince  the  public,  that, 
while  we  expect  every  thing  from  an  iMmest 
and  an  annual  peLrliament,''-^a  body  might 
exist  under  the  term  parliament  in  a  com* 
monwealth,  as  well  aa  under  a  king— ^*  no- 
thing short  of  such  a  senate,  chosen  by  the 
whole  nation,  will  satisfy  us. 

**  True  generosity,  the  characteristic  of  this 
nation,  and  of  all  unperverted  men  thougfaout 
the  globe,  calling  upon  us  to  countenance  at 
this  juncture  the  arduous  struggle  of  the 
French  natiett  against  despotism  and  aristo* 
cracy,  those  foes  to  the  human  race,  we  have 
resohred  upon  addressing  the  French  National 
Convention''  You  will  permit  me  to  observe^ 
this  was  upon  the  11th  of  Obtober  t79t :  th« 
king  of  France  was  deposed  in  effect  upon  the 
lOth  of  August  1799.  This  passage,  in  the 
transactions  of  this  society,  appears  to  md  to 
be  peculiarly  worthy  your  attention.  ^  Witb« 
out  entering  into  the  probable  effects  of  such 
a  meaeare,  efiects,  which  your  society  will  not 
fail  to  discover,  we  invite  you  to  join  us*;  and 
to  that  end,  herewith  you  htfve  a  copy  of  one 
intended  address ;  if  you  approve  the  idaa» 
and  will  concur  in  seiiding  it,  be  pleased  to 
return  us  without  deljqr,  a  copy  signed  by 
vour  president:  we  will  then  aasociate your 
body  with  ours,  dnd  with  some  others^  who 
iiave  already  assented  to  the  measure :  i(,  on- 
the  contrary,  you- disapprove  that  mark  of  seal 
tOMrards  the  only  nation  that  has  hitherto  tm* 
dertaken  to  restore  to  mankind  its  just  rights, 
please  to  commimicate  to  us  your  objections." 
This  was  upon  the  11th  of  October  179t;  upon 
the  6th  of  October  1799,  Mr.  Barlow  (whose 
name  occurs  before  with  respect  to  his  puUi- 
caUon  relative  to  the  privileged  orders)  writes' 
a  letter  to  the  society  for  Constitutional  In* 
formatk>n,  accompanied  with-  a  book,  called* 
*<  Advice  to  the  National  Conventioii  of 
France  ;**  and  vou  will  be  pleased  torobserve^ 
that  Mr.  Barlow,  and  a  Mr.  Frost*  after- 
wards, in  the  month  of  November,  were  sent 
with  an  address  from  the  Constttutional  {so- 
ciety to  Paris,  as  thev  delegates  for  that  pur« 
pose.  The  letter  of  Mr.  Barlow  is  m  these 
words: 

^  I  hawe  latdy  published  nsmaH  treatise, 
under  the  title  of  <  A  Letter  te  the  National 

*  Convention  of  Fmnee,  on  the  Defects  of  the 
« Gonstilatwn  of  1791,  aBdthe  extent  of  the 

*  Amendments  which  ought  to  be  applied  i* 
although  the  observaitiens  oonlaiaed  in  this 

*  See  his  trial  fer Seditious  Words^m^^ 
VoLS«,p.4ri. 
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letter  are  more  p«rticular1y  applicable  to  the 
French  nation  in  the  present  crisis  of  its  go- 
veminenty  yet,  aft  the  true  principles  of  so- 
ciety are  every  where  the  same,  their  examina- 
tion canmit  be  unseasonable  in  any  nation,  or 
at  any  time;  believing,  therefore,  that  the 
subject  of  this  treatise  will  not  be  thought 
foreign  to  the  great  object  of  your  association, 
I  present  a  copy  of  it  to  you  with  the  same 
confidence  as  I  have  done  to  the  National 
Convention,  and  to  the  Constitutional  Societv 
at  London,  a  confidence  arising  from  the  full 
persuasion  that  the  work  is  founded  in  truth 
and  reason.  I  take  the  liberty  at  the  same 
lime  to  send  you  a  copy  of  another  publication, 
intituled  <  Advice  to  Privileged  Orders/  The 
present  disposition  in  Europe  towards  a  gene- 
ral revolution  in  the  principles  of  government 
IS  founded  in  the  current  of  opinion,  too  power- 
ful to  be  resisted,  as  well  as  too  sacred  to  be 
treated  with  neglect;  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  individual  to  assist,  not  only  in  remov- 
ing the  obstructions  that  are  found  in  the  way 
of  this  revolution,  but  in  ascertaining,  with  as 
much  precision  as  possible,  the  nature  of  the 
object  to  be  aimed  at,  and  the  consequence  to 
be  expected  from  the  attainment :  it  is  above 
ail  tilings  to  be  desired,  that  the  convictions 
to  be  acquired  from  national  discunsion 
bhouid  precede  and  preclude  those  which  must 
result  from  physical  exertion.'' 

Now,  you  will  give  me  leave  to  state  to  you 
what  Uie  doctrine  is  in  this  book,  for  which 
the  Society  for  Constitutional  Information, 
Mr.  Hardy  then  a  member  of  it,  thank  Mr. 
Barlow,  make  him  an  honorary  member,  and 
a^rwards  depute  him  to  the  National  Con- 
vention of  France. 

Gentlemen,  the  doctrine,  I  can  explain  it  to 
^fou  generally,  without  troubling  you  by  read- 
ing particular  passages,  amounts  to  this :  M  r. 
Barlow,  aAer  stating  the  principles  of  e(|ual 
active  citizenship,  which  found  their  way  mto 
the  constitution  of  France  in  1791,  and  which 
constitution  had  made  the  kine  a  part  of  the 
aystem  of  that  government,  inforras  them  of 
the  glorious  victory  of  the  10th  of  August,  as 
the  papers,  which  I  have  to  adduce  presently, 
represent  it ;  that  it  had  accomplished  finally 
the  efiect  of  those  principles,  which  he  under- 
stands to  be  the  principles  of  those  to  whom 
he  was  writing;  that  it  is  impossible  they 
should  consist  with  this  sentiment^  that  a  king 
amid  be  retained  in  a  government ;  that  the 
constitution  was  at  variance  with  itself;  that 
those  who  made  it  had  not  discovered  that, 
or,  having  discovered  it,  ^ey  thought  the 
time  was  not  yet  come,  when  they  could  re- 
dace  the  constitution  to  that  pure  government 
whkh  was  the  objectof  these  societies ;  hethen 
tells  you,  that  in  government  the  maxim  being 
that  a  king  can  do  no  wrong,  the  nuuim  onght 
to  be,  that  he  emn  do  no  good. 

This  gentleman,  so  stating  his  doctrine  as  an 
explanation  of  the  principles  unon  which  they 
are  acting,  is  voted  by  them  an  nonorary  mem- 
ber, and  afterwards   sent  to  Fkria  with  the 


papers,  which  I  am  about  to  read  to  you  t  ^' 
great  deal  of  evidence  will  be  laid  before  you, 
to  prove  that  they  had  beat  up  all  the  country 
for  letters  and  addresses  to  express  the  sama 
principles  to  France,  not  on  account  of  the 
cause  of  France,  but  of  the  cause  of  Engr 
land,  and  with  a  view  to  introduce  the  same 
effects  into  England.  I  shall  state  but  two  of 
these  addresses,  because  they  seem  to  con- 
tain the  effect  of  all  the  rest  that  were  actu* 
ally  sent 

The  London  Corresponding  Society  first  of 
all  communicated  to  the  Constitutional  So-' 
ciet^,  in  the  month  of  October  17  9^  their  in- 
tention of  sending  an  address  to  France :  the 
Constitutional  Society  fully  approve  the  pur- 
pose :  they  see  the  end  that  it  aims  at,  and 
they  determine  not  to  concur  in  the  same 
addreA,  but  to  send  a  separate  address;  and 
in  their  paper  you  may  see  the  principles  of 
both  to  be  principles,  which  were  expressed 
for  the  very  purpose  of  aiding  the  co-opera- ' 
tion  of  the  societies  in  excluding  the  king  from 
the  government  of  the  country,  and  of  raising 
a  republic.    This  is  the  letter : 

'*  Frenclimen,  while  foreign  robbers  are  ra* 
vaging  your  territories  under  the  specious  pre- 
text ot  justice,  cruelty  and  desolation  leading  in 
their  van,  perfidy  and  treachery  bringing  up ' 
the  rear,  vet  mercy  and  fiiendship  impudently 
held  forth  to  the  world  as  the  sole  motives  of 
their  incursions ;  the  oppressed  |jart  of  man- 
kind''—that  is,  Great  Britain— *' forgetting 
for  a  while  their  own  sufferings,  feel  only  for 
yours,*  and  with  an  anxious  eye  watch  the' 
event,  fervently  supplicating  the  Almighty 
Ruler  of  the  universe  to  be  favourable  to  your 
cause,  so  intimately  blended  with  their  own," 
— that  cause  which  upon  the  10th  of  August 
had  excluded  the  king  from  the  government 
of  the  country — **  frowned  upon  bv  an  oppres* 
sive  system  of  control,  whose  graciual  but  con- 
tinued  encroachments  have  deprived  this  na<» 
tion  of  nearly  all  its  boasted  liberty,  and 
brought  us  almost  to  that  abject  state  of 
slavery,  from  which  you  have  so  emerged; 
five  tltousand  British  citizens  indignant  man- 
fully step  forth  to  rescue  their  country  from 
the  opprobrium  brought  upon  it  by  the  supine, 
conduct  of  those  in  power ;  they  conceive  it 
to  be  the  duty  of  Britons  to  countenance  and 
assist,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  the  cham- 
pions of  human  happiness,  and  to  swear  to  a 
nation,  proceeding  on  the  plan  you  have 
adopted,  an  inviolable  *  friendship.  Sacred 
from  this  day  be  that  friendship  between  us, 
and  may  vengeance,  to  the  uttermost,  over^ 
take  the  man  who  hereafter  shall  attempt  to 
cause  a  rupture. 

**  Though  we  appear  so  few  at  present,  be 
assured.  Frenchmen,  that  our  number  in- 
creases daily :  it  is  true,  that  the  stem  up^ 
lifted  arm  of  authority  at  present  keeps  bacfe 
the  timid;  that  busily  circulated  impostures 
hourly  m^lead  the  credulous ;  and  that  court 
intimacy  with  avowed  French  tmitors  haa 
some  effect  on  the  uawaiy  and  on  the  aabi* 
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tious;  biit  vritfa  certainty  we  can  infonn  you, 
friends  and  freemen,  that*  information  makes 
a- rapid  progresH  among  us;  curiosKvjbas  taken 
possession  of  the  pubhc  mind;  the  conjoint 
reign  ofignoranoe  and  despotism  ])a88es  away; 
men  now  ask  each  other,  What  is  freedom  ? 
what  are  our  rights?  Frenchmen,  you  are 
already  free,  and  Bvitons  are  preparing  to  be- 
(lome  so;  casting  far  from  us  the  criminal 
prejudices  artfully  inculcated  by  evil-minded 
jnen  and  wily  courtiers,  we,  instead  of  natural 
enemies,  at  length  discover  in  Frenchmen  our 
fellow-citizens  of  the  world,  and'  our  brethren 
by  the  same  heavenl^^  Father,  who  created  us 
for  the  purpose  of  loving  aiui  mutually  assist- 
ing each  other,  but  not  to  liate,  and  to  be  ever 
ready  to  cut  each  other's  throats  at  the  com- 
mand of  weak  and  ambitious  kings,  and  cor- 
rupt ministers;  seeking  our  real  enemies, 
we  find  them  in  our  bosoms,  we  feel  ourselves 
inwardly  torn  by  and  ever  the  victim  of  a 
listless  and  all-consuming  aristocracy,  hi- 
therto the  bane  of  every  nation  under  the  sun ; 
wisely  have  you  acted  in  expelling  it  from 
France'. 

'*  Wann  as  our  wishes  are  for  your  success, 
eager  as  we  are  to  behold  freedom  triumphant, 
and  man  every  where  restored  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  just  rights,  a  sense  of  our  duty,  as 
orderly  citisens,  forbids  our  flying  in  arms  to 
your  assistance ;  our  government  has  pledged 
the  national  faith  to  remain  neutral  in  a 
struggle  of  liberty  against  despotism.  Bri- 
tons remain  neutral  !-r-.0  shame  f  but  we  have 
trusted  our  king  with  discretionary  powers; 
we  therefore  must  obey :  our  hands  are 
bound,  but  our  hearts  are  free,  and  they  are 
with  you. 

'«  ]jet  German  despots  act  as  they  please, 
we  shall  rejoice  at  their  fall ;  compassionat- 
ing however  their  enslaved  subjects,  we  hope 
this  tyranu^r  of.  their  masters  will  prove  the 
means  of  reinstating  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
their  rights  and  liberties  millions  of  bur  fellow- 
creatures. 

"  With  unconcern  therefore  we  view  the 
elector  of  Hanovcr,"-;-that  is,  the  king  of 
Great  Britain— join  his  troops  to  traitors  and  | 
robbers ;  but  the  king  of  Great  Britain  will  do 
well  to  remember,  that  this  country  is  not  Ha- 
nover. Should  he  foiget  this  distinction^  we 
will  not. 

"  While  you  enjoy  the  envied  elory  of 
being  the  unaided  defenders  of  freeoom,  we 
fondly  anticipate  in  idea  the  numerous  bless- 
ings mankmd  will  enjoy ;  if  you  succeed,  as 
we  ardently  wish,  the  triple  alliance  (not 
of  rronms,  but)  of  the  people  of  America 
France^  and  Britain^  will  give  freedom  to  Eu- 
rope, and  peace  to  the  whole  world.  Dear 
iiriends  you  combat  for  the  advantage  of  the 
human  race;  how  well  purchased  will  be, 
though  at  the  expense  of  much  blood,  the  glo- 
rious unprecedented'  privilege  of  saying, — 
Mankind  is  free :  tyrants  ana  tyranny  are  no 
tnore :  peace  reigns  on  the  earth;  and  this  is 
the  work  of  FtcochnMO.'' 


Gentletnen,  this  address,  wfakh  was  sent  by 
that  society,  was  followed  by  another  from 
the  Society  for  Constitutional  Information, 
upon  the  9th  of  November  1799,  whieh  seems 
likewise  to  state  their  principles. 

<*  Servants  of  a  sovereign  people,  and  bene- 
factors of  mankind ; — 

'^  We  rejoice  that  your  revolution  has  ar- 
rived aC  that  point  of  perfection  which  will 
permit  us  to  address  you  by  this  title,''^Ser- 
vants  of  a  sovereign  people.    That  is  not  the' 
character  of  a  British  government ;  this  is  the 
principle  of  the  Soiitnwark  resolutions — ^\% 
IS  the  only  one  which  can  accord  with  the 
character  of  true  legislators.    Every  succes- 
sive epoch  in  your  afmirs  has  added  something 
to  the  triumphs  of  liberty  and  the  gloriotu 
'nctory  of  the  tOih  of  Augtfst  has  finally  pre- 
pared the  way  for  a  constitution,  which  we 
trust  you  will  establish  on  the  basis  of  reason 
and  nature."    Mr.  Barlow  had  in  effect  said' 
and  they  had  made  him  an  honoraiy  member, 
and  had  transmitted  their  address    by  his' 
hands),  that  no  constitution  could  reform' 
upon  the  basis  of  reason  and  nature,  that  left 
a  king  in  the  government,  however  the  go-* 
vemment  was  modified. 

The)r  proceed  thus  in  their  address— 
''  Considering  the  mass  of  delusion,  accumu- 
lated on  mankind  to  obscure  their  understand-' 
ings,  yon  cannot  be  astonished  at  the  oppo- 
sition, that  you  have  met  both  from  tyrants* 
and  firom  slaves ;  the  instrument  used  against' 
you  by  each  of  these  classes  is  the  same,  for, 
in  the  genealogy  of  human  miseries,  ignorance 
is  at  once  the  parent  of  oppression  and  th^ 
child  of  submission. 

"  The  events  of  everv  day  are  proving,  that' 
your  cause  is  cherishecf  by  the  people  in  air 
your  continental  vicinity:  that  a  majority 
of  each  of  those  nations  are  your  real  fnends, 
whose  governments  have  tutored  them  into 
apparent  foes;  and  that  they  only  wait  to 
be  delivered  by  your  arms  from  the  dreadful 
necessity  of  fighting  against  them. 

'<  The  condition  of  Englishmen  is  Jess  to 
be  deplored ;  here  the  hand  of  oppression  has 
not  yet  ventured  completely  to  ravish  the' 
pen  from  us,  nor  openly  to  point  the  sword  at 
you." 

They  then  go  on  to  say : — '*  From  bosoms 
burning  with  ardour  in  your  cause,  we  tender 
you  our  warmest  wishes  for  the  full  extent  of 
Its  progress  and  success ;  it  is  indeed  a  saefed 
cause ;  we  cherish  it  as  the  pledge  of  votir  hap- 
piness, our  natural  and  nearest  triends,  and  we 
rely  upon  it  as  the  bond  of  fraternal  unioa* 
to  the  human  race,  in  which  union  our  own 
nation  will  surely  be  one  of  the  first  to  concur. 

"  Our  government  has  still  the  power  and 
perhaps  the  inclination  to  employ  hirelings 
to  contradict  us;  but  it  is  our  real  opinion, 
that  we  now  speak  the  sentiments  of  a  great 
majority  of  the  English  nation.  The  people 
here  are  wearied  with  imposture,  and.  worn 
out  with  war,  they  have  learned  to  xeflect* 
that  both  the  one  and  the  ocher  are  the  ofif« 
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spriiic  of  wukalural  comhioations  in  toeiely, 
3W  vml^ve  to  fl^slems  of  govenuDenl,  not 
tbe  roflttU  of  tho  natural  temper  of  nations  as 
selative  to  each  others  happiness. 

^  Go  on,  legislator^  in  the  work  of  hmnan 
happiness;  the  henefit  will  in  part  be  ours, 
but  the  glory  shall  be  all  your  own ;  it  is  the 
teirvd  of  your  persemance,  it  &  the  prize  of 
vi^e«  the  sparks  of  liberty  preserved  m  Eng- 
land for  ages,  like  the  coruscations  of  the  Nor* 
Uicro  Aurora,  serving  but  to  show  the  dark- 
ness viable  in  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  lustre 
qf  the  American  republic,  like  an  efiiilgent 
xnofningy  arose  with  incteasiag  vigour,  but 
a^  too  distant  to  ealkhten  our  hemisDhere, 
till  the  splendour  of  the  French  revolution 
bunt  forth  upon  the  nations  in  thefiiU  fervour 
ofaraeiidian  sun,  and  displayed," — attend  to 
tha  words^''  in  the  midst  of  the  European 
woiU  the  practical  result  of  priDciples,  whkb 
nbilosophy  had  sought  in  theshaoeofspecu-^ 
lation,  and  which  eiperience  mast  every 
vhere  confirm,''<^-th«  prhiciples  of  Mr.  Paine, 
wte  went  over  to  fom  one  in  that  conveatiDn, 
tbo  eaistence  of  wluch  shows  the  practical  re^ 
SiH  of  those  principles,  which  philosepli^  had 
sought,  and  which  exonieace  was  to  confirm 
-crit  di^M^  the  clouas  of  prejudice  from  all 
people^  levesJa  ^e  secrets  or  all  despotism, 
and  creales  a  new  character  in  man. 

*^  In  this  career  of  improvement,  your  ex- 
ample will  be  soon  followed ;  for  nations, 
rising  from  their  lethargy,  will  reclaim  the 
I7ght3  of  man  with  a  voice  whidi  man  cannot 
wsist/' 

Gentleman,  it  will  not  be  matter  of  surprise 
to  you,  that  letters^  such  as  these  to  the  Na- 
tlional  Convention  m  France,  should  luivc  pro- 
dufiod  opinions  in  that  countey  respecting  the 
al^hroenl  of  individuals  in  this  to  their  go- 
vernment It  is  not  therefore  veiy  exlraoidi- 
naiy,  that,  upcm  the  19^  of  November  1799, 
that  fimious  decree  passed  of  fratemization 
wifeh  aii  sulyeots  in  all  countries,  who  chose  to 
resist  the  governments  under  which  they  live; 
but  I  think  you  will  be  surprised  that  any 
men  could  receive  in  this  coimtry,  and  r^ 
wath  approbalioo,  and  enter  upon  their  pro- 
Coeding8»  the  answers  which  these  addresses 
brought  from  France,  and  which  were  read  in 
^  pr^ence  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  with- 
out being  astonished  that  they  did  not  at 
l0asi  take  sonip  means  to  reject  from  them 
tbe  imputation  that  they  meant  in  ^ir  own 
country,  all  that  these  answen  suppose  they 
mMB»aod  all' that  these  answen  {womiae  to 
«SMat  them  in  acoompli^ing; 

You  witt:  find,  upon  the  14th  of  December 
179St  that  a  letter  from  the  Society  of  dio 
Yrienda  of  liberty  and*  Equality,  sitting  at 
Imod,  the  head  of  the  department  of  the  Aisne^ 
to  theFaltiotioSociety  of  London,  called  the 
SoeioftyJoB  Constitutioral  Informatioo^  ia  read  ^ 
hnd  rafesred  to  their  Committee  of  Coire»i 
popdenoai  it  is  in  these  woida  :-i^^The  Sa* 
de^Lof  tihe  Bnends  of  Libeflr^  and  Bqnalitgfi 
ait  iMm^  dto  head  o£«rdapiiiBSDfe  oif 


the  Aiane,  to  the  Patriotic  Society  of  London, 
called  the  Society  fi)r  Constttutioiial  Informa- 
tion.-*Generous  republicans,  the  phikntiiro- 
pic  gift  that  you  have  ptesentMl  to  the  war- 
riora  of  France^— they  had  sent  some  shoes, 
and  were  at  that  time  thinking  of  giving  them 
some  arms — ^<^  announces  with  energy  tiic  ^reai 
interest  that  you  take  in  the  sacred  cmse 
which  they  are  defending.  Accept  the  thankt 
of  a  society  that  does  honour  to  itsdf  in 
esteeming  you.  The  time  perhaps  is  not  te 
distant,  when  the  sohhera  or  our  liberty  shatt 
be  able  to  tes^y  their  gratitude  to  vou :  then 
their  arms,  their  blood  itself^  shall  be  at  the 
service  of  all  year  fellew^ttixens^  who,  lihe 
you^  acknowledgp  no  richts  but  the  righta 
of  Bsan;  then  France  aadEng^bmd  shall  torn, 
tog^ber  a  treaty  of  union  as  lasting  as  the 
course  of  tiaw  Seine  and  the  Thames ;  then 
there,  as  here,  there  shall  exist  no  olJter  scigB 
but  that  of  hherty,  equality,  and  fi-iendsbipw 
Mi|y  this  dajr  of  felicity  and  gbrjF  soon  shine 
upon  the  horizon  of  two  nations  formed  to  ad- 
mire each  other  P' 

Gentlemen,  they  then  enter  upon  the  mi- 
nutes  of  the    society  *  another   letter,  frnm 
another  firalsnnzing  society, — whether  one  o€ 
those  societies  which  th^  speak  of  in  the  bo- 

f inning  of  1799,  as  aftliatiog  societies  in 
sance,or  not,  I  do  not  know;— whether  tlKy 
had  been  assisting  to  reduce  their  yrinctpiea 
into  practice  i  do  not  know ;  but  it  is  clear, 
that  tbe  affiliating  society  in  France  offned 
them  their  assistance  for  that  purpose.  Ac-» 
cordingly,  you  will  find  that  the  Society 
of  the  Frieads  of  liberty  and  Equality,  estati^. 
hflhed  at  Macon,  write  to  the  (jonsntutionat 
Society  at  London,  adverting  to  what  they  had 
said  in  their  address  to  the  nation  about  the 
glorious  victory  of  Uie  lOth  August  1798,  the 
circumstances  of  which  shall  be  described  ta 
you  in  evidence,  because  you  will  find  thaJt 
some  of  the  persons  who  are  charged  in  thin 
indictment  (and  whose  conduct  in  this  con- 
spiracy, will,  upon  the  clearest  principles  of 
law^  afiect  all  of  them)  were  then  present  in 
Paris.  They  write  thus — ^^  Yes,  citizens,  oup 
brethren  and  finends,  the  10th  of  August 
179S  shall  be  distinguished" — ^what,  in  the 
annals  of  France  ? — **  dist'mgoished  in  the 
annals  of  ike  worlds  as  the  day  of  the  triumplt 
of  liberty,  our  first  revolution" — (Mr.  Joel 
Barlow  or  Mr.  Paine,  ene  sUpild  have  thought,^ 
had  wrote  it>-^''our  first  revolution  ^dltul 
show  to  us  the  salutaiy  principles  of  the  im^ 
presoriptible  rights  of  man :  all,  except  the 
mithless  and  the  enemies  of  humanity, 
adopted,  them  ^ith  enthusiasm.  It  vraa  then 
that  we  formed  ourselves  into  a  society>  in 
order  the  better  to  impress  them  upon  our- 
selves, and  afterwards  to  teach  them  to  our 
fidlbwcitiaena. 

^  Qur  firat  eonaHtution  had  consecrated 
them*  but  had  not  alwa}-B  taken  theoa  for  ita 
base :  thedomioioQ  of  the  passbns,  the  force 
of  bedat,  the  imppessmn  of  prejudiees>  and  the 
power  of  the  intrigues.  cB^iayedin  onc-Con* 
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ttitutnt  ABieniblyy  fbttod  the  secret  to  preserve 
aiifficwnl  autbonty  to  our  tynnU,  to  extin* 
guish  at  some  time  the  ^red  rights  of  nature, 
and  to  ie«€StabUah  despotism  on  its  throoe  of 
iron. 

^  But  rovalt;^ y  thus  preserved,  was  not  con- 
tent with  the  victory  secured  to  it  by  a  set  of 
men,  the  greatest  part  of  whom  it  had  cor« 
Fupled.'  It  was  impatient  to  reap  the  ihiits 
that  it  appeared  to  promise  itself;  but  its 
Jloo  great  eagerness  has  hastened  its  ruin,  and 
secured  the  triumph  of  reason. 

**  The  French,  proud  of  their  own  existence, 
soon  perceived  tne  fruit  of  their  first  legisla- 
Sura ;  became  sensiblo  of  the  iroperfeetions  of 
their  first  laws,  saw  that  they  made  a  surrender 
of  the  rights  of  liberty  and  equalUy^  which 
they  had  embiaced ;  they  roused  themselves 
anew  to  deaMud  at  length  laws  impartial  and 
humane. 

^  From  thenos  the  necessary  day  of  tlie 
10th  of  Aucust  1793,  from  thence  a  second 
fevolution,  but  a  revolution,  which  is  only  the 
completion  of  the  firsts  which  has  received 
our  vows  and  our  oaths,  and  which  we  will 
bless  for  ever,  if  it  leads  us,  as  we  hope  it 
will,  to  the  happiness  of  the  nation,  to  the 
constant  maintenance  of  Kberty  and  equalHy. 

**  Let  intriguers^  fools,  and  tyrants,  calooi- 
luate  us;  we  despise  them  too  nrach  to  co»- 
descend  te  answer  them,  and  seek  for  their 
esteem. 

<<  That  which  flatters  us  b  the  interest  that 
jm«take  in  our  labours:  ^oiir  attention  has 
contributed  to  the  success  of  our  arms.  We 
desire  ^our  esteem,  we  are  proud  of  your  ap- 
prohatwn. 

**  We  sflsile  at  the  expression  of  the  senti- 
ments that  vou  manifested  to  our  representa- 
tb«s.  We  behold  a  nation  of  bretmen  rouse 
itself  to  support  the  cause  ot  humanity ;  we 
behold  the  biave  English  adopt  our  principles, 
become  oiw  friends :  we  sav  to  each  other  with 
pleasure,  seen  will  they  oecome  our  allies; 
a&d  imitiag  our  efiorts,  we  shall  go  on  to  de- 
liscr  the  universe  from  the  yoke  of  tyrants,  to 
restore  the  nations  to  reason  and  naturew 
'OntX  day  is  not  hx  distant,  if  we  may  rely  on 
our  own  courage,  and  the  hope  of  your  alliance. 
In  the  mean  time,  receifve  our  thanks,  and  cor- 
respond with  brethren  who  set  a  high  value 
upon  your  esteem.*' 

Gentlemen,  on  the  17th  of  December  1799, 
the  Popular  and  Republican  Society  of  another 
department  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  wrote 
them  this  letter:  <<  The  Popular  and  Repub- 
lican Society  of  Apt,  department  of  the  Mouths 
of  the  Rhone  to  the  Popular  Society  sitting  at 
London.  Live  free  or  die.  Citizens,  brethren, 
and  friends,  when  two  great  nations,  acquaint- 
ed with  their  rights,  approximated  by  their 
eomaaercial  connexions  and  their  Batieoal 
situation,  formed  to  live  and  to  act  In  concert 
with  each  other,  beain  to  form  the  glorious 
prefect  of  uniting  themselves  for  the  regene- 
lation  of  the  human  race,  one  may  then  say 
with  reasoa  that  kings  aro  ripe  ana  mdy  to 


hXL  How  elorious  it  will  be  for  France  taA 
England  to  nave  formed  alone  a  cotilbderacy 
destructive  of  tyrants,  and  to  have  pttfchased 
at  the  price  of  their  blood  the  liberty  of  £u^ 
rope ;  we  may  sav  more,  of  the  whole  imi«« 
verse!  Courage,  brethren  and  Iviends!  Ilkl 
for  you  to  follow  in  the  glorious  and  baasr-* 
dous  career  of  th^  revolution  of  the  wofld; 
can  you  any  longer  groan  under  the  yoke  of  al 
government  that  lias  nothing  of  Uberty  but 
the  name }  for,  although  your  land  was  inha- 
bited before  ours  by  freemen,  can  you,  with- 
out delusion,  consider  your  government  ae 
such?  Will  you  content  yourselves  with  a 
partial  freedom  ?  Will  the  English  be  satisfied 
with  principles  }  Will  that  boki  natioiL  that 
has  produced  philosophers  the  most  protouBd, 
and  that  first  of  all  perceived  the  sparkling 
rays  of  freedom,  remain  a  ^ectatnt  itt  so 
nobleacaoseP  No,  brethren  and  firieods^  no ? 
you  will  soon  lift  y<»urselveB  up  against  iStAt 
perfidious  court  of  2k«  James's,  whose  infemd 
poiicv,  like  that  which  found  its  doom  m  tho 
Thiiilleries,  has  made  so  many  victims  iil 
our  two  nations,  and  does  disunite  theok*  pep* 
petually  to  rule  over  them.  Your  love  fat 
liberty  has  fixed  your  attention  upon  tiie 
wants  of  our  defenders :  your  generosity  to* 
wards  them  has  a  title  to  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  republic ;  we  are  impatient  t0 
furnish  you  the  same  advantages :  the  Po- 
pular Societies  of  France  defira  aidently 
the  epoch  Uiat  shall  permit  them  to  address 
their  voice  to  the  National  Assembly  of 
Great  Britain,  and  to  offer  to  the  soldiers  of 
liberty  of  your  nation^  arms,  bayonets,  and 
pikes.*' 

This  is  the  private  correspondence  betweett 
the  societies  and  the  Society  for  Constitolional 
Information ;  but  some  of  the  persons  named 
in  this  Indictment  were  present  at  the  scenes 
I  am  now  going  to  stato  at  the  bar  of  tho 
National  Convention  in  France;  others  o{ 
them  delivering  these  sentiments  by  theif 
ambassador  Mr.  Barlow  whose  principles  you 
have  seen,  and  Mr.  Frost,  of  whom  I  must 
stato  it,  because  I  shall  prove  it,  that  he  has 
been  convicted  in  this  country  of  cominffjrom 
that  country  with  the  doctnne  of  No  King* 
they  oiler  these  addresses  to  the  National 
Convention  of  France  in  terms,  the  substance 
of  which  I  will  state  to  ;^ou  as  far  as  I  under- 
stand it,  to  be,  and  I  believe  it  is  an  accumte 
translation. 

'«  Mr.  Barlow  and  Mr.  Frost,  English  cit2p 
sens,  being  admitted  to  the  bar,  one  of  them 
pronounc^  the  following  address.'^ — Gentle- 
men, the  actual  fact  of  his  pronouncing  it  Will 
be  given  in  evidence :  the  oato  is  the  S8th  of 
November  1799,  nine  days  afto  the  decree  of 
the  National  Convention,  which  had  pn>mraed 
firatemal  assistance  to  the  subjects  of  any 
county  that  found  themselves  oppressed  by 
any  of  their  casts  a^d  privileged  oiders. 

<'  Citiaens  of  Fiance,  we  are  deputed  from 
the  Society  for  Constitutional  Information  in 
London,  to  present  to  you  their  congretalattoiis 
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on  the  triumphs  of  liberty.  This  Society  bid 
laboured  long  in  the  cause  with  little  prospect 
of  success  previous  to  the  commeDcement  of 
your  revolution ;  conceive  then  their  exulu- 
tions  and  gratitude  when,  bv  the  astonishing 
efforts  of  your  nation,  they  beheld  the  rei^ 
of  reasan  acquiring  an  extension  and  solidity 
ivhich  promised  to  reward  the  labour  of  all 
sood  men,  by  securing  the  happiness  of.  their 
Mllow-creatures.  Innumerable  societies  of  a 
similar  nature  are  now  forming  in  e^ery  part 
of  England, Scotland  and  Ireland ;  they  excite 
a  spirit  of  universal  inquiry  into  the  compli- 
cated abuses  of  government,  and  the  simple 
means  of  a  reform.  AAer  the  example  which 
France  has  given,  the  science  of  revolutions 
will  be  rendered  easy,  and  the  progress  of  rea- 
son will  be  rapid.  It  would  not  be  strange 
if,  in  a  period  tar  short  of  what  we  should  ven- 
ture to  predict,  addresses  of  felicitation  should 
cross  the  seas  to  a  National  Convention  in 
England,  We  are  also  commissioned  to  in^- 
form  the  Convention,  that  the  society  which 
we  represent  has  sent  to  the  soldiers  of  liberty 
a  patriotic  donation  of  a  thousand  pair  of  shoes, 
wnich  are  by  this  time  arrived  at  Calais ;  and 
the  society  will  continue  sendins  a  thousand 
pair  a  week  for  at  least  six  we^s  to  come; 
we  only  wish  to  know  to  whose  care  they 
ought  to  be  addressed." 

Why,  Gentlemen,  am  I  to  be  told  then, 
that,  in  the  month  of  November  )79'i,  those 
who,  in  August  1799  bad  said  they  could  ap- 
ply with  no  effect  to  parliament,  had  no  idea 
of  such  a  National  Convention  in  England  as 
that  National  Convention  in  France  which 
they  were  addressing,  and  from  which 
they  were  expecting  to  receive  addresses? 
Am  I  to  be  told  that  they  had  no  idea  of  such 
a  convention,  as  should  overturn  the  con- 
stitution of  this  country  ?  It  is  impossible  to 
put  such  a  construction  upon  such  proceedings. 
'  Gentlemen,  you  will  likewise  nnd  that  the 
president  of  the  Convention  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  give  an  answer  to  this  address.  I  will 
state  the  substance  of  it :  it  will  be  read  in 
evidence :  therefore  I  shall  not  take  up  time 
m  looking  for  it.  The  president  considering 
them  as  generous  republicans  (and  well  he 
might  atler  what  had  passed),  makes  an  ad- 
dress to  them,  expressing  much  the  same  sen- 
timents as  those  m  which  they  had  addressed 
him,  and  then  he  concludes  by  sayine — 
**  Without  doubt  the  time  approaches  when 
we  shall  soon  send  congratulations  to  the  Na- 
tional Convention  rf  England." 

Gentlemen,  you  will  likewise  find  that  the 
London  Corresfiondiog  Society,  and  the  Con- 
stitutional Society,  endeavoured  to  excite 
persons  in  all  parts  of  this  kingdom  to  send 
these  addresses ;  that  in  point  of  fact,  there 
are  various  other  addresses  sent,  of  similar 
import,  at  the  instigation  of  these  societies, 
and  the  intent  of  them,  I  think,  cannot  pos- 
aibhr  be  misunderstood :  but  take  the  intent 
of  them  to  bo  what  you  will,  let  my  learned 
friend  tell  you;  as  he  will,  that  there  as  yet 
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was  no  war  between  Great  Britain  and  Fnnce/ 
you  will  allow  roe  to  say  that  there  is  evidence 
of  a  distinct  intent  that  there  should  be  a  Na-^ 
tional  Convention  in  England,  and  that  the 
French  soldiers  of  iiberty  should  assist  what 
they  would  call  the  soldiers  of  our  liberty, 
whether  there  should  be  a  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  France,  or  not :  and  you  will  allow 
me  to  say,  that  in  that  very  month  of  No- 
vember 179^,  a  passage  occurs,  in  which 
France  does  in  eftect  declare  war  against  all 
nations  that  did  not  adopt  her  principles,  and 
aUow  the  people  to  put  them  into  execution. 

In  a  conspiracy,  as  widely  extended  as  tht9 
is,  I  shall  undoubtedly  insist,  before  you  and 
the  Court,  that  the  acts  of  individtals,  and 
particularly  the  acts  of  persons  sent  to  present 
addresses  to  a  foreign  country,  that  what  they 
do  in  reference  to  these  acts  is  evidence  against 
aM  of  them ;  and  likewise  that  letters  which 
the  persons  write  relative  to  the  same  ad- 
dresses, are  evidence  against  each  of  them 
whether  written  bv  the  particular  individual 
or  no,  as  being  in  the  prosecution  of  the  same 

Surpose.  Upon  the  20th  of  September  1799, 
!r.  Frost,  who  was  then  at  Paris,  states  hia 
notions  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Tooke,  of  the  real 
effect  of  this  transaction  of  the  loth  of  August 
1792,  about  which  time  Mr.  Paine  made  tiis 
first  appearance  in  the  National  Convention 
•— *«  Without  the  affair  of  the  tOth  of  August 
liberty  was  over — We  dine  to-day  with  Petion 
— Paine  has  entered  his  name  on  the  roll  of 
parliament,  and  went  through  the  forms  ol' 
office  with  a  greut  deal  of  nonchalance — ^We 
are  well  lodged,  ami  beside  our  bed-rooms,' 
have  an  entertaining  room  for  members  to  be 
shown  into,  and  beveral  have  called  upon  ua 
this  morning." 

Then  yuu  will  find,  that  there  being  a  pro* 
}ect  to  send  shoes  to  the  soldiers  of  France, 
and  arms  and  muskets,  with  respect  to 
which  project  the  prisoner  was  a  contributor 
— for  the  purpose  of  having  this  present  firom 
England  to  France  properly  distributed  in 
France,  the  following  letter  is  written  to  the 
mayor  of  Paris : 

**  Sir; — You  are  in  no  want  of  friends  in 
England,  who  ardently  wish  to  be  useful  to 
French  hberty ;  but  we  wish  to  know  some 
one  of  your  friends  wbo  resides  in  London^  in 
whom  you  liave  an  entire  confidence,  and  to 
whom  we  may  eive  our  nionev,  in  the  assur- 
ance that  it  will  be  remitted  to  you  without 
delay,  and  without  fraud.  Mr.  Frost  to  whom 
I  entrust  this  letter,  is  going  to  set  out  inime-» 
diately  with  Mr.  Paine  for  Paris,  and  allows 
roe  no  time  for  ceremony,  if  it  were  neces* 
sary.  I  request  you  to  send  me  the  name  of 
some  Frenchman  in  London,  merchant,  or 
other,  for  the  purpose  above  mentioned.  We 
can  now  begin  the  public  contribution  to* 
wards  our  patriotic  gift  with  a  thousand 
pounds  sterimg,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  it 
will  amount  m  time  to  several  thousands; 
if  you  consider  this  step  in  the  same  poini 
of  view  that  we  do,  you  will  see  in  it  much 
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tise  txf  tie  emmm  cause  in  England  and' 
France.  I  entreat  you  to  give  me  your  senti- 
ments upon  the  subject,  and  to  point  out  to 
me  the  means  by  which  I  may  be  useful  to 
you," 

This  is  answered,  upion  the  1st  of  October, 
by  Petion,  thus — **  You  cannot,  sir,  doubt  of 
my  eagerness  to  second  views  so  useful,  which 
will  for  ever  merit  our  gratitude,  will  rivet  the 
links  of  fraternity  between  us,  and  must  pro- 
duce the  greatest  advantages  to  England  and 
France,  I  shall  have  the  honour,  sir,  of 
sending  you  without  delay,  the  name  of  the 
jtTSou  m  whose  hands  vou  may  place  the  fumls 
vhich  you  destine  to  tne  support  of  a  cause 
which,  in  truth,  is  that  of  all  people  who  cbe- 
iiah  liberty." 

*  Gentlemen,  it  may  be  in  the  recollection  or 
perhaps  most  who  now  hear  me,  that  circum- 
stances of  this  sort,  which  were  supposed  to 
be  in  existence,  but,  which,  in  fact,  were  not 
capable  of  beino  proved  to  be  in  existence, 
bad  excited  in  this  country  considerable  alarm 
in  the  minds  of  many  persons  who  live  in  it. 
-^This  alarm^  it  seems  to  have  been  thought 
necessary,  both  in  the  Constitutional  Society, 
and  also  in  the  London  Corresponding  So- 
ciety, in  some  degree  to  lay  asleep,  as  far  as  it 
affected  them;  they  thought  it  necessary, 
therefore,  to  ^ive  some  declaration,  as  they 
call  it,  of  their  principles,  and  I  will  state  to 
you  shortly  what  that  was — but  the  esplana->> 
tion,  which  the  London  Corresponding  Society 
gave,  was  thought  so  little  safe,  though  it  was 

g'ven  for  the  purpose  of  laying  asleep  alarms, 
at  it  will  be  distinctly  proved  to  you — that 
being  written  as  I  am  instructed  to  state  to 
you  Qmd  I  do  it  because  I  am  instructed, 
and  it  is  my  dutyj^  being  written  by  Mr. 
Vaughan,  it  was  avree«l  to  oe  stuck  up  round 
the  town  at  midnight— that  aceordkighr  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Carter,  a  billsticker, 
was  employed  for  that  purpose ;  —  that 
some  mistake  happened  between  him  and  his 
employers ;  that  naving  made  that  mistake, 
he  was  not  thought  a  proper  person  to  be 
employed  in  considerable  business  in  the  so- 
dety  afterwards :  this  person  was  taken  up 
in  the  act  of  sticking  the  bills  round  this 
town,  which  contains  this  address — be  was 
porosecuted — he  was  convicted — and  lay  six  ' 
months  in  a  gaol  in  consequence  of  that  con-  j 
viction ;  and  this  was  the  fate  that  attended 
the  issuing  into  the  world  an  address,  which 
was  to  appear  not  originally  by  daylight,  but 
by  midnight. 

With  respect  to  the  address  of  the  Consti- 
tHtional  Society,'!  think  I  shall  not  be  thought 
to  make  an  unfair  observation  upon  it  when  I 
say  this— that  if  I  had  not  read  to  you  what  I 
have  already  read,  you  would  have  found  it 
hnpOBsible  to  say  what  it  was,  upon  readkig 
that  paper  that  they  meant  to  say,  who  pul^ 
lished  it;  but  afteV  what  I  have  read  .to  you 
I  think  you  can  have  no  difficulty  to  deter- 
mine that  the  paper  they  published,  and  the 
paper  of  the  Corresponding  Society,   were 
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by  no  theaiis  such  as  were  calculated  in  any 
manner  to  disavow  those  principles,  which  I 
think  I  have  shown  you  satisfactorily^  from 
March  J  799,  wefe  the  principles  they  acted 
upon  and  adopted. 

Gentlemen,  the  address  of  the  London 
Corresponding  Society  is  in  these  words:— & 
**  Friends  and  fellow-countrymen,  unless  wp 
are  greatly  deceived,  the  time  is  approaching 
wh^n  the  object  for  which  we  struggle  is 
hkely  to  come  within  our  reach.  That  a  na^ 
tion,  like  Britonsy  should  be  free,  it  is  requi- 
site only  that  Britons  should  will  it,  to  becomcT 
80 " — that  is  a  passage  borrowed  from  Mr. 
Paine—'*  that  such  should  be  their  will — the 
abuses  of  our  original  constitution,  and  the 
alarms  of  oar  aristocratic  enemies,  sufficiently 
witness:  confident  in  the  purity  of  our  mo- 
tives, and  in  the  justice  of^  our  cause,-  let  us 
meet  falsehood  with  proofs,  and  hvpocrisy 
with  plainness ;  let  us  persevere  in  aeclaringf 
our  principles,  and  misrepresentation  will  meet 
its  due  reward— contempt. 

'<  In  this  view  the  artifices  of  a  late  aristo- 
cratic association,  formed  on  the  20th  instant 
call  for  a  few  remarks  on  account  of  the  decla- 
rations they  have  published,  relative  to  other 
clubs  and  societies  formed  in  thi«  nation.  It 
is  true  that  this  meeting  of  gentlemen  (for 
so  they  style  themselves)  have  mentioned  no 
names,  instanced  no  facts,  ouotcd  no  authori- 
ties'' it  was  a  httle  difficult  to  do  it,  unless 
they  had  the  means  of  seeing  all  the  corres- 
pondences at  home  and  abrmd-^''  but  they 
take  upon  themselves  to  assert  that  bodies  .of 
their  countrymen  have  been  associated,  pro- 
fessing opinions  favourable  to  th^  rights  of 
man,  to  Hberty  and  equality" — mark  these  ex- 
pressions— "  and  moreover  that  these  opinions 
are  conveyed  in  the  terms,  no  kingyHio  parlia- 
ment.^ 

Gentlemen,  what  I  have  been  endeavouring 
to  state  to  you  is  this,'  that  it  is  necessarily- 
to  be  inferred  from  their  principles  that  they 
did  mean  to  assert,  when  they  were  ripe  for  it^* 
no  king,  no  parliament :    it  is  not  my  imputa- 
tion—d  do  not  know  whose  it  was,  to  which 
this  alkides,  that  they  did  express  their  opi- 
nion in  the  language,  naking,  no  parliament  / 
but  I  say  that  they  expressed  their  opinions 
in  language,  which,  when  accurately  looked  at, 
as  forcibfy  import  the  ideas,  as  if  they  had' 
used  the  words  no  king,  no  parliament — «  if 
this  be  intended  to  include  the  societies  to 
which  we  respectively  belong,  we    here,  in 
the  most  solemn  manner,  deny  the  latter  part 
of  the  charge.^'-^Wbat  is  the  latter  part  of^the 
charge }  that  they  do  not  mean  to  have  a  king 
or  parliament?    No— but  that  the  opinions 
are  conveyed  in  the  temn,  no  king,  no  parlia^  - 
ment, — ^Whoever  shall  attribute  to  us  the  ex- 
pressions of  no  king,  no  parliament,  or  any 
design  of  invading  the  property  of  other  men, 
is  guilty  of  a  wilful,  an  impudent,  and  a  ma-  - 
liaous  falsehood" — and  then  this  paper,stating 
a  great  deal  more,  which,  in  justice  to  the  • 
pl^  itself,  shall  be  xead.to  you>  concludes 
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thuft— '<  Let  us  wait  and  wmtch  the  ensuing 
session  of  parliament,  from  whom  we  beve 
much.to  hope  and  little  to  fear.  The  House 
of  Commons  may  have  been  the  source  of  our 
calamity,  it  may  prove  that  of  our  deliver- 
ance; should  it  not,  we  trust  we  shall  not 
prove  unworthy  of  our  forefathers,  whose  ex- 
ertions in  the  cause  of  mankind  so  well  deserve 
our  imitation.'' 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  ask,  after  concluding 
this  letter,  what  this  raeans«-'^  if  pariiament 
should  not  do  it.*' — If  we  are  ready  to  admit 
that  parliament  is  formed  upon  principles  that 
make  it  competent  to  do  the  thing,  if  it  please 
to  do  it,  it  is  all  well;  but  if  it  wdl  not,  then 
we  will  not  prove  unworthy  of  our  forefathers, 
whose  exertions  in  the  cause  of  mankind  so 
well  deserve  our  imitation — and  referring  von 
back  to  the  correspondence  between  the  Nor* 
wich  and  the  Lonaon  Corresponding.  Sodely, 
Ip  the  declaration  of  the  6th  of  August  1799, 
which  said  they  had  nothing  to  look  for  from 
parliament — to  the  correspondence  with  the 
National  Convention  of  France— >to  the  con- 
duct, which  in  the  presence  of  their  delegates, 
was  permitted — and  never  repudiated  by  any 
act  of  the  London  Corresponding  Society ;  and 
referrmg  you,  moreover,  to  the  subsequent 
evidence,  which  I  have  to  ofier  to  you;  I 
think  you  will  find  that  the  sentiment  which 
is  exprMsed  by  the  author  of  this  paper,  upon 
the  i9\h  of  November  1799,  was  a  sentiment 
which,  if  foUowed  up  by  those  who  eontinue 
to  hold  it,  meant  that,  if  parliament  did  not 
give  them  redress^  they  would  have  it  by  their 
own  force. 

With  respect  to  the  Constitutional  Societ^r, 
all  it  thinks  proper  to  s^  upon  the  subject  is 
this : — *'  that  the  object  of  this  society,  from 
its  first  institution  to  the  present  moment  of 
alarm,  has  uniformly  been,  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  people" — I  beg  vour  attention 
to  these  words — *^  has  uniformly  been  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  Uie  people  by  all  consti- 
tutional means.'' — ^Now  if  I  were  to  stop  here, 
with  a  view  to  show  you  what  you  are  to  un- 
derstand by  the  words, — ^^  all  constitutional 
means" — are  the  means  I  have  been  stating 
Gunstitutional  means?  Will  it  make  the 
means  more  constitutional  than  they  really 
are,  because  thejr  choose  to  call  them  so  ?— 
**  and  to  expose  in  their  true  light  the  abuses 
which  have  imperceptibly  crept  in,  and  at  last 
grown  to  such  a  height,  as  to  raise  the  most 
serious  apprehensions  in  every  true  fnend  of 
the  constitution. 

"  Resolved,9dly^That  this  socie^  disclaims 
the  idea  of  wishing  to  effect  a  change  in  the  ore- 
sent  system  of  things  by  violence  and  puolic 
commotion,  btit  that  it  trusts  to  the  good  sense 
of  the  people" — You  will  find,  before  I  have 
done,  tuat,  in  April  1793,  it  couki  not  trust  to 
the  good  sense  of  the  people — **  when  they 
ahaU  be  fully  enlightened  on  the  subject  to 
procure,  without  oisturbing  the  public  tran- 
quillity, an  efiectual  and  permanent  reform. 

^  Bcfdredy  ddly-That  the  intuiSioDs  of 
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this  and  similar  societies  have  of  late  benv 
grossly  calumniated  by  those  who  are  mtt^ 
rested  to  perpetuate  abuses,  and  their  agents,, 
who  have  been  industrious  to  represent  the 
members  of  such  societies,  as  men  of  danger- 
ous principles,  wishing  to  destroy  all  social 
order,  disturb  the  state  of  property,  mhI  intro^ 
duce  anarchy  sod  confusion  instead  of  regular 
government . 

"  Resolved,  4th]y--That,  in  order  to  conn^ 
teract  the  operation  of  such  mes  aspersionay 
and  to  prevent  them  from  decking  the  pro- 
gress or  liberal  inquiry,  it  is  at  this  tune  pecu^ 
Carly  expedient  that  this  and  similar  societies 
shouM  publicly  assert  the  vectttude  of  their 
principles. 

**  Resolved— That  the  said  resohitione  b« 
adopted,  in  order  for  printing  in  the  news- 
papers." 

Now  I  dttore  any  person  to  read  that  paper 
throu|(h  again,  and  then,  gentlemen  of  thw 
jury,  if  it  is  relied  npon,  be  so  good  as  to  ask 
yourselves  what  is  the  definite  meaoing  id 
any  one  passage  in  it. 

About  the  same  time  there  is  an  addresa- 
from  the  Manchester  Society,  dated  the  t4tfcr 
of  December  1799,  which  appears  to  have 
been  read  in  the  Constitutional  Society,  in  the 
presence  of  the  prisoner,  and  which  addrese 
IMS  some  verv  particuhr  circumstances  about 
it,  for  you  will  find  that  there  was  a  resolntMN» 
upon  the  14th  of  December  1792,  in  these 
words — **  Read  a  printed  address  from  Man- 
chester—Resolved, that  the  said  address  be 
approved  for  publishing  in  the  newspapers.'' 

It  appears  by  a  paper,  which  I  shall  pftnluce 
to  you,  that  the  words  Rmd  m  printed  rnddreu 
from  Manchtster,  are  in  the  hand- writing  of 
Mr.  Tooke;  that  the  address  itself  is  in  the 
hand' writing  of  Mr.  Tooke ;  whether  it  was 
a  copy  of  any  address  at  Manchester  or  not,  I 
do  not  know':  this  address  appears afterwanl» 
to  be  in  print ;  it  is  sent  for  pubUcatieB ;  and 
with  a  view  to  show  to  the  public  what  extent 
the  distribution  of  Hbels  hats  arisen  to  in  th» 
progress  of  a  treasonable  purpose  in  London^ 
this  address  was  ordered  to  be  pitnted,  sm 
that  a  hundred  thodsand  copies  of  it  i^oald 
be  distributed  to  their  correspondents  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.-^The  report  that  wae 
made  upon  it  was,  that  it  had  been  ofiered  to 
the  Morning  Chronicle  the  Morning  Post^ 
and  that  the  paper  itself,  though  drawn  by  n 
masterly  hand,  was  such,  that  they  durst  not 
venture  to  print  it-^I  believe  it  was  however 
printed  in  London.  You  will  occasionally  sea 
papers  printed  in  the  country,  at  Manchester, 
if  London  will  not  do  it ;  or  if  the  law  of  Eng- 
land has  reached  as  fiur  as  thb  side  «f  the 
Tweed,  so  as  to  check  the  publication  of  a- 
libel,  then  it  is  carried  over  the  Tweed,  in 
order  to  be  published  in  Scotland,  where  it 
might  be  more  safely  done. 

Now,  in  this  paper,  which  bears  date  npon 
the  14th  of  Decembo*  179S,and  recoUectinc, 
as  I  hope  you  will  do,  what  I  have  alreac^ 
stated  to  you  of  tbe.principlcs  «f  those  who 
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weie  ^concerned  in  this  transaction,  as  these 
iwkicipks  had  been  manifested  in  all  the  other 
transactions,  I  have  stated  to  you,  you  will 
&d  there  is  this  |>assa&e :  he  says — **  To  gull 
the  poor  with  the  insolent  falsehood,  that  the 
lanw  are  the  same  for  the  poor  as  the  rich,  or 
•with  idle  panegyrics  on  a  rotten  constitution, 
which  you  have  not  examined,  and  of  which 
3F0U  Icel  not  the  benefit^-The  real  friends  of 
ike  people  hear  with  pity  and  bear  with  pati- 
■cnce  the  hourly  calummes  to  which  they  are 
exposed ;  they  entertain,  however,  no  personal 
-.cnmit^,  no  aversion,  hiit  to  the  enemies  of 
the  people,  and  no  disrespect  to  the  constitu- 
^OB,  but  where  it  is  hostile  to  the  rights  of 
the  peopie.^ 

Now,  why  it  is  said  to  be  hostile  to  the 
eights  of  the  people,  I  think,  can  be  pretty 
well  understood,  after  what  I  have  stated  to 
you  about  these  communications  with  France. 
l»Mt  it  need  not  be  left  there,  for  you  will  find 
ithat  this  is  more  distinctiv  stated  in  the 
idraught  of  an  answer  to  a  letter,  which  was 
likewise  read  and  entered  among  the  minutes 
4>f  this  society  upon  the  t6th  of  October  179S : 
itbe  draught  of  the  answer  seems  to  have  been 
firepared  on  the  9nd  November  1799  ;  it  was 
to  be  sent  to  the  editors  of  the  Patriot.  The 
editors  of  the  Patriot  were  persons  who  were 
Jiving  at  Sheffield ;  and  it  will  appear  by  the 

ners,the  substance  of  which  I  have  not  really 
i^  strength  enough  to  state  to  you,  were 
affiliated  at  the  same  time  with  the  London 
JCoivesponding  Society,  and  also  with  the  Con- 
•tttutional  Society,  in  the  propagation  of  their 
xNrinciplcs,  and  this  in  an  extent,  which  no 
4anguage  can  do  justice  to,  which  it  is  impos- 
;able  to  describe  to  you  without  reading  a  par- 
tioular  letter,  in  which  they  themselves  state 
ftheir  mode  of  proceeding,  and  which,  for  the 
purpose  of  informing  you  in  this  respect, 
-Bhali  be  presently  read  to  you:  to  one  of 
Ahem  the  following  is  an  answer,  and  I  beg 
^our  attention  to  it,  of  the  3nd  of  Nov.  1799. 
**  We  rejoice  with  you  in  the  increase  of  the 
fncabers  of  the  societies  of  freedom ;  our  bo- 
come  glow  with  the  sentiments — we  are  bro- 
thers m  affection  with  you,  and  with  the  free- 
men of  Stockport" — (who  wrote  that  letter 
which  I  before  observed  upon,  which  states 
that  nothing  can  do  but  a  convention,  and  that 
their  object  is  a  government  immediately 
constituted  by  the  people :  that  that  cannot 
lie  while  the  Crown  or  the  Lords,  as  you 
choose  to  construe  the  letter,  retain  their  au- 
thority)--They  add— ^  Freedom,  though  an 
iu^t,  makes  '*  Herculean  efforts" — ^Now  they 
meant  nothing  in  the  world  to  the  preiodice  oif 
the  monarchy,  they  meant  nothing  i  n  the  world 
but  a  full  representation  of  the  people  in  aparlia- 
meotco^existiog  with  king  ana  lords.  They  add 
¥^**  The  vipers,  aristocracy,"  that  is,  persons 
who  have  iot  coats  upon  their  backs — **  and 
aBQn9rcby''-*we  have  it  yet  in  £ng;]and, 
^nUemen  —  ^  are  panting  and  wnthins 
tmder  its  grasp:  may  success,  peace,  and 
happinass    aUei;id    those    efbrts  1"  — •  That 
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letter,  so  prepared,  wiU  be  produced  to  you^ 
with  the  corrections  of  Mr.  Home  Tooke,  in 
his  own  hand. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  now  gone  through,  as 
well  as  I  am  able, — ^and  i  hope  you  wilt  keep 
in  view  the  case  I  have  stated, — ^the  princi- 
ples and  practices  of  these  societies,  with  all 
their  affiliations.  I  ought  to  mention  to  you, 
that  you  will  find  in  the  evidence,  as  it  is  laid 
before  you,  roost  uncommon  industry  in  pick- 
jag  up  fresh  connexions.  If  a  paper  appeared 
in  the  country,  stating  lAiat  a  society  of  any 
sort  was  formed,  you  wiil  find  immediate  in- 
dustry to  connect  them,  and  affiliate  them 
with  the  London  CorresponiMng  and  Consti- 
tutional Societies.  If  these  societies  professed 
— as,  for  instance,  the  Stockport  Society  pro- 
fessed— that  they  would  have  nothing  but  a 
govemroent  constituted  immediately  by  them- 
selves, they  contrive  to  give  an  answer  satis- 
^toiy  to  them.  If  the  societies  professed 
attachment  to  the  monarchy,  and  desired  ex- 
planatioB  ^ithether  they  meant  Mr.  Pitt's  plan« 
M^iich  Mr.  Pune  lauebs  at— or  whether  they 
meant  the  duke  of  Richmond's  plan — or 
whether  the^  meant,  as  a  letter,  you  will 
hear  by  and  by,  says,  to  rip  up  monarchy  bv 
the  roots,  you  will  find  they  satisfied  them  all 
sufficiently  to  enlist  them  all  for  that  purpose, 
which  from  their  own  transactions,  I  state  to 
he  neither  more  nor  less,  than  to  do  what 
Mr.  Paine  did  in  his  book,  to  combine  the 
principles,  which  they  stated,  when  the 
times  were  ripe  for  iL  with  the  practices 
which  were  correspondent  with  those  princi- 
ples; to  applv  those  principles,  which  were 
alike  the  principles  of  these  societies  and  of 
the  French  constitution  of  1791,  and  which 
Mr.  Paine,  Mr.  Barlow,  and  those  addressers 
to  the  convenion,  receiving  such  answers  from 
the  convention  in  1799,  declared  had  produced 
a  constitution  in  France  upon  the  10th  of  Au- 
gust 1799,  to  apply  them  not  to  form  that, 
which  in  its  nature  is  an  absurdity,  a  royal  de- 
mocracy, but  that  which  upon  principle  is 
consistent,  though  it  it  a  wretched  bad  govern- 
ment, a  refrewntatifoe  government^  to  be  ex* 
changed  here  in  lieu  of  our  limited  monarchy, 
in  lieu  of  our  government,  under  which  I 
state  it,  with  a  defiance  to  the  world  to  tell 
me  that  I  do  not  state  it  truly,  that  a  people 
never  didf  enjoy,  since  the  providence  of  God 
made  us  a  people  (you  may  talk  about  theories 
as  vou  please),  that  they  never  did  enjoy,  for 
so  long  a  time  together,  such  a  quantum  of 
actual  private  happiness,  and  private  prosper* 
ity,  public  happmessand  public  prosperity, 
under  any  constitution,  as  we  have  enjoyed 
under  the  constitution,  to  the  destruction  or 
the  support  of  which  it  is  for  you  to  judge 
whether  such  means,  as  I  have  been  stating 
to  you,  were  designed  to  be  emploved. 

The  next  thing  that  was  to  be  done,  was  to 
^  on  in  strengthening  themselves  by  affilia- 
tion ;  and  you  will  find  accordingly  that  they 
have  connexions  at  Norwich,  Sheffield,  Leeds, 
and  other  places :  ind^,  there  was  hardly  a 
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^  county,  in  ^hich  they  had  not  affibated  bo- 
<cieties,  and,  if  you  believe  them,  to  gccat 
numbers. 

The  next  &tep  they  took  was,  not  that  they 
ahould  have  it  accomplished— their  principks 
Kould  not  let  them  &ocomplcsh  it — ^but  it  was 
for  the  purpose  of  attaching  more  and  more 
affiliatea  societies,  that  they  began  now  to 
4hink,  in  the  year  1793,  of  makmg  applica- 
tions to  paruament.  Gentlemen,  m  the 
.course  of  tnat  year,  1793,  whilst  they  are  to 
make  applications  to  parliament,  you  will  find 
that  they  distinctly  discuss  the  utility  of  doing 
..so.  The  London  Corresponding  Society,  it 
will  be  proved  to  you,  take  ihe  opinion  or  the 
societies  in  the  country  with  respect  to  three 
.distinct  propositions.    Mark  this. 

Now,  gentlemen,  in  September  1799,  the 
Stockport  Society  told  the  London  Corres- 
ponding Society  thai  there  was  no  hope  of 
.doine  any  thing  but  in  a  convention;  the 
JiOndon  Corresponding  Society  etve  the  an- 
swer that  I  have  before  stated.  They  bej^an 
lo  think  of  this  thing  called  a  conven- 
tion in  the  beginnii.g  of  the  year  1793,  and 
they  propose  having  communication,  on  the 
other  hand,  from  the  country  societies.  Tliey 
state  three  propositions— What  is  it  we  are  to 
do  ? — Arc  we  to  make  an  application  to  parlia- 
ment?— Are  we  to  make  an  application  to  the 
king  P — That  would  have  been,  to  make  ap- 
plicat'on  to  the  king,  that  he  would  oe 
^rar'ous'y  pleased,  according  to  the  oath  which 
tie  takes  upon  his  coronation,  to  give  his  con- 
;sent  to  measures,  which  were  to  destroy  the 
^overnmenl  of  the  country,  as  it  exists,  and 
/of  himself  as  a  part  of  it !  Or  are  w/e  to  have 
^  convention?  You  will  find,  when  the 
whole  of  the  evidence  is  laid  before  you, 
there  is  a  vast  deal  of  discussion  about  this 
measure  of  a  convention,  there  is  a  vast  deal 
.of  discussion  about  applying  to  parliament. 
The  application  to  the  king  is  thought  futile 
without  more  debate ;  but  they  come  to  this 
determination,  that  things  are  not  yet  ripe : 
but  that  the  application  to  parliament,  how- 
jever,  may  be  one  means  of  ripening  that 
which  is  not  yet  mature ;  and  then  soliciting 
petitions  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  tell- 
ing those,  from  whom  they  ask  them,  that 
they  do  not  m«m  that  they  should  have  any 
/effect,  that  they  are  all  waste  paper ;  canvas- 
fling  aU  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  getting  sig- 
natures in  the  way  you  will  find,  they 
send  the  petitions  to  parliament,  which,  for 
myself  and  my  posterity,  I  thank  God  par- 
liament did  not  attend  to ;  I  mean  petitions  to 
introduce  a  change  in  the  government  upon 
the  principle  of  annual  sufiiage  and  universal 
fepresentation. 

They  determined  for  the  present  that  they 
would  content  themselves  with  petitions: 
that  this  would  occasion  a  great  deal  of  de- 
hate  :  that  that  would  give  them  a  vast  variety 
of  opportunities  of  discussing  the  point  they 
had  had  in  agitation  since  179S ;  and,  if  the 
public  mind  was  not  ripe  for  a  convention  in 


1793,  the  proceedings  and  tmaactioQa  of 
1793,  had  a  natural  and  obvious  tcndcnqr, 
when  these  transactions  were  made  a  propar 
use  of,  to  bring  to  maturity  the  project,  not 
yet  come  to  maturity :  you  will  find  therefore 
that  both  the  London  Corresponding  Society 
and  the  Society  for  Constitutional  informa- 
tion keep  this  object  in  view. 

The  Norwich  Society,  upon  the  5th  of 
March  1793,  write  thus  to  the  Society  lor 
Constitutional  Information,  and  which  yaa 
will  ice  had  held  correspondence  also  with 
the  London  Corresponding  Society  u|>on  the 
subject x)f  the  same  proposition:  <'  It  is  with 
peculiar  satisfaction  that  we  are  favoured  with 
your  correspondence," — they  first  say — **  W« 
wish  to  fina  out  a  method  of  redress ;  ai  pre- 
mni  we  see  a  great  propriety  in  universal  su^ 
fraee  and  annual  elections ;  but  we  beg  you 
will  be  obliging  enough  to  inform  us  of  what 
you  have  collected  of^he  sense  of  the  people 
by  your  correspondence :  we  have  to  inform 
you  that  our  worthy  Corresponding  Societiea 
of  London  have  recently  submitted  three  pro- 
positions for  our  investigatioi^;  first,  whether 
a  petUion  to  parliament^  or  an  addra$  la  tka 
kmg^  or  a  cofiventionJ* 

When  I  find  here  the  word  convention,  I 
think  I  may  address  this  ouestion  to  you  aa 
men  of  common  sense ;  ii«  in  August  1799, 
the  London  Corresponding  Society,  by  the 
address  which  I  have  read  to  you,  have  told 
you  distinctly  that  they  cannot  get  any  redreaa 
from  parliament,  b  it  not  marvellous  how  it 
is  to  be  made  out  in  argument,  that,  in  March 
1793,  they  were  to  have  a  convention  in  order 
to  cet  it  u'om  parliament,  and  more  particu- 
lar^* to  get  it  from  that  parliament,  which, 
ii)K)n  their  own  principles  wa$  not  competent 
to  give  I/,  if  tliey  had  a  mind  to  take  it  front 
parliament  ? 

''  Permit  us  briefly  to  state  our  views  for 
your  revisal ;  and  with  respect  to  the  first,  we 
behold  we  are  a  conquered  people ;  we  hav^ 
tamely  submitted  to  the  galling  yoke,  and 
resistance  in  the  prettnt  circumtlancet  is  vain  ( 
we  cannot,  we  cannot  act  the  man  ;  and,  aa 
necessity  has  no  law,  we  think  ourselves  un- 
der that  degrading  necessity  to  state  our  grie- 
vances to  the  House  of  Commons,  with  a  re- 
quest for  redress ;  and  should  they  refuse*'— 
which  they  did — *'  to  jgrant  our  reasonable 
petition,  we  have  slill  got  (no  thanks  to 
them)*' — here  is  an  accurate,  a  short  descrip- 
tion of  the  affiliated  societies — **  a  formidable 
engine,  that  will  convey  the  insult  to  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  kingdom :  as  to  the 
propriety  of  the  second,  wc  wish  to  submit  to 
your  superior  Judgment,  and  should  esteem  it  . 
a  favour  to  be  informed  of  the  result ;  for  at 
present  we  are  dubious  of  its  good  conse- 
quences. Lastly,  a  convention ;  and  oh !  that 
tne  period  were  arrived;  but  in  the  present 
state  of  uflairs,  alas  !  it  is  impracticable;  yet 
this  is  the  object  we  pursue,  and  esteem  any 
other  means  only  in  subordination  to,  and  as 
having  a  tendency  to  accomplish  that  desir* 
able  aid. 
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"  We  wish  to  be  in  udison  with  our  brc-  j 
thren  and  fellow  labourers,  and  shoiilil  be  glad  ' 
of  any  inlbrmation,  as  soon  as  it  is  conveni- 
ent ;  and  we  beg  your  advice  whether  it  is 
necessary,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  collect  sig- 
natures to  a  petition  for  a  real  repreientation 
of  the  people  r* 

This  letter,  of  the  6th  of  March  1793,  hay- 
ing been  received  from  Norwich,  you  will 
£nd  that  Mr.  Frost,  who  had  then  lately  come 
from  France,  and  was  about  that  time,  I  be- 
lieve, talking  of  no  king  in  this  country,  in 
which  it  is  not  yet  Quite  lawful  to  say  so,  was 
thousht  an  extremely  proper  person  to  draw 
up  a  letter  in  answer  to  this ;  and  accordingly 
it  is  stated  upon  the  books  of  the  society,  that 
Mr.  Frost  was  ordered  to  prepare  that  answer: 
however,  it  got  into  abler  hands;  for,  unless 
I  am  again  misinstructed,  it  was  settled  by 
counsel,  and  the  substance  I  will  now  read  to 
you.  It  is  dated  the  l6th  of  April  1793. 
**  From  the  secretaiy  of  tlie  Society  for  Con- 
stitutional Informiition  to  the  secretary  of  the 
United  Political  Societies  at  Norwich. — We 
have  to  acknowledge  with  great  satisfaction 
the  letter  which  you  favourra  us  with,  dated 
the  5ih  instant,  relative  to  the  most  desirable 
of  all  other  objects,  the  reform  of  a  parlia- 
mentary representation.  The  honour  you  do 
us  iu  supposing  that  we  are  better  fitted  than 
yourselves  for  the  promotion  of  political 
knowledge,  we  must  disclaim,  because  we 
observe  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  that  our 
country  correspondents  have  too  much  zeal 
and  information  to  want  success  in  their  pub- 
lic endeavours,  whether  at  Norwich,  at  Shef- 
field»  at  lyianchester,  or  elsewhere,  through* 
out  the  nation.  In  our  sincerity  for  the  ^od 
of  our  country  we  trust  that  we  are  all  equal, 
and,  as  such,  we  doubt  not  of  our  ultimate 
•success. 

**  We  see  witli  sorrow  the  existence  of  those 
evils,  which  you  so  justly  represent  as  the 
streams  of  corruption  overflowing  this  once 
free  and  prosperous  country.  We  see  with 
Airprise  and  abhorrence  that  men  are  to  be 
found,  both  able  and  willing  to  support  those 
eomiptions.  It  is,  however,  no  small  conso- 
lation to  find  thact  others  are  not  wanting,  in 
every  point  of  the  nation,  of  an  opposite  cha- 
-racter,  who  are  ready  to  remedy,  by  all  laud- 
able and  honourable  means,  the  defect  in  our 
representation,  the  usurped  extension  of  the 
duration  of  parliaments,  and  other  grievances 
such  as  you  notice  in  your  letter. 

"  That  the  constitution  of  England  has  no 
more  of  that  character  it  once  possessed; 
that  the  supposed  democracy  of  the  country 
has  become  a  matter  of  property  and  privi- 
lege ;  and  that  we  have  therefore  no  longer 
that  mixed  government,  which  our  adversa- 
ries are  praising,  when  they  know  it  is  no 
longer  in  our  possession,  are  facts  notorious 
bnd  indisputable :  where  then  are-  we  to  look 
for  remedy  V* — most  assuredly  those  who  had 
said  on  the  6th  of  August,  1792,  they  would 
ftot  look  to  parliament;  w^uld  not  be  so  in- 


consistent as  to  say  that  they  would  look  to 
tt  in  April  1793-^*' to  that  parliament  of 
which  we  complain  ?  to  the  executive  power 
which  is  implicitly  obeyed,  if  not  anticipated 
in  that  parliament?  or  to  ourselves?*' 

Now,  who  are  ourselves?  why,  those  affi- 
liated societies !  ''  ourselves  represented  in 
some  meetinv  of  delegates  for  tne  extensive 
purpose  of  reform,  which  we  supposeyou  un« 
derstand  by  the  term  convention.^'  The  Nor- 
wich Society  writes  to  the  Constitutional  So^ 
ciety,  and  it  proposes  a  convention  as  the 
only  means  of  doing  this  business.  The 
Constitutional  Society  states  that  it  is  to  be 
done  only  in  a  conventk>n,-^of  what?  of 
themselves.  Why  then,  I  say,  upon  the  16th 
of  April,  1793,  the  Constitutional  Society 
construed  the  acts  of  the  SOth  of  Januaiy; 
1794,  which  I  shall  allude  to  presently,  and 
the  27th  nf  March,  1794,  because  the  Consti« 
tutional  Society,  said  that  a  convention  was  a 
convention  of  themselves,  represented  in  some 
meeting  of  delegates, — and  for  what  purpose  ? 
for  the  extensive  purposes  of  reform ; — now  } 
byapplying  to  parliament?  No.  Why,  this  pas« 
sage  states  expressly  that  the  reason  why  they 
would  have  a  convention  was,  because  they 
would  not  apply  to  parliament;  and  can  I 
impute  to  men  of  understanding,  that  are 
employed  in  this  business,  for  there  are  men 
of  understanding  enough  employed  in  this 
business;  whether  that  understanding  is 
properly  employed  in  this  business,  it  b  not 
for  me  to  say  any  thing  about — can  I  impute 
any  thing  so  absurd  to  men  of  understanding 
as  that  they  meant  to  form  a  convention* 
which  convention  should  carry  their  petition 
to  parliament  ? 

'*  It  is  the  end  of  each  of  these  proposi* 
tioiis  that  we  ought  to  look  to ;  and,  as  suc- 
cess in  a  good  cause  must  be  the  effect  of 
perseverance  and  the  rising  reason  of  the 
time,*let  us  determine  with  coolness,  but  let 
us  persevere  with  decision.  As  to  a  convene 
tion,  we  regard  it  as  a  plan  the  most  desirable 
and  most  practicable ;" — when  ?  so  soon  as 
the  great  body  of  the  people  shall  be  virtuous 
enough  to  join  us  in  the  attempt  ?  No— but "  so 
soon  as  the  great  liody  of  the  people  shall  b^ 
courageout  and  virtuoui  enough  to  join  us  in  the 
attempt."  You  will  see  whether  the  interpre- 
tation which  I  ^ive  of  the  word  "  courageous'' 
by  the  manner  in  which  I  mean  to  express  it,  is 
due  to  it  or  not,  by  what  I  have  to  state  to  you. 

Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  with  a  view  to  ex- 
plain this  thine  called  a  convention,  as  con- 
tradistinguished from  parliament,  give  me 
leave  to  carry  back,  your  attention  for  a  mo- 
ment to  January  26,  1793.  In  this  society, 
which,  in  November,  1799,  had  the  corres- 
pondence with  France,  which  I  stated,  in  Ja- 
nuary, 1793,  when  we  were  on  the  eve  of  a 
war,  and  upon  the  eve  of  a  war  which  had* 
been  produced  by  the  principles  which 
brought  Iraternization  into  this  coimtry/ 
and  took  place  soon  after  that  decree  of 
November,  1799,  you  will  find  that  these  re-' 
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eohitions  were  come  to'^''  Thai  citizen  St. 
Andi^  «  member  of  the  National  Convencioii 
of  Fraooc,*' — that  convention  which  had  de> 
^oied  a  king,  as  that  which  could  not  exist  in  a 
government,  formed  upon  the  principles  of  the 
Ttfl^ls  of  roan,  as  disclosed  by  Mr.  Paine,  his 
fellow-roember  in  that  conventions—^'  as  one 
of  the  moat  judicious  and  enlifhtened  friends 
of  human  liberty,  be  admitleo  an  associated 
liooorary  member  of  this  society. — Uesolved 
That  citiaen  Barf^re,  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Convention  of  France,  being  considered 
by  us  as  one  of  the  most  judicious  and  en- 
lightened fiiends  of  human  libertv,  be  ad- 
mittctd  an  associated  honorary  member  of  this 
society. 

**  Resolved,  that  cititen  Roland,  beinc  alio 
coosidered  by  us  as  one  of  the  most  iucueious 
and  enlightened  friends  of  human  liberty,  be 
admitted  an  associatad  honorary  member. 

**  That  the  speeches''— Gentlemen,  I  paiw 
ticiaiarly  request  your  attention  to  ihu^ 
**  that  the  speeches  of  citizen  hL  Aadrh  and 
eitiien  Baorr^re,  associated  honorary  members 
of  tl  lis  society,  as  given  in  the  GaweiU  ha* 
Honakf  ou  MonUeur  tmivenel  of  Paris,  on 
the4Ah.<ith,  and  7th  of  January,  1793,  be 
Inserted  in  the  books  of  this  society  ;''-**  and, 
as  far  as  this  society  could  effectuate  it,  tl)ey 
rndeafvouied  also  to  have  these  resolutions, 
|>ublished  in  the  newspapers,  and  it  wiU  be 
in  proof  to  you  tlut,  in  tne  books  of  the  so* 
riety,  it  is  resolved  that  each  of  these  resolu- 
tions should  be  so  published. 

Now,  gentleuiQB,  I  shall  prove  to  you,  by 
fvtdenoe  completely  effectual  for  that  pur- 
po»,  what  these  speeches  were,  and  tlien,  if 
vou  will  be  so  good  as  to  ask  yourselves  what 
tl>c  Constitutional  Society,  which  in  January 
and  February  ordered  these  speeches  to  be 
published,  meant  by  m  conventiiM  in  that  let- 
ter  of  the  16th  of  April,  1793,  you  will  judge 
whether  that  convention  was  to  be  the  means 
(because  they  would  neither  apply  to  the 
king,  the  executive  fiower,  nor  to  the  parlia- 
ment), was  to  be  the  means  of  handing 
their  application  to  parljaroent  or  whether, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  was  to  be  the  means 
of  introducing  by  its  own  force,  a  re- 
preteai9iive  goeemmeni  in  ibis  country  f 
that  assembly,  which  you  will  find,  they 
insist  would  for  the  time  absorb  all  the 
powers  of  government,  which,  if  it  did 
^xist,  would  delegate  its  legislative  power 
only  so  long  as  they  chose  to  delegate  it,  a 
body  competent  to  create  a  legislature,  and 
possessing  within  itself  an  eternal  power  of 
reform,  an  eternal  source  of  revolution. 
With  respect  to  St.  Andr^,  speaking  to  the 
convention,  he  sajrs,  **  Your  right  to  decide 
the  fate  of  kings  arises  from  your  bein^  a  re- 
volutionary assembly  created  by  the  nation*' 
-—a  revolutionary  assembly  created  by  the 
nation  in  such  a  slate  is  at  least  that  thing, 
which  I  think  no  good  Englbhman  ever  will 
Urish  to  exist  to  see — ^  a  revolutionary  as- 
sembly, .created  by  the  nation  in  a  state  of 
insurrection.'' 


Trkl  of  TkamoM  Hardy  [SSB 

Speaking  of  the  trial  of  the  kinsof  Fmce, 
they  say,  **  This  proceeding  is  of  tae  Ingbest 
importance  to  public  order,  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  existence  of  liberty,  and  connected 
with  whatever  is  held  most  sacred  by  the 
nation. 

**  The  people  of  Paris^^-This  is  upon  the 
<|uestion  whether  the  person  of  the  king  be 
inviolable^  a  maxim  unquestionably  true  in 
the  constitution  of  this  country,  a  maxim 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  civil  liberties  of 
the  people,  because,  though  the  king's  per- 
son is' mviolable,  he  has  advisers,  who  are 
violable  as  to  every  act  that  he  does— >'  Tlie 
people  of  Paris,  by  making  a  holy  insurvec- 
tion  against  the  king  on  the  10th  of  Aneust," 
^that  10th  of  August,  which,  in  Mr.  Aosf  s 
letter  to  Mr.  Tooke,  was  absolutely  ntiBossaiy 
to  the  existence  uf  liberty  m  France—^  d^ 
prhred  him  of  his  oharacter  of  inviolability. 
The  people  of  the  other  departments  ap- 
plauded this  inswTcetion,  ana  adopted  the 
conseouence  of  it.  The  p^le  have  therafesa 
fonnally  interposed  to  destroy  this  royal  in- 
violability. The  tacit  consent  of  the  peapla 
rendered  the  person  of  the  king  inviolable; 
the  act  of  insurrection'*— I  pray  heaven  di^ 
fend  us  from  the  operatioa  ot  such  principles 
in  this  country — *'  the  act  of  insurrection  wna 
a  tacit  repeal  of  that  consent,  and  waa 
founded  on  the  saose  grounds  of  law  as  the 
consent  itself;  the  king's  person  is  inviolable 
only  with  relation  to  the  other  branches  of 
the  legislaturs,  but  not  with  relatioa  to  tbe 
people." 

Now,  I  ask,  what  did  those  geotlemea, 
who  ordered  this  speech  to  be  published, 
that  the  king's  person  is  inviolable  only  with 
relation  to  the  other  branches  of  the  lc^lsl»> 
ture,  when  they  were  talking  of  conventKHis, 
mean  ?  I  am  sorrv  to  say  that  my  mind  is 
drawn  to  the  conclusion  tliat  thev  thought 
the  king's  person  was  not  inviolable  with  r^ 
lation  to  the  people,  a  convention  of  whom 
was  to  be  formed,  and  was  to  be  formed  bc^ 
cause  an  application  to  parliament  waa 
useless. 

Now,  let  us  see  ^e  description  of  a  coiw 
veotion.  **  A  convention  diflers  from  an  oiw 
dinary  legislature  in  this  respect :  a  legisla* 
ture  IS  only  a  species  of  superintending  nu^ 
gistracy,a  moderator  of  the  powers  ofgovcnii> 
meni :  a  convention  is  a  perfect  representation 
of  the  sovereign :  the  members  of  thelegisla* 
tive assembly  acted  in  August  upon  these  prii^ 
ciples,  in  suoiraoning  the  convention ;  tiiey 
declare" — precisely  as  it  is  declared  in  this 
letter  I  have  been  reading  to  you — **  that 
tliey  saw  but  one  measure  which  could  sava 
France,  namely,  to  have  recourse  to  the  su« 
preme  will  of  the  people,  and  to  invite  tha 
people  to  exercise  immediately  tliat  unalienar 
ble  right  of  sovereignty,  which  the  oonstitur 
tion  £id  acknowledged,  and  which  it  could 
not  subject  to  any  restriction :  the  public  in^ 
terest  required  that  the  people  should  asa* 
nifest  their  will  by  tl\e  elootioB  pf  a  National 
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Convention,  formed  of  repreFcntalives  in- 
vested by  the  people  with  unlimited  powers. 
The  people  did  manifest  their  will  by  the 
election  of  that  convention.  The  convention 
Mne  assembled  is  itself  that  sovereign  will 
which  ought  to  prevail.  It  would  be  con- 
trafy  to  every  principle  to  suppose  that  the 
convention  is  not  alone  exclusively  the  expres- 
sion of  the  genend  will. 

**  The  powers  of  the  convention  must,  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  assembly,  be  unlimited 
with  respect  to  every  measure  of  general 
safety,  such  as  the  execution  of  a  tyrant.  It 
k  no  longera  convention,  if  it  has  not  power 
to  judge  the  kine :  a  convention  is  a  constituent 
boidy,  t.  e.  a  body  that  is  to  make  a  constitu- 
tion for  the  people ;  a  legislature  makes  laws 
wider  an  estaMished  constitution,  and  in  con- 
formity to  it.  It  is  despotism  when,  in  the 
ordinary  and  permanent  establishment  of  a 
state,  there  is  no  separatbn  of  powers  ;  but 
it  is  of  the  venr  essence  of  a  constituent  body 
to  coocentie  for  the  time  all  authority :  it  is 
the  very  nature  of  a  national  convention,  to 
be  the  lemporarv  image  of  the  nation,  to 
unite  in  itself  all  the  powers  of  the  state,  to 
emi^oy  them  against  the  enemies  of  liberty^ 
ana  to  distribute  them  in  a  new  social  com*- 
ptct  called  a  oonstitntion." 

Gentlemen,  after  I  have  stated  that  to  you, 
I  think  I  cannot  possibly  be  mistaken  when  I 
conceive  thAt  you.  can  do  no  otherwise  than 
put  the  same  construction  upon  this  letter 
which  I  did.  • 

I  will  now  take  the  liberty  of  calling  your 
attention  to  a  letter  of  the  17th  of  May  1793, 
aod  the  answer  of  the  26th  May  1703,  passine 
over  a  great  maiw  letters,  the  substance  €>r 
which  you  will  inmrm  yourselves  of  by  having 
them  read,  namely,  letters  that  prove  affilia- 
tkoa  solicited  and  granted  to  Leeds,  Tewkes- 
buiy,  Coventry,  and  many  places  in  the 
kingdoni,  more  numerous  than  I  apprehend 
ymt  will  believe,  till  ;^ou  see  what  the  num- 
ber of  them  is,  by  evidence  actually  before 
you. 

Gentlemen,  I  beg  leave  now  to  call  your 
attention,  in  order  of  time,  to  a  letter  of  the 
19ik  May  1793,  foe  it  b^ns  a  correspondence 
most  excessively  material  with  that  part  of 
the  ceimtrv  in  which  the  convention  has  been 
already  held ;  I  mean  Scotland ; — a  convention 
which,  I  think  I  shall  satisfy  you,  did,  for  the 
tiiao^  act  upon  the  pnociples  that  I  have 
stated  to  you,  from  the  speech  of  Barr6re,  as 
far  as  ft  could  act,  an<l  m  which  I  think,  at 
the  moment  that  I  address  you,  if  it  had  not 
been  stopped  in  the  execution  of  its  purposes, 
a|id  had  been  joined  by  those  whose  acts  we 
are  considtring  this  day,  you  might  have  seen, 
in  the  speeches  of  a  national  conventkm  in 
Great  Britain,  a  ref»etition  of  the  langu^;e  of 
Bmahte,  instMd  of  hearing  it  from  me  in  a 
«oart  of  justice. 

Gentlemen,  I  hold  it,  in  the  office  that  I 
fiUi  to  be  due  to  tho  administration  of  the  jus- 
tieeoftbis  oountiy,  to  say  distinctly,  if  I  un* 


derstand  the  case  upon  whkh  certain  per* 
sons  were  tried  for  the  acts  which  the^  did  inf 
Scotland,  that,  if  they  had  been  tried  tor  high 
treason,  they  would  have  no  rieht  to  com« 
plain ;  no  right  to  complain  if  the  ouesfion 
upon  their  conduct  had  been  agitated  in  that 
shape  before  a  jury  of  the  counl^. 

Gentlemen,  upon  the  17  th  of  Mayia  Mr. 
Urquhart  going  from  London,  Mr.  Hardy,  and 
a  person  of  the  name  of  Margarot^  celebrat- 
ed in  the  future  history  of  this  busmess,  jcHn, 
and  write  a  letter — parliament  had,  as  ttiev 
expected  it  ^ould,  and  as  they  meant  it  should, 
rejected  their  petition — ^''The  London  Cor- 


correspondence,  and  a  more  intimate  co-ope^ 
ration  in  that  which  both  societies  alike  seek, 
viz.  a  reform  in  the  parliamentary  representa- 
tion. We  are  very  sensible  that  no  society 
can  by  itself  bring  about  that  desirable  end  : 
let  us,  therefore,  unite  as  much  as  possible, 
not  only  with  each  other,  but  with  every 
other  society  throughout  the  nation.  Ou^ 
petitions,  you  will  have  learned,  have  been 
all  of  them  unsuccessful :  our  attention  must 
now,  therefore,  be  turned  to  some  more  efTec-^ 
tual  means ;  from  your  society  we  would  wil^ 
lingly  learn  them,  and  ^^ou,  on  your  part,  may 
depend  upon  our  adopting  the  firmest  mea- 
sures, provided  the;|r  are  constitutional,  and  we 
hope  tne  country  will  not  be  behindhand  with^ 
us." 

Now,  by  '^  constitutional  measures,''  it  is 
clear  that  they  meant  that  a  cowoentioNy  as 
contradistinguished  from  a  parliament,  would 
be  constitutional :  it  is  clear  they  meant  it, 
because  they  have  sdd  it. 

Then  Mr.  Skirvine  •  writes  thus  -^  **  Mr. 
Urquhart  did  me  the  pleasure  to  call  on 
Thursday  aAemoon,  and  ddivered  your  letter 
of  the  17th  inst.  I  aln  much  pleased  with 
the  contents  of  it,  and  shall  lay  it  before  the 
fo:st  meeting  of  our  societies  here,  which,  how- 
ever, does  not  take  place  till  Monday  seven- 
night  I  would  have  acknowledged  the  receipt 
oTyour  favour  bv  yesterday's  post,  but  was  tOo 
much  emplovecf  m  removing  our  household 
to  another  lodgmg  to  attend  to  any  thing 
else."  Now  I  beg  jour  attention  to  this^  be- 
cause you  will  see  in  the  transactions  or  the 
people  in  convention  in  Edinburgh,  that  they 
looked  to  what  they  were  to  do  in  case  of  a 
rebellion  as  well  as  any  other. 

^  If  either  you  in  England  or  we  in  Scot- 
land should  attempt  separately,  the  reform 
which  we,  I  trust,  seek  to  obtain,  we  should, 
by  so  doing,  only  expose  our  weakness,  and 
manifest  our  ignorance  of  the  corruption 
which  opposes  our  important  undertaking ;  if 
we  sougnt  only  the  extirpation  of  one  set  of 
interested  men  from  the  management  of  na- 
tional affitirs,  that  place  might  be  given  to 
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*  See  his  case  in  this  Collection,  Vol.  S3,  p< 
391. 
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another  set;  without  affecting  the  vitals  ad- 
verse to  the  system  of  refonn,  these  ihight  be 
easily  accomplished :  but  to  cut  up  deep  and 
vride  rooted  prejudices,  to  ^  ve  effectual  energy 
to  the  dictates  of  truth  m  favour  of  public 
virtue  and  national  prosperity,  in  opposition  to 
self  and  all  its  interested  habits,  and  to  with- 
stand and  overawe  the  final  efforts  of  the 
powers  of  darkness,  is  the  work  of  the  whole, 
and  not  of  a  part ;  a  work  to  which  mankind 
tiU  this  awful  period  were  never  adequate,  be- 
cause never  till  now  disposed  to  fraternize, 
not  merely  or  only,  I  trust,  from  the  sense  of 
ihe  common  danger  to  which  we  are  exposed, 
but  from  the  ennobling  principle  of  universal 
benevolence. 

^*  I  know  no  greater  service  that  I  can  do 
my  CQimtrv,  than  to  promote  the  union  you 
so  wisely  desire :  and  I  am  ha|ipy  to  assure 
yoMj  that  1  have  hitherto  discovered  no  sen- 
timent  in  our  association,  adverse  to  the  most 
intimate  and  brotherly  union  with  the  asso^ 
ciations  in  England. 

*'  I  think  the  minds  of  all  must  in  the  na^ 
lure  of  things  be  now  turned  to  more  effectual 
meam  of  reform.  Not  one  person  was  con- 
vinced of  tlie  necessity  of  it  by  the  most  con- 
vincing arguments  of  reason,  together  with 
the  most  unequivocal  expressions  of  universal 
desire.  What  then  is  to  be  hoped  fur  from 
repetition  ?  I  am  only  afraid  that  the  bow  in 
England  against  reform  was  so  contracted, 
that  in  returning  it  may  break.  You  would 
willingly  learn,  you  say,  from  us~I  own  that 
we  ought  to  be  forward  in  this :  we  have  at 
once  m  great  wisdom  perfected  our  plan  of 
organization,  and  if  we  were  in  the  ?ame  in- 
dependent state  of  mind  as  the  people  of 
England,  we  would  be  able  to  take  the  lead 
— the  associations  with  you  are  no  more^  I 
fear — excuse  m^  freedom — than  an  aristocracy 
for  the  good  ol  the  people :  they  are  indeed 
moderate,  firm,  and  virtuous,  and  better  can- 
not be;  but  we  are  the  people  themselves, 
and  we  are  the  first  to  show  that  the  peop)|B 
can  both  judge  and  resolve,  if  undirected  oy 
faction,  with  both  wisdom  and  moderation. 

^  I  have  not  a  higher  wish  in  the  present 
exertions  for  reform  than  to  see  the  people 
universally  and  regularly  associated,  because 
I  am  persuaded  that  the  present  disastrous 
engagements  will  issue  in  ruin,  and  the  peo- 
ple must  then  provide  for  themselves;  and  it 
would  be  unhappy  when  we  should  1^  ready 
to  act  with  unanimity,  to  be  occupied  about 
organization,  without  which,  however,  anar* 
chy  must  ensue — we  will  not  need  but  to  be 
prepared  for  the  event— to  stand  still  and  see 
the  •  salvation  of  the  Lord — let  us  therefore 
take  the  bint  given  us  by  our  opposers ;  let 
us  begin  in  earnest  to  make  up  our  minds  re- 
lative to  the  extent  of  reform  which  we  ought 
to  seek,  be  prepared  to  justify  it,  and  to  con- 
trovert objections :  let  us  model  the  whole  in 
the  public  mind ;  let  us  provide  every  slake 
and  stay  of  the  tabernacle  which  we  would 
erect,  so  that  when  the  tabernacles  of  oppce»- 


sion  in  the  palaces  of  almbition  are  broken 
down,  under  the  madness  and  folly  of  their 
supporters,  we  may  then,  without  anarch j 
and  all  dangerous  delay,  erect  at  once  our 
tabernacle  of  righteousness,  and  may  the  Lord 
himself  be  in  it !" 

Gentlemen,  these  are  things  all  very  easy 
to  be  understood. 

**  How  hurtful  to  the  feelings  of  a  reflect- 
ing mind,  to  look  back  to  the  wretched  state 
in  which  the  Roman  monarchv,  enfeebled  anct 
broken  by  its  own  cormptkms,  lef\  the  nations, 
which  it  subjected,  like  sheep  without  a  •hep-' 
herd ;  they  soon  became  a  prey  to  every  in- 
vader, because  there  was  iM)ne  to  gather  and' 
unite  them;  had  they,  foreseeing  the  evily 
associated  for  mutual  defence,*  no  robbei' 
would  have  been  able  to  enslave  them  ;  thev* 
would  have  given  laws  to  all  parties,  as  ww 
as  to  themselves :  all  separate  colonies  and 
nations  would  have  sought  their  alliance ;  but 
not  having  virtue  to  associate,  and  heal  the 
divisions,  and  root  out  the  selfish  spirit^ 
which  ambition-fostering  governments  pro* 
cure  to  their  subjects,  they  fell  under  oppres-' 
sions,  from  under  whose  iron  sceptre  they 
have  never  yet  been  able  to  deliver  them>-^ 
selves. 

"  We  may  supffose  an  event,  which  wef 
deprecate ;  nay,  should  we  not  be  prepared  for 
every  possible  issue  of  the  present  unprecedent-' 
ed  divisions  of  mankind,  we  have  a  right  to 
be  apprehensive  of  Ibe  abilities  of  our  own* 
managers,  who  are  so  afraid  to  depart  frony 
precedent,  that,  like  men  of  detail,  they  may 
be  inadequate  to  the  task  of  preserving  ther 
vessel  from  shipwreck,  now  grappling  wttb 
danger  nut  only  great,  but  new  and  uncom-^ 
mon.    If  the  present  ministry  fail,  who  after* 
them  shall  be  trusted  ?    It  requires  little  pe-  * 
netration  to  see   the   anarchy  and  discord^ 
which  will  follow;  it  will  be  such,  thatno-^ 
thins  short  of  a  general  imion  amon^  the' 
people  themselves,  will  be  able  to  heal  ^naste^ 
therefore  to  associate,  at  least  to  be  ready  to^ 
associate;  if,  then,  such  a  broken  state  of. 
things  should  take  plaee,  the  civil  broils  that 
would  necessarily  ensue,  would  soon  subside: 
before  the  united  irresistible  voice  of  the 
whole.      Do  not,   I  entreat   you,  hesitate 
thinking  such  a  work  premature  as  yet,"—' 
this  is  written  in  May  17^3 ;— "  bal  a  month,  • 
and  then  it  may  be  too  late;  a  malignant' 
party   may   be   already  formed,   and  only 
waiting  for  the  halting  of  the  present  mana* 
gers;  it  will  then  be  tfio  late  to  sedc  to  sub- 
ject to  deliberation,  aher  a  party  has  dared 
the  act  of  rebellion.    If  ^oir  go  no  fiirther 
than  separate  meetings  m  difieient  towns^' 
we  will  not  be  able  to  confide  in  your  con- 
fraternity, because  while  in  such  a  state  yOu 
may  be  but  the  tools  of  a  fiiction;  we  oould « 
have  all  confidence  and  unite  with  all  aflbc- 
tion  in  one  aisembfy  of  eammiuuMtrt  firom  all  • 
countries  of  the  world.'' 

Gentlemen,  observe  that  expresaion ;  thi» 
letter,  ia  the  b^;iiuiing  of  it^  tpealoDg  w«tl»; 
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nfecenoe  to  tbe  war^  does  no|  know  but  the  1  ^t  tbat  time  was  a  member  of  the  society  or 


fialaces  of  ambition  may  be  all  overset ;  the 
pillars  wHl  tumble  with  their  supporters. 
Then  it  says,  **  we  could  have  all  confidence 
wnA  unite  with  Bk\  afiVciion  in  one  tMcmbly  of 
nmwusiimers  from  all  countries  of  the  world 
•-4f  we  knew  they  were  chosen  by  the  un- 
luassed  voice  of  the  people,  because  they 
would  come,  up  with  the  same  disinterested 
views  and  desires  as  ourselves*  having  all 


not,  but  two  members  are  brought  together^ 
Mr.  Home  Tooke  and  a  person  of  iJie  name^ 
of  Yorke,*  who,  you  will  find,  was  a  delegate 
to  the  convention  in  Scotland,  and  who  you 
will  find  has  acted  a  considerable  part  iik 
other  parts  of  this  country,  were  to  be  em« 
ployed  in  preparing  that  aodress. 

Upon  the  6th  ofjuly  1793,  a  letter  having, 
been  received  from  the  political  societies  at 


|igreed  to.  a  common  centre  of  union  and  i  Norwich,  the  answer,  signed  by  the  prisoner 
interest;  but  we  could  not  coufide  in  fellow-  !  at  the  bar/  is  given  in  these  terms : 
citizens^  who  kept  aloof  from  such  union,  and  i     ''  Fellow-citisens,  the  London  Correspond- 
iTOuld  not  previously  affiliate  in  one  great  and    ing  Society  have  received,    and  read  with 
indivisible  family.''  pleasure,  your  letter  of  the  25th  of  June ;  but^ 

Gentlemen,  I  have  before  told  you^  tha^  the  answer,  which  you  mention  to  have  been 
there  was  a  society  at  Birmingham.  Upon  made  to  our  three  Questions,  has  not  yei 
the  10th  of  June  i79S,  the  London  Corres-  come  to  hand;  we  snail  be  glad  to  be  in- 
ponding  Societjr  writes  to  that  Society  in  formed  by  your  next  whether  it  was  ever  put 
these  terms :  '*  it  is  with  singular  satisfaction    in  the  post-office. 

ihe  Committee  of  the  London  Corresponding  '  **  With  regard  £o  the  questions  tdemselves, 
Society  received  your  letter ;  they  are  very  however  individuals  may  have  made  up  their, 
glad  to  sec  the  spirit  of  freedom  springing  up  minds  on  them,  the  public  seemed  most  to 
m  Birmingham  I  and  the^  make  no  doubt  but ;  approve  the  mode  of  petitioning  parFiamcnt.''* 
that  tlie  zeal  of  your  Society  and  the  increase  '  Then  it  states  the  effect  of  the  petitions, 
of  your  numbers  will  soon  do  away  the  "  Exhorting  you  therefore  to  throw  aside  all 
itigraa  tlirown  on  vour  town  by  the  unjus-  i[inavailing  complaint,  we  wish  you  to  occupy 
tioable  behaviour  of^a  Church  and  King  mob  t  yourselves  in  instructing  the  people,  in  intro- 
Vre  are  entirely  of  your  opinion  with  regard,  to  ((ucing  and  maintaining  order  and  regufarity 
the  necessity  of  a  g^tral  union,  and  we  be^  in  your  own  society,  ana  in  formings  junction 
lievei  as  you  do,  that  when  once  the  country  with  all  others  associated  for  the  same  pur«t 
shall  have  so  united,'* — what  thAi  ?  <<  the  '  pose  throughout  the  nation,  by  keeping  up  a 
2feroe$  of  the  day  will  be  forced  to  yield  to  [  constant  correspondence  with  them ;  buty 
the  juit  demand  of  a  long  and  tore  oppreesed  !  above  all,  orderly  and  courageously  preparing 
people  "  '  younelffor  the  even^/*— now*  mark  the  event,— ; 


the  8jth  of  June  179;i^  in  which  they  say,  •  rights  without  a  struggle,  which  by  their  h§^ 
^  we  also  received,  your  friendly  letter  prior  i  haviour  in  Ireland,** — that  alludes  to  the  bill 
to  that  wherein  you  stated  three  prop«»sitions:  '  * 
first,  a  petition  to  his  ma^sty,  or  to  parlia- 
ment^ or  a  national  convention;  and  ordered 
one  of  odr  committee  to  answer  it ;  should  be 
glad  if  you  will  inform  me  whether  it  was 


^ttended  to<  I  gave  my  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject to  the  Constitutional  Society  of  London, 
mod  found  their  ideas  congenial  to  my  own," 
—that  alludes  to  the  letter  they  wrote  him, — 


in  Ireland  to  prevent  a  convention, — *^wc. 
have  Sitme  reason  to  think  they  are  meditating^ 
and  perhaps  may  intend  to  effect  hy  means  of 
those  very  foreign  mercenaries,  wlio  are  non 
paid  by  the  sweat  of  our  browy  and  whom,  under, 
some  plausible  pretence,  ii  would  be  no  difficuU 
matter  to  land  on  our  shore :  it  may  be  more  ad^ 
vantageous  to  humanity  to  show  them  at  JirUt 
that  tneir  opponents  are  neither  mob  nor  rubble. 


Hon  to  parliament  (as  a  conquered  people)— 
tolerable ;  a  national  convention  (if  cireura- 
tkanccs  admitted)^  best  of  all." 

Gentlemen,  you  will  find  that,  upon  the 
iteth  of  June  1793,  whilst  these .  societies 
trere  holding  so  much  correspondence  with 
Icapect  to  this  national  convention,  as  the 
only. effectual  means,  it  was  thought  an  ad- 
dress to  the  nation  should  be  prepared :  that 
is  not  immaterial,  because  you  will  find  after- 
wards, that  the  project  of  a  national  conven- 
tion in  Scotland  was  thought  by  many  of  the 
aembers  of  it,  and  many  of  the  member»of 
those  bodies,  to  have  failed  for  want  of  such 
ft  previous  address  to  the  nation ;  and  upon 
this  occasioD  two  gentlemen  are  brot^ht 
t()ge&er,  I  do  not  know  whether  one  of  them 

yOL.  XXIV, 


^  viz.  an  address  to  the  king — futile;  a  peti-    but  an  indignant  oppressed  people,  in  whom  i$ 


not  yet  entirely  extinct  the  valour  of  their  Jore- 
fathers:* 

Gentlemen,  in  a  letter  to  Hertford,  which  i» 
written  by  the  same  Correspondkig  Society,' 
upon  the  31st  of  July  1793,  and  which  Societjf 
at  Hertford  had  desired  to  know  their  princi- 
ples,  they  state  themselves  in  the  same 
manner;— "We  receive  with  pleasure  vour 
assurance  of  co-operating  with  us  for  a  refonn 
in  parliament,  an  object  to  which  all  our 
endeavours  tend,  and  on  which  our  hearts  are 
invariably  fixed  y  but  as  your  declaration  that 
you  will  not  pledge  yourselves  to  demand 
imiversal  suffrage  and  aunualpafliaments,  is 
followed  by  no  specific  plan  of^  reform  of  yoOr 

•  See  his  trial,  A.  D.  \19b^h^rk 
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we  are  under  some  dSffioHty  hew  to  I  a  cobveiifion  of  dele^te»  of  (he   dMRieuf 
oonclude ;  perhaps,  as  j^rangerr,  vutt  wri^c  to    Societies  in  Great  Britain,  at  Edinbnrgh,  fbf 


as  mth  that  prudent  reserve  whicn  is  some- 
times necessary,  and  that  idea  receives  strength 
ftom  yonr  appearing  afUrwards  convinced 
Hbat  the  common  object  of  the  two  societies  is 
the  same,  which  we  readily  admit;  but,  as 
mutual  confidence  is  the  basis  of  union,  and 
llie  only  rational  pledge  and  support  for  co- 
operative exertioD,  we  trust  your  next  will  do 
atway  eveiy  difficulty. 

.  ^*  With  respect  to  universal  suffiage  and 
annual  parliaments,  a  mature  conviction  of 
their  justice  and  necessity  for  the  preservation 
of  liberty  and  prosperiQr  to  the  great  body  of 
the  people,  and  for  securing  the  independence 
of  parlmdient,  was  our  primary  inilucement 
10  associate.  We  therefore  candidly  assure 
you,  that  these  our  principles^  as  already  an- 
nouidoed  to  the  public,  remain  immutable^ 
Unconnected  with  any  party  whatever :  we  can 
considerno  reform  ladical,  but  such  as  will 
Enable  every  individual  of  the  oommudity  to 

X  the  a<^&Btages  thereof  equally  with  omr^ 
i;  for,  if  ignorance  of  the  nature  of 
fovemment,  or  me  merits  of  the  candidates^ 
e  an  argument  against  universal  suffirage,  as 
dur  opponents  pretend,  the  same  reasons 
would  equally  iucafadtate  a  great  majority 
.  of  those  who  now  enjoy  that  prmlese,  to  the 
Exclusion  of  very  many  tbonsanas,  much 
better  informed  than  themselves ;  not  to  men- 
HoDf  that,  under  a  more  equalized  mode  of 
flovernment,  the  people  would  be  at  once  in- 
duced and  empowered  to  improve  themsehes 
in  usefiil  knowledge.  In  a  word,  we  know 
no  principle,  con^stent  with  justice  or  reason, 
try  which  we  could  exclude  conscientiously 
^ny  part  of  the  eommaiuty  from  an  equality 
df  rights  and  privileges,  which  every  member 
of  society,  as  he  contributes  to  its  support, 
ought  equally  to  enjoy. 

"  With  respect  to  annual  parliaments,  we 
^ill  just  remark,  that  good  members  lAay  be 
re-elected,  whilst  twelve  months  we  think 
ftiily  sufficient  for  the  wttlfaxe  of  miUlons  ta 
^main  at  the  mercy  of  a  bwi  representative. 
Having  thus  unequivocally  stated  our  princi- 
ples, we  shall  conclude  by  observing,  that  the 
Dill  just  passed  in  Ireland  is  of  a  nature  to 
S^uen  tne  jealousy  of  every  fiiend  to  freedom 
and^  humanity — will  render  every  exertion 
jintifiable,  should  a  sonifau'  attack  upon  con- 
stitutional freedom  be  attempted  here.'' 

In  October  179S,  the  Scotch  Convention 
having  met,  of  which  we  have  all  of  us  heard 
so  much  out  of  this  place,  you  will  find  that  a 
letter  had  been  received  from  a  Mr.  Sinclair,* 
together  with  an  address  from  Skirvin^  who 
was  secretary  to  the  Convention  and  Friends 
of  the  People  in  Scotland,  by  the  London 
Constitutional  Society;  ao  extraorfinaiT 
meeting  of  the  Society  was  therefbre  calfedf, 
^  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  to  consider  tiie 


the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  pariiatnentary 
reform. 

Upon  the  98th  of  October  1793,  this  society 
came  to  a  resohition  to  send  delegates  to  that 
convention,  and  the  two  persons  elected  wer< 
Mr.  Sinclair  and  Mr.  Yorlce ;  and  perhaps  ode 
cannot  state  a  more  striking  instance  of  the 
extraordinary  power  of  a  small  society,  affi- 
liating itself  with  societies,  spread  aH  over  the 
whole  kimiom,  than  by  stating  that  Sinclair, 
who  was  deputed  from  this  society,  meetW 
with  other  delegates  in  Scotland,  had  no  diffi- 
culty of  assummg  with  others  the  title  of  n 
delegate  to  the  British  Convention— to  assert 
their  right  to  do  acts  in  contrsdlction  ta  the 
legislature — ^than  by  telling  you  that  tikis 
Torke  and  Sinclair  were  deputed  from  this 
society  by  a  poll,  in  which  he,  who  bad  the 
majority,   bad   seventeen  voles  only;   Mr. 
Torke  and  Mr.  ^ndatr  are  accordingly  sent 
doiwn,  and  they  go  with  all  the  delemon  of 
the  power  of  the  people,  which  tfab  Constitu-^ 
tional  Society,   thus   affiliated,   could  fivt 
them,  and  what  tliey  thought  it  was  you  will 
see  presently.— The  London  Corresponding 
Sodety  was  not  to  be  backward  in  lorroing 
Ibis  Convention   iii  Scotland — and,  accor- 
(fingly,  you  wilt  see  is  the  evklence,  which  I 
have  to  stale  to  you,  a  considerable  deal  a# 
contrivance  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  at  th^ 
bar,  m  order  to  brmg  about  that  convention 
in  Scotland;   Ibr,   gentlemen,   he  writes  « 
letter  to  the  Norwich  Constitutional  Society^, 
whidi  deserves  your  very  serious  attention^ 
in  which  he  expresses  himself  Hhm^^We 
have  to  acknowledge,  at  once,  your  favours  of 
the  Srd    of  Septenj)er   and  I4lh  instant  j 
miMplidty  of  business  prevented  my  answer* 
lag  yomr  first,  but  will  now  inform  you  that 
the  sfnnif  shown  in  h,  gave  great  satisfiictioa 
to  our  socie^  at  Iwge.    The  rejoicings  for  the 
csiplure  of  Valenciennes  were  not  confined  to 
Normch  alone :  tiie  ignorant  evei^  whm  ebi 
throughout  the  nation  betrayed  their  hnbecH 
lity  on  the.  oceasion — ^the  tdting  of  a  town^ 
the   slauahfering  of  thousands  of  fanmaa 
beings,  tne  laying  waste  whole  provinces,  or 
the  enUvtng  a  nation  (however  great  rvils 
they  may  be),  can  tmly  retard  Ibr  a  smaA 
space  61  time  the  progress  of  truth  and 
reason.  Be  not  disheartened  therefbre ;  pursue 
yo^  pU,  instruct  mankind,  and  constitu- 
tionally set  your  fiices  agaiissi  existing  abuses-: 
be  assured  tiiat  many  are  our  friends,  who 
only  watt  s^fwounble  opportunity  to  openly 
join  us,  while  otir  eoeaues  have  much  cql 
ieebled  themselves  and  their  eaase  b^tfaecr 
arbitrary  exertioni ;  despotism  is  at  its  hat 
gasp^on^  or  two  eampatgns  more  witf  ter* 
minate  its  existetifle. 

^  We  are  glad  to  see  that  you  be^  ta 
make  a  proper   use  of  delegjitibn;  #here 


tltility  and  propriety  of  senfing  ddegates  to  i  bodies  of  men  are  too  munerous  to  be  eon- 
— — — ^— — ^..  I  vened  easily  oik  every  oeca^on,  ttelegalbn'  a 
eas6,  ifUif  Vol.  93,  p.  rf 7.        1  fhe  best,  and  indeed  the  only  way  to  oMaili 


A.  D.  17M. 
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Ibe  ^eoeial  oiwiioQ.  Sootland,  inwraving  on 
the  idem  hft?e  not  odIj  summooea  their  own 
delegates,  but  also  invite  those  of  every  other 
society  to  attend  a  kkid  of  convention''  (as  if 
9Ar.  Hardv  knew  ncMthinff  about  it),  <'  which  is 
to  be  held  at  Edinburgh  on  the  iSQth  instant 
— the  enclosed  paper,  which  I,  previous  to 
^he  conununicatinff  your  letter  to  our  com- 
niittee  (which  wiU  meet  only  to-morrow), 
make  ha^ie  to  transmit  to  you,  will  show  you 
that  ^our  society  is  included  in  the  general  in- 
vitation to  send  delegates  to  that  meeting, 
.'whidi  we  exhort  you  to  do,  if  you  possibly 
can ;  I  firmly  believe  our  society  will  not  miss 
the  opportunity  of  doing  the  same.'' 

Now  you  will  find  thatt  upon  the  5th  of 
Oclciber  1793,  Haidy,  who  wrote  tills  letter 
U|K>n  the  17th,  wrote  to  Skirving  in  this  way 
.— **  With  pleasure  I  penise  your  favour  of  the 
iKod  instant,  but,  as  yet,  have  seen  nor  faemd 
CMHhing  of  the  two  copies  of  Mr.  Muir's* 
4Eiid,  which  you  mention  as  being  sent  to  the 
society  and  to  myself— -be  kind  enough,  not- 
jwithstandwig,  toietum  that  gentleman  ihuiks 
lor  hts  polite  attention,  ana  assure  him  tbst 
ve  view  him  in  the  lighf  of  a  martyr  to  fiee- 
jlom,  as  wcJi  as  Mr.  Palmer,f  and  that  our 
jmtmest  homes  are,  that  the  oppressors  of\  the  minutes:  nowy  when  they  come  to 'draw 


4>f  it;  but  3Mni  was  misiaibrBied  when  you  was 
told  we  passed  any  resolutions  at  that  meeting, 
for  we  only  came  to  one,  and  that  rather  of  a 
private  nature,  namely,  that  the  conduct  of 
sir  James  Sanderson,  in  preventing  the  mee^ 
ing  of  the  London  Corresponding  Society,  at 
the  ^lobe  tavern.  Fleet  street,  was  of  such 
a  nature  vs  to  place  him  below  our  censure." 

Gentlemen,  the  London  Constitutional  So- 
ciety ^ve  their  delegates,  Mr.  Yorke  and  Mr. 
Sinclair,  certain  instructions:  and  I  ougbt 
here  to  teU  you,  by  way  of  explaining  the 
effect  of  wtii^  I  am  now  to  state,  that  the 
manner  of  keeping  the  books  of  the  Londoa 
Constitutional  Society,  as  I  understand  it,  was 
this — The  resolutions^  made  upon  one  nigph^ 
were  taken  upon  loose  miniMes,  either  by  the 
secretaiyi  or  by  other  persons,  who  acted  m  his 
absence,  or  in  bis  presence,  when  he  was  not 
doing  that  duty  himself:  tbey  were  entered,b^ 
fore  the  subsequent  uiaht  of  meeting,  regularly 
in  the  book»  and  the  m-st  thiog  done  upon  the 
subsequent  ntg^t  of  meeting  was  to  read  the 
resolutions  wluch  weoe  msde  upon  the  former 
night,  and  to  see  that  they  wene  conrect :  now 
it  will  naturally  occur  that  the  minutes  mar 
explain  the  book,  and  the  book  may  expl^ 


-mankind  will  either  be  ashamed  or  ^firaid  of 
canying  their  revengefiil  malice  intoexec»- 
Jtion. 

^  The  (yeneral  Convention,  which  you  men- 
tion, appears  to  Mr.  Margarot  (to  whom  alone 
I  hm9t  communicated  your  letter)  and  myself 
io  be  a  very  excellent  measure,  and  as  suck^  I 
icauid  wiik  you^  mthaut  deitWf  to  eommamicate  it 
i^ieialfy  io  our  iodeiy  wUkout  o^f^  way$  men^ 
dt&miiig  that  you  hatewriUen  to  mb  ptimUefy^-^ 
if  in  your  official  letter  you  should  require  us 
to  send  a  deputation  to  that  meeting,  I  have 
iiM>,do^bt  fbut  our  society  would,  with  pleasure, 
accept  the  invitation ;  and  I  ain  persuaded  it 
tfiay  do  much  good. — Our  freedom^  as  you 
justly  observe,  depends  entirely  upon  our- 
•aelves;  and  upon  our  availang  ourselves  of 
Ibia  opportunity,  which,  once  lost,  may  not  be 
.recovered  so  soon.  I  am  glad  to  discover  by 
jrour  testimony  that  I  was  by  no  ways  mis^ 
4aken  in  the  high  opinion  I  always  had  of 
lord  Daer's  patriotism :  a  title  may  be  a  bar 
to  disinterested  partriotism,  but  it  seems  he 
has  evinced  it  not  to  be  an  insuperable  one. 

^  You  are  right;  His  true,  that  we  hafve 
iuid  another  eeneral  meeting,  at  which  a  has- 
tily composed  and  suddenlv  produced  address 
to  the  kmg  was  read,  applauded,  and  agreed 
to  be  presented ;  but,  on  a  cool  revisal,  the  said 
address  being  found  to  be  more  ill-natured  than 
•pirited,  more  dangerous  in  its  language,  than 
advantageous  in  its  object,  besides  being  too 
long,  the  committee,  with  the  i^iprobauon  of 
the  majority  of  the  society,  have  adopted  ano- 
;dier.  much  safer^  more  apposite,  and  relating 

aoiefylo  the  war :  enclosed  you  have  a  copy 

»»— »■  I  ■  ''11 1«  I  ■      ■  ■»■  I  ■  ■■       11      ■■■  II 

*  See  hiflftriaL  ««a,  VoK  sif,  p.  117. 
t  ^ptbUtaai^a^ti,  Vol.  S3|  p.  9d7. 


the  minutes,  which  you  will  have  for  the  in- 
struction of  their  delegates  at  a  conventioi^ 
which  was  to  be  held  m  Scotland,  the  first 
idea  was,  toinstniot  those  delegates^  petition 
parliament;  buitheysccipiio&veiecollected 
that  that  was  a  measure,  which  had  heaft 
abandoned  some  months  before  by  all  the  so- 
cieties with  whom  they  veM  affiliated :  they 
therefore  struck  out  of  their  minutes  the  pur^ 
pose  of  api^jring  to  pojrliament,  and  they  send 
instructions  in  these  words : 

'*  The  delegates  are  instructed,  on  the  p«t 
of  tlie  society,  to  asast  in  bringing  fisrward 
and  supporting  any  constiuitional  measures 
for  procunnf  a  rial  xepreseo^tion  of  the 
Conunons  of  Gseat  Britain  in  parliament^ 
that,  in  specifying  the  redress  to  nc  demanded 
ofexisting  abuses,  the  delegates  ought  nevep 
to  lose  sight  of  the  two  essential  principles, 
general  auffiage  and  annual  representation, 
together  with  the  unalienable  right  in  the 
people  to  reform,  and  that  a  reasonable  and 
known  compensation  ought  to  be  made  to 
the  representalives  of  the  nation  by  analionad 
contribution.''  What  they  meant  by  the  r^ 
preteutatwes  of  the  nation,  after  what  I  hava 
already  eead  to  you,  I  think  you  cannot  po^ 
sibly  mistake. 

Tne  Jiondon  Cocre^iooding  Society  act 
somewhat  bolder  in  the  uistructions,  which 
they  send  with  their  delqsatea  to  the  conven- 
tion in  Scotland :  vou-wiUfind  these  instrui> 
tionsace  to  the  following  effixst  :rrBy  article 
the  Isl,  the  delegate  is  inHruoted  ^<  ihat  ha 
shall  on  no  account  depart  £rom  the  original 
olyect  and  principle  of  this  society;  namely 
the  ohtaining  annual  parhaments,  and  uni» 
yeraal  suffiage,  by  r^^tiofial  and  lawfiil  means. 
/^j0d»    TpiuppBOtheopioiflns  tbatJ^A» 
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aentethnes  in  ptrtitiBent  ought  to  be 
their  constitueDts. 

«<  nh.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  people" 
— now,  gentlemeD,  I  beg  your  attention  to 
this ;  it  is  the  principle,  upon  which  the  con- 
vention in  Scutland  was  formed,  and  upon 
«rhich  it  acted :  '<  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
people  10  resist  any  act  of  pariiaincnt,  repug- 
•m^t  to  the  orisinai  principles  of  the  constitu- 
tion, as  would  ne  every  attempt  to  prohibit 
associations  for  the  purpose  of  reform." 

Gentlemen,  tliere  is  no  government  in  this 
country,  if  this  princiole  is  to  be  acted  upon, 
because  nobody  can  tell  to  what  extent  it  will 
ffo ;  and  accordingly  you  will  see  that  these 
.delegates,  who  went  into  Scotland,  with  this 
authority  in  their  bands,  carried  the  autho- 
rity far  beyond  the  resistance,  which  they 
were  authorized  to  make  according  to  the 
principles  here  laid  down,  and  they  state  a 

freat  variety  of  cases,  all  approved  afterwards 
oth  by  the  London  Correspondine,  and  the 
Constitutional  Society,  in  which  uie  people, 
and  the  convention  oi  the  people,  were  to  re- 
sist parliament. 

Gentlemen,  these  societies  having  sent  de- 
legates to  the  convention  in  Scotland,  I  pro- 
ceed now  to  staU  that  the  acts  of  that  con- 
vention, to  tiie  extent  at  least  to  which  the 
iielegatesfrou  this  country  were  authorized  to 
act,  are  evidence  against  those  who  sent  them 
and  therefore  against  the  persons  here  in- 
dicted. But  farUier,  they  communicated  to 
the  societies  here,  particularly  io  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar,  their  acts ;  and  the  societies  here, 
in  distinct  resolutions,  actine  upon  considera- 
tion, approved  their  whole  conduct :  they 
^therefore  made  that  conduct  of  their  delegates 
in  the  convention  in  Scotland,  wheUier  it  was 
apecable  to  the  original  authoritv  which  was 
l^iven  them,  or  not,  their  own ;  they  adopted 
It  by  giving  it  their  subsequent  approbation. 
'  Gentlemen,  you  will  find,  first  of  all,  that 
they  received  a  letter  from  the  Sheffield  So- 
ciety, affiliating  with  them,  in  which  it  was 
proposed  to  determine  like  Englishmen. 

Afier  receiving  a  great  deal  of  other  corres- 
pondence, which  I  will  not  trouble  you  with 
reading,  the  societies  here  prepare  to  send  de- 
legates to  Scotland.  Mr.  Skirving  sent  a  cir- 
ctuar  letter  upon  the  arrival  of  the  English  de- 
le^tes  to  the  delegates  of  all  the  associations 
inScotland,  which  were  extremely  numerous, 
and  very  widely  extended ;  and  I  think  the 
delegates  ofthese  different  societies  came  to- 
gether to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and 
jeighty.    After  sitting  some  time,  Mr.  Mar- 

Srot,  you  will  find,  who  was  the  delegate  of 
e  London  Correspondins  Society,  represents 
40  the  body  there  met — **  That  the  societies  in 
London  were  very  numerous,  though  some- 
times fluctuating ;  that  in  some  part  of  Eng- 
land whole  towns  are  reformers:  that  inShef- 
£eld  and  the  environs  there  are  fifiy  thousand ; 
tifat  in  Norwich  there  are  thirty  societies  in 
one  I  that  if  they  could  set  a  conventwa  of 
£n^aiui  and  Scotlaod  cSk^,  thty  might  le- 


present  six  or  seven  htmdred  thoamid  males, 
which  is  a  majority  of  ail  the  adults  in  the 
kinedom." 

You  wiU  find  Mr.  Margarot  moves,  that, 
previous  to  publishing  an  Mdressto  the  publio 
a  committee  should  be  appointed  to  consider 
the  means,  and  draw  up  a  plan  of  general 
imton  and  co*operation--hetween  what?  Not 
between  any  societies  in  the  two  nations,  but 
a  plan  of  general  union  and  co-operation 
heiwteen  the  two  naiitmt.  In  their  constitutional 

J>ursuit  of  a  theory  of  parliamentary  r^ 
brm,  they  style^themselvesa  convention,  and 
this,  gentlemen,  isextremelv  material  for  yoa 
to  attend  to;  they  style  themselves,  *' The 
British  Convention  of  the  delegates  of  the 
people  associated  to  obtain  universal  stiffiage 
and  annual  parliaments."  Then  I  ask  wlwt 
is  a  convention  of  the  people  according  to 
these  societies  f  Accordmg  to  the  proceed- 
ings  in  Scotland,  a  convention  of  the  people  is 
a  convention  of  the  delegates  from  tnese  so- 
cieties in  England  and  Scotland.         « 

They  assert  that  the  people  have  in  them  all 
civil  and  political  autnonty;  and  they,  re- 
peatedly, s^n  and  again,  from  the  moment 
that  this  convention  vou  formed  in  Scotland 
to  the  moment  of  its  dispersion,  more  especi- 
ally at  the  time  of  its  dispersion,  more  espe- 
cially still  from  the  time  of  its  dispersion  till 
the  time  of  a  meeting  on  the  20th  of  January, 
at  the  Globe  tavern;  and  on  the  tlth  of 
March,  when  another  convention  was  pro- 
posed, as  I  stated  at  the  outset,  they  repeat- 
edly and  in  the  most  pressing  terms  state  that 
mow  or  never  was  the  time,  when  the  people 
were  to  meet,  when  they  were  to  act  by  their 
own  force,  when  they  were  courageously  to 
prepare  themselves  fur  the  event,  and  to  show 
those  whom  they  called  their  oppressors  and 
plunderers,  that  they  were  a  brave  people,  ia 
whom  valour  was  not  extinct. 

liaving  thus  met  together,  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  the  French  system,  which  took  place 
on  the  lOth  of  August  179^,  they  proceed  di- 
rectly to  the  (rench  practices,  which  took 
place  then  in  the  National  Assembly  of  France, 
took  place  then  because  the  people  of  France 
were  understood  to  be  represented  by  a  conven- 
tion s  these  delegates  taking  upon  themselves 
also  to  be  a  convention  ot  the  people,  thej 
instituted  Primary  Societies,  they  divided  tlie 
country  into  departments^  they  appointed  prO' 
vinciui  assemblies,  they  luive  Commtitees  ef 
Union,  they  thank  for  patrialic  donations,\hof 
assume  an  epoch,  they  appoint  a  Secret  Com^ 
mittee  to  be  called  together  upon  extraordi- 
nary emergencies;  and  upon  tne  98th  uf  No- 
vember 1703,  they  come  to  a  resolution,  to 
which  I  must  beg  your  most  serious  attention. 

Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  you  will  remember 
that  they  went  with  authorities,  which  staled 
to  them  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  people, 
which  people  they  had  taken  upon  themselves 
to  represent,  to  resist  any  act  of  parliameat, 
that  should  be  made  for  a  particular  purpose. 
It  is  httdlyi  I  think,  to  bepoateadedi  thtt  tb« 
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freat  bulk  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
appy  in  their  political  existence,  as  undoubt- 
edly ihty  are,  remaining  happy  in  their  po- 
litical existence,  because  tliey  do  not  ieel 
p^ievances  (till  they  are  taught  by  malignant 
industiy  to  believe  that  they  exist),  I  mean  to 
•such  a  deeree  as  tu  call  for  measures  of  this 
•  sort,  could  believe  that  the  legislature  of  the 
country,  doing  justice  to  the  subjects,  whom 
'}i  Is  bound  to  protect,  would  permit  a  proceed- 
ing of  this  kind  to  go  on— yet,  gentlemen, 
confidine  so  much  as  these  persons  did  in  the 
supposed  state  of  their  number  in  thai  coun- 
-try,  and  of  those  who  were  to  be  connected 
with  them  in  this,  you  will  find  that,  upon  the  ' 
88th  of  November  1793,  one  of  the  persons  ; 
belonging  to  that  convention,  citizen  Sinclair,  j 
I  think,  the  members  all  standing  up  upon  ; 
their  feet,  for  the  greater  solemnity  of  the 
thing,  proposes  this  •  resolution — '*  Resolved 
that  the  following  declaration  and  resolutions 
be  inserted  at  the  end  of  our  minutes— '<  That 
this  convention*' — now  if  it  be  possible  to  say 
that  any  convention  means  to  act  as  a  con* 
vention  of  the  people,  it  is  that  which  sets  it- 
self above  the  legislature  in  the  act  it  is  doing 
^»'<  thai  this  convention,  considerihe  the  ca- 
lamitous consequences  of  any  act  of  the  le- 
gislature, which  may  tend  to  deprive  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  people  of  their  un- 
doubted right  to  meet,  either  by  themselves 
or  by  delegation,  to  discuss  any  matter  re- 
lative to  their  common  interest,  whether  of  a 
public  or  private  nature,  and  holding  the  same 
to  be  totally  inconsistent  with  the  first  prin- 
ciples and  safety  of  society,  and  also  subver- 
nveofour  known  and  aclcnowledged  consti- 
tutional liberties."-— 

Gentlemen,  permit  me  to  call  ^our  atten- 
tion to  this,  that  this  declaration,  m  its  prin- 
ciples, follows  the  instructions  that  they  had 
received,  that,  if  any  attempt  was  made  to 
bring  in  a  convention  bill,  they  were  then  to 
do  so  and  so.  They  then  proceed  thus — **  do 
declare  before  God  and  the  world,  that  we 
shall  follow  the  wholesome  example  of  former 
times,  by  paying  no  regard  to  any  act,  which 
shall  militate  against  the  constitution  of  our 
country''— That  is  saying,  that  the  will  of  the 
legislature  is  not  a  better  judge  of  what  is  an 
act  against  the  constitution  of  the  country, 
than  the  affiliated  clubs  at  Edinburgh — **  and 
shall  continue  to  assemble  and  consider  of  the 
best  means  by  which  we  can  accomplish  a 
real  representation  of  the  people,"  is  that  a 
parliament  ?— *'  and  annual  election,  until" — 
What  i — *'  until  compelled  to  desist  by  superior 
force. 

'  ^  And  we  do  resolve  that  the  first  notice 
given"— The  first  notice — parliament  is  not 
even  to  discuss  the  thing ;  but,  if  an  intima- 
tion of  it  is  made  in  parliament — *'  That  the 
first  notice  given  for  the  introduction  of  a  con- 
vention bill,  or  any  bill  of  a  similar  tendency  to 
that  passed  in  Irelandin  the  last  session  of  their 
parliament,  or  any  bill  for  the  mnpension  of 
titf  Habeas CyrfUM  wcX^ot  At  act  for  pi€vea^ 


sng  wrongous  imprisonment  and  ag^unst  ub- 
due  delays  in  trials  in  North  Britain,  or  in 
case  (if  an  inriUMwi"— 

Gentlemen,  I  call  back  to  your  recollection 
the  letter  of  Skirving — I  call  back  to  your 
recollection  not  only  the  letter  of  Skirving. 
but  that  the  troops  of  liberty  were  promised 
to  be  sent  with  bayonets  and  pikes  firom  that 
country,  which  at  this  moment  was  likely  to 
invade  us — **  or  the  admission  of  any  foreign 
troops  whatsoever,  into  Great  Britain  or  Ire- 
land"— If  the  parliament  of  this  country,  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  itself  against  that 
foreign  invasion,  had  brmight  these  foreign 
troops  into  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  not 
being  the  troops  of  a  nation  with  which  we 
were  at  war,  thit  convention  of  thepeofU  was  to 
act  upon  the  introduction  of  such  foreign  troops 
in  the  same  manner  as  they  would  act  in  case 
of  an  invasion  by  those  who  were  at  war  ynxh 
us — What  is  the  construction  that  follows 
upon  that? — that,  even  if  foreign  troops^  to 
meel  the  exigence  of  an  invasion,  were  mlro* 
duced — ^what  then  ?— ^  all  or  any  one  of  these 
calamitous  circumstances"— why  calamitous  f 
they  might  be  necessary  for  the  very  existence 
of  the  country — <*  shall  be  a  signal  to  the 
several  delegates  to  repair  lo  such  place  as 
the  secret  committee  of  this  convention  shall 
appoint,  and  the  first  seven  members  shall 
have  power" — to  do  what } — ^to  do  that  ex- 
actly, which  a  national  convention  in  Fhmce 
would  do — **  to  declare  the  sittings  perma- 
nent"— ^why  ?  Because  the  dalv  constituted 
legislature,  of  the  country  had  dared,  not  to 
do  an  act,  but  to  entertain  a  deliberation  upon 
doing  an  act — ^the  first  notice  was  to  call  toge- 
ther this  convention,  and  being  called  together, 
their  sittings  were  to  be  permanent. 

Gentlemen,  are  the  parties  to  this  conven-  - 
tion  in  Scotland  such  men,  as  would  think  of 
bringing  themselves  together  to  declare  their 
sittings  permanent  upon  such  a  eround  as 
they  state  here,  namely,  the  legislature  of  a 
great  country  acting  in  the  execution  of  the 
great  duties  which  belong  to  the  legislature 
of  that  country,  without  supposing,  by  that, 
solemn  declaration,  that  they  could  make 
their  meeting  efiectual  by  the  acts  which  were 
to  be  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  preventine 
that  legislature  from  deliberating  upon  such 
duties  ?  By  what  acts  could  it  be  done  but  by 
exertions,  as  they  style  them,  in  the  manner 
of  their  forefathers,  by  force  ?  By  affiliated 
societies,  exerting  their  physical  strength, 
that  physical  exertion,  which  Mr.  Barlow 
observes  is  to  be  preceded  or  precluded  by 
spreading  useful  knowledge,  ana  that  usefol 
knowledge,  beine  that  which  is  to  beat  down 
the  existing  authority  of  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons. 

**  The  convention  therefore  resolve,  that 
each  delegate  immediately  on  his  return  home 
do  convene  his  constituents,  and  explain  to 
them  the  necessity  of  electing  a  delepte  or 
delegates,  and  of  estilblbhing  a  fond  without 
dday^  against  any  of  these  emergencies  for 
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bis  or  iheir  expense^  and  tbaithey  do  instnio( 
the  Mi'td  delegate  or  delegates  to  bold  them- 
selves ready" 

QentlemeD,  vou  see  what  they  expected 
from  the  le^islatioe — they  knew  that  what 
thi^  were  doinc  ought  to  provoke  the  legis- 
lature to  do  what  they  meaot  to  forbid  the 
leg^lature  to  do :  and  they  instruct  their  de* 
legate  or  delegates  to  hold  themselves  readv 
— **to  depart  at  one  hour's  warning."  Well 
sniffht  Mr.  Skirviog  say,  that  a  monih's  delay^ 
mmStke  wkoU  AMIS  wH :  well  might  Mr.  Hardy 
My,  what  he  si^s  in  letters  f  shall  produce 
piesently,  that  if  the  opportunity  is  lost  now. 
It  is  lost  for  ever — we  must  act  now,  or  we 
sever  can.  Having  some  reason  to  suppose 
Ibat  this  convention  would  be  dispersed,  they 
then  with  great  solemnity  come  to  another 
.resolution  *. 

**  That  the  moment  of  any  illeeal  disper- 
sion of  the  Sriitish  Convention  shall  be  consi- 
^red  as  a  summons  to  the  delegates  to  re- 
pair to  the  place  of  meeting  appointed  for 
the  conventioa  of  emergency  by  the  Secret 
Committee,  and  that  the  Secret  Committee 
ht  instructed  without  delay  to  fNroceed  to  fix 
the  pkue  of  meeting."  Gentlemen,  after 
these  resolutions  it  became  necessary  to  do  a 
litde  more,  that  is,  to  declare  upon  what  prin- 
•cif^  this  convention  existed.  Now  mark  the 
pneciples,  and  do  your  countrv  justice ;  apply 
so  much  of  the  observations  that  I  have  made 
to  you,  as  are  worthy  your  attention,  to  what 
I  have  before  stated  as  the  necessary  con- 
nexion between  the  principle  and  practice  of 
Mr.  Paine,  and  of  these  societies. 

Gentlemen,  these  pnnciples  brought  toj^ 
ther  the  Frmch  Convention — what  is  the 
practice  then*  that  flows  out  of  the  principle  ? 
Why,  it  is  tne  assembling  of  a  convention 
upon  principles  obliging  it  to  sit  for  the  pur« 
pose  of  declanng  that  the  legislature  shall  do 
nothing  but  what  they  liked :  tliat  is  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  a  National  Convention ; 
if  not  a  convention  for  an  eternal  reform,  at 
least  a  convention,  that  prohibits  the  legislsr 
^ire  to  do  any  thing  but  what  is  agreeable  to 
tnem.  Then  having  met  for  the  execution  of 
the  praotioe,  they  proceed  immediately  to  the 
declaration  of  the  principle — but  the^  do  not 
proceed  to  a  declaration  of  the  principle,  till 
they  have  done  that  strong  and  solemn  act, 
which  I  have  stated :  then  they  resolve  ^*  that 
a  committee  be  appointed  to  draw  up  a  decla- 
rations—This is  France  exactly — It  is  the 
Southwack  Society  in  1799 — ^*^  a  declaration 
of  the  natural  imprescriptible  rights  of  man, 
and  that  the  same  be  prefixed  to  an  address 
to  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  That  acorn* 
mtttee  of  observatioii,''  that  is,  for  the  better 
effectuating  the  purpose  that  they  had  befi>re 
declaced,  ^*  he  appointed  in  London  to  cive  the 
earUest  intimation  of  anj  motion  of  tne  kind 
menlionedui  the  foregomg  resolutions  to  the 
different  sodeties." 

You  witt  then  find  that  they  met  in  a  pbce, 
which  iheyMtt^Csnomisoii  EM^iiyAf^  ^ 


name  of  the  BriiUh  OmoenHmi^waiMkKsa^Jtv^ 
are  informed  that  the  London  Corresponding 
Society  would  (mdertake  to  be  that  committee 
of  observation,  which,  they  say,  ought  to  exist 
— and  then  you  will  find  that  the  membeas 
mentioned  that  they  had  thousands  of  their 
constituents  in  London,  Sheflkl^  Norwich, 
Leeds,  &c.  and  that  the  convention  was  to 
look  at  itself  as  in  its  true  nature  a  CommiUm 
of  ike  people — that  therefore  it  was  necessary 
to  have,  as  they  have  in  France.  Primarp 
SoeietUif  who  snail  be  consulted— in  othcar 
words,  that  this  committee  of  the  people  ^ 
Kdinbuiigh,  which  was  to  overrule  tne  l^dt* 
lature,  was  itself  to  be  overruled  by  iketf.  Prim 
marjf  Societies^  these  primary  societies  them- 
selves being  overruled  by  the  leaders  of  the 
great  clubs,  from  which  they  emanated,  and 
so  forming  in  this  country  a  government, 
under  the  power  of  a  Jacobm  Club,  and  that 
eovernment  destrojriag  the  present  existing 
legislature  of  the  kmedom. 

X  ou  will  also  find  that,  beibre  these  personn 
parted,  Mr.  Margarot  communicated  to  his 
constituents  the  proceedings  of  this  bochr, 
which  he  styles  always  the  Convention  of  ik^ 
People  associated  to  obtain  annual  paiiia« 
meats  and  universal  suffirage.  There  are  loi- 
ters which  I  shall  lay  b^ore  you,  wisdioiit 
detailinx  them,  stating  that  thev  looked  up 
to  the  London  Corresponding  Society,  and 
the  Society  for  Constitutional  Information-<p> 
that  their  active  exertions  were  necessary  for 
the  accomplishing  the  projects,  which  thnr 
sitting  in  Edinburgh  were  to  execute;  and 
then  the  two  deletes  of  the  London  Corresr 
ponding  Society  write' to  Mr.  Hardy,  as  the 
secretary  of  that  society,  an  account  of  their 
proceedings— they  give  him  an  account  of 
that  solemn  motion,  and  of  the  manner  o(f 
making  it,  which  I  have  just  been  detailing 
to  you-*they  state  to  him  that  they  had  dci» 
termined  to  assemble  in  convention  in  any 
such  case—  that  the  appointment  of  the  plaocv 
which  is  a  circumstance  I  b^  your  most 
serious  attention  to,  was  left  to  a  Seeret  Com^ 
miiiee;  but  then  they  send  to  him  an  ac« 
count  of  the  motion,  informing  him  in4bt 
letter — that  ^  letters  convey  but  very  imjper* 
fectly,  and  with  no  great  degree  of  smiy^ 
what  we  might  wish  to  infonn  each  other  of.'' 

Now  what  do  you  think  it  is  that  they  do 
not  inform  him  of  in  this  letter? — ^They  do 
not  inform  him  in  this  letter,  because  letters 
will  not  convey  every  thing  safely— fAs^  tAs 
comoentian  vos  tv  meet  in  case  of  iiMMimia-** 
that  was  a  secret,  which  durst  not  be  tnisted 
to  correspondence  by  letter,  and  because  il 
existfid  in  that  motion  which  wasmade,  ever/ 
other  part  of  it  being  communicated  even  in  ^ 
letter,  they  consider  it  of  such  a  nature,  that 
they  determine  not  to  insert  it  even  in  their 
own  mioutes. 

Thb  Secset  Committee  having  been  apr 
pointed  in  the  Scotch  Convention,  the  m^ 
Jbeiae  communicated  to  the  London  Cooesf 
poDflBoiSocifltybj^.tl^eis  .delepio%  you  vJtt 
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Hkewise  find  that  Mt.  Sinclair,  the  delegate 
irom  the  Constitutional  Socie^  to  the  So> 
ci^ty  at  Edinburgh,  was  not  behindhand  in  the 
eommunicatiou  of  it:  he  communicates  th6 
proceedings,  and  desites  that  a  secret  com- 
mittee may  be  appointed  in  that  society.  It 
was  n«t  long  aAer  this,  that  the  wisely  ex- 
erted power  oT  the  magistracy  of  that  country 
dispersed  that  conyention.  The  dispersion  of 
that  convention,  which,  from  what  I  faaye 
before  stated  to  you,  wasconceiyed  to  be  a 
body  that  must  then  do  its  work,  or  its  work 
ttever  would  be  done,  suggested  to  the  socie- 
ties of  this  country  the  necessity  of  under- 
tsiring  the  same  business,  of  undertaking  it 
flit  the  same  hazard,  knowing- that  the  project 
must  either  then  be  accomfMished,  or  that  it 
never  could  thereafler  be  attempted — ^for  that 

00  goyemment  could  permit  tuch  a  conyen- 
tion as  this  to  meet,  when  its  nature  was 
really  understood,  without  taking  some  means 
to  protect  itself  against  the  consequences  of 
^le  existence  of  such  a  conyention. 

Gentlemen,  you  will  therefore  find,  that, 
ilVer  thc^  had  been  dispersed,  and  after,  in 
consequence  of  that  dispersion,  some  of  them 
had  been  punished  in  Scotlabd,  by  sentences 
which  were  pronounced  upon  onencesy  not 
stated  in  the  records  of  that  court  in  so  aggrap 
▼ated'  a  way  against  them  as  they  might,  in 
my  humble  oplnioik,  have  been  stated,  that  it 
then  became  necesMuy  that  some  step  should 
le  taken  immediately  to  prerent  the  mischief 
which  was  meditated ;  tor  you  will  find,  in 
the  evidence,  propositions  in  these  societies 
ftbout  a  rescue,  which  failed;  but  you  will 
find  in  their  correspondence  from  Scotland, 
and  their  correspondence  from  those  ships  in 
which  the  memuers  of  the  Scotch  Conyention 
Were  before  they  sailed  in  execution  of  their 
sentences,  not  only  the  strongjcst  invitations 
to  do  some  strong  acts  in  this  country,  to 
both  societies,  but,  on  tiie  other  hand,  the 
strongest  and  most  unequivocal  declaratitms 
by  both  societies,  that  these  strong  afets  must 
be  done. 

'  Gentlemen,  you  wiU  find  that  before  they 
left  Scotland,  upon  the  lith  of  December, 
i799,  thete  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Margarot  to 
Mr.  Hardy  to  this  effect — **  We  received  your 
letter  and  reimttance  yesterday,  and  shall  be 
riad  to  receive  another  such  without  dcle(jr. 
'  ^'  The  conventbn  you  will  see  has  declared 
itself  permanent ;  they  are  to  sit  in  some 
6ther  part  of  the  country,  which  is  not  yet 
dechred.'' 

'  GenUemen,  Mr.  Sinclair,  the  delegate  of 
the  Constitutional  Society,  came  to  umdon, 

1  have  berbre  observed  to  you,  from  a  letter 
nf  Gerrald  ^  and  Margarot,  thnt  there  were 
iome  things  that  could  not  safely  be  conveyed 
by  letter.  Margarot  writes  a  letter  from 
^inburgh  to  the  prisoner,  in  which  he  says 
-^^  My  colleague,  Gerrald,  also  proposes  to 
leave  tnis  place  the  latter  end  of  thiS|  or  the 
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b^inntng  ef  the  next  week:  he  will  explain 
himself  to  yous  pnrv  send  him  money  for 
this  journey,  &c.  He  is  now  gone  to  Perth 
on  very  urgent  business.  Since  Sincbdr's 
departure  nothing  new  has  occurred,  except 
the  formation  of  a  society  somewhere  about 
the  Grampian  Hills"— this  shows  the  spirit 
of  firaternisation — **  they  have  already  made 
a  subscription  towards  it :  again  we  are  in* 
temipted,  and  likely  to  lose  the  post,  unlesa 
I  dispatch  this  immediatdy." 

Upon  the  8^  of  Oeoember  1793,  another 
letter  is  written  to  Mr.  Hard|y  by  the  same 
gentieman,  which  probably  led  m  some  de- 
gree, to  the  transactions  that  I  have  to  state 
as  having  passed  in  January  1794 ;  for,  dler 
stating  wmrt  had  hapoened  to  himself  in 
Scotland,  he  says— -*«  Sheffield  has  on  this 
occasion  exhibited  a  most  manly  spirit^'— 
The  Sheffield  Society  had  at  that  time  sent 
out  some  eices^vely  strong^  resolutions, 
which  I  shall  nve  you  in  evidence  in  the 
course  of  this  business—^  I  am  extremely 
mortified  to  find  so  great  a  diffiBrence  between 
them  and  the  London  Corresponding  SocieW; 
it  is  not  however  too  late.  For  God's  mke 
send  forth  some  venr  strong  resolutions,  and 
above  all,  talk  or  impeachments,  and  of 
petKkniing  the  king  to  remove  Irom  their 
offices  those  persons  who  have  thus  violated 
the  laws  of  the  realm.'' 

You  will  find  firom  a  letter  of  the  Mth  of 
December,  that  Marzaroty  a  delegate  of  the 
London  Society,  a  delegate  of  Norwich,  and 
a  Mr.  Brown,  who  was  the  ddegate  firom 
Sheffield,  had  gone  to  attend  a  general  raeet- 
ineof  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Freedom 
10  East  Lothian^  and  then  the  expvessbn  is — 
**  The  time  i$  came  thai  we  muit  Aow  0uriehe% 
9i>rihf  tf  liberty,  or  detertedfy  Une  it.  The 
opposition  of  our  adversaries  is  demonstra- 
tion of  the  propriety  and  dBcacy  of  the  means 
which  we  nave  employed  to  obtain  it." 

Upon  the  S7th  of  December  1798,  you 
will  find  Mr.  Marearot  states  that  Mr.  Ger- 
rald was  gene  to  Perth ;  that  he  lumself  bad 
been  in  East  Lothian  ;  that  they  had  been 
irell  employed ;  that  they  must  send  oat  spi« 
rited  resolutbns ;  and  you  will  find,  that,  ttpon 
the  llth  of  January  1794,  Mr.  Hardy  writes 
a  letter  to  Norwich  rektive  to  the  proceedings 
I  have  now  been  stating,  the  CJonstilutional 
Society  first,  and  the  U>ndon  Corresponding 
Society  afterwards,  havine  in  their  public  acts 
approved  every  thing  that  this  convention 
had  done.    Mr.  Hardy*s  letter  runs  thus: 

^  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  dtiien 
Margarot,  at  Edinburgh,  with  some  of  the 
Edinburgh  Gaaetteers,  where  vou  will  see 
that  citiseen  Skirving  is  found  guilty,  and 
sMitenced  for  fourteen  years  transportation 
to  Botany  Bay.  Margaret's  trial  comes 
next;  he  meets  it  with  great-  firmness  and 
resolution.  I  have  no  time  to  make  ttnr 
comments  on  the  proceedings,  but  I  thiuK 
crn'r  opponents  are  cutting  their  own  throats 
as  fast  as  they  oa&«-«^«»  m  the-tme/or  m  to 
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do  iomeikmg  worify  cf  men :  the  &f4io^  d^- 
fenderi  of  liberty  mnUh  of  the  English  ehannely 
ere  performing  woonderg,  driving  their  enemies 
before  them  like  chaff  before  the  whirlwind, 
Margarot  tells  me  that  he  has  not  time  to 
write  U>  you  just  now,  hut  he  hopes  to  have 
time  verysoon^  when  his  trial  Is  over,  and 
immured  in  a  prison*  The  London  Corres- 
ponding Society  is  to  have  a  general  meeting, 
and  an  anniversary  dinner  on  Monday  the 
20th  instant,  at  the  Globe  tavern,  Strand." 

Gentlemen,  you  will  find  that  Mr.  Mar- 
gin^ this  delegate,  with  whom  Mr.  Hardy  is 
thus  in  corresponacncey  writes  to  the  Nor- 
wich United  Societies—''  This  morning  ten 
ships  of  war  have  left  Spithead  for  the 
channel;  and  it  is  here  reported,  that  the 
Brest  fleet  is  out.  Rumour,  always  maeni- 
fving  thinffSy  says  there  are  seventy  sail  of 
the  Trench  at  sea;  if  so,  there  must  be  a 
ntunber  tftramports  among  them^  and  a  descent 
mey  probably  he  the  conseguence-^for  God*s 
talcef  my  worthy  friends,  ia  not  relax  in  the 
eauie  qf freedom/* — ^Now  what  connexion  had 
a  descent  with  the  cause  of  freedom? — 
^  Continue  as  you  have  begun ;  coDs«lidate 
your  own  societies — unite  with  others — 
persevere,  and  make  no  doubt,  but,  sooner  or 
later,  your  endeavours  will  be  crowned  with 


Gentlemen,  I  come  now  to  state  to  you 
the  proceedings  of  the  year  1794,  as  far  as 
they  depend  upon  written  evidence ;  and  it 
must  be  a  satisfaction  to  the  mind  of  every 
man  who  hears  me,  that,  in  the  course  of 
this  business,  whatever  observations  may 
arise  upon  the  parol  evidence  that  will  be 
given  you,  I  think  you  will  find  so  strong  a 
confirmation  of  all  you  are  to  hear  in  the 
written  evidence  that  is  to  be  laid  before  you^ 
that  these  observations  cannot  possibly  mis- 
.lead  you  from  coniine  to  the  true  concluuoa 
upon  the  whole  of  the  evidence,  whatever 
that  may  be. 

Gentlemen,  the  Constitutional  Society, 
having  sent  their  delegate  to  the  Scotch  Con- 
vention, you  will  find  thai,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  17  th  of  January  1794,  tlie  following  reso- 
lutions were  come  to,  to  which  I  must  desire 
your  particular  attention,  more  especially  as 
there  are  some  circumstances  belonging  to 
the  composition  of  those  resolutions,  which 
appear  to  me  to  be  worthy  of  attention.  I 
have  before  told  you  that  tliese  resolutions 
were  usually  drawn  from  minutes — the  ori- 
ginal minutes  still  exist^  and  perhaps  they 
show  that  discretiou,  with  which  men  are 
sometimes  able  to  state,  in  different  ways, 
precisely  the  same  thing:  I  say,  that  these 
resolutions  of  the  17  th  of  January  1794,  were 
meant  to  excite  the  subjects  of  this  country 
to  resistance. 

^  Resolved,  That  law  ceases  to  be  an  ob- 
ject of  obedience,  whenever  it  becomes  an 
instrument  of  oppression. 

**  Resolved,.  That  we  recall  to  mind,  with 
the  deepest  satisfaction,  the  merited  fate  of 


the  inftmous  Jeffieries,  onee  lord-  thief  ju»» 
tice  of  England,  who,  at  the  era  of  the  glo* 
rious  revolution,  for  the  many  iniquitous  sen« 
tences  which  he  had  passed,  ^as  torn  to 
pieces  by  a  brave  and  injured  people."  This 
is  applied  to  the  judges  of  ScoUand.  who  exe- 
cutea  the  law  upon  such  facts  as  I  havtf 
been  stating.—"  That  those  who  imitate  his 
example  deserve  his  fate"— this  sort  of  intin 
mauon  might  have  a  tendency,  I  hope  it  had 
not,  to  put  in  any  peril  those  who  did,  in  the 
regiilar  cciurse,  and  in  the  due  course,  of 
their  judicial  duties,  pass  those  sentences,  Uk 
which  these  resolutions  alkide. 

**  That  the  Tweed,  thonsh  it  may  divkte* 
countries,  ought  not,  and  does  nut,r  make  m 
separation  between  those  principles  of  com- 
mon severity  in  which  Englishmen  an<f 
Scotchmen  are  equally  interested;  that  in- 
justice in  Scotland  is  injustice  in  England  > 
and  that  the  safety  of  Englishmen  is  endan-* 
eered,  whenever  their  breSiren  in  Scotland^ 
for  a  conduct  which  entitles  them  to  the 
approbation  of  all  wise,  and  the  support  of  all 
brave  men,  are  sentenced  to  Botany  Bay,  a 
punishment  hitherto  iaHicted  only  on  felons. 

*'  That  we  see  with  regret,  but  we  seer 
without  fear,  that  the  period  is  fast  approach-' 
ing  when  the  liberties  of  Britons" — this  wa^ 
in  January — **  must  depend,  not  upon  reason^ 
to  which  they  have  long  appealed,  nor  oi^ 
their  powers  of  expressing  it,  but  on  theit 
firm  and  undaunted  resolutioa  to  oppose 
tyranny  by  the  same  means  by  which  it  is 
exercised.''  Now  what  is  the  tyranny?  The" 
exercise  of  the  regular  government  of  the 
country.  What  is  the  means  by  which  it  i» 
exercised?  The  application  of  the  force  of 
the  country  in  support  of  the  government  of 
the  country.  What  is  this  resolution  then  f 
Why,  that  the  means  which  the  government 
takes  in  the  regular  exevcise  of  its  fiiociionfl^ 
ought  now  to  be  resisted — **  We  see  it  witb 
regret,  but  do  not  see  it  with  any  fear." 

That  a  breach  of  allegiance  was  contem-* 
plated  you  can  have  no  doubt,  for  you  will 
see  la  the  original  of  this  that  it  stood  thus  s. 
that,  ^  as  allegiance  and  protection  are  reci-' 
procal,  law  ceases  to  be  an  object  of  obedi- 
ence, whenever  it  becomes  an  instrument  of 
oppression.''— Couple  that,,  as  it  stood  origi- 
nally, with  the  third  resolution,,  and  what  is 
it?  Why,  it  is — that  the  protection,  which 
was  due  irom  hiiu  to  whom  allegiance  is  due^ 
has  not  been  afforded :  therefore  allegiance  i^ 
no  longer  due.  '*  We  see  with  regre^  but  wm 
see  wiUiout  fear,  that  the  period  is  fast  ap» 
proaching^  when  the  liberties  of  Britons  must 
depend,  not  upon  reason,  to  which  they  have 
long  appealed,  nor  on  their  powers  of  expre^ 
ing  It,  but  on  their  firm  aod  undaunted  reso- 
lution to  oppose  tyranny  by  the  same  means 
by  which  it  is  exercised." 

You  will  also  find  that  it  stofMl, "  that  Eng* 
lishmen  feel  the  oppression  of ,  Scotchmen^ 
which  they  are  determined  to  resist  at  thi): 
hazard  of  their  lives.'*— You  will  find  thi^  han 
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l^solutioDf  in  th6  mimitesy  companng-the  m> 
puine  representatives  of  this  country,  in  t^e 

gouse  ot  ConimoDS,  with  this  convention  in 
»tland,  which,  convention  in  Scotland  had 
taken  upon  itself  to  resolve  upon  resistance 
to  even  a  motion,  in  either  House  of  Parlia- 
ment of  this  counti^y,  in  the  execution  of  their 
dutv,  thus : 

'.  '/That  we  approve  of  the  conduct  of  the 
British  Convention,  who,  though  assailed  by 
force,  have  not  been  answered  hy  arguments, 
and  who,  unlike  the  members  of  a  certain 
assembly,  have  no  interest  distinct  from  the 
common  body  of  the  people^'— The  words  ori- 
|;inaUy  stood — who  "  being  the  incomipt  re- 
presentatives of  many  thoutandtf  have  spoken 
the  language  of  truth  and  firmness."  Can  1 
inake  this  court  the  instrument  of  conveying 
to  the  public,  what  I  confess  I  do  most  atixi- 
ously  wish  to  make  it  the  instrument  of  con- 
veying to  the  public,  as  far  as  it  is  fit,  in  the 
execution  of  tne  duty  that  I  am  now  dis- 
charging, that  they  may  dnderstand  what  it 
18  that  men,  when  they  are  scattering  these 
libels  through  the  country,  mean — **  this  con- 
vention, assailed  by  force,  have  not  been  ans- 
"wered  by  strguments" — How  was  it  possible 
to  answer  those  bv  arguments,  who  were  com- 
ing to  solemn  ana  sacred  resolutions,  which 
ibey  did  not  even  dare  to  put  upon  the  face  of 
their  own  minutes?  How  were  we  to  answer 
those  by  argument,  who  were  working  yndfer 
ground  till  they  had  blown  up  the  govern- 
ment, and  then  sa^,  you  cannot  point  out  that 
Ive  havef  been  acting  ill,  because  we  will  not 
tell  you  how  we  have  been  acting  f 

Upon  the  J 6th,  Mr.  Margarot  writes  again, 
leavmc  them  fo  ptxrsue  what  sort  of  conduct 
thW  please. 

Then  there  is  a  letter  of  some  importance 
of  the  28th  of  January,  which  is  written  to 
the  person  who  stands  at  the  bar — **  We  have 
justrecehred  notke  from  the  sheriffto  hold  our- 
selves ready  to  depart  at  an  hour's  Naming : 
we  go  by  night ;  we  imagine  to  Newgate ; 
lookout  for  us." 

Gentlemen,  you  will  likewise  find  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Margarot  to  Mr.  Hafdy.  of  great  con- 
^uence,  as  it  expliuns  many  ot  the  passages 
m  the  evidence  between  the  90th  of  January 
1794,  and  the  time  that  those  persotis  were 
Itpprehended.  Margarot  writes  from  Edin- 
btu'gh  in  this  manner  ?^ — **  armed  associations 
are,  I  oerceive,  now  set  on  foot  by  the  rich ; 
irherefbre  should  not  the  poor  do  the  same  ? 
^'  Are  you  to  waif  patiently  till  twenty  thou- 
sand Hessians  and' Hanoverians  come  to. cut 
your  throats?^  And  will  you  stretch  forth 
jour  hecks  like  lambs  to  the  butcher's  knife, 
and,  like  Iambs,  content  yourselves  with 
Bfeatingf  Pray  let  me  hear  from  you  soon. 
Remeinber  me  to  Moffat,  Muir,  and  Palmer, 
and  air  suffering  brethren.'' 

Gentlemen,  upon  the  SOth  of  January  1794, 
there  was  a  meeting  at  the  Globe  tavern; 
that  meeting,  which^  you  will  permit  me  to 
observe,  Hardy  mentioned  m  his  letter  of  the 
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lith  of  January  1794^  which  I  before,  have 
spoken  of,  when  he  said  the  London  Corres- 
ponding Society  were  to  have  a  general 
meeting,  and  an  anniversary  dinner.  Gen- 
tlemen, the  proceedings  of  that  day  will  de-' 
s6rve  your  very  particular  attention. 

^  At  a  genenii  meeting  of  the  London  Cor- 
responding Society,  held  at  the  Globe  tavern. 
Strand,  ojji  Monday  the  30th  day  of  January 
1794,  citizen  John  Martin  in  the  chair,"*- 
when  I  state  this  to  you,  I  ought  to  say  that  t 
shall  prove  the  prisoner  to  have  b^en  present, 
or  to  have  been  connected  with  all  the  trans- 
actions that  I  have  been  stating — "  the  fol' 
lowing  address  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  was  read  ana  agreed  to :  citizens^ 
We.  find  the  nation  involved  in  a  war,  by 
which,  in  the  course  of  one  campaign,  im- 
mense numbers  of  our  countrymen  have  been* 
slaughtered ;  a  vast  expense  has  been  incur- 
red ;  our  trade,  commerce,  and  manufactories 
are  almost  destroyed  ;  and  many  of  our  mi^ 
nufacturers  and  artists  are  ruined,  and  theit 
fiimilies  starving. 

"  To  add  to  our  affliction,  we  have  reason 
to  expect  that  other  taxes  will  soon  be  added 
to  the  intolerable  load  of  imposts  and  iroposi-* 
tibns,  with  which  we  are  already  overwhelm- 
ed, for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses 
which  have  been  incurred  iu  a  fruitless  cru- 
sade, to  re-estabKsh  the  odious  despotism  of 
France. 

<'  Whto  we  conjteroplate  the  principles  of 
this  war,  we  confess  ourselves  to  be  unable  to 
approve  of  it  as  a  measure  either  of  justice  or 
discretion ;  and,  if  we  are  to  form  our  calci^ 
lation  of  the  result,  from  what  has  already 
passed,  we  can  only  look  forward  to  defeat^ 
and  the  eternal  disgrace  of  the  British  name. 
^  While  we  are' thus  engaged  in  an  expeiw 
sive  and  ruinous  foreign  wary  our  ^tate  at 
home  b  not  less  depToraole. 

«  We  are  every  day  told  by  those  persons 
who  are  interested  in  supporting  the  corrup- 
tion list,  and  an  innumeraule  host  of  sinecure 
placemen,  that  the  constitution  of  Endand  is 
the  perfection  of  human  wisdom  ;  that  our 
laws  (we  should  rather  say  their  laws)  are  tha 
perfection  of  justice ;  and  that  their  adminis* 
trationof  those  laws  is  so  impartial  and  so 
ready,  as  to  afford  an  equal  remedy  both  to 
the  rich  and  to  the  poor,  by  means  of  which 
we  are  said  to  be  placed  in  a  state  of  absolute 
freedom  "'  The  paper  then  goes  on  and  rea^ 
SODS  upon  the  state  of  the  law  in  this  country^ 
under  an  exposition  of  A^agna  Charta,  which 
gives  as  nearly  the  true  meaning  of  it  as  a 
man  would  giv^,  who  had  never  s^en  it. 

''If we  look  to  Ireland,  we  find  that  ao* 
knowledged  privilege  of  the  people  to  meet 
for  the  support  uid  protection  of  their  rights 
and  libertiesi  is  attempted  by  terror  to  be 
taken  awav,  by  a  fate  infamous  act  of  parliai- 
ment.^' — ^That  was  an  act  to  prevent  conven- 
tion by  delegates  with  dangerous  objects.— 
"  Whilst  tiites  of  honoiir— no— but  of  disho- 
nour, are  lavished,  and  new  aotircei  of  oor* 
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niptioD  opehed  to  gratify  the  greedy  prostitu- 
tion of  those  who  are  the  instruments  of  this 
oppression. 

"  In  Scotland,  the  wicked  hand  of  power 
has  been  impudently  exerted  without  even 
the  wretched  formahty  of  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment/'— A  piece  of* parchment  justice  they 
call  an  a«t,  in  the  convention  of  Scotland. — 
'^  Magistrates  have  forcibly  intruded  into  the 
ncacenil  and  lawful  meetings  of  freemen,  and 
by  force  (not  only  without  law,  but  against 
law)  have,  under  colour  of  magisterial  office. 
Interrupted  their  deliberations,  and  prerented 
their  association. 

<*The  wisdom  and  good  conduct  of  ttte 
British  Convention  in  Echnburg^  has  been 
such,  as  to  defy  their  bitterest  enemies  to 
name  the  law  wnlch  they  have  broken;  not- 
withstanding which,  their  papers  have  been 
seized  and  made  use  of  as  evidence  against 
them,  and  manv  virtuous  and  meritorious  in- 
llividiials  have  been,  as  cruelly  as  unjustly, 
for  their  virtuous  actions,  disgraced  and  des- 
troyed by  infamous  and  illegal  sentences  of 
transportation ;  and  these  unjust  and  wicked 
Judgments  have  been  executeo  with  a  rancour 
knd  malignity  never  before  known  in  this 
land;  our  respectable  and  beloved  fellow 
citizens  have  been  cast  fettered  into  dungeons,, 
amongst  felons  in  the  hulks,  to  which  ^ey 
were  not  sentenced. 

**  Citizens,  we  all  approve  the  sentiments, 
and  are  daily  repeating  the  words  for  which 
these  our  respectable  and  valuable  brethren 
are  thus,  unjustly  and  inhumanly,  sufiferine ; 
we  do  associate** — mark  die  expression—**  m 
order  to  obtain  a  fair,  f>ee,  and  lull  represen- 
tation of  the  people  in  a  house  of  real  national 
representatives.*v—Now,  did  the  convention 
M  Edinburgh  then  associate  for  the  purpose 
fo  obtain  a  fair,  f^ee,  and  full  representation 
of  the  people  in  a  house  of  real  national  re- 
presentatives ?  if  they  did,  they  associated  to 
form  that  house  of  real  representatives  li^on 
this  principle,  that  they  were,  as  Mr.  Skirving 
talis  them,  the  people  in  Scotland,  that  they 
were  to  aihliate,  and  to  associate  themselves 
with  societies  in  England;  and  that,  in  that 
state  of  affiliation  and  assodation,  holding  a 
convention,  as  they  call  it,  of  the  people,  from 
delegates  of  these  societies,  and  not  fVom  the 
people— to  do  what  ? — why,  to  meet  as  an  as- 
sembly, which  assembly  was  to  control  the 
operations  of  parliament;  of  that  parliament,  < 
^hich  must  oe  the  representatives  of  the 
Commons  of  the  nation ;  an  cfxpression,  which, 
by  the  way,  they  never  used,  adopting  gene- 
rally terms  of  a  different  import,  ♦*  Real  Na- 
tional Representatives.*' 

"Are  we  also  willing  lobe  treated  as  felons 
for  claiming  this  our  inherent  right?  which 
we  are  determined  never  to  tbrego  'but  with 
<Kir  lives,  and  which  none  but  thieves  and 
traitors*' — that  is,  persons  acting  in  the  ^egu- 
ISr  execulSon  of  the  functions  of  magistracy — 
**  can  wish^to  withhold  from  us  ?  consider,  it 
U  one  tad  the  dime  irormpt  and  cortupting 
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influence,  which  at  this  Yime  domineers  in 
Irdaml,  Scotland,  and  England :  can  you  be- 
lieve that  those,  who  send  vh'tuous  fnshmen 
and  Scotchmen,  fettered  with  felons  to  Bo* 
tany  Bay,  do  not  meditate,  and  will  not  at- 
tempt to  seize  the  first  moment,  to  send  m 
Bfitr  them ;  or  if  we  had  not  just  cause  to 
apprehend  the  same  inhuman  treatment,  if, 
instoid  of  the  most  imminent  danger,  we 
were  in  perfect  safety  from  it,  shoulawe  not 
disdain  to  enjoy  any  liberty  or  privilege  what- 
ever in  which  our  honest  Irish  and  Scotch 
brethren  did  not  equally  and  as  fully  partici- 
pate with  us  ?  Their  cause  then,  and  oiirs^  ia 
the  same,  and  it  is  both  our«duty  and  our  in* 
lerest  to  stand  or  fall  together.*' 

Gentlemen,  recollect  the  expresMons  that 
I  read  to  yen  from  Skirving*s  letter :  "wifl 
you  wait  tin  barracks  are  erected  in  every 
village,  and  till  subsidized  Hessians  and  Han- 
overians are  upon  us  ?"  You  will  now  see 
firom  the  proceedings  I  am  stating  to  you,  thai 
the  time  n>ai  eome^  that  they  were  not  only  vir^ 
tvottt  but  eaitrag€ou$  enough  to  do  an  act, 
which  in  1792  and  1793,  though  they  wene 
virtuous  enough  to  do,  they  were  no\  coo* 
rageous  enough  to  do. 

^  You  may  ask  perhMs,  by  what  meant 
shall  we  seek  redress  f  We  answer,  that  men 
in  a  state  of  civilized  society,  are  botmd  to 
seek  redress  of  the  grievances  from  the  laws, 
as  long  as  any  redress  can  be  obtained  by  the 
laws;  but  our  common  master,  whom  we 
serve  (whose  law  is  a  law  of  liberty,  and 
whose  service  is  perfect  freedom),  has  taught 
us  not  to  expect  to  gather  grapes  from  thorns, 
or  figs  from  thistles  r  we  mu^  have  redre§t 
from  imr  oicn  laws.** — Were  they  to  be  a  con- 
vention of  the  people,  then,  without  making^ 
taws?  They  approve  the  whole  conduct  ut 
the  British  Convention,  that  would  not  let 
others  make  laws,  and  yet  were  they  not  to 
make  laws  ? 

**  We  tnuit  have  redress  from  our  oam  taws^^ 
and  not  from  other  laws ; — tba  laws  of  Great 
Britain  are  thus  described, — '*  the  taws  of  ou^ 
flunderers,  enemies,  and  opprtttors  :**  iiideedp 
if  the  legislature  of  their  country  were  their 
plunderers,  enemies,  and  oppressors,  in  their 
notions,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  suppose, 
that  they  were  to  have  redress  from  the  laM 
of  that  legislature ;  but  then  it  follows,  8i 
course,  that  they  meant  to  have  redress  frottt 
laws  made  by  some  other  body,  that  bad  au- 
thority to  make  laws :  and  what  that  othet 
body  is,  but  the  Convention  which  they  deter* 
mine  upon,  must  be  left  for  ^ose  to  say,  who 
can  finu  it  out    They  go  on  then  to  say, 

^  There  is  no  redress  for  a  nation  circnm* 
stanced  as  we  are.  but  in  a  fair,  fiee,  ahd  fill 
representation  or  the  people.** — ^Now,  here 
again  I  ask,  what  is  that  &ir,  fuR,  and  free 
representaticm  of  the  people,  txof  mentioned 
to  be  in  parliament?  hut  if  it  was,  it  would  b^ 
precisely  the  same  phrase  as  occurred  at  the 
time  of  the  Common- wealth.  But  they  take 
upOQtbem  toapprove  of  the  BritlahCbnvjentiuQ , 
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^  to  unite-ike  two  nations  of  England  and 
^cotls^d,  to  be  a  Britiah  Convention  formed 
by  dele^tes  from  the  diffecent  societies  in 
thb  country,  and  professing  to  act  as  a  con- 
vention of  the  people ;  I  say,  that  it  i$  that  spe- 
ciet  o/'convcntioHf  which,  in  their  opinion  was 
^fkiryfree^  andjull  representtUion  ofth/B  pety- 
fJUf  in  which,  and  which  alone,  they  hoped 
for  that  redress,  which  they  could  jx)t  hojpe 
ibr  from  the  parliament  of  Great  Britam, 
Ibos^who  were  their  plupderers,their  enemies, 
and  oppressors.  Could  it  be  possible  for  them 
io  suppose,  that  they  could  make  parliament 
the  willing  or  unwlUing  organ  of  bringing 
a^XHit  this  representation  of  the  people  to 
subsist  by  annual  suffirage  and  universal  re- 
presentation ?  Could  it  have  entered  into 
their  imagination  that  those  whom  tt^ey  call 
llicir  phinderera,  enemies,  and  oppressor^, 
vould  ever  become  the  -voluntary  or  involun^ 
tary  instrument  of  dopg  that  which  was  the 
object  of  all  tliese  societies,  from  March  1791, 
till  they  werechecked  in  tbe^^execution  of  their 
purpoaesf 

'  Then  follows  a  resolution  that  will  requite 
likewise  your  very  particular  attention :  ^  Ke- 
•oIvcm),  That  duriug  the  ensuing  session  of 
parliament  the  general  .committee  of  this  so- 
4Jety  do  aieel  daily,  for  the  purpose  of  watch- 
ing the  proceedings  of  the  parliament  and  of 
Ine  administration  of  the  government  of  this 
country."  This  was  to  be  published  :  they  dp 
nptth^e£bre  venture  to  insect  iotidem  verbit 
that  resolution,  which  I  have  stated  to  you 
was  so  solemnly  made,  and  so  sacredly  swo^a 
to  in  the  Scotch  Convention,  but  they  resolve 
r-**  that  upop  the  ^rst  introduction  of  any  bill 
pr  motion  inimical  to  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple, such  as  tor  landing  foreign  troops  in  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland,  for  suspending  the  Habeas 
Corpus  act,  for  proclaiming  martial  law,  or  for 
preventing  the  people  from  meeting  in  socie- 
tuss  for /constitutional  information'' — ^Whatthe 
ineaningof  the  term  cowUUuiiowd  is  we^an 
judge  by  this  time — that  upon  an  v  eipress  mo- 
tion of  thi^  nature,  ^  or  any  other  laaavatio^ 
€f  «  iimiiur  nature  f  that  on  any  of  these 
^emergencies  the  general  committee  shall  issue 
sumqioDses  to  the  delegates  of  each  division, 
and  also  Io  the  secretaries  of  the  different  so^ 
cieties  affiliated  and  corresponding  with  this 
aociety,  £i>rtbwith  to  call  a  gtntnu  convention 
of  the  people,  to  be  held  at  such  place,  and  in 
such  M  manner,  as  shall  be  specified  in  th^ 
fUiamons,  for  t^  purpose  of  taking  such  mea- 
sures into  their  consideration/'  They  omit 
Uie  Asse  of  invasion  in  this  publication.  Bfii 
iwhai  is  this,  supposing  nothmg  had  passed  in 
Scotland  of  what  £  have  stated  to  you }  What ! 
is  the  legislature,  is  tlie  rule  and  government 
Ml  this  great  country  rodMfced  to  this  state, 
|ha4  it  wall  6od  no  protection  in  the  admi- 
pislration  of  .the  law  of  the  country  ^gainst 
pprsoaSp  a«woeiating  and  a^liatiug  themselves 
^  the  purposes  wihich  they  declare  here  i 
is  019  motion  to  be  made  in  .parliament  for 
•mr  ij^fiQSfif  .wbjv;h  Vbpj^  99ci€:JMes  choose 


cemprehend  under  the  terms  "  aqy  other  inner- 
vation/' without  explaining  what  it  means? 
but  what?  but  that  bodies  of  men  are  ta 
come  together,  claiming  to  thepiselves  tho 
civil  and  political  authority^  which  ejqsts  ia 
the  natum  and  physical  qualities  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  then  to  contend  that  they  have  got  a 
€onvention  (^  thepeople  f 

Now,  do  they  convene  the  people?  In  facL 
it  will  be  said,  nothing  like  it.  But  thiey  ca^ 
themselves  a  conveniioH  of  the  people  in  the 
very  terms  that  they  use :  the  summonses 
are  to  go  to  the  delegates  of  each  meetingj 
and  also  the  secretaries  of  the  different  soci^ 
ties  corresponding  with  this  society,  and  no 
where  else.  For  what  purpose?  To  coU  q 
fenerul  convention  of  the  people  !  Tli^n,  whs$ 
45  the  qieaning  of  all  that,  ^king  it  with  its 
context?  It  IS  this:  from  your  laws-:-tlic 
laws  of  you,  pur  plunderers,  enemies,  and  op* 
pressors — we  can  expect  no  relief:  we  do  not 
ipean  to  come  to  you  for  any :  but  we  will 
watch  yoi|,  and  if  you  dare  to  propose  an  ia- 
novation  of  any  sort,  we  shall  ^1  a/oir, /re^, 
and  full  repretentotion  c/  the  people.  Com- 
posed pray  how  ?  By  dele&ates  from  our  sor 
cieties,  to  seek,  as  a  generflu  convention  of  the 
people,  redress  from  our  own  laws.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  reasoning  upon  this  paper 
IS  so  whole  and  intire,  that  it  is  out  of  th^ 
power  of  human  ingepuitv  to  touch  it. 

Then  they  resolve,  ^  That  a  hundred  tho\|- 
sand  copies  of  the  Address  to  the  people  of 
Great  liritain  and  Ireland  shall  be  printed." 
Then  they  follow  this  up  with  the  puulication 
of  a  great  mapy  toasts ;  and  really,  when  ona 
mentions  such  a  thing  as  toasts  in  the  trial  of 
a  great  national  cause,  such  as  thb  undoubt- 
•eoly  is,  one  is  afraid  of  its  sinking  into  insig- 
nificance ;  and  yet  this  is  a  great  feature  iif 
:this  cause.  You  will  find  that  previously  to  one 
oftheiBOBt  seditious  n^etings  which  was  evef 
beld  in  this  country,  it  was  thought  of  impor- 
tance enough  that  they  shoulcf  meet  once, 
twice,  or  thrice,  in  committees,  in  order  to 
firame  toasts,  which  were  best  calculated  to 
infiame  their  minds,  and  to  urge  those  forward 
who  were  already  engaged  in  these  prefects — 
**  The  Rights  of  Man  :^'— "  The  British  Coi>. 
vention ;" — "  Success  to  the  arms  of  freedom, 
against  whom<M)ever  directed.''  This  is  during 
the  war — ^against  whom  were  the  armsof  free^ 
dom  directed,  in  the  opinion  of  these  persons? 
You  remember  they  said  that  *'  the  elector  of 
Hanover  may  Join  his  troops  to  traitors  and 
robbers;  but  the  king  of  Great  Britain  wijl 
do  well  to  remember  that  this  country  is  no^ 
Hanover :  should  he  forget  the  distinction, 
we  will  not."  Tliey  corresponded  with  the 
f  reach  in  October;  and  in  November  17P^, 
they  state  to  you,  that  the  principles  of  their 
resolutions  are  those  upon  which  they  meant 
^o  ^t — that  Great  Britain  was  now  engaged 
in  a  war— which  they  condemned — ^in  which 
t^^B^ms  of  fi;ecdom,  as  they  said,  had  never 
.been  engaged  on  the  pufi  of  Great  Britain* 
Tl^qi  the  meaning  ^  the  toast  is  obvious. 
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^nother  toast  was-— ^The  TirtuousADd  spi- 
rited citizens  now  in  confinement  for  matters 
of  opinion.^  Now,  these  matters  of  opinion 
are  acts  all  done  in  the  long  tissue  and  detail 
of  a  conspiracy  to  subvert  the  monarchical  go- 
vernment of  this  country,  under  its  present 
leeal  provisions  and  limitaUons. 

The  ntxne  of  Mr.  Frost  being  mentioned — 
I  mean  him  no  disrespect  in  saying  this — but 
k  is  to  the  purpose  of  this  business  to  take 
notice  of  it — that  gentleman  was  prosecuted 
in  this  countiy  for  this  doctrine — **  No  king, 
none  in  England,  I  am  for  liberty  and  equality 
every  where."  What  was  the  consequence 
of  that?  The  judgment  of  the  law  of  England 
upon  him  was,  that  he  was  guilty  of  an  of- 
fence :  he  was  punished :  he  has  suffered  that 
punishment,  and  made  an  atonement  to  the 
law :  but  these  gentlemen,  who  sent  Mr. 
Frost  with  Mr.  Barlow,  to  Mate  such  dof:trine 
to  France,  and  brine  such  doctrine  back  from 
JFrance,  you  will  find  that  they  have  a  formal 
Tcsolution  that  they  will  sustain  this  Mr.  Frost 
in  all  his  persecutions  and  prosecutions.  Does 
that  mean  nothing  ?  If  Mr.  Frost  is  perse- 
cuted for  holding  doctrines  in  the  country, 
which  were  to  put  the  king  out  of  the  system, 
is  it  no  evidence  of  intenuon  with  respect  to 
those  who  engaged  in  such  projects  as  I  have 
mentioned,  that  they  do  come  to  a  resolution, 
in  which  they  declare  that  the  law,  question- 
ing the  propriety  of  declarations  of  that  kind 
amounts  to  a  persecution,  and  thatTie  ought  to 
be  sustained  against  itf 

Gentlemen,  you  will  hear  from  witnesses, 
who  were  present,  what  the  proceedings  on 
the  90th  of  January,  and  the  general  com- 
plexion and  nature  of  them  were.  Mr.  Mar- 
tin t>eing  in  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Hardy  being 
present,  m  ho  was  a  member  of  both  these  so- 
cieties, an  attending  member  in  both  of  them, 
I  will  give  you  Martin's  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedinjg  on  the  99d  of  January  1794,  in  a 
letter  m  bis  own  hand-writine,*sent  to  Mau- 
rice MargaroL  at  Edinburgh,  who  had  advised 
Tou  will  recollect,  the  London  Corresponding 
Society  to  come  to  some  strong  resolutions — 
who  had  urged  that  now  is  the  ftme,  that  two 
pionths  in  Scotland  would  do  the  husineu,  pro- 
vided thev  did  their  duty  in  England. 

*f  My  dear  sir,  I  dare  say  you  think  I  have 
forgot  you  from  my  not  having  written  to 
^ou,  butyoi^  know  my  sentiments  so  well  that 
yt  was  unnecessary  for  me,  and  would  proba- 
bly have  been  improper  to  say  much  on  the 
subject  of  your  mission*' — then  he  states 
something  about  private  business. 

'*  We  had  a  meeting  on  l^onday,  I  was  in 
the  chair — the  newspaper  gives  otir  numbers 
at  500,  but  we  were  nearer  1,. 500:  everything 
was  well  conducted,  that  is  to  say  reeularly, 
and  the  proceedings  were  tolerably  bold.  Mr. 
Hardy,  I  dare  say,  has  sent  you  a  copy  of  the 
address  and  resolution. 

f*  Your  conduct  receives  universal  approbar 
tion;  and  though  I  at  one  time  dreaaed  tHe 
wiint  of  money,  yel  thai  ia  now  over:  those, 
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who  opposed  the  subscription  at  first,  are  now 
putting  their  hands  to  the  very  bottom  of  theiJr 
pockets,  and  swear  by  God  you  shall  be  sup- 
ported with  the  last  guinea— we  mast  have 
another  general  meeting  in  a  chapel,  or  som« 
large  place,  and  declare  the  purpose  of  a  sub- 
scnption,  and  I  think  we  shall  get  plentv  of 
the  need  fill' for  that  and  other  purposes.  Have 

you  read  my  letter  to  lord ?  do  you 

mcline  to  try  the  writ  of  error?  what  do  the 
Scotchlawyers  thinkof  it,  and  what  do  you 
think  of  the  legal  knowledge  of  my  countnr<- 
men  ?  I  firmlv  believe  that  the  law  is  tha 
only  science,  or  which  they  know  nothing. 

"  The  king  went  yestenlay  to  meet  hi$  par- 
liament**— so  now  we  have  got  no  parliament 
of  ours,  the  people  of  this  country — **  they  sat 
till  six  o*clock  this  morning:  the  papers  are 
not  out,  but  I  am  told  only  twelve  members 
were  for  peace:  I  am  glad  the  minister  basso 
great  a  majority  withm  doors  for  the  war, 
and  that  the  people  have  a  greater  majoritr 
without  doors  against  the  war :  the  swinisn 
rogues  had  the  impudence  to  write '  No  wai' 
on  all  the  doors  and  comers  of  the  Houses  of 
Lords  and  Commons,  and  the^  had  even  the 
audacity  to  groan  and  hiss,  while  his  most  sa- 
cred  majesty  was  passing  to  and  firom  the  House 
— nay  I  am  told,  a  woman,  moved  and  se* 
duced  by  the  instigation  of  the  devil,  and 
traitorously  intending,  &c.  did  in  St.  James's 
Park  take  ofl^her  patten,  and  threw  it  with  all 
her  force  at  his  majesty,  wherebv  the  glass  of 
the  state  coach  Was  broken,  and  his  majesty 
put  in  fear :  God  save  the  king,  for  if,  &&— » 
as  Gerrald  says">^there  he  leaves  it. 

**  The  society  is  increasing  rapidly,  both  in 
spirit  and  in  numbers,  and  tne  rich  now  begin 
to  come  among  us,  and  to  sit  down  with  plea* 
sure  among  the  honest  men  with  the  leatnern 
aprons. 

^  I  could  write  to  you  strange  things,  hut  I 
know  not  but  this  may  be  read  by  somebody 
before  it  comes  to  your  hands." 

Gentlemen,  after  this  had  passed,  you  will 
find  that  that  letter  was  written  b^  the  Cor- 
responding Society  to  the  Society  for  Consti* 
tutional  Informatiton  (which  I  first  mentioned 
to  you)  upon  the  97th  of  March  1794,  and  now 
with  your  leave,  I  will  read  a  part  of  it  to 
you  again. 

**  I  am  directed  by  the  London  Correspond- 
ing Society  to  transmit  the  following  resoliH 
tions  to  the  society  for  Constitutional  Infor- 
matron.**  I  shoula  tell  you  first,  in  the  order 
of  time,  that  the  society  for  Constitutional 
Information  distinctly  adopt  that  paper  of 
the  London  Corresponding  Society  of  the  90th 
of  January  1794,  as  their  own,  and  order  it  to 
be  entered  upon  their  books;  they  approve  of 
the  manly  sentiments  of  it,  and  they  fully  take 
it  to  themselves,  to  all  intents  and  purposeS| 
as  if  it  had  l>een  a  conjunct  meeting  of  them 
both.  Then,  the  London  Corresponding  So- 
ciety having  held  this  language  respecting 
the  convention,  and  uj^n  the  94thof  Januarf 
the  ConstilutioDai  Socie^  hnviog  adopted  the 
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project  .of  ft  coovention  stated  in  the  address 
of  the  London  Corres|)onduig  Society  of  the 
SOtby  and  the  nature  of  that  convention  being 
a  convention  irom  the  affiliated  societies,  to 
take  upon  themselves  the  character  of  a  con- 
vention of  the  people^  it  vfould  be  surprising 
indeed  if  the  convention,  which  they  speak  of 
on  the  97th  of  March,  should  be  a  convention 
of  a  different  nature  from  that  which  they  had 
both  agreed  to  on  the  SOth  and  84th  of  Ja- 
nuary^and  'Vrith  that  observation  I  come 
again  to  this  letter  of  the  87th  of  March. 
•  •*  I  am  directed  by  the  London  Correspond- 
ing Society  to  transmit  the  following  resolu- 
tions to  the  Society  for  Constitutional  Infor- 
mation, and  to  request  the  sentiments  of  that 
society  respecting  the  important  measures, 
which  the  present  juncture  of  afiiiirs  seems  to 
require.  1  he  London  Corresponding  Society 
conceives  that  the  moment  is  urrivetT — 
throughout  the  years  1791,  1798,  and  1793, 
they  tnought  it  was  not  arrived— >«  when  a 
fbll  and  explicit  declaration  is  necessary  from 
all  the  friends  of  freedom^whether  the  late 
itiegal  and  unheard-of  prosecutions  and  sen* 
tences  shall  determine  us  to  abandon  our 
cause,  or  shall  excite  us  to  pursue  a  radical  re- 
form, with  an  ardour  proportioned  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  object,  and  with  a  seal  as  distin- 
guished op  our  parts,  as  the  treachery  of 
others  in  the  same  glorious  cause  is  notorious. 
The  society  for  Constitutional  Information  is 
therefore  requh^d  to  determine  whether  or  no 
they  will  be  retuly,  when  called  upon,  to  act 
m  conjunction  with  this  and  other  societies,  to 
obtain  a  fair  representation  of  the  people, 
whether  they  concur  with  us  in  seeing  the 
necessity  of  a  speedy  convention  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining,  in  a  constitutional  and  lecal 
method,  a  redress  of  those  grievances  under 
which  we  at  present  labour.'^ 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  with  respect  to  the 
words  **  constitutional  and  legal  method," 
these  persons  have  not  much  to  claim  upon 
the  score  of  the  effect  and  force  of  the  words 
^  eongtiiuiumal  and  legal  method^**  which  ap- 
pear, through  all  their  transactions  of  the 
years  I79'i  and  1798,  and  more  particularly 
through  the  transactions  of  1793,  as  they  ap- 
ply to  the  British  Convention,  in  Scotland,  to 
M  thou^t  consistent  with  the  existence  of  a 
oonventxon  of  such  a  character  as  that  had; 
and,  if  it  was  their  purpose  to  have  a  conven- 
tion of  the  people,  by  summonses  to  affiliated 
societies,  that  convention  to  take  upon  itself 
the  power  of  the  people,  it  is  in  vain  that  they 
talk  of.legal  and  constitutional  methods :  it 
is  in  vain,  if  the  thing  they  mean  to  do,  and 
the  manner  of  doing  it,  is  not  legal  or  consti- 
tutional.—Upon  this  letter,  J  apprehend,  after 
what  has  paned,  there  can  be  no  doubt  what 
is  meant  by  a  convention :  but  it  is  not  left 
there  e  /or  in  the  third  resolution  they  state, 
that  <'  there  ought  to  be  immediately  a  cm^ 
vention  of  the  people  hj  delegates'' — mark  the 
^  deputed  for  that  purpose  from  the 
societaeaef  the  fnends  of  fxwdooiy 


assembled  in  the  various  parte  of  this  nation.** 
Then  here  is  a  convention  of  the  8am» 
character,  of  the  same  name,  and  the  sama 
constitution,  as  that  mentioned  in  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  80th  of  January  1794.  Now,  to 
whom  is  this  proposed  ?  It  is  proposed  to 
that  Constitutional  Society,  which  nad  adopted 
the  address  of  the  80th  of  January  1794,  and 
which  had  also  said,  by  approving  that  address, 
that  thev  were  of  opinion  that  redress  was  not 
to  be  obtained  by  the  laws  of  England,  but 
that  they  were  to  have  redress  a^tnst  their 
oppressors,  plunderers,  and  enemies,  by  their 
own  laws^by  that  sort  of  representation  of 
the  people^  which  is  formed  by  a  convention  of 
the  people,  summoned  from  those  associated 
societies.  Then  what  follows  upon  itN-* 
though  the  thing  is  couched  in  phrases  that- 
are  a  little  ambiguous,  vet  no  human  being, 
judging  honestly,  can  doubt  the  meaning  of 
It ;  It  is,  that  there  shall  be  thisconventbn,  to 
act  as  a  convention  of  the  people,  with  the 
power  of  the  people,  havnig  or  claiming  all 
civil  and  political  authority.  The  prisoner  is 
sufficiently  involved  alreadv,  if  such  a  conven- 
tion never  had  been  thought  of;  but  then  the 
two  societies  fbrm  a  committee  of  correspon- 
dence and  co-operation  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  together  that  convention,  which  they 
had  said  was  the  only  mean  by  which  Britons 
could  enjoy  their  hberties,  or  protect  them« 
selves  agamst  the  legitimate  ^emment  of 
the  country,  including  m  it  their  plunderers, 
enemies,  and  oppressors. 

Gentlemen,  when  I  lay  this  evidence  be* 
fore  you,  if  I  stopped  here,  I  should  be  ghid 
to  learn  why  this  is  not  a  step  taken  for  the 
execution  of^such  a  purpose  as  I  have  befora 
stated — a  step  takien  for  constituting  a  body, 
or  a  step  taken  towards  devising  the  means  of 
constituting  a  body  which  was,  hke  the  con- 
vention mentioned  in  the  speech  of  Barrire, 
to  supersede  the  legislature,  to  depose  the 
king,  to  suffer  him  to  have  no  existence,  but 
what  their  good  will  and  pleasure  would 
allow  him,  against  the  will,  as  the  langoaffe  of 
the  indictment  states  it,  and  in  deSanoe  of  the 
authority  of  the  parliament— to  depose  the 
king-^for,  if  these  people  have  the  sovereign 
power,  and  they  must  have  the  sovereign 
power  upon  their  own  principles — ^the  king  of 
Englana  cannot  have  it  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  vested  in  him  now.  He  was 
bound  to  resist  such  a  project  as  this:  he  owed 
it  to  eveiy  good  subject  in  his  country  to 
resist  it— he  was  sworn  to  do  it  by  the  solemn 
obligation  of  his  coronation  oath— you  cannot 
therefore  contemplate  a  case  of  his  acting 
otherwise — the  king  being  bound  to  resistance 
for  the  security  oi^tbe  subject,  and  for  the 
sake  of  observing  his  oath,  for  the  sake  of 
continuing  to  reign  according  to  the  terms  of 
that  oath,  according  to  the  statutes  agreed 
upon  in  parliament  assembled,  and  tfa^  taws 
and  customs  of  the  same. 

But,  eentlemen,  I  do  not  stop  here:  you 
irill  tea  al9o  that  there  was  «  meeting  at 
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Chalk  Fnrni^  the  parliodan  of  which  I  wilt 
not  state  farther  thaa  to  say,  chat,  when  they 
an  ready  you  will  se^  that  that  neeting  at 
Chalk  Farm  wms  a  step  taken  in  the  faitber 
proaecutkin  of  the  functions  of  that  oommitlee 
of  oo-operatton — ^that  it  was  a  measure  taken 
for  the  express  purpose  of  trying  the  temper 
of  the  people,  or  seeing  what  they  could  do  by 
Duoibers.  That  meetmg  was  held  in  April 
1794|  and  it  is  veiy  remarkalile  thai  it  appears 
thai  there  were  meetings  in  other  parts  of  this 
kingdom ;  more  partic«uarly  it  appears  Urom  a 
letter,  found  in  the  possession  of  tnis  prisoner, 
that,  as  there  was  a  meeting  in  the  open  air  al 
Chalk  Farm,  ao  there  were  meetings  elsewhere 
—it  required  vigilance— it  requirnl  the  inter- 
position of  some  strong  hand,  by  parliament 
or  otherwise,  to  preserve  you  in  the  situation 
in  which  you  now  are :  if  it  be  the  will  of 
these  persons  that  vou  shall  not  remain  in  it, 
it  is  at  least  the  duty  of  those,  who  are  to 
watch  over  the  country  as  long  as  it  can  exist, 
that  it  shall  not  be  destroyed  by  any  fault  of 
theirs :  but  you  will  find  there  were  meetings 
in  the  open  air  at  Leeds,  Wakefiekl,  Uudders- 
field,  Bradford,  Birstal,  and  at  various  other 
oboes.  This  project  of  a  convention  had 
oeen  oommunralcd  to  many  parts  of  the 
country,  and  too  many  of  them  had  aseented 
to  it;  not  only  assented  to  it,  but  it  will  be 
proved,  that  the  prisoner  sent  a  circular  letter 
to  the  remotest  parts  of  this  kingdom  (which 
I  will  now  read),  for  the  piupose  of  assembling 
this  convention,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
into  effect  the  project  of  this  British  Conven- 
tion, the  body  of  which  had  been  dissipated, 
but  which  was  still  carrying  on  its  purposes  bv 
measores  precisely  the  same  as  those  which 
bad  caialea  in  this  part  of  the  island. 

You  will  And  that  the  prisoner  writes  this 
circular  letter  Xo  all  those  societies;  and  the 
addressing  this  circular  letter  to  all  the  socie- 
ties, daows  that  the  convention  that  was  to  ho 
caUed  was  not  to  be  a  oonvention  of  the 
people  at  large,  but  a  convention  ol' delegates 
summoned  from  those  societies,  to  usurp  the 
character  of  "  4t  comteMtion  of  the  people.** — 
'*  The  critical  OBomeat  is  arrived*' — mark  the 
diABOOBoe  of  language;  in  1799  the  time  i$  noi 
yet  eome,  men  are  not  virtuotu  nor  eauragioouB 
emougk ;  in  179S  they  expeeted  ncUung  from 
parUmiemi;  in  If 96,  they  expected  every 
tkimgfrem  the  tocieties  aa  due  time ;  and  now 
iftiey  assert  thai  the  due  time  ts  come^  that  the 
fidnen  ef  tvmit  is  come — ^^  the  critical  moment 
is  aoiWd,  and  Britons  must  either  assert  with 
seal  and  firmness  ^eir  claims  to  liberty,  or 
yield  without  vesistance  to  the  chains  that 
ministerial  usurpation  is  fbiging  for  them. 
Will  you  co«operate  with  us  in  the  only  peaoo- 
able  measure" — a  very  peaceable  measiwe  a 
conventkm  of  this  8ort!->^  that  now  presents 
itself  with  any  prospect  of  success?  We  need 
not  intimate  to  you,  that,  notwitliatanding  the 
unparalleled  audacity  of  a  corrupt  and  over- 
bearing fiictioU"-^now  tins  oomifit  and  <over. 
beajnng  faction  is  the  iCix|g»  Laroiy  and  Con^ 


moos  of  Great  Britaiiv— *<  which  at  preaeot 
tramples  on  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
people ;  our  meetings  cannot  in  EngUuid  be 
interrupted  without  toe  previous  adoption  of  a 
convention  bill''  A  convention  bill! — ihia 
shows  the  reason  ibr  their  resolutions  in  Scot- 
land about  permanent  sittings,  and  the  meet- 
ing of  another  British  Convention,  and  for 
their  language,  which  they  held  upon  tha 
20th  of  Januaiy  1794  ;  '<  a  measure  it  is  our 
duty  to  anticipate*' — mark  these  words—'*  our 
duty  to  anticipate,  that  the  ties  of  union  may 
be  more  firmly  drawn,  and  the  sentimeata 
and  views  of  the  different  societies  tlv^wgkimt 
the  nation  be  compared'* — What  was  their 
object  in  this  circular  letter }  If,  when  tha 
British  Convention  in  Edinburgh  sat,  there 
had  been  a  motion  for  a  convention  bill  in  tha 
parliament  of  Great  Britain,  why,  their  object 
was  then,  we  perceive,  that  of  being  ready  at 
an  hour's  warning;  eominunicating  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom  to  their  del^^ates  that 
solemn  resolution,  which  had  been  madeia 
the  British  Convention  upon  the  (Hh  ot 
November;  they  were  instantly,  before  tha 
pcoject  of  such  a  bill  could  in  parliament 
ripen  out  of  notice  of  a  motion  into  a  bUI 
once  read,  to  be  assembled  in  Edinburgh  to 
prevent  any  such  bill  passing ;  they  solemnly 
vowed  to  each  other,  hand  in  hand,  and  staocl* 
ing  up«  tp  give  the  greater  solemnity  to  tha 
declaratioc^  *<  that  the  moment  such  a  bill  ta 
that  was  Lntroduced  into  parliament^  thejr 
would  resbt  it  at  the  liazard  of  their  lives." 
Then  what  did  thev  mean  in  this  circular 
letter  ?  they  meant  tbat>  while  as  yet  the  bam 
expectatioo  of  a  convention  bill  might  exist, 
while,  a5  yet,  no  notice  of  such  a  motion  waa 
given  or  heard  of  in  parliament — that  it  waa 
tlieir  duty  to  anticipate  what  parliament  might 
possibly  think  of.  How  to  anticipate  it  ?— tw 
anticipate  it  by  meaoa  of  a  convention  assunv 
ing  the  character  of  a  British  Convention  ol 
the  people,  but  delegated  from  these  societies, 
to  sit  not  at  Edinburgh,  but  to  sit  at  a  pkce, 
as  vou  wiU  find,  which  they  durst  not  name, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  conduaing  this  prrjecl 
with  more  security,  aa  you  find  by  this  letter, 
to  sit  at  a  place  that  was  to  be  kept  secret,  io 
onler  that  tlve  purpose  might  not  be  disaa* 
poioled.  *'  A  measure,''  they  proceed,  speak« 
ing  of  a  convention  bill,  <*  it  ia  our  duty  u> 
anticipate,  tliat  the  ties  of  union  may  be  rooiw 
firmly  drawn,  and  the  sentiments  and  viewa 
of  the  difierent  societies  throughout  the  natba 
be  cempaned,  while  it  is  yet  in  our  power,  jo 
as  to  guide  aiid  direct  the  future  operations  ot 
the  friends  of  freedom.  Rouse  then  to  ooa 
exertion  more,  and  let  us  show  our  Gonscious* 
ness  of  this  important  truth ;  if  we  are  to  bo 
beaten  dowA  with  threats,  prosecutious,  and 
illegal  soatenoes,  we  are  unworthy,  wie  am 
incapable  of  hberty;  v>e  omit,  htmeimr,  he  tS'* 
poddima  ;  Hessians  and  Austrians" — bene  Jtt 
the  idea  that  came  from  Scotlaiid  again—* 
**  lut  already  among  us,  and  if  we  tamely 
submit,. a  doud  of  th(^  armed  .bftrhaqnw 
may  shortly  be  poured  in  upon  us." 
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The  intTodnctton  of  Mck  men  into  this  I 
eouutry  for  the  humane  fmrpose  of  giving 
them  that  air,  whicii  theycouid  not  obtain 
nrhile  on  board  a  ship,  is  roitde  the  pretext  of 
this  letter  for  stating  that  **  Uessians  and 
Anstrians  are  already  among  us,  and,  if  we 
tamely  submit,  a  cfoud  of  these  armed  barba- 
rians may  be  poured  in  upon  us.  Let  vs  form 
then  another  British  Convention/^  What  was 
tliat  convention  ?  they  expressly  state  it  to  be 
a  eonvention  of  the  people^  and  a  convention, 
^hich  is  to  assume  controlling  powers  over 
the  legislature.  '*\Ve  have  a  central  situa- 
tion in  our  view,  which  we  believe  would  be 
most  cdavenient  for  the  whole  island,  but 
which  we  forbear  to  mention  (entreating  your 
tontidence  in  this  particular)  till  we  have  the 
answer  of — ^whom  ?— "  of  the  societies,  with 
Which  we  are  m  correspondence/'  What,  is 
that  a  convention  of  tne  people  ?  or  of  the 
pieties  asstmi ing  thi;  character  bf  a  conven- 
tion of  the  people  ?  *•  Let  us  have  your 
Answer  then" — ^Now,  give  me  leave  to  observe 
how  nearly  this  'project  was  to  being  carried 
into  effect—^*  Let  us  hare  your  answer  then 
1^  the  90th  at  farthest,  earlier,  if  possible, 
Whether  vou  approve  of  the  measure,  and  how 
many  deleffates^vou  can  send,  with  the  num- 
ber alsb,  if  possible,  of  your  societies.'* 

Oentlemen.  this  will  be  proved  to  you  to 
have  travelloa  as  far  as  Strathaven,  to  Imve 
been  received  there,  and  delegates  to  have 
been  appointed  in  consequence  of  the  soliclta- 
tum ;  and  then,  as  in  the  British  Convention, 
in  the  month  ot'  November  1793,  this  great 
project  of  calling  together  a  body,  which  was 
to  put  an  end  finally  to  the  existence  of  parlia- 
ment, was  to  be  conducted  by  a  secret  com- 
mittee ;  because  its  operations,  its  assembling, 
and  the  means  which  were  to  be  taken  for  it, 
could  not  be  committed  to  numbers,  a  secret 
committee  was  then  [appointed.  This  letter 
i^nds-^**  for  the  management  of  this  business 
we  have  appointed  a  secret  committee:  you 
Will  judge  how  fiir  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  do 
the  same." 

€rentlemen,  the  next  proceeding  were  at 
Chalk  Farm.  In  these  proceedings,  it  appears, 
they  had  stated  to  the  Society  called  <*  the 
friends  of  the  People,''  ^is  measure  of  a 
totirvention ;  that  measure  the  Friends  of  the 
People  refused  to  agree  in.  You  will  find 
that,  refusine  to  agree  in  that  measure,  at  the 
meeting  at  €halk  Farm,  when  it  was  stated 
^t  the  Society  of  the  Friend's  of  the  People 
would  not  agree  in  it— indeed,  agree  in  it  they 
onild  not— 70U  will  find  what  was  the  recep- 
tion, which  the  communication  of  that  infor- 
mation met  with— «n  universal  groan  firom  a 
large  body  ofmen.  amounting,  1  believe,  to  a 
coople  of  thousand  there  assembled. 

dentlemen,  this  committee  of  correspon- 
dence and  co-operation,  fow  will  find,  met : 
you  will  find  that  there  is  in  the  iiand-writing 
of  the  prisoner,  in  a  very  short  note,  an  ac- 
eount  of  what  was  done  when  they  met;  that 
DDQtof  the  first  atepa  towards  the  acooropUtdi- 
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ment  of  their  purposes,  waa  a  communication 
of  tl)e  conespondences  of  the  country  societies 
to  those  who  were  to  be  the  delegates  of  the 
Constitutional  Society ;  iMit  the  meeting  was 
broke  up  by  the  apprehension  of  the  priaondr 
and  others,  which  has  led,  as  I  before  stated, 
to  this  prosecution. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  before  told  you  that  I 
conceived  it  was  competent  for  roe,  as  indeed 
I  apprehend  without  question  it  is,  afker  prov- 
ing the  conspiracy,  to  show  the  conduct  of  the 
persons,  who  were  parties  in  that  consptracY, 
m  furtherance  of  the  conspiiacy,  when  it  ts 
proved.  You  will  find  that  one  of  the  persons 
who  attended  the  meeting  of  the  90th  of 
January  1794,  and  who  was  a  very  active 
member  of  the  London  CorresfMmding  Society, 
and  likewise  one  of  the  committee  of  eotres^ 
pondence  and  co-operation,  which  I  haw 
alluded  to  as  the  final  act  of  this  busines*, 
gives  himself  this  account  of  the  transactions 
of  the  80th  of  January  1794,  and  of  other  cir- 
cumstances :  this  is  Mr.  Thelwall. 

'*  It  is  with  infinite  satisfiftction  that  at  last 
I  received  a  letter  firom  you ;  it  was  brought 
this  morning  bycitiaen  Lee,  and  has  beeo 
delayed,  I  understand,  this  fortnight  at  IUk 
therhithe  by  some  accident. 

^  I  am  too  well  acquainted  with  mankind 
to  be  surprised,  too  much  of  a  philosopher  to 
be  anjgry  at  the  abuse  and  mi««presentatioti 
of  mistaken  men ;  but  I  shall  endeavour,  as 
I  wish  to  preserve  the  good  opinion  of  a  man 
whom  I  remember  with  esteem,  to  send  you 
such  printed  documents  as  will  prove  to  you 
that,  instead  of  having  deserted  the  cause  of 
liberty,  I  have  redoubled  my  zeal,  and  that 
there  is  not  at  this  time  in  Engkind  a  man 
that  goes  bolder  lengiths,  and  exposes  himself 
to  more  danger,  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  than 
n^yself.  I  have  been  for  four  or  five  months 
past  almost  the  sole  hibourer  upon  whom  the 
fatigue,  the  danger,  and  the  exertions  of  the 
London  Corresponding  Societies,  Che  only 
avowed  Sans  Culottes  in  the  metropolis,  have 
rested ;  and  have  been  otherwise  so  active  ki 
the  cause,  as  scarcely  to  have  papstd  a  week 
without  threats  and  conspiracies  from  the 
government  and  its  purblind  adherents. 
Ever  since  the  famous,  or  infamous,  call  it  ^ 
which  you  will,  proclamation  of  November, 
1792,  I  have  been  frequenting  all  pnblic 
meetings  where  any  thing  could  be  done  or 
expected,  have  been  urging  and  stimulating 
high  and  low,  an'd  endeavouring  to  ra^ly  and 
encourage  the  friends  of  freedom.  I  have 
been  constantly  sacrificing  interest  and  secu- 
rity, offending  every  personal  advantageous 
connexion,  till  ministeriaiists,  oppositionists, 
and  moderees,  hate  me  with  equal  cordiality, 
and,  if  I  may  judge  by  their  conduct,  fear 
me  as  much  as  they  hate. 

"  For  these  four  months,  I  have  been  giving 
political  lectures  and  printing,  and  appropri- 
ating the  whole  receipts, -till  Che  last  fortnight, 
to  the  support  of  our  ddegates  to  the  British 
CottventioQ;  for  the  history  of  which  I  must 
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T«f«r  you  to  citisen  Talbot,  whom  I  have  nol 
seen,  out  whom  I  hope  lo  see  before  he  leaves 
Eosland.'^ 

He  then  gives  an  account  of  the  meetings 
I  have  been  stating  to  you,  and  of  bis  lectures : 
then  he  says, 

'*  Adieu.  I  will  collect  together  what  po- 
litical papers  I  can,  to  send  to  you  when  I 
can  find  leisure.  Do  write  to  me ;  let  me 
know  something  about  the  state  of  politics  and 
society  in  America.  I  fear  you  are  somewhat 
abort  of  the  true  Sans  Culotte  libeity ;  that  you 
have  too  much  veneration  for  property,  too 
much  religion,  and  too  much  law." 

**  I  fetf  you  are  somewhat  short  of  the  true 
Sans  Culotte  liberty.''  Now,  that  is,  that  you 
have  too  much  veneration  for  property,  too 
much  religion,  and  too  much  law. 

Gentlemen,  having  now  gone  through 
the  written  evidence,  I  am  to  state  to  you 
some  other  circumstances.  I  have  not  i  ndeed 
slated  all  the  written  evidence,  because  you 
will  have  written  evidence  laid  before  you  of 
stimulations,  under  singular  pretexts,  to  these 
societies,  to  arm  themselves.  You  will  find, 
for  instance,  that  if  a  debate  happened  in 
that  parliament,  where  they  meant  nereaAer 
to  suner  no  debate,  about  the  Uessians  and 
Hanoverians,  thev  circulated  among  them 
papers,  and  it  will  be  brought  home  to  those 
with  respect  to  whom  it  is  stated,  to  this  effect 
— ^  The  ins  tell  us  we  are  in  danger  of  in- 
vasion from  the  French  ;  the  outs  tell  us  that 
we  are  in  danger  from  the  Hessians  and  Ha- 
noverians: in  either  case,  we  should  arm  our- 
selves. Get  armsy  and  learn  how  to  use 
them." 

You  will  likewise  find,  upon  this  part  of 
the  case,  that,  aAer  the  dispersion  of  the  Bri- 
tish Convention  in  Edinburgh^  af\er  it  was 
seen  that  the  law  of  this  country  was  strong 
enough  to  beat  down  a  conspiracy  of  that 
kind^  acting  by  their  mere  naked  numbers, 
that  it  became  then,  in  their  opinion,  neces- 
sary to  the  accomplishment  of  Iheir  purpose, 
to  act  with  arms. 

Now,  eentlemen,  where  a  general  conspi- 
racy of  this  sort,  amons  affiliated  societies, 
existed  in  Scotland,  Sheffield,  Norwich,  Man- 
chester, and  various  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, sil  aiming  at  the  same  end,  all  acting 
upon  the  same  principle,  all  involved  m 
the  same  project  of  having  a  convention 
from  the  different  parts  of  the  united  king- 
doms, it  is  natural  that  they  should  think  of 
arms:  but,  if  the  conspiracy  did  not  exist, 
it  would  seem  a  very  odd  thing  that  it 
should  happen  in  fi&ct,  that,  in  these  different 

Sarts  of  the  kinedom,  in  Scotland,  in  Shef 
eld,  and  in  London,  we  should  find  persons 
preparing  arms  of  a  sort,  and  of  a  aenomi- 
nation,  which  of  late  years  we  have  not  heard 
of  in  tins  country,  except  as  existing  in  France, 
and  except  as  stated  in  a  letter  from  France, 
which  I  nave  read  to  you. 

But,  gentlemen,  you  will  find,  from  the 
evidence  I  have  to  ofier,  and  indeed  il  is  not 


iurprisiiq;^that  you  shouM  so  find— after  I 
shall  tell  you,  that  in  the  pocket  ofone  of  the 
parties  in  this  conspiracy,  and  distributed  also 
in  divisions  in  the  London  Corresponding  So- 
ciety, were  papers,  importing  that  upon  the 
1st  of  April,  1794,  was  to  be  performed,  <'  The 
Guillotine,  or  George's  Head  in  a  Baskei ;  *' 
papers  in  which  the  sacred  person  of  the  king 
IS  so  spoken  of,  and  in  wnich  all  orders  S 
men,  under  ludicrous  representations  of  tbecn 
to  their  country,  were  doomed  to  lamp-irons, 
and  to  suspension ;  after  I  shall  tcU  vou,  that 
I  am  instructed  that  Mr..  ThelwaJl  could^ 
when  retiring  from  Chalk-farm,  take  a  pot  of 

Corter  in  hisliand,  with  a  knife  take  off  the 
ead,  and  say,  <<  Thus  I  would  serve  all 
kines ;  **  if  you  should  find  such  language 
used,  I  am  persuaded  you  will  not  be  surprise4 
to  find  pikes  in  the  hands  of  these  men  and 
their  associates^to  find  muskets  in  the  hands 
of  these  men  and  their  associates.  Do  not^ 
gentlemen,  let  us  be  misled  by  the  great  doc- 
trine of  the  Bill  of  Kiffhts,  that  every  man 
has  a  right  to  arms  (or  nis  own  protection — 
be  has  without  question  a  right  to  convenient 
arms  for  his  own  defence ;  but  tlie  point  be- 
fore a  jury  will  be,  for  what  purpose  had  ho 
the  arms?  If  he  attempts  to  say  that  bo 
had  them  for  his  own  defence — if  had  ho 
them  in  fact  for  a  worse  purpose,  the  attempt 
to  colour  the  fact  makes  the  fiict  mote  cn« 
minai. 

Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  you  will  find  that 
Mr.  Yorke,  in  the  month  of  November  1793r 
will  be  proved  to  have  been  at  one  of  the  di- 
visions of  the  London  Corresponding  Society, 
stating,  that  he  was  going  among  the  sons  of 
liberty  into  Belgium,  to  bring  into  this  coun- 
try the  true  friends  of  liberty.  You  will  find 
that  he  was  a. member  of  the  London  Corres- 
ponding Society,  and  constituted  a  delegate 
of  the  Constitutional  Society  to  Scotland; 
that  he  has  been  propagating  at  Sheffield  the 
same  doctrine,  as  nis  brother  associates  were 
propagating  in  London :  that  he  was  tbens 
directing  the  form  in  which  pikes  should  bo 
made,  to  persons  who  were  to  make  tuck  in- 
struments ;  that  the  persons  at  Sheffield  enter 
into  a  correspondence  with  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar;  that  they  inform  him  that  theso 
pikes  are  made ;  that  he  delivers  the  direc- 
tion to  persons  of  the  tZorresponding  Society, 
in  order  that  they  may  furnish  themselves 
with  these  instruments ;  and  that  they  were 
to  be  furnished  from  Sheffield  to  a  place  here^ 
I  think,  the  Parrot,  in  Green  Arbour  alley, 
or  some  other  place  in  this  town ;  and  that« 
if  the  apprehension  of  these  persons- here,  ana 
at  Sheffield,  had  not  put  an  end  to  the  farther 
execution  of  the  project,  there  would  have 
been  a  laree  importation  of  these  pikes  into 
this  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Gentlemen,  you  will  find  that  thb  idea  of 
arms  was  carried  farther  ;  you  will  find  that, 
for  the  use  of  this  society,  a  plate  with  figures^ 
showing  the  manner  of  Jeaniing  the  mflitai^ 
exoidse,  waa  cng^ved  liy  a  tfr.  Worship^  % 
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flQember  of  Ihls  society.  You  will  find  that 
there  was  a  militai^y  society  in  Lambeth,  and 
another  in  Turoslde,  Holborn;  they  were 
small  in  their  befpnnings,  I  admit;  but  these 
things  must  be  so  in  their  beginnings ;  and 
you  will  find,  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar 

Save  to  a  witness  of  the  name  of  Edwards,  a 
irection  of  whom  to  obtain  pikes  at  Sheffield. 
Mr.  Wilhams,  another  witness,  who  will  be 
called  to  you»  who  is  a  gun-engraver  in  the 
I'ower,  made  muskets  for  the  use  of  these  so- 
cieties in  Lambeth,  and  in  Turnstile,  with  an 
^press  protest  that  he  should  not  be  em- 
ployed, unless  be  himself  became  a  member 
of  the  societies.  You  will  find  accordingly 
that  he  did  become  a  member  of  them.  Yon 
wiU  find  that  they  drilled  at  particular  places^ 
Gentlemen,  I  give  you  this  outline  of  this 
part  of  the  evidence,  because  I  do  not  wish 
to  enter  more  into  the  particnlsrs,  than  to 
give  you  a  general  impression  of  the  nature 
of  the  case  which  I  have  to  lay  before  you. 

You  will  likewise  see,  what  is  natural 
enough  to  happen,  when  you  find  in  the  book 
of  the  Society  for  Constitutional  Informatioui 
that  Mr.  Home  Tooke  could  think  of  eiving 
notice,  that  he  would  move  "  that  two  Books 
should  be  opened,  one  of  them  (bound  in 
black)  in  which  should  be  entered  all  the 
enormities  of  those  who  deserve  the  censure ; 
fuad  in  the  other,  the  merits  of  those  who  de- 
serve the  gratitude  of  the  society.'''  You  will 
not  be  surprised,  if  you  should  find  persons 
in  these  araliated  societies^  of  lower  descrip- 
iions,  holding  conversations  about  seizimj  the 
mostaueust  persons  in  the  nation;  if  you 
should  hear  of  their  holding  conversations 
about  the  situation  of  persons  in  the  House 
of  Commons^  and  the  means  by  which  they 
eould  know  their  persons. 

Upon  the  whole,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I 
shall  now  lay  the  testimony  before  you,  sub- 
snitdng  this  written  evidence  to  you,  calling 
iritnesses,  above  all  exception,  to  a  great  part 
of  the  case ;  calling  some  witnesses,  whom  I 
now  avow  to  you,  you  will  find,  were  persons 
employed  by  eovernment  to  watdi  over  the 
'proceedings  of  these  societies,  and  who  there- 
fere  became  informed,  in  consequence  of  such 
employment,  of  some  of  their  transactions; 
.and  government  would  have  been  vranting  to 
Itself,  and  would  have  been  wanting  to  a  degree 
of  criminality,  which  no  man  can  describe,  if 
ibis  country  had  at  tUs  moment  been  in  the 
state  in  which  it  would  have  been,  if  these 
pikes  had  been  brought  into  actual  exertion. 

At  Sheffield,  indeed,  I  am  told  they  had  got 
%o  the  length  of  forming  iron  instruments, 
ivhich  were  to  disable'  horse,-  which  they  callr 
ed  nighi-cats,  and  which  would  immediately 
insert  themselves  into  the  hoofs  of  horses 
faet.  I  say^  if,  with  these  projects  going  on 
in  the  country,  a  secretary  of  state,  or  any 
other  person  in  the  executive  government, 
had  hesitated  a  moment  to  procure  informa- 
tion, these  parties  might  have  been  able  to 
put  into  execution  the  projects  they  were  me- 
VOL.  XXIV. 


ditating,  and  he  would  have  been  answerable 
for  it. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  the  ereat  province  of  a 
Britishjury,  and  God  forbid  \hese  prisoners 
should  not  have  the  benefit  of  the  reflection, 
that  British  juries  are  able  to  protect  us  aU-^ 
are  able  to  sif\  the  characters  of  witnesses— 
to  determine  what  credit  is  due  to  Uiem— ii^ 
tening  to  men  of  good  character  without  any 
impression  against  their  evidence — listening 
to  meUj  such  as  I  have  stated,  with  a  strong 
impression  against  their  evidence ;  that  im^ 
prcssion,  however,  to  be  beat  down  by  the 
concurrent  unsuspicious  testimony  arising 
out  of  the  rest  of  the  case,  if,  upon  the  whole 
you  shall  find  tlie  case  to  be  made  out  as  t 
nave  stated  it  to  you. 

Gentlemen,  I  forgot  to  mention  to  you,.that 
you  will  likewise  find,  about  the  time  that  tliis 
convention  was  talked  of,  that  there  was  a 
new  constitution  framed  for  the  Correspond 
ding  Society,  in  which  they  speak  of  a  royal- 
ist as  an  enemy  to  the  liberties  of  his  country 
— of  a  democrate,  as  a  friend  to  the  liberties 
j>f  his  country ;  and  you  will  find,  that,  in  a 
constitution  again  revised,  the  whole  was 
thrown  into  a  scheme,  and  into  a  system, 
which  Was  to  add  physical  strength  to  the 
purposes  of  that  convention,  which  was,  I  sub- 
mit to  you,  to  assume  all  civil  and  political  au* 
ihority. 

If  you  find  alt  these  things,  and,  if  under 
the  direction  of  that  wisdom  that  presides 
here,  with  respect  to  which,-  gentlemen,  let 
rae  say  again,  that  the  situation  of  this  coui> 
try  is  indeed  reduced  to  a  most  miserable  one, 
ifthe  respect,  which  is  due  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law,  is  suffered  to  be  weakened 
in  any  manner,  if  the  respect,  which  is  due  to 
the  administration  of  the  law,  that  adminis- 
tration, which  perhaps  is  the  best  feature  of 
the  constitution  unaer  which  we  live,  is  de- 
stroyed, miserable  indeed  must  be  the  situa- 
tion of  yout-  country!  If  you  find  under  that 
direction  that  the  case,  bemg  proved  in  fact^ 
b  also  made  out  in  law,  you  will  do  that  on 
behalf  of  the  public  which  is  due  to  yourselves, 
to  the  public,  to  your  posterity,  and  theirs. 

But  on  the  other  iiand,  if,  afler  hearing 
this  case  fully  stated,  and  attempted  to  be 
fully  proved,  you  should*  be  of  opinion  that  it 
is  not  Droved,  or  you  should  be  nnally  of  opi- 
nion tnat  the  offence  is  not.  made  out  ac- 
cording to  the  hallowed  interpretation  of  the 
statute  of  Edward  3rd;  I  say  then^  in  the 
conclusion,  I  ioin,  from  my  heart,  in  the 
prayer  which  the  law  makes  on  behalf  of  the 
prisoner,  God  send  the  prisoner  a  safe  deli- 
verance I 

EvinSNCE  FOB  TSE  Caowif . 

Mr.  ThanoM  Maclean  sworn.— Examined  bj 
Mr.  Bower. 

'  What  are  you  ?— ^ne  of  his  msyesty's  me»- 
sengprs. 

Did  you  at  any  time  so  to  the  H6use  of  a 
Mr.,  D  aniel  Adams  ?— 1  did. 

2B  * 
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When  did  you  go  to  Mr.  Adams^sHouse?  .  responding  Society  cannot  tut  remind  thei)^ 


—On  the  12th  of  May  last. 

Did  you  seize  any  books  or  papers  there  ? — 
Both  books  and  papers. 

What  did  you  do  with  them? — I  kept  them 
in  my  own  possession  till  1  had  marked  them 
all. 

Look  at  this  letter,  signed  T.  Hardy,  and 
lell  me  whether  it  is  one  of  the  papers  you 

Lms*s  house  ? — It  is. 


friends,  that  the  present  crisis  deroends  all 
the  prudence,  unanimity,  and  vigour,  that 
ever  was  or  can  be  exerted  by  men  and  Bri- 
tons; nor  do  they  doubt  out  that  manW 
firmness  and  consistency  will  finally,  and, 
they  believe,  shortly  terminaite  in  the  full  ac- 
complishment of  all  their  wishes.  I  am,  fei- 
low  citizen  (in  mv  humble  measure)  a 
friend  to  the  rights  of  man, 

**  T.  Hardy,  secretary. 

'^  Resolved* mnanimously,  l.That,  dear  as 
justice  and  liberty  are  to  Britons,  yet  the 


seized  in  Mr.  Adams* 

AUxandtr  Grant  sworn. — ^Examined  by  Mr^ 

Boaier, 

Do  you  know  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  Tho- 
mas Hardy  ? — Yes. 

Hi£ve  you  ever  seen  him  write  f^l  have  seen 
him  write. 

Do  you  know  his  hand-writing? — ^Yes. 

Look  at  that  letter,  and  tell  me  whether 
you  believe  it  to  be  the  prisoner's  hand- 
"writing  ? — I  never  saw  this  letter,  so  I  cannot 
Bay. 

Do  you  or  not  believe  it  to  be  his  hand-wrif- 
ins  ? — I  cannot  take  my  oath  to  it. 

1  am  not  asking  you  to  say  certainly,  but 
according  to  the  best  of  your  belief  is  that 
his  hand-writing? — I  cannot  take  upon  me 
to  swear  that  it  is  his  hand-imting. 

You  are  n9t  asked  to  swear  that  it  is  his 
hand-writing,  but  whether  you  believe  it  to 
be  his  hand-writing  ?— I  believe  it  .to  be  his 
hand,  but  I  cannot  swear  it 

[The  letter  read.] 

^  To  the  secretary  of  the  Society  for  Con- 
stitutional Information. 

««  March  27, 1794. 
''Citizen; — lam  directed  by  the  London 
Corresponding  Society  to  transmit  the  foUow- 
ing  resolutions  to  the  Society  for  Constitu- 
tional Information,  and  to  request  the  senti- 
ments of  that  society  respecting  the  impor- 
tant measures  which  the  present  juncture  of   _ 

afiairs  seems  to  require.    The  London  Cor-  |  on  Mondav  the  14th  of  April,  the  place  tobo^ 
responding  Society  conceives  that  the  moment    announced[  by  public  advertisemei^.'' 


lue  of  them  is  comparatively  small  witbont  a 
dependence  on  their  permanency,  and  Uiere 
can  be  no  security  for  the  continuance  of  any 
right  but  in  equal  laws. 

**  2.  That  equal  laws  can  never  be  expected 
bat  by  a  full  and  fair  representation  of  the  peo^ 
pie  ;to  obtain  which,  in  the  way  pointed  out  by 
the  constitution,  has  been  and  is  the  sole  object 
of  this  society ;  for  this  we  are  ready  to  hazard 
every  thing,  and  never  but  with  our  lives  will 
we  relinqmsh  an  ol^ect  which  involves  tha 
happiness,  or  even  the  political  existence,  of 
ourselves  and  posterity. 

''3.  That  it  is  the  deckled  opinion  of  this 
socieW,  that  to  secure  ourselves  from  future 
illegal  and  scandalous  prosecutions ;  to  pre- 
vent a  repetition  of  wicked  and  unjust  sen* 
tences,  and  to  recall  those  wise %nd  wholesome 
laws  that  have  been  wrested  from  us,  and  of 
which  scarcely  a  vestige  remains,  there  ought 
to  be  immediately  a  convention  of  the  people, 
by  deletes  deputed  for  that  purpose  from 
tne  different  societies  of  the  friends  of  free- 
dom, assembled  in  the  various  part^  of  this 
nation,  and  we  pledge  ourselves  to  the  pub- 
lic to  pursue  ever^  le^l  method  speedily  to 
accomplbh  so  desirable  a  fnirpose. 

^  Postscript.  I  have  to  inform  von,  that  a 
general  meeting  of  the  society  will  be  holdea 


is  arrived  when  a  full  and  explicit  declaration 
is  necessary  from  all  the  friends  of  freedom, 
whether  the  late  illegal  and  unheard-of  pro- 
secutions and  sentences  shall  determine  us  to 
abandon  our  caase,  or  shall  excite  us  to  pur- 
sue a  radical  reform  with  an  ardour  propor- 
tioned to  the  magnitude  of  the  object,  and 
with  a  zeal  as  distinguished  on  our  parts  as 
the  treachery  of  others  in  the  same  glorious 
cause  is  notorious ;  the  Society  for  Constitu- 
tional Information  is  therefore  required  to  de- 
termine whether  or  no  they  will  be  ready, 
when  called  upon,  to  act  in  conjunction  with 
this  and  other  societies,  to  obtain  a  fair  repre- 
sentation of  the  people ;  whether  they  concur 
.with  us  in  seeins  the  necessity  of  a  speedy 
convention,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining,  in  a 
constitutional  and  lesal  method,  a  redress  of 
'thosegrievances  under  which  we  at  present 
labour,  and  which  can  only  be  effbctually  ro- 
tnoved  by  a  full  and  fair  representation  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britaia.   The  London  Cor- 


Mr./oAa  Gurac// sworn^ — ^Examined  by  Mr* 

Bimer. 

You  are,  I  believe,  one  of  his  majesty's 
messengers  ?— Yes. 

Did  you  at  any  time,  and  when,  go  to  tba 
House  of  Mr.  Hardy? — I  went  with  a  war* 
rant  from  the  secretary  of  state  on  the  l£th 
of  May  in  the  morning. 

Did  you  seize  any  papers  or  books  there? — 
We  seized  some  papers  in  a  back  room  be«^' 
hind  his  shop. 

Did  you  mark  the  papers  you  had  seizedf 
— Yes. 

Is  this  one  of  the  papers  you  sdzed  ?-^ 
Yes. 

To  Ahaander  Grant, — ^Is  this  the  prisoner^ 
hand-writing? —This  paper  is  various  from 
the  IflkSt ;  there  is  a  dittbrence  in  them. 

Do  you  believe  it  his  ^ind-writing  ?— I  am 
of  opinion  it  is  his  hand-writing;  but  Ica,anot 
swear  that  it  ia* 
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XTke  paper  raid] 

^  Frid^f  AprU  4,  1794* 

*  ^  A  conference  with  the  Society  for  Con- 
stitutional In^rmationi —  present,  Daniel 
AdnmBy  secretaiy,  Mr.  Kya,  Mr.  Holcroft, 
Mr.  Joyce,  Mr.  Wardle,  and  Mr.  Sharp. 
Fhna  Uie  Corresponding  Society^ — Mr.  Moore 
in  the  chair,  Mr.  Baxter,  Mr.  Lovett,  Mr. 
Hodgson,  Mr.  Thelwall,  and  Mr.  Hardy,  se- 
cretary.— A  motion  for  communicating;  to  the 
committee  the  letters  of  communication  from 
the  societies  in  the  country  to  the  London 
Corresponding  Society;  resolved^  >that  the 
delegates  be  requested  to  communicate  all  the 
informidion  they  can  at  the  next  meeting,  re- 
lative to  the  state  of  the  different  societies 
associated  for  obtaining  a  fair  representation 
of  the  people.  Adjourned  to  Monday  even- 
ing, No  a,  Beaufort-buildings,  in  >the  Strand.^' 

Is  there  any  thing  struck. out? 

Mr.  Shelton, — Robinson*s  coffee-house  k 
struck  out,  and  No.  9,  Beauibst-buildings  is 
inserted  in  a  different  hand. 

Mr.  MaeUan^^l  found  this  letter  at  Bfr. 
Adams's. 

Alexander  Grani  said  he  believed  it  to  be 
the  prisoner's  hand-writing. 

^  To  citizen  Adams,  secretary  to  the  Society 
for  Constitutional  Information. 

**  AprU  ike  lOth,  1794. 

'^  I  am  ordered  by  tne  committee  of  dele- 
gates of  the  London  Corresponding  Society 
to  inform  the  Society  for  Constitutional  In- 
formation, that  they  approve  of  the  resolutions 
of  the  committee  of  conference. 

"  Therefore  the  London  Corresnonding  So* 
dety  have  chosen  (five  persons)  to  put  in 
practice  immediately  the  second  and  third  re- 
solutions  of  the  committee." 

Mr.  Bower, — My  lord,  we  read  these  two 
napers  for  the  sak^  of  bringing  these  parties 
together;  now  I  shall  produce  the  papers 
found  in  the  prisoner's  custody. 

Mr.  John  GurnelL^l  found  this  paper  in 
the  prisoner's  house. 

Aiexmnder  Grant  said  he  •believed  it  to  be 
the  prisoner's  hand-wriUng. 

[The  paper  read.] 

"A  parliamentary  reform  is  that  which 
of  all  other  things,  in  our  opinion,  deserves 
the  attention  of  the  public.  We  are  more 
and  more  convinced,  ny  every  day's  experi- 
ence, that  the  restoring  the  right  of  yotins 
universally  to  every  man,  not  incapacitatea 
by  nature,  for  want  of  reason,  or  by  law  for 
the  commission  of  crimes  (toj^ether  with  an- 
nual elections)  is  the  only  reform  that  can  be 
e&ctual  and  permanent.  As  Providence  has 
kindly  furnished  men  in  every  station  with 
faculties  necessary  for  judging  of  what  con- 
cerns themselves,  it  is  somewhat  strange  that 
the  multitude  should  suffer  a  few,  with  no 
better  intellects  than  their  own,  to  usurp  the 
important  power  of  governing  them  without 
control. 


''Ithas  has  been  a  long  and  very  just  com* 
plaipL  that  a  very  great  minority  of  the  peot 
pie  of  this  country  are  not  represented  in  par- 
liament ;  that  the  majority  of  the. representa- 
tives of  the  whole  nation  are  chosen  bv  a 
number  of  voters  not  exceeding  twelve  thow* 
iand.  Many  larn  and  populous  towns  hava 
not  a  single  vote  Tor  a  repiesentative,  such  ai 
Birming&m,  containing  about  40,000  inhaf 
bitants,  Manchester  above  SO/XM),  Leeds 
above  90,000,  besides  Sheffield,  Bradford, 
Wolverhampton,  ilalifipL,  &c.  &c. 

^  Let  us  look  at  the  metropolis,  and  sea 
what  a  great  miyoril^  of  the  inhabitants  have 
not  a  single  vote.  Those  focts  are  solid  evi^ 
dences,  therefore  need  no  comment.  The 
views  and  intentions  of  this  society  are  to  col* 
iect  the  qpinion  and  know  the  determination 
(as  &r  as  possible)  of  the  unrepresented  of  the 
people.  Thev  certainly  are  the  persons  most 
aggrieved^  ana  have  the  greatest  right  to  come 
forward  like  men,  and  say — Give  us  oua 
RioBTS ;  and,  if  they  arc  united  and  firm, 
where  or  who  are  they  that  dare  oppose 
them  in  their  determinations? 

^  From  these  cons'tderations  we  have  come 
to  the  following  RESOLUTIONS : 

**  1.  That  a  society  be  instituted  under  the 
title  of  the  Corresponding  Society,  for  restor- 
ing the  right  of  the  unrepresented  people  of 
Great  Britain. 

**  9.  That  each  member  shall  pa^  at  least 
one  .penny  per  week  towards  the  expense  o£ 
the  eociety. 

'<  3.  That  as  soon  as  twenty  members  shall 
^  associated,  a  general  meeting  shall  be  call* 
ed,  at  which  the  laws  and  regulations  neceSit 
sary  for  the  Bood  government  of  the  society 
shall  be  estanlished.  and  such  officers  appoint- 
.ed  as  may  be  thought  necessary .--[TAif  ro^ 
UUion  voi  stmck  out,"] 

**  4.  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
Qorrespond  with  any  and  eveiy  society  tha4 
may  be  formed  in  Great  Britain,  with  a  view 
of  promoting  the  objects  of  this  society. 

**  5.  That  no  person  shall  be  proposed  to  be 
a  member  of  this  society  (after  the  first  gene- 
ra meeting)  unless  he  be  recommended  by: 
one  member,  and  the  proposal  seconded  by 
another. — [Tltis  raolution  was  struck  oor.l  * 

<*  d.  That  each  member's  name  and  place 
of  abode  be  entered  regularly  in  a  book  kep^ 
fur  thatpurpose. 

^  7.  That  all  proceedings  of  the  society  anA 
its  committee  be  fadrly  transcribed  into  pro* 
per  books  for  that  purpose,  by  the  secretary, 
from  the  rough  minutes,  against  the  next 
meeting  of  the  society  and  committee. 

*<  8.  That  no  one  be  admitted  a  member 
under  the  age  of  twenly-one  years^  nor  any 
who  has  not  resided  in  Great  firitam  for  one 


year 


ir 


Mr.  Shelton. — ^Tbis  follows  in  another  hand. 

**  The  society  divided  ioto  dozens,  not  to 
exceed  twenty.  New  members  to  be  ad* 
mitted  in  each  division  of  the  society  by  a, 
nuyority.    When  seven  members  are  present^ 
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the  ddegate  and  chainnaii  of  the  dWisioQ  |o 
be  necessarify  one  of  the  electore.* 

Mr.  £dward  Lauzun  sworn — Eigmincd  by 
Mr.  Garrme, 

■  You  are  a  king's  messenger  f-^-One  of  his 
majesty's  extraordinary  messengers. 

Did  you  go  to  tfaft  house  of  Im  fH'iaoner  f — 
Yes. 
•  When?— On  the  l«th  of  May. 

Did  you  seize  any  papers  ?^-Ye8;  avast 
Quantity  of  papers.  I  marked  eveiy  one  of 
die  papers. 

Look  at  that  letter ;  did  you  €nd  that  in 
the  house  of  the  prisoner  f — I  did. 

Alexander  Grant  said,  he  believed  it  to  be 
jthe  prisoner's  hand-writing. 

Copy  of    a  letter  to  Mr.    Buchanan  at 
Edinburgh. 

^  8ir ; — ^I  am  directed  by  the  London  Cor- 
responding Society  to  send  a  few  copies  of  their 
adcfress  and  resolutions  to  the  Society  for  a  Re- 
fbrm  of  Parliamentary  Represenlation  at  Edin- 
buTvh ;  likewise  I  have  to  inform  you  of  their 
wish  to  enter  into  correspondence,  and  be  in 
close  connexion  with  your  society :  as  our  cause 
is  one,  our  sentiments  ought  to  be  known  to 
^ach  other,  and  act  with  one  heart  in  a  matter 
of  such  vast  importance.  We  began  this  so- 
ciety last  January ;  and,  since  we  published 
our  declaration  and  resolutions,  we  have  in- 
creased so  rapidly  in  number  and  respecta^ 
bility,  that  we  were  under  the  necessity  of 
dividing  into  difierent  companies  to  meet  at 
senarate  houses,  and  each  division  sends  a 
deiesate  to  meet  as  a  committee,  to  transact 
the  business  of  the  whole  society.  The  in- 
dorsed papers  will  inform  yon  more  fully  of 
the  principles  we  set  out  upon.  Be  so  good 
as  to.  deliver  them  to  the  president  or  secre- 
tary of  your  society.  As  I  know  you  to  be  a 
Artend  of  freedom,  you  will  endeavour  to  pro- 
mote a  union  between  the  two  societies;  for, 
by  uniting  together,  we  sh^l  become  stronger, 
and  a  three-iold  cord  is  not  easily  broken. — I 
am,  sir,  with  great  respect,  your  most  humble 
Servant,  Thomas  Habdy,  secretaiy. 

^  August  the  20th,  1703.'^ 

Mr.  Lautun. — ^Tbis  is  one  of  the  papers  I 
seized  at  the  prisoner's. 

Alexander  Qrani  said  he  believed  it  to  be 
the  prisoner's  hand-writing. 

^  Mr.   Samuel    Jackson,    secretaiy,  to  the 
MiaQchester  Constitutional  Society. 

**  Sir; — The  London  Corresponding  So- 
ciety has  this  day  directed  me  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your  favour  of  the  14th  of  May, 
and  to  return  their  thanks  to  the  Manchester 
Constitutional  Society,  for  the  readiness  they 
express  to  enter  into  a  correspondence  with  us, 
as  also  for  the  book  of  rules,  &c.  that  ac- 
companied your  letter.  We  should  not  so 
long  have  delayed  profiting  by  their  condea- 
aensiotti  had  any  thing  woiiny  communicatioa 
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occurred ;  the  first  slender  op|M>Ttnnity  that 
offers  we.eagerlv  seise,  and  beg  your  accept- 
ance of  the  enclosed  dozen  copies  of  an  ad- 
dress to  the  public,  which  we  hope  will  oieet 
your  approbation. 

^  I  have  the  pleasure  of  informing*  you  that 
our  society  increases  daily,  and  that  the  peo- 
ple in  general  begin  to  divest  themselves  of 
theur  deep  rootea  prejudices,  the  public  miud 
attends  more  calmly  and  attentively  now  than 
funnerly  to  proposals  for  a  parliamentary  re- 
form ;  most  men  see  the  necessity  of  it,  but 
unfortunately,  many  are  yet  over-cautious  in 
engaging  their  assistance  towards  it:  however. 
I  Mheve  I  may  venture  to  assert  that  partial 
interest  will  soon  give  way  to  public  fiood.— 
I  am  with  great  respect,  your  very  humble 
servant,  Thomas  HAaov^  secretary. 

^«  September  4th,  1799.'' 

Indorsed  ^  Copy  of  a  letter  to  Mascbester, 
Sep.  4,  1793." 

Mr.  Laiijma.^Tbis  is  one  of  the  papers  I 
found  in  the  house  of  the  prisoner. 

Alexander  Grant  said  ne  believed  it  to  be 
the  prisoner's  han(Uwriting. 

[The  letter  read.] 

Indorsed  ^  Copv  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Favell, 
chairman  of  the  Borough  Society,*  August 
as,  1799." 

^Mr.  Favell,  chairman  to  the  Borough  So- 
ciety of  the  Friends  of  the  People. 

**  Sir; — ^Thc  Londop  Corresponding  Society 
herewith  transmits  to  the  Society  of  the 
Friends  of  the  People,  50  copies  of  an  ad- 
dress to  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain 
on  the  subject  of  a  parliamentary  reform. 

^We  were  in  hopes  that,  as  both  our  societies 
profess  to  have  the  same  object  in  view,  the 
delegates  of  the  Friends  of  tne  People  would, 
by  visiting  our  committee,  as  agreed  upon  in 
our  last  visit  to  them,  have  kept  up  an  advan* 
tagcous  intercourse  of  the  two  societies,  and 
strengthened  the  common  cause  by  a  closer 
union,  and  freer  communication  of  our  mutual 
endeavours.  We  are,  however,  inclined  to 
hope  their  absence  has  not  proceeded  from 
any  relaxation  of  zeal  towards  the  public  good, 
nor  of  diminution  of  friendship  towanls  a 
societv  in  whose  name  we  have  the  pleasure 
of  subcribiog  ourselves,  dear  sir,  your  sin- 
cere friends  and  well-wisher, 

M.  Mabgarot,  chairman. 
*'  T.  11 A  ROT,  secretary. 
**  No.  9.  Piccadilly, 

August  93, 1799.'' 

Alexander  Grant  shewn  another  paper,  said 
he  believed  it  to  be  the  hand-writing  of  the 
prisoner,  9dd  August,  179?. 

Copy  o(  a  letter  to  Major  Cartwright,  chair- 
man of  the  London  Constitutional  So- 
ciety August  93, 1799. 

**  MiyorCartwrif^ht,  Chairman  of  the  Londoo 
Constitutiopal  Society, 
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'^  -Sir ;— Id  hopes  Ihct  our  zeal  for  the  ad- 
Tancement  of  the  cause  of  freedom  will,  with 
the  ptthlic,  in  some  measure  couQler-halance 
the  want  of  merit  in  the  inclosed  production, 
the  London  Corresponding  Society  takes  the 
liberty  of  transmitting  to  the  Society  for  Con- 
stitutional Information  a  few  copies  of  an  ad- 
dress to  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  on 
the  subject  of  a  parliamentary  reform. 

**  If  it  is  found  to  contain  Bothingrepugnant 
to  sound  reason  or  justice,  if  it  may  an  v  ways 
tend  to  accelerate  a  radical  reform,  and  if  it  is 
so  fortunate  as  to  meet  the  approbation  of  the 
London  Constitutional  Society,  our  honest, 
thoueh  feeble,  end«ivours,  we  shall  deem 
ampfy  rewarded. 

^  With  great  respect  and  esteem,  we  iiave 
the  honour  to  be,  for  the  Committee  of  the 
London  Corresponding  Society,  sir,  your  very 
humble  servants, 

"  M.  MAaoAAoT,  chairman. 
'*  T.  Hardy,  secretary. 

«  No.  P,  PiccadilJy, 
Thursday  83d  Aug.  1799.'* 

Indorsed  ^*  Copy  of  a  letter  to  major  Cart- 
wright,  chairman  of  the  London  Constitu- 
tional Society." 

Mr.  Bower, — ^We  will  now  read  the  Ad- 
dress. 

Lauiun. — I  found  this  paper  in  the  pri- 
soner's house. 

[It  is  srad.] 

*^  The  London  Correspondine  Society's  Ad- 
dress and  Resolutions  of  tne  94th  of  May, 
17  9S ;  reprinted  and  distributed  gratis. 

**  Assured  that  man,  individual  man,  may 
justly  claim  liberty  as  his  birthright,  we  na- 
turally conclude  that,  as  a  member  of  society, 
it  becomes  his  indispensable  duty  to  preserve 
inviolate  that  liberty  for  the  benefit  of  his 
fellow  citizens,  and  of  his  and  their  posterity. 

"  For,  as  in  associating,  he  gave  up  certam 
of  his  rights,  in  order  to  secure  the  possession 
of  the  remainder,  and  voluntarily  yielded  up 
only  as  much  as  was  necessary  for  the  general 
good — so  he  may  not  barter  away  the  liberties 
uf  his  posterity,  nor  desert  the  common  cause 
by  tamely  and  supinely  suffering  to  be  pur- 
loined from  the.  people  of  whom  he  makes  a 
part,  their  natural  and  unalienable  Rioufs  of 

RESISTANCE  TO  OPPRESSION,    and    of  SHARING 
IN    THE     GOVERNMENT     OP    THEIR     COUNTRY; 

without  the  full  and  uninterrupted  exercise  of 
which  RIGHTS,  no  man  can  with  truth  call 
himself  or  his  country  free^ 

**  Yet  of  late,  the  very  men  who  have  dared 
to  oppress  the  nation,  have  also  dared  to  ad- 
vance, that  all  retistance  to  their  oppreuion  it 
illegal ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  fraud  or 
FORCE,  sanctioned  by  custom  and  bhnd  sub- 
tnission,  has  withdrawn^  and  now  withholds, 
from  a  very  great  majority  of  the  tax-jpaying, 
industrious,  and  useful  inhabitants  or  Great 
Bjritain^  the  rioht  of  sharing  in  the  govern- 


ment iif  iknr  oeon  commonwealth,  Bad  hi 
the  management  of  their  own  interests. 

*'  The/<!»  who  are  now  permitted  to  elect  re« ' 
presentatives,and  those  wlio  are  chosen  by  this 
tmall  number  qfekrtori,  disgrace  the  country  at 
larseby  buying  and  selling  votes,  by  corrupting  ' 
and  being  corrupted — the  former  by  their 
behaviour  at  elections,  and  the  latter  by  their 
conduct  in  the  senate — more  than  sufficient 

to  Drove,  that  the  nation  is  UNREPRKSSNTEDy  "^ 

and  that  the  present  system  is  tdtallt 
UNCONSTITUTIONAL — ^if  by  the  word  constitu-/ 
tion,  any  thing  is  meant 

**  Roused  at  last  from  their  torpor,  and 
easer  to  remedy  the  evil,— various,  numerous, 
and  respectable  societies  have  been  formed 
by  the  people,  in  different  parts  of  Uie  king- 
dom, several  have  also  arisen  in  the  metro- 
polis; and  among  them  the  London  Carres^' 
ponding  Society f  with  modesty,  but  with  firm- 
ness, uaim  the  attention  of  their  country  to 
the  following  resolutions : 

**  Resolved,  ^  • 

^  I.  That  every  individual  has  a  right  to 
share  in  the  government  of  that  society  of 
which  he  is  a  member — unless  incapacitated. 

^<  II.  That  nothing  but  nonage,  privation 
of  reason,  or  an  offence  against  the  general 
laws  of  society,  can  incapacitate  him. 

**  III.  That  it  is  no  less  the  right  than  the 
DUTY  of  every  citizen  to  keep  a  watchful  eve 
on  the  government  of  his  country,  that  the 
laws  by  being  multiplied  do  not  degenerate 
into  oppresswn;  and  that  those  who  are 
entrusted  with  the  government,  do  not  sub* 
stitute  private  interest  for  puldie  advantage, 

"  IV.  That  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
are  not  effectually  represented  in  parliament. 

^  V.  That  in  consequence  of  a  partial^  iin- 
equal,  and  therefore  inadequate  representation^ 
together  with  the  corrupt  method  in  which 
representatives  are  elected;  oppressive  taxes^ 
umust  lawSy  restrictions  of  liberty ^  and  voiftii^ 
tf  the  public  money,  have  ensued. 

<'  VI.  That  the  only  remedy  to  those  evils, 
is  a  fair,  equal,  and  impartial  representation 
of  the  P^F^e  in  parliament. 

**•  VII.  That  a  fair,  equal,  and  impartial  re- 
presentation can  never  take  place  untill  all" 
partial  privileges  are  abolished. 

^  VIIL  That  this  society  do  express  their 
abhorrence  of  tumult  and  violence— aiming 
at  reform,  not  anarchv— reason,  firmness, 
and  unanimity,  are  tne'  only  arms  they 
themselves  will  employ,  or  persuade  their 
fellow  citizens  to  exert,  against  abuse  of 
POWER. — Signed  by  order  of  the  committee, 

**  T.  Uardt,  secretary. 

"  April  «d,  179«." 

''  The  London  Corresponding  Society  to  th^ 
Nation  at  large. 

**  Whereas  H  is  notorious,  that  very  nu- 
merous, burthensome,  and  unnecesury  taxes 
are  laid  on  the  persons  and  fiimilies  of  us 
and  others,  the  industrious  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain,  an  exceedmgly  great  majority 
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of  whom  are,    notwithstaDdiog,    exduded 
Irom  all  repreaentatiou  in  parliament. 

**  And  as  upon  inquiry  into  the  cause  of 
this  grievance,  which  u  at  once  an  obstruc- 
tion to  our  industry,  and  diminution  of  our 
property,  we  find  that  the  constitution  of  our 
countiy  (which  was  purchased  for  us  at  the 
espense  of  the  lives  of  oiir  ancestors)  has,  by 
the  violence  and  intrigue  of  criminal  and  de- 
signing men,  been  injured  and  undermined 
in  its  most  essential  anid  important  parts :  but 
larticularly  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where 
the  whole  of  the  supposed  representation  of 
the  people  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  an 
tisuqied  power,  arising  either  from  abMses  in 
the  mode  of  election  and  duration  of  parlia- 
ments, or  from  a  corrupt  property  in  certain 
decayed  corporations^  by  means  of  which  the 
liberties  of  this  nation  are  basely  bartered 
awajf  for  the  private  profit  of  members  of 
|)arliament. 

■^  And  as  it  further  appears  to  us,  that  until 
this  source  of  corruption  shall  be  cleansed  by 
the  informadon,  perseverance,  firmness,  and 
union  of  the  people  at  large,  we  are  robbed 
of  the  inheritance  so  acquired  for  us  by  our 
fore&thers:  and  that  our  taxes,  instm  of 
beins  le^ened,  will  ^o  on  increasing:  inas- 
smich  as  they  will  furnish  more  bribes,  places, 
and  pensions  to  our  minister  and  members  of 
parliament. 

<'  It  being  resolved  by  us,  the  members  of 
this  society,  to  unite  ourselves  into  one  firm 
and  permanent  body,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
forming ourselves  and  others  of  the  exact  state 
of  the  present  parliamentary  representation — 
for  obtaining  a  peaceful  but  adequate  remedy 
to  this  intolerable  grievance — and  for  corres- 
ponding and  co-operating^  with  other  societies 
united  for  the  same  objects,  the  following 
regulations  for  the  internal  order  and  govern- 
ment of  our  society,  have  been  unammously 
adopted: 

"  First.  That  every  person,  before  he  is 
admitted,  shall  be  proposed  hy  two  members, 
and  shall  answer  in  the  affirmative  to  the 
three  following  questions,  via. 

<*  Question  L  Arc  ym  convinced  that  the 
parliati€MtQry  reprttenlaium  of  thU  couniry 
is  at  prtatU  inadequate  and  imperfect  f 

**  Q.  II.  Are  you  thoroughly  persuaded  that 
the  welfare  of  these  kingdoms  requires  that 
every  person  of  adult  years^  in  possession  ^his 
reason^  and  not  incapacitated  by  crimes^  shmUd 
have  a  vote  for  a  member  of  parliament  f 

"^  a  III.  WiU  you  endeavour,  by  aU  jus-^ 
tijiable  means f  to  promote  such  reformation  in 
parliament  f 

^ ''  Secondly.  That  the  whole  body  shall  go 
under  one  common  name  of  the  London  Cor* 
responding  Society ,  united  for  the  reform  of 
parliamentary  representation. 

^Thirdly.  That  for  the  more  easy  and 
orderly  proceeding  of  the  society,  it  be  sepa- 
rated into  as  many  divisions  as  there  shall  be 
thir^  members  to  make  up  the  number  re- 
quisite for  such  division*   Ai|d  that  no  divi- 
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sion  shall  divide  again,  till  it  junouot  to 
double  such  number  of  members ;  at  which 
time  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  committee 
of  delegates  hereafter  mentioned,  b^  the  then 
delenites  of  such  division. 

^  Fourthly.  That  each  division  shall  meet 
weekly,  on  any  evening  (Thursday  excepted) 
at  some  house  to  be  chosen  by  themselves 
and  appoint  a  •chairman  for  the  good  order 
thereof;  and  also  shall  name  a  £degaae  as 
hereader  mentioned. 

"  Fifthly.  That  each  member  shall  pay  tn 
the  secMtary  of  his  division  one  penny  per 
week,  or  one  shilling  and  a  penny  per  quarter; 
which  shall  be  credited  to  the  account  of 
such  member  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that 
purpose.  That  all  monev  so  paid  shall  be 
transmitted  montlily,  by  the  delegate  of  such 
division,  Ao  the  treasurer,  who  is  to  account 
with  the  body  of  deleeates  for  the  aamc^  on.. 
4he  ibur  usual  quarter-nays. 

^  Sixthly*  That  the  sums  so  paid  to  the 
said  treasurer  shall  form  one  common  stock, 
to  be  applied  by  the  said  delctgates  in  Uie 
postage  of  letters,  in  stationary,  and  in  print- 
ing such  matters  as  may  be  good  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  society.  But  that  before  any 
expense  whatever  shall  be  incurred,  the  said 
delegates  shall  inquire  of  the  treasurer  whaa 
balance  be  has  in  nand. 

^'Seventhlv.  That  the  delc^gates  so  ap- 
pointed ahaU  meet  on  Thursday  in  every 
week,  and  shall  continue  in  office  for  three 
months ;  subject,  however^  to  be  recalled  or 
superseded  by  their  several  divisions  before 
the  expiration  of  that  time,  if  thoueht  neces- 
sary. That  beins  assembled,  they  shall  name 
a  chairman  and  secretary,  who  shall  both 
sign  all  the  pubUcactsofihe  society. 

**  Eighthly.  Thai  such  delegates  so  as- 
seroblM,  shall  in  the  first  place  communicate 
the  wishes  of  their  several  divisions,  relative 
to  any  objects  of  the  societj^.  That  they  shaU 
be  authorized  to  answer  any  correspondency 
which  may  require  immediate  attention ;  and 
afterwards,  that  each  delegate  shall  report  the 
same  to  his  respective  oi vision.  Also,  that 
they  shall  consioer  of  the  general  state  of  the 
society :  but  shall  on  no  account  publish  any 
new  principle,  or  set  of  principles,  until  the 
same  shall  be  approved  by  a  loiyoritv  of  the 
individual  members  of  the  society  at  large. 

**  Ninthly.  That  it  shall  be  necessary  for 
two-thirds  of  the  said  delegates  to  form  a 
committee  for  the  dispatch  ot  business.  And, 

^  Tenthly.  That  these  resolutions  and 
regulations  be  printed  for  the  members  of  the 
society,  and  that  a  copy  be  given  to  each 
member  on  his  admisuon. 

"  Mavricz  MARGAaoT,  chairman. 
*'  Thomas  Hardy,  secretary.*' 

"  Forasmuch  as  it  is  possible  that    the 
grounds  of  our  complaint  may  be  denied,  and 
that  our  views  and  principles  may  be  misre- 
presented, we  desire  that  every  one  will  seri- 
'  ously  consider  and  treasure  in  his  memory 
!  the  stale  of  scandalous  facts  which  follow.-* 
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lict  him  then  a&k  himself,  whether  it  he  the 
part  of  a  good  ciUzen  to  sH  quiet  under  such 
abuses,  which  have  not  onf^  increased,  but 
are  at  this  moment  increasmg;  and  which 
ought  therefore  to  be  remedied  without  delay. 

•*  Ti]\  the  r<»ign  of  Henry  6th  it  was  not 
necessary  for  the  inhabitant  of  a  county  to 
have  a  freehold  estate  of  40t.  a  year,  in  order 
to  Tote  for  the  representative  of  his  county. 
But  the  statute  of  that  king,  passed  in  the 
year  14t9,  under  pretence  of  preventing  dis- 
putes at  elections,  most  unjtistly  deprived  a 
rt  part  of  the  commons  of  this  nation  of 
right  of  consenting  to  those  taxes  which, 
notwithstanding,  they  were  compelled  lo 
pay,  just  as  if  such  right  had  not  been  taken 
from  them. 

'  **  Till  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  is  was  not 
aecessary  for  tne  inhabitant  of  a  county  to 
have  6o6/»  a  year,  freehold  or  copyhold  estate, 
in  order  to  his  being  elected  the  representa^ 
live  of  his  county.  But  the  statute  of  that 
queen,  passed  in  the  vear  1710,  under  pre- 
tence of  the  freedom  of  parliament,  excluded 
All  persons  not  possessed  of  such  a  property 
from  our  representation,  whatever  be  their 
principles,  Uieir  abilities,  or  their  inte^ty. 

**  Till  the  reign  of  WiUiam  Srd  parlmments 
were  of  bioht  to  be  called  once  a  vear,  or  of- 
tener  if  need  be.  But  the  statute  of  that  king, 
passed  in  the  year  1694,  under  pretence  of 
calling  them  more  frequently,  enacted,  that 
fhey  should  be  holden  once  in  three  yean  at 
the  least. 

^  Till  the  reign  of  George  1st,  parliaments 
were  therefore  of  three  years  duration.  But 
the  statute  of  that  king,  passed  in  the  ^rear 
1715,  under  pretence  of  a  *  restless  faction' 
then  existing  in  the  nation,  usurped  a  power 
of  enacting,  that  ^  parliament  should  rcspec- 
'  tively  have  continuance  for  seven  years.' 

''  As  for  the  supposed  representation  of 
the  people,  which  is  called  tne  '  Commons 
*  of  England  in  Parliament  assembled  ;* 

"The  county  of  Cornwall  contains  in 
ftself  alone  the  privilege  of  wndm^ forty-four 
members  to  parliament,  which  is  just  one 
less  in  number  than  those  of  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  containing  upwards  of 
three  millions  of  people. 

**  Of  these  forty-Jour  supposed  representa- 
tives, two  are  elected  by  the  freeholders  of 
the  county :  the  rest  sit  for  twenty-one  corpo- 
ration towns ;  of  which 

Electors,    Property  of 
lAunceston  •  •  10  •  •  Lord  Elliot 
Leskeard  •  •  •  •    9  •  •  Ditto 
Lestwithiel  •  •    7  •  •  Duke  ofNorthumberland 

Truro 13  •  •  Lord  Falmouth 

Bodmyn  •  •  •  •  18  •  •  Sir  Francis  Beisset 

Helston     •  •  •    S  •  •  Duke  of  Leeds,  &c. 

Saltash    •  •  •  •  16  •  •  ^  Francis  Basset 
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Grampound     80  •  •  Lord  Sommers,  &c. 
Ctoieiford  •  •    6  •  •  Lord  Camelford 
t^eorhyn  ••  •  •  so  •  •  Sir  Fcaacis  Basset 


Trfgony  ••••  60  ••  Lord  Hertford 
Bossiny  .  •  •  •  so  •  •  Lord  Bute 
St.  Ives   •  •  • .  60  •  •  Mr.  Pracd 

Fowey S6  •  •  Prince  of  Wales,  &c. 

8t.  Germuns    6  •  •  Lord  Elliot 
St.  Michael- •  14  ••  Duke  ofNorthumberland 
Newport  •  •  -  •  30  •  •  lord  Lovaine 
St.  Mawes  •  •  15  <  •  Marquis  of  Btickingham 
Callingham-s80  ••  Lord  Falmouth 
Electors  453,  Members  43. 

"  To  these  we  might  add,  of  the  same  de* 
scription,  SB  corporations,  consisting  of  354 
electors,  which  send  56  members  to  that 
House  of  Commons,  which. is  so  frequently 
and  so  falsely  called  the  democracv  of  the 
nation ;  while  the  towns  of  Sheffield^  Man- 
chester, Birmingham,  Leeds,  Wolverhampton. 
&c.  containing  above  three  hundred  thousand 
people,  have  no  electors  or  representatives 
whatever. 

<*  Upon  the  whole  it  appears,  that  257 
supposed  representatives  of  the  people, 
making  a  majority  of  the  House  of^  Com* 
mons,  are  returned  by  a  number  of  voters* 
not  exceeding  the  thousandth  part  of  the 
nation. 

"'  But  as  Providence  has  kindlv  furnished 
men,  in  every  station,  with  faculties  neoes* 
sary  forjudging  of  what  concerns  themaelveSt 
shall  wOp  the  multitude  suffer  a  few,  with  no 
better  naht  than  ourselves,  to  usurp  tiie 
power  of  soverning  us  without  control? 
surely  not T— Let  us  rather  unite  in  one 
common  cause,  to  cast  aw^your  bondage; 
being;  assured,  that  in  so  doing,  we  are  pro- 
tect^ by  a  jury  of  our  countrymen,  while  we 
are  dischareing  a  duty  to  ourselves,  to  out 
country,  ana  to  mankind. 

*'  Ordered  that  the  secretary  of  the  society, 
do  transmit  copies  of  the  above  to  all  the 
societies  in  the  nation,  engaged  in  the  same 
cause. 

'<  London,  May  S4,  179S.'' 

^  Address  from  the  London  Corresponding 
Society,  to  the  Inliabitants  of  Great* 
Britain,  on  the  subject  of  a  Parliamentary 
Reform. 

^Fellow  Citizens,— Of  every  rank  and 
of  every  situation  in  life,  rich,  poor,  high  or 
low ;  we  address  you  ail  as  our  brethren,  on 
a  subject  of  the  highest  importance,  and  most 
intimately  connected  with  the  welfare  of  every 
individual  who  deems  liberty  a  blessing,  who 
partakes  in  the  prosperity  of  his  country,  and 
who  wishes  to  transmit  as  much  of  either  as 
he  possibly  can,  to  posterity. 

*<  Vninnuenced  by  party  pique  or  selfish 
motives — ^no  ways  affrighted  at  the  frowns  of 
power — not  in  the  least  awed  by  the  evi- 
dently  hostile  preparations  of  a  much  alarmed 
aristocracy,  we,  the  London  Corresj)onding^ 
Society,  united  with  a  view  of  obtaining  a 
Thorough  Pabliambntary  Heform,  anxi- 
ously demand  your  serious  and  most  col- 
lected attention  to  the  present  vitiated^ 
state  of  the  British  government,  we  entreat 
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you  to  examine  coolly  and  imparUaliy  tbe 
numerous  abuses  thai  prevail  tnerein,  their 
destructive  consequences  on  the  poor,  and 
their  evil  tendency  on  all ;  as  also  the  rapi- 
dity with  which  these  abuses  increase  both 
in  number  and  ma^itude. 

<*  We  next  submit  to  your  examination  an 
efiectual  mode  of  putting  a  slop  to  them,  and 
of  thereby  restoring  to  our  no  less  boasted 
than  impaired  consutotion^  its  pristine  vigour 
and  punty :  and  we  thereunto  warmly  solicit 
the  junction  of  your  efforts  with  ours. 

**  This  great  end  however  we  believe  af- 
tainable,  solely,  by  the  whofe  nation  deeply 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  its  wrongs,  uniting, 
^Q  as  it  were  with  one  voice  demanding  of 
those  to  whom  fur  a  while  it  has  entrusted 
its  sovereignty,  a  restoration  of,  annually 

ELECTED  pAaLIAMEMTS^  UNBIASSED  AND  UN- 
BOUGHT  Elections,  and  an  equal  Repre* 

SENTATION    OP     THE    WhOLE    BoDY     OF     THE 

People.  ^ 

''  Leaving  to  the  enemies  of  fireedom,  all 
violent,  tumultuous,  and  unconstitutional  pro- 
ceedings, we  invite  you  to  peaceful,  well- 
resulated,  and  neighbourly  ipeetings,  wherein 
industrious  worthy  citizens  may  as  honest 
men^  as  good  patriots,  in  a  reasonable  and 
sensible  manner,  layine  aside  prejudice,  seri- 
ously and  earnestly  taJce  into  consideration 
their  rights,  and  the  welfare  of  the  present 
and  succeeding  generations. 

'*  As  men  can  never  barter  away  the  rights 
of  thetr  posterity — as  encroachmentson  liberty 
or  property  cease  not  to  be  srievaoces  from 
their  b^ing  customary  and  of  k>nz-s(anding — 
and  as  a  grievance  is  not  the  less  felt  for  being 
denied  by  those  who  cause  it — feeling  griev- 
ances enormous, — seeing  our  liberties  en- 
croached upon  and  endeavoured  to  be  enUrely 
purloined  from  us — as  also  that  our  plaints 
are  derided  by  government,  and  onrselves 
unlawfully  menaced  by  thoto  in  power,  we 
call  upon  you  all,  Britons,  to  remember  your 
privileges  as  sncb,  and  to  assert  your  rights  as 
men — ^to  pay  all  proper  regard  to  your  native 
freedom ;  and  to  consider  that,  being  the  pro- 
perty of  no  man,  nor  of  any  set  of  men^  it  is 
nighly  disgraceful  for  you  to  suffer  Yourselves 
any  longer  to  be  thus  enslaved  and  disposed 
of  as  cattle  in  a  fair,  as  irrational  beasts  in  a 
market,  to  the  highest  bidder. 

*^  Laying  aside  all  pretensions  to  originality, 
we  claim  no  other  merit  than  that  of  reconsi- 
dering and  verifying  what  has  already  been 
urged  in  our  common  cause  by  the  duke  of 
Richmond,  Mr.  Pitt,  and  their  then  honest 
party,  years  back;  now  difiering  from  them, 
we  support  with  candour  and  zeal  (thereby 
proving  ourselves  no  courtiers)  the  banner  of 
truth  fuready  displayed  against  the  oppressors 
of  mankind,  and  we  take  a  pride  in  acknow- 
le<lging  ourselves  a  part  of  that  useful  class  of 
citizens  which  placemen  ^pensioned  with  the 
extorted  produce  of  our  daily  labour)  and  proud 
nobility  wallowing  in  riches  (acquired  some- 
how} afiect  to  ti^t  with  a  coniempt  too  de- 


gradioff  for  human  nature  to  bear,  uakaa 
reconciled  to  '\\  by  the  reflection,  tha^  though 
their  inferiors  in  rank  and  fortune,  we  equal 
them  in  talents,  and  excel  them  in  honestyw 

'<  Still,  friends  and  fellow  citizens,  fwsseaBod 
of  souls  far  superior  to  the  evil  spirit  influence 
iog  these  oppressors^  these  debasers  of  iiian# 
kind ;  instead  of  hating,  we  contemn  them  } 
aad  our  motive  is  not  vengeance,  but  redress.* 

<<  A  constitution  wa  are  said  to  possess,  ws 
are  willing  to  believe  it — if  cooa,  it  allows 
redress  U^a  complaining. peopte — ^if  eicel]iot^ 
as  many  assert,  it  must  naturally  point  out  tlie 
means  thereof.^  Let  it  therefore  be  publicly 
and  carefully  examined— if  it  is  really  what  \% 
ousht  to  be,  it  cannot  be  too  well  known;  if 
faidty,  it  cannot  be  too  soon  amended;  no^ 
can  that  be  done  bv  a  more  competent  jodee 
than  the  thus  collected  sense  of  the  w1km» 
nation. 

"  It  is  the  rig^t  of  every  individual  to  bo 
well  acquainted  with  the  tsws  that  bind  him ! 
but  how  is  the  peasant,  the  mechanic,  the 
manufacturer,  to  obtain  that  necessary  know^ 
ledge  ;  his  time  fully  employed  in  labouring) 
hara  to  provide  a  seanty  meal  for  his  fiunily^ 
and  in  earning  wherewith  to  satisfy  the 
frequent  and  peremptory  deaaands  of  surlV 
taz- gatherers,  he  has  no  leisure  for  sucb 
intricate  political  researches ;  and  even  waa 
he,  by  stealing  that  leisure  from  hb  labour  op 
his  sleep,r  to  acquire  the  desired  insij^t — stilt 
with  spirits  depressed  by  his  suffenng,  witb 
fears  increased  by  the  clamorous  threats  of 
the  pensioned  all-devouring  locusts  in  office^ 
tlie  sore-oppressed  subiect  feels  the  remedji 
to  lie  far  out  of  his  reach,  and  dreads  the  con- 
sequence of  being- even  supposed  to  know  how 
greatly  he  is  wronged. — Such. being  the  forlorn 
situation  of  three-fourths  of  the  nation,  how 
are  Britons  to  obtain  information  and  redress  ^ 
Will  the  court,  will  ministry,  afTord  either? 
Will  parliament  grant  them?  Will  the  noble» 
or  the  clergy  ease  the  people's  suffering  ?  l^o^ 
Experience  tells  us,  and  proclamations  confkm 
it,  that  the  interest  and  the  intention  of  power 
are  combined  to  keep  the  nation-  in  torpid 
ignorance ! 

^  The  onl  v  resouica  then,  friends  and  fellow 
citizens,  will  be  found  in  those  societies  which^ 
instituted  with  a  view  to  the  public  good,  pro-  * 
mote  a  general  instniction  of  our  rights  as> 
mcn^  expose  the  abuses  of  those  in  power,, 
and  point  out  (he  onW  constitutional,  the 
only  efiectual-  means  of^  forwarding  a  public 
investigation,  and  obtaining  a  complete  re- 
dress for  a  people  in  whose  credulous  good 
nature  oriziaated  their  present  difficulties. 

We  willnot  hurt  your  feelings  by  a  minute- 
detail  of  our  common  grievances;  you  cannot 
be  ignqrant,  friends  and  fellow  sufierers,  how 
eenerally  powei)  place,  pension,  a|id  title,  are 
the  rewards  w  men  whose  services  to  the 
court  have  been  of  the  greatest  pr^udioe  to 
the  couAtty.  You  painfully  feel  the  conse- 
quences; increased  taxes,  a  great  part  of 
which  are  most  vilely  squandered;  a  heavy 
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s&tional  debt,  begun  with  a  design  of  forming 
a  powerful  and  monied  court-party ;  conti- 
juied  with  nearly  the  same  view,  unto  its 
present  enormous  bulk,  and  from  its  com- 
mencement militating  against  our  liberties! 
Too  visible  are  the  numerous  encitoacnments 
on  our  rightSi  too  common  the  insoleuce  of 
office,  the  venalitv  of  magistracy,  the  pcrver- 
Mon  of  the  laws,  the  letting  loose  the  military 
on  every  oeeasion,  andthose  occasions  eagerly 
Mught.  The  subject's  complaints  derided—the 
ooe  part*  of  the*  natieli  fumed  iiflo  spies  and 
informers  against  the  other — the — but  where* 
lore  moref  Is  here  not  enough  to  prove 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  while  we  boast  the  best 
r4>nstitution,  the  mildest  fows,  the  freest 
government,  we  are  in  fact  slaves ! 

'*  Yet,  fellow  citizens !  numeiiius  as  are  oar 
grievances,  and  close  rTvetted  as  weighty  to 
the  shackles  ou  our  freedom ;  reform  one 
alone,  and  the  others  will  all  disappear.  If 
we  once  regain  an  anually  elected  parliament, 
and  that  parliament  to  be  fairly  chosen  by  all, 
the  people  will  again  share  in  the  government 
of  their  country,  and  their  then  unbought, 
unbiassed  suffrages  must  undoubtedly  select  a 
majority  of  honest  members,  while  the  very 
few  unsound  ones,  that  may  accidentally' 
obtain  seats,  will,  from  the  consideratiun  of 
their  annbal  dependan<^e  on  the  people,  thiak 
it  highly  advisable  to  continue  the  disguise 
that  procured  them  their  election,  and  at  least 
wear  the  mask  of  honesty— a  mask  neither  at 
all  times  necessary,  nor  at  all  times  worn,  in 
a  septennial  parliament. 

*'  Let  no  man  imagine  himself  unconcerned 
in  the  proposed  reform — let  no  one  think  so 
meanly  of  bis  situation  or  abilities,  as  to  sup- 
pose his  comins  forward  will.be  of  no  service 
to  the  cause  ofiiberty !  numbers,  iinion,  and 
perseverance  must  in  the  end  be  crowned 
with  success,  while  compared  with  the  small 
efibrts  of  each  individual  associating  and 
thereby  countenancing  the  demand  of  the 
nation  to  be  restored  to  its  eonstitutional 
rights !  how  great  will  appear  the  advantages 
Resulting  therefrom  { — 
"  An  HONEST  PARLIAMENT  r 
**  An  ANNUAL  PARLIAMENT  f 
«  A  PARLIAMENT  whereiw  EACrf  UJ- 
l)lVIDTJAL  WILL  HAVE  HIS  REPRE. 
SENTATIVE, 

.  ."  Soon  then  should  we  see  our  liberties  re- 
stored, the  press  free,  the  laws  simplified, 
judges  unbiassed,  juries  independent,  needless 
places  and  pensions  retrenched,  immoderate 
salaries  reduced^  the  public  better  served, 
taxes  diminished,  and  the  necessaries  of  life 
tnore  within  the  reach  of  the  poor,  yon  th  better 
educated,  prisons  less  crowdefL  old  age  better 
provided  for,  and  sumptuous  feasts  at  the  ex- 
pense of  die  starvins  poor,  less  frequent 
Look  not  upon  this,  dear  countrymen,  as  an 
enthusiastic  vision ;  but  rather  let  us  together 
lake  a  calm  and  reasonable  review  of  such  an 
Iionest  parliament  assembled— let  us  in  idea 
curtail  tneir  sesnon  unto  even  the  short  dura^ 
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lion'  of  three  months  in  one  year,  or  sixty-four 
meetings  for  doine  the  anniud  bilksiness  of  the 
nation.  Still  five  hundred  honest  men^  meet- 
ing sixty<foar  times,  with  both  intention  and 
capacity  to  serve  their  country,  must  do  fome- 

thmg must  employ  theiir  time  somehow. 

Contested  elections,  none  or  very  few^  and 
soon  determined ;  party  debates,  none,  the  in- 
terest of  the  people  being  one ;  long  speeches 
much  diminished,  honest  naen  seeking  reason 
not  oratory;  no  placemen  in  the  senate,  cor- 
rupt influence  dies  away,  and  with  it  all 
teaiousy  obstinate,  ministc&rial  opposition  to 
measures  calculated  for  the  public  good :  de- 
testing chicanery,  oppression  and  injustice  of 
every  Kind,  this  honest  parliament,  finding 
that  the  laws  wanted  simplification  and 
arrangement,  would  set  about  it,  however 
destructive  their  labours  might  prove  to  the 
sordid  interest  of  an  ambitious  juoge,  a  prosti- 
tuted council,  a  packed  jury,  or  a  vile  herd  of 
pettyfoggers,  trading  justice,  baHifis,  or  run* 
ners. 

''  Finding  that  a  most  extraordinary  waste 
of  public  money  had  taken  place  noaer  the 
different  pretences  of  places,  pensions,  con- 
tracts, armaments,  subsidies,  secret  service 
monev,  '(&c.  our  honest  and  annual  parliament 
would,  after  narrowly  scrutinizing  the  same, 
retrench  every  sum,  needlessly  or  wickedly 
laid  out. 

''Becalling  to  their  mind  that  wise  and 
wholesome  provision  of  the  12th  of  William 
3rd,  chap.  2,  enacting,  that  all  retokuiont  taken 
in  the  prvty  council  thtUl  he  signed  by  such  qf 
the  privy  council  as  »hall  advise  and  consent  td 
the  tame ;  they  would  call  for  an  immediate 
renewal  of  that  long-suspended  law,  and  bv  so 
doing,  all  destructive  secret  influenee  will  be 
reot^  up,  and  the  people  could  theii,  at  aM 
times,  discover  who  were  iheir  friendsi  and 
who  their  foes. 

*'  The  people's  parliament  finding,  that 
dnder  various  prefences  grants  of  common 
land  had  been  obtained  by  sundry  persons,  no 
ways  to  tlie  benefit  of  the  eotaamunity,  but 
very  much  to  the  distress  of  the  poor,  the 
same  would  be  soon  restored  to  the  public, 
and  the  robbed  peasant  again  enabled  anni^ 
ally  to  supply  his  distressed  family  with  an 
increased  quantity  of  bread  out  of  the  profit 
arising  from  the  liberty  regained  of  erazing  a 
cow,  two  or  three  sbeepi  or  a  brood  of  geese 
thereon/ 

<<  With  detestation  would  that  parliament 
tiew  any  man  enjoying  the  emoluments  of  six 
or  seven  places,  either  needless  and  overpaid^ 
as  requiring  altogether  but  one  officer,  or  else 
their  several  duties  neglected,  and  the  pubKe 
ihereby  deprived  of  that  service  for  which 
they  pay  their  money. 

"  Numerous  other  reforms  would  undoubt- 
edly take  place,  even  in  the  first  session  of 
parliament  so  elected,  dependent  only  on 
thteir  electors  the  people.  Untom  therefore 
by  fiiction,  undivided  bV  party,  uncomipted 
by  ministry,  and  umnnuenced  but  by  the 
8  C 
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public  good,  eveiy  transaction  \«ould  tend  to 
refonn,  and  a  strict  economy,  its  natural  con- 
sequence, might  soon  enable  us  to  reduce  our 
taxes;  and  by  the  integrity  of  parliament,  that 
reduction  would  light  upon  such  objects  as 
i>est  might  relieve  the  poor.  This  to  the 
people  would  prove  an  advantageous  and  a 
novel  session,  and  to  an  honest  parliament 
not  a  Uresome  one. 

''Therefore  Britons,  friends,  and  fellow 
dtizeus,  with  hand  and  heart  unite,  claim 
what  is  vour  right,  persevere  and  be  free ;  for 
who  shall  dare  to  withstand  our  just  demands ! 
— oppression  already  trembling  at  the  voice 
of  individuals,  will  shrink  away  and  disappear 
-for  ever,  when  the  nation  united  $hall  assert 
its  privileges,  and  demand  their  restoration. — 
Signed  by  order, 

''  M.  Margarot,  chairman. 
"  T.  Hardy,  sccretaiy. 

^'  Ordered,  that  the  secretary  of  this  society, 
do  transmit  copies  of  the  above  to  all  the 
societies  in  the  nation,  engaged  In  the 
same  cause. 
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fore  have  ordered  me  to  transmit  to  you,  an*, 
as  president,  a  few  copies  of  their  addresses 
to  the  nation  on  that  subject,  and  to  invitll 
you  to  similar  communications  on  your  part, 
always  remembering  that  unions  good  order, 
and  numbers,  are  absolutely  necessary  to  our 
success.  We  began  to  associate  last  January, 
and  since  the  Tate  proclamation  we  have  in- 
creased rapidly. — ^I  am,  sir,  your  veiy  humble 
servant. 

'« London,  tlth  September,  1792/' 

Mr.  Edward  Lauzun, — ^I  found  this  paper 
in  Mr.  Hardy*s  house. 

[It  was  read.] 

'*  Dear  sir  ; — In  obedience  to  the  wishes  of 
the  society  here,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  ae* 
knowledging  the  honour  of  your  letter  and 
the  packet  which  the  kindness  of  our  brothers 
of  the  London  Corresponding  Society  so  op- 
portunely presented  us  with. 

**  It  b  doubly  deserving  our  thanks,  as  it 
shows  your  kindness,  and  as  it  will  be  useful 
in  the  formation  of  our  infant  society.    We 
I  stand  much  in  need  of  your  experience  in  this 


«*  London,  Angust  0,  ITQa." 

-R#.  17   L-        -D*  -^  -.-.^  «-  •«  ...^  4U-.  1  Particular,  and  we  doubt  not  of  your  best  as- 

Mr.  Enkine. — Be  so  good  as  to  reaa  tne^^f- .  „^^  '«r^  „,^  e.,,«^.,«,»^  wi  «  ^,:^*:««. 

u^*^*:Ln.^  c^,^  Tu^m^m^^fL,^^^^  *v«  T  iK^M^^F       sistauce.    We  are  surrounoea  by  a  majority, 

lotation  from  Tbomson's poem  on  LiDerty.      .  ^ : j„vi^  ^^^  :«j^j   :^  «^i^_   -.u."!i:*:X* 


quotation  from  Thomson's  poem  on  Liberty 

[It  was  read.] 

'^  Unblest  by  virtue,  government  a  league 
Becomes,  a  circling  junto  of  the  great. 
To  rob  by  law ;  religion  mild,  a  voke 
To  tame  the  stooping  soul,  a  trick  of  stale 
To  mask  thdr  rapine,  and  to  share  the  prey. 
Without  it,  what  are  senates,  but  a  face 
Of  consultation  deep,  and  reason  free, 
While  the  delerminM  vmce  and  heart  are  sold  ? 
What  boasted  freedom,  but  a  sounding  name? 
And  what  election,  but  a  market  vile, 
Of  slaves  self-barter'd  ? ** 

Mr.  Edward  Lauzun^ — ^I  found  this  paper  in 
Mr.  Hardy's  house. 

Mr.  Bower,  to  Alexander  Grant, — ^Is  that 
the  prisoner's  hand-writing? — I  cannot  say 
that  tt  is. 

'  Do  you  believe  it  to  be  his  hand-writing  f — 
It  is  different  from  the  other  hand-writing.  I 
do  not  believe  it  to  be  his  hand-writing. 

Mr.  Enkine.    I  admit  it. 

[It  was  read.] 

**  Mr.  N.  Hibbert,  president  of  the  Society 
of  the  Friends  orUniversal  Peaoei  and  of 
the  Rights  of  Man,  at  Stockport. 

«<  Sir;— I  am  directed  by  the  London  Cor- 
responding  Societif,  united  with  a  view  rf  ob- 
taining a  parliamentary  reform,  to  inform  you, 
that  they  read  with  great  satisfiu:tion,  in  the 
papersof  last  week,  your  interesting  account 
of  the  institution  and  proceedibss  of  the  So- 
ciet%f  of  the  Friends  of  Universal  reace  and  of 
the  'Rights  of  Man,  and  seize  with  joy  the 
£rst  opportunity  of  commencing  an  acquain- 
tance and  correspondence  with  men  who  act 
on  a  sindlar  plan  to  themsdves ;  ^ey  ther^ 


a  formidable  one  indeed,  in  power,  abilities, 
and  numbers ;  but  we  are  not  dismayed. 

**  We  have  carefully  perused  the  addresses, 
and  I  am  to  observe  on  their  contents  in  ee- 
nend,  that  the  sentiments  hardly  rise  to  that 
height  which  wp  expect  from  men  sensible  of 
their  full  claims  to  absolute  and  uncontrollable 
liberty,  i.  e.  unaccountable  to  any  power 
which  they  have  not  immediately  constituted 
and  appo'tnted. 

'*  Tnese  are  our  sentiments,  whatever  may 
be  yours,  though  in  the  present  state  of  politi- 
cal knowledge  it  mav  be  prudent  not  to  avow 
them  openly.*  We  aesire  your  sentiments  on 
the  means  of  accomplislung  that  object  which 
we  presume  you  have  in  view  in  common 
with  us.  We  think  it  expedient  that  we 
should  perfectly  understand  each  other  in  the 
beginning,  lest  the  appearance  of  disunion 
might  furnish  matter  of^  triumph  to  our  enc* 
mies.  We  observe  one  expression,  which 
aavs,  *  Numerous  other  reforms  would  un- 
^doubtedly  tstke  place,  &c.  &c.'  But  we  ask 
how  is  that  parliament  to  be  chosen  ?  Can 
we  expect  it  irom  the  present  order  of  things? 
Woula  not  all  the  evil  be  done  away  at  once 
by  the  people  assembled  in  convention? 
Does  it  appeaj  probable  that  the  odious  laws 
which  we  complain  of  will  be  abolished  any 
other  way  ?  Can  the  grievances  arising  from 
ttfistocracy  be  redressed  while  the  ■ 
retains  its  present  autboritv  in  the  legisla- 
ture ?  Is  toe  universal  right  of  conscience 
ever  to  be  attained  while  the  B— — 
maintain  their  seat  on  the ? 

*<  Yoor  thoughts  on  these  important  points 
we  most  earnestly  desire  may  be  transmitted 
to  us  as  soon  as  possible;  not  directed  as  the 
fast,  we  fear  it  will  excite  suspicion.    Direct 
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to  Mr.  Joseph  tteamer.  Petto  Ctrr,  Stockpoct, 
wttoiBchairman  occesioiiali^in  the  absence 
of  N.  Hibbecty  who  resides  too^&r  from  heooe 
to  be eA handoo ememBcies.— Your's, &c. 

*«  P.  W.  FaosT." 

ilddfeawd,  ^  Bfir.  Thomas  Hardy, 
boot  and  shoemaker  near 
Piccadilly. 

Indorsed, "  rec.  «7th  of  Sept.  1792. 
^*  Ans.  11  th  of  Octy  and  sent  a  copy  of  the 
address." 

Mr.  Edmard  JCaauii«.«-I  found  this  paper 
lA  Mc  Hardy*8  house. 

[It  was  read.] 

^The  Friends  of  Universal  Peace  and  of 
the  Rights  of  Man  Society. 

^  Mr.  Joseph  Heamer. 

^  **  London^  11M  Oct.  1792. 

-^Sir; — With  infinite  satisfaction  the  Lon- 
don Corresponding  Society's  committee  pe- 
ftMedyour  letter;  they  are  happ^  to  learn 
^our  steady  deienninationi  spite  of  aU  obsla- 
cleSy  to  pursue  that  sole  means  of  political 
fdicitv  a  perfect  repiesentation  of  the  people. 
^  *^  with  regard  to  our  publications^  our  sen** 
Omenta  are  expressed  in  as  strong  terms  as 
pnidenoe  wiU  fiermit;  yet  plain  enough  we 
imagiBe  to  convince  the  public,  that  whue  we 
expect  every  thing  from  an  honest  and  an  an- 
nual parliament,  nothing  short  of  such  a  se- 
aale  chosen  by  the  whole  nation  will  sa* 
cisfyus. 

^'  True  generosity,  the  characteristic  of  this 
nation,  ana  of  all  unperverled  men  through- 
out the  globe,  calling  upon  us  to  countenance, 
at  this  juncture,  the  arduous  struggle  of  tlie 
French  nation  against  despotism  and  aristo- 
-cra^,  these  foes  to  the  human  race,  we  have 
resolved  upon  addressing  the  French  Natwnal 
Cottvention. 

^  Without  entering  into  the  probable  e&cts 
of  such  a  measure,  eSects  which  your  society 
will  not  ^1  to  discover,  we  invite  you  to  join 
us^  and  to  that  end  herewith  you  nave  a  copy 
of  our  intended  address ;  if  you  approve  the 
idea,  and  will  concur  in  sending  it,  be  pleased 
to  return  us,  without  delay,  t  copy  signed  by 
your  ivesident  and  secretaiy,  or  oy  Ihe  dele- 
gates, statiuc  each  for  how  many  persons  he 
signs,  we  will  then  associate  your  body  with 
ours,  and  with  some  others  who  have  already 
assented  to  the  measure.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
you  disapprove  that  mark  of  zeal  towards  the 
only  nation  that  has  hitherto  undertaken  to 
restore  to  mankind  its  just  rights,  please  to 
communicate  to  us  your  objections. — I  am, 
«r,  for  the  committee  of  delegates,  youi's  &c. 

"  M.  M.  ch." 

Mr.  Btmer, — ^I  will  prove  part  of  this  let- 
tor  to  be  in  Mr.  Home  Tooke*s  hand-writing. 

Mr.  WUUam  WootffaU*  swotd,  examined  by 

Mr.  Bower, 

Are  you  aa|uaiBted  with  Ifr.  Homo 
Tooke's  nand-whtiog  ?-*Ye«, 


•Look  at  that  letter,  and  see  whether  thoe 
is  any  part  of  it  Mr.  Tooke's  hand-writing.— 
I  do  not  think  that  part  of  it  is  Mr.  Tooke's 
hand-writing,  but  there  is  an  interlineatton 
which  I  believe  to  be  his  hand-writing. 

Have  you  seen  him  write? — I  have,  and 
believe  that  to  be  his  hand-writing. 

Which  are  the  parts  ? — The  word  ^  things 
aver  the  first  line  of  all  other  things  put  with 
a  caret,  the  word  "  incepapitated''  is  mended 
appKRrently,  the  word  ^  for,''  and  the  word 
"  views,"  resemble  his  character. 

Do  you  believe  it  to  be  his  ? — I  believe  it  to 
be  his  character,  it  is  the  conclusion  of  the 
writing. 

Mr.  £njktiie.— Injury  should  know  thia 
is  a  paper  that  has  been  alieady  read. 

Mr.  Woo4fiM.^li  is  apparently  his,  hut  it 
was  written  at  a  tavern,  or  m  that  loose  man* 
ner  which  people  area{^  to  write  in  when  not 
at  home  at  their  desks ;  but  I  think  it  is  hia 
character. 

Mr.  Maclean  called  again. 

Mr.  law.— Where  did  you  find  that  papert 
«— I  found  it  at  Mr.  Adams's. 

To  Alexander  Grant, — ^Is  that  signature 
Mr.  Hardy's  hand-writing  ?— That  is  not  the 
usual  way  he  signs  his  name ;  I  beUeve  it  if 
his  writing.      ^It  was  read.] 

''  D.  AcTams,  esq.  secretary  to  the  Sode^ 
for  Constitutional  Information. 

^  Sir ;— Your  favour  of  the  Srd  instant,  in- 
forming us  that  our  proposal  for  addressing 
the  French  National  Convention  had  met 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Society  for  Con* 
stitutional  Information,  we  have  inclosed  ffoa 
a  copy  of  the  address  we  have  drawn  Up,  and 
mean  to  send,  the  society  at  large  having 
approved  of  it. 

^  Not  in  the  least  presuming  to  propose  it 
forithe  adoption  of  your  societv,  ourselves 
will  joyfully  throw  it  aside,  and  as  readily 
subscriDe  to  any  production  of  your's  better 
calcukted  to  answer  the  purpose,  and  less 
unworthy  being  pieseated  to  so  august  an 
assembW, 

Shouia  no  other  be  produced,  we  imagine 
this  plain  h^  honest  address  will  be  adopted 
by  some  other  societies  in  eoncurrenoe  with 
our  own ;  and,  respecting  the  manner  of  sig^ 
ing,  of  convening,  and  of  preseutins  it,  your 
better  experience  advice  will  greatly  oUioe, 
— Gentlemen,  your  very  humble  servant,  for 
the  committee  of  the  London  Corresponding 
Society, 

^  M^vuicB  Maboaxot,  ehainnao* 
'^THOMaa  Ham»Y|  sec'' 

^  Thnisday  11th  Oct,  17M. 

**  IX  Adams,  esq.  Took's  Court, 

Chancefjolane." 

Mr.  Edward  Lauvtn  deposed  that  he  found 
the  following  letters  in  Mr.  Hardy's  hoom* 

[Tbqr  were  leed.] 

**  Sir;-. Your  fovour  of  the  11th  instant, 
end  itm  address  of  tbel^adonGonespoodiBg 
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Society^  were  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Socic^ 
for  Constitutional  Information  held  bst  Fn- 
day.  and  I  am  desired  to  exprese  their  thanks 
to  tne  London  Corresponding  Society  for  the 
said  address,  and  to  assure  them  that  they  do 
highly  approve  of  the  spirit  of  the  same. — I 
have  the  honour  to  he,  sir,  your  most  obedi* 
eat  servant, 

**  D.  Adams,  sec.  to  the  Society  for 
Constitiitionid  Information. 
-*<  Toekfs  Court, 
Vonday,  15th  Oct.  1799. 

^  Maurice  Marearot,  esq.  chairman  to 
the  London  Corresponding  Society  .*' 

**  Mr.  Thomas  Walker,  president  of  the 
Manchester  Conatitutionai  Society* 

^  Sir ; — Multiplicity  of  business  prevented 
our  secretary  from  answering  your  kmd  fiivoiir 
of  the  96th  ult.  We  content  ourselves  this 
da;f  with  transmitting  to  you  for  the  conside- 
ration of  the  Manchester  Corresponding  8o« 
ciety  our  intended  addness  to  the  French  Na- 
tional Convention;  if  your  society  approves 
of  it,  and  will  join  us,  the  manner  in  which 
you  will  jdo  so  remains  with  you ;  but  we  imv 
gine,  that  the  sending  us  back  a  cooy  of  the 
iddress,  signed  by  t&  president  ana  the  se- 
cretary, stating  the  number  of  persons  for 
whom  they  sign,  will  be  sufficient  to  autho- 
rize us  to  join  the  name  of  your  respectable 
society  with  others  concurring  in  the  same 
measure.  We  likewise  request  your  speedy 
imswer  directed  as  bjefoiieto  T.  H.  &c. 

^  M.  M.  chairman  of  the  C.  of  D.  &c. 

^We  mean  to  concert  with  the  LondoQ 
CSoDstitutional  Society  aboi^  Ahe  best  method 
of  conveying  and  presenting  the  address. 

**  Qpt  ^0, 1799." 

"  Sir ; — ^The  London  Corresponding  Society 
has  received  your  letter  of  the  6th  instant, 
directed  to  their  secretary.  We  are  happv  to 
learn  vour  determination  in  favour  of  freedom. 
Ourselves,  to  give  it  all  the  countenance  we 
can  afford,  have  determined  on  a  friendly  ad- 
dress to  the  French  National  Convention. 
We  hope  the  concurrence  of  many  societies. 
Annexed  you  have  a  copy  of  it,  and  if  the 
difierent  affiliated  societies  in  your  neieh- 
bowhood  will  join  us  in  transmitting  tnat 
mark  of  our  approbation  to  the  French,  it  will 
only  be  necessary  for  you  with  all  speed  to 
letum  us  a  copy  of  the  address  signed  by  the 
president  and  secretary,  or  by  tlTe  delegates, 
staling  the  number  of  persons  for  whom  they 
sign. — I  am,  sir,  for  the  committee  of  the 
London  Corresponding  Society,  your  very 
bumble  servant,  M.  M.  ch.** 

"  London  llth  Oct.  1799. 
f  To  the  Revolution  Socie^  at  Norwich.'' 

**  Derby  Society  for  Political  Information. 

^  Mr.  S.  £yrs. 

» 

**  London  19tk  Octr.  1799. 
.  '"Sir;:-With  pleasure  we  acknowledge  your 


frvour  of  the  16tK  instant,  and  retmn  you  our 
thanks  for  the  papers  sent  us;  as  also  for 
those  from  the  new  society  at  Nottingham,  to* 
whom  we  wish  you  would  communicate  thia 
and  the  inclosed  address,  which  our  society, 
joined  by  some  others,  intend  to  present  to  tha. 
French  Natbnal  assembly ;  we  cordially  in- 
vite your  society  and  that  at  Nottingham  to 
concur  with  us  also  in  the  same ;  which,  if 
you  do,  we  desire  you  will  send  us  back  a  copy, 
signed  by  the  president  and  secretary  of  each 
society,  and,  at  the  same  time,  state  the  num- 
ber of  members  you  respectively  sign  for,  as 
the  greater  the  number^  the  greaier  will  tAe* 
^ect  be, 

'^pur  hopes  are  as  sanguine  as  yours,  and, 
perhaps,  our  numbers  increase<as  fast :  reasdb 
and  good  order  must  make  us  invincible.  I 
am,  sir,  for  the  London  Correspondins  Socie  ty, 
"  yours,  &c.  **  M.  M.  ch. 

'*  Pleas^  to  let  us  have  your  decision  as 

soon  as  possible.*' 

«  London  Oet.  16,  1799. 
^  Sir  I — ^The  London  Corresponding  Societ/ 
learn  with  pleasure,  that  the  Society  for  Con- 
stitutional Information  approve  of  the  spirit 
of  our  address ;  but,  to  come  back  to  the  point, 
we  imagine  that  as  you  previously  had  ap- 
proved the  measure,  ana  that  now  you  ap- 
prove the  spirit  of  the  address  itself,  we  may 
with  fjropriet^  ask  vou,  whether  you  will  con-* 
cur  with  us  m  sending  that  address,  or  whe- 
ther you  vdll  draw  up  another,  better  suited 
to  the  present  circumstances,  and  permit  us 
to  join  vou  in  transmitting  it  to  the  French 
National  Convention. 

^  D.  Adams,  Sec.  to  the  Constitutional  So- 
ciety." 

^  Norwich^  Nov.  11/A,  1793. 
"  Mr.  Secretary : — Sir,  We  the  society  for 
Political  Information,  are  desirous  of  holding 
and  strenuously  supporting  the  noble  senti- 
ments which  you  so  lately  and  friendly  dis-' 
persed  among  us ;  and,  as  we  so  much  admire 
your  well  adapted  plan  for  a  reformation  in 
the  state,  permit  us,  with  the  utmost  defer- 
ence to  your  worthy  society,  to  participate 
with  you  in  all  your  great  national  correspon- 
dence, which  your  very  name  promises  to 
maintain ;  ancf,  in  consequence  thereof,  it  is 
humbly  desired  by  the  society  which  I  have 
the  happiness  to  represent,  to  incorporate 
three  members  with  your  worthy  fraternity ; 
in  doing  which,  I  shall  here  inform  you  of 
their  names  and  residence,  which  are  as  fol- 
lows ;  Mr.  Isaac  Saint,  at  the  Weaver's  arms, 
St  Aueustins,  Norwich ;  Mr.  Anthony  Cad- 
dewoufd,  cordwainer,  near  the  Globe,  ditto ; 
George  Knapp,  near  ditto.  Our  principal  de- 
sign, sir,  in  doing  this,  is,  that  we  may  have 
an  opportunity  ot  knowing  more  exactly  what 
may.  be  thougnt  the  most  eligible  steps  ^o  be 
taken  in  carrying  on  this  great  business  of  our 
associated  brethren,  and  to  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  ask  such  sort  of  qnestioDs  as  may  b^ 
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tfaoug^ilTerj  reasonable  among  the  brethren, 
especially  vaien  we  think  that  publicaUons 
are  covered  with  a  sort  of  obscurity  in  its  lan- 
guage, as  the  ShefEeUjl  people's  Declaratipn, 
which  seemed  determined  to  supfiortthe  duke 
(df  Richmond's  plan  only ;  but  since  we  find] 
in  a  printed  letter  received  from  them  in  a 
book,  that  they  mean  to  abide  by  some  mo- 
derate reform,  as  may  hereafter  be  brought 
Ibrward  by  the  Friends  of  the  People,  which 
method  is  uncertain  to  us.  Again  we  find 
that  the  Friends  of  the  People  and  the  Society 
for  CousUtutional  Information  do  not  exactly 
agree.  We  could  be  glad  to  know  the  reason : 
it  seems  to  me  as  though  the  difference  was 
this — UieTriends  of  the  People  mean  only  a 
partial'  reform  ;  because  the^r  leave  out  the 
words  expressing  the  duke  of  {iichmond's  plan 
and  talk  only  of  a  reform  ;  while  the  Man- 
chester peuplie  seem  to  intimate,  by  addressing 
Mr.  Pame,  as  though  they  were  intent  upon 
repubfiean  principles  only:'  now,  to  come 
doser  to  the  main  question,  it  rs  only  desired 
to  know  whether  the  generality  of  the  socie- 
ties mean  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  duke  of 
Richmond's  plan  only;  or,  whether  it  is  their 
privatie  desi^  to  rip  up  monarchy  by  the 
roots,  and  place  democracy  in  its  stead,  I 
ahall  now,  sir,  ^ve  vou  an  exact  account  of 
trhat  plan  we  could  wish  to  obtain,  which  I 
have  already  moved  for  at  our  general  meet- 
ing, VIZ.  a  full  and  equal  representation  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  people,  a  general  suffrage 
of  votes,  and  and  annual  parliaments.  I  re- 
member the  SocJety  for  Constitutional  Infor- 
mation intimaled  to  us  that  Mr.  Basham  used 
to  write  to  them  in  the  name  of  the  Revolu- 
tion Society;  if  you  approve  of  that  appella- 
tion, pray  be  so  kind  as  to  eire  us  a  full  and 
satisfectory  answer.  I  shall  say  no  more  at 
present,  but  remain  a  friend  to  peace,  not  to 
anarchy ;  a  well-wisher  to  the  nchts  of  man 
when  obtained  by  consent;  and  your  most 
obedient  and  humble  servant, 

*'  Geouge  Knapp,  chairman. 

"  Isaac  Saikt,  secretary. 

''  Anth.Caddewould  member. 

^  P.  S.  I  should  esteem  it  a  favour  lo  be  in- 
formed of  the  town  residence  of  the  lords 
Kenyon  and  Loughborough,  for  a  matter  of 
private  concern." 

Addressed  **  to  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy,  to  be 
left  at  the  Bell,  Exeter-street,  Strand,  Lon- 
don." 

• 

*  «  Fellow  Citizens ;— Your  letter  of  the  1 1th 
instant  was,  by  the  secretary,  laid  before  the 
committee  of  delegates  of  the  London  Cor- 
responding Society. 

**  Having  never  before  heard  of  your  society, 
they  wish  to  have  some  further  information 
concerning  it,  as  to  its  oriein,  its  principles, 
and  the  number  of  its  menibers ;  such  an  ac* 
count  in  your  next  letter  will  give  them  great 
satisfaction.  They  do  not  thoroughly  com- 
prehend how  it  would  be  possible  to  incorpo- 
ste  with  our  aociety  three  of  your  members 


residing  in  Norwich,  inasmuch  as  it  would  be 
impossible  to  communicate  to  them  at  that 
distance  all  our  correspondence,  and  they 
could  not  attend  our  committees,  where  the 
business  is  transacted.  If  it  is  informatloa 
you  want,  they  very  readily  will  answer  any 
question  you  may  put  to  them;  and,  to  that 
end,  invite  you  to  a  regular  correspondence. 
As  to  the  object  they  have  in  view,  they  refer 
you  to  their  addresses :  you  will  therein  sec 
thev  mean  to  disseminate  political  knowledge 
an4^  thereby  engage  the  judicious  part  of  ^e 
nation  to  demand  a  restoration  of  their  rights 
in^t^ual  parUaments,  the  members  of  those' 
parliaments  owing  .their  election  to  theun- 
bought  and  even  unbiassed  suffrage  of  eveiy 
citizen  in  possession  of  his  reason,  and  i|ot 
incapacitated  by  crimes.  They  consider  the 
Obtaining  such  parliaments  to  be  the  ground 
work  of  every  necessary  reform ;  to  this  there- 
fore they  st^ily  adhere^  and  turn  themselves 
neither  to  the  risht  nor  to  the  left,  to  follow* 
any  other  plan  whatever;  the  rules  and  order' 
of  their  society  being  so  plain  and  easy,  that 
if  they  can  get  a  majority  of  the  nation  to 
act  as  they  do,  the  proposed  reform  will  ef- 
fect itself.  They  look  upon  the  trifling  differ- 
ence that  may  nave  arisen  between  the  se- 
veral societies  to  be  of  vcrv  little  consequence, 
and  think  they  will  subsiae  without  any  ways 
injuring  the  cause. 

*<  Thev  think  it  a  matter  of  small  impor-; 
tance  whatever  name  you  choose  to  adopt. 
They  advise  you  to  follow  their  plan,  and  oi-' 
vide  vourselves  into  small  societies,  each  of 
which  to  choose  a  delegate ;  the  delegates.' 
when  met,  to  form  the. committee,  and  trans-* 
act  the  business  of  the  society;  afterwards,^ 
let  each  delegate  report  to  his  division  the  bu- 
siness so  done ;  let  him  admit  fresh  members,, 
communicate  fresh  intelligence,  encouraee 
political  discussion,  or  read  to  you  such  books 
as  may  convey  the  instruction  your  weaker 
members  stand  in  need  of;  but,  above  all,  be. 
careful  to  preserve  peace  and  good  order 
among  you;  let  no  dispute  be  carried  to  ex- 
cess ^  leave  monarchy,  democracy,  and  even 
religion,  entirely  aside;  never  dispute  on 
these  topics,  let  your  endeavours  fp  to  in- 
crease the  numbers  of  those  who  wish  for  a 
fhll  and  equal  representation  of  the  people, 
and  leave  to  a  parliament,  so  chosen,  to  form 
plans  for  remedying  the  existing  abuses; 
should  they  then  not  answer  your  expecta- 
tion at  the  year's  end,  you  may  choose  others 
in  their  stead.  The  committee  offer  you 
every  assistance  in  their  power,  but  request 
that  your  questions  may  relate  chiefly  to  the 
meUiods  of  obtaining  a  reform  in  parliament, 
like  yourselves,  they  are  friends  to  peace,  not 
anarchy,  and  well-wishers  to  the  rights  of 
man ;  yet  not  so  sanguine  in  their  expectao 
tlonsas  to  imagine  those  rights  will  be  re- 
stored by  the  spontaneous  consent  of  those 
who  have  so  lone  deprived  mankind  of  them. 
Understanding  that  you  are  many  societies  in 
Norwicbi  the  committee  recomaiend  to  you 
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to  unite  upon  the  plan  before  mentioned ;  the 
correspondence,  tlien  carried  on  by  one  con>- 
mittee,  will  serve  you  all :  they  likewise  re- 
commend the  appointment  of  one  of  the  least 
conspicuous  of  vour  members  to  receive  such 
letters  as  mav  be  sent  to  the  society,  lest,  if 
he  be  well  known  about  your  town  to  be  a 
member,  some  interruption  might  take  place 
in  the  delivery. 

**  I  am,  for  the  London  Corresponding  So- 
dety,  most  sincerely,  fellow  citizens,  your 
fellow- li^urer  in  the  cause  of  freedom, 

^  M.  M.  chairman,'' 

«*  The  Committee  of  the  Friends  of  the 

People. 

»  London,  the  Xtt  Fehruofy,  1793. 

^  Gentlemen ;— We  are  instructed  by  the 
committee  of  delegates  of  the  London  Corres- 
ponding Society  to  express  the  saUsfactiou 
uiey  experience  in  finding,  by  your  answer  to 
our  letter,  that  your  soaety  are  willing  to 
communicate  freely  with  those  whose  friends 
they  profess  themselves  to  be :  nut  the  less 
determined  to  obtain  the  desired  reform,  had 
jou  refused  to  act  in  concert  with  us,  we  yet 
mely  acknowledge  that  your  concurrence  will 
add  great  weight  to  our  so  iust  demand.  Leav- 
ing the  distinctions  of  rank,  talents,  and  for- 
tune^  entirely  out  of  the  question,  on  a  sub- 
ject m  which  every  man  is  equally  interested, 
all  must  be  convinced,  that  when  members  of 
inrliament  demand  a  reform,  abuses  certainly 
exist ;  and  that  when  men,  distinguished  for 
their  knowledge  of  the  laws,  join  m  the  pur- 
suit, its  constitutionality  is  sufkiently  war- 
ranted. 

''  With  you  we  think,  that  '  the  common 
'  ha{)pines8  of  alP  is  the  only  constitutional  au- 
thority laws  can  claim — that  laws  so  founded 
Inust  iQeet  the  affections  of  the  whole  nation 
and  that  those  who  seek  the  most  effectual 
means  of  obtaining  such,  *  equally  promote 
Uhe  present  peace  and  the  future  prosperity  of 
'their  country.' 

*'  Venerating  with  you  our  excellent  con- 
atitution,  we  are  firmly  persuaded  tlie  resU>« 
ring  it  to  its  primitive  purity  will  be  found  a 
surocient  remedy  against  every  abuse  we  com- 
plun  of.  Did  we,  however,  deem  less  highly 
of  its  principles,  we  could  not  be  brousht  to 
think  ourselves  so  greatly  degeneratea  as  to 
be  unequal  to  the  renewal  of  a  task  which  our 
forefathers  undertook,  withoutfearing  it  would 
prove  beyond  their  strength,  not  to  disgrace 
them  by  supinely  submitting  to  a  total  over- 
throw of  the  glorious  fabric,  reared  by  their 
▼lAour  and  cemented  with  their  blood,  from 
premature  apprehensions  of'  the  tempest  that 
'might  ensue'  m  a  conflict  of  oppressionanuost 
^neral  good — peomiary  interest,  and  life 
Itself,  are  never  to  be  brought  into  competi- 
tion with  liberty. 

**  We  thank  your  society  ibr  your  kind  ad- 
vice concerning  peace,  order,  and  obedience 
to  the  laiws :  we  made  them  the  foundation 
of  our  unio^i  as  our  »ddrcsiei  wifiicieati|y 


evince — we  have  never  denarlAl  from  l^gal 
obedience,  and  have  thereby  frustrated  Se 
evil  designs  of  all  those  who  militate  againa^ 
reform. 

**  You  acknowledge,  that '  to  wish  succesf 
'  to  the  cause  of  freedom  is  congenial  to  the 
'  heart  of  a  Briton,'  instead  tterefore  of  ad- 
mitting vour  argument  against  our  having 
Sublis&ed  such  sentiments  by  a  friendly  a£ 
ress  to  the  National  Convention  of  France, 
that  you,  that  all  other  societies,  that  the 
whole  nation  did  not  ^tch  the  generous 
flame,  and  follow  our  example — as  to  tkw 
handle  likely  to  be  made  of  it  by  our  corrupt 
opposers  (and  well  we  have  noted  them)^  let 
them  use  it  like  most  of  their  other  machine- 
tionS|  it  will  only  accelerate  that  which  the/ 
dread. 

^  We  must  observe,  that  at  a  time  when 
the  enemies  of  mankind  are  exerting  every 
power  to  crush  the  infant  effort  of  French  li- 
nerty,  it  beosme  our  duty,  as  firiends  lo  hiir 
man  happiness,  to  express  the  just  abhonenos 
we  entertained  of  a  manifesto  which  we  eon* 
ceived  aimed,  not  so  much  at  the  liber^  of 
France  as  at  the  liberty  of  the  world.  But 
to  make  any  particular  comments  upon  thai 
manifesto  is  now  unnecessa^,  as  it  might  bo 
unsafe — we  only  wish  every  Briton  to  peruse  it, 

**  Regardless  of  any  evil  intention,' which 
the  maRce  of  our  enemies  may  attribute  to 
our  conduct,  we  remain  conadous  of  our  reo* 
tiUide ;  and  that  we  therein  acted  up  to*  th« 
free,  open,  manly,  eenerous  naUonaf  charao* 
ter  of  Britons— a  character  which  oppression, 
assisted  by  enervating  luxury,  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  entirely  extinguish. 

'*  Unnoticed,  however,  you  have  passed 
over  our  statement  of  abides,  our  adaressca 
to  the  nation,  our  demand  of  protection,  ad* 
dressed  to  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  afibrd  it, 
and  our  answer  to  the  calumnies  of  Mr, 
Reeves's  association,  we  request  your  notice 
of  them.  Pressed  likewise  by  our  numerous 
country  correspondents  to  give  them  au- 
thentic information  of  what  measures  you 
mean  to  pursue  when  you  mean  to  be* 
gin,  and  how  far  you  intend  carrying  your 
proposed  reform;  we  beg  your  explicit 
answer  on  these  heads,  and  that  vou  will 
enable  us  speedily  to  rightly  inform  the  couo* 
try  thereon — no  wavs  (foubting,  but  that  from 
your  answer,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  assure 
them  that  you  are  really  what  your  title  im« 
ports,  the  Friends  rf  the  People^  for  fflanj 
thousands  of  whom,  m  the  name  of  the  Lon* 
doo  Corresponding  Society,  united  in  one 
common  interest  and  pursuit,  with  many 
other  societies  in  different  parts  of  theisUnd. 
altogether  forming  no  despicable  number  of 
us<»ul  members  of  society;— we  have  the 
honour  ofsubscribine  ourselves,  vour  fellowr 
labourers,  and  humble  servants.'' 

''  Sir;— I  am  directed  by  the  Society  of  Iho 
Friends  of  the  People  to  acknowledge  th^  re- 
ceipt of  your  letter,  dalod  February  t,  1799^ 
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liaving  pledged  ounelTeslrjr  our  public  actoftnd , 
documents,  to  use  every  effort  in  our  power  for 
thepurpo8eofobtuninffaooinp1ete,9UDstantia], 
and  raoical  reform  of  the  representation  of  the 
,  people  in  parliament,  we  never  can  be  sup- 
posed to  have  surrendered  to  any  other  boay 
of  men  the  exercise  of  our  own  discretion, 
with  respiect  both  to  the  plan  which  we 
deem  most  effectual  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
time  which  we  may  think  most  favourable 
for  offering  it  to  the  pubUc ;  at  present  we 
think,  that  to  make  public  tnir  views  on  these 
subjects,  would  be  to  fiiraish  arms  to  our 
enemies,  and  to  injure  the  cause  in  which  we 
are  engaged.  The  period,  however,  is  pro- 
tiably  not  very  far  distant  when  these  parti- 
culars will  be  made  known  to  the  public ;  it 
is  sufficient  now  to  express  bur  confidence, 
that  that  moment  will  prove  by  evidence 
4sore  substantial  than  professions;  that  we 
•will  propose  no  plan  of  reform  which  is  short 
of  an  effectual  destruction  of  abuses  in  the 
tepresentation  of  the  people,  and  that  we 
luve  honestly  exerted  every  faculty  we  pos- 
sess in  choosing  the  time  most  favourable  to 
the  success  of  our  plan. 

^  We  liave  learned,  with  affliction  and  in- 
dignation, the  arbitrary  and  unconstitutional 
interruption  of  meetings  of  citizens,  peaceably 
.and  lawfully  assembled  for  the  discussion  and 
maintenance  of  their  rights.    We  have  ever 
iriewed  with  utter  disapprobation   both  of 
their  principles  and  proceedings,  the  associ- 
ations who  nave  been  the  authors  or  instru- 
ments of  this  persecution.    Their  principles, 
ve  think,  are  repugnant  to  the  free  spint  of 
the  English  law;  and  their  conduct,  we  think, 
lias  been  as  injurious  and  oppressive,  as  the 
principle  of  their  institution  is  unconstitutional 
and  absurd.    But  deeply  penetrated  as  we 
are  with  these  sentiments,  we  neither  pos- 
^sessed  power  nor  le^  competence  to  inter- 
pose for  the  protection  of  an  individual,  suf- 
fering even  under  the  most  unjust  prosecu- 
tion, we   cannot  therefore   feel   ourselves 
blameable  for  inaction  in  cases  of  which  the 
particulars  were  never  laid  before  us,  and  in 
which  it  might  have  been  perhaps  impossible, 
md  perhaps  improper,  for  us  to  have  inter- 
fered. 

**  We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  make 
way  particular  remarks  on  those  publications 
wmcn  you  have  put  forth;  we  are  not  called 
upon  to  pronounce  any  iudgment  on  the  pub- 
lications of  individuals  or  societies;  and 
liowever  we  may  lament  the  grievances  of 
which  some  of  your  publications  complain, 
imr  eflbrts  must  necessarily  be  limited  to  the 
object  of  our  institution— the  creation  of  an 
organ,  to  speak  the  public  voice  in  legislation. 
**  We  cannot  help  expressing  some  surprise 
at  the  information,  that  societies  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  who  were  solicitous 
about  the  nature  and  extent  of  our  plans  of 
reform,  instead  of  expressing  such  solicitude  to 
ourselves^  should  have  diosen  the  indirect 
and  drtuitoos  cbaonel  of  ODy  other  society. 


Had  they  applied  to  the  Friends  of  the  Peo- 
ple directly,  they  would  assuredly  have  re- 
ceived every  information  compatible  with 
prudence,  and  with  a  due  reg^  to  the  suc- 
cess of  our  common  cause. 

**  On  the  sul^ect  of  your  correspondence 
with  the  National  Convention  of  France,  we 
freely  communicated4o  you  our  opinion  in  our 
last  letter ;  we  see  no  reason  to  change  the  ' 
sentiments  which  we  then  expressed  on  the 
prudence  and  tendency  of  that  measure,  for 
though  we  not  only  *  acknowledge,'  but  avow 
with  pride, '  that  to  wish  success  to  the  cause 
'  of  freedom  is  coiigenial  to  the  heait  of  a 
*  Briton ;'  yet  we  cannot  think  that  men  en* 
gaged  in  so  momentous  a  cause,  as  t^t  of 
parliamentary  reform,  are  entitied  to  make 
public  declarations,  even  of  their  most  vir- 
tuous sentiments,  in  any  manner  which  may 
injure  that  cause,  serve  the  purposes,  and 
strensjtben  the  pretexts  of  its  enemies.    Far 
be  it  from  us  to  treat  with  severity  and  rigour 
even  those  errors  and  indiscretions  into  wnich 
men  may  be  betrayed  by  a  generous  zeal  for 
the  cause  of  freedom,  but  surely  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that  the  correspondence  of  societies 
in  this  country  with  public  bodies  in  France, 
has  furnished  the  most  specious  pretences  to 
interested  men,  for  confounding  a  virtuous 
sensibility  to  the  interests  of  liberty  in  other 
countries,  with  a  criminal  intention  to  intro- 
duce disorder  and  civil  commotion  ipto  our 
own ;  it  is  chiefly  by  the  help  of  this  bretext, 
that  designing  men  have  so  successfully  prac- 
tised on  the  alarms  of  the  public,  and  t&ct 
timid  honesty  has  been  rendered  the  dupe 
and  the  instrument  of  corruption.    But  on 
this  subject  all  further  remark  is  now  become 
unnecessary,  as  every  good  citizen  must  now 
feel  himself  preclude  nom  all  political  in- 
tercourse with  France  (for  a  period  which  we 
earnestly  pray  may  be  very  snort),  by  a  war, 
the  principle  of  wnich  we  utterly  disapprove, 
the  inevitable  evils  of  which  we  deeply  de- 
plore, and  at  the  possible  consequences  of 
which  we  tremble.    Among  the  most  wise 
and  honest  friends  of  liberty  there  must  arise 
freeuent  differences  of  opinion  and  of  conduct; 
ana  these  difierences,  the  natural  effect  of  an 
independent  judgment  and  independent  spirit, 
are  perfectly  compatible  with  mutual  confidence 
andt  co-operation :  when  indeed  designing  per- 
sons avail  themselves  of  such  differences,  to  sow 
distrust,  and  to  insinuate  suspicions  against  the 
characters  and  intentions  of  men,  it  is  then 
only  that  they  become  pernicious  and  Injurious. 
Against  practices  which  might  produce  such 
a  spirit  of  disunion  and  distrust,  it  is  surely 
almost  unnecessary  to  warn  the  friends  of 
liberty,  at  a  moment  when  our  enemies  are 
so  formidable  and  so  united.  The^  have  sacri- 
ficed all  inferior  interests  and  all  former  differ- 
ences to  their  common  interest,  in  perpetuat- 
ing abuses  and  corruptions.    Let  it  not  be 
said,  that  more  generous  motives  have  a  less 
powerful  influence  on  the  human  mind,  and 
that  the  love  of  liberty  is  not  able  to  produce 
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that  uDion  aaMmg  her  friendsy  which  in  her 
enemiea  has  arisea  from  the  most  abject  aod 
sordid  passions. 

*'  It  seems  scarce  necessary  to  represent  to 
the  London  Corresponding  Society  the  pe- 
culiar necessity  of  circumspection  and  mode- 
ration, at  a  moment  wh^  the  most  venial 
indiscretion  of  ihe  friends  of  reform  is  re- 
marked with  such  malignant  watchfulness, 
and  converted  into  an  argument  against  the 
cause  of  reform  itself. 

<<  He  must  surely  either  be  a  secret  enemy, 
or  an  unsafe  and  pernicious  friend  of  that 
•ause,  who  could  prompt  you  to  any  thing 
that  could  be  construed  mto  indiscretion,  or 
who  would  labour  to  sow  distrust  among  the 
£mall  number  of  those  who  now  appear  m 
behalf  of  freedom  in  England,  at  a  period 
when  a  persecution  is  carried  on  against  the 
friends  of  reform  at  home,  and  a  war  is  com- 
mencedy  which  in  its  proeress  may  combine 
the  arms  of  England  with  those  of  powers 
engaged  in  a  crusade  against  the  general  li- 
berties of  Europe. — In  name  and  by  order  of 
the  committee,       Edward  Jer.  Curteis, 

^  Chairman  of  the  committee. 
•'  No.  6$,  Frith-street, 
February  15, 1793. 

**To  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy,  secretary  to  the 
London  Corresponcling  Society.'' 

Mr.  Edward  Lautun  deposed,  that  he  found 
the  following  paper  in  Mr.  Hardy*s  house. 


"  Sir ; — ^The  committee  of  the  London  Cor- 
responding Society  have  at  present  tu  acknow- 
ledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  15th  of 
February. 

**  With  pleasure  we  perceive  your  society 
not  unwilimgto  keep  up  a  correspondence  with 
us,  yet  at  the  same  time  we  are  sorry  that 
you  should  appear  to  be  hurt  by  the  plain 
questions  we  put  to  you  in  our  last;  to  ask  of 
you  what  measures  you  mean  to  pursue  in  a 
matter  which  concerns  us  all,  is  certainly  no 
wa^s  calling  upon  you  to  surrender  up  to  our 
society,  or  even  to  the  public  at  large,  vour 
discretion ;  nor  can  we  conceive  that  a  body 
of  men  having  pledged  themselves  to  the 
public,  can  be  a  surocient  securi^  to  that 
public  to  repose  implicit  con6dence  in  them, 
without  being  maae  further  acquainted  with 
the  nature  and  eitent  of  the  plan  you  mean 
to  pursue,  in  order  that  we  the  people  may, 
if  we  approve  it,  co-operate  witn  you ;  the 
extent  of  your  proposed  reform  we  apprehend 
is  already  determined  upon,  and  we  can  dis- 
cover no  advantage  likely  to  result  l^om  its 
secrecy ;  on  the  contrary » if  we  are  to  ask  for 
ourselves  the  same  thing  which  our  friends 
mean  to  ask  for  us,  the  latter  must  receive 
their  instructions  from  us,  or  we  must  be  di- 
rected by  them ;  in  either  case  there  must  be 
BO  secrets ;  we  further  conceive,  that  the  per- 
manency of  a  reform  must  be  founded  on  the 
acquiescence  of  the  public,  who  aflter  maturely 
deliberating  on  evei^  thmg  proposed,  shall 


have  found  your  plan  the  most  usefol  atid  the 
best  that  could  poa^hfyAbe  laid.  down.    The 
business  wo  are  ^^aged  in  is  of  too  impoiw 
tant  a  nature  to  admit  of  reserve  or  di^gimse; 
we  will  therefore,  by  the  frankness  of  our  be- 
haviour, show  ourselves  worthy  the  friend- 
ship of  a  society  of  honest  men  endeavouring 
to  serve  their  countrv,  and  plainly  tell  you' 
our  country  corespondents  did  not  desire  ua 
to  inquire  of  you  what  you  meant  to  do,  but 
&irly  asked  us  whether  we  thought  you  ho- 
nest?   whether   we   thought  you  meant  to' 
serve  a  party,  or  the  naUonr   whether  we' 
imagined  you  intended  a  partial  or  a  complete 
reform  ?    Addressed  in  this  manner  io  us,  andf 
blunt  as  these  questions  may  appear,  tliey  have 
nothing  in  them  which  can  possibly  offend 
you,  the  people  having  always  an  undoubted 
right  to  scrutinise  the  cliaractcr  and  princi- 
ples of  those  who  call  themselves  their  friendsy 
and,  as  such,  avow  an  intention  of  bringing- 
forward  measures  in  which  we  are  all  sa 
deeply  interested.    As  to  the  furnishing  our 
enemies  with  arms  by  a  disclosure  of  our  in- 
tention, we  cannot  conceive  that  demands, 
founded  on  constitutional  rights,  can  lose  any 
of  their  force  by  being  made  public.    Reason 
(virci  acquirit  rundo)  to  triumph   require* 
only  to  be  known;  and  as  none  of  the  peo- 
ple's demands  are  founded  on  fallacy,  to  take' 
the  enemy  by  surprise  would  be  Unworthy  of 
the  public  champions,   and  moreover,  per- 
fectly needless  when  truth  and  reason  must 
unavoidably  bear  down  all  before  them*  with- 
out the  assistance  of  guile. 

**  Under  the  idea  that,  where  you  say  '  you 
'  neither  possessed  power,  nor  legal  corop&- 
'  tence  to  interfere  for  the  protection  of  an 
'  individual,  sufferins  under  the  most  ui\just 
'  prosecution/  you  aflude  to  the  case  of  our 
bill  sticker,  we  must  beg  to  set  you  right,  and 
to  inform  you  we  never,  as  a  society,  souzht 
the  interference  ofanv  Ixxiy  of  men;  on  Uie 
contrary,  we  arefirmlv  persuaded,  however 
hard  such  cases  may  boor  upon  individuals, 
they  will  eventually  prove  of^  service  to  the 
public,  nothing  having  a  greater  tendency 
towards  rousing  the  country  from  Us  too  pre- 
valent apathy,  with  regard  to  stretch  of  prero^ 
gative  and  aouse  of  power. 

'<  As  to  our  Address  tethe  French  National 
Convention,  we  imagine  it  best  to  say  no  more' 
about  it  at  present,  only  that  if  it  has  furnish- 
ed pretexts  to  d'esianing  men,  it  has  only  sav- 
ed them  the  trouUe  of  seeking  excuses  else- 
where*, but  such  men,  even  without  our  aid^ 
would  have  been  at  no  loss  ;  at  the  same  time, 
we  are  to  beheve  the  plan  for  war,  if  con- 
ceived before  then',  was  by  no  means  accele- 
rated thereby; — intended  as  preventatives, 
addresses  might  have  been  e&ctual,  if  they 
had  not  been  more  generally  adopted;  the 
only  fault  therein,  that  by  a  mistaken  idea, 
the  addressers  gave  credit  to  the  nation  for  a 
greater  degree  of  enerey  than  it  really  po8;i' 
sessed.  We  agree  with  you,  that  umty  of 
seatimeol  is  no  way  in^pmpatible  with  dives- 
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mlyofo|nniony  and  that  the  latter  is  natural 
to  uidependent  minds;  with  the  same  ob- 
ject in  view,  their  mode  of  pursuiDS  it  wiJl 
undoubtedly  differ;  with  caution,  therefore^ 
ure  will  watch  over  those  who  wish  to  sow 
the  aeeds  of  unnecessary  distrust  among 
iiSy  and  wiU  at  the  same  time  take  good  care 
that  the  doctrine  of  implicit  confidence  may 
not'g^n  ground  among  us;  full  as  much  as 
yourseWeSy  we  plead  the  necessity  of  union 
amon^  the  friends  of  liberty,  but  lament 
that  It  is  -  prevented,  or  at  least  retarded 
in  many  instances  by  the  very  same  thing 
that  promotes  Jt  among  the  enemies  of  re- 
£>rm,  namely,  interest;  with  them,  all  their 
interest  is  for  the  continuation  of  abuses, 
^hile  to  some  of  us  a  reform  must  be  attended 
^th  pecuniary  loss,  and  many  others  would 
lose  tpeir  employ,  their  daily  bread,  were  it 
JcnOwn  they  took  an  active  part;  thus,  the 
same  motive,  assuming  on  one  side  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  virtue,  gives  emulation  to  bad 
men,  and  on  the  other,  in  its  vilest  but  most 
natural  form,  stays  the  progress  of  those  who, 
with  the  best  intentions,  labour  to  save  their 
country. 

*\  We  ihank  you  for  your  kind  and  prudent 
advice,  enjoining  us  moderation  and  discretion 
at  this  critical  moment,  when  every  impru- 
dence in  the  advocate  is  liable  to  be  rendered 
pr^udicial  to  the  cause  itself." 
.  Sir.  Gamw, — It  appears  by  its  contents  to 
bean  answer  to  Mr.  Uurteis's  letter. 

Alexander  Grant, — ^Examined  by  Mr.  Garrow, 

I  believe  you  are  by  business  a  printer? — 
Yes,  I  am. 

Did  you  at  any  time,  and  when,  become  a 
member  of  ^  London  Corresponding  Society  ? 
-^Yes ;  I  believe  in  the  b^inning  of  the  year 
17d3. 

.  To  which  of  the  divisions  of  the  society  did 
you  belong  ? — ^I  think  it  was  No.  8. 

Where  were  the  meetings  of  that  division 
held  ?— At  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Byde,  at  the 
Bell  in  Exeter-street. 

•  Name  some  of  the  persons  who  frequented 
those  meetings  of  the  divisionSd — There  was 
Mr.  Margarot  used  to  be  one. 

What  character  was  Margaret  in  the  society  ? 
•—He  was  conceived  by  me  to  be  president  of 
the  division. 

Did  he  act  as  such  f — ^Yes. 

Who  else  ?— Mr.  Richter,  Mr.  Moore,  and 
several  others  that  I  do  not  recollect.  I  knew 
very  few  of  them.  I  think  Mr.  Byde,  the 
master  of  the  house,  was  a  member. 

Were  you  applied  to  at  any  of  those  meet- 
ings to  print  any  papers  for  the  divisions, 
or  for.  the  society  at  large? — I  was  not  at  that 
time. 

When  were  you,  if  ever,  applied  to  to  print 
anj? — ^I  was  applied  to  some  time  in  the 
middle  or  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1799. 

Whom  was  that  application  made  to  you 
fay  ?— I  believe  by  Mr.  Gow. 
..Was.thatapplicaliofimade  by  him  at  the* 
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society,  or  at  one  of  the  division  meetings  ?«^ 
I  do  not  know  positively,  but  I  know  I  re- 
fused to  print  something  that  was  shown  me. 

I  do  not  ask  you  the  contents  of  that  paper; 
but  did  you  afterwards  print  any  thing  else 
for  the  society,  wliich  you  were  paid  for  by 
any  of  those  persons  that  ^ou  havenamed  ?-« 
Yes':  I  printed  a  p(»ting  bill. 

Upon  whose  application  did  you  print  thai 
posting  bill  ?— Mr.  Richter.  I  read  it  over 
with  Mr.  Richter;  and  I  agreed  to  print  it, 
and  did  print  it. 

Do  you  mean  the  same  Mr.  Richter  tlrnt 
you  have  named  as  a  member  of  the  sodetv  ? 
—Yes. 

•  Didyou  ever  see  Mr.  Richter  at  any  of  those 
meetings  of  the  divisions  at  which  the  prisoner 
attended?— Yes. 

You  say  you  undertook  to  print  that  which 
Richter  applied  to  you  to  print. — Yes ;  five 
hundred  copies. 

Who  paia  you  for  them  ?— Mr.  Hardy,  the 
prisoner. 

Were  there  any  directions  eiven  yoo  as  to 
the  time  by  which  they  would  be  required  to 
be  printed  ?  was  there  any  extraordinary  expe- 
dition required  ?-~They  were  ordered  to  be 
done  as  nstas  possible ;  and  I  recollect  when 
they  were  done  I  ordered  them  to  be  sent  toMr. 
Hardy  ?s;  and  I  ima^ne  my  order  was  com- 
plied with. 

.  How  86bn  afUr  you  had  ordered  them  to  be 
sent  to  Mr.  Hardy's  did  you  see  Hardy? — I 
dare  s&y  it  was  two  or  three  days  after. 

Did  he  pay  yoo  for  tiiose  which  you  had' 
ordered  to  be  sent? — Yes;  but  they  were 
sent  back  to  my  house^ 

'Did  he  nay  before  the  order  came  for  send- 
ing them .  oa^  to  your  house,  or  afterwards  ?-« 
No.    I  was  paid  afterwards. 
-  And  then  the  papers  were  returned  to  yo 
house  ? — ^They  were  returned  the  very  same 
day  they  were  sent. 

What  became  of  them  after  they  were  sent 
hack  to  your  house  ?  did  the  circumstance 
which  you  were  about  to  state  come  to  your 
knowledge  from  Hardy,  or  did  you  ever  con- 
verse with  him  upon  that  subject  ? — ^No : 
never. 

Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge 
what  became  of  the  papers  after  tliey  were 
returned  to  your  house  ?— They  were  given  by 
ray  warehouseman  to  one  Carter  to  stick  up 
in  the  streets* 

Mr.  Erskine.-^Did  you  see  them  given  ? — 
No. 

Mr«  Garrow. — Do  you  know  in  fiict  that 
any  of  those  bills  that  you  printed,  and  which 
Hardy  paid  you  for,  were  stuck  up  in  the 
streets  of  this  town? — ^No;  I  could  not  swear 
tlud,  for  I  did  not  see  any  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection. 

Had  j^ou  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Hardy 
respectmg  those  papers  which  Carter  was 
supposed  to  have  had  something  to  do  with  ? 

What  passed  between  Mr.  Hardy  and  yoo 
S  D 
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upon  that  subject?-— Mr.  Hnrdy  iiifbnii€d  me 
that  CSarter  had  been  taken  up. 

You  had  ci  ven  ofders  that  these  bills  should 
be  delivered  to  Carter ;  were  4hey  in  &ct  deli- 
vered out  of  jour  possession  after  they  were  re> 
turned  from  Uard/s^^-They  were  not  deli- 
vered by  my  order  to  Carter. 

Were  they  delivered  out  of  your  possession  ? 
•—They  were. 

Afber  that  Hardy  told  yoo  Carter  had  been 
taken  upf — ^Yes,  for  putting  up  those  bilb^ 
which  I  told  him  I  had  been  informed  of  be* 
ibrd. 

For  putting  up  the  bills,  where  ^— Up  in  the 
streets  in  this  town. 

1M  any  thing  more  pass  upon  that  occ»> 
aion  ?-*No. 

Do  you  know  that  Carter  was  in  ftct  in  pri- 
son for  posting  up  those  bills  ?-^I  heara  it 
from  Mr.  Hardy.    I  never  saw  him  in  prison. 

Look  at  this,  and  tell  us  whether  this  is 
•ne  (rf*  the  bills  that  you  piinied.?^YeSy  I  be- 
lieve that  is  the  very  identical  bill ;  I  have  no 
doubt  about  it. 

Had  you  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Hardy 
with  respect  to  any  other  papers  whieh  you 
had  been  applied  to  to  print,  and  which  you 
had  refused  to  print— did  Mr.  Hardy  say  any 
thing  to  vou  about  your  having  declined  to 
fwint  fbr  the  socictv  f—He  did  almit  an  addi- 
tional order  that  I  had. 

The  first  order  you  complied  with  was  for 
five  hundred  f — Yes. 

Who  gave  you  the  additional  order  ?-« 
There  was  an  order  brought,!  qaonot  tell  by 
whom,  to  me,  for  five  hundred  large  bills^  and 
a  thousand  small  ones. 

Had  you  any  conversatkm  with  Mr.  Hardy 
about  that  additional  older?— Yes:  he  said 
he  had  heard  that  I  refiised  to  priQt  them. 

Had  you  refiised  to  print  them?— -I  had  ac- 
tually refused. 

How  long  did  you  continue  a  member  of 
tiie  society  after  you  had  refiised  so  to  print 
for  them?— In  fi^t,  I  had  not  frequented  the 
society  for  some  time  before  that :  I  believe 
thatwsisin  the  end  of  November,  or  the  be* 
ginning  of  December. 

How  much  was  the  sum  he  paid  you  ?-— 
Two  guineas. 

You  named  Mr.  Margaret  as  one  of  the  per- 
sons  psesent  at  those  meetings;  in  what 
character  did  he  act  f-^He  acted  in  the  capsr 
citv  of  president  of  the  delegates. 

In  what  character  did  the  prisoner^  Hardy, 
act  ? — ^As  secretary  of  the  division,  and  like- 
wise as  secretary  of  the  society  itself,  I  be- 
lieve. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  %re.— Was  there  any 
secretary  to  the  division  f — I  do  not  know  ex- 
pressly; for  I  only  was  twice  or  three  times 
at  the  farthest  among  the  delegates. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  JEyre.— And  it  was 
there  that  Hardy  acted,  was  it?— He  acted  as 
secretary  to  the  society  at  large. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £yre.— Where  was  it 
tftiat  he  acted  ?— At  Mr.  Hyde's, 


Lord  Chief  Justice  £yre.— Do  you  mein 
that  that  was  a  meeting  of  the  division  or  of 
the  delegates  ? — Of  the  division. 

Mr.  Grarrsw. — ^Were  you  ever  at  the  Urn- 
com  ?— Yes ;  I  was  there  onoe. 

Try  to  recollect  any  of  the  members  you 
saw  there  ? — lliere  were  a  great  many  there ; 
I  knew  very  few. 

Lord  Chief  Jostise  £jfre^-Was  that  a  divi- 
sion meeting,  or  what  ?^-I  believeit  was  the 
same  society  moved  from  the  Bell  tothe  Uni- 
ooin,  the  same  society  or  the  same  divisloD 
that  was  there, 

[The  address  read.] 

**  Address  of  the  London  Corresponding 
Society  to  the  other  Societies  of  Great 
Britain,  united  for  the  obtaining  a  reform 
in  parliament. 

^  Friends  and  Fellow  Counbymen;-»Utt1e8S 
we  are  greatly  deceived,  the  time  is  approach- 
ing when  the  object  for  which  we  struggle  is 
likely  to  come  within  our  reach.  That  a  mt^ 
tion  like  Britain  should  be  free,  it  is  requiute 
only  that  Britons  should  will  it,  to  become  so. 
That  such  should  be  their  will,  the  abuses  of 
our  original  constitution,  and  the  idarm  of 
our  aristocratic  enemies,  sufficiently  witness. 
Confident  in  the  purity  of  our  motives,  and  in 
the  justice  of  our  cause,  let  us  meet  hlw^ 
hood  with  proofs,  and  hypocrisy  with  phdiw 
aesSy  let  us  persevere  in  ueclaring  ourprincU 
plesi  and  misrepresentation  will  meet  its  dot 
reward — contempt 

"  In  this  view,  the  artifices  of  a  late  aristo- 
cmtic  association,  formed  on  the  fOth  instant, 
call  for  a  few  remarks,  on  account  of  the  d^ 
daration  thejr  have  published  relative  to  other 
clubs  and  societies  formed  in  this  nation.  It 
is  true  that  this  meeting  of  gentlemen  <for  so 
they  stj^le  themselves)  have  mentioned  no 
nainek,  instanced  no  facts,  ouoted  no  autho* 
rities ;  but  they  take  iwon  themselves  to  aa* 
sert,  that  bodies  of  their  countrymen  have 
been  associated,  professingopinions  favourable 
to  the  rights  of  man,  to  litoty,  and  equality  ; 
and,  moreover,  that  those  opmions  are  con* 
▼eyed  in  the  terms,  no  King,  no  Pftriiament-*- 
So  much  for  their  assertions* 

^  If  this  be  intended  to  include  the  soeie- 
tiea  to  which  we  respectively  belong,  we  here, 
in  the  most  solemn  manner,  deny  thelatterpait 
of  the  charge ;  while,  in  admitting  the  former, 
we  claim  the  privilege  and  glory  in  the  cha- 
lacter  of  Britons;  whoever  shall  attribute  ta 
us,  who  wish  only  the  restoration  of  the  lost 
liberties  of  our  coiintiy,  the  eipressioiu  of  No 
Kin§^  No  Parliament,  or  any  design  of  invad- 
ing tne  property  of  other  men,  is  ^Ity  of  » 
wdfulyan  impudent,  and  a  ouliGioua  false* 
hood. 

''We  know,  and  are  sensible,  that  Uie 
wages  of  every  man  are  his  right ;  that  difie* 
rence  of  strength,  of  uleots,  and  of  industry, 
do,  and  ought  to  afford  pnmortional  distinc- 
tions of  property,  vrhich  wfksn  acquired  and' 
oottfinned  by  the  laws^  aa  aacred  and  lambf 
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bhi  me  defy  the  mosi  slavish  and  malevolent 
man  in  the  meeting  of  the  SOth  instant^  to 
bring  the  remotest  proof  to  the  contrary.  If 
there  be  no  iwoof,  we  call  upon  them  to  jus- 
tify an  insviious  calumny,  which  seems  in- 
vented onfy  to  terrify  independent  Britons 
Irom  reclaiming  the  rightful  constitution  of 
their  country.  We  admit,  and  we  declare, 
that  we  are  friends  to  civil  liberty,  and  there- 
fore to  natural  equality,  both  of  which  we 
consider  as  the  rights  of  mankind.  Could 
we  believe  them  to  be  ^  in  direct  opposition 

*  to  the  laws  of  this  land/  we  should  blush  to 
Bnd  ourselves  among  the  number  of  its  inha- 
bitants ;  but  we  are  persuaded  that  the  abuses 
of  the  constitution  will  never  p&ss  current  for 
its  true  principles ;  since  we  are  told  <in  its 
first  charter,  tbat  all  are  equal  in  the  sight 
of  the.lawi  which  '  shall  neither  be  sold,  nor 
<  refused,  nor  delayed,  to  any  freeman  whaV 

*  soever;'  shoi^  it  ever  happen  that  '  right 
'  and  justice'  are  oitposed  by  expense,  by  re- 
fiisal,  or  by  delay,  then  b  this  principle  of 
equality  violated,  and  we  are  no  longer  free 
men. 

'^  Sttch  ue  our  notions  of  those  rights 
which  it  is  boMly  maintained  '  are  inoonsis- 
^  tent  with  the  wdl  being  of  society.'  But 
let  us  notsufier  men  who  avow  no  principles 
of  liberty,  whose  fisvourite  cry  is  inequality  of 
pwyrty,  to  c;ptrange  others  of  our  country- 
men, from  aidmg  us  in  serving  the  community, 
and  from  recovering  to  the  nation  that  share 
of  itfl  sovereignty  which  has  unhappily  been 
eacrificed  to  corrupt  courtiers  and  mtriguing 
borouffhmongers. 

**  uour  laws  and  constitution  be  iust  and 
wise  in  theh  origin  and  their  principle,  every 
de^nation  from  them  as  first  totablisned,  must 
be  injurious  to  the  people,  whose  persons  and 
property  were  then  secured;  if  at  the  revolu- 
tion this  oountiy  was  adequately  represented, 
it  is  now  so  no  longer,  and  therefore  calls 
aloud  for  reform. 

**  If  it  be  true  that  the  peo^  of  Britain  aie 
anperior  to  other  nations,  is  it  that  our  taxes 
are  less  fouithensome  ?  or  that  our  provisions 
are  less  expensive?  is  it  from  the  various 
producttoDS  of  our  soil  that  we  «e  rich?  is  it 
owing  to  the  miyoritv  of  our  numbers  that  we 
Mt  slroog^  Certaisuy  not.  France  haa  the 
advantage  in  all  these  respects,  and,  up  to 
this  penod^  she  has  never  been  our  superior 
in  wealth,  m  power,  in  talents,  or  in  virtues. 
But  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves,  the  difference 
between  us  and  that  natian  was  formerly, 
that  our  monanc^  was  limited,  while  theirs 
vaa  absolute;  that  the  number  of  our  aristo- 
cnuyilid  not  equal  the  thousandth  part  of 
theirs;  thatwenad  trial  by  jury,  while  they 
had  none;  that  our  persons  were  protected  by 
lim  laws,  while  their  fives  were  at  the  mercy 
of  every  titled  indtvidual :  we  therefore  had 
that  to  fight  §or  which  io  them  wasunknown; 
'ainoe  we  were  men  while  they  were  slaves. 

^  The  soene  indeed  haa   changed ;   like 
bmve  anoHtoia  of  the  last  centuiy, 
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Ihciy  hate  driven  out  the  family  that 
would  have  destroyed  them^  they  have 
scattered  the  mercenaries  who  invaded  their 
freedom,  and  have  '  broken  their  chains  on 
'  the  h^s  of  their  oppiessors.'  If  during 
this  conflict  with  military  assassins  and  do» 
mestic  traitors,  -cmelty  and  revenge  have 
arisen  among  a  few  inhabitants  of  the  capital, 
let  us  lament  these  effects  of.  a  bloody  and 
tyrannous  manifesto,  but  let  us  leave  to  the 
h  vpocrite  pretenders  to  humanity,  the  task  of 
buickening  the  misfortune,  and  attributing  to 
a  whole  nation  the  act  of  an  enraged  popUi> 
lace. 

"  As  we  have  never  yet  been  cast  so  k>w 
at  the  fopt  of  despotism,  so  it  is  not  requisite 
that  we  should  appeal  to  the  ssme  awful  trb- 
buoai  with  our  brethren  on  the  continent. 
May  our  enmities  be  writteii  in  sand,  but  may 
our  rights  be  engraven  on  marble  I  We  det- 
sire  to  overthrow  no  property  but  what  has 
been  raised  on  the  rums  of  our  liberty :  we 
look  with  reverence  on  the  landed  and  com- 
mercial interests  of  opr  country,  but  we  view 
with  ahhoirence  that  monopoly  of  burgage 
tenures^  imwananted  by  law  or  reason  in  this 
or  any  other  nation  in  Europe* 

*^  Let  us  then  continue  with  pleasure  and 
firmness  in  the  path  which  is  begun;  let  us 
then  wait  and  watch  the  ensuing^  sessions  of 
parliament,  from  whom  we  have  much  to 
hope,  and  httle  to  fear.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons may  have  b^cn  the  source  ofourcala- 
mify,  it  may  prove  that  of  our  deliverances 
Should  it  not,  we  trust  we  shall  not  prove  un- 
worthy of  pur  forefathers,  whose  exertions  in 
the  cause  of  mankind  so  well  deserve  our  imi* 
tation. 

(Signed)     Mavrice  MAxoAaor,  chairman* 
TaoxAS  Hardy,  secretary* 
«  London, 
a9th  Nov,  1799." 

Mr.  Edaani  Lmunin. — I  found  this  paper 
»  Mr.  Hardy's  house. 

[It  was  read.] 

**4ih  Mardk,  1793. 

^^Sir;— -The  London  Corresponding  Society 
have  al  present  to  acknowledge  vouriast,  and 
to  waswer  move  fully  your  preceding  letter. 

^  With  regard  to  petitionmg  parliament,  we 
are  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  such  a  pe* 
Ution  wUl  not  produce  a  relbrm ;  yet,  from 
many  considerations,  we  are  now  persuaded 
that,ifevery  society  in  the  island  will  send 
ibrwjUFd  a  petition,  we  shall  ultimately  gain 
ground;  tor  as  much  as  it  will  force  tlie 
fwesent  members  of  the  senate  to  repeatedly 
discuss  the  subject,  and  their  deliberations 
printed  in  the  different  newspapers,  will  most 
naturally  awaken  the  public  mind  towards  the 
object  of  our  pursuit  The  nation  once  in- 
formed that  a  reform  in  parliament  is  sought 
for  from  different  quarters,  [gives  rise  to  do* 
bates  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  is  ac- 
Jmowled^  by  every  rank  to  be  wanting, 
will  b^in.to  exercise  their  own  reason  on 
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this  subject;  arrived  at  tbat  period,  we  pre- 
suoie  our  business  will  be  nearly  accomplished. 

<<  Let  us  then  closely  follow  up  our  Not- 
tingham brethren ;  let  eveiy  society  petition 
separately ;  let  evenr  week  furnish  a  fresh  pe- 
tition,  and  afford  a  fresh  debate.  We  seek  to 
open  the  eyes  of  the  public :  petitions  on  our 
|)arty  and  rejections.on  the  part  of  the  minis- 
try, will  effectually  do  it :  we  therefore  highly 
approve  of  your  idea,  and  will  ourselves  fol- 
low it  up,  and  recommend  it  to  all  the  other 
flocieties  we  correspond  with;  and,  withal, 
we  recommend  to  you  that  no  time  be  lost  in 
so  doing. 

^  With  you,  we  lament  the  evils  of  an  im* 
prudent  and  inconsiderate  war — a  war  rather 
«aeerly  sought  for  the  advancement  of  private 
ends,  than  carefully  deprecated  from  conside- 
rations of  public  good;  a  contest  unfavourable 
to  this  country,  whether  either  France  or  des> 
potism  gain  the  upper  hand.  We  join  with 
you  in  gratitude  to  those  worthy  members  of 
either  House  who  have  endeavoured  to  avert 
this  national  calamity,  to  whom  we  have 
likewise  returned  our  public  thanks ;  and  we 
remain,  with  sincerity  and  affiBction^-your 
friends  and  fellow-labourers. 

No  signature. 

Addressed  <'  Mr.  William  Carnage^ 
.  Sheffield." 

Mr.  Edward  Laumn* — ^I  found  this  paper 
in  Mr.  Hardy's  house. 

Mr.  Garroa, — This  is  a  draught  of  a  letter 
to  Skirving;  the  original  letter  Mras  found  in 
fikirving's  possession. 

[It  was  read.] 

'<  LondoH,  May  17, 1793. 
*^  Sir; — ^The  London  Corresponding  Society 
eagerly  seizes  the  opportunity  of  Mr.  Urqu- 
iiart  ralurning  to  Edinburgh  to  request  of 
your  socie^  a  renewal  of  correspondence,  and 
a  more  intimate  co-operation,  m  that  which 
both  societies  alike  seek,  vis.  a  reform  of  par- 
liamentary representation.  We  are  very  sen- 
sible that  no  society  can  of  itself  bring  about 
that  desirable  end.  Let  us  thereforo  unite  as 
much  as  possible,  not  only  with  each  other, 
but  with  every  societv  throuehout  the  nation. 
Our  petitions,  you  will  have  learned,  have  all 
cf  tnem  been  unsuccessful ;  our  attention 
must  now,  therefore,  be  turned  to  some  more 
effectual  means.  From  your  society  we  would 
willii^ly  learn  them ;  and  you,  on  your  part, 
may  depend  upon  our  adopting  the  firmest 
means,  provided  they  are  constitutional :  and 
we  hope  the  country  will  not  be  behind  hand 
with  us. 

*'  This  war  has  already  opened  the  eyes  of 
many,  and,  should  it  continue  much  longer, 
there  is  no  answering  for  its  effects  on  the 
minds  of  the  people. 

'<  Our  society  has  met  with  much  persecu- 
tion; nevertheless,  we  go  on  increasing  in 
ouoabers  and  political  knowledge.    Wishing 


you  and  our  cause  all  success,  we  remain  most 
cordially,— sir,  for  the  London  Conespondtng 
Society,  your  niends  and  fellow-labourers, 
(Signed)  M.  MAaoAaor,  chairman. 

Thomas  Uakoy,  secretary* 
«  No.  9,  Piccadilly. 

*'  To  the  secretary  of  the  Society  of  the 
Friends  of  the  People,  Edinburgh.'^  Addressed 
on  the  back  thus : 

'<Mr.  William  Skirving  secretary  to  the 
convention  of  the  Friends  of  the  People, 
Edinburgh.^' 

[The  answer  of  William  Skirving  read.] 

Indorsed,  <'  Received  the  lOth  of  June^ 
1793;  answered  the  SOth  of  July.*' 

«<  Edinharghy  95M  of  Aloy,  1798. 
*'  Mr. Hardy;— Sir,  Mr.  Urquhart  did  me 
the  pleasure  to  call  on  Thursday  afteraooo, 
and  delivered  your  letter  of  the  17th  current. 
I  am  much  pleased  with  the  conunts  of  ii; 
and  shall  lay  it  before  the  first  meeting  of  our 
societies  here,  which  however  does  not  take 
place  till  Monday  seven-night  I  would 
nave  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  your  favour 
by  yesterday's  post,  but  was  too  much  enf- 

{ Joyed  in  removing  our  household  to  another 
odging  to  attend  to  any  thing  else. 

^  If  either  you  in  England,  or  we  in  Scot- 
land should  attempt  separately  the  reform 
which  we,  I  trust,  seek  to  obtam,  we  should, 
by  so  doing,  only  expose  our  wttkness,  ana 
manifest  our  ignorance  of  the  oomtvtioii 
which  opposes  our  important  undertaking. 
If  we  sought  only  the  extirpation  of  one  set  of 
interested  men  from  the  management  of  na- 
tional afiairs,  that  place  might  be  given  to 
another  set,  without  affecting  the  vitals  ad- 
verse to  the  system  of  reform.  These  might 
be  easily  accomplished ;  but  to  cut  up  deep 
and  wide  rooted  prejudices,  to  give  enectual 
energy  to  the  dictates  of  truth,  in  fi^vour  of 
public  virtue  and  national  prosperity,  in  opp<>- 
sition  to  self  and  all  its  interested  habits,  and 
to  withstand  and  overawe  the  final  efforts  of 
the  powers  of  darkness,  u  the  work  of  the 
whole,  uid  not  of  a  part;  a  work  to  which 
mankind,  till  this  awful  penod,  were  never 
adequate,  because  never  till  now  disposed  to 
fhtternlze;  not  merely,  or  only  I  trust,  fron 
the  sense  of  the  common  danger  to  which 
we  are  exposed,  but  from  the  ennobling  prin- 
ciple of  universal  benevolence. 

**  I  know  no  greater  service  that  I  can  do 
my  country,  than  to  promote  the  union  you 
so  wisely  desire ;  and  I  am  happy  to  assure 
you  that  I  have  hitherto  discovered  no  senti- 
ment in  our  association  adverse  to  the  most 
intimate  and  brotherly  union  with  the  asio- 
ciationsin  England. 

^  I  think  the  minds  of  all  must,  in  the 
nature  of  thines,  be  now  turned  to  more  effeo- 
tual  means  of  reform.  Not  one  person  was 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  it  by  the  moat 
convincing  arguments  of  reason,  together  with 
the  most  unequivocal  espresaiona  of  univeEMl 
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de»re;  what  then  is  to  be  hoped  for  from 
repetition  M  am  only  afraid  that  the  bow  in 
England  against  reform  was  so  contracted  that 
in  returning,  it  may  break.  You  would  will- 
ingl V  learn,  vou  say,  from  us :  I  own  that  we 
ought  to  be  forward  in  this :  we  have  at  once, 
in  g;reat  wisdom,  perfected  our  plan  of  or^ni- 
cation ;  and,  if  we  were  in  the  (same  mde- 
pendent  state  of  mind  as  the  people  of  England, 
we  would  be  able  to  take  the  lead.  The 
associations  with  you  are  no  more,  I  fear, 
(excuse  my  freedom)  than  an  aristocracy  for 
the  good  of  the  people :  they  are  indeed  mo- 
derate, firm,  and  virtuous ;  and  better  cannot 
be :  but  we  are  the  people  themselves,  and  we 
are  the  first  to  show  that  the  people  can  both 
judse  and  resolve,  if  undirect^  by  faction, 
with  both  wisdom  and  moderation. 

"  I  have  not  a  higher  wish,  in  the  present 
exertions  for  reform,  than  to  see  the  people 
universally  and  regularly  associated,  because 
I  am  persuaded  tnat  the  present  disastrous 
engagements  will  issue  in  ruin,  ancHhe  people 
then  must  provide  for  themselves;  and  it 
would  be  unhappy,  when  we  should  be  ready 
to  act  with  unanunity.  to  be  occupied  about 
organization,  without  which,  however,  anarchy 
must  ensue.  We  will  not  need  but  to  bie 
prepared  for  the  event,  to  *  stand  and  see  the 

*  salvation  of  the  Lord.'  Let  us  therefore 
take  the  hint  given  us  by  our  opposers ;  let  us 
.begin  in  earnest  to  make  up  our  minds  re- 
lative to  the  extent  of  reform  which  we 
ought  to  seek ;  be  prepared  to  justify  it,  and 
to  controvert  objections;  let  us  model  the 
whole  in  the  public  mind;  let  us  provide 
every  stake  aba  stay  of  the  tabernacle  which 
we  would  erect,  so  that  when  the  tabernacles 
'of  oppression  in  the  palaces  of  ambition  are 

broken  down,  under  the  madness  and  folly  of 
their  supporters,  we  may  then,  without  anar- 
chy and  all  dangerous  delay,  erect  at  once  our 
tabernacle  of  righteousness,  and  may  the 
Lord  himself  be  in  it ! 

''  How  hurtful  to  the  feelings  of  a  reflecting 

mind  to  look  back  to  the  wretched  state  in 

which  the  Roman  monarchy,  enfeebled  and 

broken  by  its  own  corruptions,  left  the  nations 

.which  it  had  subjected !  like  *  sheep  without  a 

*  shepherd,  they  soon  became  a  prey  to  every 
invader,  because  there  was  none  to  gather 
and  unite  them ;  had  they,  foreseeing  the 
evil,  associated  for  mutual  defence,  no  robber 
would  have  been  able  to  enslave  them ;  they 

.would  have  given  laws  to  all  parties,  as  well 
as  to  themselves;  all  separate  colonies  and 
nations  would  have  sought  their  alliance :  but 
not  having  virtue  to  associate  and  heal  the 
divisions,  and  root  out  the  selfish  spirit,  which 
ambition|*iostering  governments  procure  to 
their  subjects,  they  fell  under  oppressors,  from 
under  whose  iron  sceptre  they  nave  never  yet 
been  able  to  deliver  themselves. 

"  Wc  may  suppose  an  event  which  we  de- 
precate; nay,  should  we  not  be  prepared  for 
every  possible  issue  of  the  present  unpreoe* 
ddifM  divisJona  of  mankind^  we  have  a  right 
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to  be  apprehennve  of  the  abilittes  of  our  own 
managers,  who  are  so  afisid  to  depart  from 
precedent,  that,  like  men  of  detail,  they  may 
t>e  inadequate  to  the  task  of  preserving  the 
vessel  from  shipwreck,  now  grappling  with 
danger,  not  only  great,  but  new  and  uncom* 
mon.  If  the  present  ministry  fail,  who  lifter 
them  shall  be  trusted  ?  It  requires  little  pene- 
tration to  see  the  anarchy  and  discord  which 
will  follow:  it  will  be  such  that  nothing  short 
of  a  general  union  among  the  people  them- 
selves will  be  able  to  heal:  haste,  therefore, 
to  associate,  at  least  to  be  ready  to  associate. 
If  then,  such  a  broken  state  of  thinss  should 
take  place,  the  civil  broils  that  wouldnecessa- 
rily  ensue,  would  soon  subside  before  the 
united  irresistible  voice  of  the  whole.  Do 
not,  I  entreat  you,  hesitate  thinking  such  a 
work  premature  as  yet :  but  a  month,  and 
then  it  may  be  too  late.  A  malignant  party 
may  be  already  formed,  and  only  waiting  for 
the  halting  of  the  present  managers ;  it  will 
then  be  too  late  to  seek  to  subject  to  delibera- 
tion, af\er  a  party  has  dared  the  act  of  rebel- 
lion. If  you  go  no  further  than  separate 
meetings  m  dmerent  towns,  we  will  not  be 
able  to  confide  in  your  confraternity,  because, 
while  in  such  a  state,  you  may  be  but  the 
toolsofafiution.  We  could  have  all  confi- 
dence,  and  unite  with  all  affection  in  one 
assembly  of  commissioners  from  all  countries 
of  the  world,  if  we  knew  they  were  chosen  by 
the  unbiassed  voice  of  the  people,  because 
they  would  come  up  with  the  same  disin- 
terested views  and  desires  as  ourselves^  bavins 
all  agreed  to  a  common  centre  of  union  ana 
interest;  but  we  could  not  confide  in  fellow- 
citizens  who  kept  aloof  from  such  union,  am} 
would  not  previously  affiliate  in  one  great  and 
indivisible  iamily. 

"  In  troubling  you  with  so  long  an  epistle, 
I  have  at -least  shown  my  inclination  to  coi^ 
respond.  I  have  also  hinted  at  things  whicd 
appear  to  me  the  present  subjects  of  connde<^ 
ration,  l>ecause  I  am  desirous  of  your  opinion 
upon  them ;  I  have  possibly  wrote  with  too 
much  freedom,  but  you  will  phweit  to  acoMmt 
of  z^  in  the  cause,  and  on  this  score  dis- 
charge my  design,  which  is  disinterested  and 
p^lanthropic.  With  sincere  esteem  and  a^ 
faction,  lam,  «r,  your  well-wisher, 

«'  W.  SsiaviHo,  seovtaiy.'* 

Mr.  Lataun.-yl  found  this  paper  in  Mr. 
Hardy's  possession. 

£It  was  read.] 

'<  10th  June,  1793. 
^  Sir; — It  b  with  singular  satisfaction  the 
committee  of  the  London  Corresponding  So* 
ciety  received  'your  letter ;  they  are  very  glad 
to  see  the  spirit  of  freedom  springing:  up  in 
Birmingham;  and  they  make  no  doaot  but 
that  the  zeal  of  your  society,  and  the  increase 
of  your  numbers,  will  soon  do  away  the  stigma 
thrown  on  jyour  town  by  the  unjustifiable 
behaviour  of  a  church  and  kins  mob.  We 
are  en^rely  of  your  opinion  wiu  regard  tp 
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tfaeoieoessity  of  a  senttai  unioa ; '  and  we'be- 
Ikve,  a»  you  40|  toal  vhen  once  tbe  coimtiy 
shall  have  so  united|  tbe  Neros  of  the  day  wiU 
be  forced  to  yield  to  the  iust  demand  of  a  long 
and  sofe  oppressed  people. 

**  With  pleasure  we  accept  your  proffered 
conespondence,  and  earnestly  beg  of  you  to 
ki  UB  bear  from  your  society  by  eyerr  oppor- 
tunity. We  wish  likewise  you  would  point 
out  to  us  some  safe  mode  of  conveyance  for 
auch  informations  and  publications  as  we  may 
think  necessary  to  be  transmitted  to  you. 
The  poet  we  no  ways  rely  on,  as  many  of  our 
letters  have  already  been  intercepted. 

^  If  any  of  the  members  of  your  sodety 
■hould  have  occasion  to  visit  this  metrapohs^ 
we  hope  you  will  not  let  him  come  without  a 
letter  from  yoo,  and  that  while  ttv^  atay  here 
thflor.will  frequently,  assist  at  the  meeting  of 
€ur  several  divisions,  and  by  thus  associating, 
commence  an  union  which  we  hope  soon  to 
see  spr^  itself  all  over  Britain. 

**  We  will  not  enter  into  a  detail  of  our 
^evances;  we  are  equally  well  infonned 
thereon,  and  all  alike  uioroughly  convinced, 
that  nothing  short  of  annual  parlnmMnts  and 
universal  suffiage  can  restore  tous  that  degree 
of  civil  liberty  we  are  justly  entided  to,  &c. 

Ac.  «  M.  BL c. 

«  T.  H. — -s. 
^  To  Mr.  T.  Kilmister,  secretary  to 

the  Birmingham  Sooety  for  Coo- 

alitutioaal  Information." 

Mr.  Xatijsiiii.--I  found  this  paper  in  Mr. 
Hardy's  house. 

[It  was  read.] 

^The  Political  Societies  of  Norwich  to  the 
secretary  of  the  London  Ck>rre8ponding 
Society.'' 

Indorsed,  ^  Received  tbe  USth  of  June, 
1793;  answered  the  2dth  of  July,  1793. 

^  Sir; — ^I  lately  received  your  letter  fiom 
Mr."  , dated  April  S2,  which,  through 

BuiUiplicityof  business,  we  have  omitted  to 
answer  —  hope  vou  will  excuse  tbe  delay. 
We  also  received  your  friendly  letter,  prior  to 
tha^  wherein  you  stated  three  propositions : 
first,  a  petition  to  his  majesty,  or  to  pailia- 
ment,  or  a  national  convention,  and  pidered 
one  of  our  -committee  to  answer  it.  Should 
l>e  glad  if  you  will  inform  me  whether  it  was 
attended  to ;  I  ^ve  my  opinion  on  tbe  subject 
to  the  ConstituUonal  Societv  of  London,  and 
found  their  ideas  congenial  to  my  own,  viz. 
an  adHresslo  the  king — futile ;  a  petition  to 
fnrliaraent  (as  a  con^uensd  jienpl^^-teler- 
aiUe;  a  national  convention  (iiciroamslances 
admitted)*-best  of  alL  To  what  an  alanaine 
crisis  are  we  arrived  I — ^tbe  junto  is  fonnen 
mad  established — ^the  people  become  a  prey, 
and  (to  adopt  the  phrase  of  an  Hibemian 
apostate)  are  treatea  as  a  swinish  mirititode, 
except  the  pnviiege  of  fattening.  Wars  must 
commcBoe  at  the  caprice  of  individuals; 
|»eople  Imn  ii«ra  their  houses  to  be  batcfaered; 
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wiodmflls  mutt  be  attacked,  at  the  risk  of 
being  carried  over  and  dashed  to  atoms;  the 
nation  drained  of  its  sustenance  to  support  a 
league,  &c.  &c.  &c.  Many  epithets  may  with 

freat  propriety  be  applied,  excepting  such  aa 
^x,  Sheridan,  Grey,  Erskioe^  Lsmsdowne^ 
Lauderdale,  Stanhope,  Paine,  Priestley,  Tooke, 
Wharton,  Macleod,  Barlow,  Mackintosh, 
Cooper,  besides  many  who  have  suffered 
imder  the  iron  hand  of,  &c.  and  when  the 
people  have  complained,  and  humbly  re- 
quested a  removal  of  abuses,  they  have  beea 
Xreated  with  insult.  Alas!  where  is  the 
m^estyof  the  people?  An  indifferent  observer 
would  suppose  it  to  center  in  stars  and  garters, 
ribbons,  and  costly  apparel,  palaces,  coachea 
and  hones,  with  aU  the  trumpery  of  puerile 
amusements ;  and  were  it  not  for  their  ac- 
cursed  consequences,  we  could  bear  with  it; 
but  when  we  consider  how  many  sweat,  and 
toil,  and  starve,  to  support  it,  how  can  we  be 
persuaded  but  that  there  is  a  contrivance 
between  the  land  owners  and  the  merchant  to 
hold  the  people  in  vassalage  ?  for  they  eat  up 
the  people  as  they  eat  bread ;  the  influence  of 
the  aristocracy  and  hierarchy  is  become  veiv 
alarming,  for  they  have  absorbed  and  swair 
lowed  up  the  people;  but  a  rumour  is  spread 
fifom  the  south,  and  it  is  terrible  to  tyrants ;  it 
stingp  their  mind — it  galls  their  flesh — and 
like  Pashur,  are  a  terror  to  themselves,  lest 
■the  people  should  assert  their  rights,  yours,  &c. 

**H.  Buckle.*' 
**  Please  to  direct  to  H.  Buckle." 

Mr.  GarroK. — We  now  propose  to  read  an 
answer  to  the  last  letter,  found  in  the  posse^ 
sion  of  the  prisoner. 

Mr.  Lauzun, — I  found  this  paper  in  Mr* 
Hardy's  house. 

[It  was  read.] 

**  London  S5M  of  July,  1793. 

**  Fellow  Citizen ;— The  liondon  Corres- 
ponding Society  have  received,  and  read  with 
pleasure,  your  letter  of  the  S5th  of  June ;  but 
the  answer  which  you  mention  to  have  been 
made  to  our  three  questions  has  not  yet  come 
to  hand.  We  shall  be  glad  to  be  informed  in 
your  next,  whether  it  was  ever  put  in  the  post* 
office. 

"  With  regard  to  the  questions  themselves, 
however  individuals  may  have  made  up  their 
miads  en  them,  the  pubhc  seemed  most  to 
approve  the  mode  of  petitbning  pariiament. 
We  accordingly  acquiesced,  and  sent  in  a 
petition  signed  by  near  d,000  persons.  With 
this  letter  you  wdl  recdve  a  copy  of  it;  and 
frith  its  nte  yoo  are  doubtless  not  unac- 
quainted. 

"  While  we  agree  with  yoo,  that  the  pec^le 
are  treated  like  swine,  we  are  forced  to  ae- 
knowMee,  that  some  among  them,  from  their 
sloth  and  ignorance,  scarcdv  deserve  better 
usw;  however,  unceasingly  labouring  to 
mcSoiate  their  condiUon  as  well  as  our  own, 
and  convinced  that  a  thorough  parliamentary 
lefonn  la  the  onfy  means  of  effectuating  ily  iM 
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finnly  pursue  our  fmrpoie^  kod  hi  Ae  most 
tsbnspicuous  iiwaner;  under  the  ^ye  of  the 
court,  in  the  middle  of  the  metropolis,  and  in 
the  very  nest  of  place  and  pension  hornet^ 
the  tavern  where  ReeVes,  the  tool  ^  of  the 
iunto,  holds  his  inauisitorial  tfibuna],  have 
lately  held  a  general  meeting  of  the  society, 
sent  forth  an  address  to  the  hation,  and  en« 
tered  into  some  spiiited  resolutions;  a  feW 
copies  of  which  we  desire  jfou  to  accept,  and 
promulgate  as  far  and  as  wide  is  you  can ;  at 
the  same  time  rest  assured^  that  the  finnilesB 
dbplayed  therein  is  not  oonSned  to  words, 
but  tluit  on  every  occasion  our  Society  will  be 
found  foremost  in  assertbgand  recovering  the 
Itfoerties  of  their  country. 

^  Exhorting  you,  therefore,  te  throw  aside 
all  unavailing  complaint,  we  Wish  you  lo 
occupy  yourselves  in  instructing  the  people, 
in  introducing  and  maintaining  order  and 
regularity  in  your  own  society,  and  in  forming 
a  Junction  with  all  others  associated  for  the 
same  purpose  throughout  the  nation,  by 
keepine  up  a  constant  correspondence  with 
them;  out,  above  all, orderly  ana  courageooily 
preparing  yourself  for  the  event ;  for  as  it  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  those  who  now  prey 
on  the  public  will  not  willingly  yield  up  tneir 
enjoyments,  nor  repossess  us  of  our  rights 
without  k  struggle,  which  by  their  behaviour 
in  Ireland  we  have  some  reason  to  think 
they  are  meditating,  and  perhapa  may-  intend 
to  effect  by  means  of  those  very  Ibl^igo  mer- 
cenaries who  are  now  paid  by  the  sweat  of 
our  brow,  and  whonn,  under  some  plausible 
petence,  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to 
umd  on  our  shore.  It  may- be  more  advan- 
tageous to  humanity  to  sliow  tiiem  at  first, 
that  their  opponents  are  neither  mob  nor 
nbble,  but  an  indignant  oppressed  people, 
in  whom  is  not  yet  entirely  extinct  the  valour 
of  their  forefathers. 

^  Union  and  increase  being  then  dor  only 
resources,  let  us  diligently  eiert  ourselves 
therein  with  teal  and  •  patience^  removii^ 
Ignorance  and  prejudice  with  fimness,  and  a 
consistent  behaviour ;  encounuring  those  who 
join  us ;  and  above  all,  avoimng  little  biek^ 
erings  among  ourselves,  ever  diaeountenane- 
ine  selfish  jealousies  and  private  ammosities> 
ta^  cordially  joining  with  heart  and  hand  in 
the  common  cause. 

^  Your  neighbourhood  must  severely  feel 
the  dreadful  consequences  of  an  iniquitous, 
depopulating,  and  ruinous  war;  bat  you  are 
not  the  only  sufferers.  From  various  parts 
of  the  country  we  learn,  that  the  war  abroad 
bos  already  spread  desolation  at  home ;  yet 
such  is  the  blindness  Of  some  folks,  that  they 
talk  of  its  being  continued  for  years.  Peace 
we  wish  to  all  men ;  but  to  such  friends  de- 
struction. Let  us  hear  from  you  soon,  and 
let  our  future  correspondence  be  more  regular. 
We  are  with  nncerity,  fellow  citicens,  for 
the  London  Corresponding  Seciety,  aa  your 
friends  and  Idiow  labourers  for  the  good 
of  ourcouatry.  -  V.  M.- 


Mr.  IMUHc^My  kfd,  I  shooU  wish*  to 

rit  a  question-^the  answer  to  which,  indeed, 
already  foTese^^whether  my  friends  aorosa 
the  t^ble  think  there  will  beany  prababilHy 
of  their  being  able  to  finish  their  evideiM 
within  a  time  that  human  nature  is  equal  fo 
pay  attention  tb  it;  because  if  not,  to  be  sura 
your  lordships  will  be  under  the  neceseity  of 
taking  some  step  to  hear  this  extraonfinaiy 
cause  in  a  manner  (insistently  with  that 
justice  which  is  due  both  to  the  Crown  and' 
to  the  prisoner.  I  confess,  that  for  osie^  I  da 
not  feel  myself  at  all  fatigued,  and  am  cs^ 
tiemely  ready  to  go  on,  and  to  remain  here 
any  length  oftime  wbieh  my  duty  to  the  pri« 
soner  can  possibly  require;  but  if  the  evidence 
on  the  part  of  the  crown  should,  ga  on  ta  sock 
an  extent  as  that  it  would  be  impossihle 
either  for  your  lordships  or  the  jury  to  give 
atay  farther  attention  (and  your  loi^sbips 
and  the  jury  are  but  men),  then  the  prisoneHo 
defence  could  iiot  possibly  be  heaitl}  thet«> 
fore,  I  should  humbly  suggest^  if  vour  loitU 
ships  find  it  is  in  vour  power  to  put  this  inta 
any  traiui^l  would  ask  my  learned  ^ieode^ 
whether  they  can  finish  their  evidenee  to- 
nicht  I  r 

Mr.  BoB«r.«^It  is  impossible. 

Lord  Chief  JusUoe  JByit«^What  is  your 
own  judgment  ay  to  the  course  we  ought  ta 
pursue?  Mr.  Attorney  Genetml,  hmve  yoi» 
nearly  condudedyour  evidence  f     . 

Mr.  Attorney  Oener4l,^Nx>i  half. 

Mr.  JEniicme,— It  is  very  material  foip  u» 
that  tiiejury  should  hesr«:«^ ' 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eft^-^An  to  whatv 
now  hinted  at,  it  is  tnaiier  of  'v^ry  great  ifa^ 
portance  to  the  public  justibei'of  the  country 
m  every  view  uf  it  It  isiindoubtedly  a  ge« 
neial  rm^  that  thersis  tobe  no  adjournment 
and  no  sepemtion  of  the'  jurf '  after  the  evi> 
dence  is  entered  upon,  until  the  jury  b»r» 
given  their  ^verdict*  That  is:  aruM  whichT 
sfaaii  never  trilftngly  depait  from,  nor  ever 
consent  to  depart  from-  but  in  a  case  of  ex* 
trcne  necesnty,  an4  wlMe%  Ifaeref^  the  ne» 
cessityof  theease  will  justify  «4Je«lation  fion^ 
the  strict  rule  df  law. 

I  think  the  necessity  4oes  eaist'  iii  et^ery 
case  in  which  it  shall  appear  that  Ibc  cause 
will  go  into  suflh  a  lengtnf  tbbt  the  AtteMo* 
of  a  jury  cannot  be  Iwpt  alive  to  itthitmghoul^ 
without  the  aasistanee  of  some  refiwuMOl  ( 
and  where,  from  that  length,  they  cannot  h$l9m 
that  assistance  firom  the  court,  which  Irylaw 
they  are  entitled  lo  have;  provided  that  ne» 
cessity,  therefore,  ieepparenl  in  this  case,  I 
should  certainly  readily  incline  to^ enter  tntoft* 
consideration  of  the  que8tion,^hether  we  cen^ 
and,  if  we  eon,  whetUer  we  ought  t#  adjourn  i 
and  ki  whatwjsy  it  maybe  dMie. 

I  know  thai,  in  poin^of  fhct^thereirasanad* 
joummentin  oneeriminal  eaast  buttbaiwusa' 

^  As  to  thfls  see  the  note  to  I«nijkom'a 
case,  mui,  VoL  7,pp.4Sn',eisijf.|nadlne  ease 
of  Lord  Delaaope^  VoL  11,  p.  9i99.  9eenlso- 
.VoL  tr,  pp.  1108,  Ud*. 
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■lifldaneaDor :  there  was  a  doubt  started  whe- 
ther in  that  casCy  thoueh  the  court  a^iourned, 
the  jury  should  not  be  Kept  together.  I  have 
ool  been  able  to  learn  with  any  certainty 
what  the  fiwt  was;  but  there  is  one  circum- 
stance from  whence  I  do  conclude  that,  in 
tnith,  the  jury  could  not  have  been  kept  to^ 
ther  during  the  whole  of  that  time,  because 
the  adjournment  there  was  over  an  entire 
day  at  two  different  times  in  the  course  of 
the  hearing  of  that  cause ;  and  I  have  no 
imagination  that  the  jury  were  kept  together 
dttrins  all  that  time,  unless  the  aqjoumment 
over  the  day  was  only  for  a  few  hours ;  but  it 
is  so  long  ago,  that  few  people  remember  how 
it  was;  1  conceive  that,  under  that  adjourn- 
mentt  the  jury  must  have  J)een  allowed  to 
separate. 

1  am  not  satisfied  that,  in  strict  law,  there 
is  a  clear  distinction  between  the  case  of  ak 
lowing  a  jury  to  separate  in  a  misdemeanor 
and  in  a  capital  case.  I  believe  the  rule  of 
law  is  the  same;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  strict  rule  was,  that,  even  in  a  civil 
^ase,  the  jury  could  not  separate  afkr  the 
case  was  once  gone  into. 

In  the  14  Harry  7th,  there  was  a  question 
debated  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber  (it  is  in 
the  year  book)  upon  the  efiect  of  the  jury 
having,  in  consequence  of  a  violent  storm  to 
which  they  were  exposed,  separated  for  a 
time;  they  afterwards  returned  again,  and 
delivered  their  verdict.  But  the  principal 
doubt  that  arose  in  that  case,  was  the  cir- 
cumstance of  a  juryman  bavins  taken  some 
laftesbment  firom  the  hand  of  a  uiend  of  one 
cf  the  fiarties;  .however,  that  question  never 
was  decided;  and  I  do  not  know  that  there  is 
any  other  case  in  which  the  question  has 
been  much  considered :  therefore,  if  the  coun- 
sel for  the  prisoner  make  the  application  to 
the  court  upon  the  ground  of  a  necessity  in- 
teresting to  the  prisoner,  and  if  the  counsel  for 
^e  prosecution  consent  to  that  application 
upon  such  grounds  as  are  proper  to  influence 
the  judgment  of  the  prosecutor,  it  seems  to  me 
ibaXf  in  some  way  or  other,  it  would  be  right 
tiiatan  a^joununent  should  take  place.  I 
should  have  no  difficulty  with  regard  to  the 
Court;  the  difficulty  that  occurs  to  my  mind 
is  with  regard  to  toe  separation  of  the  jury.. 
R^iulariy,  and  properly,  and  agreeably  to  the 
ancient  course,  the  jury  ought  to  be  kept  to- 
gether. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  civil  cases  in 
the  old  books  wnere  the  jury  could  not  wee, 
or  something  happened  in  the  course  of  the 
cause  that  nude  it  necessary  for  the  Court  to 
be  consulted  before  the  cause  could  proceed. 
The  practice  was  where  the  jury  was  sent  for 
from  the  country  to  Westmmster-ball,  there 
a  hostel. was  provided  for  them,  and  they 
were  always  sent  back  to  their  hostel :  there 
they  were  attended  by  an  officer,  and  kept 
ficomall  communication:  but  modem  times 
have  totally  changed  the  habits  of  business, 
and  there  are  haral  v  any  traces  of  that  now 
lefti  and  tbftt  sort  of  thing  i9  impncticahle. 


I  made  some  inquiry  what  misht  be  done 
(the  subject,  }pou  see,  was  not  totallv  out  of  my 
thoughts)  if  it  should  so  happen  that  the  ne- 
cessities of  public  justice  should  extort  from 
us  a  departure  from  the  general  rule :  and  the 
sheriffs,  who  have  been  always  disposed  to  dp 
what  is  right  for  them  to  do,  and  to  give  us  all 
theasustance  that  is  possible,  did  promise 
thatthejr  would  endeavour  to  accommodate 
the  jury  in  this  house:  whether  that  can  be 
done,  or  whether  we  can  depart  even  from 
that  strictness,  and  suffer  the  jur^  to  so  to 
their  own  houses,  upon  the  apphcation  of  the 
prisoner  and  the  consent  of  tne  prosecutor, 
taking  their  word  of  honour  that  tney  would 
have  no  communication  with  any  body  upon 
the  subject  of  this  cause;  that  is  a  question 
upon  which  I  should  much  wish  to  hear  what 
my  brothers  have  to  say,  after  asking  the 

Question  again  of  the  sheriff,  what  can  be 
one  here? 

Mr.  Sheriff  JSojiKr.— M^  colleague  and  I 
have  made  the  best  provision  the  place  will 
admit ;  we  have  prepared  a  room  and  beds. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre^ — It  is  a  distressing 
thing  to  put  the  jurv  into  these  circum*^ 
stances,  which  I  should  be  soriy  for,  but  it  ia 
better  than  sitting  up  for  three  days  and  two 
nights^  which,  for  any  thing  I  can  see,  must 
be  the  case.  I  am  very  ready  to  take  my 
share  of  the  fiitigiie,  but  my  apprehension  is, 
that  the  cause  cannot  be  so  enectually  tried 
as  it  would  be  if  the  Court  and  jury  had  the 
refreshment  of  food  and  rest. 

Mr.  EftkvU4 — ^It  is  impossible  to  figure  to 
one's  self  a  more  delicate  situation  than  that 
which  we  hold  who  stand  as  counsel  for  a 
person  who  is  upon  trial  for  his  life ;  at  the 
same  time,  my  lord,  I  can  have  no  difficulty 
in  saying  that  I  should  think  the  prisoner  at 
the  Mr  perfectly  secure  in  taking  the  solemn, 
word  of  honour  of  each  gentleman  upon  the 
jury  that  he  would  not  be  approached  (as  no 
gentleman  upon  the  jury  would  be  approach* 
id)  by  any  man  living  upon  the  subject  of  the 
cause :  and  I  am  very  sure  that,  if  I  could  not 
depend  upon  the  word  of  honour  of  each  gen- 
tleman of  that  jury,  in  fulfilment  of  that 
pledge,  I  should  address  them  to  very  little 
purpose,  even  upon  theu*  oath.  I  shall  re- 
commence as  to  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  to 
S've  that  indulgence  to  the  gentlemen,  under 
te  very  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Lprd  Cliief  Justice  Eyre, — I  think  it  is  not' 
simply  that  he  may  give  that  indulgence,  I 
thiiik  he  must  adc  it  as  necessary  to  his  de- 
fence. 

Mr.  Ertkint, — ^I  certainly  advise  him  to  ask 
it  I  ask  it  upon  the  difference  of  being  in 
this  house  or  going  to  their  homes.  The 
gentlemen  seem  to  have  paid  very  great  at- 
tention to  this  cause  hitherto ;  it  is  my  earn-  - 
est  wish  they  may  do  so  throughout,  to  the 
evidence  on  the  part  of  the  crown  as  well  as 
to  theevidence  on  the  part  of  the  defendant ; 
andl  am  willing  that  tney  shall  be  as  finee  as 
air,  with  the  single  restrictk>n|  that  they  willi 
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not  suffer  tbenselves  to  be  approached  in  the 
way  of  influence ;  and  the  eentlemen  will  not 
thinkit  much  that  that  should  be  required^con- 
aidering  the  very  pecuHar  nature  or  this  case. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Macdonald. — ^The  reason 
why  the  jorv  should  never  separate  was,  that 
they  shoula  not  give  in  their  verdict  under 
any  improper  impression ;  but  if  that  should 
Superinduce  an  utter  impossibility  that  justice 
oould  be  done  either  by  the  Jury  or  the  bench ; 
Qay^  by  the  witnesses  possibly,  whose  recol- 
lection, if  they  sit  up  for  manv  hours,  must  be 
•xtremely  imperfect:  and  if  the  gentlemen  at 
the  bar  cannot  do  justice  to  their  clients  on 
either  side,—  if  that  is  the  ease,-  and  justice 
cannot  be  done,  you  mast  look  to  the  prisoner, 
bis  case  requires  equal  regard.  The  prosecu- 
tor's evidence  had  the  opportunRy  of  being 
heard  when  the  iury  were  fresh;  now,  if  they 
are  incapacitated  to  attend  to  his  case  in  the 
my  that  his  ease  requires,  justice  will  not  be 
done  to  him. 
,  If  we  are  under  the  absolute  necessity  of 
departing  in  somfe  degree  from  the  strict  rule, 
I  think  we  should  depart  as  little  as  possible ; 
and,  therefore,  I  confess  the  onl^r  hesitation  in 
sny  mind  is  between  the  jury*s  being  accommo-^ 
dated  here  and  their  going  home  to  their  own 
houses :  I  have  a  great  deal  of  difficulty,  I 
own,  aboirt  that. 

Mr.  Ertkine. — ^I  wish  to  be  understood  that 
it  was  a  matter  of  great  indifference  to  me,  and 
it  only  arose  from  a  desire  I  had  in  my  mind 
that  the  jury  should  not  be  deprived  of  going 
home  to  their  own  families  for  want  of  a  con- 
sent from  ihe,  and  I  am  persuaded  I  hazard 
nothing  by  that  consent. 

Mr.  Garrow, — We  have  the  same  anjiious 
desire,  provided  it  cao  be  done  consistently 
t^ith  the  rules  oflaw,  that  the  jury  may  hie 
accommodated. 

*«Lord  Chief  Justice  JJyrc— If  the  jury  Kve 
at  a  great  distance,  they  might  rather  choose 
to  sleep  here. 

One  of  the  Jury. — I  live  at  Marybone,  and 
am  fatlier  an  invalid,  but  I  would  rather  go 
home. 

[Several  of  the  jury  said  they  wished  to  go 
home.] 

Mr.  BaroB  Hotham,~^Mr.  Erskine  stated 
himself  to  be  in  a  very  delicate  situation. 
Which  he  certainly  is ;  and  it  is  impossible  for 
him  not  to, see  that  the  Court  also  are  in  a 
tery  delicate  situation;  because,  as  to  our- 
selves, if  the  acQoumment  is  lo  take  place, 
every  l>odv  knows  that  there  is  no  reason  why 
Wfi  snoidd  be  kept  in  this  house ;  we  may  go 
to  our  respective  homes ;.  at  the  same  time, 
there  never  has  been  an  instance  of  a  jury  se- 
parating,, and  goins  away  in  the  manner  that 
is  now  proposed.  I  confess  I  think  that  there 
laay  be  very  serious  consequences  from  it. 
As  to  the  necessity^  I  think  nobody  can  re* 
sist  it;  it  is  evident  that  the  trial  must  go  to 
SMcha  length,  that  it  cannot  be  proceeded 
upon  salely  without  some  sort  of  an  adjourn- 
ment of  that  kind :  but  I  do  foresee  very 
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serious  difficultios  hereaAer,  as  welt  as  pner- 
haps  in  this  fery  case,  in  gentlemen  going 
home,  and  separating  themselves.  It  is  a 
very  delicate  and  unpleasant  situation  to  be 
oblieed  to  say  to  gentlemen  that  they  must 
be  kept  here  all  ni^ht ;  but  really,  if  I  am 
forced  to  speak,  I  Uiink  ithat  they  ought  not 
to  separate. 

Mr.  Justice  Bnller, — Here  is  an  alderman 
who  remembers  the  trial  of  Bet  Canning  ;♦ 
he  informs  me/  that,  to  his  knowledge,  the 
jury  went  home  during  that  trial. 

Mr.  Alderman  NeKinan4 — I  remember  it 
perfectly  well ;  I  spent  the  evening  with  one' 
of  the  jury. 

Lorp  Chief  Justice  Eyre, — De  you  think 
you  are  able  to  go  on  all  nieht  ?  if  you  do  g9 
on  all  ni^ht  we  shall  make  but  a  certain  pro- 
gress, and  I  am  afraid  we  shall  be  in  no  con^ 
dition  to  pursue  our  business  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Justice  Buller. — I  understand  the  she-> 
riffs  have  beds  prepared  here  for  all  the  juty. 

Mr.  Sheriff  Earner. — There  are  beds  and 
roattrasses  prepared. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — ^The  rule  of  lavr 
is  clear  beyond  all  doubt ;  at  the  same  time^ 
the  necessity  of  public  justice  arises  distinctly 
and  visibly,  and  is  felt  by  all  mankind :  in 
my  apprehension,  that  will  justify  a  departure 
from  the  strict  rule,  but  it  will  only  justify 
that  departure  as  far  as  the  necessity  goesy 
and  there  tlie  difficulty  is:  but,,  to  be  sure,  if 
the  jury  can  be  accommodated,  and  can  have 
that  refreshment  which  is  necessary  to  eo  on, 
without  separating,  then  the  necessity  f  have 
been  speaking  of  does  not  carry  them  through 
the  whole  case  of  being  allowed  to  separate. 
As  there  is  nu  doubt  in  any  body's  mind 
about  it,  we  must  desire  the  sheriffs  to  give 
the  jury  all  the  accommodation  they  can  fur- 
nish them  with^and  we  must  desire  of  them  to 
submit  to  a  difficulty  which  I  am  very  sorry 
is  imposed  upon  them^  but  which  I  do  not  seer 
any  means-  of  avoidmg.  BaiKffs  must  be 
sworn  to  attend  the  jury.  The  counsel  for 
the  prisoner  will  observe,  that  the  record 
must  be  made  up  as  of  the  first  day  of  the 
trial. 

Mr.  Ertkine. — Be  it  so,  in  the  most  enn 
phatical  way,  for  the  purposes  of  law  and  jus- 
tice. 

[Four  bailiffs  were  swam  to  attend  the  jmy.] 

Mr.  Ertkine, — My  lord,  all  this  immense 
body  of  papers  has  been  seized,  and  been  a 
long  time  in  the  hands  of  the  officers  of  the 
crown — We  applied  to  see  them,  but  were  re- 
fused— we  applied  to  the  privy  council,  and 
were  refused^ we  were  referred  to  your  lord- 
ship, because  they  knew  your  lordship  could 
not  grant  such  a  request — we  are  therefore  here 
with  all  these  papers  tumbled  upon  our  heads, 
without  the  least  opportunity  of  examining 
them,  and  yet  from  tnis  mass  of  papers,  which 

*  See  the  case  in  this  Collectien,  Vol.  19, 
p.  S8S. 
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the  attorney-general  took  nine  hours  to  read, 
the  act  of  compassing  the  king^s  death  is  to 
be  collected.  From  a  view  of  the  whole,  I 
trust  your  lordships  will  be  disposed  to  in- 
dulge me— indeed  I  shall  expect,  m  justice  to 
the  prisoner,  that  I  may  have  an  opportunity, 
hefbre  I  address  the  jurf  upon  this  mass  of 
evidence,  to  know  what  is  in  it,  because  your 
lordships  must  very  well  know  that,  though 
taking  all  the  pains  I  can  to  look  at  it  as  it  is  reul, 
yet  it  IS  quite  impossible  for  the  human  mind 
to  take  it  in,  or  form  any  idea  of  it,  without  an 
hour  or  two  at  least  (&«  I  should  not  require 
more)  to  take  it  into  consideration.  When  I 
look  across  the  table,  and  see  I  am  address- 
ing myself  to  hon.  gentlemen  of  the  profes- 
sion, who  know  the  situatbn  I  am  in,  I  can- 
not doubt  their  consent — and  the  reason  I 
mention  it  now  is,  that  there  may  not  be  an^ 
inconvenience  to  your  loidsh^i  in  praying  thia 
upon  the  sudden. 

I  declare,  upon  my  honour,  as  far  as  relates 
to  myself  and  my  friend  who  is  assigned  as 
counsel  for  the  prisoner,  we  have  no  design 
whatever  to  trespass  upon  the  time  and  pati- 
ence of  the  Court,  and  your  lordships  have 
seen  to-day  how  little  of  vour  time  we  have 
consumed — we  have  no  desire  upon  earth,  I 
appeal  to  God  in  it,  but  to  do  oar  best,  to  do 
justice  to  the  person  your  lordship  has  assign- 
ed  ufl  counsel  for. 

Loid  Chief  Justice  JE^rs. — ^We  shall  cer- 
tainly be  disposed  to  give  the  counsel  for  the 
prisoner  all  leasonal^e  opportunity  to  make 
^e  best  defence  the  nature  of  the  case  is  ca- 
pable of.  I  observe  the  ercater  number  of 
papers  that  have  been  read,  and  tho  most  im- 
portant as  yet,  are  papers  that  are  printed, 
and  before  us,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  di^ 
ficulty  as  to  them,  for  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  printed  papers  have  been  very  well 
coDsioered — To-morrow  we  shall  see  what 
the  papers  will  be ;  if  there  are  any  which 
appear  to  us,  or  shall  appear  to  you,  to  bo  pa- 
pers that  require  a  careful  casting  your  eye 
over  before  vou  prepare  for  your  defence, 
I  shall  certainly  propose  to  the  Court  that  you 
sliould  have  a  reasonable  opportunity  for  so 
dowg. 

Mr.  £rsA»ne.-^Those  that  are  printed  are 
thrown  together,  your  lordship  must  observe^ 
in  a  stranee  way. 

Lord  Cnief  Baron  Aforirma/J.-— With  re- 
spect to  the  complaint  of  the  privy  council, 
there  is  no  instance,  I  believe,  of  their  ever 
sttfierinesuch  a  communication. 

Mr.  llriA:tiie.— I  am  not  complaiiung  of 
the  privy  council — we  were  referred  by  the 
privy  council  to  the  crown,  and  by  the  crown 
to  your  lordship. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  'Ryr^-^X  do  not  think  it 
possible  for  the  Court  to  have  interfectd  upon 
an^gfouad.  It  is  one  thii^  to  permit  Ihe priso- 
ner to  see  the  evidence  that  is  to  be  maoe  use 
of  against  him,  and  it  is  another  thing,  if  it 
should  so  happen,  that  in  tlie  seiring  Qf  his 
papers,  there  are  papers  not  fit  to  be  made  use 


of  against  him,  but  that  are  necessary  for  hi« 
defence,  that  such  pa)>ers  should  have  been 
seen;  in  that  case,  I  apprehend  that  upon* 
an  application  to  the  priny  council  or  the  se* 
cretary  of  state,  that  they  would  do  what  pub- 
lic justice  requires— order  access  to  such  pas' 
pers.    The  pa|iers  which  arc  to  be  producid 
by  the  prosecutor,^  a  prisoner  never  hsA  by  law^ 
nor  ought  to  have  an  opportunity  of  examin«» 
ing  till  they  are  produced  in  evidence.    Pa-^' 
pers  that  are  not  neeessary  for  tho  pr oseoution, 
out  necessary  for  his  defence,  come  under  a 
very  difterent  predicament,  and  I  think  the 
rule  held  upon  them  would  be  very  difibrent. 

Mr.  Lno  —The  papers  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Sayre  *  bad  been  seiaed,  and  the  chief  justice 
said,  give  notice  of  tho  papers  you  want,  and 
move  for  them. 

Lord  Chief  Justke  J^0. — If  you  asked  to- 
look  at  those  papers  wmch  were  intended  to 
be  produced  against  you,  I  do  not  think  thar 
was  right. 

Mr.  C7i6At.-.We  asked  to  look  at  thatbook,^ 
that  we  might  see  what  papers  were  neoefr** 
sary  for  oiu*  defence. 

Lord  Cliicf  Justice  £yr«.— .1  believe  we  had 
better  not  discuss  the  thing  now. 

Adjourned  (it  now  being,  a  quarter  past 
19  o*clock  ou  Tuesday  morumg)  to  ei^ht 
o'clock. 


^uiani  IhuseintheOld  Baite^  Wednetdby, 

Present,— L(>rd  Cliief  Justice  Eyre,  Lord  Cliief  • 
Baron  Macdonald,.  Mr.  Baron  Uotliam,  Mr.. 
Justice  Buller,  Mr.  Justice  GrokC,  and 
other  hb  mc^esty*»  justices,  &c.  • 

Thomas  Hardy  set  to  the  bar. 

Mr.  John  Gurmll. — I   found   this   letter 
among  the  prboner*s  papers. 

[It  was  cead.] 

Ltmdan,  tMa  &tk  Octr.  n9S. 

**  Dear  Sir; — With  pleasure  I  peruse  your ^ 
favour  of  the  Od  inat.  but  as  yet  have  seen 
nor  heard  nothing  of  the  two  copies  of  Mr. 
Muir*s  trial,  which  you  mention  aa  being  sent 
to  the  society  and  myself;  be  kmd  enough, 
notwithslaivling,  to  return  thai  gentleman 
thanks  for  his  polite  attention,  and  assure 
hiniy  that  we  view  him  in  the  light  of  a  mat^ 
tyr  to  freedom  as  weU  as  Mr.  Palmer,  and 
that  our  warmest  hopes  are,  that  the  of^ 
pressors  of  mankind  will  either  be  ashamed 
or  aliraid  of  carrying  their  re vengefid 
into  execution. 

**  The  general  convention  which  yon 
tion,  appears  to  Mr.  Margavot  (to  whon)  alono 
I  have  communicated  your  letter)  and  myseU^ 
to  be  a  veiy  excellent  measure ;  and  aa  such| 
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'J  ooiiM  ivish  you  without  delay  to  communi- 
cate it  officially  to  our  society,  without  any 
•'ways  mentioumg  that  you  had  written  to' me 
•pritately.  If,  in  your  official  letter,  you  should 
require  of  us  to  send  a  deputation  to  that 
meeting,  I  have  no  doubt  but  our  society 
would  with  pleasure  accept  the  invitation; 
and  I  am  persuaded  it  would  do  much  good. 
Our  freedom,  as  you  justly  observe,  depends 
entirely  upon  ourselves,  and  upon  our  avail- 
ing ourselves  of  this  opportunity,  which,  once 
lost,  may  not  be  soon  recovered.  I  am  glad  to 
discover  by  your  testimony,  that  1  was  not 
•nistaken  in  the  high  opinion  I  always  had  of 
Jord  Daer's  patriotism ;  a  title  may  be  a  bar 
to  disinterested  patriotism,  but  it  seetas. 
lie  has  evinced  it  not  to  be  an  insuperable  one. 
"  You  are  right ;  it  is  true,  that  we  have 
fiad  another  general  meeting,  at  which  a 
hastily  composed,  and  suddenly  produced 
address  to  the  king  was  read,  applauded,  and 
agreed  to  be  presented,  but  on  a  cool  revisa], 
tne  said  addr^s  being  found  to  be  more  ill- 
xiatured  than  spirited,  more  dangerous  in  its 
lan^age  than  advantageous  in  its  object, 
besides  being;  too  long,  the  committee^  with 
the  approbation  of  the  society,  have  adopted 
another,  much  safer,  more  apposite,  and  relat- 
ing solely  to  the  war — inclosed  you  have  a 
«t)py  of  it.  But  yon  was  misinformed.,  when 
you  was  told  we  passed  any  resolution  at  that 
tneellng,  for  we  only  came  to  one,  and  that 
lather  of  a  private  nature,  namely,  that  the 
4:onductof  sir  James  Saunderson  in  prevent- 
ing the  meeting  of  the  London  Corresponding 
Societv  at  the  Globe  tavern.  Fleet-street,  was 
<ff  such  a  nature  as  to  placv  him  below  our 
censure. — ^Deal*  sir,  please  to  write  to  the  so- 
ciety as  soon  as  possible,  officially.  lam,  most 
sincerely, — ^your  fellow  labourer,  and  well- 
wisher,  Thomas  Uardt. 

^'  P.  S.  Mr.  Margarot  desires  to  be  remem- 
bered to  you  in  the  most  affectionate  manner. 
Do  not  in  future,  on  the  address  of  yqur  letters 
to  me,  mention  any  thing  of  the  London  Cor- 
responding Society,  for  it  was  a  thousand  to 
one  that  I  received  that  letter  by  post 

^  Mr.  Wm.  Skirving,  Head  of  the 
Horse  Wy nde,  £d iab urgh .'' 

Mr.  Thomas  Maeleun,^!  found  this  letter 
at  Mr.  Adams's. 

Mr.  Wood  to  Alexander  Grant, — Look  at 
the  indorsement  on  this  letter.  Do  you  be- 
lieve that  to  be  the  pri^ner*s  hand-writing } 
— The  indorsement  is-^"  To  be  retiuned  to 
the  committee  on  Thursday  next." — I  oelieve 
that  is  Mr,  Hardy's  hand-writing. 

[It  was  read.] 

<<  Edinburgh,  Oct.  5th,  1793. 
''Brother  Hardy; — ^The  letter  and  this 
paper  will  explain  themselves.  I  was  at  a 
meeting  on  tne  day  this  mentions,  and  the 
4etermmation  of  the  association  are  universal 
suffrages  and  annual  parliaments,  and  it  was 
the  tmanimoas  desire  and  wish  of  that  meet- 


ing, that  two  persons,  if  possible,  should  be 
sent  from  our  society  In  £ndand,  as  delegates^ 
to  meet  our  dear  northern  friends  in  the  ensu- 
ing convention.  I  must  earnestly  desire  the 
said  wish  of  our  friends  here  may  be  complied 
with,  as  it  will  add  to  the  dignity  of  our  asso- 
ciation in  particular,  and  to  the  convention  in 
general,  and  will  further  the  common  cause 
much,  in  a  way  the  judgment  of  our  associa- 
tion must  hit  upon,  without  any  explanation 
of  mine.  If  any  person  could  oe  elected  of 
sound  principles^  a  clear  understanding 
speaker,  with  a  long  head  and  a  good  warm 
heart  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  having  it  in 
view,  and  not  his  own  aggrandizement,  such 
a  delegate  would  be  of  great  service.  If  such 
a  one  is  chosen,  he  must  be  here  by  tlie 
twenty-ninth  day  of  this  month,  as  the  con« 
vention  meets  on  that  day ;  and  if  my  poor 
feeble  efforts  will  be  of  anv  service  to  the  con- 
vention aa  the  other  delegate,  the  London 
Corresponding  Society  may  command  me  for 
tlie  support  of  their  mlcrests  as  far  as  I  am 
capable;  but  those  of  you  who  kn6w  me, 
know  I  am  no  speaker,  much  less  an  orator, 
but  this  I  will  say,  my  heart  lies  in  the  right 
places  and  hates  and  abhors  all  despots. 
Please  to  communicate  this  to  our  friends, 
and  let  me  know  the  society's  determination, 
if  they  will  honour  me  with  their  confidence* 
I  am  often  with  our  friend  Muir;  he  bears  his 
confinement  with  a  fortitude  of  soul,  inspired 
with  the  genius  of  liberty;  he  is  welL  I 
have  much  to  say,  but  I  must  leave  off.  This 
letter  will  be  delivered  by  my  servant,  which 
must  have  a  speedy  answer,  because  of  the 
approaching  meeting  here.  Every  thiae  of 
moment  I  will  communicate  to  )rou  trom 
time  to  time;  and  wishing  destruction  to  all 
human  butchers,  and  success  to  all  friends  of 
liberty,  I  remain,  brother  Hardy,  yours  to 
command,  A.  Calender." 

<*  My  servant  will  show  you  my  direction." 

Mr.  William  Scott  sworn.— Examined  by  Mr. 

Wood. 

Where  did  you  find  this  paper  ?--'It  ivas 
found  among  the  papers  of  William  Skirving, 
secretary  to  the  convention  at  Edinburgh* 

Alexander  Grant  said  he  believed  it  to  be 
the  prisoner's  hand-writing. 

[It  was  read.] 

«  London,  25th  Oct.  1793. 
*'  Dear  Sir ;— According  to  promise,'  I  have 
this  day  to  acquaint  you,  that  we  had  yester« 
day  a  general  meeting  of  the  London  Corres* 
ponding  Society,  for  the  purpose  of  takins 
into  consideration  youi*  kina  invitation  to  send 
two  delegates  to  the  convention  which  is  to 
be  held  in  Edinburgh.  The  society  have  for 
that  purpose  made  choice  of  Maurice  Marga- 
rot and  Joseph  Gerrald,  who  will  both  be  with 
you  shortly,  and  will  deliver  into  your  conven- 
tion their  vouchers  of  delegation.  For  the 
recital  of  the  curious  incidents  attendant  on 
our  general  meeting,  I  tefer  yoa  to  the  dele- 
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gates  themselves.    I   am,  most  Nncesely, 
y»u  respectiiil  friend  and  well-wlsber, 

"*  Thomas  UAmoy. 
"  No.  9,  Piccadilly. 
<<  Mr.  Wm.  Skirvine,  head  of  the 
«  Horse  Wynde,  Edinburgh." 

Mr.  Wood  to  Mr.  William  Sca».^Where 
was  this  paper  found? — ^Itwas  found  among 
Skir\'iDg'5  papers. 

Mr.  Qibbt. — ^You  found  this  yourself,  I  sup- 
pose.—I  did  not. 

Then  you  should  not  have  answered  in  that 
manner. — The  question  was  put  in  such  a 
way  that  I  thought  I  was  bound  to  ]g;ive  a 
direct  answer.  I  will  explain  the  cu-cum- 
stance.  On  the  4th  of  December,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  convention  had  attracted  the 
notice  of  those  in  Edinburgh  wtio  had  the 
charge  of  the  police — 

Mr.  G»6frt.->We  do  not  want  all  this;  we 
4>nly  want  to  know  whether  you  saw  this 
found,  or  saw  it  in  his  possession  ? — ^I  did  not 
see  it. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre, — ^What  do  you 
know  about  the  paper? — A  warrant  was 
issued  at  my  instance ;  the  papers  found  in  his 
possession  were  put  into  two  bags  and  sealed 
up ;  the  bags  were  brought  sealed  from 
fikirving's  lodgings  to  the  omce  where  he  was 
examined. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — Where  were 
you  at  that  time  ? — I  was  present  in  the  office 
when  he  was  examined. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — ^Then  the  first 
time  ^ou  saw  any  thing  of  this  paper  was 
when  it  was  produced  at  the  office  by  a  person 
who  brought  it  in  a  sealed  bag :  is  it  so  ^-^ 
Yes. 

Mr.  Wood. — And  opened  in  the  presence  of 
Skirving?---Yes. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre, — He  has  proved, 
that  upon  a  warrant  having  issued  to  appre*- 
hend  bkirv]ng,  there  was  a  sealed  bag  brought 
to  the  office ;  Skirvihg  was  present,  and  that 
tealtnl  bag  was  opened,  and  the  letter  was 
produced. 

(To  Alexander  Grant,) — ^Look  at  the  signa- 
t;ure  to  this  paper ;  do  3rou  believe  that  to  be 
the  prisoner's  hand-writing? — ^Yes,  I  believe 
Uis. 

Do  you  know  any  of  the  other  ^gnatures? 
—I  do  not 

{It  was  rea4*  ] 

'^  Articles  oi  Instruction  given  to  citizen 
Joseph  Gerrald,  delc^te  from  the  Lon- 
don Corresponding  Society  to  the  ensuing 
convention  in  Edinburgh,  for  the  purpose 
.of  obtaining  a  thorough  parliamentary 

reform- 

*^  1st.  He  shall  on  no  account  depart  from 
the  original  object  and  principles  of  this  so- 
ciety, namely,  the  obtaining  annual  parlia- 
znents  and  uiuversal  suffi-age  by  rational  and 
lawful  means. 

**  Snd.  He  is  directed  to  support  the 
^jpinion^  that  representatives  in  parliament 
pugbt  to  be  paid  hy  their  constituents. 


*'  3rd.  Iliat  the  election  of  sfaedffii  ought 
to  be  restored  to  the  people. 

'<  4th.  That  juries  ought  to  be  chosen  by  lot. 

**  5th.  That  active  means  ought  to  be  used 
to  make  every  man  acquainted  with  thie 
rights  and  duties  of  a  juryman. 

*<  6th.  That  the  hberly  of  the  press  must 
at  all  events  be  supported,  and  that  tiic  publi- 
cation of  political  truths  can  never  be  crimw 
nal. 

"  7  th.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  people  to 
resist  any  act  of  parliament  repugnant  to  the 
original  principles  of  the  constitution,  as 
would  be  every  attempt  to  prohibit  associations 
for  the  purpose  of  reform. 

'*  8th.  That  this  society,  considering  all 
party  names  and  distinctions  as  hostile  to  this 

general  welfare,  do  absolutely  restrict  their 
elegate  from  assuming  or   accepting   any 
thing  of  that  nature. 

**  9th.  That  this  society  further  require, 
that  the  delegate  shall  be  punctual  and 
frequent  in  liis  correspondence  with  this  so^ 
ciety.  Ud.  HoDGSos,  chairman. 

Tuos.  Ha|idv,  secretary.*' 

"  General  Meeting,  24th  Oct.  1793. 

"  Instructions  to  citizen  Gerrald, 
London  Corresj^onding  Society,  No.  3." 

Mr.  Wood  to  Mr.  William  Scoit.S^^m 
these  papers  found  in  the  same  manner  ?•— 
Yes,  both  these  were  found  at  the  same  time. 

Alexander  Grant  said  he  believed  this  to  b0 
the  prisoner's  signature. 

[They  were  read.] 

<^  At  a  general  veeting  of  the  London  Corres^ 
ponding:  Society,  held  at  citizen  BrieK 
lat's,*  Hackney-road,  84th  Oct.  1793.     . 

"  This  is  to  certifv,  that  Maurice  Margaro^ 
was  this  day  duly  elected  a  delegate  to  repre- 
sent this  society  at  the  ensuing  convention  tQ 
be  held  at  Edinburgh,  for  the  purpose  of  ob* 
taining  \  thorough  reform  in  the  parliament 
tary  representation  of  Great  Britain.  ^ 

^  RicuARD  Hodgson,  chairman. 
*'  Thomas  Hardy,  secretary. 

<' Certificate  to  Citizen  Margarot,  London 
Corresponding  Society. 

*^  Mr.  Wm.  Skirving. 

<*  Certificate  of  citizen  Margarot." 

'^  At  a  general  meeting  of  the  London  Corres^ 
poudingSociety,  held  at  Citizen  BriellaVs, 
llackney-road,  S4th  Oct.  1793. 

^  This  is  to  certify,  that  Joseph  Gerrald 
was  this  day  iluly  elected  a  delegate  to  repre- 
sent this  society  at  the  ensuing  convention  to 
be  held  in  Edinburgh,  for  Qie  purpose  of 
obtaining  &  thorough  reform  in  the  parliament 
tary  representation  of  Great  Britain. 

"  Richard  Hodgson,  chairman. 
"  Thomas  Haedt,  secretary. 
»— ^■^— ^     II  .^^^■^— ^■^»^»^»^^.^»^^— ^— .j^^^^^^^^i^-^"^— ^— 

*  See  his  trial  for  seditious  wordsy  VqI*  99| 
p.  909;  of  this  CoUeptioQt 
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'^  Citben  Gemddfs  commiHsion,  London  Cor- 
responding Society.  Signed  Thomas 
Hfl^y. 

**  Mr.  Wm.  Skirving.  . 

'•  Certificate  of  Citizen  Gerrald." 

Mr.  William  Sco^^.— These  papers  were 
found  in  the  same  way,  and  at  the  same  time. 

Alexander  Grant  said  he  believed  the  sig* 
natures  to  be  the  prisoner's  hand-writing. 

•  [They  were  read.] 

'<  London,  Nov.  8, 1793. 
'<  Fellow  Citizens; — I  duly  received  your 
favour  of  the  4th  instant,  and  laid  it  before 
the  -committee  of  delegates  last  night,  who 
were  anxiously  waiting  for  intelligence  from 
Eoinburgh,  and  were  well  satisfi^  with  the 
.  jagreeable  account  of  the  great  number  and 
«eal  of  the  friends  of  freedom  in  Scotland. 
That  part  of  your  letter  which  mentions  your 
visiting  different  towns  in  Scotland,  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  th^  cause,  they  were' 
pleased  with  the  idea,  but  they  Uiought  that 
It  could  not  be  put  in  practice  on  account  of 
the  necessary  supplies,  which  come  in  but 
very  slowly.  It  is  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
dincrent  divisions.  We  have  elected  J.  Bax- 
ter (by  ballot)  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
for  the  remainder  of  the  quarter.  We  have 
also  appointed  a  committee  of  constitution^ 
separate  from  the  committee  of  delegates; 
cne  member  is  chosen  from  each  division,  to 
meet  on  this  night  for  the  first  time,  and  to  be 
totally  unconnected  with  the  committee  of 
delegates.  We  still  increase  in  number,  and 
the  address  to  the  king  to  put  an  end  to- the 
war  is  ordered  to  be  advertised  to  receive 
signatures  in  the  Courier,  Chronicle,  Ayres's 
Sunday  Gazette;  afterwards  by  hand-bills, 
ice.  We  have  opened  a  correspondence  with 
a  new  society  at  Bristol.  I  have  to  inform 
you  of  the  wish  of  the  society  that  you  would 
favour  them  with  the  nuniber  of  delegates  in 
the  convention,  and  the  number  from  England 
also,  and  how  the  civil  and  military  power 
relishes  your  meetine;  and  that  you  would 
send  such  a  report  from  the  convention  as 
might  appear  in  the  newspapers  in  Xiondon. 
Send  me  an  Edinburgh  Gazetteer  when  there 
is  any  thing  in  it  of  importance.  I  would 
have  sent  you  a  Courier,  but  they  informed 
me  that  they  sent  several  to  the  coffee-houses 
and  taverns  in  Edinburgh;  for  that  reason, 
I  thought  it  unnecesssiry.  I  hope  to  have  more 
time  to  write  to  you  more  fully  next  time. 
As,  sir  Joseph  Murray  says,  the  post  is  just 
going  off,  no  more  at  present  from 

'<  Thomas  Hardy,  secretary." 

Addressed  on  the  back : 

''  Mr.  Margarot  and  Mr.  Gerrald,  delegates 
from  London.^' 

«  London,  Nov.  15, 1793. 
*'  Felbw  Citizens ; — I  received  your  official 
letters  of  the  7th  and   12th,  and   Maurice 
Idargarot's  private  letter  of  the  lltb,  all  in 


due  course.  At  the  committee  of  delegates 
last  night,  after  bearing  -the  report  of  the 
different  delegates  —  the  r^ia  influx  of 
new  members  —  tliere  was  ^several  places 
mentioned  in  different  situations  in  town, 
both  in  public  and  private  houses,  for  new 
divisions  of  the  London  Corresponding  So- 
ciety to  meet  at some  have  already  taken 

place,  others  wil}  next  week. — Afterwards^ 
the  correspondence  was  taken  into  consider 
ration.  Your  official  letter  was  read,  and 
much  approved  of,  and  copies  of  it  taken  for 
the  use  of  the  different  aivisions.  It  seems 
to  be  the  general  wish  of  the  differ- 
ent divisions  of  the  society  for  you  to  conti^ 
nue  as  long  as  you  can  be  of  real  use  to  Uie 
cause ;  but  it  wholly  depends  upon  the  thing 
necessary,  mon^.  We  nave  hit  upon  an  ex« 
pedient,  which  we  mean  to  put  in  practice  in 
two  or  three  days,  that  promises  fair  to  bring 
in  a  considerable  revenue.  I  shall  inform 
you  of  it  in  my  next.  Those 'whom  you  gave 
directions  to  call  upon  has  fallen  far  short  of 
that  liberality  which  you  expected.  The  com- 
mittee last  night  gave  me  orders  to  transmit 
to  you  twelve  guineas ;  I  enclose  you  a  drafi 
on  sir  William  Forbes,  and  Co.  for  ibat  sum. 
Next  week  I  hope  to  be  able  to  send  you  more. 
There  was  another  report  of  Mr.  Frost  being 
to  be  pilloried  on  last  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day ;  but  it  happened  that,  on  Wednesday, 
a  Charles  Leslie  stood  in  the  pillory  at  Char- 
ing-crossfor  a  crime  shocking  to  mention. 
Mr.  Frost  is  not  very  well  at  present.  The 
Constitutional  Society  have  adjourned  for  a 
month  from  last  Tuesday.  The  reason  why 
Mr.  Yorke  did  not  go  from  that  society  was, 
that  he  wrote  a  letter  to  them,  informing 
them  that  he  would  not  go  unless  they  would 

Kay  him  the  whole  of  tne  money  down.  I 
ave  only  given  you  a  summary  account  of 
our  proceedings;  but  you  know  how  Ian} 
situated  both  in  the  dav  and  in  the  evenings, 
that  I  cannot  command  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
to  myself;  therefore  I  hope  you  will  excuse 
me  for  being  so  laconic.  I  have  made  the 
situation  of  Mr.  Muir  as  public  as  I  could; 
it  throws  a  damp  upon  the  spirits  of  every 
friend  to  humanity  who  hears  of  his  cruel 
treatment.  I  remain  your  fellow-labourer  in 
the  good  cause. 

(Signed)       "  Thomas  Hardy,  secretary. 

'' Citizen  Walker  desires  me  to  request  of 
citizen  Gerrald  to  favour  him  with  a  letter. 

**  P.  S.  Friend  Margarot,  I  have  not  vet 
been  able  to  do  your  business,  which  you  left 
for  me  to  execute  before  you  left  London.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  see  that  gentleman 
which  you  mentioned  in  your  last,  nor  do  I 
expect  that  I  will  these  three  weeks.*' 

Addressed  on  the  back : 

**  Citizen    Margarot    and   Citizen   Gerrald, 

Delegates." 

«  London,  Nov.  92, 1793. 
<<  Fellow-Chiseos;— Iduly  received  your 
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letters  of  the  Itth  and  t8th  instant,  which  I 
laid  before  the  commitlee  last  night.  Alter 
leading  and  deliberating  upon  them  maturely, 
they  resolved  that  you  should  continue  at 
^ur  post  till  you  hear  from  roe  officially  after 
the  next  meeting  of  the  general  committee  of 
delegates ;  by  that  time  we  may  form  some 
idea  what  success  we  are  likely  to  meet 
with  from  the  advertisement  and  circular 
letter.  We  entertained  high  hones  of  be- 
ing liberally  assisted  by  the  friends  of  frec> 
doni.  A  circular  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
drawn  up,  to  be  sent  to  the  different  societies 
io  England  with  whom  we  correspond,  hi* 
writing  them  to  send  delegates  to  the  conven- 
tion m  Scotland,  to  promote  a  reform  in  par- 
liament. A  standing  committee  of  five  is 
appointed  to  answer  the  correspondence  dur- 
ing your  m ission  in  Scotlan^.  Your  objection 
to  forming  a  new  constitution  in  vour  absence 
was  not  by  them  reckoned  vahd :  it  is  vecy 
possible  that  it  will  not  be  accepted  before 
your  return ;  for  it  will  be  maturely  investi- 
gated bv  all  the  divisions  of  the  society  before 
it  is  fiilly  agreed  to :  besides,  it  cannot  affect 
you  in  your  present  mission,  for  yoti  well 
know  that  we  are  not  very  fond  of  eg  pa$i 
Jmcto  iam.  You  will  herewith  receive  a 
draught  for  It/.  1S«.  Od,  on  sir  William 
Forbes  and  Co.  The  Englishman's  Rights  I 
will  send  you  a  few,  with  a  few  other  tracts. 
We  have  not  near  enough  for  the  orders  wc 
have  from  the  oouutry,  and  our  own  addresses 
are  nearly  out  of  print.  I  shall  direct  them 
to  the  person  to  whom  I  address  your  letters. 
Ihere  is  no  news  in  town  of  importance  from 
the  continent. — ^I  am,  for  the  society, 

(Signed)        **  Thomas  IIabdv,  secretary, 

**  Mr.  Frost  is  very  ill." 

Addressed  on  the  back: 

**  Maurice  Marsarot,  Joseph  Gerrald, 
Delegates.'' 

*'  LmAm,  Nm>.  20M,  1793. 

**  Citizens  ;•— I  am  desired  by  the  eeneral 
commitee  to  make  you  acquainted  witn  their 
determination  relative  to  yuur  stay  in  Scot* 
land,  which  is,  that  you  are  both  Io  remain  at 
your  post  until  the  convention  adjoorns  for 
the  present  season :  then  both  to  return  to 
England  with  all  possible  expedKion. 

«'  The  Ui.  1^.  Od,  which  I  transmitted  on 
the  asad  instant  by  the  order  of  the  commit- 
tee to  you,  am  afraid  has  miscarried,  other- 
ways  doubt  net  vou  would  have  acknowledaed 
the  receipt ;  ani  not  having  received  any  fet- 
ters since  the  date  of  the  80th  instant,  are 
also  concerned  for  fear  they  should  have  been 
intercepted*  We  ore  highly  pleased  with 
the  proposed  union  with  our  northern  bre- 
thren, and  beg  you  will  use  every  exertion  in 
your  power  to  establish  that  desirable  union 
upon  a  firm  and  permanent  basis.  It  gives 
us  great  pleasure  and  encouragement  to  hear 
that  the  spirit  of  liberty  is  so  flourishing  in 
the  north,  and  are  happy  to  inform  you  that 
the  same  noble  spirit  is  making  a  rapkl  pro- 


gress in  the  south.  We  are  sorrv  to  hear  of 
tat  indisposition  of  dtisea  Gerrald,  aod  hope 
it  is  not  of  that  violent  nature  as  to  praclude 
him  from  attending  the  duties  of  his  mission. 
— Yours  in  behalf  of  the  society, 

(Signed)      "  TnoM as  Hardy,  secretary. 

^  P.  S.  We  have  not  had  any  account  of 
the  arrival  of  Mr.  Muir,  although  we  have 
been  making  every  inquiry  in  our  power.** 

Addressed  on  the  back : 

*'  Maurice  Margarot,  and   Joseph  Gerrald^ 

Delegates.'' 

Mr.  John  Ovmei/.—I  found  this  letter  io 
Mr.  Hardy*s  desk. 

[It  was  read.] 

«"  Edinkwgk,  Tuetday,  Dec,  %  1793. 

^  Citiaen  liardy ; — We  received  last  uight 
a  letter  signed  by  you,  but  written  by  anotUer 
person,  acquainting  us  with  the  determination 
of  the  committee,  *  that  at  the  adjournment 
*ofthe  convention,  we  should  return  imme- 
*  diately  to  London.'  This  determination  wo 
will  undoubted  Iv  conform  unto,  unless  it  bo 
(as  we  hope  and  trust  it  will^  contradicted  in 
your  next ;  for,  if  the  committee  abides  by  it, 
we  who,  by  being  on  the  spot  and  thoroughly 
acauainted  with  the  state  of  the  coimtty,  can 
juGge  with  certainty  thereon — do  assure  you 
that  our  immediate  rettuti  to  London  will  bo 
attended  with  very  bad  consequences ;  for  at 
present  all  the  country  societies  look  op  Io 
ns  to  come  among  them,  to  enliven,  to  en^ 
courage  them,  to  convince  them  by  our  pre* 
scnce  that  wo  exist,  that  we  have  been  sent 
firom  England  for  the  purposes  of  union  and 
reform,  and  that  the  time  is  near  at  hand 
when  such  reform  must  take  place.  Nothing, 
dear  friends,  must  force  us  from  Scotland  at 
present  but  the  absolute  impossibility  of 
bearing  the  expenses  attending  our  mission, 
and  those  expenses  may  be  somewlMit  les- 
sened  by  recalling  one  of  us  and  leaving  th« 
other;  our  Norwich  friends  may  hkewise 
bear  a  part  of  them ;  so  that,  unless  the  funds 
of  the  society  are  verv  low  indeed,  no  excuse 
for  recall  can  be  valid,  unless  founded  on  fear, 
and  that  we  must  remind  you,  is  our  concern 
and  not  yours.  While,  therefore,  the  idea  of 
uniting  our  society  with  the  whole  kingdom 
of  Scotland  affords  you  a  pleasing  prospect, 
let  us  do  every  thing  in  our  power  to  cement 
that  miion ;  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  a 
longer  residence  in  the  country,  and  by  visiu 
ing  the  several  societies  which  have  sent  de- 
legatee  to  Edinburgli,  and  would  think 
themselves  ill-used  if  we  did  not  take  their 
town  in  onr  way.  Consider  of  it  then,  we 
beseech  you,  and  let  us  have  your  answer 
immediately. 

**  The  convention  proceed  with  great  spirit; 
we  sit  daily :  and  last  week  we  came  to  a 
resolution,  which  wc  fancy  will  give  pleasure 
to  every  friend  to  reform :  as  the  minutes  aro 
to  be  printed,  we  will,  at  present,  only  givo 
you  the  heads  of  it,  vis. 
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**  Thit  shbiild  any  attempt  be  made  hj  go- 
Temment  for  the  su&pensiou  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  bill,  the  introduction  of  a  convention 
bill,  or  tlio  landing  of  foreien  troops  in  (i^reat 
Britain  or  Ireland,  tho  dele^tes  are  imme- 
diately to  assemble  in  convention  at  a  certain 
place,  the  appointment  of  which  is  left  with 
a  secret  committee.  That,  when  seven  de- 
legates shall  be  thus  assembled,  they  shall 
declare  themselves  permanent;  and,  when 
their  number  amounts  to  twenty-one,  they 
sluUl  proceed  to  business :  thus  you  see  we 
are  providing  against  what  may  happen. 

^  Citizen  Gcrrald*8  health  is  so  far  reco- 
vered as  to  not  prevent  hira  from  fully  at- 
tending his  duty.  We  cannot  say  as  much  of 
citizen  Sinclair,*  from  the  Society  for  Consti- 
tutional Information ;  he  has  been  confined 
to  his  bed  ever  since  Saturday  by  a  violeht 
fever  and  sore  throat  3  he  is,  however,  some- 
what better  this  morninjr.  He  is  a  valuable 
voting  man ;  and  shouklne  die,  his  loss  would 
be  severely  felt ;  not  indeed  by  his  consti- 
tuents, who  have  basely  aliandoned  him,  but 
by  all  the  friends  of  freedom.  He  is  a  men>> 
bcr  of  our  society,  and  we  recommend  him  to' 
your  notice. 

^  You  will  before  this  have  received  our 
last,  of  the  96th  November,  acknowledging 
the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the95rd,  together 
with  a  remittance  of  19^.  19<.  (W.  Our  time 
is  so  constantly  employed  that  we  find  it  ab- 
aolutelv  impossible  as  yet  to  write  to  you 
more  than  Mice  a  week,  and  even  that  on  no 
fixed  day ;  eighteen  hours  out  of  the  fbur-and- 
twenty  are  .devoted  to  public  business,  and 
yoa  may  rest  assured  they  are  not  mis- 
apent.  Wo  are  happy  to  hear  that  you  go  on 
as  well  in  the  south  as  we  do  in  tne  north. 
Letters  convey  but  ver^r  imperfectly,  and 
with  no  mat  degree  of  safety,  what  we 
might  wish  to  inform  each  other  of.  You 
iiave  done  us  a  material  injury  by  neglecting 
%»  send  us  a  parcel  of  our  publications,  and  a 
number  of  copies  of  the  JurymanN  Rights ; 
juray  do  not  delay  them  any  Kmger,  and 
among  them  some  of  the  letters  to  XHindas. 
We  sent  you  an  Edinburgh  Gazetteer  last 
week :  we  will  send  you  another  to-morrow ; 
you  will  therein  see  part  of  what  has  passed 
la  the  convention. — We  remain,  most  sin- 
cerely, your  fellow-labourers  in  the  cause  of 
refenn,  "  Josbpr  Gcrrald,  delegate. 

**^  M.  Maroarot,  delegate. 

*^  M.  M.  would  be  glad  to  receive  a  line 
froi];^T>  H.  about  private  business  of  his  own/' 

Addmaed— <<  Mr.  Thomas  Ilaidy." 

To  Mr.  Wminm  Scott. — Were  these  papers 
found  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  pa- 
pers ?-*-They  were. 

My.  Bmoer. — ^These  are  the  proceedings  of  . 
the  convention. 

Mr.  Erskine. — ^I  confess  I  am  not  very  anxi- 
ous to  shut  out  any  evidence.  I  very  probably 

*  See  his  oaee,  onfi  Vol.  99,  p.  77r. 


do  not  understand  it;  but  I  do  nol  see  how 
it  bears  upon  the  case.  As  the  case  stands 
at  present,  the  evidence  is  this.  This  society 
was  formed,  the  object  of  its  formation  has 
been  read  in  evideece,-  subject  to  such  con- 
struction as  the  gentlemen  of  the  jury  upon- 
their  oaths  shall  be  disposed  to  pot  upon 
it,  in  connexion  with  all  the  rest  or  the  evi-> 
dence.  They  appoint  two  delegates  to  attend 
this  Edinburgh  Convention,  ancfyoor  lordshipa 
will  have  the  goodness  also  to  recollect,  that 
the  holding  of  that  convention  ia  not  an  act 
whkh  is  charged  at  all  upon  this  lecovd ;  but 
the  conspiracy,  as  it  is  called,  was  to  assem- 
ble another  convention  at  a  very  distant  pe- 
riod af^er  thb  first  convention  had  been  dis- 
persed. 

We  had  It  in  evidence  recently,  we  have 
ail  heard  within  thf  se  five  minutes  that  those 
two  gentlemen  who  were  appointed  as  dele-^ 
gates  to  represent  the  Corresponding  Society, 
of  which  the  gentleman  at  the  bar  was  ^b* 
cretary,  had  instructions  given  them,  which 
instructions  directed  these  dele|;ates  to  pur- 
sue closely  those  rules  and  institutions  of  the 
society  which  have  been  read  in  evidence. 
Therefore,  my  lord,  if  they  have^I  do  not 
know  that  they  have,  nor  do  I  care  whether 
they  have  or  no— if  it  should  turn  out  in  the 
proceedings  that  are  now  proposed  to  be  vmuI, 
that  this  convention  at  Eoinburgh  did,  in  the 
moments  of  heat  and  irritation,  which  I  take 
for  granted  always  must  belong  to  persons 
in  the  situation  in  which  the^  were  placed— 
if  they  had  written,  or  said,  or  done  any 
^^g ;  o>^y>  I  ^'ill  so  farther,  if  Mr:  Marg»- 
rot  has  done  any  ttiing,  ot  said  any  things 
not  within  the  scope  of  the  instructions  given 
to  him,  vrhich  instructions  have  been  read  in 
evidence,  and  which  instructions  refer  also  to 
the  institution  of  the  society,  which  ha^  been 
also  read  in  evidence,  I  humbly  contend  that 
cannot  afiect  the  prisoner  in  any  way:  and 

ri  me  leave  for  a  moment  to  call  this  to 
serious  consideration  of  the  Court 
The  defendant  is  charged  with  no  act  of 
the  Edinburgh  Convention ;  no,  he  is  diarged 
with  that  of  which  if  I  could  believe  him  one 
moment  in  my  mind  to  be  guilty,  although  I 
must  stand  here  to  do  my  dutv  towards  him, 
yet  I  should  do  it  in  another  fashion  than  I 
mean  to  perform  it — he  is  charged  with  com- 
passing and  imagining  the  death  of  our  sove- 
reign lord  the  kmg,  whose  life  is  dear,  my 
lora,  to  all  the  kingdom ;  in  order  to  prove  that 
he  liad  from  the  beginning  that  wicktd  inten- 
tion, for  that  wicked  intention  is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  whole  proceeding,  and  no  act  can 
be  given  in  evidence  before  your  lordships^ 
nor  will  I  sit  here  silent  to  hear  any  act  given 
in  evidence  that  does  not  go  la  show  the  pri- 
soner at  the  bar  bad  that  wicked  compaaaing. 
I  admit  that,  if  they  can  show  that  any  in- 
structions were  given  to  these  two  men,  which 
instructions  carry  upon  tlie  face  of  them  (and 
whether  they  carry  it  upon  the  face  of  tliem 
or  no  is  subject  to  the  consideration  that  they 
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are  to  receive  from  the  jury)  evidence  of  tbaf 
yricked  intention,  or  that  that,  intention  can 
be  proved  bv  an^  thing  that  is  like  inference 
or  constractfon  (for  this  is  not  an  extension 
of  the  statute  at  aii)  this  is  matter  of  evi-' 
dence. 

^  My  friend  Mr.  Gibbs  and  myself  have  sat 
silent ;  your  lordships,  I  am  sure,  must  agree 
that  we  have  given  no  sort  of  trouble  to  the 
Court,  nor  do  I  mean  in  the  progress  of  the 
;9au8c  to  give  trouble  to  the  Court ;  when,^ 
therefore,  thev  read  any  thins  that  comes 
from  Mr.  Uaray,  or  any  thing  Uiat  does  not 
come  from  him,  though  he  is  the  mere  in- 
strument, as  the  secretaiy  of  a  body  of  men^ 
yet. if  he  mixes  in  it,  we  have  never  objected  to 
It  as  evidence ;  but  when  they  propose  to  read,  I 
do  not  know  what  it  is — probably  I  tm  wast- 
ing my  own  breath  and  your  lordship's  time 
in  opposing  that  which  will  be  of  no  conse- 
quence, perhaps,  when  it  comes  to  be  read ; 
but  when  I  stand  here  defending  this  man, 
who  holds  his  life  under  the  law,  and  I  am 
not  defending  his  life  only,  but  my  own  Ufe^ 
and  the  life  of  every  man  in  the  country,  I 
roust  take  care  that  the  rules  of  evidence  are 
observed — I  wish  to  know  the  nature  and  the 

Suality  of  the  paper.  If  it  be  something  Mr. 
Lardy  is  cognizant  of,  if  they  can  show  that 
the  proceedings  of  the  convention  were  known 
to  and  approved  of  by  Mr.  Uardy,  my  objec- 
tion falls  to  the  ground,  and  I  have  nothing 
to  say  about  them. 

Lord  (^hief  Justice  Eyre. — I  take  it  for 
granted  they  mean  to  do  that,  because, 
otherwise,  the  proceedings  of  the  convention 
at  Edinburgh  can^  nothing  in  this  cause. 

Mr.  Bower. — ^There  are  subsequent  appro- 
bations of  them  without  end ;  we  shall  read 
evidence  enoueh  of  that  by  and  by. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £j^€.— There  is  enough, 
in  my  opinion,  to  let  in  the  evidence ;  the 
application  of  it  is  quite  another  considera- 
tion :  this  is  the  act  of  a  body,  to  which  this 
prisoner  sent  oersons  to  act  in  his  name ;  he 
may  aflerwaras  to  be  sure  .object  that  they 
exceeded  their  commission,  and  therefore 
they  are  personally  responsible ;  but  I  think 
that  will  oe  observation  upon  the  evidence,  it 
is  no  objection  to  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Enkine. — I  am  perfectly  satisfied ;  I 
only  wanted  to  know  what  we  were  about. 

Mr.  SolicUor  General.— Mr,  Skirving  must 
be  considered  as  agent  to  the  society,  and  it 
is  extremely  important,  as  it  seems  to  me— 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — It  is  agreed  to 
be  read,  subject  to  the  observations  tnat  may 
arise  upon  it. 

[The  Minutes  of  the  convention  at  Edinburgh 
were  then  read ;  but  as  they  have  been 
already  printed  at  full  length  in  the  trial 
of  the  secretary,  Skirving  {ant^.  Vol.  23, 

pp.  391*— 44^),  it  is  thought  needless 

— — ^— -11  I 

*  The  reader  is  requested  on  refening  as 
above  to  the  Minutes^  to  make  the  folbwing 
corrections : 
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here  to  repeat  them.  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  noticed,  that  on  this  trial  of 
Hardy,  the  blank  which  the  reader  will 
observe  at  the  end  of  the  Minutes  (p. 
449),  was  filled  np  with  the"  Declaration 
and  ResolutionSf''  which  by  the  ^conven- 
lion  were  ordered  to  stand  last  on  their 
Minutes,  but  which,  in  fact,  had  never 
been  incorporated  into  the  original  docit* 
ment.  The  '^  Declaration  and  Besoki- 
tions*'  will  be  found  in  the  indictment 
against  Alexander  Scott  mntt  Vol.  83,  p. 
385.] 

Mr.  John  Gurndl. — I  found  these  papers 
in  the  prisoner's  house. 

{They  were  read.] 

<«  Edinhurgh,  Dee.  8,  1703. 

^  Fellow  Citizens ; — We  desire  that  a  copjr 
of  the  inclosed  papers  be  kept  by  the  society^ 
and  that  another  copy  of  them  be  delivered 
without  delay  to  eitisen  Martin,  in  order  that 
he  may  proceed  thereupon  immediately. 

**  You  will  already  have  had  confused  ac* 
counts  of  what  has  taken  place  here  for  the 
last  four  days,  but  on  Tuesday  next  the  Edin*' 
burgh  Gazetteer  shall  (if  despotism  permit)* 
give  you  a  complete  detail  of  every  thing;  ^c 
society  will  therebv  be  able  to  discover,  tba^ 
our  arrival  in  Seetfand  has  been  productive  of 
great  advantage  to  the  canse^and  at  the  same 
time  has  given  great  alarm  to  our  enemies. 
We  are  very  much  surprised  at  the  remiss* 
ness  of  tlie  society^  while  we  are  exposing 
our  life  and  liberty,  while  we  are  devoting 
our  time  and  our  exertk>ns  to  their  service, 
while  we  are  incurring  numberless  expenses^ 
and  affrontine  dangers  which  would  stagger 
the  most  hanfy  of  them ;  while  we  are  dome* 
all  this,  we  are  moreover  obliged  to  remina 
them  of  it,  and  tliat  supplies  are  now  become 
more  necessary  than  ever.  Surely  the  pecu- 
niary exertions  of  any  individual  m  the  soct'^ 
ety  can  never  be  compared  toourendeavoivs; 
honoured  with  their  confidence,  we  find  our- 
selves happy  in  being  placed  in  the  front  of 
the  battle ;  but  let  them  remember  that  our 
sacrificing  ourselves  will  be  of  little  use,  un^ 
less  they  afford  us  a  proper  support,  and  that 
most  immediately.  Not  daring  any  longer 
to  trust  to  the  post,  we  send  you  all  these 
papers  in  a  parcel ;  you  will  be  so  good  as  to 
make  us  acquainted  with  their  safe  anival. 
Gerrald  wishes  to  get  to  London  as  soon  as 
possible:  he  will  communicate  that  which 
cannot  be  so  fidly  expressed  by  letter;  yoa 
may  consider  this  as  a  private  letter,  but  you 
may  read  such  parts  otit,  as  ^ou  think  pro- 
per, to  any  member  of  the  society,  especially 
where  it  may  be  productive  of  gooa.  Yoit 
will  see  by  the  inclosed  papers,  that  power 
has  proceeded  in  a  most  arbitrary  manner : 
almost  all  the  prominent  chamcters  in  the 

P.  411.  L  94  from  bottom,  after  paiagnf^lk 
imert  by  paragraph. 
P.  416. 1  8^  a/^<r  know  imert  what* 
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tonvention  have  been,  or  are  to  be  appre- 
hended  and  examined.  Lord  Daer  will,  we 
believe,  meet  with  no  greater  favour  than 
ourselves ;  we  understand  that  there  is  a  war- 
rant out  against  him.  As  an  account  of  what 
has  happened  to  us  would  exceed  the  bounds 
of  a  letter,  we  will  only  just  give  you  a  sketch 
of  ity  by  way  of  journal,  referring  you  as  we 
aaid  before,  to  next  Tuesday's  Gazetteer. 

**Thursaay  morning  at  seven  o'clock,  a 
8heri£Ps  officer,  followed  by  five  other  men« 
entered  our  bed- room,  inlormed  us  he  had  a 
warrant  (which,  however,  he  refused  to  show) 
for  apprenending  us,  and  seizing  our  papers. 
We  remained  confined  all  day ;  at  night  we 
were  examined  and  admitted  to  bail,  each  in 
the  sum  of  two  thousand  merks. 
.  **  Friday  morning,  at  nine  o'clock,  we  were 
sent  for  again  without  a  warrant,  for  the  pur- 
|)9se  of  being  present  at  the  opening  of  a 
smdl  trunk,  containing  our  papers ;  but  M. 
Dl.  protesting  against  the  iilenility  of  the 
whole  of  the  proceedings,  and  refusing  to  give 
up  the  key,  the  sheriff  substitute  and  the  pro- 
curator fiscal  dared  to  proceed  no  farther  in 
the  bu»ness. 

.  '<  Saturday  monung,  at  nine  oVlock,  two 
messengers  came  again  into  our  room  with 
Gerra}d;  they  lefl  a  summons  to  appear  at 
ten  o'clock  with  M.  M. ;  thev  left  nothing 
but  a  request  to  accompany  Oerrald  to  the 
office,  yet  when  arrived  there,  Ik  found  that 
a  warrant  was  issued  against  n,  for  the 
purpose  of  detaining  him  a  priss  r.  While 
the  box  was  opened,  and  the  paper<.  xamined, 
Id.  M.  still  persisting  in  his  refusal,  the  kev 
was  forced  from  him,  the  trunk  was  opened, 
the  papers  examined,  and  partlv restored;  the 
other  part  was  kept,  and  a  declaration  drawn 
up  which  he  was  reauired  to  sisn,  but  refused, 
protestmc  against  the  whole  m  the  business. 
Oerrald,  however,  signed  what  was  drawn  up 
in  his  name,  and  we  were  once  more  libe- 
rated ;  and  since  then,  now  already  twenty- 
four  hours,  no  further  persecution  has  been 
commenced  against  us ;  but  while  we,  as  in- 
dividuals, were  thus  harassed,  (Thursday) 
the  whole  of  the  convention  were  equally  ill 
used ;  many  of  them  were  taken  into  custody, 
and  when  the  remainder  met  as  usual,  the 
provost,  attended  by  his  myrmidons,  went, 
and  aAer  pulling  Matthew  Campbell  Browne, 
of  Sheffield,  out  of  the  chair,  ordered  the  con* 
vention  to  disperse,  and  informed  them  that 
he  would  allow  no  such  meetings  in  future. 
(Friday)  the  next  day,  the  convention  having 
agreed  to  meet  at  another  place,  out  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  provost;  we  bad  not 
been  long  assembled  before  the  sheriff,  with 
his  myrmidons,  appeared  amone  us^  and  com- 
manded us  to  depart;  afler  having  asked 
whether  that  meeting  was  the  British  Con- 
tention, and  being  answered  in  the  affirma* 
tive,  he  next  inquired  who  was  president* 
upon  which  M.  M.  having  openly  asked,  and 
oDtained  leave  of  the  convention,  placed  him- 
lelf  in  the  chair ;  informed  the  sneriff  that  he 
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M.  M.  wa^  then  president  of  the  British  Coo« 
vention,  and  that  he  wo.ald  not  breuc  up  the 
meeting  unless  if  neonstitutionally  forced  tner«* 
unto  by  the  sheriffs  pulling  him  out  of  the 
chair;  which  the  latter  (afler  some  little 
hesitation)  having  complied  with,  the  ex-pro* 
sident  fOerrald)  was  also  put  into  the  chair« 
which  he  would  not  leave  out  by  being  polled 
out ;  adjourned  the  convention  to  the  plaee 
where  it  was  to  become  jpermauent  in  its  sit* 
ting,  and  having  called  upon  hb  colleague 
Gerrald,  for  to  close  the  meeting  with  prayer/ 
the  company  departed  peaceably,  but  not 
without  various  reflections  on  the  jwo- 
ceedings,  and  those  reflections  not  connned 
merely  to  the  members  of  the  convention,  but 
coming  also  from  the  crowd  without  doorB» 
and  even  from  the  attending  constables.  The 
next  d Ay  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the 
provost,  forbidding  all  assembling  withm  die- 
litnits  of  his  jurisdiction.  We  know  not  what' 
will  happen,  but  we  venture  to  predict  that 
all  this  persecution  will  increase  rather  than 
diminish  the  ardour  of  the  people  for  reform. 
The  countiy  societies  healing  of  this,  are 
hourly  pourmg  in  fresh  delegates.  Want  of, 
paper  forbids  my  writing  any  more.-^ Adieu, 
yours,  M.M."    . 

<'  Edinburgh^  December  19, 1793. 
^  Fellow  Citizens; — ^It  is  impossible  for  ur 
to  find  time  to  write  you  as  we  ought;  every 
instant  we  are  interrupted,  or  rather  the  house* 
is  not  free  from  visitors  from  eaiiy  hour  until 
twelve  at  night,  and  we  have  besides  such  a 
variety  of  business  upon  our  hands  that  we 
can  scarcely  make  any  progress.  However, 
as  Sinclair^  the  delegate  of  the  Society  for 
Constitutional  Information,  will  arrive  in 
town  as  soon  as  this  letter,  be  will  be  able  to 
give  you  an  accurate  verbal  detail  of  all  the 
infamous  proceedings  which  have  taken  place 
here — of  the  progress  of  reform,  and  of  tl^ 
plans  for  future  operations.  My  colleague 
Gerrald  also  proposes  to  leave  this  place  toe 
latter  end  of  this,  or  the  beginning  of  next 
week.  .  He  will  explain  himself  to  you.  Praj 
send  him  money  fbr  his  journey,  &c.  He  is 
now  gone  to  Perth  on  ver^  urgent  business. 
Excuse  me  from  entering  into  any  detail  at 

{)resent.  We  have  to  acknowledge  your  two 
ast  letters ;  they  came  safe,  but  slow,  being 
delivered  only  five  days  after  their  date, 
where  the  delay  originated  we  cannot  tell*« 
your  first  gave  us  a  draft  for  twelve  guineas ; 
and  your  second  Enclosed  a  ten  pound  note, 
both  very  acceptable ;  but  we  are  sorry  to  add, 
that  they  do  not  clear  our  expenses.  Expensea 
which  are  no  ways  owing  to  extravagancy  bu^ 
to  absolute  necessity,  and  are  extiemely  pro- 
fitable to  the  cause  itself.  We  well  know 
how  heavy  the  burthen  is  on  the  society ;  and 
we  grieve  that  our  former  sacrifices  should 
have  left  us  litOe  else  to  offer  other  than  our 
personal  exertions.  We  feel  as  we  ought  the 
approbation  you  bestow  on  our  conduct;  and 
we  flatter  ourselves,  that  our  future  behaviour 
8  F 
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will  gife  you  no  reason  to  think  voiir  nrniae 
prematurely  bestowed.  Since  Sinclair't  oepar* 
tufe  DothiM  new  has  occurred^  exeevting  the 
fonnation  oTa  society  some  where  alMMit  the 
Grampioo  Hills;  they  have  already  got  the 
iotelligence  that  the  convention  mean  to  en* 
lighten  the  Highlands;  and  they  testify  their 
gratitiide  for  our  remembrance  and  our  exer- 
tions, and  have  already  made  a  subscription 
towards  it— Again  interrupted,  and  likely  to 
,  lose  the  post,  unless  I  dispatch  Uiis  immedi- 
ate/y.  Believe  me  fellow  citisens,  yours  unto 
death.  **  MAuaicx  MAKOAaoT." 

«'  Pray,  mr  worthy  friend  Hardy,  did  you 
some  weeks  back  receive  an  enclosed  letter  to 
Preval  ?  Did  you  likewise  receive  the  papers 
and  parcel  sent  you  by  the  Charlotte,  oh  Wed- 
nesday the  lOth  insunt?  Have  you  done 
ttiy  thing  with  that  piece  of  paper  ?  Have 
you  written  to  Norwich ;  and  nave  they  an- 
swered you  ? — ^I  have  sent  them  news  regu- 
larly, but  have  not  received  a  single  letter 
ftpm  them.  Send  them  some  fresh  mode  of 
directing  to  me,  or  else  let  them  send  their 
letters  to  you  first. — Pray  question  Sinclair 
roost  particularly^  vale  &  amor**^ 

^  Mr.  Tliomas  Hardy,  No.  9,  Piccadilly.'' 

Mr.  Tkomm  Mmclean,^!  found  these  two 
papers  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Adams. 

Alexander  urant  said  he  believed  them  to 
be  the  prisoner's  hand-writing. 

[They  were  read.] 

^  Umdon  Jammry  10, 1794. 
.  <<Citljen  Adams;— The  London  Corres- 
poodiae  Society  begs  the  society  for  Coustitn* 
Sienal  Information  to  accept  of  a  few  copies 
of M.  Margarots  indictment. 

**  Tbomas  HAaoT,  secretary. 

^  ^  P.  S.  The  London  Corresponding  So- 
dftty  is  to  have  a  general  meetins,  and  anni- 
versarv  dinner  on  Monday  the  20th  instant  at 
&e  Globe  tavern,  Strand.** 

Addressed 
^  Citizen  Adams,  secretary  to  the  Sodety  for 
Constitutional  Information." 

'<  Ijmdan,  January  t  Uh,  1704. 
^  Fellow  Citisens;— I  have  just  received  a 
leUer  from  citisen  Maigarot  at  Edinbnigh, 
withsomeof  the  Edinburgh  Gazetteers, where 
you  will  see  that  citizen  Skirving  is  found 
guilty,  and  sentenced  for  fourteen  years  trans- 
portation to  Botany  Bay.  Margarot's  trial 
comes  neit,  he  meets  it  witli  great  firmness 
and  resolution.  I  have  no  time  to  make  mv 
eomments  on  the  proceedmgs,  but  I  tliink 
ear  opponents  are  cutting  their  own  throats 
as  fast  as  they  can.  Now  is  the  time  for  us 
to  do  something  worthv  of  men,  the  brave  de- 
fenders of  liberty,  south  ef  the  EnoJlsh  chan- 
nel, are  performing  wonders,  dnving  their 
enemies  Wore  them  like  chaff  before  the 
whirlwind.  Margaret  tells  me  that  he  has 
vol  time  to  write  to*  you  just  now,  but  he 
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hopes  to  have  thne  veiy  soon,  when  his  trial 
is  over,  and  immured  in  a  jpriscm.  The  Loo* 
don  Corresponding  Society  is  to  have  a  genm 
ral  meeting,  and  an  anniversary  dinner  on 
Monday  the  30th  instant  at  the  ulobe  tavern. 
Strand.  I  have  sent  you  some  of  Margarofs 
and  Skirving's  indictment,  with  two  copies  of 
a  pamphlet  on  brewine ;  he  is  a  member  of  our 
society,  the  author ;  it  you  approve  pf  it,yoa 
may  put  it  in  practice,  and  be  a  great  saving 
to  many  families,  also  a  diminution  of  the  re- 
venue, mr  every  one  brewing  their  own  beer 
pay  no  duty  for  it,  excuse  haste ;  I  still  remttn. 
&c.  (Signed)  « Tao.  HAanv."  ^ 

Jama  DaviiboH  swom.~£xamined  by  Ml^ 

Garrom. 

I  bdieve  you  are  a  printer  by  bunness  ?«- 
Yes. 

Were  you  employed  at  any  time  to  prints 
number  of  these  papers?^- Yes. 

When  were  vou  employed  f — ^I  believe  it 
was  the  90th  of  February  last. 

By  whom  were  you  employed?— Thelwall 
brought  me  the  manuscript. 

Was  any  body  with  him  when  he  canie 
witii  it?-— Yes,  there  was,  but  I  do  not  recot 
lect  who. 

Weie  there  more  persons  than  one?*->No. 

What  orders  did  he  give  you  respecting  it? 
—He  desired  me  to  print  off— ^^ 

Mr.  Enkitu, — Is  this  emdence  f 

Mr.  Garrow, — We  submit  that  it  if. 

Mr.  Erikine. — ^Then  I  object  to  it,  what 
Mr.  Thelwall  said  is  no  evidence  against  Mr. 
Hardy. 

Mr.  Garrow, — ^I  submit  to  your  lordships 
that  it  Is  the  clearest  evidence  in  the  world 
after  that  which  your  lordships  and  the  jury 
have  already  heard.  We  have  nroved,  by  a 
great  varietv  of  evidence,  mucti  of  it  under 
the  hand  and  signature  of  the  prisoner  now  at 
your  lordship's  bar,  much  by  papers  found  in 
Lis  custody  at  the  time  of  his  apprehension,  a 
clear  connexion  and  conspiracy  upon  the  sub* 
jeet  of  this  high  treason  between  Mr. 
Thelwall  and  the  prisoner.  We  therefore 
submit  to  your  lordships' with  confidence,  hut 
with  deference  undoubtedly,  that  all  the  acts 
of  Mr.  Thelwall,  or  any  other  person  against 
whom  we  have  given  evklence,  fit  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  jury  of  tlieir  accession  to  the  ge> 
neral  plan  of  the  conspiracy,  is  clearly  evidenod 
against  every  man  cHargcd  with  that  conspi- 
racy ;  this  therefore  is  an  act  of  Mr.  Thel  wall's } 
it  is  hardly  worth  discussing  in  this  instance, 
only  that  it  is  as  well  to  do  it  the  first  time 
that  the  ol^ection  arises;  but  we  have  other 
evidence,  such  as  the  defendant's  fwying  for 
the  printing;  but  having  given  evidence  of 
Thelwall  and  Hardy  being  parties  to  the  ge- 
neral conspiracy  alleged  as  high  treason,  we 
have  a  right  to  give  in  evidence  any  acts  of 
these  conspirators  relative  to  that  object 
against  any  of  them. 

Mr.  £rfilci««.-- Thereis  no  manner  of  doubt 
that  upon  an  indietnieDt  for  a  conspiracy^  be 
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the  conspincv  to  do  one  act,  or  another  a^ 
or  be  the  quality  of  the  act  done,  when  it  is 
donC)  what  U  m^,  diat  as  ikr  as  you  can  con- 
ned persons  acting  together  towuxls  one  pur- 
pose, which  purpose  constitutes  the  crime,  you 
■uy  undoubtedly  involve  ihem  together  by 
mdence,  but  that  is  not  the  question  here.  I 
wish  to  be  understood  that  I  have  no  anxiety 
upon  the  subject,  because  it  is  a  printed  piq)er 
mich  has  been  in  dl  our  hands,  and  was  yes- 
terday stated  at  great  length  by  Mr.  Attorney 
Oenml  in  the  course  of  his  opening ;  but  it  is 
Mily  that  the  proceedings  may  not  be  embar- 
rassed in  the  course  of  them  tlut  makes  me 
interpose. 

Mr.ThelwaUsiviesapaperto  this  witness 
to  he  printed,  if  mv  fnend  Mr.  Garrow  can 
show  that  Mr.  Haniy  aflerwards  paid  for  the 
printing  of  this  paper,  then  this  will  be  so 
much  time  lost;  but  if  that  is  not  before  ^our 
lordships,  as  it  is  not,  there  may  be  a  differ- 
ence in  the  quality  of  the  act,  by  the  proceed- 
ing &rther  to  the  printing  a  paper ;  for  in- 
stance, suppose  this  paper  itself  contained 
something  criminal,  could  ^our  lordships 
'fasten  that  crime  upon  the  prisoner,  by  Mr. 
Thekrall's  having  directed  this  gentleman  to 
print  it  ?  the  knowing  that  a  pa|>er  is  printing, 
•and  giving  an  authority  to  print  it  is  difierent ; 
aupposing  that  paper  contained  treason  in  it- 
ietr,  which  I  know  it  does  not,  that  might  be 
misprision  of  treason,  bat  could  not  be  treason 
itself,  therefore  I  humbly  apprehend  that  in 
ft  criminal  case  of  this  enormous  sise  your 
lordships  will  not  stretch  the  rules  of  evi- 
dence, so  as  to  allow  it  to  be  asked  of  this 
witness,  whether  Mr.  Thelwall  4id  direct  him 
(the  prisoner,  Mr.  Hardy,  not  bcine  present) 
topnntthat  p^>er,  the  nature  of  wmch  I  do 
not  know. 

Lard  Chief  Justice  £^e.— That  is  what  I 
waa  going  to  observe,  the  insisting  on  one 
aide,  and  obj|ecting  on  the  other,  is  perfectly 
premature,  for  not  knowing  what  the  con- 
tcBls  of  the  paper  are,  the  Court  cannot  judse 
whether  it  is  a  branch  of  the  evidence  of  the 
general  conspiracy,  or  something  personal 
with  which  the  prisoner  has  nothing^  do. 

Mr.  Garrow, — ^I  take  the  liberW  of  stating 
to  the  Court,  that  the  ground  and  foundation 
upon  which  I  humbly  submit  to  read  this 
Mjpar  is,  that  it  is  an  insirament  to  carry  into 
maoi  the  general  high  treason  charged  in 
this  indictment.  One  stage  or  step  of  the 
4)0Bspiraey  being  a  paper  to  excite  the  subjects 
•pftma  counter  to  desert  their  aMegiance^  and 
in  defiance  ofthat  allegiance  to  set  about  to 
Call  a  convention  by  force  to  assume  the 
power  of  the  legislature.  It  is  as  an  inst*u> 
mem  and  a  paper  to  carry  that  into  elect  that 
'vedeare  to  xead  it. 

Bfr.  Ertkine. — Is  your  lordship  to  take  that 
from  Mr.  Garrow's  assertion) 

Lotd  Chief  Justice  Eyre, — It  is  neocssai^ 
in  order  for  theCourttojudgewbether  it  is 
of  the  tendency  you  describe,  to  -open  to  us 
that  part  9f  the  pftper  which  you  say  faastiiBt 
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teifdency.  Ihav«castmyeyeoverthepaper> 
and  I  see  that  there  is  a  passage  in  H  wbkh 
does  go  to  the  general  object. 

Mr.  Gibb$,^-l  understand  the  point  that 
Mr.  Garrow  contends  is  this,  that  though  Mr. 
Hardy  only  is  now  upon  trial,  yet  because 
one  overt  act  laid  in  the  indictment  Is,  that 
papers  were  published,  that  for  the  purpose  of 
proviag  that  overt  act,  part  of  a  paper  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Thelwall  to  be  printed  is  to  be 
g^ven  in  evidence  aninst  Mr.  Hardy. 

Mr.  Garrow, — ^I  snail  not  by  any  ingenuity 
of  my  friend  be  drawn  into  the  argument  of 
an  abstract  question,  I  forbore  to  slate  the 
paper,  lest  it  might  be  said  I  was  giving  the 
effect  of  it ;  I  wfll  now  state  the  passage  which 
I  say  demcmstrates  that  it  is  or  that  quality. 
^  You  may  ask,  perhaps,  by  what  means 
shall  we  seek  redress?  We  answer,  that  men 
in  a  state  of  civiliied  society  are  bound  to 
seek  redress  of  the  grievances  foom  the  laws 
as  long  as  any  redress  can  be  obtained  by  the 
laws.  But  our  common  Master  whom  we 
serve  (whose  law  is  a  law  of  liberty,  and 
whose  service  is  perfect  freedom)  has  taught 
us  not  to  expect  to  gather  grapes  from  thorns, 
■or  figs  from  thistles.  We  must  have  redress 
from  our  own  laws,  and  not  At>m  the  laws  of 
plunderers,   enemies,   and    oppressors. 
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There  is  no  redress  for  a  nation  ciitnimstanced 
as  we  are,  but  in  a  fair,  free,  and  foil  represen- 
tation of  the  people.^ 

Now  we  allese  «nd  humbly  Insist  that  we 
have  given  mucn  evidence  to  show  that  the 
purpose  of  this  conspiracy,  which  is  charged 
to  be  high  treason,  was,  by  force  to  assume 
the  power  of  legislation,  iu  despite  of  the  oot^ 
stituted  authorities  of  the  country,^  they  a% 
present  happily  exist  here,  by  substituting  a 
convention  of  the  people. 

Mr.  £fviktfie.— Our  objection  is  merelvwith 
regard  to  this  coming  from  Mr.  Thelwall ; 
your  lordship  will  dispose  of  it  as  you  please, 
I  ha/re  no  anxiety  about  it. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £yrc.— This  purports  to 
be  a  paper  containing  a  resolution  at  a  general 
meeting  of  the  London  Corresponding  So- 
cietv,  held  at  the  Globe  tavern ;  it  is  brouzht 
to  the  printer  by  one  of  the  members  of  tnat 
society,  the  prisooer  being  another  member  of 
that  society,  acting  in  that  societvas  the  secre- 
tary ;  then  they  Ming  both  involved  therefore 
in  the  proceedmgs  -of  tliat  soeiefy,  and  this 
being  a  printed  paper  produced  by  one  of 
them,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  in  a  general 
charge  of  a  conspiracy  this  is  evidence  to 
prove  a  eiroumstance  in  that  ^ccmsptracyt 
whether  it  will  be  ultimately  so  brought  home 
to  the  prisoner.  Hardy,  as  that  he  should  be 
responsible  for  the  guilt  of  having  published 
it,  may  be  another  consideration,  but  that  it 
is  a  bmnch  of  the  conspiracy,  and  a  circum^ 
stance  oecurring  in  U,  the  import  of  the  paper 
plainly  proves.  It  does  seem  to  me,  therefor^ 
that  it  is  admissible. 

Mr.   Gtfrrow.- -What   directions  ■  did  Mr. 
Theiwall  give  you  when  he  brought  ^ou 
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the  manuficnpt  for  the  purpoM-iyf  prilling? — 
He  told .  me  to  print  oflF  two  thoustDA  and 
then  stop. 

What  were  you  to  do  with  the  two  thou- 
Band  when  you  had  printed  them  ? 

Mr.  GMi. — Does  your  lordship  think 
that  all  the  directions  which  Mr.  Thelwall 
gaYO)  are  to  be  received  in  evidence } 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £yr€.-«>Whether  it  b 
two  thousand,  or  what  numbeffy  cannot  be 
materia],  it  is  the  pubhcataon  of  an  act  of  thb 
society. 

Mr.  £niiniie.— Your  lordship  means  that  it 
will  have  an  application  toeveiy  member  of 
Ibe  Gone^ponaing  Society. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  JEyre^ — It  applies  to  the 
aociety,  as  fiur  as  relates  to  the  general  trana- 
actions  of  that  society,  but  as  far  as  it  may 
constitute  individual  guilt,  which  may  be  se- 
parated from  the  general  guilt  of  the  parties 
to  the  general  plan,  that  is  another  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Gamw.— Did  you  print  the  number 
ordered?— Not  that  day. 

How  soon  did  you  print  them  ?— I  printed 
^wo  hundred  of  them  that  dav,  and  carried 
them  to  the  Globe  tavern ;  when  I  went  to 
the  Globe  tavern  I  met  Mr.  Hardy  on  the 
stairs. 

Did  you  know  him  before  ? — Yes. 
Were  you  a  member  of  the  society  your- 
self?— Yes. 

You  had  then  probably  been  present  at 
some  of  the  meetings  of  the  society « — I  was 
not  at  that  meeting.  , 

Had  you  been  present  at  any  meetings  of 
the  society  before  you  met  Mr.  Hardy  upon 
the  stairs  at  the  Globe  tavern  ? — Not  some 
time. 

Had  you  ever  seen  him  there  ? — Yes. 
In  what  character  did  he  act  at  the  meetings  ? 
—In  the  character  of  secretary. 

What  iNLSsed  when  you  met  him  on  the 
stairs  ?-^I  told  him  I  had  brought  two  hundred 
copies  of  the  resolutions;  he  desired  me  to 
take  them  back  again,  and  not  distribute  one 
of  tiiem;  accordingly  I  went  home  with  them, 
and  returned  again  to  the  Globe  tavern  to 
dinner. 

You  said  February,  do  you  mean  February 
or  January  ? — I  am  not  sure  to  the  month. 

Was  it  on  the  day  at  which  the  reso- 
lutions were  come  to?-^The  day  of  the  meet- 
ing. 

At  what  time  of  the  day  was  it  that  you 
9aw  Mr,  Thelwall  when  he  brought  you  the 
copy  ? — It  was,  I  believe,  between  one  and  two 
o'clock. 

At  what  time  was  it  that  vou  carried  the 
two  hundred  copies  to  the  Globe  tavern  ?•>»- 
Between  four  and  five.. 

You  returned  home  with  these  two  hundred 
by  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hardy,  and  came  back 
to  the  Globe  jLavem  to  dinner  ? — Yes. 

At  what  time  was  that  ?— At  pretty  nigh 
ttxo*ckick^ 
.   Wcjice  jon  present  at  the  time  these  reaohi- 


tloos  were  psoposed  in  the  80ciety!-*-No,  I 
was  not. 

Was  it  on  the  day  upon  which  the  resolu- 
tions purport  by  Mr.  Thelwall's  paper  to  be 
come  to,  that  you  went  to  the  Giobe  tavern, 
or  a  month  after  ?— I  had  the  copy  on  the 
18th,  and  delivered  the  two  hundred  on  the 
SOth. 

Look  at  the  paper,  and  tell  us  whether 
it  was  January  or  Febtuary ;  is  the  dale  cor* 
rect?— Yes. 

Then  do  vou  believe  it  was  the  18th  of 
January,  and  not  the  18th  of  February,  upoa 
which  you  had  the  copy  ? — ^Yes,  I  see  now 
that  it  was  January. 

Have  you  any  doubt  of  that  ? — None. 

When  you  returned  apin,  was  it  to  a  pri- 
vate dinner  or  a  public  dmner  of  the  socieW  ? 
— A  public  dinner,  every  one  paid  for  nil 
ticket. 

Was  there  any  chairman  at  the  dinner? 
did  you  see  any  person  in  the  chair  f — ^I  am 
not  very  sure,  1  think  Mr.  Thelwall  was  io 
the  chair,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

Was  Mr.  Hardy  there  ? — ^Ycs,  he  was. 

When  you  returned  to  dinner,  did  you 
carry  any  conies  of  the  paper  you  had  pnnt- 
ed  with  you  r — ^No,  I  did  not. 

What  did  you  do  with  these  copies  afters- 
wards  ?*-Somebody  was  sent  for  them  to  my 
house. 

Where  from  ? — ^From  the  Globe  tavern. 

From  the  meetine  ?— Yes. 

Were  they  brought  to  the  meeting?— Th^ 


What  was  done  with  them  there  ?— >I  saw 
onlv  one  of  them. 

Where  did  you  see  that?  —  Somebody 
handed  it  round  the  table,  I  am  sure  I  do  not 
know  who  it  was. 

How .  many  persons  might  there  be  assem- 
bled at  that  meeiins  ? — ^I  dare  say  there  were 
about  three  hundrca  or  thereabouts,  as  near 
as  I  could  guess. 

How  late  did  you  stay  ?— Till  ten  o'ctock, 
or  thereabouts. 

Did  you  print  any  more  of  them  at  any 
time  P— Yes. 

When? — ^I  cannot  be  particular  to  the  time, 
I  printed  in  the  course  of  that  week,  I  believe, 
a  thousand  more. 

By  whose  order?— Mr.  Thdwall's  order 
was  to  print  two  thousand ;  I  completed  the 
two  thousand  accordine  to  bis  original  order. 

What  did  you  do  wim  them  when  you  had 
printed  them?^I  carried  a  good  many  of 
them  to  Mr.  Hardy's. 

What  did  you  do  with  the  rest  ?^-People 
came  for  some  now  and  then. 

What  people? — Some  of  the  members  of 
the  Loudon  Corresponding  Society  came  for 
them. 

And  did  you  deUver  them  as  they  came  for 
them?— Yes,  some  asked  for  a  doien,  or  half 
a  doien  or  so^  and  I  delivered  them. 

Did  you  pnnt  any  more  than  the  two  thoi>- 
sand  wnkh  Mr.  TMwall  originally  ofdoed? 
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—To  ibe  beft  of  my  TecoUection  I  printed 
811  thousand  more. 

By  whose  orders  did  you  print  them?— I 
lieiiere  Mr.  Hardy  save  me  orders  to  go  on 
'^ith  them  till  I  sliould  be  desired  to  stop. 

l¥ere  you  ever  desired  to  stop,  and  when  ? 
—I  was  desired  to  stop,  I  believe,  in  the 
month  of  March. 

Did  you  go  on  printing  them  till  the 
month  of  March  ? — ^I  did  now  and  then  occ»- 
fiionally  as  they  were  wanted. 

How  many  thousand  might  you  print  in 
all  I — ^Eight  thousand. 

Who  paid  you  for  them?— They  are  not 
pnd  for  yet. 

On  whos^  credit  did  you  print  them?  did 
any  body  at  any  time  promise  to  pay  you  for 
them  ? — ^No. 

Had  you  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Hardy 
about  being  paid  for  them  ?-^No,  I  had  not, 
no  farther  than  I  put  them  down  to  the  cre- 
dit of  the  society. 

-  Who  desired  you  to  do  that?— He  did  not 
desire  me ;  but  he^^streasurer^  was  to  receive 
the  money,  and  see  thelMt^  of  the  society 
fMiid. 

Who  was  ?— Mr.  Hardy. 

Did  you  make  the  society  debtor  for  them? 
—Yes,  I  did. 

Have  you  printed  upon  other  occasions  for 
the  8ociet}r?— I  have. 

Who  paid  you  ?— Mr.  Hardy. 

•  [It  was  read.] 
^«  AT  A  GENERAL  MEETING 


u 


OF  THS 


M 


^  LONDON  COKRESfiONDING  SOCIETT, 

'<  Hfild  ai  the  Globe  Taveeit,  Strand, 
On  MONDA  Tthe  90th  Day  of  JANUARY, 


''CITIZEN   JOHN   MARTIN,   in  the 

CHAIR. 

''The  following  Address  to  the  People  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  was  read 
and  agreed  to. 


^  Citizens  ;-^We  find  the  nation  involved 
in  a  war,  by  which,  in  the  course  of  ONE 
•Campami,  immense  numbers  of  our  coun- 
trymen nave  been  slaughtered;  a  vast  ex- 
pense has  been  incurrra,  our  Trade,  Com- 
merce and  Manufactories,  are  almost  de- 
stroyed, and  many  of  our  Manufacturers  and 
Artists  are  rained,  and  their  fiunilies  starving. 

^  To  add  to  our  afBiction,  we  have  reason 
to  expect,  that  other  taxes  will  soon  be  added 
to  the  intolerable  load  of  imposts  and  impo- 
sitions with  which  we  are  already  over- 
'  whelmed ;  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the 
expenses  which  have  been  inomred,  m  a 
fruitless  cnisa^e,  to  re-establish  the  odious 
despotism  of  fnmce. 

**  When  we  contemplate  the  principles  of 


this  war,  wie  oonless  ourselves  to  be  unable  to 
approve  of  it,  as  a  meAtfore,  bither  of  justice 
or  discretion  ^^-and  if  we  are  to  form  our  cal- 
culation of  the  result,  from  what hasalready 
passed,  we  can  only  look  forward  to  defeat 
and  the  eternal  diserace  of  the  British  name, 

**  While  we  are  ums  engaged  in  an  expen* 
sive  and  ruinous  and  foreien  war ;  our  state 
at  home  is  not  less  deplorable. 

^  We  are  every  day  told,  by  those  persona 
who  are  interested  in  supporUne  the  Cbmip- 
tion,  list,  and  an  innumerable  l&st  ofSmeeura 
Placemen^  that  the  Constitution  of  England, 
is  the  perfection  of  human  wisdom;  that  our 
laws  (we  should  rather  say,  Tasim  laws)  are 
the  perfection  of  justice;  and  that 'iA«i>  Ad- 
ministration of  those  laws  is  so  impartial  and 
so  ready,  as  to  afibrd  an  equal  remedy,  both 
to  the  rich  and  to  the  poor;  by  means  of 
which,  we  are  said  to  be  i^aeed  in  a  state  of 
absoktte  fraodom,  and  that  our  Ri^its  and 
liberties  are  so  well  secured  to  us  as  to  leiw 
der  all  invasion  of  them  impossible. . 

^  When  we  ask,  how  we  enj<>y  these  trans- 
oeodant  privileges;  we  are  refefred  to 
MAGNA  CHARTA.  and  tiie  BILL  of 
RIGHTS;  and  the  ^ous  REVOLUTION 
in  the  year  ia88«  is  held  out  to  us,  as  tho 
bulwark  of  British  liberty. 

**  CiTizENs;«->We  have  refeired  to  Munm 
ChdriOf  to  the  BiZi  ^  Rdgkti,  and  to  the  K«- 
vdution^  and  we  certainljr  do  find  that  ou^ 
ancestors  did  establish  mae  and  wholesome 
laws:  but  we  as  certainly  find,  that,  of  tfie 
venerable  Constitution  of  our  ancestors,  hardly 
a  vestige' remains. 

"<  The  only  Chapters  of  the  Great  Charter, 
which  are  now  in  legal  existence,  are  the 
14th  and  89th. 

^The  important  provision  of  the  14th 
Chapter,  runs  thus: 

**  *  A  Freeman  shall  not  be  amerced  for  a 
small  fault,  but  after  the  manner  of  the  fault ; 
and  for  a  great  fault  after  the  greatness 
thereof^  savme  to  him  his  contenement*;  uid 
a  Merchant  liSewise,  saving  to  h^n  his  mer- 
chandize ;  and  any  other's  villain  than  ours 
shall  be  likewise  amerced,  saving  to  him  his 
wainage ;  And  none  of  the  said  amerciamenta 
shall  be  assessed,  but  by  the  oath  of  honeai 
and  lawful  men  of  the  vicinage.* 

**  But  by  the  usurped  power  of  the  judgeSi 
in  assessing  Fines  (and  what  Fines ! !)  in  the 
cases  of  Misdemeanor;  this  glorious  Right 
of  the  Subject,  of  having  these  fines  assessed 
by  the  Jury  (the  only  possible  protection 
fifom  slavery  and  the  vuest  onpression),  is 
unjustly  and  infimiously  ravishea  from  us. ' 

^  The  provision  of  the  S9th  chapter,  runs 
thus: 

^ '  No  Freeman  sliall  be  taken  or  impri- 
soned, or  be  disseised  of  his  freehold,  or  li- 
berties, or  free  customs,  or  be  outlawed,  or 
exiled,  or  any  otherwise  destroyed,  nor  we 
will  not  pass  upon  him,  nor  condemn,  faun, 
but  by  the  lawKil  judgment  of  his  peersL  or 
by  the  law  of  the  land.   We  wiU  eeU  to  no 
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man,  we  will  not  deay,  or  defier  io  aay  mu^ 
cithor  justice  or  n^/ 
^The  various  methods  now  in  comtant 
^  pradke  by  which  the  benefits  of  this  provi* 
flion  are  totally  defeated  anddestroyed*  might 
induce  us  to  soppose,  ifaat  the  6EEAT 
CUART£1l  has  been  repealed  ;^  if  we  did  not 
assuredly  know,  that  it  is  the  fimdsnental 
basis  of  our  censtitution;  which  even  the 
BiEAL  representatives  of  the  people  {much 
less  the  miserable  iMminees  of  ii£ISTGN£ 
mad  OLD  SAEUM)  have  not  ibe  right,  nor 
(aa  we  trust  it  will  be  found  by  experience) 
the  POWiE^  to  fepeaL  Yet  what  do  we  find 
iapracflice?  (JhconstitiitiGnal  and  illegal  IN- 
FOBMATIOKS  EX  Of^FiCK),  tftnt  is,  the 
AEhitnry  will  of  the  king^  Attorney  General, 
uaotping  the  office  of  the  ACOUStNO  Jtuy; 
nnd  the  interesled  oath  #f  a  vfle  common 
latemeiv  widi  the  jodgmcwt  of  as  vile  a  com- 
tnoQ  lnutingt>rj>en«Dned  jualioe,  eubsfthuted 
in^e  room  of^our  Inrthrigbt,  an  impartial 
trial  ly  our  ttmmtr^. 

Ada  to  this,  that  the  exorbitant  expense  of 
judicial  proceedings,  the  novel  practice  of 
arbitiarily  and  repeatedly  annnlluig  tiie  ver- 
dieti  of  Juries,  and  the  dilatoiy  practice  of 
the  oourts,  most  openly  and  sharoefiilly  oon- 
tradict  the  clause  which  f)rbid8  the  denial, 
the  delay^  and  the  tsale  of  justice, 

^  A  man  accused  of  T'slony  (A)r  which  by 
the  tommon  law  of  EngUnd,  his  life  and 
goods  areforfeited)  may  be  baSed  on  •finding 
two  sureties  for  forty  pounds  each ;  but  upon 
n  cfaa^  of  MI6D£MEA^K)UR  by  wnU 
only,  bail  to  the  amount  of  ONE  THOU- 
SAND  POUNDS  has  been  demanded. 

^  Upon  oonviction  also,  for  such  misde- 
meanour, enormous  fines,  long  andcnielim- 
friflonments  unknown  to  our  ancient  laws, 
nnd  unsanctioned  bv  any  new  statutes,  have 
of iate  (and  but  of  late)  been  too  fiequently 
and  too  oppressively  inflicted.  And  all  this, 
although  by  this  bill  of  riehts  it  u  declared, 
that-'jesKessive  bail  shall  not  *be  demanded, 
*<nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishments  in- 
<  fiicted.' 

*'  If  we  look  to  IRj^^ND  we  find  that  ac- 
knowledged privilege  of  the  people,  to  meet 
iorthe  support  and  protection  of  their  rights 
and  liberties,  is  attempted,  kj  terror,  to  tie 
laken  away  by  a  late  in&mous  act  of  pailia^ 
jnent:  AVhilst  titles  of  honour !  No,  but  of 
dishonour,  are  lavished;  and  new  souroesof 
mruptionMened,  to  gmtify  the  greedy  pcoe- 
txtution  jf£  those,  who  are  the  instruments  of 
^us  oppression. 

^  In  SCOTLAND,  the  Wicked  Hand  of 
Power  fa|tB  been  impudently  exerted,  without 
even  the  wretched  formality  of  an  act  of 
fteiiament.  Magistrates  hatvefurcibly  intruded 
into  the  peacefiil  and  lawful  meetings  of 
Broemen;  and,  by  force  (not  only  without 
law,  bat  iagainst  law),  have,  under  colour  of 
nn§i8terittr«ffioe,  interrupted  their  delibera- 
'iiQns,andi|irewented  their  association. 
''^Tbe 'wiadm  «nd«good  oondoot  of  the 


BRITISH  CX)NV£NTION  aft  Ed'mbm^ 
has  been  such,-  as  to  defy  their  bitterest  eno- 
mies  to  name  the  iaw  which  th(^  have 
broken;  notwithstanding  which,  their  papers 
have  been  seized,  and  made  use  of  as  evKknos 
ajgainst  them,  and  pnny  virtuous  and  merito- 
nous  andividuals,  have  beeui  as  cruelly  as 
unjustly  for  their  virtuous  actions  dismcofi 
and  destroyed  by  infamous  and  illegS  sen- 
tences of  ItaisaortaitiQn.  And  these  uiyiMt 
and  wicked  juagments  have  been  executed 
with. a  rancour  and  naUgnity,  never  before 
known  in  this  land ;  our  respectable  and  bfH 
loved  FeUow-citiaens  have  been  cast  let- 
tered into  Dungeons  amongst  felons  in  the 
iiulks,  lo  wliiid\  they  were  not  sentenced. 

**  CjTizfiMS ; — ^We  all  approve  the  senti- 
ments, and  are  daily  repeating  the  words,  for 
which  these  our  respectable  ^id  valuable  bre- 
thren are  thus  unjustly  and  inhumanly  sHf> 
fering.  We  too,  associaie  in  order  to  obtain 
a  fair,  free,  and  full  representation  of  the  peo- 
ple in  a  house  of  real  national  representatives. 
Are  we  also  willing  to  be  treated  as  Feijoss^ 
for  claioung  this  our  inherent  right,  whidi  we 
are  determined  never  to  forego  but  with  om 
lives,  and  which  none  but  thieves  and  traitors 
can  wish  to  withhold  from  us  ?  Consider,  it 
is  one  and  the  s&me  corrupt  and  corrupting 
influence  which  at  this  time  domineers  in 
Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Ensland.  Can  you  b^ 
lieve  that  those  who  send  virtuous  Irishmen, 
and  Scotchmen  fettered  with  felons  tb  Qotany 
Bay,  do  not  meditate  and  will  not  attempt  to 
seize  the  first  moment  to  send  us  after  them  ? 
Or,  if  we  had  not  just  cause  to  apprehend  the 
same  inhuman  treatment ;  if  instead  of  the 
roost  imminent  danger,  we  were  in  perfect 
safety  from  it;  shouM  we  not  disdain  to  enjov 
any  liberty  or  privily  whatever,  in  which 
our  honest  Irish  and  £oti;h  brethren  did  not 
eaually  and  as  luUy  participate  with  us? 
Their  cause  then  and  ours-  is  the  same.  And 
it  is  both  our  duty  and  our  interest  to  stand  or 
fall  together.  The  Irish  parliament  and  the 
Scotch  judges,  actuated  by  the  same  English 
influence,  have  brought  us  directly  to  the 
point.  There  is  no  farther  step  beyond  that 
which  they  have  taken.  We  are  at  issue. 
We  must  now  choose  at  once  either  liberty  or 
slavery  for  oursdves  and  our  posterity.  Will 
you  wait  till  BARRACKS  ace^rected  in  every 
village,  and  till  niM&eif  Hessians  and  Hano^ 
venans  are  upon  usf 

"  You  may  ask  perhaps,  by  what  means 
shall  we  seek  redress  i 

**  We  answer,  that  men  in  a  state  of  civi- 
lized society  are  bound  to  seek  redress  of  the 
erievances  from  the  laws ;  as  long  as  any  re« 
dms  can  be  obtained  by  the  laws.  But  our 
common  Master  whom  we  serve  (whose  law  is 
a  law  of  liberty,  and  whose  service  is  perfect 
freedom)  has  taupdbt  us  not  to  eoEpect  to  gather 
grapes  from  thorns,  nor  figs  from  thisties.  We 
must  have  ledress  from  our  own  laws  nnd  not 
from  the  laws  of  our  plunderers^  enamiesi  and 
oppresson. 
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<4  THBRE  IS  NO  REDRESS  FOR  A  NA- 
TION CIRCUMSTANCED  AS  WE  ARE, 
BUT  IN  A  FAIR,  FREE,  AND  FULL  RE 
PRESENTATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 


**  RESOLVED,  that  during  the  eDsuiog 
lession  of  parliMnentytha  eeilml  ooninittee 
of  this  Bocietv  do  meet  dailyy  for  the  purpose 
of  watching  the  poceedtn^ofthe  parliament 
and  of  the  i^ministration  ol  the  sovemmenl  of 
thiscouttlry.  And  thaft  upon  tnt  first  intro- 
duction of  any  bill,  or  motion  inimical  to  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  such  as^  Uat  LAND* 
ING  FOREIGN  TROOPS  IN  GREAT-BRI- 
TAIN  or  IRELAND,  for  suspending  the 
HABEAS  CORPUS  ACT,  for  proclaiming 
MARTIAL  LAW,  OR  FOR  PREVENTING 
THE  PEOPLE  FROM  MEETING  IN  SO- 
CIETIES for  coNSTrnrnoNAL  infor- 
mation, or  any  OTHER  INNOVATION 
of  a  sinoilar  nature,  that,  on  any  of  these 
emergencies,  \\xt  general  committee  shall  is- 
sue summonses  to  the  dele^tes  of  each  divi- 
sion, and  alsQ  to  the  secretaries  of  the  different 
societies  affiliated  and  corresponding  with 
thia  society,  forthwith  to  call  a  GENERAL 
CONVENTION  of  the  PEOPLE,  to  be  held  at 
auck  place  and  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  be 
specified  in  the  summons,  for  the  fmrpose  of 
taking  such  measures  into  their  consideration, 

^  Msolved,  that  the  preceding' Address  and 
Besphition  be  signed  by  the  chairman,  and 
printed  and  published. 

"  J.   MARTIN,    CHAIRMAN. 
*<  T.  IIARDY,    SECR«TART." 

^'  CwuniiUe  Roomy  January  ^y  1794. 

**  RssotvsjD  UHAHiMovstT ;— That  a  hun- 
dred thousand  copies  of  the  address  to  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  voted  at 
the  general  meeting,  be  printed  and  distribut- 
ed by  the  society. 

^  Resoived  Unanimouifyf  That  the  follow- 
4ng  toasts,  drank  at  the  anniversary  dinner 
oTthe  society,  be  printed  at  the  end  of  the  ad- 
dress. 

«« I.  THE  RIGHTS  OF  MAN ;  and  may 
Britons  never  want  spirit  to  assert  them. 

'^  II.  The  British  Conventumy  lately  held  at 
Edinburgh ;  and  success  to  the  important  ob- 
ject it  had  in  view. 

^  III.  Citizen  William  5A;imii^,  cliarged 
'by  the  sentence  of  the  court  of  justiciary,  with 
the  honour  of  being  the  cause  of  calling  that 
convention. 

*'  IV.  The  London  Corresponding  Society, 
and  other  patriotic  Societies  of  Great  Britain 
knd  Ireland. 

**  V.  Citisen  Maurice  Margaret,  the  con- 
demned delegate  of  this  societv;  and  may  his 
manfy  and  patriotic  conduct  be  rewarded  by 
the  attachment  of  the  people. 

**  Citizen  Gerrald  then  arose,  and  in  a 
tbeam  of  inspiring  eloquence,  pronounced  the 
just  eulogium  of  wis  truly  valuable  citizen,  so 
emphad»lly  called  by  Ciftsen  Aitcheson  (one 
of  the  witnesses  on  his  trial)  the  SECOND 


'SIDNEY.*    He  concluded  with  wishing  we 

might  rather  die  the  last  of  British  Freemen 
than  kve  the  Jirst  qfslaxfes, 

**  VI.  CUiten  Joseph  G4rrMy  the  other  D^ 
legate  of  this  Societv,  now  under  prosecution; 
and  may  his  coneludins  sentiment  be  en- 
graved upon  every  British  h^irt. 

*^  VII.  The  transactions  at  TouUm.  Mny 
Britons  remember  them  as  they  ought^  and 
profit  by  dear  bought  experience. 

<<  VIII.  Citizen  BamtUim  Roman,  and  the 
other  true  patriots  of  Ireland :  and  may  the 
authors  of  the  ContenHon-tnll  find  that  they 
have  committed  a  Ml. 

<^  IX.  Citizens   Muir,  and   Pa/mer^-May 
their  sentence  be  speedily  reversecL  and  Bo^ 
tany^bay  be  peopled  with  a  colony  of  real  cr»> 
minals. 

^  X.  Success  to  the  arms  of  Freedom  against 
whomsoever  directed ;  and  confusion  to  des- 
pots with  whomsoever  allied. 

**  XI.  All  that  is  good'm  every  constitution  ; 
and  may  we  never  be  superstitioas  enongh  to 
reverence  in  any  that  which  is  good  for  no- 
thing, 

^  XII.  Citisen  Thomas  Paine— May  his  vir- 
tue  rise  superior  to  calumny  and  suspicion, 
and  his  name  still  be  dear  to  Britons. 

^*  XIII.  Lord  Loughborough,  the  Earl  cf 
Maira,  Sir  Gilbert  EHiot,  and  the  other  apos- 
tates from  liberty :  and  may  they  enjoy  the 
profits  of  tlieir  apostacy  so  long  as  th^  live. 

"XIV.  A  speedy  and  honourable  peaet 
with  the  braze  Republic  of  France. 

**  XV.  The  starving  manujfaeturers  and  neg* 
lected  peasantry  of  Gt^zX  Britain  and  Ireland. 

**  XVI.  Citizen  John  Frost;  and  a  speedy  re- 
storation of  that  health  which  he  lost  in  the' 
dungeons  of  Newgate. 

"  XVII.  The  vSiwnis  and  spinted  Ciiizoni, 
now  in  confinement  for  matters  of  opinion  : 
and  may  we  show  them  by  our  conduct,  that 
they  are  not  forgotten.'' 

Mr.  Oarrow  to  Davidson. — ^You  said  tou 
were  a  member  of  the  London  Corresponding 
Society;  do  you  know  John  Martin?— Not 
much.  I  have  only  spoke  to  him  two  or  three 
times. 

Where  did  you  see  him :— I  saw  him  once 
in  his  own  house. 

Was  he  a  member  of  the  London  Gorre»- 
ponding  Societv  ? — I  am  not  sure  of  thai— I 
cannot  prove  that. 

Did  you  ever  sec  him  at  any  of  the  meet- 
ings of  that  society  ? — Yes;  I  have. 

Was  he  there  at  the  meeting  that  you  have 
now  been  speaking  of  at  the  Globe  tavern  ?— ' 
I  saw  him  there. 

That  you  have  told  us  was  a  meeting  of 
that  society  ? — ^Yes. 

Was  Martin  then  a  member  of  that  Sodety  ^ 
— I  cannot  say  whether  he  was  a  member  or 
not.- 

Did  any  body  attend  that  were  not  members 

•  8«e  Vol.  S9,  p.  063. 
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at  tke  mMiiigs  of  tte  wodt^}^l  tenot 
kooir. 

Upon  your  oath  did  you  ever  know  any  per- 
«Nit  attoid  the  meetiD^  of  the  society  that 
were  Dot  memhers  oftlie  flodety  ?— There 
mudit  be  maoy  that  were  D0t« 

Upon  your  oath  did  you  ever  know  any 
hody  attend  them  but  the  members  f  Was 
the  business  that  you  were  with  Mr.  Martin 
upon,  at  his  house,  relative  to  the  London 
Conespondini;  Society  ?— It  was. 

What  was  its  nature  ?<— ReUtive  to  the  lat- 
ter nart  of  the  toasts  and  sentiments  printed 
at  tne  back  of  that  paper. 

What  passed  between  you  and  Mr.  Martin 
lespecting  the  ktter  part  of  the  paper  ?— I 
tola  him  that  I  thought  there  were  some  hard 
words  in  some  of  the  resolutions  and  toasts. 
He  said,  No;  it  was  all  constitutional,  and 
there  was  no  danger  could  arise  from  it 

Was  that  between  the  lath  and  SOth,  or 
after  the  meeting? — ^It  was  the  91st,  I  be- 
lieve, which  happened  on  Tuesday. 

The  day  afler  the  meeting?— -It  was  either 
the  91st  or  the  SSnd. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  printed  thb? — 

[Showing  the  witness  a  printed  paper.] 

Ko ;  I  never  saw  it. 

One  of  the  Jur^, — ^You  have  not  told  us  ^et 
whether  you  knew  that  there  was  any  one  in- 
dividual who  attended  those  meetings  that 
was  not  a  member  ? — ^Tbere  misht  be. 

Jttrymaii.— You  have  positively  said  to  the 
contraiy ;  endeavour  to  recollect  if  there  were 
not 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £yre.— Do  they  never 
admit  visitors  ?~Yes ;  they  do. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — ^There  are  visi- 
tors spoken  of? — ^There  were  tickets.  I  under- 
stand^ to  be  j^ven  at  the  bar  U>  anv  body  that 
chose  to  call  for  them,  or  pay  for  them. 

Mr.  Garrov.— That  applies  to  the  dinner  at 
the  Globe?— Yes. 

.  In  the  division  meeting  could  any  person 
who  chose  to  ask  for  a  ticket,  without  being 
introduced  by  a  member  as  a  visitor,  obtain 
it  ?-No. 

Tbe  Rev.  Richard  WiHiam$  sworn.— Examin- 
ed by  Mr.  Garrow, 

Do  you  know  Mr.  Thelwall  ?-;-Ye8. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  his  manner  of 
writlns  ? — ^Yes. 

Look  at  this,  and  tell  me  whether  you  be- 
lieve this  to  be  his  hand -writing  [showing  a 
letter  to  the  witness].— I  believe  the  signa- 
ture to  be  his. 

Mr.  Garrow. — My  lords,  I  will  state  the 
grounds  on  which  we  ofier  this  letter  as  evi- 
dence a^inst  the  prisoner.  We  have  already 
given  evidence  to  prove  that  Mr.  Thelwall  was 
not  only  a  member  of  the  London  Corres- 
ponding Society,  but  that  in  the  publication 
of  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  anniversary 
meeting,  and  their  toasts,  he  acted  as  the 
agent  of  the  society.    I  now  propose  to  read 
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a  letter  of  Mr.  ThehvalfB,  as  tf  fother  act  o^ 
that  agency.  The  letter  purports  to  have  con- 
tained seveml  of  these  aodresses;  it  purports^ 
and  it  will  appear  likewise  by  the  proof,  to 
have  contained  several  seditious  8ong8,stated  to 
have  been  composed  and  sung  by  Mr.  Thel- 
wall at  that  meeting,  which  ,we allege  lobe 
another,  perhaps  a  subordinate  and  inferior 
branch  or  that  conspiracy  which  was  to  bring 
all  the  constituent  authorities  in  the  country 
into  contempt,  so  as  to  mature  tlie  public  mind 
for  that  great  change  which  we  state  to  have 
been  the  ultimate  object  of  the  society.  We 
submit  to  your  lordsnips,  that  anjr  act  of  Mr. 
Thelwall's,  so  in  furtherance  of  this  conspira- 
cy, is  evidence  a^unst  the  defendant  It 
also  gives  an  account  of  the  state  of  the  other 
affiliated  societies  in  difieient  parts  of  the 
worid.  I  cannot  state  it  better  than  in  the 
language  of  the  letter : — ^  London  is  not  the 
only  puce  that  is  alive :  Scotland  is  full  of 
liberty  boys."  Sheffield  and  many  other 
towns  are  mentioned  as  being  in  a  state  of 
expectation  for  that  great  catastrophe  which 
they  all  looked  to  about  this  perioa. 

Mr.  DrfAtne— Mr.  Thelwall  appears  to  have 
been  an  agent  for  the  publication  of  this  ad- 
dress, which  turns  out  to  be  an  act  of  the 
society,  and  to  iiave  ended  in  a  dinner  at 
which  these  toasts  were  drank.  But  the  di^ 
ficulty  with  me  is  this :  if  they  could  show 
that  songs  were  actually  sung  at  this  meetings 
which  sonss  were  indecent,  or  that  they,  in 
your  lordship's  mind,  or  the  opinion  ot  the' 
juiy,  bear  at  all  upon  this  case^  I  should  not 
object  in  the  smallest  degree  to  these  songs 
being  read ;  but  I  very  much  doubt  whether 
any  account  by  Mr.  Thelwall  of  tiiese  songs 
havinff  been  sung,  can  be  evidence  aninsi 
Mr.  Iiardy.  What  an  agent  does  is  one  thing, 
what  an  agent  says  has  been  done  is  quite 
another  thins:  nor  will  the  construction 
which  Mr.  Thelwall  may  put  upon  these  be 
at  all  evidence  against  Mr.  Hardy. 

Mr.  Thelwall  may,  notwithstaudine  he  acta 
for  these  societies,  have  some  view  of  nb  own « 
not  that  I  impute  any  such  to  him,  beauise  I 
am  of  counsel  for  him  in  the  indictment  that 
will  be  afterwards  tried  against  him;  but  A, 
B,  C,  D,  £,  F,— all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
may  meet  for  objects  which  they  may  all 
league  in  and  be  connected  together,  and  if 
criminal,  all  criminal.  But  a  declaration  of 
one  man,  supposing  be  drives  at  any  particulilr 
object,  and  he  makes  use  of  any  particular 
langiia^  to  express  bis  mind  with  regard  to 
that  object,  cannot,  I  humbly  submit,  be  evi- 
dence against  tbe  prisoner.  As  far  forth  most 
undoubtedly  as  all  the  acts  of  the  society  are 
eiven  in  evidence,  as  far  forth  as  any 'thing 
has  been  said  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Hard^ 
at  meetings  he  attended,  all  these  are  evi- 
dence against  him,  and  so  is  every  thing  that 
Mr.  Thelwall  does  in  this  partial  agency; 
for  Mr.  Garrow  has  not  established  him  to 
be  the  universal  agent  of  Mr.  Hardy,  but  only 
has  proved  him  to  be  the  agent  for  procuripg 
the  printing  of  a  particular  paper. 
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Mr.  GiUc.— We  can  have  no  anxiety  to 
fesist  the  evidence  that  is  now  offered,  except 
that  if  it  be  received  we  know  not  where  it 
fnay  end.  The  question  which  your  Ibrd- 
ahips  and  the  jury  are  now  to  try,  is,  whether 
Mr.  Hardy  has  cotK^passed  the  king's  death, 
and  whether  he  has  done  any  oi  the  acts 
Charged  in  the  indictment  as  overt  acts  in  the 
|)rosecution  of  that  dcsien.  The  evidence 
offered  how  to  your  lord  snips  to  prove  thls^ 
is,  that  Mr.  Theltirall,  who  is  chsuTged  in  the 
indictment  to  have  partaken  in  the  same  con- 
spiracies that  are  ailegedf  against  Mr.  Hardy, 
that  Mr.  Thelwall,  not  l)y  any  communication 
^ith  Mr.  Hardy,  hot  in  consequence  of  any 
Preconceived  scheme  between  him  and  Mr. 
Hardy,  did  write  this  letter. 

Now  With  respect  to  any  thing  that  passed 
it  the  meeting  at  which  Mr.  Hardy  was,  with 
tespect  to  any  thine  that  was  done  by  any 
6ther  person  directed  and  instructed  by  Mr. 
Hardy  to  do  that  thing,  we  adroit  that  those 
ihines  which  passed  at  the  society  in  Mr. 
HaruY*s  presence,  and  that  any  thine  wi)ich 
^s  done  by  another  person,  b^  the  (Srection 
bf  Mr.  Hardy,  couid  be  evidence  against 
ilardy ;  but  to  what  point  in  the  indictment 
the  letter  written  by  Mr.  Thelwall,  of  which  it 
Is  not  proved  that  Mr.  Hardy  ever  had  any 
knowledge,  is  directed,  I  confess  I  cannot  see. 

The  tfiec  questions  are,  first,  Whether  Mr. 
Ilardy  compassed  the  kine*s  death;  second, 
Whether  he  committed  an  J  of  the  acts  which 
Are  stated  as  oVert  acts ;  and,  third.  Whether 
be  committed  them  in  the  prosecution  of  a 
design  iipon  the  kine's  hfe.  I  take  it,  that  a 
letter  written  by  Thelwall,  wi(hout  the  know- 
ledge of  Hardy,  cannot  be  evidence  of  the  act 
of  Hardy's  mind,  namely,  compassine  the 
king's  death ;  therefore,  it  cannot  be  evidence 
bpon  the  first  ground. 

With  respect  to  the  existence  of  the  acts 
that  are  laid!  as  overt  acts,  they  must  be  proved 
specifically  upon  all  the  prisoners  in  the  in- 
dictment. The  present  trial  u  only  of  Mr. 
Hardy.  The  present  question  is.  Whether  he 
did  any  of  these  acts.  Then  the  declaration 
of  another  man,  whether  by  word  of  mouth 
or  bv  letteri  cannot  prove  the  hc%  upon  Mr: 
ITardy. 

Then,  suppose  the  acts  proved,  the  third 
thing  to  be  proved  is,  that  the  act  was  done 
in  the  prosecution  of  a  design  upon  the  king's 
life ;  tnen,  nothing  that  is  said,  written,  or 
done  by  a  third  person,  without  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Hardy,  can  prove  that  Mr.  Hardy  meant 
to  produce  the  effect  which  it  is  imputed  to 
him  he  meant  to  produce ;  namely,  the  de- 
struction of  the  kmg.  Therefore  I  submit, 
that  this  letter  written  by  Mr.  Thelwall  does 
bo^  appear  to  conduce  to  the  proof  of  either  of 
the  tnree  things  imputed  by  this  indictment ; 
namely,  That  he  compassed  the  king's  death; 
that  he  in  point  of  fact  committed  any  of  the 
acts  stated  m  the  indictment  as  overt  acts  of 
that  design;  or  supposing  that  he  committed 
th^m,  that  any  of  these  acts  were  directed  to 
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ihe  design  of  compassing  the  king's  death.  I 
submit,  that  upon  neither  of  these  grounds  is 
this  letter  admissible  against  Mr  Ilardy,  and* 
therefore  ought  not  to  be  received  in  evidence. 
I  wish  to  repeat,  that  it  is  not  from  any 
anxiety  wc  fe^l  with  respect  to  this  letter,  but 
because  we  wish  that  a  rule  should  not  be 
established  in  a  case  upon  perhaps  indifferent, 
points,  as  a  precedent  for  others  that  may  ope- 
rate materially  in  the  cause. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Jiffacdanald.'^To  whom  Is 
the  letter  addressed  ? 

Mr.  G arrow, — To  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Vellam. 

It  certainly  is  not  in  my  power  to  judge  of' 
the  anxiety  of  my  learned  friends  about  the 
consequences  of  producing  this  letter,  except 
as  that  anxiety  induces  ttiem  to  object  to  its' 
being  read.    It  appears,  that  they  are  appre- 
hensive of  the  effect  and  tendency  ot  this 
letter,  because  th^y  liave  made  all  the  obser- 
vations that  Occurred  to  them  on  the  effect 
and  tendency  of  this  letter ;   and  1  am  sure' 
they  will  do  me  the  justice  to  believe,  that  I 
mean  no  ofl^ence  to  them  when  I  say  I  cannot 
discern  any  thing  that  is  not  justly,  to  be  des- 
cribed to  oe  argument  upon  the  effect  and* 
tendency  of  the  letter,  which  is  argument  to 
be  addressedf  to  thejurv.    We  conceive  it  is 
fit  to  be  received  in  evidence,  in  order  to  con- 
vince the  jury  that  this  was  done  as  a  part  of 
the  agency  Of  Tlielwall.    But  if  we  are  not 
able  to  make  it  out  in  that  way,  we  insist  thalj 
the  publishing  by  a  larser  circle  that  which 
was  ordered  to  be  printea  for  general  publica- 
tion, is  clear  evidence,  being  in  furtherance  of 
the  general  conspiracy. 
^  My  friends  seem-  to  suppose  that  they  cani 
limit  the  acts  of  those  who  are  not  at  present  at 
the  bar,  for  consideration  to  things  done  either 
by  themselves  or  their  express  order.    We 
are  very  much  mistaken  if  that  be  the  rule  of 
law.    We  humbly  apprehend,  that  without 
previous  concert  as  to  the  particular  fact  done 
bv  A.  A.  not  being  then  upon  his  trial,  if  B. 
should  have  done  the  act,  havibg  been  proved 
before  to  be  a  party  to  the  general  conspiracy, 
to  be  carried  into  effect  by  divers  means  and 
various  instruments,  that  it  is  fit  to  receive 
evidence  of  the  act^  of  all  the  parties  tu  that 
conspiracy,  in  furtherance  «of  that  general 
design;  for  instance,  it  is  not  required  that, 
in  order  to  give  evideace,  that  a  conspirato^ 
hired  his  horse  at  a  particular  place,  the  hiring 
of  which  would  connect  him  with  the  generau 
Conspiracy,  the  ground  having  been  itaade,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  show  tnat  he,  to  the 
person  then  trymg,  had  communicated  that 
he  meant  to  go  there  to  hire  a  horse;  but  the 
fact  of  his  having  done  it  is  an  accession  to 
the  general  purposes  of  the  conspiracy.    All 
the  acts  of  these  persons,  limiting  it  to  the 
objects  of  the  conspiracy,  not  extending  it 
to  crimes  of  another  dye  or  character,  but  in 
fiiirtherance  of  the  general  design  of  the  grand 
conspiracy,  we  insist,  coming  fi^m  whom  thev 
may,  wheUier  it  be.  the  party  upon   trial^ 
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whether  it  he  in  consequence  of  the  orders 
given  hy  him,  whether  communieated  before 
or  after,  are  erideDce  receivable,  subject  un- 
doubtedly to  the  observations  to  be  made 
upon  their  jgreater  or  lesser  effect. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — I  confess  I  have 
great  doubt  myself  whether  this  evidence 
ought  to  be  admitted.  I  agree,  that  where 
several  persons  are  proved  to  be  engaged  in 
one  general  conspiracy,  that  all  the  transac- 
tions of  that  conspuracy  by  the  different  par- 
ties, may  and  ou^ht  to  be  given  in  evidence ; 
and  it  is  enongh  if  the  party  accused  at  this 
time  can  be  proved  to  be  privy  to  that  general 
conspiracy ;  for  if  that  is  proved,  every  thine 
that  IS  done  by  the  different  parties  concemea 
in  it,  must  be  also  imputed  to  him  as  a  part 
of  the  transaction  of  that  conspiracy.  If  I 
understand  this  letter,  it  is  nothing  more  than 
Mr.  Tliel wall's  account  to  a  private  friend,  of 
a  part  which  he  had  taken  respecting  this 
paper,  and  of  bis  liaving  composed  sonjgs. 
And  I  remember  another  passage  in  it,  which 
is  very  material  as  against  Tlielwall,  but,  in 
my  mmd,  should  be  reserved  till  it  comes  t» 
the  time  when  Thelwall's  own  declarations 
come  to  be  proper  evidence. 

I  doubt  whether  we  ought  to  consider  this 
private  letter  as  any  thine  more  Uian  Mr. 
Thclwall's  declaration ;  and  Thelwairs  docla- 
lation  ought  not  to  be  evidence  of  any  thiu^ 
which,  thoujgh  remotely  connected  with  this 
plot,  vet  stilldoes  not  amount  to  any  transac- 
tion done  in  the  course  of  the  plot,  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  plot,  but  is  a  mere  recital 
of  his,  a  sort  of  confession  of  his  of  some  part 
that  he  had  taken.  It  appears  to  mc,  that 
thai  is  not  like  the  evidence  which  we  before 
admitted  of  a  fact  done  by  Mr.  Thelwall  in 
carrying  the  papers  and  delivering  them  to  the 
{>rinter,  which  is  a  part  of  the  transaction 
Itself.  His  account  of  that  transaction  seems 
to  me  to  stand  quite  upon  a  different  footing. 
It  seems  just  the  same  as  an  act  which  shsUl 
bind  a  man,  because  he  is  connected  with 
the  person  that  did  the  act ;  and  his  declara- 
tion, which  shall  not  bind  him,  because  it  is 
no  part  of  the  act. 

Mr.  Garrow. — He  says,  "You  will  also 
receive  enclosed  several  copies  of  Addresses 
published  by  the  society.**  It  is  upon  that 
ground  I  submit  it  to  ^ur  lordship. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — To  be  sure,  as 
iar  as  the  transmission  of  these  papers  go,  it 
does  stand  upon  another  footing;  but  I  should 
be  Sony  if  the  letter  was  to  be  read  for  so  im- 
material a  purpose,  as  that  is  only  to  introduoe 
something  which  in  my  mind  ought  not  to  be 
evidence  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Justice  Bulier. — I  am  strongly  inclined 
to  think,  that  this  letter  is  evidence,  and 
ought  to  be  received.  There  are  two  wings 
to  be  considered  in  an  indictment  of  this  sort, 
first.  Whether  any  conspiracv  exists ;  next. 
What  share  the  prisoner  took  In  that  con- 
spiracy. 

It  appean  to  OKy  that  whi^Q  we  aie  consi- 
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derin^  the  first  questi6n,  any  thitig  that 
passed  from  aoy  person  who  is  proved  to  be  a 
party  in  the  conspiracy  ought  to  be  received 
as  evidence,  and  it  is  received  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  what  was  the  extent  and  nature  of 
the  conspiracy.  Now  if  the  case  stood  merel/ 
upon  this  ground,  that'  Thelwall,  one  of  the 
conspirators,  had  said  their  object  was  so  and 
so,  that,  I  take  it,  would  be  evidence ;  it  has 
been  admitted,  I  conceive,  in  a  variety  of 
casrs  that  have  happened  upon  similar  ques- 
tions with  the  present  In  Diunmaree  and 
Purchase's  cases  evidence  was  received  ot 
what  some  of  Uie  parties  had  done  Wh^n  Uie 
prisoner  was  not  there.  The  attorney  ^neral 
says,  1  call  this  witness^  not  to  speak  in  par* 
ticular  to  the  nrisoner,  but  to  shew  the  inten- 
tion of  the  mob.*'  On  the  trial  of  lord  South-r 
amptOR  something  said  by  lord  Essex,  previous 
to  the  prisoner's  msing  there,  was  amnitted  as 
evidence.  In  the  cases  that  have  happened 
in  our  own  time,  in  lord  George  Gordon*^ 
case/  evidence  of  what  different  persons  of  the' 
mob  had  said,  though  he  was  not  there,  wa^ 
admitted.  In  all  the  eases  at  St  MargarctV 
hill,  the  same  thing  was  admitted,  and  with  a 
view  of  showing  what  was  the  design  then  ox» 
foot,  which  is  a  very  distinct  question  from 
the  question  of  whether  the  prisoner  was  or 
not  concerned  to  the  extent  that  others  might 
have  been.  As  Mr.  Garrow  states  this  letter^ 
it  seems  to  me  to  have  that  effect,  for  it  shews 
what  some  of  the  parties  at  least  intended  by 
meetings  Uiey  hau  held,  and  what  they  pro- 
posed to  effect.  In  tluit  lighl^  therefore,  it 
seems  to  mc  to  be  evidence.  But  before  it 
can  affect  the  prisoner  materially,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  out  another  point,  namely,  that 
he  consented  to  the  extent  tiiat  the  others 
did ;  but  still,  while  we  are  upon  the  question 
as  to  the  design,  it  appears  to  me  that  any 
thing  that  has  hcen  said,  still  more  any  thing 
that  has  been  written  by  the  conspirators, 
ought  to  be  received  in  evidence,  to  prove* 
what  that  desi^  was. 

Mr.  Justice  Grate. — I  mubt  confess,  I  have 
very  preat  doubts  upon  this  subject.  The 
majority  of  the  cuurt  is  for  rejecting  the  evi- 
dence. It  docs  seem  to  me,  I  must  confess^ 
at  least  very  dbubtftil  whether  it  ought  to  be 
rejected ;  for  it  appears  to  me,  that  this  ii 
evidence  of  what  the  parties  meant  by  what 
was  done  at  a  place  where  both  these  parlies 
were  present,  and  both  members  of  one 
society,  and  professedly  concerned  in  one 
plan ;  it  is  therefore  very  material  to  hear 
what  either  of  them  says  respecting  this  plan, 
for  there  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  these 
papers  arc  respecting  this  plan^  to  show  the 
extent  of  the  plan,  and  the  intention,  the 
animus  with  which  these  people  met,  and  were 
nublishing  these  papers;  therefore,  in  that 
light,  I  must  confess,  wliat  my  brother  Buller 

^  See  the  Trial  of  Daniel  Dammareei  Vol 
15  p.  553. 
t  See  his  trial  Vol  SI;  p.  485. 
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lifm  said  hM^Stnitic  me  veiy  much.  Buk»  ex- 
clusive of  that,  'Gosn  the  begtnniQg  the  incli- 
Dation  of  my  opiaion  .was^and  is,  that  it  is  evi- 
dence. 

,  Lord  Chief  Baroa  Macdonald.^Ji  is  cer- 
tainly A  case  that  has  a  great  deal  of  doubt 
attendiog  it;  but  at  the  same  time  I  can 
hardly  brin^  my  own  mind  to  consider  this  as 
£Uling  within  Mr,  Garrow's  own  definition. 
It  must  be  something  in  furtherance  of  the 
conspiracy.  I  agree,  that  any  act  done  by 
.one,  is,  to  a  certain  eitcnt,  .iiQpiitable  .to 
another ;  ^  that  is,  it  may  be  given  in  evidence 
to  ahow.the  general  conspiracy  in  which  he 
.iwas  engaeed ;  but  an  act  done,  appears  to 
,me  to  be  uifferent  from  the  mere  relation  of  it 
by  another  person,  a  jnere  relation  of  what 
passed  given  by  one  in  a  private  letter  to 
lini^ther.  I  have  much  doubt  whether  it  is 
evidence  that  ought'  to  be  j:eceivcd.  I  am» 
•owself,  inclined  to  reject  it 
.  Mr.  Baron  JloUum.—l  am  of  the  same 
citinion  as  my  lord  chief  Justice  and  my  lord 
(Inicf  haron.  I  do  not  thixJc.this  is  evidence 
fit  to  be  received.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  part 
of  the  transaction  of  the  plan  to  be  carried 
into  execution.  I  consider  it  as  a  mere  rela- 
tion of  what  has  passed^  which,  if  it  b  to  affect 
the  prisoner,  ought  to-be  confined  to  the  real 
fact  that  happened  at  the  time  to  which  this 
relation  alludes«  However,  there  is  no  evidence 
to  prove  that  what  is  stated  for  a  fact  in  this 
letter,  by  which  the  prisoner  is  to  be  impli- 
cated, actually  did  happen. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £yre.— Afler  having 
heard  my  lord  chief  baron  and  my  brothers 
upon  it,  I  realW  am  of  opinion  that  it  Is  too 
questionable  to  be  received  as  evidence,  ex*> 
cept  upon  the  ground  last  stated  by  Mr.  Gar* 
row,  upon  which  (if  he  insists  on  U)  it  must 
be  received. 

Mr.  Garra».^ Certainly  i^ot 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre, — In  the  cases  of 
Damroarce  and  lord  George  GordoUi  the  ciy 
of  the  mob  at  .the  time  made  a  part  of  the 
fact»  of  the  transaction,  therefore  I  have  no 
doubt  that  such  evidence  ought  to  be  received ; 
but  I  confess  I  have  so  great  a  doubt  upon 
the  admissibility  of  this  letter^  that  I  prefer 
rejection  it 

Mr.  Solicitor  Gtwral.-^lAy  lord,  I  should 
have  no  idea  of  pressing  thi^  but  merely 
with  a  view  to  similar  questions  which  may 
arise 

Mr.  £ri/»Vie.— They  will  be  discussed  when 
they  arise. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  JE^re, — Correspondence 
\m  oflen  makes  a  part  of  the  transaction, 
^d  where  correspondence  makes  a  part  of 
Ine  transiurtion,  the  correspondence  of  one 
man  who  is  a  party  in  a  conspiracy,  would 
undoubtedly  be  evidence,  correspondence  in 
Hirtheranee  of  the  plot :  a  correspondence  of 
a  private  nature,  a  mere  relation  of  what  had 
been  done,  appears  a  different  thing. 

Mr.  Gorrav.-— rMv  lord,  I  now  propose  to 
lead  a  ktter  upon  the  principle  of  its  oeing  a 


coffTespoB(l)li|nce  between  one  of  the  perspm 
proven  to  have  been  a  party  in  the  conspiracy, 
and  another  person  at  a  distant  part  nf  the 
kingdom,  likewise  proved  to  be  a  party  in  the 
conspiracy:  it  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Martin^ 
af\er  the  dinner  at  the  Globe  tavern,  to  Mr. 
Marrairot,  who  was  at  that  timeiu  custody  in 
the  Tolbooth,  at  Edinburgh,  having  been  one 
of  t))e  persons  apprehended  bv  the  xnagistracj* 
at  Ediiiburgh,  as  a  part  of  that  Britiui  Con- 
vention whom  the  magistracy  dispersed.  The 
letter  is  in  terms. calculated  to  excite  the 
siuritof  the  brethren  of  .the  North:  it  like- 
wise .contains  a  declaration  of  the  universal 
a|>probation  of  the  conduct  of  those  delegates 
in  the  North>  and  it  states  other  circumstancea 
of  a  public  nature ; — ^the  maner  in  which  hia 
majesty  had  met  &»  parliament,  as  it  is  stated 
— the  manner  in  which  his  majesty  is  stateA 
by  this  writer  to  have  been  received  by  the 
people,  and  insulted,  and  his  life  endangered^ 
as  this  writer  states  it,  still  going  on  with  a 
view  to  excite  and  encourage  tnem  in  a  distant 
{Mut  of  the  kingdom,  by  disseminating  the 
same  doctrines,  which)  in  London,  these 
people  dbseminated. 

Mr.  I^nkint.'^l  apprehend  that  tliis  letter, 
upon  no  principle,  can  be  evidence ;  I  shall 
not  draw  the  Court  at  all  into  the  construction 
of  the  statute  of  king  Edward  the  third,  at  this 
moment;  the  prisoner  is  upon  his  deliverance 
on  the  general  issue,  and  I  shall  address  your 
lordships  and  the  jury  upon  that  subject  in 
due  season:  at  present  I  shall  content  myself 
with  saying  what  has  been  said  twice  to^ay 
already ;  first  in  the  morning  by  myself,  afler* 
wards  by  my  friend  who  sits  by  me,  that  tjuf 
is  an  iudictment  for  compassing  and  imagining 
the  death  of  the  king;  and  that  there  ar« 
overt-acts  stated  in  the  indictment,  which  ar» 
laid  as  acts  done  in  pursuance  of,  and  in  ac* 
complishment  of-^-or  to  use  the  language  of 
the  mdictment,  to  fiilfil  the  traitorous  inten* 
tion,  which  is  the  charge  upon  the  record. 

It  is  impossible  for  mv  friends  to  so  farther 
than  to  contend,  by  these  acts,  that  they 
involve  in  themselves,  as  they  are  pleased  te 
sa^.  a  forcible  subversion  of  the  government 
ofthe  country,  which  would  involve  in  it  as  a 
consequence,  the  death  ofthe  king,  and  that 
therefore  it  is  an  overt-act,  or,  in  otlier  words, 
relevant  evidence  to  prove  the  criminal  inten- 
tion, which  is  the  subject  matter  of  thb  in- 
dictment.  But  your  lordships  permit,  and 
ought  to  permit,  1  allow,  any  other  acts  of  the 
prisoner,  to  be  given  in  evidence,  whicb 
decvpher  his  mind  to  the  jury ;  any  expressions 
of  his  own,  any  thing  that  he  has  said,  any 
thing  that  he  has  done,  which  points  directly 
and  relevantly  to  the  purpose  of  this  indict- 
ment ;  for  I  hope  your  lordships  will  never 
cease  to  recollect,  that  the  crime  charged  upon 
the  record,  is  the  compassing  the  death  of  the 
king,  and  that  the  overt-act  is  the  means  the 
defendant  is  charged  to  liave  made  use  of  in 
the  accomplishment  of  that  criminal  and  da» 
testable  purpose. 
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Tlien  let  us  see  the  danger  of  allowing  the 
letter  of  a  many  who  is  not  cbarped  even  upon 
this  record,  as  a  conspirator  witn  the  prisoner 
at  the  har :  Mr.  Martin  has  had  a  bOl  found 
a^inst  him,  which  of  course  we  know  nothing 
ot — we  only  read  of  itjn  the  newspapers;  but 
we,  who  are  of  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  are 
counsel  for  him  as  having  engaged  in  a  con- 
spiracy with  the  other  prisoners  now  i|i  New- 
fUe^  and  with  other  persons  to  the  jurors  un- 
nown.  for  the  jHirpose  of  accomphshing  this 
detestable  purpose  of  destrcyine  the  king ; 
^nd  your  lordships  will  see  what  a  pretty 
piece  of  work  you  are  cutting  out  for  your- 
selves, if  this  evidence  he  admitted.  Any 
thing  that  Mr.  Martin  says,  or  writes,  can, 
upon  no  principle  of  common  sense  (to  leave 
law  out  of  the  question),  be  considered  as  evi- 
dence to  criminate  any  bod^,  except  as  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Correspondmg  Society,  which, 

by-the-by,  he  is  not  yet  proved  to  be 

Mr.  Garraw, — Davison  proved  that  he  was 
a  memi>er. 

Mr.  Enkine, — ^We  will  take  Mr.  Martin, 
for  argument  sake,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Correspondinc;  Society.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
know  upon  wnat  principle  can  your  lordships 
go  out  of  the  overt-acts  chargeif  in  the  indict- 
ment; upon  what  principle  upon  earth  can 
you  go  beyond  evidence  of  the  direct  conspi- 
racy charged  upon  the  defendant,  but  upon 
this  wholesome  ground,  which  we  do  not 
stand  here  to  contradict,  namely,  that  any 
thing  which  can  decypher  the  mind  of  the 
prisoner  to  the  jury,  from  whence  they  can 
collect  that  he  intended  the  death  of  the  king, 
may  be  evidence  a^inst  him ;  then,  according 
to  that,  any  meraoers  of  the  Corresponding 
Society  whom  you  could  have  brought  together 
when  Mr.  Hardy  was  not  speaEing  of  the 
J^tng,  when  he  was  not  reviling  the  King,  or 
attempting  any  thin^  that  could  lead  to  his 
roaje8ty*s  death,  unless,  according  to  the 
amiment  which  we  heard  at  large,  yesterday, 
of  certain  consequences  which  were  to  arise 
from  the  representation  of  the  people  in  par- 
liament— it  would  render  that  mnorent  man 
at  the  bar,  as  I  have  a  rieht  to  style  him  until 
the  jury  have  pronounced  a  contrary  verdict— 
it  would  make  him  answerable  for  every 
wicked  thing  that  any  man  has  said,  or  tliat 
smy  man  has  written. 

I  collect  from  what  fell  from  Mr.  Garrow, 
but  still  more  from  the  opening  of  this  letter, 
yesterday,  by  tiic  attorney-general,  that  Mr. 
Idartin  writes,  in  some  flippant  manner,  of  a 
patten  being  thrown  at  his  majesty,  upon  his 
return  from  his  parliament  (which,  by-the-by, 
is  the  style  and  langua^  of  the  law,  for  it  is 
hit  parliament);  but,  if  Mr.  Martin  chooses 
to  express  himself  in  a  contemptuous  manner 
either  of  the  king  or  of  his  parliament,  and  if 
that  is  to  be  evidence  to  decypher  the  mind  of 
any  body,  it  is  evidence  to  decypher  the  mind 
of  Mr.  Martin,  not  of  Mr.  Hardy.  Do  not 
eontmon  sense^  common  honour,  and  common 
^u$tice^  revolt  alike  at  it  ?  We  have  got  names 


we  cannot  help,  because  in  a  court  of  justice 
we  sometimes  talk  of  a  plvt  and  sometimes  of 
a  compiracy  ;  but  I  say,  that  all  that  has  been 
laid  before  your  lordships  to-day  and  yester-' 
day,  amounts  no  matter  to  what,  I  am  not  to 
pronounce  the  law,  it  is  the  Court — but 
amounts  to  an  assembly  of  a  great  number  of 
people  in  different  parts  of  this  island,  all  pur- 
suing one  purpose.  Your  lordships  will  recol- 
lect, that  the  conspiracy,  if  it  is  to  be  called  a 
conspiracy,  does  not  exist  in  the  members  of 
the  Corresponding  Society  alone,  for  the  ac« 
complishment  of  this  purpose;  they  corres- 
ponded with  Sheffield — tney  corresponded  with 
Manchester,  with  Leeds,  with  Norwich,  with 
Dumfermline,  with  Edinburgh,  and  with  a 
great  number  of  other  places.  According  to 
the  doctrine  now  contended  for,  the  declara- 
tion of  every  man,  not  the  declaration  of 
what  his  oliject  was— it  has  not  been  stated 
that  any  of  them  said,  ^  the  object  of  all  our 
pieetings  is  to  destroy  the  kine  ;**  but  if  any 
absurd,  intemperate  man,  orunk  or  sober, 
chooses  to  utter  an  expression  contemptuous 
of  the  king,  that  is  to  te  evidence  to  decypher 
Mr.  Hardy's  mind.  I  do  not  stand  up  tu  ap- 
prove of  any  man*s  uttering  any  contemptuous 
expression  of  the  sort ;  but  if  Mr.  Martin  has 
uttered  such  an  expression,  when  Mr.  Martia 
is  upon  his  trial,  the  good  sense  of  the  juiy 
will  consider  how  far  such  an  expression  as 
that  will  weigh  as  against  hiin ;  but  I  enter 
my  solemn  protest  against  this  being  siven  as 
evidence  to  affect  Mr.  Hardy.  My  lords,  I 
must  needs  do  so,  when  I  heard  an  expression 
imputed  yesterday  in  the  opening,  by  the 
;  attomey-seneral,  in  this  cause,  to  another 
person.— Suppose,  for  instance,  any  man  of  all 
that  society,  should  say  an  intemperate,  an 
absurd,  or  a  criminal  thing :  why  now,  for 
instance,  suppose  a  man  takes  the  head  off  a 
pot  of  porter,  and  says,  I  should  like  to  cut  off 
the  heads  of  kings,  should  I  not  know  what 
the  context  was  ?  must  I  not  know  what  kings 
they  were  speaking  of,  whether  speaking  of 
those  kings  which  he  might  think  allieato- 
gether  for  a  purpose  destructive  to  the  princi- 
ples of  justice  and  humanity,  or  whether  he 
meant  any  thing  that  could  lead  even  to  an 
idea  of  the  king  of  Great-Britain  ? 

But  supposing  any  men  connected  in  2^ 
scheme  fur  the  reform  of  parliament ;  I  will 
suppose  it  in  the  case  of  honourable  men,  who 
meet  in  a  society  (of  which  I  am  a  member) 
for  the  purpose  of  a  reform  of  parliament,  for 
any  thine  I  know,  if  the  papers  of  that  society 
were  lain  before  your  lordships,  there  miglit 
be  found  expressions  in  ^cm  which  3^our 
lordships  mignt  think  intemperate, expressions 
which  you  mi^ht  think  illegal— expressions 
which  you  might  think  ought  not  to  be  used ; 
and  as  far  as  your  lordships  could  impute  any 
of  these  expressions  to  me,  if  they  could  be 
fairly  imputed,  that  would  be  one  thing : — 
but,  goou  God !  what  man  could  ever  enter 
himself  into  any  society  for  any  one  object 
whatever,  if  the  language  and  if  the  writui^ 
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of  every  individual  composing  that  society 
could  be  dveu  in  evidence  ag;uust  him. 

I  would  only  ask  where  this  is  to  stop ; 
because  I  have  a  right  to  say,  if  Mr.  Martin  is 
to  be  considered  to  be  the  decypherer  of  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Hardy,  then  I  must  enter  into  a 
defence  of  the  mind  of  Mr.  Martin  :  I  roust 
call  witnesses  to  Mr.  Martin's  character;  fur, 
if  there  is  any  objection  to  that,  I  liave  taken 
the  pains  in  preparing  for  this  momentous 
trial,  to  look  trom  the  earliest  period  of  our 
history  down  to  the  present  hour,  through  all 
the  questions  that  have  been  put  to  witnesses 
with  regard  to  tlie  declaration  of  their  senti- 
ments of  persons  accused,  for  the  purpose  of 
their  exculpation.  Can  you  go  the  length  of 
making  a  declaration  ot  Mr.  Martin's  con- 
temptuous behaviour  towards  the  king  evi- 
dence not  only  to  show  that  he  thought  lightly 
of  the  king,  but  that  every  other  man  did,  wlio 
met  for  another  purpose,  and  for  another  end  ? 

Is  it  meant  to  be  gravely  said  here,  that  if 
persons  meet  together  for  the  accomplishment 
of  a  purpose,  which  purpose  appears  by  the 
evidence  to  be  what  I  have  no  right  to  say, 
because  until  ^our  lordships  and  the  juiy 
decide,  whether  it  is  to  obtam  a  fair  represen- 
tation of  the  people  in  parliament  by  constitu- 
tional means,  or  whether  it  is  any  thing  else, 
what  quality  the  law  shall  annex  to  it,  is 
matter  I  will  not  break  in  upon,  for  various 
reasons,  at  this  moment  As  the  prisoner 
stands  iu:cused  of  compassing  the  death  of  the 
king,  every  thing  he  has  done  himself,  every 
thing  done  in  his  presence,  every  thing  said 
in  his  presence,  to  which  he  may  be  supposed 
to  assent,  by  continuing  to  meet  th&  same 
persons  again,  is  to  be  received  in  evidence. 
Now,  for  instance,  if  Mr.  Martin  had  said  this 
in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Hardy,  and  afterwards 
he  is  found  living  with  Mr.  Hardy,  it  might 
be  said  so  far  Hardy  might  be  considered  as 
approving  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Martin.  I 
understand  this  to  be  a  letter  found ;  I  do  not 
know  where,  for  that  is  not  even  stated. 

Mr.  Garrew. — It  is  a  letter  addressed  to 
Margarot,  at  Edinburgh,  he  being  a  mis- 
sionary fram  this  society. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre, — ^Whcre  was  it 
found  ?  what  is  the  fact  ? 

.Mr.  WhUe. — It  was  not  found  among  his 
papers,  but  we  shall  prove  it  to  be  Martin's 
fiand-writing. 

Mr.  Erskme. — Suppose,  instead  of  being  a 
letter  to  Marearot,  it  had  been  a  letter  to 
Hardy  himself  it  would  not  be  evidence ;  I 
cannot  help  a  man's  writing  a  letter  to  mc~ 
the  post  may  bring  it,  and  it  may  be  found  in 
my  custody;  if  any  man  were  to  write  a  letter 
to  me  by  the  post,  containing  matters  I  highly 
disapproved,  your  lordships  could  not  crimi- 
nate me  because  this  letter  was  found  in  my 
custody. 

I  wish  this  to  be  considered,  in  order  for 
vour  lordships  to  see  the  extent  to  ^hich  this 
business  is  opened.  We  are  now  far  advanced 
in  the  second  day,  upon  an  indictment  for 


compassins  the  death  of  the  king ;  and,  if 
your  lordships  look  through  the  8tate  Trials, 
from  the  beginning  of  our  historv  to  the 
present  time,  you  will  find  what  nas  been 
remarked  by  the  Court,  that  it  has  never  been 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  expedients 
employed  last  night,  by  the  indulgence  of  the 
Court,'  in  a  case  of  high  treason.     In  the 
case  of  Elizabeth  Cannine,  I  understand  it 
was  done.    But,  if  this  field  of  evidence  is  to 
be  gone  into,  I  protest  I  cannot  see  when  this 
will  end,  because  I  am  sure  that  your  lord- 
ships will  do  impartial  juetice,  and,  therefore, 
if  tnis  letter  of  Mr.  Martinis  is  to  be  read, 
Mr.  Martin,  of  course,  must  be  allowed  to 
explain  it.    If  the  crown  can  give  the  letter 
in  evidence,  because  Mr.  Martin  happened  to 
be  a  member  of  the  London  Corresponding 
Society,  every  man's  letters,  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  any  of  these  societies,  which  were  in 
correspondence  together  (for  your  lordship 
will  recollect,  that  the  conspirators,  if  there 
are  any,  are  all  who  have  oeen  moving  to 
this    purpose  by   affiliated   societies),  their 
bureaus  might  be  broken  open,  their  letters 
intercepted  at  the  post-office,  or  be   seized 
upon   by   the  magistracy,  and  your    lord* 
snip  might  have  to  read  the  corres|)ondence  of 
every  man  in  these  societies ;  I  wish  to  know 
that,  because  it  may  be  material,  and  I  may 
withdraw  my  objection.    Shall  I,  in  my  turn; 
be  allowed  to  produce  the  letters  of  all  the 
members  of  these  societies  to  their  friends^ 
Certainly  not ;  it  would  be  absurd  and  foolish 
to  expect  it:   therefore,  upon  every  principle 
of  law,  I  object  to  this  letter  of  Mr.  Martin's 
being  read,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  his 
letter  is  connected  with  something  that  Mr. 
Hardy  and  he  have  done  together*  and  that  it 
can  be  brought  home  to  Mr.  Hardv,  that  he 
knew  the  facts  contained  in  that  letter,  and 
that  it  was  something  done  in  the  furtherance 
and  accomplishment  of  a  conspiracy  between 
them,  I  certainly  must  object  to  any  improper 
expressions  in  this  letter  being  imputed  to 
Mr.  Hardy — ^I  object  to  its  being  given  in 
evidence. 

Mr.  Gibbt, — AAer  this  point  haa  been  so 
ably  argued  by  Mr.  Erskine,  I  can  add  but 
very  little ;  but  this  I  must  say,  that  it  seems 
to  be  offering  this  letter  with  an  endeavour  to 
bring  before  your  lordships  precisely  the  same 
question  again.  It  I  took  what  your  lordship 
said  accurately,  when  the  decision  was  given 
upon  the  last  point,  and  that  evidence  was 
rejected,  your  lordship  said,  that  in  Dam- 
maree's  case,  and  in  lord  George  Gordon's 
case,  it  was  true,  that  the  declarations  of 
persons  when  the  prisoners  were  not  present 
were  received  in  evidence ;  but  they  were  re- 
ceived for  this  reason,  because  they  had  been 
present  at  the  collection  of  the  mob,  and, 
during  the  riots  of  those  mobs,  in  the  trans- 
actions of  which  it  was  endeavoured  to  im- 
plicate the  prisoners: — what  they  declared 
while  they  were  in  action,  was  admissible 
eviaencc^  top  show  what  the  object  of  thes^ 
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insurrections  was,  and  therefore  it  was  re- 
eved :  but  your  lordships  have  never  deler- 
mined,  that  that  which  was  declared  by  a  per- 
son unconnected  with  the  prisoner  at  the  bar, 
except  as  he  may^  at  particular  occasions, 
have  been  brought  into  his  company,  could  in 
.any  case  be  received  as  evidence. 

i  understand  the  line  to  be  this :  when  a 
man  is  indicted  for  that  which  is  done  by  a 
gr^t  collection  of  men  assembled  together, 
jwd  he  is  present  at  some  times  and  absent  at 
others,  the  declarations  of  other  men  acting 
-with  him  in  that  very  act  for  which  he  b  in- 
dicted, are  admissible  evidence  to  show  what 
fthe  object  of  that  assembly  was  -.  But  why  was 
the  letter  last  offered,  rejected?  For  this 
season,  because  it  contained  a  relation  of  facts, 
«f  which  relation  of  facts  the  pQsoner  was  not 
cognizant :  he  did  not  know  that  these  facts 
-were  so  related :  What  is  the  present  letter  ? 
I  asked  to  see  it  before  I  addressed  vour  lord- 
ships :  I  was  told  I  must  not  see  it,  that  it  was 
irregular;  from  what  I  have  collected  of  it,  it 
is  no  more  than  the  last  letter :  it  contains  a 
relation  of  iacts,  and,  then  they  would  add 
to  it,  that  the  object  of  this  relation  of  fact^, 
was  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  a  person  at  Edin- 
burgh ;  if  I  understood  the  argumeoty  thpt 
-was  the  drift  of  it. 

^  Mr.  Garrow, — It  was  stated  to  he  an  excita^ 
lion  in  terms. 

Mr.  Gibbs, — Certainly ;  I  am  arguing  under 
jgreat  difficulties;  my  object  was,  to  show 
that  this  is  the  same  question  which  your 
Jordships  have  decided  upon  the  former  argu- 
ment; I  desired  to  see  the  letter  before  I 
addressed  my  argument  to  your  lordships, 
which  may  certainly  be  all  mere  air,  if  I  am 
mistaken  m  the  fact ;  I  was  told  in  point  of 
regularity,  I  could  not  see  the  letter,  and 
therefore  I  can  only  argue  it  upon  the  recol- 
lection of  what  was  loosely  stated :  it  might 
}je  so  intended,  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  of 
it,  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  Mr.  Margarot : 
But  was  that  object  communicated  to  the 
prisoner?  Did  he  mean  that  those  facts 
should  be  so  related?  The  real  object  for 
producing  this  letter,  is  this— that  the  repre- 
sentation of  facts  contained  in  that  letter,  by 
the  writer  of  it  (and  in  the  writing  of  which 
letter  the  prisoner  is  not  in  any  respect  impli- 
cated), •  tliat  the  narration  of  facts  by  the 
writer  of  the  letter,  should  be  fixed  upon  the 
prisoner;  that  whatever  the  writer  of  that 
Idler  has  ininrovideutly,  foolishly,  rashly,  or 
I  will  say  uDiawfuUy  expressed  in  that  letter 
that  rashness,  folly,  or  illegality,  may  be  fixed 
upon  Mr.  Hardy.  It  seems  to  me,  that  this 
case  comes  directly  within  the  spirit  of^  your 
lordships  decision  upon  the  last  argument. 

Cases  were  stated  upon  the  last  argument, 
in  which  the  dcclaraitions  of  third  persons 
were  received  against  a  prisoner;  but  it  was 
only  in  cases  where  the  prisoner  was  indicted 
for  joining  in  the  act  of  a  multitude,  where 
persons  are  sometimes  present  and  sometimes 
absent  j  a  part  of  that  multitude  at  the  time 


they  were  unlawfully  collected,  for  which 
unlawful  collection  the  prisoner  wasamon<j 
others  indicted ;  part  of  them  had  declared 
what  was  their  ooject.  I  agree  that  may  be 
evidence  a^nst  a  prisoner,  and  he  must 
exculpate  lumself  if  he  can ;  but  that  a  letter 
should  be  evidence  against  Mr.  Uar^y,  which 
he  never  saw,  and  for  a  purpose  to  which  be 
never  acceded,  seems  to  me  against  all  law^ 
and  I  am  sure  that  it  is  against^  all  justice ; 
for  the  object  of  this  indictment  is  to  trv  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Hardy — to  try  whether  he  did  io 
his  mind  compass  the  death  of  the  king. 
And  singly,  justice  does  not  require  that  th^ 
which  is  proved  to  pass  in  the  mind  of  one 
man  should  fix  a  similarity  of  sentiment  ia 
the  mind  of  anotlier,  who  neither  directed  the 
letter  to  be  written  which  js  offered  in  evi- 
dence, nor  ever  afterwards  knew  that  the 
letter  was  written,  which  letter  too  never  was 
received. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General, — ^I  will  trouble  your 
I(M'dship  with  a  vexy  few  words  upon  this 
point,  and,  I  trust,  your  lordship  will  be  of 
opinion  that  it  is  unquestionaibly  evidence. 
Certain  persons  are  indicted  for  endeavourinji 
to  procure  a  Conventbn  to  be  assembled  to 
subvert  the  legislature,  rule  and  government, 
now  duly  and  happily  established  in  this 
kingdom,  and  other  overt-acts  of  the  same 
tendency.  Now  upon  the  very  principle 
which  has  been  just  stated  by  Mx.  Gibbs,  it 
appears  to  me  that  this  is  evidence.  The 
principle  which  i$  stated  by  Mr.  Gibbs  is,  Uiai 
that  which  is  declared  by  conspirator^,  whilst 
in  action,  is  evidence  against  tnose  who  were 
not  present  at  the  time,  as  well  as  against  those 
who  were  present  at  the  time- 

Mr.  Gibb$. — I  beg  your  pardon,  I  would 
not  have  you  take  my  argument  improperly  i 
I  did  not  say  conspirators  in  action,  but  I 
said  that  where  a  number  uf  men  ^re  indicted 
for  acts  of  violence  in  which  they  unite,  and 
the  prisoner  is  sometimes  present  and  some- 
times absent,  that  what  is  stated  by  some  of 
those  persons  who  are  said  to  co-operate  with 
him  in  some  of  those  acts  of  violence  may  be 
evidence. 

Mr.  Solicitor  GeruraL-^l  am  very  httle 
capable  of  distinguishing  between  wluit  { 
stated  and  what  Mr.  Gibbs  now  says.  I  take 
this  to  be  a  declaration  of  conspirators  in  the 
progress  of  their  conspiracy,  and  I  take  tha^ 
to  be  exactly  the  distinction  between  this 
case,  and  that  which  your  lordships  have 
determined,  with  respect  to  which  it  is  my 
duty  to  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  Court. 
That  was  a  letter  addressed  to  a  person, 
whom  we  have  not  shown  to  be,  m  ai\y 
deeree,  involved  in  the  conspiracy,  to  a  Mr, 
Vellam;  whereas  this  ia  a  letter,  addressed 
by  Mr.  Martin,  who  is  proved  to  boichairman 
of  the  meeting  on  the  20th  of  Januar;^,  to 
Maurice  Margarot,  who  was  the  deputy  from 
the  Corresponding  Society,  at  the  Convention 
which  was  held  at  Edinburgh;  it  is,  therefore, 
a  conversation,  by  k^tteri  between  two  per/sooa 
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vho  >^efe  parties  to  the  conspiracy,  if  tlierc 
existed  any  conspiracy ;  for,  in  all  these  cases, 
the  first  question  your  lordships  and  the  jur>' 
tvill  have  to  consider^  is  the  existence  of  a 
conspiracy,  and  the  object  of  that  conspiracy ; 
and  (hen,  whether  the  person  eharged  was 
party  to  that  conspiracy. 

Now  for  the  purpose  of  showimg  the  exist- 
ence of  a  conspiracy,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  what  the  views  of  the  conspifators 
Were,  bow  far  th^  went,  convcrsatioos  of 
those  conspirators  totally  dis1&:ict  from  the 
prisoner,  have  constantly  been  admitted  to  be 

given  in  evidence.  In  the  case  of  my  lord 
tafford,  which  was  a prosecution^by  impeach- 
ment in  parliament,  tor  bi^h  treason,  in  com- 
passing the  death  of  the  king,  and  proceeding 
to  great  length ;  the  evidence  that  was  first 
given  was  simply,  and  only  of  the  general 
plot,*  by  persons  who  were  capable,  as  they 
afterwards  proved  by  their  testimony,  of 
bringing  that  treason  specifically  hon>c  to 
lord  Stafford;  they  were  not  examined  to 
that  point  at  first,  but  were  examined  simply, 
and  only  to  the  general  plot ;  one  things  which 
thev  proved  in  the  course  of  that  evidence, 
with  respect  to  the  general  plot,  I  will 
state  to  your  lordships;  it  was  a  discourse 
between  Anderton,  Campion,  Green,  and 
several  other  pereons,  with  which  lord  Staf- 
ford bad  no  sort  of  connexion  whatever,  in 
^hich  those  persons  told  the  witness,  that 
there  would  be  a  great  alteration  in  England 
ere  Ions ;  that  the  king  was  an  heretic,  and 
might  be  destroyed ;  Siat  ttiey  industriously 
preached  this  doctrine,  and  that  the  duke 
of  York  was  with  them.  Evidence  was 
fffvcn  of  these  conversations.  Who  were 
use  persons  that  held  these  conversations? 
They  were  not  persons  included  in  the  im- 
peachment of  lord  Stafford,  but  persons  to 
whom  it  was  imputed  that  they  were  in  the 
common  and  general  c6nspiracy,  which  was 
charged  to  exist,  for  the  puipose  of  the 
restoration  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
Id  this  country,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
deposing  the  king,  and  subverting  the  go- 
vernment of  the  country.  The  manner  in 
which  Serjeant  Mavnard  states  the  evidence 
which  was  to  be  given,  seems  to  me  to  be 
perfectly  clear.  He  says,  **  This  is  a  treason 
of  a  faction,  and  of  a  general  party  in  tlie 
oation :  it  is  not  this  or  that  lord,  but  a  great 
number;  it  is  not  this  or  that  lord  that  is 
tnentioned  in  the  articles,  but  the  con- 
spiracy is  of  a  great  faction.  This  do  we 
think,  and  this  makes  us  so  earnest  to  press 
the  general  before  your  lordships,  that  we 
may  give  satisfaction  to  vour  lordships,  and 
the  world,  what  this  plot  hath  been,  and  how 
carried  on  everv  where. 

"  My  lords,  the  consequence  of  that  is  very 
ftreat;  for,  my  lords,  if  there  were  a  general 
design,  and  a  general  plot,  as  clearly  there 

*  See  the  case  of  lord  Stafford  in  this  Coi- 
leetioni  Vol.  7,  pp.  18 10,  et  nq. 


wiis,  some  were  to  act  in  Spain,  and  some  in 
France ;  suiue  in  other  places ;  sunie  in  Ire- 
land, Sicotland,  and  England,  and  a  great 
number  of  Jesuits  (we  have  a  matter  uf  tnirty 
in  chase  about  this  business) — I  say,  my  lords, 
if  it  be  so,  if  one  action  be  in  one  place,  and 
another  in  another,  yet  if  there  be  a  common 
consent  to  accomplish  this  plot,  then  what 
the  one  does  is  the  act  of  all,  and  the  act  of 
all  is  the  act  of  eveiy  one. 

**  My  lords,-  the  persons  were  man^,  and 
the  places  and  times  many  they  acted  m,  and 
the  designs  which  fhey  were  to  accomplish 
and  the  means  wherewith  they  were  to 
accomplish  them  were  aiaay  too.*^ 

My  lords,  in  the  caar  of  lord  Lovat,  the 
same  sort  of  doctrine  is  laid  down  with 
respect  to  the  evidence. — ^The  solicitor-ge* 
nend  of  that  time  says,  **  It  is  neeessaiy, 
therefore,  by  general  evidence,  to  show 
that  there  have  been  such  plots  and  conspi- 
racies as  the  Commons  assert,  and  then  |o 
affect  the  noble  lord  at  the  bar,  by  proper 
evidence,  with  being  concerned  in  these  plots.** 
It  was  so,  he  says,  m  lord  Stafford's  case,  and 
at  the  **  trials  at  law  of  the  persons  accused 
of  having  been  in  the  same  plot.  The  same 
method  was  allowed  as  proper,  and  liable  to 
no  just  objection,  in  many  trials  after  the 

revolution  ."t 
This  was  said  upon  an  o^'ecdon  that  was 

taken  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Murray,  of 
Broiighton. — Mr.  Murray  proceeded  in  his 
relation  of  the  conspiracy;  and  one  part  of 
the  evidence  which  lie  then  gave  was,  that 
lord  IVaqtiair  had  informed  him,  that  a  Mr.. 
Drummond  had  carried  over  to  Paris  a  memo- 
rial, and  a  list  of  all  the  gentlemen  in  Scot- 
land, who  would  support  tne  E^^tender;  that 
he  had  conversed  with  Drummond;  that 
Drummond  was  then  in  Edinburgh,  and  pro« 
posed  that  he  should  have  a  meeting  with 
nim ;  that  he  liad  a  meeting  with  Drummond. 
who  repeated  much  the  same  thing,  and  said 
he  had  been  extremelv  well  received  by  the 
cardinal ;  that  is  cardinal  Fleury.— Several 
other  parts  of  his  evidence  were  to  the  same 
tendency. — ^What  was  this  but  giving  evidence 
of  con  versations  between  two  conspiratorsupon 
thesubjectof  the  plot,  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing what  was  the  nature,  tendency,  and  ob- 
jects of  tlie  plot,  and  what  were  the  views  of 
the  several  persons  who  u*crc  concerned  in  it  ? 
With  submission  to  your  lordships,  this 
letter  is  evidence  upon  the  same  ground. <«-It 
is  evidence,  guo  anit/u),  Mr.  Martin  acted. — 
I  do  not  mean  to  say,  it  is  direct  evidence, 
quo  animo.  Mr.  Hardy  acted,  but  it  is  the  na* 
ture  of  all  plots  that  this  sort  of  evidence 
should  be  given;  several  persons  are  con- 
cerned ;  they  are  brought  into  one  engage- 

*  Sec  Mr.  Serjeant  Maynard's  ooeiiing 
speech  on  thp  trial  of  lord  Stafford,  antt,  VoL 
7,  p.  t«99. 

t  See  the  case  of  lord  Lovat  in  this  Cottec- 

tiOn;  VoL  18,  pp.  ($52;  053. 
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nyent;  some  of  them  may  certainly  have 
views  less  culpable  than  otbers,  but  still,  for 
the  purpose  ol  a  jury  determining  what  is  the 
guilt  of  the  particular  person  charged,  the 
views,  the  intentions,  declared  by  conversa- 
tion, as  well  as  otherwise,  of  the  several  per- 
sons concerned  .in  the  plot,  and  especially 
when  it  happens  to  be  conversations  between 
two  of  the  persons  concerned  in  the  plot, 
^hich,  with  submis^on,  a  letter  from  one  of 
the  persons  engaged  in  it,  to  another  of  those 
persons  is,  then  I  submit,  that  it  is  a  matter 
which  may  fairly  and  properly  be  given  in  evi- 
dence, consistent  with  the  determination 
Your  lordships  have  made,  and  upon  the  very 
foundation,  that  it  is  what  passes  between 
persons  en^ged  in  a  conspiracy,  while  the 
conspiracy  is  in  its  process  towards  that  con- 
tusion, which  we  submit  the  conspirators 
^ad  in  view. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Adair,'~Jt  is  not  on  account 
of  the  importance  of  this  narticular  piece  of 
evidence  that  I  take  the  lioerty  of  addressing 
m  very  few  words  to  ^our  lordships,  upon  the 
subject  of  the  objection  that  has  been  made, 
but  from  an  impression  of  the  ver^  great  im- 
portance of  the  nrinciple  upon  which  this  ob- 
jection may  be  decided,  and  the  extensive  ap- 
plication of  it  to  other  cases  that  may  in 
future  occur. 

In  ordejT  to  understand  the  objection,  il  is 
necessary  to  state  the  ground  upon  which  this 
evidence  is  offered :  and  I  conceive  that  a 
flreat  part  of  the  argument  of  my  learned 
friend,  who  very  ingeniously  stated  this  ob- 
jection at  first,  is  answered  by  a  considera- 
tion of  the  ground  upon  which  this  evidence 
is  offered ;  tor  I  do  not  conceive,  and  I,  for 
<uie,  do  not  offer  the  evidence  to  the  Court 
upon  the  ^ound,  that  the  idle  expressions  of 
Mr.  Martm  respecting  the  king,— that  the 
relation  of  an  accidental  fact  that  happened 
in  the  Park,  within  Mr.  Martin's  knowledge, 
respecting  the  king,  is  any  evidence  at  all 
agamst  tne  prisoner;  but  it  is  upon  this 
ground,  that  a  part  of  that  letter  which  we 
offer  in  evidence  is  alleged  to  relate,  and  your 
lordships,  when  it  is  read,  will  find  that  it  does 
rcbte  to  an  act  done  by  the  conspirators,  as 
it  is  contended,  in  the  furtherance  and  pro- 
secution of  that  conspiracy  which  is  by  the  in** 
dictment  imputed  to  the  prisoner. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre  — Be  so  good  as 
state  a  little  more  particularly  what  that  is. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Adair. — It  is  a  statement  from 
one  of  the  conspirators,  who  had  been  in  (he 
chair  at  the  meeting  of  those  whom  we  call 
the  conspirators,  hekl,  as  it  has  been  alleeed, 
for  the  purpose  pf  furthering  the  views  of  tnat 
conspiracy— it  is  a  statement  of  that  conspi- 
rator to  another  person,  alleged  to  be  a  con- 
spirator, of  what  passed  at  that  meeting,  so 
held. — Now  the  cnar^  against  the  prisoner  is 
the  compassing  the  king's  death,  by  means  of 
a  conspiracy,  to  overturn  the  constituted  au- 
thorities of  the  state^  and  the  government  of 
the  counti;y,  under  colour  of  a  pvofessed  de- 
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sign  only  to  make  a  reform  in  parliamentary 
representation,  and  to  correct  abuses  in  one 
branch  of  the  legislature  ;'-a  design  which, 
pursued  by  innocent  and  proper  means,  might 
possibly  be  either  wholly  ionocenC,  or  amount 
fo  a  guilt  infinitely  less  than  thai  which 
is  chared  by  this  indictment;  but  when  such 
a  conspiracy  as  is  imputed  to  the  prisoner,  \9 
alleged  to  be  carried  ou  under  colour  of  such 
a  preteit,  many  of  the  acts  of  those  con<tpira- 
tors  must,  in  their  nature,  be  equivocal,  ancf 
admit  of  different  constructions.— How  are 
these  constructions  fo  be  collecled,— how  is 
that  ambiguity  to  be  removed, — but  by  view^ 
of  the  conduct  and  declarations  of  the  persons 
alleged  to  be  in  the  conspiracy  itself? — It  is 
upon  ttiat  ground,  and  that  alone,  that  this  is 
submitted  to  the  Court  as  the  statement  of 
the  proceedings  at  a  meeting,  b^  one  conspi- 
rator to  anoUier  cbnspiratoi',  implicated  in  tne 
general  design,  but  not  present  at  that  meet- 
ing.— It  seems  to  me,  that  there  is  no  kind  of 
evidence  that  can  tend  more  directly  to  deve- 
lope  the  real  intention  of  the  parties  in  the 
transaction,  than  that  species  of  evidence 
which  is  now  offered. — I  do  not  mean  to  con- 
tend, that  the  letter,  when  read,  which  I  have 
cast  m^  eye  over,  will  Itself  go  any  great 
length  in  effectuating  that  purpose,  but  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  is  such  as  may  be  im- 
portant, perhaps,  in  other  instances,  much 
mofe  so  than  tne  present ;  and  the  principle 
is  extensive  in  its  application,  not  only  to  the 
trials  upon  the  present  occasion,  but  those  that 
may  hereafler  occur  in  tliis  country,  and  aC 
times  when  this  trial  may  become  a  prece- 
dent to  posterity. 

The  grounds  upon  which  tlils  evidence  i^ 
offered  to  the  Court,  seem  to  me  to  fall  di- 
rectly within  the  principle  of  lord  Stafford's 
case ;  but,  even  it  it  could  be  distinguished 
from  other  cases,  I  think  it  cannot  be  distin-> 

g fished  from  the  cases  of  Dammaree  and  lord 
eorge  Gordon  :  and  the  distinction  that  has 
been  attempted  between  an  act  of  violence,  oi^ 
any  other  act,  in  furtherance  of  a  conspiracy,  I 
confess  I  do  not  feel  much  the  force  of.-^ 
This  comes  so  <lbmpletely  within  the  princi- 
ple of  lord  George  Gordon's  case,  that  it  is 
impossible,  without  holding  Uiatcase  not  to  be 
law,  to  reject  this  evidence. 

Your  lordships  will  pardon  me  for  having 
made  these  observations ;  it  was  merely  from 
the  importance  of  the  principle,  and  noC 
from  the  least  idea  that  the  letter,  when  read, 
win  be  thought  to  be  very  much  in  itself. 

Mr.  htarcrqft.^1  make  no  apology  for 
troubling  your  lordships  with  a  few  observa- 
tions upon  this  point ;  it  is  a  case  of  very 
great  importance ;  and  when  I  sav  that,  I  am 
sure  I  shall  be  understood,  that  I  do  not  stand 
up  to  speak  of  the  importance  of  it,  because  I 
am  likely  to  sive  any  extraordinary  assistance, 
but,  inasmuch  as  it  is  of  so  great  and  ge- 
neral importance,  I,  therefore,  feel  it  my 
duty  to  attempt  to  do  it  in  the  best  way  I 
caB.^I  shaU,  ia  doing  it,  &void  two  things  3 
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I  will  not  attempt  to  break  into,  or  con- 
troverty  the  rule  that  has  been  already  laid 
ifown  by  the  Court,  aa  I  uoderstatui  it — I 
will  not  repeat  a  syllable  that  has  been  said  by 
the  learned  gentleman  before  me — but  I  think 
I  can  add  another  observation  upon  this 
ktter,  which  would  entitle  it  to  be  read. 

When  I  say  I  ^iH  not  controvert  the  rule 
laid  down,  aa  I  understand  it,  I  wish  to  atate, 
in  order  that  I  may  be  corrected  if  I  misunder- 
stand it,  how  I  suppose  it  to  have  been  laid 
down,— as  I  understand  it,  it  was  decided,  by 
the  authority  of  the  Court,  that  a  mere  nar- 
ration of  simple  facts  that  have  passed  is  not 
admissible  evidence. — I  think  that  cannot 
well  be  disputed;  my  humble  judgment  cer- 
tainly eoes  with  tliat  decision,  if  it  is  carried 
no  fartner ; — ^but  wheu  a  question  of  evidence, 
and  of  great  eitent  and  ic^portance,  is  before 
the  Court,  I  have  been  always  taught,  that 
the  way  to  decide  upon  the  competency  and 
admissibility  of  that  evidence  is  to  consider, — 
What  is  the  question  trying? — Against  whom 
is  the  testimony  offered  ?— What  is  the  na- 
ture of  it  ? — ^To  what  purpose  is  it  adduced  ? 

Now  I  understand,  or  I  am  grossly  mistaken 
in  the  whole  of  this  proceedings  tmit  the  ob- 
ject of  it  is  to  show,  that  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar  is  guilty  of  high  treason,  uf  the  species 
charged  in  this  indictment,  by  the  means, 
and  by  overt  acts,  which  amount  to  a  conspi- 
racy, with  many  others,  to  carry  that  trea- 
sonable intent  into  execution ;  that  is  the  na- 
ture of  the  charge. — The  consequence  I  con- 
ceive most  clearly  to  be  this,  that  though  it  is 
an  indictment  for  high  treason,  yet,  because 
that  high  treason  is  to  be  carried  uito  execu- 
tion by  the  means  of  a  conspiracy,  that  all  the 
evidence  which  will,  by  law,  be  admissible 
'upon  the  trial  of  a  minor  conspiracy,  a  con- 
spiracy not  treasonable,  will  oe  admissible 
likewise  upon  the  present  inquiry. 

Now,  my  lords,  I  take  it  to  be  a  settled  rule 
in  the  trial  of  an  indictment  for  a  conspiracy 
of  every  kind,  that  when  once  you  have  es- 
tablished, that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  has 
conspired  together  with  others,  not  then  upon 
trial,  in  the  indictment — nay  I  go  farther, 
not  charged  in  the  indictment :— When  I  sa^ 
established,  I  do  not  mean  established  deci- 
dedly, that  the)[  are  guilty  of  the  conspiracy, 
but  that  there  is  evidence  admissible,  and 
to  be  laid  before  the  jury,  upon  which  they  are 
to  exercise  their  judgment — then  I  have  a 
right  to  give  in  evidence  the  acts  of  others,  so 
connected. 

My  lord,  it  cannot  be  disputed,  that  some 
evidence  to  prove  the  conspiracy  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Court ;  nay,  it  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  jury;  for  it  cannot  be  in 
possession  of  the  Court,  without  being  in 
possession  of  the  jury ;  they  have  heard  it.  of 
course,  as  it  has  been  admitted. — We  have 
got  thus  far,  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  was 
engaged  in  a  conspiracy,  together  with  Mar- 
tin and  Margaret— they  two  corresponded  by 
letter— th^  two  oonversedy  in  writing,  as  has 
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been  rightly  stated  by  Mr.  Solicitor  General. 
What  is  the  object  of  the  conspiracy  ? — We 
contend  it  is  to  overturn  the  government,  and 
depose  the  king,  whereby  it  is  obvious,  to  any 
comirron  understanding,  that  the  life  of  the 
king  is  in  danger. — Now  I  contend,  therefore, 
with  the  utmost  deference  to  the  Court,  that 
this  letter  is  competent  evidence — no  matter 
how  far  it  extends,  or  how  short  it  goes — if  it 
goes  any  step  at  all ;  but  I  confess  that  I  feel, 
and  I  am  sanguine  enough  to  state,  thatl 
goes  pointedly,  importantly,  and  directly  to 
the  matter  of  high,  treason  charged  in  the  in- 
dictment.— I  said  I  would  not  repeat  a  sylla- 
ble that  had  been  urged  by  the  gentlemen  be- 
fore me,  but  I  desire  to  be  understood,  that 
my  mind  goes  with  them  entirely,  and  accedes 
to  every  part  of  their  arguments. 

I  beg  leave  to  advert  to  another  part  of  this 
letter,  that,  I  say,  goes  pointedly  to  show, 
that  the  design  was  for  compassing  tlie  mis- 
chievous, the  traitorous, — I  had  very  nearly 
said  the  personal  destruction  of  the  king. 
Wliat  I  advert  to  in  this  letter,  I  will  read  to 
your  lordships  in  the  very  words: — "The 
king  went  yesterday  to  meet  his  parliament.'' 
Your  lordships  will  mark  the  expression;  it  is 
very  decent,  but — 

Mr.  Erskine. — I  must  beg  to  interrupt  my 
learned  friend ;  I  beg  his  pardon  ;  that  part 
of  the  letter  has  been,  within  these  three  mi- 
nutes, expressly  given  up  by  Mr.  Serjeant 
Adair,  as  counsel  for  the  crown,  whofimshed 
what  he  had  to  say  before  my  friend  got  up, 
by  saj^ing,  that  that  part  of  the  letter  widen 
my  friend  now  chooses  to  read  aloud,  in  the 
hearing  of  the  jury,  he  did  not  mean  to  con- 
;  tend  to  be  evidence  against  the  prisoner— and, 
i  therefore,  if  the  letter  comes  to  be  read,  the 
:  letter  will  be  read  with  the  omission  of  that 
;  part ;  or  if  the  omission  did  not  take  place, 
:  that  part  is  admitted  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Adair, 
;  not  to  be  evidence  against  the  prisoner. 
I     Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — ^Ttie  interruption 
is  not  quite  proper :  because,  if  it  were  so,  that 
my  brother  Adair  had  distinctly  admitted  it  in 
that  manner,  yet  that  could  not  conclude  the 
argument  of  another  learned  gentleman,  if 
he  was  of  opinion  he  could  maintain  it. 

Mr.  Erskine. — Does  your  lordship  think, 
that  it  is  consistent  with  the  mles  which  must 
bind  us  upon  this  occasion,  that,  in  arguing 
the  admissibility  of  a  piece  of  evidence,  they 
are  not  merely  to  state  to  the  Court  the 
general  nature  of  it,  so  that  the  Court  may 
give  its  decision  before  a  thing,  which,  per- 
haps, is  not  afterwards  to  be  received  in  evi- 
dence, should  make  any  thing  like  an  impres- 
8k>n,  but  to  read  the  paper  itself. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — ^No;  only  so 
much  of  the  purport  as  is  necessary  to  inform 
the  Court  of  the  nature  of  it. 

Mr.   Erskine. — My  friend  is  not  merely 
reading  the  letter,  in  that  part  which  one  of 
I  the  counsel,  at  least,  admitted  not  to  be  evi- 
dence, but  he  is  commenting  upon  it,  step  by 
step.T— I  apprehend  my  friend  may  state,  that 
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there  is  aa  expression  persooally  reflecting 
il|iofi  the  kio£ ;  but^  in  order  to  axgue  the  to- 
ipissibilitv  Qtsuay  piece  of  evidence,  it  is  not 
tf)  be  seadby  the  counsel  for  the  crown  in  the 
bearing  of  the  Jury ;  because  if^  afker  the 
counsel  has  read  it,  in  the  hcarme  of  the 
jury,  the  Court  say  it  is  not  aamissible 
evidence  agunst.  the  pu^oner,  it  may  lead 
to  affect  the  prisoner,  oecaiise  it  may  affect 
the  minds  of  th^  jury,  in  a  manner  inconsis- 
tent with  the  na,ture  of  the  testimony  r^ 
Cjcived  on  the  trial.  I  am  now,  I  understand, 
iu  possession  of  j^our  lordships  judgment  upon 
this  point. 

Mr.  Serjeant  JJak.-^Aa  my  friend  has 
done  roe  the  honour  tp  advert  mooe  to  what 
fell  from  me  than  the  weight  of  it  seemed  to 
deserve,  I  beg  leave  tp  &tate  ai^d  explain  what 
I  dk)  say  upon  the  subject  X  did  state,  ai|d 
I  do  not  qoean  tp,  retract  it,  thai  the  part  of 
the  letter  which  X  allpdpd  to^  when  I  spoke, 
was  not  the  ground^  upon  which  we  offered  it 
to  vopr  hf  dahiM,  ap^  would  not»  of  itself, 
ipake.  that  evidence  against  the  prisoner; 
b|it  I  did.n^ver  state,  that  if  there  was  that  in 
the  letter,  upon  the  pound,  of  which  I  con- 
tended it  was  proper  evidence,  a^.  applicable 
evidence  to  the  charge  a^inst  the  prisoner, 
that  the  whole  context  of  that  letter  should 
not  be  tal^en  together,  in  order  to  show  the 
intenuon  of  the  parties  who  are  implicated  in 
that  design,  I  have  i^ever  admitted  that. 
But  his  lordship  has  certainly  truly  said,,  that 
my  admission  does  not  preclude  any  other 
gentleman  arguing  upon  that  ground.  I 
wished  to  rep^  «$iat  it  was  that  I  did  state, 
that  I  might  not  be  accused  of  having  admits 
ted  that  which.  I  never  admitted. 

'  Mr.  Bcnrcr(^^ — I  have  received  this  inter- 
ruption with  the  greatest  patience,  because  it 
is  made  by  a  counsel  for  a  map  now  trying  for 
his  life ;  if  it  had  been  made  in  any  other 
place,  and  in  a  civil  cause,  I  could  not  have 
forbome  instantly  to  express  my  astonishment 
at  the  gross  irregularity  of  the  interruption ; 
because  I  conceive  it  is  not  only  the  privilege, 
but  it  is  absolutely  the  duty  of  a  counsel, 
when  he  is  arguing  upon  the  admissibility  of 
evidence^  to  state  that  evidence  to  the  Court 
If,  it  can,  by  any  other  means,  be  argued,  my 
learned  friend  will  be  so  good  as  tell  me 
how  that  is  to  be  performed,  for  I  really  can* 
not  conceive. 

Lord  Chief  JusUce  £yr<. — ^The  counsel  is  to 
open  the  natuif^e  of  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Enkine. — I  ain  in  possession  of  the 
jt^dgment  of  the  Court  on  that  which  Mr* 
Bfiarcrpft  calls  an  interruption. 

Mr.  Bearcrqft, — I  am  certainly  aware,  that 
it,  may  t^  done  in  that  shape  of  opening  the 
nature  or  the  evidence;  but  with  great  sub- 
mission to  the  Court,  I  conceive  that  was  pre- 
cisely' what  I  wj^  going  to  do.  I  do  conceive, 
with  neat  deftrence,  that  it  would  be  ex- 
treme^ improper  in  me  to.be  reading  the 
evidencfL  from  the  bepKH^ing  to  the  end, 
under  couw  tbat.tb^  S90\44  be  necessary  to 
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argue  aa  to  the  adaiiasihUi^  of  it.  I  do 
aomitythat  it  is  sufficient;  nay,  that  more 
ou^ht  not  to  be  done  than  to.  state  the  natura 
of  It;  but  I  conceive  that  the  nature  of  that 
part  pf  it,  which  I  poiut  out  as  one  of  the 
maip  grounds  of  the  admissibility  of  this  let- 
ter, are  certain  particular  expressions  made 
use  of  in  it  What  strikes  me,  at  this  mo- 
menl,  is  (contained  in  two  lines  and  a  half: — 
^  Nay,  I  am  told  a  wotnan,moved  and  seduced, 
by  the  instigation  of  the  devil,  and  traitorously, 
intending,  £c.  did,  in  St  James's*  park.  takn. 
off  her  patten,  and  threw  it,  with  all  her 
forqe,  wliereby  the  ^lass  of  the  state  coaeh 
was  broken,  and  his  nuvj^^  P"^  ^  ^<^v* 
God  save  the  king;  for»  i^  occ.  as  Gerrald 
says,'' — 

I  do  submit  to  the  Court,  that  this  is  imnor- 
tant  evidence  to  the  very  point  of  the  inaict- 
roent;^  namdy,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  a 
miscmevous  intention  to  the  king.  Because, 
this  is  a  lettes  fjrom,  one  of  the  conapiraiora  to 
another  of  the  conspiratorSf  exulting  in  thu 
transaction,  enjoying  it»an4  stating  it  as  goodj 
newi^.  for  ma  purpose,  to  his  brother  conspU 
rator.  That  is  the  light,  with  great  submis- 
sion, in  which  it  strikes  me.  I  conceive  that 
that  is  an  additional  ground  upon  whic^  thist 
letter  is  admissible. 

Mr.  JB(w«r. — I  should  be  ashamed  to  tniu^. 
ble  the  court  with  a  word  upon  this  olyactipn, 
for  the  sake  of  the  piece  ot  evidence  that  ia. 
now  in  my  hand,  because  it  does  not  apfear, 
of  itself,  to  be  of  so  much  importance  aa  to 
demand  so  much  attQnUon>;  but  it  will  be.  o|^ 
vary  considerable  consequence  in  the  coivs^. 
of  these  trials,  if  a  piece  of  evidence,  offenedt 
to  the  court  under  the  circumstances  in  Midiichi 
we  offer  this  letter,  should  not  be  considered^ 
good  evidence, 

I  will  attend  to  what  your  lordship  sm^- 
gested,  that  the  duty  of  counsel  is  to  open  thn. 
tendency  of  the  evidence^  at  the  time  it  is 
offered  and  objected  to;  and,  with  great. 
deference  to  my  friends  who  have  gone  bei 
fore  me,  I  do  not  think  that  they  have  openedj 
the  tendency  of  that  part  of  this  letter,  whiijhi 
appears  to  me  to  be  material,  and;  to  be.stti 
indisputable  ground  why  it  should  be  receivedi 
in  evidence. 

I  must  beg  your  lordships  to  advert  to  UmIj 
state  of  the  present  cause.  We  have  alreadjri 
proved,  as  against  tlie  prisoner,  a  pappr^ 
signed  with  the  name  ot  John  Martm,  aaj 
carman,  at  a  meeting  of  the  society  of  whachi 
he  Iiimself  is  secretary.  This  paper  waa> 
brought  hnmo  to  him  by  evidence,  and  by 
which  he,  therefore,  admits,  that  Martin  whA) 
tha  chairman  of  that  meeting ;  the  date  of  tha> 
letter,  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  is  the  asd  of 
January,  1794;  it  is  subseauent  to  the  pedod* 
of  that  convention  in  Scotland,  of  which  we- 
have  heard  so  miuch,  aiid  it  is  relative  to  that) 
Qonyention.  The  letter  which  I  want  to  rcMl 
now  is  from  Mr^  Martin,  who  we  have  proved » 
to  be  sa  connected  with  Mr.  Hardy,  to  theiri 
dfilffgatft  '»^  'SffoUandi  "hn  waaiat  iMt  *i«*wwm 
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eonv^nefto^  of  tbe  tetorpoeiticm  «f  tlie  cml 
flMg^nile,  in  eonHiifenAetit,  a«  itapMurSy  to  efi*- 
eoorage  him  to  proceed  in  these  effom)  which 
he  tras  wax  there  to  attempt,  by  telling  him 
that  eubecriptloK  will  now  be  rabed,  which 
arill  be  an  assistance  to  him>  ahd  by  iufbrmitig 
iiim  that  it  miiy  be  Iholi^ht  advisable  to 
have  another  meeting  here,  m  a  commodious 
plaee^  for  the  ptitposo  of  canrftig  into  elfect 
the  views  of  the  convention,  which  the  magis- 
tracy of  that  country  interrupted.    That  is 
the  tendency  of  the  greatestpatt  of  the  letter, 
which  we  now  offbr  to  the  Court ;  and  if  we 
have  brought  ourselves  into  the  situatioil  of 
showing,  as  I  trust  we  have,  that  Mr.  Hardy 
haa  admitted  Mr.  Martin  to  be  chairman  of 
the  Corresponding  Society  I  ifwe  have  proved 
that  the  object  of  that  society  was  lo  accom^ 
plish  certain  purposes ;  when  I  say  ive  have 
proved,  I  take  it  we  have  given  etidence  to 
prove  it;   if  we  have  proved,  that  the  objects 
of  that  society  were,  to  carry  certain  purposes 
into  effect,  by  means  of  the  convention  •  ifwe 
show  incltemflDt  firom  a  person  proved  to  be 
connected  with  the  prisoner  In  tM  way  Mar- 
tin  has  been  proved,  to  proceed  in  those  steps 
which  are  the  objecta  of  that  convention,  and 
to  persevere  in  those  measures,  which  were 
the  measures  used  to  bring  about  the  tfltimatd 
purposes  of  that  convention,  we  may  prove  a 
direct  act,  done  In  fbrtherance  of  that  con- 
spiracy, by  showing  a  direct  incitement,  by  a 
letter  in  the  very  words  of  the  overf  act 
charged  in  this  indictment,  to  persevere,  and 
go  on  with  that  eonducti  whicn  was  to  lead 
to  the  ultimate  end  that  the  society  had  in 
View. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  E^e.^l  mtderstand 
that  this  letter  is  not  proved  ever  to  have 
come  to  thcf  hands  of  Afartarot ;  you  call  it  a 
letter  i  it  is,  in  troth,  merdy  a  paper,  in  Mar- 
tin's band-writing. 

Mr.  Btmer. — The  argument  would,  perhaps, 
\m  stronger,  if  it- had  come  to  his  bands ;  but, 
with  great  snbmission  to  your  lordship,  it  is 
evidence  of  the  intent  of  this  Mr.  Mafrttn  to 
encourage  the  paarty,  who  appears  to  have 
been  intended  to  have  been  addressed  by  !l)i9 
latter,  in  the  general  purposes  for  which  this 
aoeiely  has  been  estaibnslied,  and  which  they 
were  going  le  carry  into  effect ;  but  it  is  not 
so  strong,  to  be  sure,  as  if  I  cotdd  prove  that 
it  arrived  at  Marzarofs  possession,  because,  € 
take  it,  that  would  pat  it  out  of  dl  doubt ;  but 
any  letter,  written  fh>m  a  conspirator  in  the 
cemexion  we  have  proved  ^.  Martin  to  be. 
Having  proved  him  to  be  chairman  of  thai 
"Vi^  meering,  the  object  of  this  letter  being 
to  cttdte  the  person  to  wliotn  it  was  written, 
to  persevere  in  these  measmts,  and  to  forward 
those  purposes,  which  we  have  proved  the 
society  had'  in  view,  and'  that  mrth^,  the 
man  who  writes  this  letter,  pailSeuIarly  had 
in  view,  by  l!ie  transactions  at  the  Globe 
tavmn,  is  not,  I  conceive,  a'  recital  of  any 
^hlgthat  has  passed,  but  a  direct  incitement 
to-goon  with  tiuit  oet^  which  we  are  about  to 


pmve,  as  being  the  act  intended  by  this 
societ)"  to  be  carried  into  efect,  by  the  joint 
or  individual  efibrts  of  the  members  of  tiie 
society.  It  does  appear  to  me  to  be  mate- 
rial, that  we  shdukl  now  khoW  whether  or  no^ 
when  we  have  established  an  Intitttate  con- 
nexion between  Martin  and  the  prisoner, 
that  an  act  done  by  Martin,  iti  direct  flirther- 
ance  and  pi^secutton  of  Uib  main  design^ 
should  not  be  admitted  as  evidence  against 
the  prisoner,  though  we  have  given  evidence. 
that  Ih^  wete  connected  in  the  individual 
and  particular  act  which  is  the  sulyect  of  the 
evidence  that  has  been  offbred.  I  submit  i6 
voilr  lordships,  that  ^is  is  evidence  which) 
In  this  staae  of  the  cause,  odgtit  to  be  re- 
ceived ;  and  it  i^  hot  for  the  material!^  of 
this  piece  of  evidence,  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
principle  that  we  wish  to  haie  established. 

Mr.  Xtftv.-i-Th^  ground  upon  whicb  I  meant 
to  address  your  loid^fiips  has  been,  in  a  great 
degree,  anticipated  b^  what  haS  fallen  frohi  Mr. 
Bower.>«In  coiisidering  whether  anjr  writteii 
evidence,  in  genefal,  is  admissible,  I  Will  consi- 
der, first,  what  is  the  relation  between  Uie  party 
who  wrote  this  letter,  the  person  to  whom  it 
is  written,  and  the  party  to  be  affected  by  it, 
—There  has  been  evidence  to  prove,  that 
there  existed  In  the  nifembers  of  this  society, 
a  conspiracy  to  subvert  ttie  government;  then 
I  submit  to  youf  lordships,  that,  having  laid 
Ihat  ground,  it  i^  in  the  ordinary  course  ot 
poceeding  tcr  give  evidence  of  the  detached 
acts  of  any  on^  individual,  conducing  to  the 
general  end  amf  pUf poto  to  be  effected  by  the 
general  conspiracy. 

Then  what  is  this  act  ?  And  is  it  an  act 
which  foils  within  any  Of  tite  overt-acts 
charged  upon  the  ikce  of  the  indictment?—' 
I  think  it  is  peCuHarTy  applicable  to  that 
overt-act  Which  states  that  they  composed' 
and  wrote,  amf  catised  t<y  l>e  composed  and 
wrhtenj  divers  books,  pamphlets,  letters,  &c. 
containing  incitements,  encouragements,  and 
etimrtations,  for  the  purpose  oT accomplish- 
m%  this  object  of  holding  a  convention,  for 
the  purpose  of  deposing  and  ultimately  pro*-* 
curing  the  death  of  his  majesty.  Now  is 
this  letter  in  furtherance  of  that  object  ?  it 
contains  the  common  inciten^chtsand  exhorta- 
tions of  this  sort;  it  encourages  him  to  per- 
severe, and  states  as  a  erouno  why  he  shouhr 
persevere,  that  the  fonds  of  the  society  were 
increasing ;  that  their  numbers  were  increas-' 
ing ;  and  that  their  prospect  Of  success  was 
increasing  That  bein^  stated  (for  I  am  not 
at  liberty  to  detail  the  particular  contents  of 
the  letter),  as  the  subject  aud  object  of  the 
letter :  the  only  question  is,  whether  siich  a' 
letter  as  that,  of  which  it  may  be  predicated, 
that  it  contains  an  exhortation  and  incitement 
to  this  object,  is  or  not  to  be  receiveid  in  evi- 
dence. I  conceive  there  can  be  no  doubt  it' 
is  an  excitement  and  exhortation  upon  this' 
subject,  and  if  it  be  that  it  is  admissible. 

Mr.  Erskine, — My  lord,  unless  I  mistake 
the  cause,  and  the  stage  we  art  now  arrived 
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at  in  it,  this  is  novel    I  think  I  may  call  it  a 
phenomenon  in  the  history  of  trials  for  high 
treaaon,  and  in  the  practice  of  a  court  of 
justice.    My  lord,  standing  here  towards  the 
middle  of  the  second  day,  I  roust  appeal  to 
the  honour  of  the  Court,  and  to  the  candour 
of  the  bar,  whether  we  who  are  of  counsel  for 
the  prisoner  have  not  been  extremely  readjr^ — 
]>ernaps,  readier  than  we  might  altogether  jus- 
tify to  our  client  in  a  capital  case, — m  permit- 
ting the  reception  of  evidence,  having  troubled 
your  lordships  with  no  arguments,  having 
asked  hardly  a  single  question  of  any  witness 
that  has  been  sworn.    I  am  persuaded,  when 
your  lordships  recollect  the  course  that  this 
cause  has  taken,  that  you  cannot  but  see  that 
we  should  have  made  no  sort  of  objection  to 
the  reading  of  this  letter,  had  it  contained 
nothing  more  than  my  learned  friend  Mr. 
Ganrow  very  decently,  in  my  opinion,  and 
vei^  properly  stated  to  the  Court,  considering 
ana  properly  considering,  that  though  the 
Court  might  be  involved  in  the  difficulty  in 
reading  a  part  of  a  letter,  which  part  coukl 
in  no  mstance  be  evidence  against  the  pri- 
soner, yet  that  the  technicality  of  the  evidence 
might  unfortunately  call  upon  your  lordships 
to  direct  a  juiy  to  do  that  which  a  judge 
cannot  direct  a  jury  to  do,  because  human 
nature  will  not  permit  the  accomolishment  of 
it-~ito  discharge  from  their  minas  the  recoU 
lectii>n  of  what  they  have  heard.    My  friend 
did,  therefore,  properly  not  even  x)pen  the 
generality  of  that  part  of  the  letter ;  but  what 
nave  I  in  this  cause  to  do  with  any  thing  that 
Mr.  Martin  might  write,   and    which  may 
appear  for  any  thine  I  know  to  be  an  unpub- 
lished letter  in  Mr.  Martin's  possession,  and 
therefore  upon  no  principle  of  law  to  be  evi- 
dence at  all.      I  conceived   that  we  were 
debating  it  as  far  as  related  to  the  prosecution 
of  what  was  called  a  plot  and  conspiracy; 
namdiy,  that  which  was  published  in  all  the 
newspapers,  and  which  your  lordships  have 
been  engaged  two  days  in  hearing  read.  I  must 
be  a  fool  to  stand  here  and  object  to  reading 
a  paper  which  contains  nothing  more  than 
what  the  jury  have  been  employed  two  days 
of  their  precious  time  in  hearmg ;   but  so  it 
went  on,  and  at  last  Mr.  Serjeant  Adair  said, 
that,  which  if  it  had  been  said  at  first,  I  would 
have  waved  my  objection,  and  the  juiy  should 
have  heard  the  letter,  and  that  part  would 
have  been  crossed  out,  or  the  omcer  would 
have  been  desired  not  to  read  it;  and  I  defy 
Aoy  man  of  common  sense  to  say  he  could 
suppose  I  should  object  to  it    Do  not  let  amy 
man  explain  away  that  which  I  did  say,  and 
tliat  which  the  honourable  and  learned  serjeant 
stated,  with  the  sense  that  belongs  to  him, 
and  the  humanity  which,  I  trust,  will  ever 
accompany  that  sense.    He  stated  that  he 
did  not  mean  to  insist  upon  the  jury  hearing 
those  lines  read :  he  thought  they  ought  not 
to  hear  them. 

Then  comes  the  next  learned  counsel,  and 
be  m^tkes  not  a  single  observation  upon  auy 


other  part  of  the  letter  which  is  stated  to  be 
in  furtherance  of  that  which  is  called  the 
conspiracy;  but  he  fastens  upon  that,  and 
proposes  to  read  that  which  the  counsel  who 
went  before  him  admitted  was  no  evidence 
against  my  client.  I  stood  up  to  object,  not 
to  interrupt  I  stand  here  to  object  when- 
ever there  is  a  legal  objection  open  to  me.  I 
had  your  lordships  judgment  for  the  fbunda* 
tion  of  my  objection;  but  my  friend  paid  no 
regard  to  your  lordships  judgment :  for  afler 
I  was  possessed  of  vour  lordships  judgment, 
he  went  on  and  read  the  very  words  against 
the  reading  of  which  I  objected ;  and  living 
done  so,  he  kindly  tells  me  that  as  I  am  coun- 
sel in  a  criminal  case,  he  receives  my  inter- 
ruption with  a  gentleness  with  which  he 
would  not  receive  such  an  interruption  in  a 
civil  cause.  He  savs  this  after  he  has  done 
that  which  is  illegal,  and  has  not  been  stop- 
ped in  the  doing  it,  though  I  objected  to  it« 
and  was  in  possession  ofthe  judgment  of  the 
Court. 

My  lords,  this  is  no  trifling  matter,  give 
me  leave  to  say,  I  stand  here  for  the  lire  of 
an  innocent  man  ^  and  I  stand  here  for  the 
law  and  constitution  of  England,  and  I  will 
suffer  nothing  to  be  done  while  I  stand  here 
that  is  not  consonant  to  both.  Then  where 
are  we  got  to  now  in  the  debate }  We  are 
got  to  that  which  fills  me  with  alarm  and  ap» 
prehension ;  it  is  an  object  of  a  magnitude  so 
great,  so  mighty,  and  what  I  am  so  unaccus- 
tomed to  consider,  that  I  hardly  know  how  to 
grapple  with  it,  or  how  to  address  myself  to 
your  lordsliips. 

It  is  truly  stated  too  by  the  learned  serjeant 
that  what  the  crown  profess  to  make  out  by 
the  evidence  they  have  been  offering  to  your 
lordships  for  a  great  season  is,  that  Mr.  Hardy 
was  engaged  in  a  conspiracy.  Why  is  that 
unfortunate  man  at  the  bar  to  be  the  only 
victim  of  a  conspiracy?  I  do  not  mean  the 
only  one ;  there  are  eight  or  ten  indicted  with 
him.  How  many  thousands  of  his  pnajesty's 
subjects  are  meant  to  be  brought  to  this  place 
I  cannot  tell ;  for  the  conspiracy  that  is  al- 
leged goes  to  the  members  of  every  one  of 
the  societies.  I  say,  in  my  judgment,  upon 
the  evidence  that  is  before  the  Court,  every 
man  who  lias  been  a  member  of  these  Corres* 
ponding  Societies ;  who  has  been  a  member 
of  this  Constitutional  Society;  every  man 
who  has  been  connected  with  those  acts,  if 
the  acts  constitute  a  conspiracy  to  subvert  the 
government,  is  liable  to  be  put  into  the  same 
situation  with  Mr.  Hardy ;  and  any  thing  that 
is  written  by  any  one  person  belonging  to 
either  of  these  societies  would  be  equally  evi- 
dence against  him. 

The  whole  distinction  seems  to  be  this, 
and  that  distinction  seems  misunderstood.  I 
agree  with  Mr.  Solicitor  General  in  what  he 
said,  with  regard  to  lord  Stafford*s  case, 
founding  itself  as  far  as  relates  to  acts.  Now 
if  this  had  been  within  the  scope  of  tiie  busi- 
ness under  ex^mioatioPi  aa  iu:t  done  by  M»r« 
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gatot  and  by  MsrtiD,  I  shall  admit  timt  sach 
act  done  would  be  evidence  against  the  pri- 
soner ;  but  I  am  ol^ecting  to  a  letter,  more 
especially  a  letter  that  never  found  its  way  to 
the  person  to  whom  it  was  written ;  that  it 
wa/B  ever  intended  for  Mr.  Margarot,  as  far 
as  the  evidence  goes,  we  do  not  know ;  but 
by  the  contents  of  which  letter  we  are  sought 
to  be  affected. 

Now  there  is  only  one  thing  I  am  anxious 
about.  I  wish  to  submit  it  to  the  justice  and 
to  the  discretion  of  this  Court.  Suppose  part 
of  this  letter  is  evidence,  and  part  orit  Ib  not 
evidence,  is  that  part  which  is  not  evidence  to 
be  read? 

It  happens  eveiy  day  that  your  lordships 
direct  uart  of  an  answer  to  an  interrogatory  to 
be  reaa  in  a  court  of  equity ;  but  you  will  not 
allow  other  parts  to  be  read,  because  they  are 
not  admissible  evidence.  Now  all  that  I  ob- 
ject  to  is,  the  reading  this  account  of  an  old 
woman  throwing  her  patten  at  the  king's 
coach ;  it  is  something  so  perfectly  ridiculous ; 
that  aman*s  writing  such  a  trumpery  anecdote 
as  that,  should  aflfect  a  man  trying  for  his  life 
in  such  a  case  as  this,  it  would  be  an  insult  to 
suppose ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  appears  to 
ne  to  be  a  dan^^erous  precedent,  to  allow  any 
thing  to  be  read  as  evidence  which  has  no 
connexion  with  the  transaction  before  the 
Court,  but  is  a  mere  flippancy,  which  the 
writer  of  a  letter  happens  to  put  into  it ; 
which  letter  has  in  it  matter  that  may  become 
evidence* 

Lord  Chief  Justice  ^^iftt, — This  question 
has  gone  into  a  mat  length  of  discussion ; 
but  I  blame  nobody,  as  there  was  some  differ- 
ence of  opinion  in  the  Court  upon  the  former 
occasion ;  therefore  it  required  that  this  ques- 
tion shoidd  be  more  fully  discussed. 

I  wee  with  Mr,  Bearcroft,  that  he  has 
slatedtruly  what  the  nature  of  this  question 
is ;  namely,  that  if  this  were  merely  a  trial 
for  a  conspiracy,  this  would  be  evidence 
agunst  one  of  the  parties  in  that  conspiracy, 
because  the  question,  whether  this  prisoner  is 
to  be  reached  upon  the  specific  charge  against 
him,  is,  undoubtedly,  a  question,  whether  he 
is  to  be  reached  by  that  medium ;  and  if  the 
medium  is  once  established,  that  question 
arisesy  upon  which  I  will  say  no  more  at  pre- 
sent. 

It  is  periectiy  clear  that  in  the  case  of  a 
conspiracy,  the  general  evidence  of  the  thing 
conspired  is  given  in  evidence,  and  then  the 
perty  who  is  at  present  brought  before  a  court 
of  justice  to  answer  for  it  is  to  be  afiected  for 
his  share  in  it ;  the  question  then  is,  whether 
a  paper  under  the  hand  of  a  person,  who  is 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  conspirators,  shall  be 
veceived  in  evidence,  where  it  is  nothing  more 
than  a  paper  under  his  hand  ?  For,  as  1  take 
it,  as  this  case  stands,  it  is  not  a  letter  sent  to 
Margarbt  There  is  no  proof  that  Margarot 
ever  received  any  such  letter ;  and,  therefore, 
it  may  be  a  paper  merely  written  privately  by 
Martin^  who  is  the  person  iu  whose  hand- 


writing it  is  stated  to  be,  and  may  never  have 
gone  out  of  his  hands.  The  question  is,  whe- 
ther under  these  drcumstanoes  such  a  paper 
is  to  be  admitted  in  evidence,  in  a  case  in 
which  another  person  now  stands  at  the 
bar ;  and,  I  confess,  that  this  does  not  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  sufficientiy  distinguished 
from  tiie  case  which  we  just  now  determined, 
to  satisfy  my  mind  that  it  ought  to  be  received 
in  evidence. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  the  general 
plot  is  to  be  made  out  by  proving  the  trans- 
actions of  others,  to  which  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar  may  not  be  immediatelv  a  party;  but 
then,  how  is  it  to  be  proved  ?  Is  it  to  be 
proved  by  the  mere  acknowledgment  of  these 
other  parties,  and  so  made  use  of  against  the 
prisoner  now  at  the  bar  \  For  instance,  here 
IS  a  conspiracy  charged.  Suppose  a  witness 
should  come  and  say,  I  heard  Thelwall  say 
that  he  was  engaged  in  such  a  conspiracy; 
and  I  heard  Martin  say  he  was  engajged  m 
such  a  conspiracy ;  and  I  heard  Margarot  say 
he  was  engaged  in  such  a  conspiracy.  My 
present  apprehension  is,  that  that  would  lie 
extremely  good  evidence  personally  against 
the  parties,  who  said  it  to  prove  against  them 
individually,  that  they  were  concerned  in  that 
conspiracy,  but  that  it  would  be  no  evidence 
whatever  asainst  third  persons,  as  was  the 
case  on  lord  Stafford's  tnal.  A  witness  prov- 
ed that  he  heard  A.  B.  and  C.  converse  upon 
the  subject  of  a  conspiracy;  that  is  a  direct 
proof  that  these  three  .persons  conspired,  and 
there  the  conversation  of  one  is  evidence 
against  the  other,  and  so  on;  that  is  evidence 
of  a  transaction,  a  fact,  not  hear-say  evidence; 
and  not  evidence  of  a  party's  acknowledg- 
ment, only  inasmuch  as  it  is  an  acknowledg- 
ment by  one  in  the  presence  of  the  others, 
they  acquiescing,  and  therefore  becomes  dis- 
tinct and  proper  evidence.  But  I  have  al« 
ways  taken  it  that  with  regard  to  these  perso- 
nal acknowledgments  of  lukving  meant  to  in- 
citei — ^for  that  is  the  nature  of  thu  letter— I 
have  always  taken  it  that  that  was  proper 
evidence,  if  the  party  who  was  to  be  affected 
by  it  happened  to  stand  at  the  bar  to  answer 
for  it:  but  if  another  person  was  indicted  by 
himself,  that  there  could  be  no  evidence  re- 
ceived against  that  person,  but  the  evidence 
of  facts  proved  by  the  witnesses,  who  prove 
the  existence  of  the  facts  in  refi;u]ar  evi- 
dence :  confessional  evidence  is  od  hammtm 
only.  Ifit  happens  that  a  matter  of  fact  is 
evidence  against  A,  by  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
that  fact,  other  thim  the  confession  of  A,  that 
does  also  become  evidence  agunst  B,  fix)ni 
the  circumstance  of  B  being  connected  in  the 
plot,  and  B  being  bound  bv  all  that  A  has 
done.  Qut  the  course  that  has  been  observed 
in  the  State  Trials  that  I  have  read,  has  been 
that  confessions  have  been  made  evidence 
a^inst  tiie  individuals  only  who  confe^ed. 
This  is  of  the  nature  of  confession,  and  n<^ 
thing  more ;  that  has  been  conudered  as  evi- 
dence (ffily  agunBt  the  party,  and  is  not  to  be 
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at  in  ity  this  is  novel.  I  think  I  may  call  it  a 
phenomenon  in  the  history  of  trials  for  high 
treason,  and  in  the  practice  of  a  court  of 
justice.  My  lord,  standing  here  towards  the 
middle  of  the  second  day,  I  must  appeal  to 
the  honour  of  the  Court,  and  to  the  candour 
of  the  bar,  whether  we  who  are  of  counsel  for 
the  prisoner  have  not  been  extremely  read}r^ — 
]>erhaps,  readier  than  we  might  altogether  jus- 
tify to  our  client  in  a  capital  case, — ^m  permit- 
ting Uie  reception  of  evidence,  having  troubled 
your  lordships  with  no  arguments,  having 
asked  hardly  a  single  question  of  any  vritness 
that  has  been  sworn.  I  am  persuaded,  when 
your  lordships  recollect  the  course  that  this 
cause  has  taken,  that  you  cannot  but  see  that 
we  should  have  made  no  sort  of  objection  to 
the  reading  of  this  letter,  had  it  contained 
nothing  more  than  my,  learned  friend  Mr. 
Garrow  very  decently,  in  my  opinion,  and 
verv  properly  stated  to  the  Court,  considering 
and  properly  considering,  that  though  the 
Court  might  be  involved  in  the  difficulty  in 
reading  a  part  of  a  letter,  which  part  could 
in  no  mstance  be  evidence  agunst  the  pri- 
soner, yet  that  the  technicality  of  the  evidence 
might  unfortunately  call  upon  your  lordships 
to  direct  a  juiy  to  do  that  which  a  judge 
cannot  direct  a  jury  to  do,  because  human 
nature  will  not  permit  the  accomolishment  of 
it— ^to  discharge  from  their  minas  the  recol- 
lectii>n  of  what  they  have  heard.  My  friend 
did,  therefore,  properly  not  even  open  the 

generality  of  that  part  of  the  letter ;  but  what 
ave  I  in  this  cause  to  do  with  any  thing  that 
Mr.  Martin  might  write,  and  which  may 
appear  for  any  thine  I  know  to  be  an  unpuh- 
lisned  letter  in  Mr.  Martin's  possession,  and 
therefore  upon  no  principle  of  law  to  be  evi- 
dence at  all.  I  conceived  that  we  were 
debating  it  as  far  as  related  to  the  prosecution 
of  what  was  called  a  plot  and  conspiracy; 
namely,  that  which  was  published  in  all  the 
newspapers,  and  which  your  lordships  have 
heen  eneaged  two  days  in  hearing  read.  I  must 
be  a  fool  to  stand  here  and  object  to  reading 
a  paper  which  contains  nothing  more  than 
what  the  jury  have  been  employed  two  da^rs 
of  their  precious  time  in  hearmg ;  but  so  it 
wont  on,  and  at  last  Mr.  Seneant  Adair  said, 
that,  which  if  it  had  been  said  at  first,  I  would 
have  waved  my  objection,  and  the  jury  should 
have  heard  the  letter,  and  that  part  would 
have  been  crossed  out,  or  the  officer  would 
have  been  desired  not  to  read  it;  and  I  defy 
any  man  of  common  sense  to  say  he  could 
suppose  I  should  object  to  it.  Do  not  let  any 
man  explaiu  away  that  which  I  did  say,  and 
tliat  which  the  honourable  and  learned  Serjeant 
stated,  with  the  sense  that  belongs  to  him, 
and  the  humanity  which,  I  trust,  will  ever 
accompany  that  sense.  He  stated  that  he 
did  not  mean  to  insist  upon  the  jury  hearing 
those  lines  read :  he  thought  they  ought  not 
to  hear  ihem. 

Then  coracs  the  next  learned  counsel,  and 
be  pi^kes  not  a  single  observation  upon  auy 


other  part  of  the  letter  which  is  stated  to  be 
in  furtherance  of  that  which  is  called  the 
conspiracy;  but  he  fastens  upon  that,  and 
proposes  to  read  that  which  the  counsel  who 
went  before  him  admitted  was  no  evidence 
against  my  client.  I  stood  up  to  object,  not 
to  interrupt.  I  stand  here  to  object  when- 
ever there  is  a  legal  objection  open  to  me..  I 
had  your  lordships  judgment  for  the  fbunda* 
Uon  of  my  objection ;  out  my  friend  paid  no 
regard  to  your  lordships  judgment :  for  afler 
I  was  possessed  of  your  lordships  judgment, 
he  went  on  and  read  the  very  words  against 
the  reading  of  which  I  objected ;  and  luiving 
done  so,  he  kindly  tells  me  that  as  I  am  coun- 
sel in  a  criminal  case,  he  receives  my  inter* 
ruption  with  a  gentleness  with  which  he 
would  not  receive  such  an  interruption  in  e 
civil  cause.  He  savs  this  after  he  has  done 
that  which  is  illegal,  and  has  not  been  stop- 
ped in  the  doing  it,  though  I  objected  to  ]t« 
and  was  in  possession  otthe  judgment  of  the 
Court 

My  lords,  this  is  no  trifling  matter,  give 
me  leave  to  say,  I  stand  here  for  the  \\k  of 
an  innocent  man ;  and  I  stand  here  for  the 
law  and  constitution  of  Eneland,  and  I  wiU 
suffer  nothing  to  be  done  wnile  I  stand  here 
that  is  not  consonant  to  both.  Then  where 
are  we  cot  to  now  in  the  debate  ?  We  are 
got  to  that  which  fills  me  with  alarm  and  ap- 
prehension ;  it  is  an  object  of  a  magnitude  so 
great^  so  mighty,  and  what  I  am  so  unaccus- 
tomed to  consider,  that  I  hardly  know  how  to 
grapple  with  it,  or  how  to  address  myself  to 
your  lordsliips. 

It  is  truly  stated  too  by  the  learned  Serjeant 
that  what  the  crown  profess  to  make  out  by 
the  evidence  they  have  been  offering  to  your 
lordships  for  a  great  season  is,  that  Mr.  Hardy 
was  engaged  in  a  conspiracy.  Why  is  that 
unfortunate  man  at  the  bar  to  be  the  only 
victim  of  a  conspiracy  ?  I  do  not  mean  the 
only  one ;  there  are  eight  or  ten  indicted  with 
him.  How  many  thousands  of  his  majesty's 
subjects  are  meant  to  be  brought  to  this  place 
I  cannot  tell;  for  the  conspiracy  that  is  al- 
leged goes  to  the  members  of  every  one  of 
the  societies.  I  say,  in  my  judgment,  upon 
the  evidence  that  is  before  the  Court,  every 
man  who  has  been  a  member  of  these  Corres* 
ponding  Societies ;  who  has  been  a  member 
of  this  Constitutional  Society ;  every  man 
who  has  been  connected  with  those  acts,  if 
the  acts  constitute  a  conspiracy  to  subvert  the 
government,  is  liable  to  be  put  into  the  same 
situation  with  Mr.  Hardy ;  and  any  thing  that 
is  written  by  an^  one  person  belonging  to 
either  of  these  societies  would  be  equally  evi- 
dence against  him. 

The  whole  distinction  seems  to  be  this, 
and  that  distinction  seems  misunderstood.  I 
agree  with  Mr.  Solicitor  General  in  what  he 
said,  with  regard  to  lord  Stafford's  case, 
founding  itself  as  far  as  relates  to  acts.  Now 
if  this  had  been  within  the  scope  of  the  busi- 
ness under  ex^minetioPi  aa  »ct  do&e  by  M^r* 
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garoi  aniil1[>y  Martin^  I  shall  admit  that  sach 
act  done  would  be  evidence  against  the  pri- 
soner ;  but  I  am  objecting  to  a  letter,  more 
especially  a  letter  that  never  found  its  way  to 
the  person  to  whom  it  was  written ;  that  it 
wa0  ever  intended  for  Mr.  Margaret,  as  far 
as  the  evidence  goes,  we  do  not  know ;  but 
by  tlie  contents  of  which  letter  we  are  sought 
to  be  affected. 

Now  there  is  only  one  thing  I  am  anxious 
about.  I  wish  to  submit  it  to  the  justice  and 
to  the  discretion  of  this  Court.  Suppose  part 
of  this  letter  is  evidence,  and  part  or  it  is  not 
evidence,  is  that  part  which  is  not  evidence  to 
beread^ 

It  happens  every  day  that  your  lordships 
direct  uart  of  an  answer  to  an  interrogatory  to 
be  reao  in  a  court  of  equity ;  but  you  will  not 
allow  other  parts  to  be  read,  because  they  are 
pot  admissible  evidence.  Now  all  that  I  ob- 
ject to  b,  the  reading  this  account  of  an  old 
woman  throwing  her  patten  at  the  king's 
coach ;  it  is  something  so  perfectly  ridiculous; 
that  aman*8  writing  such  a  trumpery  anecdote 
as  that,  should  affect  a  man  trying  for  his  life 
in  such  a  case  as  this,  it  would  be  an  insult  to 
suppose ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  appears  to 
Bie  to  be  a  dan^^erous  precedent,  to  allow  any 
thing  to  be  read  as  evidence  which  has  no 
connexion  with  the  transaction  before  the 
Court,  but  is  a  mere  flippancy,  which  the 
writer  of  a  letter  happens  to  put  into  it ; 
which  letter  has  in  it  matter  that  may  become 
evidence. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £yrc. — This  question 
has  sone  into  a  great  length  of  discussion ; 
but  I  blame  nobody,  as  there  was  some  difier- 
ence  of  opitiion  in  the  Court  upon  the  former 
occasion ;  therefore  it  required  that  this  ques- 
tion should  be  more  fully  discussed. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  BearcrofL  that  he  has 
stated  truly  what  the  nature  of  this  question 
is ;  namely,  that  if  this  were  merely  a  trial 
for  a  conspiracy,  this  would  be  evidence 
against  one  of  the  parties  in  that  conspiracy, 
because  the  question,  whether  this  prisoner  is 
to  be  reached  upon  the  specific  charge  against 
him,  isy  undoubtedly,  a  question,  whether  he 
is  to  be  reached  by  that  medium ;  and  if  the 
medium  is  once  established,  that  question 
arises,  upon  which  I  will  say  no  more  at  pre- 
sent. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  in  the  case  of  a 
conspiracy,  the  general  evidence  of  the  thing 
conspired  is  given  in  evidence,  and  then  the 
party  who  is  at  present  brought  before  a  court 
of  justice  to  answer  for  it  is  to  be  affected  for 
his  share  in  it ;  the  question  then  is,  whether 
a  paper  under  the  hand  of  a  person,  who  is 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  conspirators,  shall  be 
received  in  evidence,  where  it  is  nothing  more 
than  a  paper  under  his  hand  ?  For,  as  I  take 
it,  as  this  case  stands,  it  is  not  a  letter  sent  to 
Margarot.  There  is  no  proof  that  Margaret 
ever  received  any  such  letter ;  and,  therefore, 
it  may  be  a  paper  merely  written  privately  bv 
iViani%who  IS  the  person  in  whose  hana- 


writing  it  is  stated  to  be,  and  may  never  have 
gone  out  of  his  hands.  The  question  is,  whe- 
ther under  these  circumstances  such  a  paper 
is  to  be  admitted  in  evidence,  in  a  case  in 
which  another  person  now  stands  at  the 
bar ;  and,  I  con/ess,  that  this  does  not  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  sufficiently  distinguished 
from  tlie  case  which  we  just  now  determined, 
to  satisfy  my  mind  that  it  ought  to  be  received 
in  evidence. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  the  general 
plot  is  to  be  made  out  by  proving  the  trans* 
actions  of  others,  to  which  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar  may  not  be  immediatelv  a  par^;  but 
then,  how  is  it  to  be  provea?  Is  it  to  be 
proved  by  the  mere  acknowledgment  of  these 
other  parties,  and  so  made  use  of  against  the 
prisoner  now  at  the  bar?  For  instance^  here 
IS  a  conspiracy  charged.  Supnose  a  witness 
should  come  and  say,  I  heara  Thelwall  say 
that  he  was  engaged  in  such  a  conspiracy; 
and  I  heard  Martin  say  he  was  engaged  hi 
such  a  conspiracy ;  and  I  hesrd  Margarot  say 
he  was  engaged  m  such  a  conspiracy.  My 
present  apprehension  is,  that  that  would  m 
extremely  good  evidence  personally  against 
the  parties,  who  said  it  to  prove  against  them 
individually,  that  they  were  concerned  in  that 
conspiracy,  but  that  it  would  be  no  evidence 
whatever  against  third  persons,  as  was  the 
case  on  lord  Stafford's  trial.  A  witness  prov- 
ed that  he  heard  A.  B.  and  C.  converse  upon 
the  subject  of  a  conspiracy;  that  is  a  direct 
proof  that  these  three  persons  conspired,  and 
there  the  conversation  of  one  is  evidence 
against  the  other,  and  so  on;  that  is  evidence 
of  a  transaction,  a  fact,  not  hear-say  evidence; 
and  not  evidence  of  a  party's  acknowledg- 
ment, only  inasmuch  as  it  is  an  acknowledg- 
ment by  one  in  the  presence  of  the  others, 
they  acquiescing,  and  therefore  becomes  dis- 
tinct ana  proper  evidence.  But  I  have  al« 
ways  taken  it  that  with  regard  to  these  perso- 
nal acknowledgments  of  luivin^  meant  to  in- 
cite^— fortiiatisthe  nature  of^this  letter-— I 
have  always  taken  it  that  that  was  proper 
evidence,  if  the  party  who  was  to  be  aniBcted 
by  it  happened  to  stand  at  the  bar  to  answer 
for  it:  but  if  another  person  was  indicted  by 
himself,  that  there  could  be  no  evidence  re- 
ceived against  that  person,  but  the  evidence 
of  facts  proved  by  the  witnesses,  who  prove 
the  existence  of  the  facts  in  regular  evi- 
dence :  confessional  evidence  is  ad  hamantm 
only.  If  it  happens  that  a  matter  of  fact  is 
evidence  against  A,  by  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
that  fact,  other  than  the  confession  of  A,  that 
does  also  become  evidence  against  B,  fit>m 
the  circumstance  of  B  being  connected  in  the 
plot,  and  B  being  bound  by  all  that  A  has 
done.  But  the  course  that  nas  been  observed 
in  the  State  Trials  that  I  have  read,  has  been 
that  confessions  have  been  made  evidence 
ateinst  tiie  individuals  only  who  confessed, 
lliis  is  of  the  nature  of  confession,  and  no- 
thing more;  that  has  been  conudered  as  evi- 
dence only  agunst  the  party,  and  is  not  to  be 
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r«oci«ed  whrn  %mk  firtgr  b  Mt  the  fumm 
bafoft  Uie  Court. 

LortI  Chief  BuoD  JlMiM«W.p*Oa  the  kit 
queeliaii  before  tbe  Court  I  arafined  wbii  I 
said  to  the  enct  oimimilMice  of  the  case, 
namely,  thai  the  bare  relfttion  of  acta  by  one 
of  aeveral  persoot  to  whom  the  cons|iiracy  ia 
UDputed  to  a  perfect  stranger  to  that  oontpi* 
taqr^if  no  more  than  an  admiaaioo  which 
may  possibly  affect  himself,  but  cannot  possi- 
bly afiect  any  of  his  oo-conspirators,  it  not  be- 
ing an  act  done  in  the  prosecution  of  that 
coaspixacy.  But,  I  confess,  there  appears  to 
me  a  material  distinction  in  this  case.  This 
ia  a  paper  which  is  addressed  by  one  of  sevt* 
lal  ooDSjpiratQrs  to  another  of  those  conspira- 
tors; it  u  introduced  as  subservient  to  the 
proof  of  the  general  nature  and  tendency  of 
thai  conspiraqr,  which  is  alleged  and  endea^ 
¥Oured  to  be  proved  aa  the  foundation  of  af*> 
fecting  the  prisoner  with  a  share  in  that  con- 
epuacy. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  one  oonsfnrator 
addressina  a  paper  to  another  conspirator, 
having  relation  to  that  conspiracy  (not  merely 
a  bare  ideacription  to  a  stranger),  that  one  of 
them  addressing  that  paper  to  the  other  b  an 
act  complete  in  that  single  conspirator,  al- 
thon^  that  paper  should  be  intercepted^  or 
althcMgh  it  never  should  reach  that  person 
fer  whose  perusal  it  was  intended ;  that  dis- 
tinguishes thb  from  the  other  case  ;  it  is  a 
dtmrent  act  in  one,  though  it  does  not  reach 
the  other  in  that  sense ;  it  is  an  act  by  one 
of  the  cenapiiatorSr  which  in  order  to  show 
the  nature  and  tendency  of  that  oon^piraey. 
may  bo  read  aa  i^^ainst  any  other. 

Mr.  Baion  Batk&m.'^l  remain  of  opinion 
that  in  the  lastcase,  the  letter  then  oifered  ia 
evidence' ouebt  not  to  have  been  sufiered  to 
be  read.  That  letter,  however,  I  consider  aa 
a  very  different  letter  from  this;  it  was  en- 
closing some  songs,  supposed  to  have  been 
aimg  at  a  meeting,  sent  to  a  totally  indiffe- 
tnnt  person,  and  that  was  aU  that  it  contained. 
This  letter  is  written  by  a  man  who  has  been 
pioved  to  be  the  chairman  of  the  meetinji  at 
Hm  Olobe-tavem ;  it  is  stated  to  be  written 
tD^  though  not  received  by,  Maigarot,  who 
hM  been  proved  to  be  the*  dele^to  sent  by 
that  meeting  into  Scotland ;  and  it  is  stated  to 
oontain  matters  respeetinj;  his  particular  mis- 
sion to  £Anburgh.  It  is  stated  to  contain 
matters  of  inmtement,  and  encoorageroent  to 
him  to  pveceed  in  the  cause  in  which  he  was 
engagea;  namely,  in  the  cause  in  which  he 
wna  engased  by  the  procurement,  by  the  oon* 
aeut,  and  by  the  direction  of  ttiat  mectine  in 
London ;  and  that  meeting  in  London  nas 
been  proved  to  be  composed  of  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar,  of  the  waiter  of  this  letter,  and  his 
oesfespondent  to  whom  it  was  intended  to  be 
aant^  together  with  many  others. 

Now,  thorefere,  I  &  consider  thb  as 
alwnj;  evidence,  to  show  thait  one  of  that 
meetmg  so  bkaraed  together  as  tbey  aae  with 
the  priaoaei^  eendipg  mieh  a  letter  teiduM  to 
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ftieita  and  eoeeinnge  their  oM  JMlaglr  ce 
proceed  in  the  btismeaa,  open  wirieh  timy  had 
particukiiy  sent  hbn,  sod  for  whidk  they  had 
especially  oornmiasioaed  him  and  empowered 
him  to  act,  ought  to  be  admitted  aa  evidence 
to  prove  the  sense  of  these  oonspiraton,  who 
were  also  proved  to  have  been  together  upoa 
thatdav. 

Mr.  Justice  Buller, — ^The  case  to  which  t 
alluded  jntt  now  was,  that  of  William  lord 
Russell,*  where  my  lord  Howard,  in  his  eia- 
mination,  goes  very  much  at  larj;e  into  evi^ 
dence  of  what  pasMd  t)etween  him  and  lord 
Shaftesbury ;  and  in  parts  of  that  evidence  he 
goes  on  to  say  that  he  supposed  these  things 
were  told  to  lord  Russell;  that  lord  Russell 
properly  objects  to  t  he  sa^  it  is  hearsay,  and 
does  not  affebt  him,f  but  it  is  part  of  the  evi^ 
dence  which  is  given,  and  yoa  find  much  re* 
lied  upon  by  the  chief  justice}  in  summing 
up  to  the  juiy,  with  a  view  to  that  question 
which  I  just  now  stated,  as  the  first  which 
presses  in  point  of  order,  and  which  question, 
m  my  opinion,  is  always  to  be  distinct  from 
the  second  question  •  namely,  whether  it  doee 
or  does  not  immediately  afiect  the  prisoner. 
Tlie  evidence  given  there  by  lord  Howard  is, 
that  in  a  conversation  with  lord  Shaftesbury, 
he  asked  him  what  forces  he  had,  to  which 
k«d  SfaaAesbuty  answered,  that  he  had 
enough,  that  ton  thousand  brisk  boys  were 
ready  to  follow  him  whenever  he  held  up  hie 
fincer. 

When  this  is  summed'up,  the  chief  justice  § 
states  it  to  the  jmy,  repeating  these  word^ 
as  evidence  of  a  consuh,  but  that  it  doea  not 
afiect  lord  Russell. 

Then  how  stands  the  case  hereP  The  firet 
question  to  be  made  ont  is,  that  there  was 
some  conspiracy  to  affect  the  life  of  the  king  • 
—To  make  out  that  questk>n  yoo  must  go  into 
evidence  of  what  was  done  by  other  persons; 
When  established,  I  agree  thai  that  wouM 
not  affect  the  pisener,  but  it  is  necessary  first 
to  show  that  there  was  such  a  conspmicy  ott 
foot,  and  then  you  go  en  to  the  second  q«e»* 
tkm,  to  see  whether  there  is  or  is  not  evi«fnee 
to  prove  that  this  prisoner  was  acting  a  part  is 
that  conspirac^r.  Now  it  seems  to  me  thai 
the  question  will  stand  a  linle  clearer,  if  we 
suppose  that  a  coospiracr^  of  the  nature  con- 
tended for  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  had 
gone  on  without  the  indervention  of  such  a 
convention,  aa  has  been  here  proved,  by  peN 
sons  who  were  in  the  habit  of  committing 
their  resolutions  to  wrking,  ifsnch  a  comM* 
nation  had  existed,  how  in  the  nature  of 
things  could  it  be  UMule  out,  but  by  the  flecin* 
rations  and  the  conversations  of  those  whe 
were  parties  to  rt?  And  it  seems  to  roe  that 
the  way  in  which  my  brother  Adair  oonaidcred 
this  question,  is  a  material  one;  suppose  astf 

•  See  it  in  this  Collcctiea,  YoL  9,  pi  ^n^ 

t  See  Veft.  9,  p.  OW. 

1  Pembertan. 

§  See  the  AiamiiBg  tip,  Vol.  9,  f  aeSi 


^sumiKal  aipnadM  mere  vMdi  starald  mi«  I 
pMvft  \n  coBventAioD  of  persona  tkcrs  how 
tbcQP  understood  il ;  ii  is  evidmaco  thst  thej 
meant  tibal  Ibek  plan  abould  gq  to  aach  aa 
patent,  Ibf  o  it  becoaaea  a  fieaoAdaf  v  qaestloD^ 
vtielher  thcprisonar  90  understood  it  01  not; 
il  li  a^^ospressiot^equivoealt  aod  if  kispcoved 
00  the  part  af  the  proeacutioo  that  aone 
nKMBH  m  go  to  that  eateat,  it  ifl  opea  to  the 
prMooaff  toaay  itowaa^  not  ao  acant  by  moy 
nor  M I  ao  understand  iL  But  the  qist^MD 
19  now  not  upoft  the  effsci  ef  tbeevideiwe^but 
whfthar  ii  ought  or  not  to  be  rcceiired;  and 
inaamutfh  aatit  goes  la  the  existence  of  a  con* 
i^|MBBCT^.il9eeBia  to  me  that  it  nufff  here- 
qaLveo.  What  effect  il  m^  harve  must  ba 
canaidered  herealter. 

Mr.  Justice  Gmc.*— laofr  ofi  opinion  this 
eiaidejaee.  roust  be  received  ietf  the  purpose  of 
4»GhMn(^  tbad  thera  was  a  ooaapiracy^  and 
of  what»a*tu8e  thatconapiraey  Was4  In  thia 
oaaetheratklaeM.haajuit  new  been*  praduoed 
aind  read;  and  iir  tba%  address  it  appcacs  that 
Martin' was  the  chainnaa^)  the  pnaonerthese- 
aetwft  ai>d  that  there  was  a  coiveapoadence, 
b»th^  between  the  prisoner  andi  Margarot,  and 
hetateen^MmtiniandMar^Bffoif  that  compli* 
catoa  or  impiicaie»  thsee  thpea  persona  in  a 
httSioeaaof  this  sort;  Theftiaitnot  very  m^ 
tesial  filr-  uaito  hear  for  the  purposB  of  show- 
ing, the.  natuae  oftfaeconspiraioy^  the  extent 
aM.tbB  intentaon«of  the  panties^  whatonecoa* 
fifarntorwtties  to  the  other,  respecting,  these 
ve^  actS'  thai  are  done  ini  the  eourse.  of  trana- 
aetiona  reUtiive  to  thisrinry  plaa^  And*  when 
it  ia^said'that  tkaa-ia  merely  a  confession  or  a 
WBHing^.  I  think  it  is  moro  beoauaeiwe  know 
vacy  weU  thai  im  many  droumatanoeaof  thia 
spnliithas  been  detsemined  that,  fcn'ferc  eti 
o^M ;.  and  the  writing  here  is  an  act,  and  it 
ia  suohian  aet  as  may  show  the  extent  of  the 
piaUf.  that  there  was  a  plan^  it  may  show  for 
any  thine  I  know  the  intention  of  the  parties 
to  that.  i^an.  I  confess,  therefore,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  this  evidence  ought  to  be  read. 

•I>)rd'Chief  Justice  Eyr^.-^hen  now  you 
will  read  it. 

Mr.  WUiiam  Walker  (awora)— Examined  by 

Mr.  Gatrow. 

I.helieve  ypuareaniattomey  ?^^Yes; 

'Are  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  John  Martin  ? 
— lam. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  his  character  of 
handr  writine  ? — ^I  am . 

Be  so  good  as  look  at  that  letter,  and  tell 
me  whether  the  whole  of  it,  jn  your  judgment, 
is  his  writing,  particularly  the  siguature ;  do 
you  believe  that  to  be  Mr.  Martin's  hand- 
writing?— I  do. 

Be  80  good  as  look  at  the  superscription,  do 
^u  believe  that  likewise  to  be  his  hand-wri* 
ting?— I  do. 

[It  was  read.J 

<<  Bithtmmd  Buiidiug$JiM.  99,  17M. 

**  My  dearaic! — ^I  dareaay  you^nk  I  have 

fecgotyouy  ftein  9^  nothavingemtt^  toyou^ 
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butyoaknew  myaeatinlantaaewdlihatitwaA 
uaaMcesaaor  ^  me,  and  would  probably  have 
been  iteproper  to  say  nmch  on  tiie  suAiiectof 
your  misaen ;  and  with  regard  to  lorn  Ed- 
ward, I  have  not  been  abk  to^  get  anvt  thing 
like  a  settlement.  Te-mOHrow  is  the  fivst 
day  of  the  term^  when  I  shall  mla  the  sheriff 
to  return  the  writ  of  sammons. 

^  We  had  a  meeting  on  Monday.  I  waa  iif 
the  chair.  The  newspaper  gives  our  numbera 
at  dOOy.butwe  weve  nearer  l^^OC.  Every 
thing  was  well  cendaeted,.  thatis  to  say,  r^f* 
larly ;  and  the  oroceedinga  were  toierauy  bdd. 
Mr.  Hardj^  I  aare  sav,  has  sent'yoit>a  copy  of 
the  addaeas  and  resoUidon. 

^  Yvttt  ocmdaet  leoevreaianiMtnai'  appraba* 
tieai;  and  yioagb  I  at  one  tiiaa  dveaued  the 
want  of  money,  yet  that  is  now  oveff.  Those 
idio'oppased  this  aobseriplion  at  first,  are  now 
potting  tfaaia  hands  to  thenracy  bottom  of  their 
pocketed  and si««ar by  Qod  yoodiall besttp* 
ported  with  the  last  guineai  We  maat  have 
aoadier  genendneetuig  in  a  ohapel  or  seiM 
ho^  plaee,  and  declare  the  purpose  of  a  sub« 
scnption,  and,  I  think,- we  smli  get  plentv  of 
the  naaMl  fbt  that  and  other  purposes.  Have 
you  read  ray  letter  to  lord  LauderdaJe  ?  Do 
you  incline  to  try  the  writ  of  error  ?  What 
do  the  Scotch  lawyers  think  of  it  ?  And  what 
do  you  think  of  the  leeal  knowledge  of  my 
countrymen  ?  I  firmly  nelieve  that  the  law 
is  the  only  scieneaof  whieh  they  ksiow  no- 
thing. 

**  The  king  went  yesterday  to  meet  his  par* 
liament.  They  sat  till-six  o'clock  this  mor- 
ning. The  papers  are  not  out;  but  I  am  told 
only  twelve  members  were  for  peace.  I  am 
glaa  the  minister  has  so  ereat  a  majority 
within  doofs-for  the  war»  ana  that  the  people 
have  a  greater  majority  withoirt  doors  a^inst 
the  war.  The  swinish  rogues  had  the  unpu« 
dence  to  write,  no  war,  on  all  the  doora  and 
comers  of  the  Hotises  of  Lords  and  Commons; 
and  the^  had  even  the  audacity  to*  groan  and 
hisa  while  his  most  sacred  majesty  wa^  pas»ft 
ing  to,  and  from,  the  House.  Nay,  I  am  told, 
a  woman,  moved  and  seduced  bv  the  instlga*' 
tion  of  the  devi^>and  traitorously  intending^ 
&c.  did,  in  St.  James's  Park,  take  off  her  |)atten 
and  threw  it  with  all  her  force  at  his  majesty^ 
whereby  the  glass  of  the  state-coach  was  bro« 
ken,  and  his  majesty  put  in  fear.  Grod  sat^- 
the  king,  for  if,  btc.  (as  Genrald  says), 

<<  I  am  happy  to  find  you  are  in  good  spirits 
suffering  the  mild  and  just  sentence  of  the 
law.  You  may  remember  thaft  I  told  you  W 
be  thankful  if  you  were  not  hanged< 

*<The  society  is  incTBamng  n^ly  both  in 
spirit  and  in  numbens;  and  the  rich  now  be^ 
gin  to  come  among  us,  and  to  sit  down  with' 

{deasure  among  tne*  honest  men  with  tte 
eathem  aprons. 

"  I  could  write  to  you  strange  things,  but  I 

know  not  but  this  may  be  read  by  somebody 

befbreit«ome8toyoar  hands,  therefore  ex« 

cose  the  nonsense. 

<<  I  think  thare  as  a  siroggle  between  Mrs. 
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Margarot  and  tou,  who  shall  bear  this  with 
mater  fortitude,  and  that  those  who  suffer 
the  least  feel  the  most  When  I  read  your 
letter  to  the  (^neral  meetios,  I  could  see  the 
tear  starting  in  the  eyes  of  vat  honest  men  to 
whom  it  was  addressed^  and  the  succeeding 
groans  helped  to  relieve  their  swoln  hearts. 

**  I  think  you  should  execute  a  power  of  at- 
torney to  some  person^  authorizing  him  to  act 
for  you  generally,  in  case  you  should  be  hur- 
ried away.  And  if  you  thmk  well  of  the  writ 
of  error,  give  me  an  authority,  and  I  will  im- 
mediately set  about  it 

**  Between  us,  Muir  and  Palmer  have  put 
themselves  into  the  hands  of  the  oppositbn, 
who,  I  fear,  will  use  their  case  no  mtner  than 
as  an  argument  to  help  themselves  into  admi- 
nistration. 

**  Mrs.  Martin  desires  me  to  say  more  for 
her  than  I  have  room.  Were  it  not  that  you 
are  safe  enough^  and  all  of  us  married,  I 
would  almost  think  her  in  love ;  but  it  is  with 
your  conduct  more  than  your  person,  adieu. 
Believe  me  to  be,  my  dear  ur,  your  sincere 
friend,  and  fellow-citizen, 

"J.MAatiK.*' 

^  Citizen  Gay  savs  more  than  I  dare  write. 
Tou  know  the  frank  sincerity  of  that  oitizen, 
and  if  either  prayers  or  any  thing  else  in  his 
power  is  wantmg  it  may  be  depended  on. 

«'  To  Citizen  Maurice  Margarot,  Tolbooth, 

Edinburgh" 

Mr.  Jchn  GurwtU, — ^I  found  this  paper  at 
Hardy's  house. 

[It  was  read.] 

"^  Tolbooih  January  24, 1794. 

"  Dear  Hardy ; — I  have  just  received  your 
letter,  dated  (by  mistake  I  suppose)  the  19th, 
giving  me  an  account  of  the  dinner,  of  Ham- 
say,  and  inclosing  a  10/.  note.  I  thank  you, 
my  valuable  friend,  for  the  kind  concern  you 
show ;  but  I  wish  the  society  may  not  forget 
me  altogether :  however,  should  they,  I  am 
determined  to  pursue  the  same  line  of  conduct 
even  if  I  must  pursue  it  alone.  I  will,  how- 
ever, remark  to  you  in  private,  and  this  letter 
is  meant  as  a  private  one^  and  you  may  make 
what  use  you  think  fit  of  it,  that  the  Sheffield 
Society  have  behaved  far  differently  from  our 
own,  towards  their  delesate,  and  even  towards 
his  fiimily.  If  you  pubush  my  trial,  it  might 
be  necessary  to  place  a  print  of  my  handsome 
figure  in  front,  if  so^  Mrs.  Margarot  can  fur- 
nish you  with  a  miniature,  whence  an  engrav- 
ing can  be  taken ;  if  that  is  done,  pray  let  the 
engraver  put  into  my  hand  the  paper,  con- 
taining the  questions  to  the  lord  justice  Clerk, 
and  let  the  last  of  them  be  legible,  viz.  Did 
you  not  say,  that  the  mob  would  be  the  bet- 
ter for  losing;  a  little  blood  ? 

**  It  will  tiave  a  great  efiRsct  on  the  public 
mind :  I  was  going  to  write  a  prefiice  to  the 
trial,  but  on  reading  the  account  of  the  meet- 
ing at  the  Globe  taverui  I  thgught  it  might  be 


better  for  the  society  themselves  to  say  some* 
thing  on  that  head ;  but  I  must  agun  observe, 
that  the  Sheffield  people  seem  more  in  earn- 
est than  the  Londoners.  Pray  vrrite  to  Nor- 
wich :  I  hope  Sutton  has  paid  that  bill ;  if  so 
let  Mrs.  M.  send  me  16/.  of  it,  and  aAer  pay- 
ing you,  keep  the  remainder :  I  ask  for  that 
money,  because  I  am  in  arrears  here  more 
than  the  aocie^  has  sent  me ;  I  will  endea- 
vour, if  I  can  collect  a  few  of  the  extraordinary 
expenses  to  send  you  a  list  of  them.  Since 
my  last,  we  have  had  an  additional  padlock 
put  upon  our  door,  and  the  captain  of  the 
Tolbooth  is  not  intrusted  with  the  keys  at 
night,  but  delivers  them  to  the  magistrates, 
and  calls  for  them  again  in  the  morninff. 
Every  thing  here  shows  fear  on  the  one  hand, 
and  aisconlent  nearly  ripe  on  the  other:  here 
they  make  no  dinners,  but  yet  they  meet.  It 
appears,  that  worthy  Skirving  was  unnoticed  in 
your  cups ;  the  Scotch  ladies,  however,  are 
more  kind  than  the  London  Corresponding 
iSocieW;  and  in  the  effects  of  their  regard  for 
him,  I  partake.  Gerrald  is  not  yet  arrived.  I 
scot  the  society  (by  the  way  of  Sheffield)  a  copy 
of  Scott's  indictment ;  they  will  make  what 
use  they  think  proper  of  it.  Has  Martin  done 
any  thing  for  me  f  The  duke  of  Portland,  now 
that  he  joins  ministry,  and  coalesces  with  the 
landed  sentlemen,  ought  to  pa;^  that  bill  for 
his  brother,  lord  £d%md  Bentinck,  or  they 
both  ought  to  be  exposed  to  the  world,  and 
the  abuse  of  parliamentary  seat-jobbing  made 
more  public.  Armed  associations  are,  1  per* 
ceive,  nowseton  foot  by  the  rich,  wherefore 
should  not  the  poor  dolthe  same?  Are  you 
to  wait  patiently  until  80,000  Hessians  and 
Hanoverians  come  to  cut  your  throats } — and 
will  you  stretch  forth  your  necks,  like  lambs, 
to  the  butcher's  knife,  and,  like  lambs,  con- 
tent yourselves  with  bleatins  ?  Pray  let  me 
hear  from  you  soon ;  remember  me  to  Mof- 
fatt,  Muir,  Palmer,  and  all  suffering  brethren, 
your's,  "  M.  M. 

*^  Pray  deliver  the  inclosed^  and  show  her 
this." 

*'  Mr.  Thomas  Hardv,  No.  9  Piccadilly, 
London.'^ 

Mr.  John  GumelL^l  found  this  paper  at 
Hardy*s  house. 

[It  was  read.] 

**  Briaol^  January  88,  1794. 
^  Fellow  Citizens ; — I  am  agam  authorized 
to  write  to  you,  signifying  the  jgratitude  of 
our  society  for  your  second  epistle,  which 
came  to  my  hands  theSrd  instant.  A^er 
reading  its  contents,  I  collected  as  many  of 
our  friends  as  I  conveniently  could  that  even- 
ing : — we  read — we  blushed — we  took  cou- 
rage ;  we  did  more,  for  we  resolved  on  re«as- 
sembling,  as  we  had  appointed  prior  to  the 
determination  we  announced  in  our  last  We 
intend  publishing  an  address^or  something 
declaratory  of  our  sentimenfSi  with  all  conve- 


|8Il  .   J^  t!igh  Treoion^ 

silent  speed :  as  soon  as  this  is  effected,  we 
Shall  send  a  copy  or  copies  to  you.  From  tiie 
Courier  and  Eveninff  Ga^tte  we  have  had  in- 
formation of  the  trial  of  Mr.  Margarot,  and 
"his  sentence  to  fourteen  years  transportation. 
We  are  by  no  nicatis  at  a  loss  in  rormiit|  a 
Judgment  of  the  noble  cause  in  which  he, 
with  others,  are  embarked,  not  would  we  be 
lightened  at  such  sentences.  You  see,  citi- 
zens, your  second  epbtle  has  quickened  our 
courage,  and  vivi6ed  our  patriotism,  and 
fousea  us  to  resolution ;  and  more,  odr  ntim- 
beris  now  considerably  increased.  Perhaps 
your  third  epi^le  may  do  greater  things  still : 
we  are  sensible  *tis  a  noble— 'lis  a  virtuous— 
tis  a  godlike  and  immortal  cause  in  which  we 


A.  D.  1794.  ^182^ 

Itl  Qs  fotm  then  another  British  Coflvenfion ; 
we  have  a  central  situation  in  our  view,  which 
we  believe  would  be  most  convenient  for  the 
whole  island ;  but  Which  we  forbear  (o  men- 
tion (intreating  yonr  confidence  in  this  parti- 
cular) till  we  have  the  answer  of  the  societies 
with  which  we  are  hi  correspondence.  Let 
ITS  have  youf  answer  then,-  by  the  90th  at 
faithest-'-earlier,  if  possible,  whether  you  ap* 
prote  of  the  measure,  and  bow  manydefe:- 
gates  von  can  send/  with  the  numher  also,  if 
possible,  of  your  societies. — ^We  remain  yoursy 
in  civic  affeiction,  the  London  Corresponding 
Society.  Thomas  Hardt,  secretaiy.'' 

^  For  the  management  of  this  business  we 
have  appointed  a  secret  committee ;  you  will 


mn  now  mutually  embarked ,  and  though,  for  "'«  ^^^'TT.  ^^"^  commiwee ;  you  wui 
parts,  our  effort  can  be  but  a  feeble  one,  yet '  J^S^  ^^"^  ^^  >*  »  ne«cs8aiy  for  you  to  do  the 
the  cause  we  esponse  is  miehty — is  energetic ; 


«— it  will  finally  prevail  ana  prosper^  It  is  our 
firm  opinion,  could  we  but  arouse  them^  that 
IMtriots  would  become  nearly  the  majority  of 
our  city.  We  expected  to  have  had  the  dozen 
<k  the  Eo'glishmen^s  Rights,  which  you  men- 
tioned in  your  first  epistlt.— Hope  you  wiU 
aend  tfaent  speedily  .—We  are,  fellow  citizens^ 
jrours,  sincerely, 

<«  The  Bristol  Society  for 
Constitutional  Information,  te." 

**  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy, 
Ko.  9,  Piccadilly,  London.** 

Mr.  Gflrrov.'^Here  are  a  great  number  of 
printed  circular  letters. 

Mr.  Edward  Loutaa.*^!  found  them  at 
Hardy*s  house. 

[One  of  them  was  read.] 

<' Citizens !— The  critical  moment  u  ar- 
ttved,  and   Britons  must  either  assert  witli 


same. 

Akxundcr  Grant  said,  he  believed  tht 
following  letter  to  be  the  prisoner's  band- 
writings 

[It  was  read.] 

**  London^  March  19th,  V04i 
.  **  Citizeit  Buckle ;— I  have  just  time  to  in« 
form  you  that  I  saw  our  worthy  delegate^ 
citizen  Margaret^  last  Friday,  on  board  the 
Surprise  Transport,  at  l^pithead,  about  five 
miles  from  Portsmouth  Ilarbour. — He  is  in 
good  health  and  high  spirits,  no  wavs' de- 
pressed, although  Providence  seems  to  troYAj 
—he  is  conscious  of  having  broken  no  lavy.in 
this  country,  but  onlv  doing  his  duty  as'  ever^ 
eood  citizen  is  boumf  to  do,  for  promoting  the 
happiness  of  his  fellow  men,  by  opposing  every 
measure,  and  any  man,  that  wantonly  violates 
all  laws,  human'  and  divine. — ^He  has  the  con- 
solation in  his  own  breast,  as  every  honest 
man  will  have,  when  he  reflects,  that  he  is  not 


■?^.i*"^.u^^T"^  l^^'  "^  .Tk  Ji^^.l  * .  suffering  for  evil  dome,  alUiough  the  enemies 
yield  without  resistance^  to  tiie  cl^ns  that  ^^  ^anlind  are  punishing  him  as  an  evU 
ministerial  usurpation  is  foretng  for  them.'  doer  ^-but,  according  to  iTuman  apeeamnce; 
Will  you  CO  operate  with  us  in  the  only  peace-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  j^^  ^f  civil  and  eccfesiastQ 
able  measure  that  now  presents  itself  wHh  any 
prospect  of  success  f  We  need  not  intimate 
to  you,  that  notwithstanding  the  unparalleled 


andachy  of  a  corrupt  and  overbearing  faction, 
which  at  present  tramples  on  the  rights  and 
liberties  ot  the  people,  our  meetinzs  cannot  in 
England  be  interrupted  without  the  prevk>us 
adoption  of  a  convention-bill,  a  measure  it  is 
our  duty  to  anticipate,  that  the  ties  of  union 
may  be  more  firmly  drawn,  and  the  senti- 
inents  and  views  of  the  different  societies 


power  b  almost  at  an  end. — ^Thanks  to  the 
Supreme  Ruler  of  the  universe  for  his  great 
coodness  hitherto,  and  the  bright  prospect 
before  us. 

**  1  delivered  the  twenty  pounds  you  gave 
me  for  his  use^  into  his  hand;  it  was  very 
seasonable.  —  This  moment  a  friend  hi 
shown  me  a  letter  from  Muir,  informing  him,, 
that  the  convoy  has  hoisted  her  s'lgmd  for 
sailing ;  and  I  am  afraid,  by  this  time,  they 


throughout  the  nation  be  compared,  while  it    ^-^^^^  necessaries  that  were  preparing 

jsyet  m  our  power,  so  as  to  gmde  anddirect    f^^  ihcm.-I  saw  tiie  captain ;   he  appears  to 


are  gone  from  Portsmouth :  if  so,  they  are 

without  many  necessaries  that  were  preparing 

^.--^  •    ^.        r  .1.   f -^  J  *   r. -^        1  for  them. — ^I  saw  the  captain ;   he  appears  to 

^  future  operations  of  the  friends  to  freedom.    ^  ^  ^  ^^^^  J  ^^  ^^  ^^ 

Rouse  then  to  one  eierUon  more;  and  let  us    excellent  cWcter.-I  hope  you  will  excusa 
show   our   consciousness  of  this  important  ,...-r.«'^    ^ .  f 

truth  J  '  If  we  are  to  be  beaten  down  with 
'  threats,  prosecutions,  and  Illegal  sentences,  we 
'are  unworthy — we  are  incapable  of  liberty.' 


me  entering  into  detail  further,  for  I  have  not 
another  minuto  to  spare.— If  any  friend  }rott 
can  trust  come  to  town^  I  will  g^ve  him  a  JiiU 

---         ,  .     -         -  .r^.         «^  .:«        account.— What  think  you  of  a  convention? 

We  must,  however,  be  expeditious :  Hessians    y ,|-cwelL  TaonAS  HAanr." 

and  Austrians  are  already  among  us !   and,  if 

yre  tamely  submit,  a  cloud  of  these  armed  bar-       Mr.  John  Gurnell^l  found  thece  papers  at 

barians  may  shortly  be  poured  in  upon  us :    Haidy*s  House. 

VOL.  xxiv.  •    a  I 
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"  Fdlow  CiUsens,— The  Socitly  in  Strath*- 
ten  received  your  circular  letter  some  time  ago^ 
respecting  another  British  ConvcatioD,  to  oe 
lieid  in  England ;  and  finding  it  would  be  io- 
conrenient  for  them  to  tend  a  delegate  for 
thomselves  alone,  the  cause  being  much  sup* 
l^ressed  here  by  prosecutions,  wnich  we  are 
aubjected  to  from  the  petty  sherifi  in  our 
neighbourhood,  we  have  luiited  ourselves  with 
the  societies  in  Kilmarnock^  Galston,  New- 
mil  Is^  and  Dorvill ;  accord io|1y  a  meeting  of 
delegates  from  these  societies,  and  that  in 
fitrathaven,  was  convened  on  the  first  currtnl, 
Where  the  measure  m^  with  the  fullest  appnv 
fcation,  and  a  del<;gate  was  elecled  for  the  ge** 
neral  convention,  and  a  secret  committee  ap> 
pQintcd  to  conduct  the  business. — ^You  will, 
therefore,  forward  your  orders  to  us,  when 
«nd  where  the  convention  is  to  meet  with  any 
other  instructions  or  information  you  may 
judge  necessary ;   we  shali  instruct  our  dele- 
gate, respecting  the  number  and  strength  of 
our  societies,  and  are  happy  to  fraternize  with 
you  in  any  thine  that  may  tend  to  promote 
the  genenil  gooo.    We  remain  vour's,  in  th^ 
cause  of  liMrtT,  for  the  united  societies  aa 
above, 

**  A Lzx.  MiTCBKLi,  secretary. 
"  8trathaven, 
Mh  April,  1794. 

''  For  the  London  Corresponding  Society. 

^  Direct  to  Alex.  Mitchell,  Manufacturer^ 
Stralhaven,  cotmty  of  lanark. 

**  Mr.  T.  Hardy,  Shoemaker, 
No.  9,  Piccadilly,  London.^ 

"  NeweaaU^4tp^n'Tym^  ^Uk  April,  1794. 

^  By  desire  of  a  number  of  iiiends  to  a  ra- 
^Tical  reform  in  the  constittttton  here,  I  maka 
free  to  trouble  you  -^We  Kve  in  a  place  whert 
hui  aristocrat  magistmcy  tndeavourt  to  slo^ 
the  genial  and  benign  spiiit  of  natbnal  Uberty 
from  spreading,  notwithstanding  a  very  mat 
Dumber  are  round  here  that  £re  assen  the 
natural  and  unalienable  rights  of  man,  and 
heu  their  testimony  against  the  tyrannical 
encroachments  of  assumed  power  on  thaae 
ttelits. — A  good  number  have  formed  Iheifr- 
advtes  into  societies,  and  meet  weekly,  adasiii. 
ting  none  but  known  friends  $  and  have  aa- 
aiHtiod  no  name  but  that  of  Newspapo'^ooui^ 

Sinies ;  these  were  in  ^at  spirits  while  the 
ritish  ConveotM>n  continued  to  act,  but  afUr 
their  suppression,  a  damp  was  cast  <m  the 
whole. — ^kibscriptions  were  ready  to  be  sent 
oft' the  very  night  they  were  suppressed,  and 
the  Gazetteer  stopped,  which  has  aince  been 
iremitted  to  London,  for  the  Use  of  the  perse- 
cuted worthies,  Muir  and  Palmer.— -Being 
chaimed  wHh  your  masterly  and  bold  appro- 
bation of  the  coodttct  of  your  delegates  and 
noble  martyrs  for  truth,  Margarot  and  Ger- 
raid,  and  find  your  name  signed  Secretacy  to 
the  Corresponaiog  Society,  we  wish  to  copy 


your  exaniple ;  and  beg,  if  you  thinic  us  Wori^ 
your  notice,  give  us  your  views  and  intent iona^ 
as  soon  as  convenient,  which,  I  hope,  will  be 
a  means  to  stimulate  and  increase  our  nuiiv* 
bers.  Lest  this  should  not  come  to  you,  at  I 
have  an  uncertain  din^ction.I  forbear  troubliqg 
you  more  at  present,  in  hopes  of  being  fa<i* 
voured  with  your  future  corrcs|)ondence.-r 
Farewell,  hoping  the  hvdra-  of  tyranny  anj 
imposition  shall  soon<fiil]  under  the  guiilbttp^ 
of  truth  and  reason. — ^Your*s^  with  all  due 
respect,  &c. 

.    *•  Mr.  Harding,  No.  9,  or  19; 
Piccadilly,  London.'* 

Mr.  Garr«0.--This,  which  waa  hnad  itk* 
Hardy's  possetskm,  porpoita  to  be  an  answer 
to  the  last. 

«  tit  Afajr,  1794. 
^  Citizen ;— It  is  with  pleasure  the  Londba 
Corresponding  Society  heair  that  a  saeiety  a* 
a  similar  plan,  and  with  the  same  patnotie 
objects  in  view,  is  likely  lo  be  establishi^  at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne.    If  ever  a  crisis  ai^ 
rived  that  required  the  exertions  of  the  people 
to  stofi  the  totrent  of  corruption,  infismy,  and 
despotism  that  seems  likely  to  overwhelni 
them,  it  is  the  present    In  God's  name,  then. 
let  us  use  these  exertions.    We  are  called 
upon  by  every  thing  that  is  dear  to  us,  aa  iqen 
and  as  Christians.    The  cause  of  truth  and 
liberty  must  finally  be  omnipotent ;  thereibre 
doobt  not  that  the  glorious  reign  of  liberty 
and  equality  will  ere  lung  be  establiahed ;  aii^ 
modern  governmental  w&th  every  appendage 
of  wickedness  and  cumiptiony  will  flee,  it 
time,  from  their  genial  inducnce,  as  beasts  of 
prey  to  their  dens  of  rapine  and  darkness  from 
the  iisine  sun.    The  London  Corres)ionding 
Society  nave  beheld  with  indignation   the 
rapid  advances  of  despotism  in  Britain,  aiHi 
are  ready  cordiuUy  to  unite  with  every  ether 
society  in  the  three  kingdoms,  who  have  for 
their  object  a  full  and  effectual  rewesenti^ 
tion  of  the  peof>le ;  ihey  thwrtfeea  nave  da*- 
puted  six  of  their  membcf  a  lo  meet  sbc  of  Ike 
members  of  the  Society  ^r Constitutional  lot 
iermation,  to  form  «  committee  of  corrcer 
pondeoce  and  co-operation^    This  commtttie 
neeU  resufauiy  twice  a  week,  at  Na.  S»  BeaUf 
fort  Buildings,  Strand,  where  any  memker 
delegated  by  your  society  will  meet  with  every 
inlbrmatkm  required.    We  inckwe  you  a  iew 
of  our  resukitions  entered  into  at  our  genera) 
meeting,  on  the  14th  of  April,  whiah  will  ktf 
sufficiently  exphmatocy  of  our  sentiments  and 
views.    We  heartily  unite  with  yon  in  wishf 
ing  that  the  hydra  ii  iynnuy  and  impo^tioli 
may  soon  fall  under  the  guiUoune  of  truth  utt 


^' BriUol,  ^Uh  AptU,  If  P4.  , 
^  Fellow  Citizen ; — ^You  mav  be  sensible, 
from  our  last  communication,  that,  in  the  Iot 
fancy  of  our  patriotic  efforts,  we  had  many 
diificultias  to  overcome,  and  many  strong  pre^  * 
judices  to  combat.  We  laid  open  to  ycni  our 
^eal  Situation ;  we  told  y oti  our  detenninatioil 
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%D  addrev  the  puUic,  and  ^mred  jmi  of  our 
Viiolterable  persevej^ce  iii  thp  dorious  cause 
of  freedom.^  This  perseverance,  oowevery  and 
these  exertions  of  an  individiial  society  can 
But  little  avail,  if  the  societies  in  the  dinerent 
parls  of  the  kingdom  arc  in  themselves  dis- 
united,  or  do  not  aid  and  assist  each  other, 
agreeahle  to  the  principles  of  philanthropy 
ind  fratemitv  which  thev  so  warmly  profess. 
Under  this  ideay  we  conceive  ourselves  treated 
with  a  degree  of  incivism,  by  your  society  not 
answering  our  last  letters ;  the  reasons  mav 
be  good. — At  present,  we  are  candid  enough 
to  confess  tliat  the  circumstance  does  not  ap- 
.pear  to  us  in  the  mo$t  favourable  point  pf  view. 
Our  address,  of  which  we  send  you  a  few 
copies,  m%  find  to  have  a  good  e&ct,  and  is 
likely  to  beget  us  ;the  assistance  of  many 
friends,  while  our  enemies  acknowledge  there 
is  something  very  fair  and  reasonable  in  the 
production.    Thia  is  an  absolute  victorv ;  and 
we  have  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  on 
jiiae  prospect  of  suocess  it  opens  to  us.    With 
a  oiixture  of  pain  and  pleasure,  we  saw  an  ae- 
•count  of  your  last  general  meeting;.    We  la* 
ment  that  the  strong  nand  of  despotism  should 
60  often  interfere  to  prevent  the  assertion  of 
the  rights  of  the  pec^le,  while  we  rejoice  in 
your  maoly  constitutional  perseverance,  ana 
applaud  and  approve  your  resolution  of  form- 
iog  another  aeneral  couvention.     Our  in- 
creasing numbers  give  us  every  reasonable 
bppe  01  soon  being  able  more  effectually  to 
cooperate  with  you ;   while,  for  the  reasons 
iormeriy  slated,  we  cannot  yet  make  a  posi- 
tive promise  on  that  head.    We  hope  for  an 
immediate  answer.  Favour  us  with  your  opi' 
lUonof  our  address,  and  transmit  a  sketch  of 
your  plan  respecting  tlie  general  convention. 
**  By  order  of  the  committee  of  delegates 
appointed  by  the  Bristol  Cofistitutionar  So- 
ciety. [No  signature.] 

'*  Thomas  llacdy.  No.  0,  Piocadiiiy, 
London.'' 

"  Norvich  Socieiies,  29tk  April,  1794. 

^  Citisen  Ilardy ; — It  is  with  great  satis- 
Isction  we  view  the  manly  conduct  of  you  and 
your  colleagues*  especially  when  surrounded, 
as  you  are,  by  a  domineering  aristocracy, 
who,  notwithstanding  their  great  bluster,  are 
but  chicken-hearted  :  witness  our  Norfolk 
Quiaotes,  who,  after  being  completely  foiled 
at  the  county  meeting,  were  determined  to 
subscribe  to  support  an  armed  aristocracy. 
But  pray  tell  it  not  in  the  metropolis,  that  a 
nob£  marquis  subscribed  no  more  than  200/. 
and  another  high^pensioned  lord  but  100/.; 
an  alderman  and  leader,  and  veiy  fierce '  for 
chureb  and  king,  the  enormous  sum  of  SO/. ; 
these  are  the  men  who  are  ready  to  spend 
their  lives  and  fortunes — But  enough  of  such 
privileged  beings.  We  shoidd-be  clad  to  know 
whether  the  Fnends  of  the  People  consent  to 
'a  conventiox^  and  whether  they  will  take  an 
jkCtive  part. 

'*  FkabC  to  accept  of  a  few  of  our  bills.  We 


should  esteem  '\i  a  favour  that  you  would  send 
us  a  few  of  your  late  Declarations. 

**  P.  S. — Many  of  our  friends  are  fully  coai 
vinced  of  the  neoessily^  legfKty  ai\d  rationality 
of  a  convention ;  but,  gueiy,  whether  the 
time  be  expedient  ? 

**  Jaiies  Baog,  chaifnian.    ' 
"  I.  Saikt,  secretary.'' 

"  Hertford.  Mag  VUh,  1794. 
"  Sir  ;<^I  have  repeatedly  seen  your  nama 
in  the  newispapcrs,  as  secretary  to  a  certain 
institution  called  the  ^odpa  Corresponding 
Society.  But  from  ij^y  inxiuiries  in  the  coun- 
try, I  have  not  yet  be^n  sit>le  to  acquire  % 
knowledge  of  the  rules  of  the  society,  nor  tbya 
Dfecise  purpose  €6r  which  it  has  been  estar 
Mi«hed.  U  their  design  is  to  increase  the 
knowledge  of  the  community,  I  really  think 
it  laudable  and  seasonable,  and  should  b(e  gla4 
to  avail  myself  of  their  information.  I  ^v^ 
therefore  troubled  you  with  this  letter^  re^ 
questing  some  account  of  the  rules  of  the 
society,  the  object  they  have  in  view,  and  thf 
means  they  pursue  to  obtain  it  Any  inforr 
mation  of  this  sort  would  he  extremely  grati- 
fying to,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

**  2Q^t:BVL  P0W£LX*. 

^  Address  to  Joseph  Powell,  surveyor ;  to 
be  left  at  the  SunTavarn,  Hereford. 

**  Mr.  Hardy,  No.  9,  Piccadilly,  London. 

•*  Post  paid."  * 

^  Fellow  Citisen  ;-*>-In  answer  to  your. letter 
dated  the  iath  uit.  I  am  desired  to  inform 
you,  the  London  Corresponding  Society  l^ave 
;n  view  not  only  the  glorious  desiga  of  in- 
creasing the  kntmUdge  of  the  community,  buj^ 
of  redreuing  their  griepancet.  This  they 
hope  to  do  by  strainins  every  nerve  in  unio^ 
with  other  societies  already  established,  and 
establishing,  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  to 
procure  universal  syfrage  and  annual  jfariia-' 
tntnis,  as  the  only  Ukely  ipeans  to  annihilate 
the  present  most  abommable  system  of  eorr 
ruption,  and  to  stop  the  laoid  advances  of 
despoiism^a  mot^stei'  whose  nideous  featuroa 
need  only  be  exposed  to  render  it  an  object  of 
universal  terror  and  detestation,  but  ,whose 
gaudy  trappings  have  too  long  dazzled  th^ 
eyes  of  our  countrymen. 

"  To  expose  vice,  to  paint  virtue  ip  its  true 
colours,  to  acquaint  our  fellow  citizens  with 
their  dearest  rights,  the  righis  of  man ;  and, 
by  a  brotherly  union,  give  them  an  opportu- 
nity o(  demanding  those  rights,  are  the  <  meayf 
we  use;  and  we  doubt  not,  but  in  exerting 
those  means,  we  are  doing  our  duty  to  God 
and  our  country ;  for,  as  Pope  says, 

M  Juvc  fixt  it  certain,  that  whatever  day 

**  Made  man  a  slave,  took  half  his  worth  away,'' 

^  We  invite  you,  and  your  fellow  citizens^  to 
join  with  us  in  the  same  glorious  cause.  From 
us  you  may  depend  on  every  information  and 
assistance ;  the  mode  of  obtaining  which,  yoa 
will  shortly  learn  by  a  circular  letter.  * 

"  T.  lUanr,  sccretaiy. 
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**"  Herewith  you  receiTe  %  few  of  the  pfo- 
CMdiiigsof  our  last  general  meetiog.'' 

(Induned)  ^  Copy  of  answer  to  Ueceford/ 

Mr.  Gamm. — I  now  propose  to  read  a  letter 
Irom  a  sodaty  at  ShetfieUl,  addressed  to  the 
prisoner;  it  does  not  appear  thatan^  part  of  it 
18  in  his  hand-writing ;  it  is  found  in  the  pos- 
session  of  Thelwall,  who,  as  y6ur  lordship  re- 
collects, appears  to  have  been  in  some  in- 
stances an  agent  of  that  London  Correspond- 
ine  Society  of  which  Hardy  was  secretaiV. 

Mr.  Enkine,  The  principle  upon  which  the 
last  piece  of  evidence  was  admitted  vifza  very 
distinctly  stated  by  your  lordships,  that  it 
nieht  tie  evidence  to  sliow  a  conspiracy  so 
called,  yet  would  not  go  to  afiect  the  prisoner, 
unless  It  could  be  brought  home  to  him.  The 
oidy  remark  I  make  upon  this  is,  how  does  it 
appear  to  be  the  same  Sheffield  Society  with 
which  this  society  was  in  correspondence? 
Is  it  written  in  the  same  hand-writing  ?  Does 
it  profess  to  be  written  by  the  same  person 
who  before  corresponded  with  the  prisoner  f 
'  Mr.  Garrom.  We  do  not  state  this  is  the 
Sheffield  society  with  which  they  corre- 
sponded ;  I  state  it  to  be  from  a  MKiety  at 
fiiieffield,  with  which  town  they  were  in  cor- 
respondence, signed  by  a  person  puriiurting 
to  be  a  secretary ;  but  if  my  friends  objeci  to 
ity  we  will  not  trouble  them  to  argue  it 

Mr.  Erskine. — I  certainly  do  object  to  it. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre, — ^I  think  this  let- 
ter is  in  a  diflferent  situation  kom  the  other. 


with  us  upon  the  subject,  they  were  aMsetf 
by  us  to  defer  at  present  the  meeting  of  del«*' 

gtes  until  further  information  from  you  oaf 
at  subject;  J  was,  therefore,  ordered  at  our 
last  committee  meeting^  to  write  to  vou,  re- 
questing the  favour  of  as  early  intelligence 
as  possible  on  that  important  fnisiness.  Wa 
are  not  in  the  least  jntiroidated  in  Sheffield, 
as  we  can  call  and  hold  a  pulbhc  meeting 
whenever  circuaislances  render  the  same  ne- 
cessary: besides  in  the  house  where  I  re- 
side, we  have  a  large  commodious  room^ 
where  the  society  can  peaceably  meet  in  rota* 
tion. — By  order  of  the  committee, 

**  William  Bhoomheao,  sed^etary.** 

Mr.  WUiiam  Sc^tt  agun  called. 

Mr.  Garrow. — ^Was  this  paMf  found  in  tht 
;  possession  of  Mr.  Skirving.— i  es. 


[The  peper  read.] 

**  The  delegation  from  Glasj^ow  esoves,  that 
the  convention  take  into  their  consideratioiif 
the  nature  and  extent  of  a  resohition  adopted 
by  their  constituents,  and  by  most  ot  the  other 
sorieties  in  Scotland,  and  afterwards  ratified 
and  approved  of  at  the  general  convention 
held  at  Edinburgh,  in  December,  1799;  the 
imf>ort  of  which  was,  that  il  any  member  of 
their  society,  associated  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  parliamentary  reform,  should, 
while  in  the  legal  prosecution  of  that  object 
lie  oppressed  or  persecuted  by  the  arm  of 
power,  they  should  not  only  meet  with  the 
it  is  a  letter  purporting  to  come  from  one  of    awistauce  of  the  society  to  which  they  belong^ 


these  societies ;  it  is  addressed  lo  the  prisoner, 
and  it  is  found  in  the  hands  of  a  person  affect- 
ed by  the  evidence,  at  least  to  involve  him  in 
fbaa  conspiracy. 

Mr.  William  Tum  sworn.— E^iamined  by  Mr^ 

G arrow. 

Are  you  one  of  his  majesty's  messengers  ? 
—Yes. 

Did  you  seize  any  papers  at  the  house  of 
Thelwall  ?— Some  few  that  were  on  his  per- 
son. 

Yon  put  your  name  on  those  that  you  seiz- 
ed ?—I  did. 

Js  this  one  you  found  upon  Thelwall  ? — It  is. 

(The  letter  read.] 


it 


Sheffield^  May  tUk,  1794. 


but  also  with  the  united  efforts  of  all  their  bre- 
thren in  Scotland. 

'*  Since  the  above  period,  however,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  several  of  our  members  have 
been  persecuted,  and  that  in  a  most  wanton 
manner ;  and  the  above  resolution  (which  if 
duly  put  in  force,  would,  we  humbly  appre* 
bend,  have  the  happy  effect  of  emboldening 
those  who  have  already  come  forward,  and  of 
encouraging  others  who  have  not  yet  taken 
any  active  part  to  unite  their  efforts  in  the 
general  cause)  has  never  yet  been  attended  to. 

**  We  therefore  humbly  move,  that  the  con- 
vention take  into  consideration  the  above  par^ 
ticulars,  and  consider  what  measures  may  be 
most  conducive  towards  the  performance  of 
the  obligation  we  lye  under,  in  consequence 
of  that  resolution,  and  thereby  show  to  the 


«  Friend  and  Fellow  Citizen ;— The  friends  '  T'«'W,  that  we  are  not  unmindful  ot  those  who 


of  peace  and  reform  in  Halifax,  having  held  a 

Saeral  public  meeting  in  the  open  air,  on 
onday,  April  31st,  1794,  at  which  were 
many  frienas  from  Leeds,  Wakefield,  Hud- 
dersncld,  Bradford,  and  the  adiacent  neigh- 
Ijourhood,  the  friends  of  freedom  after  the 
Aieeting  agreed  to  hold  a  general  meeting  of 
4elegates  at  Bristol,  in  order  to  consider  on 
itbe  measures  to  be  adopted  by  them,  prepa- 
^tory  to  a  seneral  convention,  after  which 
our  worthy  friend,  citizen——,  of  Halifax, 
^i9g  ordered  to  Sheffield,  to  get  the  pro- 
^c4iogs  of  the  meeting  pniiied,  and  consoU 


have  already  suffered,  or  may  in  future  sufler, 
in  their  country's  cause. — By  order  of  the  de» 
legation,  John  Gaetly, 

*'  Edinburgh  October  30th,  1793.** 

Mr.  Edwar4  LauMun  agun  called. 

Mr*  Garrav.-*-Where  did  you  find  this 
pssper^^Jn  Mr.  Hardy's  house. 

[The  paper  read.] 

*'  Sir ;— Your  letter  of  the  14th  instant  ad- 
dressed to  the  chairman  of  the  Society  Ibr 
ConstitutiomJ  InfonnattoD,  wei  icftd  at  thg 
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Jisttiieetiag,  voA  I  have  the  pleasure  to  send 
voo  their  resohition  on  the  same.  I  have  the 
Aonour  to  be^  Uf,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

"  D«  Adams* 
**  Secretary  to  the 
**  Society  for  Constitutional  Information, 
4,  Tooks  Court, 
June  19,  17^2." 

^  At  a  meeting  held  Fridaj,  June  15th,  1798. 

"  Resolved ;— TTiat  the  secretary  be  desired 
to  inform  the  secretary  of  the  London  Corres- 
ponding Society,  that  this  society  receive  their 
proposal  with  pleasure,  and  are  willing  to  ad- 
mit «uch  six  of  the  members  whom  they  shall 
nominate,  to  be  associated  membera  of  this 
flociety. 

**  By  direotioo  of  the  aocie^  you  will  re« 
ceiv.e  liSOO  printed  KesoWes  on  tbe  late  proclar 
maiion. 

**  London  Constitutional  Society/' 

Addressed  "  Mr.  Hardy/' 

Indorsed  ^*  Received  June  19,  1798,  with 
900  copies  of  their  Resolutions  on  the  procla- 
mation. 


Were  these  tU^  books  in  i^hich  their  pro- 
ceedings for  some  time  were  entered  ? — ^Yes, 

Are  the  entries  of  the  proceedines  of  the 
society  regularly  made  in  iheae  Docks  T^- 
Yes.  -^       ^       -^ 


''  And  acouainting  us  they  would  admit  six 
of  our  memoera.'^ 

[A  paper  shown  to  Alexander  Grant,  which 
he  said  be  believed  to  be  the  Prisoner's  h^d- 
writingj 

Mr.  uarram, — ^This  seems  the  beginning  of 
the  oopnexion  of  the  two  societies. 

[The  letter  read.] 

'*  Sir ; — ^In  the  name  of  the  London  Corres- 
ponding Society  I  have  to  return  thanks  to 
the  Society  for  Constitutional  Information,  for 
their  pre«»ent  of  <iOO  copies  of  their  Resolutions, 
respecting  the  king's  proclamation;  as  also 
for  the  800  copies  of  Mr.  Paine's  Letter,  6cc. 
Likewise  Mr.  Paine's  Letter  to  Mr.  secretary 
Dundas ;  by  care,  in  the  distribution  of  them, 
those  600  papers  shall  be  seen  by  as  many 
thousand  persons. 

"  We  find  ourselves  highly  favoured  by 
your  readiness,  to  admit  six  of  our  members 
amons  you.  I  am  directed  to  forward  to  you 
the  following  six  names,  as  the  persons  cho- 
sen by  our  society  for  that  honourable  pur- 
pose ;  our  sense  of  the  favour  so  conferred, 
will  be  best  expressed  by  their  close  attend- 
ance at  your  instructive  meetings,  and  con- 
stant endeavours  to  forward  the  so  beneficial 
and  so  much  wanted  reform  of  parliamentary 
representation.  I  am,  sir,  with  great  respect, 
your  very  humble  servant, 

*'  Thom43  Hahdy,  secretary. 
"July  6th,  1798. 
«  Mr.  D.  Adams." 

"The  six  persons  chosen  were  Mr.  Hardy, 
Mr.  Margarot,  Mr.  Richter,  Mr.  Littlejohn, 
Mr.  Grant,  and  Mr.  Gow.'' 

SU.  Daniel  Adam  swom.«^£xamined  by  Mr. 

Baaer, 

I  think  you  were  somo  time  secretaiy  to  the 
Coastittttiooal  Society  ?— Yes. 


[The  foUowing  pMoeediiigs  veK  read  from 
oneofthehook^] 

At  a  meeting  held  at  the  Ccown  and  AU- 
chor  tavern,  Strand,  Friday,  July  ISlb,  t798« 

"  Pebscvt, 

^  Mr.  John  Mlrtin  in  the  chair. 

*'  Mr.  Tooke,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Bonney,  Mr« 
Paine,  Dr.  Maxwell,  Mr.  Hull,  Mr.  Sbarpe* 
Mr.  Pearson,  Dr.  Kentish,  Mr.  Sturch,  Mr. 
Constable,  Mr.  G.  Williams,  Mr.  Rimine- 
ton,  captain  Uarwood,Mr.  Bush,  Mr.Busn, 
junior,  Mr.  Choppin,  Mr.  Bakewell,  Mr. 
Hind,  lord  Sempill,  Mr.  Jennings,  Mr.  Bal- 
manno,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  Mr.  A&ms,  Mr.  J. 
Williams,  Mr.  Chatfield. 

^  The  following  six  gentlemen  recommend- 
ed by  the  London  Corresponding  Society,  to 
be  associated  members  ot  this  society,  wese 
unanimously  elected.'' 

^*  Mr.  Hardy,  Mr.  Margarot,  Mr.  Richter, 
Mr.  Littiejohn,  Mr.  Grant,  and  Mr.  Gow. 

'^  At  a  meeting  of  the  societv  for  Constitu- 
tional Information,  held  at  tne  Crown  and 
Anchor-tavern,  Strand,  Fnday,  July  80tb, 
1798. 

"  Presevt, 

*'  Mr.  Frost  in  the  chair, 

^^  Mr.  J.  H.  Tooke,  lord  Sempill,  Dr.  Edwards, 
Mr.  Bonney,  Mr.  W.  Sharpe,  Mr.  J.  Wil- 
liams,  Mr.  G.  Williams,  Mr.  Choppin,  Mr. 
Bailey,  col.  Keating,  Mr.  Bush,  Mr.  Sturch, 
Mr.  Balmanno,  Mr.  Aspinal,  Mr.  Bush^jiiii. 
Mr.  Gow,  Mr,  Hardy,  Mr.  Grant,  Mr. 
Moore,  Mr.  John  Martin,  capt.  Peny»  rev. 
Dr.  Towers. 

"  The  committee  appointed  to  take  mto 
consideration  Mr.  Paine^s  letter^  reported  that 
they  think  it  will  not  be  advisable  for  the 
society  to  undertake  the  trust. 

^  Resolved,  That  the  said  committee  be 
now  dissolved. 

<<  Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  consider  of  the^manner  in  which  the  society 
shall  communicate  to  Mr.  Paine  their  deter- 
mination concerning  his  ofier  of  1,000/.,  in 
trust,  to  be  applied  as  the  society  shall  think 
proper. 

<*  Resolved,  That  the  said  committee  con* 
sist  of  Mr.  Bush,  rev.  Dr.Towers,  capt.  Pernr, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Tooke,  lord  Sempill,  Mr.  M.  Bush, 
m.  W.  Sharpe.  Mr.  Choppin,  and  Mr.  Bal- 
'manno;  and  tnat  the  said  committee  meet 
at  six  o'clock,  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  ta- 
vern," 

Mr.  Bover.— These  books  were  among  tbe 
papers  that  were  seized  at  yotir  house  by  the 
messenger  ?— Yea. 

Were  those  books  open  to  tbe  inspection  of 
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)be  8ociet|r  wbeD  the  iociel,y  were  stiing  £<» 
*they  were  on  the  table. 

Open  to  the  Inspection  of  the  members? — 
.  If  tbc>'  thought  proper. 

Were  they  ever  read  ? — The  minutes  of  the 
former  meeting  were  generally  read  the  first 
fhiog  in  the  proceedings  of  the  neit. 

[The  following  entry  was  read  from  one  of 
the  books  of  the  Society  for  Constitutional 
Inforowtioo.] 

^  At  a  meeting  of  the  society,  held  at  the 
Crown  and  Andwr  tsfeniy  Straady  Friday, 
Jtdy  87,  t79f2, 

PRESfiST 


Mr.  Obopf  in  in  the  4ibair, 


<. 


''  Mr.  IIuU,  Mr.  Bush,  Mr.  M.  Bush,  Mr. 

SturcK  Mr.  WUliams,  Mr.  G.  Williams, 

capt  UarwoodfMr.  Harvey,  Mr.  Gow,  capt. 

PoTv,  Mr.  Sinclair,  Mr.  Geddes,  Mr.  As* 

pinal,  Mr.  Gerar4  Mr.   Littlejohh,  Mr. 

Kutt,  Mr.  Sutton,  Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  John 

Martin,  lord  Sempill. 

**The  committee  appointed  to  take  Mr. 
Paine's  letter  of  the  4tn  instant  into  conside- 
ration, and  to  consider  of  the  manner  in  w^hich 
the  society  shall  communicate  to  Mr.  Paine 
their  determ'mation  concerning  his  offer  of 
1,000^  in  trust,  to  be  applied  as  this  society 
•^ali  think  proper,  retK)rted  that  they  had 
.  sMt  on  Monoay  last,  when  they  came  to  the 
following  resolutions : — 

**  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee, 
the  offer  of  Mr.  Paine  be  respectfully  de- 
clined. 

•*  Resolved,  That  the  ibHowing  letter  be 
fecommeiided  by  this  coromitiee,  to  be  trans- 
mitted by  the  society  to  Mr.  Paine : 

•*Sir;— I  am  directed  by  the  Society  for 
Constitutional  iDformtttion,  to  return  you 
their  sincere  thanks  for  the  lionour  you  have 
dune  them,  in  requesting  them  to  become 
trustees  of  the  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds, 
which  has  been  produced  by  the  profits  of 
the  sale  of  the  Rignts  of  Man,  and  leaving  it 
to  them  to  apply  it  to  such  purposes  as  they 
should  judge  proper.  Tliey  have  a  just  sense 
of  the  confidence  that  you  have  placed  in 
them,  and  of  the  generosity  and  diMntcrestcd- 
pess  of  your  offer,  but  they  cannot  think  that 
it  is  an  offer  thev  should  accept.  The  emi- 
nent services  which  have  been  rendered  to 
the  public  by  your  invaluable  writings,  have 
never  yet  met  with  an  adequate  reward,  and 
they  think  that  it  would  be  an  extreme  in- 
^justice  to  deprive  you  of  any  benefits  which 
might  be  derived  from' their  sale ;  for  it  is  but 
reasonable,  that  those  who  are  possessed  of 
literary  talents,  and  who  employ  theni^to 
promote  the  happiness  of  the  community  to 
which  they  belong,  and  to  mankind  at  large, 
should  receive  those  advantages  which  may 
be  obtained  by  their  writings,  and  which  may 
he  enjoyed  with  integrity  and  honour.  But 
thoueh  the  society  decline  the  offer  which 
jrou  nave  been  pleased  to  make  them,  tliey 


cannot  do  it,  without,  at  the  «ame  timc^  cqq« 
gratulating  you  upon  the  consciousness  which 
you  must  possess  of  having  contributed,  hy 
your  wriunffs,  to  the  illumination  of  so  many 
millions  of  human  beinp,  in  this  country, 
America,  and  in  other  nations,  on  subjects  of 
the  highest  importance  to  the  imiversal  free^ 
dom  and  happiness  of  mankind.  I  am,  with 
great  esteem,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

**  D.  A.  seoretary. 
'<  To  Mr.  'i^Mioi  Faintr 

^  Resolved,  That  the  nid  lettm*  be  tigMed 
by  the  secretary,  and  sent  to  Mr.  Pftiois. 

'<  Resolved,  That  the  secretary  wait  on  Mr* 
Paine,  to  be  informed  by  him,  whether  it  be 
Mceable  to  htm,  that  the  two  resohitioiia  of 
the  committee  appointed  to  take  Mr.  Pained 
letter  of  the  4th  of  J«ly  into  coasklention, 
together  with  the  answer  of  the  society,  bo 
published  in  the  papers,  and  that  if  Mr.  Mno 
does  not  dioa^rove  its  publicatbn,  that  it  be 
forthwith  pubhshed  in  aiffereot  papers. 

^  Adjourned  to  the  last  Friday  in  Sep- 
tember'.*' 

Mr.  Bofter. — I  shall  now  call  the  bookseller 
who  published  Mr.  Paine*s  book. 

Jeremiah  Samuel  Jordan  sworn. — ^Examined  by 

Mr.  Bomer* 

Do  you  know  Mr.  Thomas  Paine  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  know  his  hand-writing  ?— I  think 
Ido.  . 

Look  at  that  letter ;  do  you  believe  that  ta 
be  his  hand- writing  ? — ^To  the  best  of  my  re- 
collection this  is  Rke  his  writing;  I  never 
saw  him  write. 

Have  you  corresponded  with  him  f — I  have 
received  notes  from  him. 

And  answered  them  ? — No. 

I  low  do  you  know  the  notes  came  firom 
him?  has  nc  afterwards  told  you  that  they 
were  hi^  notes ?~ Because  I  delivered  things 
according  to  his  order^  therefore  supposed 
them  to  come  from  him ;  but  I  never  saw 
him  write,  so  as  to  take  particular  notice. 

Have  you  ever  talked  with  him  about  those 
notes,  or  of  things  that  were  sent  in  conse- 
quence ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  have. 

Did  you  publish,  at  any  time,  for  Mr.  Paine, 
a  work,  intituled, "  Itights  of  Man  ?"— I  did. 

Look  at  this,  and  tell  us  whether  that  is 
the  book  that  you  published  ?— This  is  one  like 
them ;  whether  this  is  one  of  the  same  books 
I  cannot  tell ;  here  is  my  name  to  it,  and  it 
is  like  that  which  I  published. 

Do  you  believe  it  to  be  one  of  the  hooka 
that  you  published  ? — I  believe  it  is  one  of 
the  books  that  I  might  publish. 

Mr.  Er$kine.^T>o  you  swear  to  that  book, 
that  it  is  one  vou  published  ? — I  cannot  swear 
that  it  is ;  there  were  a  great  number  sold 
that  were  not  sold  by  me. 

Mr.  Boivfr.— Look  at  it,  and  see  whether 
it  is  one  of  the  books  you  publishodf-rtt  ia 
one  of  the  same  as  I  published  for  Mr.  Paine, 

Is  it  like  the  book  you  publiebed  ? 
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*  Mr.  EnJtlne,^U  that  tht  book  or  tiot? 
Jf  that  is  not  the  book  I  object  to  it. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Ejfre. — Who  printed  it? 
^ — Mr.  Chapman  printed  part  of  it.  Of  the 
first  part  ot  the  Rights  Of  Man,  Mr.  Chap- 
man^ printed  the  whole.  This  is  the  second 
|»art. 

Mr.  Botcer. — I  thought  you  had  been  the 
Jrinler? — No,  I  am  only  the  publisher. 

Mr.  Wkite.^'Yhe  man  is  dead  that  bought 
it,  and  T  must  call  a  witness  to  prove  bis 
hand-writing.  That  was  proved  in  a  court  of 
justice. 

Mr.  Boartfr.— I  have  the  record  of  a  con- 
viction, in  which  Paine  was  convicted :  this 
ivitness  was  examined  upon  his  oath  there, 
find  I  can  prove  what  he  swore  then,  which  I 
submit  win  be  evidence. 

Mr.  Erskinc—Thsit  was  the  king  against 
Mr.  Paine ;  this  is  the  king  against  Mr.  Hardy. 

Mr.  O arrow, — I  think  I  am  entitled,  at 

]>resent,  to  read  this  as  evidence  to  go  to  the 
uiy ;  I  know  it  is  open  to  the  other  side  to 
ftbow  that  this  is  not  the  Rkhts  of  Man  re- 
cognised by  this  society.— We  can  carry  it 
&ther. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyrt,  —  The  nile  of 
evidence  requires  that  you  should  carry  it 
ftrthcr. 

Mr.  Bower. — Do  you  know  how  far  Mr. 
Chapman  printed?  —  I  believe  as  far  as 
letter  H. 

Mr.  Bower. — I  will  now  read  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Constitutional  Society,  at  their 
next  meeting,  on  the  28th  of  September. 

[Thd  proceedings  were  read.] 

**  At  a  meethig  of  the  Societv  for  Constitu- 
txooal  Information,  held  at  tne  Crown  and 
Anchor  tavern,  Stjand,  Friday,  2Sth  of  Sep- 
tember, 1792, 

^  Mr.  William  Sharp  in  the  chair ; 

«  Mn  J.  H.  Tooke,  Mr.Symooda.  Mr.  Walsh, 
Mr.  Bonney,  Mr.  Merrv,  Mr.  Jenningis, 
Mr.  John  Martm,Mr.  Wifiiiuiu,  Mr.  S^urdi, 
Mr.  Moore,  captain  Perry,  Mr.  Rickman, 
Mr.  Geddes,  Mr.  Hardy,  Mr.  Oow,  Mr. 
Margarot,  Mr.  SinoUir,  Mr.  Balmanna. 

**  Read  the  following  letter  from  the  secre- 
tary of  the  London  Corresponding  Socie^: — 

*'  To  D.  Adams,  secretary  to  the  Society  for 
CooatiCutkMial  Information. 

*8ir; — The  tiondon  Corresponding  So- 
ciety having  taken  the  resolution  of  transmit- 
ting to  the  French  National  Convention,  an 
address,  signed  by  all  the  members,  or  by 
the  different  delegates  (each  stating  for  how 
msEt^  members  he  .^gns),  to  assure  that  suf- 
fering nation,  that  we  sympathise  with  them 

in  their  misfortunes ;  that  we  view  their  ex^ 

— — 

*  See  his  evidence  on  the  trial  of  Thomas 
Pxdne,  on^^,  Vol.  29,  p.  400. 
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ertions  whh  admimtion ;  tbat  we  wish  to  give 
them  all  such  countenance  and  support  a^ 
individuals,  unsupported  and  oppresses  them* 
selves,  can  afford ;  and  that  should  those  in 
power  here—- dare  (in  violation  of  the  nation's 
pledged  faith  of  neutrality,  and  in  opposition 
to  the  weil'known  sentiments  of  the  people 
at  |aree)  to  join  the  German  band  of  despots, 
tfoited  against  liberty,  we  disclaim  all  concur- 
rence therein;  ana  will,  to  a  man,  exeiv 
everr  justifiable  means  fbr  counteracting  their 
mac  hi  nations  against  the  freedom  and  happw 
ness  of  manklnl. 

*'  I  am  ordered  by  tlie  committee  to  ac- 
quaint the  Society  for  Cionstitatkinal  Infor* 
mation  therewith,  in  order  to  be  fiivoured 
with  their  opinion  thereon,  and  in  bopee 
that,  if  they  approve  the  idea,  and  recommend 
its  adoption  to  the  (Kfierent  sDcieties,  the 
pabltcation  of  such  a  respectable  number  of 
real  names  will  greatly  check  t^e  hostile 
measures  which  might  otherwise  be  put-^it 
execution.  I  am,  with  great  ■  respect,  d^ 
sir,  your  very  humble  servnnt. 

(Sign^)       **  Thomas  Hakdy,  secretary. 

«  London,  Sept.  31, 1799,— No.  9,  PicQadiUy> 
near  the  top  of  the  Uaymarket.'' 

'<  Resolved,  tbat  the  secretary  express  the, 
thanks  of  the  society  to  the  London  Correi-' 
ponding  Society  for  their  communication,  and' 
acquaint  them  this  society  do  very  fiighly 
approve  of  their  intention. 

"  Ordered,  That  the  said  letter  be  read  at 
the  next  meeting^  for  the  purpose  of  consi- 
dering of  publishing  the  same. 

"  Read  a  letter  from'  the  London  Corre^ 
ponding  Society,  caclosing  a  printed  address 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain.**  . ' 

Mr.  Bov0r.*^Tbere  is  in  the  meeting  of 
the  5th,  a  confirmation  of  these  miniHesi. 

Mr.  Garrdm. — ^I  shall  new  produce  «  copy* 
of  one  of  the  cheap  editions  of  Paine*8  Rightv 
of  Man,  and  Mr.  Paioe's  Letter  te  the  People> 
ef  Fmnce,  both  found  in  poeiesaion  of  th& 
prisoner. 

Mr.  Edward  Lauxun  ag^n  oaUed. 

Mr.  Ottrrow. — ^Is  that  one  of  the  papers  ^'ou. 
finmd  at  the  prisoner's  house?— Yes;  there 
is  my  name  to  it. 

Did  you  find  the  other  there?— Yes, 

Mr.  Erskme.^li  your  lordship  of  opinion' 
that  any  printed  book  which  is  found  m  the 
possession  of  the  ^irisoner  is  to  be  read. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre.^-H  is  evidence  to 
be  left  to  the  jury. 

Mr.  Ganvw,  — We  do  not  intermpt  the 
eoiirse  of  proceedings  i)y  reading  the  passages 
out  of  Paine*s  book ;  at  present  we  will  go  oo 
with  other  evidence. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Byre.— When  are  we 
to  take  np  that  ?  If  we  are  ever  to  have  it, 
we  may  as  well  have  it  now. 

Mr.  Garrow. — Then  we  will  read  Mr. 
Paine's  Letter  to  the  people  of  France . 
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Letter  of  Thomas  Puoe,  to  the.  Peopfe  of 
France.  Published  and  distributed  gratis 
by  the  london  Correspoiiding  Society. 

"  Parit,  Septmber  %b. 
^  (First  Year  of  the  Republic.) 

'<  Fellow  Cittsens; — I  reodve,  with  afeo^ 
\ionale  eratittide,  the  hoBour  which  the  late 
NatioDu  Assemblj^  has  conferred  opo^  roe, 
by  adopting  me  a  citizen  of  France ;  and  the 
additional  nonour  of  being  elected  by  my 
tellow*citiaens  a  member  of  the  National  Con- 
vention. Happily  impreaaed,  as  I  am^  by 
those  testimonies  of  respect  shown  towards 
me  as  an  individual,  I  feel  rov  felicity  in- 
creased by  seeing  the  barrier  broken  down 
that  divided  patriotism  by  spots  of  earth,  and 
limited  citizenship  to  the  soil,  like  vegetation. 

^  Had  those  honours  been  conferred  in  an 
hour  of  national  ti^nquillity,  they  would 
have  afibrded  no  other  means  of  showing  my 
afl^tion,  than  to  have  accepted  and  enjoyed 
ihem ;  but  they  come  accompanied  with  cir- 
cumstances that  give  me  the  honourable  op- 
portunity of  commencing  my  citizenship  in 
the  stormy  hour  of  difficulties.  I  come  not 
to  ei\|oy  repose.  Convinced  that  the  cause 
of  France  is  the  cause  of  all  mankind, 
and  that  as  liberty  cannot  be  purchased  by  a  | 
wish.  I  gladly  share  with  you  the  dangers  : 
and  honours  necessary  to  success. 

"  I  am  well  aware  that  the  moment  of  any 

Seat  change,  such  as  that  accomplished  on 
e  10th  of  August,  is  dnavoidaKiy  the  mo- 
ment of  terror  and  confusion.  The  mind, 
highly  agitated  by  hope,  suspicion,  and  ap- 
prehension, continues  without  rest  till  the 
change  be  accomplished.  But  let  us  now 
look  calmly  and  confidently  forward,  and  suc- 
cess is  certain.  It  is  no  longer  the  paltry 
cause  of  kings,  or  of  this,  or  of  that  indivi- 
duali  that  calls  France  and  her  armies  into 
action.  It  is  the  great  cause  of  all.  It  is  the 
establishment  of  a  new  era,  that  shall  blot  des- 
potism from  the  earth,  and  fix,  on  the  lasting 
principles  of  peace  and  oitizenship,  the  great 
republic  of  man. 

**  It  has  been  my  fate  to  have  borne  a  share 
in  the  commencement  and  complete  esta- 
blishment of  one  revolution  (I  meafl  the  revo- 
lution of  America).  The  success  and  events 
of  that  revolution  are  encouraging  to  us.    The 

Prosperity  and  happiness  that  have  since 
owed  to  that  country,  have  amply  rewarded 
her  for  all  the  hardships  she  endured^  and  for 
all  the  dangers  she  encountered. 

^'  The  principles  on  which  that  revolution 
beean»  have  extended  themselves  to  Europe ; 
ana  an  over-ruling  Providence  is  regenerating 
'Uie  Old  World  by  the  principles  of  the  New. 
The  distance  of  America  from  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  globe,  did  not  admit  of  her  carry- 
ing those  principles  bevond  her  own  situation. 
It  is  to  the  peculiar  honour  of  France,  that 
she  now  raises  the  standard  of  liberty  foe  all 
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nations;  and  in  fightif^  her  own  iNtttiesf 
contends  for  the  rights  ofall  mankind. 

^  The  same  spirit  of  foi'tittfde  that  insured 
success  to  America,  will  insure  it  to  France, 
for  it  is  impossible  to  conquer  a  nation  detc^ 
mined  to  be  free  \  The  miItCai7  circums6inces 
that  now  unite  themselves  to  France,  aresucfi 
as  the  despots  of  the  earth  know  nothing  of, 
and  can  form  no  calcuFation  upon.  Tney 
know  not  what  it  is  to  fight  against  a  natioif. 
They  have  only  been  accustomed  to  make  war 
upon  each  other,  and  t^ey  Icnow  from  systens 
and  practice,  how  to  calculate  (he  probable 
success  of  despot  against  despot;  and  here 
their  knowledge  and  their  experience  ends. 

"  But  in  a  contest  like  the  present^  a  new 
and  boundless  variety  of  circumstances  arises, 
that  deranges  all  sOcn  Customary  calcu£stions. 
When  a  whole  natioi^  acts  as  an  army,  the 
despot  knows  not  the  extent  of  the  power 
agaiasf  which  he  contends.  ^  New  armies  rise 
against  him  with  the  necessity  of  the  moment. 
It  is  then  that  the  difficulties  of  an  invading 
enemy  multiply,  as  in  the  former  case  they 
diminished ;  and  he  finds  them  ai  their  height 
when  he  expected  them  to  encf. 

'^  The  only  war  that  has  any  simifaritv  of 
circumstances  with  the  present,  is  the  late 
revolution- war  in  America.  On  her  part,  as 
it  BOW  is  in  France,  it  was  a  war  of  the  whole 
nation. — ^There  it  was  thai  the  enemy,  by  bet* 
ginning  to  conquer,  put  himself  in  a  conditioa 
of  being  conquered.  His  first  victories  pre- 
pared him  for  defeat.  He  adwiced  till  he 
could  not  retreat,  and  found  himself  in  the 
midst  of  a  nation  of  armies. 

<<  Wci>e  it  now  lo  be  proposed  to  the  Aiis^ 
triaas  and  Prussians  to  escort  them  into  the 
middle  of  France,  aad  there  leave  them  to 
make  the  most  of  such  a  situation,  they 
would  see  too  much  into  the  danger  of  it  to 
accept  the  offer,  and  the  same  dangers  woulil 
attend  them  coukl  they  arrive  there  by  any 
other  means.  Where  then  is  the  nulitary 
policy  of  their  attempting  to  obtain  by  force, 
that  which  the^y  womd  refuse  by  choice  ^  But 
to  reason  with  despots  is  throwing  reason 
away.  The  best  of  arguments  is  a  vigorous 
preparation. 

**  Man  is  ever  a  stranger  to  tiie  ways- by 
which  Providence  regulates  the  order  of 
things.  The  interference  of  foreign  despots 
may  serve  to  introduce  intotheir  own  enslaved 
countries  the  principles  they  come  lo  oppose, 
lib^ty  and  eqaality  are  blessings  too  great  td 
be  the  inheritance  of  France  alnnew  It  is  ho- 
nour  to  her  to  be  their  first  champion ;  and 
she  may  now  sav  to  her  enemies,  with  ^ 
mighty  voice,  '  0 !  ye  Austrians,  ye  Pru»* 
'  sians  I   ye  who  now   turn  your  nayonets 

*  against  us ;  it  is  for  all  Europe ;  it  is  for  all 

*  mankind,  and  not  for  France  alone,  that  she 
'  raises  the  standard  of  Liberty  and  Equality.* 

''The  public  cause  has  hitherto  suffered 
from  the  contradictions  contained  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  former  Constituent  Assembly* 
Those  cootsadictioAs  have  served  lo  divide 
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XhA  opimotis  .of  individilbls  at  home,  and  to 
•bseim  the  great  principles  of  the  revolutioD 
in  other  countries.  But  when  those  contniF* 
ilictioos  shall  be  removed/ and  the  constitu- 
tion be  made  conformable  to  the  declaration 
of  rishts ;  when  the  bagatelles  of  monarchy, 
royalty,  regenof,  and  hereditary  succession, 
•hiJl  be  exposed,  with  all  their  absurdities,  a 
Bew  ray  of  light  will  be  thrown  over  the 
world,  and  the  revolution  will  derive  new 
slrenffth  by  being  universally  understood. 

**  The  scene  that  now  opens  itself  to  France 
extends  far  b^ond  the  boundaries  of  her  own 
dominions.  £veiy  nation  is  becoming  her 
colleague,  and  every  court  is  become  her 
enemy.  It  is  now  the  cause  of  all  nations 
s^auist  the  cause  of  all  courts.  The  terror 
iiwt  despotism  felt,  clandestinely  begot  a  oon- 
fiederation  of  despots;  and  their  attack  upon 
France  was  produced  by  their  fears  at  home. 

^**  In  entering  on  this  great  scene,  greater 
th«n  any  nation  has  yet  been  called  to  act  in, 
kt  us  say  to  the  agitated  mind,  be  calm.  Let 
us  punish  by  instructing,  rather  than  by  r^ 
TODge.  Let  us  begin  the  new  sra  by  a  great- 
lless  of  friendship,  and  hail  the  approach  of 
union  and  success.    Your  fellow  citizen, 

<<  TaOMAS  Paiii£.'' 

Tkoma$  Chapman  sworn.— Examined  by 
Mr.  Garrtfa, 

What  are  you  by  business  ? — A  bookseller. 

Were  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  Thomas 
Paine  ? — I  was. 

Did  you  at  any  time  print  any  book  for  him? 
—I  did. 

What  was  it  ?— A  work  intituled  Rights  of 
Man. 


Did  you  print  one  or  two  parts  of  that 
work  ?— -Lprmted  the  first  part  and  part  of  the 
aecoiid.  . j «  rrt - 

Was  it  at  the  earlier  part  of  the  second  part '  government  by  hereditary  succewion.    The 
as  you  call  it,  or  the  latter  part  ?— -The  earlier  ,  former  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of 


— <'  tm  then  Mr.  Burke  produce  the  EneUah 
eonstitution?  If. he  cannot,  we  may  iairlv 
conclude,  that  tliough  it  has  been  so  much 
talked  about,  no  such  thing  as  a  constitution 
exists,  or  ever  did  exist,  and  consequently 
that  the  people  have  yet  a  constitution  to 
form." 

(Page  59,  8vo.  and  page  S5,  12mo.  edi- 
tions.)-^*  A  government  on  the  principles  ^ 
wliich  constitutional  pvernments  arismg  out 
of  society  are  establi^ed,  cannot  have  the 
right  of  altering  itself.  If  it  had,  it  would  be 
arbiUary.  It  might  make  itself  what  it 
pleased;  and  wherever  such  a  right  is  set  up, 
It  shows  there  is  no  constitution.  The  act  by 
which  the  English  parliament  empowered 
itself  to  sit  seven  years,  shows  there  is  no 
constitution  in  England.  It  might,  by  the 
same  self-authority,  have  sat  zny  gre^r 
number  of  years,  or  for  life.  The  Bill  which 
the  present  Mr.  Pitt  brought  into  parliament 
some  years  ago,  to  reform  parliament,  was  onr 
the  same  erroneous  prinaple.  The  right  of 
reform  is  in  the  nation  in  ite  ori^nal  charac- 
ter, and  the  constitutional  method  would  be 
by  a  general  convention  elected  for  the  pur- 
pose. There  is,  moreover,  a  paradox  in  tho 
idea  of  vitiated  bodies  reform'mg  themselves.** 

(Page  6S,  8vo.  and  87,  19mo.  editions.)—! 
"  Much  is  to  be  learned  from  the  French  con- 
stitution. Conquest  and  tyranny  transplanted 
themselves  with  William  the  Conqueror  from 
Normandy  into  England,  and  the  country  is 
yet  disfigured  with  the  marks.  May  then  the 
example  of  all  France  contribute  to  rcggene^ 
rate  the  freedom  which  a  province  of  it  de- 
stroyed !" 

(Page  161,  8vo.  and  page  74,  13mo.  edi- 
tions.)—"The  two  modes  of  government 
which  prevail  in  the  world,  are,  first,  gov^-^ 
ment  by  election  and  representation :  secondly, 


part. 

You  did  not  finish  it? — I  did  not 
Look  at  these  twu  books,  and  tell  me  whe- 
ther you  believe  these  to  be  copies  printed  by 
you  ?— I  printed  the  first  part  entirely. 
How  far  did  you  proceed  in  printing  the 


republic ;  the  latter  by  that  of  monarchy  and 
aristocracy. 

"  Those  two  distinct  and  opposite  forms, 
erect  themselves  on  the  two  distinct  and  op- 
posite bases  of  reason  and  ignorance.— As  the 
exercise  of  government  requires  talents  and 


second  part  ?— I  think  I  printed  as  far  as  letter  abilities,  and  as  talents  and  abilities  cannot 
K,  that  is,  I  finished  what  we  call  the  letter  have  hereditary  descent,  it  is  evident  that 
or  signature  of  sheet  I,  which  includes  the  hereditary  succession  requires  a  beuef  Irom 
J«8tli  page ;  the  larger  edition,  I  had  the  man,  to  which  his  reason  cannot  subscribe, 
copy  of  lumost  the  whole  of  the  remaining  and  which  can  only  be  esuiblished  upon  his 
part,  and  my  people  had  composed  it,  or  set  ignorance;  and  the  more  ignorant  any  countrr 
It  up  in  the  type,  but  I  did  not  conclude  it.        is,  tlie  better  it  is  fitted  for  this  species  of 

What  did  you  do  with  that  part  you  did  not    government." 
finish ?— Returned  it  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  ,     (Page  »65,  8vo.  and  page  76,  l«mo.  edi- 
Paine  by  a  servant  of  mine.  ,  tions:)— **  From  tlie  revolutions  of  Am«ica 

After  the  book  was  completed,  did  you  ever  and  France,  and  the  symptoms  Aat  haver 
converse  with  Mr.  Paine  about  it?— I  do  not  appeared  in  other  countries,  it  is  evident  tfa^ 
think  I  saw  Mr.  Paine  upon  the  business  after  the  opinion  of  the  worid  is  changed  with 
the  work  was  quite  finished.  ,  respect  to  systems  of  government,  and  that 


revolutions  hre  not  within  the  compass  of 
political  calci^tious.  The  progress  of  time 
and  circumstances,  which  men  assig^.to  the 

(Page  57, 8vo.  and  page  Mh  l«tno  editions.)  I  accomplishment  of  great  change^  i?  too 

VOL.  XXIV.  I     «  ^ 


rrhe  ibllowing  passages  were  read  from 
the  fint  part  of  the «'  Rights  of  Man."] 
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mocbaiiioal  to  lAeamce  the  force  of  the  ttifid, 
and  the  rapidity  of  refleeluA,  by  which  revolu- 
tions are  generated  *.  all  the  old  goverhmeDts 
bav«  received  a  shock  from  those  that  already 
appear^  and  which  were  once  more  imiMobable, 
and  are  a  greater  sut)|ect  of  wonder,  than  a 
general  revolution  in  Europe  would  be  now. 

•*  When  we  survey  the  wretched  .condition 
of  inan  under  ti)c  monarchical  and  hereditary 
Systems  of  government,   dragged  from  his 
home  by  one  power,  or  driven  by  another,  and 
impoverished  ny  taxes  more  thim  by  enemies, 
h  becomes  evident  that  those  systems  are  bad, 
and  that  a  general  revolution  in  the  principle 
and  cooKtmction  of  governments  is  necessary. 
'*  What  is  government  more  than  the  man- 
agement of  the  affairs  of  a  nation!  It  is  not, 
and  from  its  nature  cannot  be,  the  property  of 
any  particuiar  man  ot*  family,    but  of  the 
whole  community,  at  whose  expense  it  is 
supported ;  and  thoi^h  by  force  or  contrivance 
it  has  been  wnirped  mto  an  inheritance,  the 
nsurpalion  cannot  alter  the  right  of  things. 
Sovereignty,  as  a  matter  of  right,  appertains  to 
the  nation  only,  and  not  to  any  individual ; 
and  a  nktfon  has  at  all  times  an  inherent  in- 
defeasible right  to  al)olish  any  form  of  govern- 
ment it  find»  inconvenient,  and  establish  such 
as  accords  with  its  interest,  disposition,  and 
happiness  *   The  romafntic  and  baiharons  dis- 
tinction of  men  into  kings  and  sul^ects,  tliough 
it  may  suit  the  condition  of  courtiers,  cannot 
that  6f  citizens ;  and  is  exploded  by  theprin^ 
eiple  tipon   which   governments    are    now 
founded.    Evcfry  eitieen  is  a  member  of  the 
sovereignty,  and,  «s  such,  can  acknowledge  no 
personal  subjection;  and  his  obedience  can  be 
only  to  the  Istws. 

^  When  men  think  of  what  government  is, 
they  nmst  necessarily  suppose  it  to  possess  a 
knowledge  of  all  the  objects  and  matters  upon 
which  its  authority  is  to  be  exercised.  In  this 
View  of  government,  the  republican  system,  as 
Established  bv.  America  ana  France,  operates 
to  embrace  the  whole  of  a  nation ;  and  the 
knovvledge  nccessarr  to  the  interest  of  adl  the 
parts,  is  to  be  found  io  the  centre,  which  the 
pans  by  representation  form:  hot  the  old 
governments  are  on  a  construction  that  ex- 
cludes knowledge  as  well  as  happiness;  go- 
vernment by  monks,  who  know  nothing  of 
the  world  beyond  the  walls  of  a  convent,  is  as 
cbnsistent  as  government  by  kings. 

**  What  were  formerly  called  revolutions, 
were  little  more  than  a  change  of  persons,  or 
an  alteration  of- local  circumstances.  They 
rose  and  fell  like  things  of  course,  and  had 
ndthing  Id  tb<$ir  existence  or  their  fate  that 
oould  influence  beyond  the  spot  that  produced 
them.  Btit  what  we  now  sec  in  the  world, 
ibom  the  revolutions  of  America  and  France, 
ifi  a  renovatii^n  of  the  natural  onier  of  things, 
a  system  of  prineiplcs  its  universal  as  truth 
ilnd'tb^  existehce  of  main,  and  combining 
nMRtal  iwith  political  happine^alttnld  halionid 
pi^pErHji. 


oAd  equal  in  respect  tf  their  rights,,  CkfU 
auinctiansy  ihetefere,  am  he  famnded  only  am 
puMic  utility. 

<<  2.  The  and  of  mU  poUtieal  associations  is 
the  preservation  of  the  natarml  mad  impreicnp* 
tible  rights  of  man  ;  and  these  rights  are  liberty  ^ 
pr operty 9  security f  and  resistance  afappremian. 
^  3.  The  nation  k  etsentially  the  source  cfaU 
saoereigntyi  nor  con.  any  is  dividual,  or  avy 
BODY  OF  MBN,  he  entUUd  to any  authority  mhsck 
is  not  eapressly  dcrvoedfrom  U.** 

(Page  171,  8vo.  and  page  78,  19mo.  edi- 
tions.]^^  As  it  is  not  difflcuU  to  peroetve^ 
from  the  enlightened  state  of  mankind,  that 
hereditary  sovtrnments  are  verging  to  their 
decline,  and  that  revolutions  en  the  bnmd 
basis  of  national  sovereignty,  and  soveitvBMnt 
by  representation,  are  making  tneir  way  in 
Europe,  it  would  be  an  act  of  wisdom  to  antt*- 
cipate  their  approach,  and  produce  revohilien* 
by  reason  ana  accommodation,  rather  than 
commit  them  to  the  issue  of  convulsions. 

*<  From  what  we  now  see,  nothing  of  reform 
in  the  jioUtical  worid. ought  to  he  held  iinpro^ 
bable.  It  is  an  age  of  revolutions,  in  wokh 
every  thing  may  m  looked  for.  The  intrigue 
of  courts,  by  which  the  system  of  war  is  kept 
up,  may  provoke  a  confederation  of  nations  to 
abolish  it:  and  an  European  congress,  to 
patronize  the  progress  of  free  government,  and 
promote  the  civilization  of  nations  with  each 
other,  is  an  event  nearer  in  pfidbabilitjr^  than 
once  were  the  revolutioBS  «uid  alUanoe  of 
France  and  America." 


[The  following  passages  were  read  from  thd 
Second  Part  of  the  "  Rights  of  Man."] 

(Page  SI,  8vo.  edition.)— <<  All  heredita^ 
government  is,  in  hs  nature,  tyranny. — ^An 
heritable  crown,  or  an  heritable  throne,  or  by 
what  other  fanciful  name  such  things  wsmj  be 
called,  have  no  other  significant  explanation 
than  that  mankind  are  heritable  property. 
To  inherit  a  government  is  to  inherit  the 
people,  as  if  Uiey  were  flocks  and  hefds.'' 

(Page  t7,  8vo.  edition.)—*'  How  irrational 
tbenisthe  hereditary  system,  which  establishes 
channels  of  power,  in  company  vrith  which 
wisdom  refuses  to  flow. — By  oontiMdiiff  this 
absurdity,  man  is  perpetually  in  contradiction 
with  himself;  he  accepts,  for  a  king,  or  a  chief 
magistrate,  or  a  legislator,  a  person  whom  be 
would  not  elect  for  a  constable." 

(Page  47,  Bvo.  edition.) — ^'^  This  convention 
met  at  Philadelphia,  in  May,  1787,  of  which 
General  Washington  was  elected  presidenU 
He  was  not,  ait  that  time,  connected  with  «iy 
of  the  state  governments,  or  with  congress. 
He  delivered  up  his  commisskm  whitoi  the 
war  ended,  and  since  then  had  lived  a  private 
oiti^en. 

''  The  convention  wen^  deeply  into  all  the 
subjects;  and  having,  after  a  variety  of  debate 
and  investigation,  agjreed  among  themselves 
upon  the  several  parts  of  afederal  constitution, 
the  next  question  was,  the  manner  of  giving  it 
authotflty  and  prsfct&d^ 
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<<  f  gc  ^  pmMM  ihey  did  opt,  like  a  cabal 
of  G<iuriies8^9eiia  for  a  Di^lch  stadtboldef,  or  a 
Gemwii  declor ;  but  they  reierred  tba  whole 
m9%Xn  to  the  leiiM  andixuor?«t  of  the  cQuotrjr. 

<<Tfa«y  first  direaied^  thfkt  tke  propowd 
oomtittition  «hoidd  be  iMibliftbod.  Secondly, 
Ihat  each  itaW  shouki  elect  &  cooveotioo, 
cxpreaily  for  tbe  puiposo  of  taking  it  ioto 
GQDsidoiatioiiy  aqd  of  fatifyMM  or  nge^tiAg  it ; 
ajid  tfaiit  aasoon  at  tha  mroba&ioaaad  ralifr" 
oatiou  of  any  nipe  «tMaa  •noidd  be  given,  that 
those  states  should  pvoceed  to  th^  eleotioo  of 
tbeir  pfoportioa  of  moBihera  to  the  new  federal 
MM^frnmeDt,  and  that  the  operatioa  of  il 
2io(4d  then  begin«  and  the  fomer  fedeial 
gQverlinieiit  oeasc.*' 

(Pan  6S,  aYO,  edition.yy^  The  history  of 
tha  Edwards  and  the  Heorks^  and  vnf  to  the 
eommencement  of  the  Stuartf,  eshihite  as 
many  instances  of  tyranny  sa  could  be  acted 
Brithin  the  limits  to  vhiQb  the  nation  nad 
restricted  it.     The  Stuarts  endeavoured  to 

r\  those  limitSy  and  their  iate  is  well  kaown. 
all  those  instances,  wo  see  nothing  of  a 
eonstitution,  but  on\y  of  rettrictions  ^  as** 
aumed  power. 

"  After  this  another  William,  descended 
from  tiie  same  stock,  and  claiming  from  the 
same  origin,  gained  possession  ;  and,  oif  the 
two  evils.  Jamas  and  William,  the  nation  pre- 
ferred what  it  thought  the  least ;  since,  from 
circumstances,  it  must  take  one.  The  act, 
called  the  Bill  of  Rights,  comes  here  into 
view.  What  is  it  but  a  bargain,  which  the 
parts  of  the  government  made  with  each 
other,  to  divide  powers,  profits,  and  privileges: 
you  sliall  have  so  much,  and  I  will  have  the 
rest ;  and,  with  respect  to  the  nation,  it  said, 
for  your  %kare^  YOU  thali  have  ike  right  ^ 
ptfUianiag,  This  b^ing  the  case,  the  Bill  of 
ttights  is,  more  properly,  a  bill  of  wrongs,  and 
of  ins^t  As  jto  what  is  called  the  convention 
parliaqfient,  it  was  a  thing  that  made  itself, 
and  then  made  the  authority  by  which  it 
a«ted.  A  few  persons  got  together,  and  called 
themselves  by  that  name.  Several  of  them 
bad  never  been  elected,  and  none  of  them  for 
the  purpose* 

*^  rrom  the  time  of  WiUiam  a  species  of 
government  arose,  issuing  out  of  this  coalition 
^ill  of  Rights ;  and  more  so,  since  the  corrup- 
tion introduced  at  the  i{anover  succession,  hy 
the  agency  of  Walpole;  that  can  be  described 
by  no  other  name  than  a  despotic  legislation. 
TiUHMth  the  parts  may  embarrass  each  other, 
the  WQole  has  no  bounds ;  and  the  only  right 
it  ^cknowledgiM,  out  of  itself,  is  the  right  of 
petitioning.  Where  then  is  the  constitution, 
•ither  that  gives,  or  that  restrains  power  ? 

**  It  18  nut  because  a  part  of  the  government 
ia  elective,  thfit  makes  it  less  a  despotism,  if 
the  persons  so  elected  possess  afterward,  as  a 
.fariiameiit,  unlimited  powers.  Election,  in 
tais  case,  becomes  separated  ftom  representa- 
ttpn,  aai  the  candidates  are  candidates  for 

dfip<K«m, 

**  I  caciuHbelievo  th^t  any  oalion,  reasQii- 
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inft  (mite  own  righti^,  would  have  tkougblbiQf 
csDing  those  thingaa'cefii<t<iiKoni  if  t£eory 
of  oonstiUitiDn  hm  not  been  set  up  by  the 
govorneoent." 

(Page 63,  8vo.  edition^-« note.)-*-***  Witii 
respect  to  tbe  two  houses  of  which  tiie  EiogKsh 
parliament  is  composed,  they  ^ipear  to  be 
effectually  influenoed  into  one;  and,  a^  m 
legislature,  to  have  no  temper  of  ita  own. 
The  minister,  whoever  he  at  tf^  time  may  be, 
touches  it  as  with  an  opium  wand,  and  it 
sleeps  obedience. 

**  BMt  if  we  look  at  the  distinct  abiliUea  qf 
tbe  two  bouses,  the  difierence  will  appear  so 
great,  as  to  shew  the  ineensistenoy  of  placing 
power  wbei<)  there  c|in  bf  no  certain^  of  tha 
judgmenl  to  use  it  Wretched  aa  th«  state  of 
representation  is  in  England,  it  is  manhood 
compared  with  what  is  catied  the  House  of 
Loras ;  and  so  little  is  this  nick-named  house 
regarded,  that  the  people  scarcely  .inquire,  at 
any  time,  what  it  is  doi^g.  It  appears  also  to 
be  most  under  influence^  and  tbe  furthest 
removed  from  tbe  genera)  interest  of  the  na^ 
turn.  In  the  dewite  on  engaging  in  the 
Russian  and  Turkish  war,  thenuyenty  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  in&vour  of  it,  was  upwards  of 
nine^:  when  ia  tbe  other  house,  .which  is 
more  than  double  its  numbers,  tbe  majority 
was  sixty<4hree." 

(Page  <>&,  6vo.  edition.)^**  But  in  whatever 
manner  the  separate  p«f  ta  of  a  constitution 
may  bo  arranged,  thef  e  is  ose  general  prin<* 
ciple  that  distmgtiishes  freedom  from  slavery, 
which  is,  that  wl  hprtdU^ry  gOHmmemt  aoer 
a  peO'jle  tt  to  them  a  tpecki  of  tltroeryf  and 
repreianiaiive  government  mjrteihm,\ 

(Page  107,  8vo.  editioo^.)— •**  Having  thue 
dancml  at  soma  of  the  defects  of  the  two 
bouses  of  parliament,  I  proceed  to  what  is 
called  the  crown,  upon  which  I  shall  be  very 
concise. 

**  It  signifies  a  neminal  office  of  a  million, 
sterling  a  year,  the  business  of  which  consists 
in  receiving  the  raoi^ey. — Whether  the  fwrson 
be  wise  or  foolish,  sane  or  insane,  a  native  or 
a  foreigner,  m^itters  not.  Every  ministry  acts 
up<in  the  same  idea  that  Mr.  Burke  writes  ; 
namely,  tfiat  the  people  must  be  hood-winked, 
and  held  in  superstitious  ignorance  by  some 
bugbear  or  other;  and  what  is  called  the 
crowu  answers  this  purpose,  and  therefore  it 
answers  all  the  purposes  to  te  expected  from 
it  This  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  the  other 
two  branches." 

Mr.  Urukine. — ^I  desire  the  prefiice  to  be 
read. 

Mr.  Attorney  General— Read  the  dedica- 
tion first,,  and  then  th^  preface. 

Mr.  £rs/Eiae.«-You  may  read  the  whole 
book,  if  you  please. 

[The  Dedication  and  Preface  read.] 
"  To  M.  De  La  Fayette, 

"  AAer  an  acquaintance  of  nearljr  fifleea 
years»  in  diflkult  situatwns  in  America,  and 
varmus  consultations  in  Europe,  I  feiel  a  plear 
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mire  io  presentiiig  to  you  this  small  tftttise. 
in  gratitude  for  your  services  lo  my  beloved 
America,  and  as  a  testimony  of  my  esteem 
for  the  virtues,  public  and  private,  which  I 
knowvou  to  posMss. 

^  Tne  only  point  upon  mbith  I  could  ever 
discover  that  we  differed,  was  not  as  to  prin- 
ciples of  government,  but  as  to  time.  For 
my  own  part,  I  think  it  equally  as  injurious 
to  good  principles  to  permit  them  to  lineer,  as 
to  push  them  on  too  fast  That  which  you 
suppose  accompUsbable  in  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years,  I  may  oelieve  practicable  in  a  much 
shorter  period.  Mankmd,  as  it  appears  to 
me^  are  always  ripe  enoush  to  understand 
fheir  true  interest,  provided  it  be  presented 
clearly  to  their  understanding,  and  that  in  a 
manner  not  to  create  suspicion  by  any  thing 
like  self-design,  nor  offend  bv  assuming  too 
much.  Where  we  would  wish  to  reform  we 
must  not  reproach. 

^  When  the  American  revolution  was  esta- 
blished, I  felt  a  disposition  to  sit  serenely 
down  and  enjoy  the  calm.  It  did  not  appear 
to  me  that  any  object  could  afterwards  arise 
great  enough  to  make  me  quit  tranquillity, 
and  feel  as  I  had  felt  before.  But  when  prin* 
eiple,  and  not  place,  is  the  energetic  cause  of 
action,  a  roan,  I  find,  is  every  where  the  same. 

"  I  am  now  once  more  in  the  public  worid ; 
and  as  I  have  not  a  ri^ht  to  contemplate  on 
•o  many  years  of  remaining  life  as  you  have, 
I  am  resolved  to  labour  as  last  as  I  can ;  and 
as  I  am  anxious  for  your  aid  and  your  com- 
pany, I  wish  you  to  hasten  your  principles  and 
overtake  roe. 

"  Jf  you  roake  a  caropaign  the  ensuing 
spring,  which  it  is  roost  probable  there  will  be 
so  occasion  for,  I  will  come  and  join  you. 
Should  the  campaign  commence,  I  hope  it 
will  terminate  in  the  extinction  of  German 
despotism,  and  in  establishing  the  freedom  of 
all  Germany.  When  France  shall  be  sur- 
rounded with  revolutions,  she  will  be  in  peace 
and  safety,  and  her  taxes,  as  well  as  those  of 
Germany,  will  consequentiy  become  less. 
Your  sincere,  affectionate  friend, 

"  Thomas  Paine." 
'<  London,  Feb.  9,  ITM.** 

"  PaEFACE. 

^  When  I  began  the  chapter  intituled  the 
^  Ofnclwiion*'  m  die  former  part  of  the 
RIGHTS  OF  MAN,  published  last  ^rear,  it 
was  my  intention  to  have  extended  it  to  a. 
greater  length;  but  in  casting  the  whole 
matter  in  my  mind  which  I  wisnetl  to  add,  I 
J  found  that  I  must  either  make  the  work  too 
bulky,  or  contract  my  plan  too  much.  I 
therefore  brought  it  to  a  close  as  soon  as  the 
subject  would  admit,  and  reserved  what  I  had 
further  to  say  to  another  opportunity. 

''  Several  other  reasons  contributed  to  pro- 
duce this  determination.  I  wished  to  know 
the  manner  in  which  a  work,^Krritten  io  a 
style  of  thinking  and  expression  different  to 
wiiat  bad  beon  customary  in  England,  would 
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be  received  before  I  yentured  farther.  A 
mat  field  was  opening  to  the  view  of  roao- 
Eind  by  means  of  the  French  Revolution. 
Mr.  lterke*s  outrageous  opposition  thereto 
broueht  the  controversy  into  England.  He 
attacKed  principles  which  he  knew  (from  in* 
formation)  I  would  contest  with  him,  because 
they  are  principles  I  believe  to  be  sood,  and 
which  I  have  contributed  to  establisb,  and 
conceive  myself  bound  to  defend.  Had  he 
notursed  the  controversy,  I  had  most  pro- 
bably been  a  silent  man. 

'*  Another  reason  for  deferring  the  re» 
mainder  of  the  work  wa<,  that  Mr.  Burke 
promised  in  his  first  publication  to  renew  the 
subject  at  another  opportunity,  and  to  make  a 
comparison  of  what  he  called  the  Rnelish  and 
French  constitutions.  I  therefore  held  myself 
in  reserve  for  him.  He  has  published  two 
works  since,  without  doing  this  ;  which  he 
certainly  would  not  have  omitted,  had  the 
comparison  been  in  his  favour. 

**  In  his  bist  work,  •*  Hi*  Appeal  from  ths 
<  New  to  the  Old  Whig*,'  he  ha«  quoted  about 
ten  pases  firom  the  Rigktt  of  Man^  and  having 
eiven  himself  the  trouble  uf  doing  this,  says, 
he  shall  not  attempt  in  the  smallest  deme  to 
refute  them,  meaning  the  principles  therein 
contained.  I  am  enoueh  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Burke  to  know,  that  ne  would  if  he  couM, 
But  inst«ui  of  contesting  them,  he  imme- 
diately after  consoles  himself  with  saying, 
that  <  he  has  done  his  part.' — He  has  not  done 
his  part-^He  has  not  performed  his  promise 
of  a  comparison  of  constitutions.  He  started 
the  controversy,  he  gave  the  challenge,  and 
has  fied  from  it;  and  he  is  now  a  rofe  in 
point  with  his  own  opinion,  that,  ^  tht  age  cf 
*  chivalry  is'gone  P 

**  The  title,  as  well  as  the  substance  of  his 
last  work,  his  '  Appeal^'  is  his  condemnation. 
Principles  must  stand  on  their  own  merits, 
and  if  they  are  good  thev  certainly  wifl.  To 
put  them  under  the  shelter  of  other  men'a 
authority,  as  Mr.  Burke  has  done,  serves  to 
bring  them  into  suspicion.  Mr.  Burke  is 
not  very  fond  of  dividmg  his  honours,  but  in 
this  case  he  is  artfully  dividing  the  disgrace. 
But  who  are  those  to  whom  Mr.  Burke  1ms 
made  his  appeal  ?  A  set  of  childish  thinkers 
and  half-way  politicians  bom  in  the  last 
century ;  men  who  went  no  farther  with  any 
principle  than  as  it  suited  their  purpose  as  a 
party  ;  the  nation  vras  always  left  out  of  the 
question ;  and  this  has  been  the  character  of 
every  party  from  that  day  to  this.  The  nation 
sees  nothing  in  such  works,  or  such  politics 
worthy  its  attention.  A  little  matter  will 
move  a  party,  but  it  must  be  something  great 
that  moves  a  nation. 

^  Though  I  see  nothing  in  Mr.  Burk^*8 
Appeal  worth  taking  much  notice  of,  there  ul 
however,  one  expression  upon  which  I  shall 
offer  a  few  remarks. — After  ouotine  largdy 
from  the  Rightt  of  Man^  and  decwiing  to 
contest  the  principles  contained  in  that  woil^ 
he  says,  *  This  will  most  probably  be  dona 
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*  (%f  mcH  vrbtfi^i  ifta'/  ^  MoiigAt  to  deserve 

*  any  Mer.refuMian  than  that  (fervaunalh»- 

*  t%ce\  by  others  who  may  think  with  Mr. 

*  Bttfice,  and  with  the  same  zeaL' 

<■  Ita  the  first  place,  it  has  not  yet  been  done 
by  any  body.  Mot  less,  I  believe,  than  eight 
or  ten  pamphlets  intended  as  answers  to  3ie 
fimner  part  of  the  *  Rights  of  Man'  have  been 
published  by  different  persons,  and  not  one  of 
4hem,  to  my  knowleajge,  has  extended  to  a 
second  edition,  nor  |ire  even  the  titles  of  them 
so  nftich  as  generally  remembered.  As  I  am 
averse  to  unnecessuily  multiplying  publica- 
tions, I  have  answered  none  of  them.  And 
as  I  believe  that  a  man  may  write  himself  out 
of  reputation  when  nobody  else  can  do  it,  I 
am  careful  to  avoid  that  rock. 
'  **  But  as  I  would  decline  unnecessary  publi- 
^cations  on  the  one  hand,  so  would  I  avoid eveiy 
thing  that  might  appear  like  sullen  pride  on  the 
other.  I  f  Mr.  Burke,  or  any  person  on  his  side 
the  question,  will  produce  an  answer  to  the 

*  Rights  of  Man/  that  shall  extend  to  an  half,  or 
even  to  a  fourth  part  of  the  number  of  copies 
to  which  the  Rients  of  Man  extended,  I  will 
replv  to  his  work.  But  until  this  be  done,  I 
ahall  so  far  take  the  sense  of  tiie  public  for 
my  guide  (and  the  world  knows  I  am  not  a 
flatterer)  that  what  they  do  not  think  worth 
while  to  read,  is  not  worth  mine  to  answer.  I 
auppose  the  number  of  copies  to  which  the 
first  part  of  the  Bigktt  of  Man  extended, 
taking  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  is  not 
less  than  Mween  forty  and  fifty  thousand. 

**  I  now  come  to  remark  on  the  remaining 
part  of  the  quotation  I  have  made  from  Mr. 
Bttiice. 

**  *  If,'  says  he,  ^  such  writings  shall  be 
'  thought  to  deserve  any  other  refutation  than 

*  Ifaatof  cnmiiia/justiee.'' 

**  Pardoning  the  pun,  it  must  be  erindnal 
justke  indeed  that  snould  condemn  a  work  as 
«  substitute  for  not  bein^  able  to  refiite  it. 
The  neatest  condemnation  that  could  be 
passed  upon  it  would  be  a  refutation.  But 
m  proceeding  by  Uie  method  Mr.  Burke 
alludes  to,  the  condemnation  would,  in  the 
final  event,  pass  upon  the  criminality  of  the 
process  and  not  upon  the  work,  andf  in  this 
ose,  I  had  rather  be  the  author,  than  be 
either  the  judge,  or  the  jury,  that  should  con- 
demn it. 

**  But  to  come  at  once  to  the  point  I  have 
difiered  from  some  professional  gentlemen  on 
the  subject  of  prosecutions,  ana  I  since  find 

2 ley  are  falling  into  my  opimon,  which  I  will 
ere  state  as  fully,  but  as  concisely  as  I  can. 
**  I  will  first  put  a  case  with  respect  to  any 
law,  and  Uien  compare  it  with  a  government, 
or  with  what  in  England  is,  or  has  been  called 
a  constitution. 

^  It  would  be  an  act  of  despotism,  or  what 
in  England  is  called  arbitrary  power,  to  make 
ft  law  to  prohibit  investigating  the  principles, 
pNxl  or  bad,  on  which  sucha  law,  or  any  other 
isfbunded« 
.  ^  If  a  law  be  bad,  it  is  pDB  Ihipg  to  oppose 


the- practice  of  It,  but  it  is  quite  a  different 
'diing  to  expose  its  errors,  to  reason  on  its 
tisfeeis,'  and  to  show  cause  why  it  should  be 
repealed,  or  why  anotiier  ought  to  be  siri)sti« 
tuted  in  its  place.  I  have  alwa^  held  it  an 
opinion  (making  it  also  my  practice)  that  it  is 
better  to  obey  a  nad  law,  making  use  at  the 
same  time  of  every  argument  to  show  its 
errors  and  procure  its  repeal,  than  forcibly  to 
violate  it;  oecause  the  precedent  of  breaking 
a  bad  law  might  weaken  the  force,  and  Iraa 
to  a  discretionary  violation,  of  those  which 
are  good. 

^  The  case  is  the  same  with  respect  to  prin- 
ciples  and  forms  of  government,  or  to  what 
ne  caHed  constitutions  and  the  parts  of  which 
they  are  composed. 

^  It  is  for  the  good  of  nations,  and  not  for 
the  emolument  or  a^^andizement  of  par^ 
ticular  individuals,  that  government  ought  to 
be  established,  and  that  mankind  are  at  the 
expence  of  supporting  it.  The  defects  of 
every  government  and  constitution,  both  as  to 
principle  and  form  must,  on  a  parity  of  rea- 
soning, be  as  open  to  discussion  as  the  defects 
of  a  law,  and  it  is  a  duty  which  every  man 
owes  to  society  to  point  them  out.  When 
those  defects,  and  the  means  of  remedying 
them  are  generally  seen  by  a  nation,  that 
nation  willreform  its  government  or  its  con* 
stitution  in  the  one  case,  as  the  govemmeBt 
repealed  or  reformed  the  l4w  in  the  other. 
The  operation  of  government  is  restricted  to 
the  making  and  tiie  administering  of  laws ; 
but  ft  is  to  a  nation  that  the  right  of  forming 
or  reforming,  generating  or  regenerating  con- 
stitutions and  governments  bdone;  and  eon- 
sequentiy  those  subjects,  as  subjects  of  in* 
vestigation,  are  always  before  a  country  om  b 
matter  of  rights  and  cannot,  without  invading 
the  general  rights  of  that  country,  be  made 
subjects  for  prosecution.  On  this  ground  I 
will  meet  Mr.  Burke  whenever  he  please.  It 
is  better  that  the  whole  argument  should  come 
out,  than  to  seek  to  stifle  it.  It  was  himself 
that  opened  the  controversy,  and  he  ought 
not  to  desert  it. 

^'  I  do  not  believe  that  monarchy  and  ari»> 
tocracy  will  continue  seven  years  longer  in 
anvofthe  enlightened  countries  in  Europe. 
If  better  reasons  can  be  shown  for  them  than 
against  them,  they  will  stand ;  if  the  con- 
tnry,  they  will  not.  Mankind  are  not  now 
to  l>e  told  they  shall  not  think,  or  they  shall 
not  read ;  ancl  publications  that  go  no  farther 
than  to  investigate  principles  of  government, 
to  invite  men  to  reason  and  to  rel9ect,  and  to 
shew  the  errors  and  excellencies  of  difilerent 
systems,  have  a  right  to  appear.  If  they  do 
not  excite  attention,  they  are  notwortiithe 
trouble  of  a  prosecution;  atid  if  they  do,  the 
prosecution  will  amount  to  nothine,  since  it 
cannot  amount  to  a  prohibition  of  reading^. 
This  would  be  a  sentence  on  the  public,  in- 
stead of  the  author,  and  would  also  be  the 
most  effectual  mode  of  making  or  haslsnittg 
revolutions. 
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"  Od  all  cases  that  ^ply  iquvenaUy  to  a 
]U^ii»  with  reelect  to  ^siama  of  govenunen^ 
a  jisy  of  twelve  neo  is  not  competent  to  d*- 
cade.  Where  there  are  no  witnesses  to  be  ev 
aminedy  no  facts  to  be  proved,  and  where  the 
whole  natter  is  before  the  whole  public,  and 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  it  resting  on  their 
opinion;  and  where  there  is  noUung  to  be 
Itfiown  in  a  court,  but  what  every  body  knows 
out  of  it,  every  twelve  men  is  equally  as  good 
a  jury  as  the  other,  and  would  most  probably 
reverse  each (Mher's  verdict;  or  from  the  va- 
riety of  their  opinions,  not  be  able  to  form  one* 
It  is  one  case,  whether  the  nation  approve  a 
wor|c,  or  a  plan;  but  is  quite  another  case^ 
whether  it  will  commit  to  anv  such  jury  the 
power  of  detenninins  whether  that  nation 
nave  a  right  to,  or  sbaO  reform  its  government 
or  not.  I  mention  those  cases,  that  Mr. 
Burke  may  see  I  have  not  written  on  govern* 
ment  without  reflecting  on  what  is  law,  as 
well  as  on  what  are  rights  — The  only  effectual 
juiy  in  such  cases  wMuld  be,  a  convention  of 
the  whole  nation  fairly  elected ;  for  in  all  such 
cases  the  whole  nation  is  the  vicinage.  If 
Mr.  Burke  will  propose  such  a  jury,  I  will 
wave  all  privileges  of  being  the  citisen  of 
another  country,  and»  defendmgits  principles, 
abide  the  issue,  provided  he  will  do  the  same ; 
for  my  opinion  is,  that  his  work  and  his  prin» 
ciples  would  be  condemned  instead  of  mine. 

^'As  to  the  pr^udicea  which  men  have 
fiom  educatioo  and  habit,  in  favour  of  any 
particular  form  or  system  of  government,  those 
praiMdices  have  yet  to  stand  the  test  of  reason 
and  reAectioo.  In  fact,  such  prejudicesare  no^ 
thing.  No  man  is  pr^udiced  m  favour  of  a 
thing,  knowing  it  to  be  wrong.  He  is  at- 
tached to  it  on  the  belief  of  its  oeing  right; 
and  when  be  sees  it  is  not  so,  the  prejudice 
will  begoiML  We  have  but  a  defective  idea 
ofwhatpr^udice  is.  It  might  be  said,  that 
vnUl  men  think  for  themselves  tlie  whole  is 
pr(}|udice,  and  n^  ^imon ;  for  that  only  i$ 
opmioo  which  is  the  result  of  reason  and  re* 
nectk)a.  I  offer  this  remark,  that  Mr  Burke 
may  not  confide  too  much  in  what  has  been 
the  customary  prpjudices  of  the  couniiy. 

'*  I  do  not  believe  that  the  people  of  Enc^ 
land  have  ever  been  fairly  and  candidly  deut 
by.  They  have  been  imposed  upon  by  parties 
and  by  mm  assuming  the  character  of  lead- 
aia.  It  is  time  that  the  nation  should  rise 
above  those  trifles.  It  is  time  to  dismiss  that 
inattention  which  has  so  long  been  tlie  en* 
eeinaging[  cawe  of  stretching  taiatioD  to  ex* 
eeas.  It  is  time  to  dismiss  all  those  songs 
and  toasts  which  are  calculated  to  enslave, 
aftd  operate  to  suffocate  reflection..  On  all 
aueh  subjects  men  have  but  to  think,  and  they 
will  neither  act  wrong  nor  be  misled.  To  say 
that  any  people  are  not  fit  for  freedom,  is  to 
■lake  poverty  their  choice,  and  to  say  they 
had  rather  be  loaded  with  Uses  than  not.  If 
aueh  a  case  could  be  proved*  it  would  equally 
leova^  tiiatiheae  whogovera  aie  not  it  to 
govern  them,  for  they  are  a  part  of  the 
national  itiass. 
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**  But  admitting  goveromeolalobachaaged 
all  over  Eurcfte;  it  certainly  may  be  dope 
pithout  convulsion  or  levenao.  It  is  not 
worth  making  changes  or  revolutions,  ualesa 
it  be  for  some  great  national  beneit;  and 
when  this  shall  appear  to  a  nation,  the  danger 
will  be,  as  in  America  and  France, .  to  thofie 
who  opoose  i  and  with  this  reflection  I  cloiV 
my  preface. 

**  TaoM4S  Pasjiik 

Mr.  G«rF<iw.-»I  had  dismissed  this  book* 
but  the  reading  of  the  nrefaca  has  reminded 
me  of  some  passages  I  had  overlooked 

[The  following  passages  were  read.] 

(Puga  161*  8vo.  edition.)—"  The  fraud  by* 
pocrisy,  and  imposition  of  governments  are 
now  beginning  to  be  too  well  understood  If 
promise  them  any  long  career,  l  he  furce  of 
monarchy  and  aristocnic;y,  in  all  countries  ia 
following  that  of  chivalrv,  and  Mr.  Burke  ia 
dressing  for  the  fiineraL  Let  it  then  mss 
quietly  to  the  tomb  of  all  other  follies  aua  the 
mourners  be  comforted. 

"  The  time  is  not  very  distant  when  £ng» 
land  will  lausb  at  itself  for  sending  to  Uollaad 
Hanover,  ZeU,  or  Brunswick  for  men,  at  tbe 
expense  of  a  million  a  year,  who  underpiood 
neither  her  laws,  her  language,  nor  lier  iar 
terest,  and  whose  capacities  would  scaroaty 
have  fitted  them  for  the  office  of  a  pavish  eon^ 
stable.  If  government  could  be  trusted  %0 
such  hands,  it  must  be  some  easy  and  simple 
thing  indeed,  aod  materials  fit  for  all  the  put^ 
poses  may  be  found  in  every  town  and  vilii|ge 
m  England.'' 

(Page  l^t,  9vo.  edition,)-^'  Within  the 
space  of  a  few  years  wa  have  seen  two  revoki* 
tions,  those  of  America  and  Trance.  In  the 
former,  the  contest  was  long,  and  the  coofiiet 
severe ;  in  the  latter,  the  option  acted  with 
such  a  cohaolidaled  impulse,  th^t  having  ap 
foreign  enemy-io  contend  wUh,  the  revolutioa 
was  complete  in  power  the  moment  it  a|p« 
peered.  From  both  those  instances  it  is  en* 
dent,  that  the  greatest  forces  that  can  be 
brought  into  the  field  of  revolution*!,  are.  fft^ 
son  and  comnson  interest.  Where  these  caa 
have  the  opportunity  of  acting,  oppositioo  dies 
with  fear,  or  crumbles  away  by  conviction.  II 
is  a  great  staadiog  whkh  they  have  now  am- 
veraally  obtained ;  and  we  m^y  harealW  hope 
to  see  revolutions,  or  changes  in  governments 
produced  with  the  same  quiet  operation  by 
which  any  measure,  determinable  by  reaiOII 
and  discussion,  ti  accompiiiilicd. 

"When  a natioa ehaagee  its  opinion  and 
habits  of  thinking,  it  is  no  fonger  to  be  ah 
vemed  as  before ;  but  it  would  not  only  no 
wrong,  bat  had  policy,  to  atteoaat  by  foiee 
what  ought  to  be  accomplished  by  reafloa* 
Rebellion  consists  ia  forcibly  opposing  the 
general  wiU  of  a  nation  wlmther  by  a  parly 
or  by  a  government    There  ought*  therefore^ 

le  be  ID  ev«qr  Mtie»t  nitfb^  of  oensienalibr 
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Moertainiiig  th^  tUte  cf  publie  opiinoii'  with 
mptct  to  gdveromeiit.  On  this  point  the  old 
fpmnamm  of  Fmmse  was  Bup^rior  to  the  pre* 
Mfit  s0vernment  of  Enghmd,  becbuecy  on  ex* 
tnoramaryeecesionsy  recourse  could  be  had 
to  what  was  then  called  the  State»>general. 
Btt  in  BnglaiAd  thet e  are  no  s»ch  ooMsional 
bodies ;  and  as  to  these  who  are  now  called 
Kprescmtatites,  a  great  part  of  them  are  mere 
machines  of  the  court,  phu)enieB,  and  depen- 
dants/' 

jfPage  170, 890.  edition— a  nole.)^^  I  knbw 
it  11  the  opiniea  of  manj  of  the  mon  enlight- 
ened charaeters  in  France,  (there  always  will 
be  those  who  see  farther  into  events  than 
others)  not  only  among  the  generol  mass  of 
oiitisens  but  of  many  of  the  principal  mem- 
bers of  the  former  Natienal  Assembly, 
that  tlift  monarchical  plan  will  net  continue 
many  years  in  that  country.  They  have  fbund 
out,  that  as  wisdom  cannot  be  made  hereditary, 
power  oueht  not ;  and  that,  for  a  nan  to 
meifft  a  million  sterling  a  year  from  a  nation, 
he  ought  to  ha^  a  mind  capable  of  compre* 
heading  from  an  atom  to  a  universe ;  which, 
if  hehM,  he  would  be  above  receiving  the 
pay.  BiA  they  wished  not  to  spppear  to  lead 
the  natiofr  ^ster  than  its  own  reason  and  in- 
terest diciated.  in  all  the  conversations  where 
I  have  been  present  upon  this  subject,  the 
idea  always  was,  that  when  such  a  time,  from 
the  gettemlopitilon  of  the  nation,  shall  arrive, 
tlMtthe  honourable  and  liberal  method  would 
be,  to  make  a  handsome  present,  in  fee  sim- 
ple^ to  the  person,  whoever  be  may  be,  that 
shall  then  be  in  the  monarchical  office,  and 
for  him  to  retire  to  the  enjoyment  of  private 
life,  possessing  his  ehareof  general  rights  and 
pdviieges,  and  to  be  no  more  accountable 
to  Hie  public  far  his  thne  and  his  conduct  than 
any  other  citizen." 

Mr.  Garrom. — I  shall  now  return  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  Constitutional  Society;  read 
an  entry  at  a  meeting  of  the  5th  of  October, 

[It  was  read.] 

'^  Ata  meeting  of  the  society  held  at  the 
Crown  an(l  A  nchor-tavem.  Strand,  on  Friday, 
October  5th,  1792. 

'*  Mr.  J.  F.  Tuffin  in  the  chair. 

^Mr.  J.IL  Tooke,  Mr.  Sbarpe,  Mr.  Sturoh, 
Dr.  Maxwell,  Mr.  Bonny,  Mr.  John  Martin, 
'.  Mr.  Symonds,  Mr.  Joyce,  Mr.  Cbatfield, 
Mr.Walford,  Mr.  Balmanoo,  Mr.  Walsh, 
Dr.  Edwards,  Mr.  J.  Adams,  Mr.  J.  Wil- 
liams, Mr.  Hardy,  Mr.  Sinclair. 

•  "  Ordered,  That  the  letter  from  the  London 
Corresponding  Society,  entered  on  die  minutes 
of  the  last  meetmg,  together  with  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  society  thereon,  be  publbhed  in  the 
newspapers. 

"  Read  the  fbllowing  letter  (torn  Mr.  Joel 
Barkrw,  to  the  Society  for  Coastltntional  In- 
formation, Ltmdon ; 


'* Gentlemen;— I  *haye  just  pnblished  a 
small  treatise,  in  a  letter  to  the  National 
Conventionof  Fhince,  on  the  defects  of  the 
constitutioii  of  1701,  and  the  extent  of  the 
amendments  which  oueht  to  be  applied.  Aa 
the  true  principlea  of  go^rnmeHt  are  the 
same  in  all  countries,  bdng  founded  on  the 
Rights  of  Man,  which  are  unhr^tal' and  im- 
prescriptible, I  conceive  the  subject  of  this 
treatise  cannot  be  foreign  to  the  great  object 
of  your  assodatioB,  of  which  you  have  done 
me  the  htaar  to  make  ma  an  honomry  mem- 
ber ;  I,  therefore,  present  a  copy  of  it  to  you, 
with  the  same  confidence  that  I  have  done  tb 
the  National  Convention,  a  con^dence  arising 
from  a  full  conviction  that  the  work  S 
founded  in  truth  and  reason,  although  these 
principles  seem  not  so  hnmediately  r«ludble 
to  practice  in  the  government  of  this  country 
as  in  that  of  Ftance,  yet  their  examinatioa 
can  never  be  tmseasonable. 

"  Aereat  revolution  In  the  management  of 
the  niairs  of  nations,  is,  doubtles9,  soon  to  be 
expected  through  all  Europe ;  and,  in  the  pros- 
^ss  of  mankind  towards  this  attoinmeni,it 
IS  greatly  to  bedeslred  that  the  convictkms  to 
be  acQUired  from  rational  discussion,  should 
precede  and  preclude  those  which  must  rasult 
from  physical  exertion. 

'<  Such  is  certainly  the  ardent  wish  of  your 
friend  and  adopted  brother. 

(Signed)  *•  Joel  Baklow.* 

"  London,  Octobei;  4,  ir9?.*' 

"  Resolved,  That  the  said  letter  be  taken 
into  consideration  at  the  next  maeling.*' 

Mr.  Garrom, — ^We  will  read  the  thanks  tt>- 
ted  to  Mr.  Barlow  f>r  this  letter  at  the  next 
meetins  of  the  sodety,  which  was  on  the  18th 
ofOctooer.  ^ 

[The  entry  read.] 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  socie^  held  at  the 
Crown  and  Anchor  tavern,  Strand,  Friday, 
ISth  October,  1798, 
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"  Mt.  Bush  in  the  chair: 

"  Mr.  J.  11.  Tooke,  Mr.  Bonney,  Mr.  W« 
Sharpe,  Mr.  Symonds,  Mr.  J.  Martin, 
Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  Merry,  Mr.  WiUkuns,  Mr. 
Sturcb,  Mr.  Banks,  Mr.  HolcroA,  Uu  6« 
Williams,  Mr.  Bailey,  Mr.  Tuffin,  Mr. 
SatcheU,  Mr.  Watts,  Mr.  Kutt,  Mr!  EttU« 
Mr.  Joyce,  Mr.  Littli^ohn,  Mr.  BakaaniMH 
Mr.  Aspinal,Mr.  Uardy,  Mr.  Walford,  Mr. 
Richter,  Dr.  Maxwell,  Mr.  M.  PearsoB* 

**  Read  Mr.  Joel  Barlow's  letter  to  the  Na- 
tional Conveiitian  of  France,  on  the  defects  in 
the  constitution  of  1791,  and  the  extent  of  the 
amendments  which  ought  to  be  applied* 

**  Resolved,  That  Mr.  Starch  be  requested 
to  draw  up  an  answer  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Bar- 
low read  at  the  last  meeting,  expressuie  how 
arach  pride  this  society  feelat  having  eieaed 
him  an  4ioaor8ry  member*'' 
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Mr.  Jmeph  JoAiuoii.— Examined  by 
Mr.  Garten, 

I  believe  tou  are  a  bookseller  in  St.  Paul's 
<^urch  Yard  ? — I  am. 

And  a  ^^lisher? — ^I  am. 

Be  so  good  as  look  at  that  pamphlet  which 
you  have  in  your  hand,  and  tell  me  whether 
that  is  of  your  publishing  ?~I  really  cannot 
answer  that  question. 

Do  you  know  the  person  who  appears  to 
be  the  author,  Joel  Barlow  ? — ^Yes,  I  oo. 

It  appears  to  be  published  by  you,  does  it 
not? — It  does,  I  published  such  a  pamphlet. 

I  am  not  asking  you  at  present  whether 
« these  sheets  of  paper  came  out  of  your  shop, 
have  the  goodness  to  attend  to  the  question, 
you  know  Mr.  Barlow  you  say } — ^Yes,  I  do. 

Did  you  publish  for  him  at  any  time  a 
work  with  the  title  of  that  pamphlet^  I  did. 

Had  ^ou  communication  with  him  upon 
tbo  subject  of  that  publication?— I  had. 

Did  you  from  him  receive  the  manuscript? 
—I  think  I  did. 

Have  you  any  doubt  of  it? — Whether  he 
gave  it  to  me  or  the  printer  I  am  not  sure. 

Who  paid  you  for  tt  ? — ^The  sale  paid  for  it. 

Be  so  good  as  look  at  it,  and  tell  me  whe- 
ther you  have  any  doubt  that  it  was  published 
by  you  for  Joel  Barlow  ? — I  cannot  recollect 
the  contents  of  pamphlets  I  publish. 

I  suppose  not,  you  publish  a  good  many  ? — 
I  believe  it  to  be  that 

Have  you  an v  doubt  about  it? — I  cannot 
say  I  have  any  doubt  about  it 

You  publish  a  great  many  books,  and  vou 
do  not  always  recollect  the  contents— did  it 
happen  to  you  to  publish  the  Kighls  of  Man  ? 

Did  you  sell  zny  ? — ^Yes. 

How  many  copies — I  do  not  ask  you  to 
within  a  thousano, — but  about  how  many  do 
you  think  you  sold  ? — ^1  cannot  tell. 

Did  you  sell  many  or  few  ? — ^I  cannot  tell 
what  vou  mean  by  many. 

Did  you  sell  some  dozens  ? — Certainl^r  I  did 
—when  tlutt  pamphlet  was  published  it  was 
supposed  not  to  be  a  libel,  afterwards  it  was 
proved  to  be  one.  I  beg  to  ask  the  Court 
whether  I  am  obliged  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion? 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Ewrt, — It  will  not  ex- 

Cyou  to  any  hazard  to  say  whether  you 
jen  to  know  how  many  copies  were  pub- 
lished. The  witness  ought  not  to  be  asked 
bow  many  he  published  himself. 

Mr.  Garrow.— Do  you  know  of  your  own 
knowledge  whether  the  sale  of  the  book  called 
the  Rights  of  Man  was  extensive  or  not?  •  I 
do  not  ask^^ou  whether  vou  sold  one  yourself. 
-—Yes,  I  thmk  I  can  say  that  the  sale  was  large. 

Do  you  recollect  receiving  any  number  of 
«  publication  called  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Dundas 
from  Mr.  Paine?— I  did  not  publish  it. 

I  did  not  ask  if  you  published  it,  or  whe- 
ther you  distributed  any  of  it,  but  whether 
any  certain  number  of  copies  of  that  publica- 
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tion  were  sent  to  you  by  any  body^I  will 
assist  your  memory,  were  there  not  seven 
himdred  sent  to  you  ?— I  Uiink  there  were 
some  sent  to  me  and  forwarded  into  tbo 
countiy-«a  parcel  was  sent  to  mc  to  conv^ 
to  the  coach.  I  believe. 

Where  from  ?— I  do  not  know,  but  I  sup* 
pose,  from  the  printer's. 

Do  not  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge 
by  whose  order  tbey  were  sent,  or  from 
whom  thcY  came  ?~No. 

You  sai^  the  sale  of  Mr.  Barlow's  Letter 
paid  for  the  expense — what  quantity  might 
be  sold? — Perhaps  five  or  su  hundred—I 
really  do  not  know. 

[EstracU  read  firom— ^  A  Letter  to  the  Na- 
tional Convention  of  France,  on  the  De* 
fects  of  the  Constitution  of  1791,  and  the 
extent  of  the  amendments  which  oufiht 
to  be  applied,  by  Joel  Barlow,  esq.  autSor 
of  Advice  to  Privileged  Orders."] 
(From  page  1,  to  the  middle  of  page  18.^ 
''  Gentlemen  the  time  is  at  last  arrived  when 
the  people  of  France,  by  resorting  to  their 
own  proper  dignity,  feel  themselves  at  liberty 
to  exercise  their  unembarrassed  reason,  in 
establishing  an   equal   government      The 
present  crisis  in  your  a&irs,  marked  by 
the  assembling  of  a  National  Convention, 
bears  nearly  the  same  relation  to  the  last 
four  years  of  your  history,  as  your  whole 
revolution  bears  to  the  great  accumulated 
mass  of  modem  improvement ;   compared, 
therefore,  with  all  that  b  past,  it  is  perlttpa 
the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  most  im- 
portant period  that  Europe  has  hitherto  seen. 
"  Under  this  impression,   and  with  the 
deepest  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  the  subject 
which  engafies  your  attention,  I  take  a  liberty 
which  no  slight  motives  could  warrant  in  a 
stranger,  the  liberty  of  offering  a  few  obser* 
vations  on  the  business  that  lies  before  vou. 
Could  I  suppose,  however,  that  any  apology 
were  necessary  for  this  intrusion,  I  shoiild  not 
rely  upon  the  one  here  mentioned,  but  my 
intentions  require  no  apology ;  I  demand  to 
be  heard,  as  a  right    Your  cause  is  that  of 
human  nature  at  large ;  you  are  the  represen- 
tatives of  mankind;  and  though  I  am  not 
literally  one  of  your  constituents,  yet  I  must 
be  bound  by  your  decrees.    My  happiness 
will  be  seriously  affected  by  your  deliberar 
tions;  and  in  them  I  have  an  interest,  which 
nothing  can  destroy.    I  not  only  consider  all 
mankind  as  forming  but  one  great  family, 
and  therefore  bound  by  a  natunJ  sympathy 
to  regard  each  oUier's  happiness  as  making 
part  of  their  own;  but  I  contemplate   the 
French  nation  at  this  moment  as  standing  in 
the  place  of  the  whole,  you  have  stepped  for- 
ward with  a  gigantic  stride  to  an  enterprise 
which  involves  the  interests  of  every  sun 
rounding  nation;  and  what  you  began  as 
justice  to  yourselves,  you  are  called  upon  to 
finish  as  a  duty  to  the  human  race. 

« I  believe  no  man  cherishes  a  greater 
veneration  than  I  have  uniformly  done,  for 
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the  National  Asseiftbly  who  framed  thai  coi^ 
stitutioD,  which  I  now  presume  your  consti- 
tuents expect  you  to  revise.  Perhaps  the 
merits  or  that  body  of  men  will  never 
be  properly  appreciated.  The  greatest 
part  or  their  exertions  were  necessarily 
spent  on  objects  which  cannot  be  de- 
scribed; and  which  from  their  nature  can 
make  no  figure  in  history.  The  enormous 
weight  of  abuses  they  had  to  overturn,^  the 
quantity  of  prejudice  with  which  their  func- 
lions  called  them  to  contend,  as  well  in  their 
own  minds  as  in  those  of  all  the  European 
world,  the  open  opposition  of  interests,  the 
secret  weapons  or  corruption,  and  the  ux^ 
bridled  fury  of  despairing  faction — these  are 
subjects  which  escape  our  common  observa- 
tion, when  we  contemplate  the  labours  of 
that  assembly.  But  the  legacy  they  have 
lef^  to  their  country  in  their  deliberative  ca- 
pacity will  remain  a  lasting  monument  to 
their  praise;  and  though  while  searching  out 
the  defective  parts  of  their  work,  without 
losing  sight  of  the  difiicullies  under  which  it 
was  Tormed,  we  may  find  more  occasion  to 
admire  its  wisdom,  than  to  munnur  at  its 
£iuhs;  yet  this  consideration  ought  not  to 
deter  us  from  the  attempt. 

''The  great  leading  principle,  on  which 
their  constitution  was  meant  to  be  founded, 
is  the  eguaiity  of  rights.  This  principle  beins 
laid  down  with  such  clearness,  and  asserted  with 
so  much  dignity  in  the  beginning  of  the  code,^ 
it  is  strange  that  men  of  clear  understandings 
should  full  tu  be  charmed  with  the  beauty  of 
the  system  which  nature  must  have  taught 
them  to  build  on  that  foundation.  It  shows 
a  disposition  to  counteract  the  analogy  of 
nature,  to  see  them  at  one  moment  irapress- 
iojg  this  indelible  principle  on  our  minds  and 
with  the  next  breath  declaring,  that  France 
shall  remain  a  monarchy,  that  it  shall  have  a 
king,  hereditary,  inviolable,  clothed  with  all 
the  executive,  and  much  of  the  legislative 
^wer,  commander  in  chief  of  all  the  national 
»)rcc  by  land  and  sea,  having  the  initiative  of 
war,  and  the  power  of  conclading  peace ; — 
and  above  all,  to  hear  them  declare  that, 
'  The  nation  will  provide  for  the  splendour  of 
'  the  throne.'  granting  in  their  legislative 
capacity  to  that  throne  more  than  a  million 
sterling  a  year,  from  the  national  purse,  be- 
sides the  rents  of  estates  which  are  said  to 
amount  to  half  as  much  more. 

'*  We  muh  be  astonished  at  the  paradoxical 
erganization  of  the  minds  of  men  who  could 
see  no  discordance  in  these  ideas,  they  begin 
with  the  open  simplicity  of  a  rational  republic, 
and  immediately  plunge  into  all  the  labyrinths 
•f  rovaltv ;  and  a  great  part  of  the  cotxstitii- 
tional  code  is  a  practical  attempt  to  reconcile 
these  two  discordant  theories.  It  is  a  perpe- 
tual conflict  between  principle  and  precedent, 
—between  the  manlv  truths  of  nature^  which 
we  all  must  feel,  and  the  learned  subtilties  of 
statesmen^  about  which  we  have  been  taught 
to  reason. 

VOL.  xxrv. 


^  In  redwing  the  history  of  human  opi^ 
nions,  it  is  an  unpleasant  consideration  to 
remark  how  slow  the  mind  has  always  been 
in  seizing  the  most  interesting  truths;  al- 
though, when  discovered,  they  appear  to  have, 
been  the  most  obvious.  This  remark  is  no*, 
where  verified  with  more  circumstances  of 
regret,  than  in  the  progress  of  your  ideas  in 
("ranee  relative  to  the  inutility  of  the  kinglv 
office.  It  was  not  enough  that  you  took 
your  first  stand  upon  the  high  ground  of^ 
natural  right;  where,  enlightened  by  the  sun 
of  reason,  you  miehi  have  seen  the  clouds  of 
prejudice  roll  far  beneath  your  feet,  it  was 
not  enough  that  you  began  by  considering^ 
royalty,  with  its  well  known  scourges  as  beine 
the  cause  of  all  your  evils,  that  uie  kings  or 
modern  Europe  are  the  authors  of  war  and 
misery,  that  their  mutual  intercourse  b  a 
commerce  of  hunian  slaughter— that  public 
debts  and  private  oppressions,  with  all  the 
degrading  vices  that  tarnish  the  fare  of  nature, 
had  their  origin  in  that  species  of  government 
which  offers  a  premium  for  wickedness,  and 
teaches  the  few  to  trample  on  the  many;  it 
was  not  enough  that  you  saw  the  means  of  a 
regeneration  of  mankind  in  the  system  of 
equal  rights,  and  that  in  a  wealthv  and  pow- 
erful nation  you  possessed  the  advantage  o^ 
reducing  that  system  to  immediate  practice 
as  an  example  to  the  world,  and  a  consolation 
to  human  nature.  All  these  arguments^ 
with  a  variety  of  others,  which  your  repub- 
lican orators  placed  in  tne  strongest  point  of 
light,  were  insufficient  to  raise  the  public 
tnind  to  a  proper  view  of  the  subject. 

"  It  seems  that  some  of  your  own  philoso- 
phers had  previously  taught,  that  royalty  waa 
necessary  to  a  great  nation.  Montesquieu, 
among  his  whimsical  maxims  about  laws  and 
government,  had  informed  the  world  that  a 
fimited  monarchy  was  the  best  possible  system, 
and  that  a  democracy  could  never  flourish 
but  in  a  small  tract  of  country.  How  many 
of  your  legislators  believed  in  this  doctrine ;' 
how  many  acted  from'  temporising  motives^ 
wishing  to  banish  royalty  by  slow  degrees;, 
and  how  many  were  lea  b^  principles  less 
pardonable  than  cither,  it  is  impossible  to 
determine.  Certain  it  is,  that  rcpulilican  idea» 
gained  no  ground  upon  the  monarchical  in 
your  constituting  assembly,  during  the  last 
six  months  of  their  deliberations.  It  is  like- 
wise certain,  that  thenuyority  of  that  assembly 
took  much  pains  to  prevent  the  people  from 
discovering  tne  cheat  of  royalty,  ana  to  con- 
tinue their  ancient  veneration,  at  least  for  a 
while,  in'  favour' of  certain  principles  in  go- 
vernment, which  reason  could  not  approve. 

*'  It  is  remarkable,  that  all  the  perfidy  of 
vour  king,  at  the  time  of  his  flight,  should 
have  had  so  little  eifect  in  opening  the  eyes 
of  so  enlightened  a  people  as  the  French. 
His  flight,  and  the  insulting  declaration  which 
he  leH  behind  him,  were  suflicient  not  onlv 
to  give  the  lie  to  the  fiction,  with  whicn 
common  sense  has  always  been  put  to  the 
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blushy  and  to  which  your  assembly  had  at- 
tempted to.give  a  sanction.  That  Kings  oan  do 
no  wrong ;  but  they  were  sufficient  to  show, 
at  least  to  all  who  would  open  their  eyes,  that 
the  business  of  government  required  no  such 
officer.  There  is  no  period,  dunng  your  revo- 
hition,  if  there  is  any  to  be  fbund^in  the  his- 
toiy  of  France,  when  business  went  on  with 
more  alacrity  and  good  order,  than  during  the 
suspension  of  the  royal  functions,  in  the  in- 
terval, from  the  time  that  the  kine  was 
brought  back  to  the  capital,  hi  June,  tul  the 
completion  of  the  constitution  in  September. 
£very  thing  went  right  in  the  kingdom,  ex- 
cept within  the  walls  of  the  assembly.  A 
majority  of  that  body  was  determined  to  make 
an  experiment  of  a  hraited  monarchy.  The 
exnertment  has  been  made.  Its  duration  has, 
inaeed,  been  short,  being  less  than  eleven 
months;  but,  although  in  some  respects  it 
has  been  almost  as  fatal  to  the  cause  of  hberty 
»  any  system  could  have  been  within  the 
time,  vet,  in  other  respects,  it  has  done  more 
good  than  all  the  reasonings  of  all  the  philo- 
sophers of  the  age  could  have  done  in  a  much 
longer  time:  it  has  taught  them  a  new  doc- 
trine, which  no  experience  can  shake,  and 
which  reason, must  confirm^  That  Kingi  can 
do  no  good** 

(Pace  14  and  part  of  15).— '^  Among  tiie 
probable  evils  resulting  from  the  kingly  office, 
the  principal  one,  and  indeed  the  only  one 
that  need  to  be  mentioned,  is  the  chance  of 
its  being  held  by  a  weak  or  a  wicked  man. 
When  the  office  is  hereditary,  it  is  scarcely  to 
be  expected  but  that  this  should  always  be  the 
case.  Considering  the  birth  and  education  of 
princesy  the  chance  of  finding  one  with  practi- 
cal common  sense,  is  hardly  to  be  reckoned 
among  possible  events;  nor  is  the  prc^biiity 
kss  strong  against  their  having  virtue.  The 
temptations  to  wickedness  arlsmg  from  their 
situation ,  are  too  powerful  to  be  resbted .  The 
persuasive  arts  or  all  their  flatterers,  the  com- 
panions of  their  youth,  the  ministers  of  their 
pleasures,  and  every  person  with  whom  they 
ever  converse,  arc  necessarily  employed  to  in- 
duce them  to  increase  their  revenue,  by  op- 
pressing the  people,  whom  they  are  taught  from 
their  cradle,  to  consider  as  beasts  of  burthen ; 
and  what  must  almost  insure  the  triumph  of 
wickedness  in  their  tempers,  is,  the  idea  that 
the^acttotallv  and  for  ever  without  restraint. 
This  is  an  allurement  to  vice,  that  even  men 
of  sense  could  scarcely  resist.  Impress  it  on 
the  mind  of  any  man,  that  he  can  do  no  wrongs 
and  he  will  soon  convince  you  of  your  mis- 
take. 

"Take  this  general  summary  of  the  evils 
arising  from  hereditary  monarchy,  under  any 
restrictions  that  can  be  proposed,  and  place  it 
dn  one  side  of  the  account,  and  state,  on  the 
other  side,  the  truth  which  I  believe  no  man 
of  reflection  will  hereafter  call  in  (Question, 
That  Kings  can  do  no  good^  and  the  fhends  of 
liberty  will  no  longer  be  in  doubt  which  way 
you  will  decide  the  <{uestioa  *chtive  to  that 
part  of  your  constitution 


(Page  $3  to  96).— <"  Bat  H  will  be sud, lain 
too  late,  with  all  these  observations,  on  the 
necessity  of  proscribing  royalty  from  your 
constitution.  The  cause  is  already  judged  ia 
the  minds  of  tlic  whole  people  of  France;  and 
their  wishes  will  surel  v  be  the  nile  of  yoar 
conduct.  I  supposf  that,  without  being  re- 
minded of  your  duty  by  a  stranger,  one  of  your 
first  resolutions  would  be,  to  fix  a  national 
anathema  on  every  vestige  of  regal  power, 
and  endeavour  to  wipe  out  from  Uie  humaa 
character  the  stain  which  it  received  with  its 
veneration  for  kings  and  hereditary  claims.* 
But  it  requires  much  reflection,  to  be  welt 
aware  to  what  extent  this  duty  should  cariy 
you.  There  are  many  vices  in  your  constilu- 
tion,  which  though  not  appsrently  connected 
with  the  king,  had  their  origin  in  regal  idcaa. 
To  purify  the  whole  code  nrom  these  vices, 
and  to  purge  human  nature  from  their  efiecis, 
it  wiH  be  necessary  to  resort  to  many  princi- 
ples which  appear  not*  to  have  struck  the 
minds  of  the  trst  assembly. 

''  Yon  will  permit  mc  to  hint  at  some  of  the 
great  outlines  of  what  may  be  expected  from 
you  under  the  peculiar  advantages  with  whfcb, 
you  meet  to  form  a  elorious  republic.  Al- 
though many  of  mv  ideas  may  be  perfect^ 
superfluous,  being  the  same  as  will  occur  to 
every  member  of  your  body,  yet  it  is  possible 
that  some  of  them  may  strike  the  mind  in  a 
new  point  of  light,  and  lead  to  reflections 
which  would  not  rise  from  any  other  quarler. 
Should  this  be  the  case  in  the  smallest  degr^, 
it  ought  to  be  considered,  both  by  you  and 
me,  as  an  ample  reward  for  our  pains  in  writ- 
ing and  in  reading  this  fetter. 

"  On  considering  the  subjectof  government, 
when  the  mind  is  once  set  loose  ^om  the 
shackles  of  royalty,  it  finds  itself  in  a  ne«r 
world :  it  rises  to' a  more  extensive  view  of 
^ every  circumstance  of  the  social  state.  Hu-' 
man*^ nature  assumes  a  new  and  more  elevated 
shape,  and  displays  many  moral  featares, 
which,  from  having  been  always  disguised, 
were  not  known  to  exist.  In  tnis  case,  it  is 
a  long  time  before  w«  acquire  a  habit  of  tnio-» 
ing  effects  to  their  proper  causes,  and  of  ap» 
plying  the  easy  and  simple  remedy  to  those' 
vices  of  onr  nature  which  society  Teeuires  us 
to  restrain.  This,  I  apprehend,  is  tne  source 
of  by  far  the  greatest  difficulties  with  whicli 
you  have  to  contend  We  are  so  much  used, 
m  government,  to  the  most  comphesfted  syi-*' 
tems,  as  being  necessanr  to  support  those  im- 
positions, without  which  it  has  been  supposed 
impossible  for  men  to  be  governed,  that  It  is 
an  unusual  task  to  conceive  of  the  simplicity 
to  which  the  business  of  goiwmment  may  wb 
reduced,  and  to  which  it  mutt  be  reduced.  If 
we  would  have  it  answer  the  purpose  of fm)** 
moting  happiness. 

"  After  proscribing  royalty,  wHh  all  its  up* 
pendages,  I  suppose  it  will  not  be  thought  ne-' 
cessary  in  France  to  support  any  other  errors 
and  superstitions  of  a  similar  complexion ;  bul" 
that  undisguised  reason,  in  all  iliingS|  will  be* 
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prpferred  to  the  cloak  of  imposition.    Sboold 
this  be  the  case,  you  will  conceive  it  no  lon- 

fiT  necessary  to  maintain  a  national  church, 
his  establishment  is  so  manifestly  an  impo- 
fiiion  upon  the  judgment  of  ma^^kind,  that 
the  constituting  assembljf  must  have  consi- 
dered it  in  that  light.  It  is  one  of  those  mo- 
narchical ideas,  which  pay  us  the  wretched 
compliment  of  supposmg,  that  we  are  not 
capaole  of  being  eoverned  by  our  own  reason. 
To  suppose  that  Sie  people  of  France  are  to 
learn  the  mode  of  worshipping  God  from  the 
decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent,  is  certainly  as 
absurd  as  it  would  be  to  appeal  to  such  a 
toimcily  to  learn  how  to  breathe,  or  to  open 
their  eyes.  Neither  is  it  true,  as  is  argued  by 
|he  advocates  of  this  part  of  your  constitution, 
that  the  preference  there  given  to  one  mode 
of  worship,  by  the  payment  of  the  Catholic 
priests  from  the  national  purse,  to  the  exclu* 
sion  of  others,  was  founded  on  the  idea  of  the 
property  supposed  to  have  been  possesised  by 
that  church,  and  which,  by  the  assembly,  was 
declared  to  be  thenceforward  the  property  of 
the  nation. 

**  The  church,  in  this  sense  of  the  word. 
8igni6es  nothing  but  a  mode  of  worship;  and 
to  prove  that  a  mode  can  be  a  proprietor  of 
lands,  requires  a  subtility  of  logic  that  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  refute.  The  fact  is.  the  church, 
considered  as  an  hierarchy^  was  always  neccs** 
lary  to  the  support  of  royalty ;  and  your  as- 
eembly,  with  great  consistency  of  design, 
wishing  to  preserve  something  of  the  old  fa* 
%vCf  preserved  something  of  this  necessary 
prop.  But  as  the  fabric  is  now  overturned, 
the  prop  may  be  safely  taken  away.  I  am 
confident  that  monarchy  and  hierarchy  will  be 
buried  in  the  same  grave,  and  that  in  France 
they  will  not  survive  the  present  year.*' 

(Page  M,)— "  After  laying  down  the  great 
fundamental  principle,  that  all  men  are  equal 
in  their  rights,  it  ought  to  be  the  invariable 
object  of  the  social  compact  to  insure  the 
exercise  of  that  equality,  b^  rendering  them 
as  equal  in  all  sorts  of  eiyoyments,  as  can 
possioly  be  consistent  with  i^ood  order,  indus- 
try, and  the  reward  of  merit.  Every  indivi- 
dual ouftht  to  he  rendered  as  independent  of 
every  other  individual  as  possible ;  and,  at  the 
eauie  time,  as  dependent  as  possible  on  the 
whole  community.  ^   . 

**  On  this  undeniable  maxim,  I  think  the 
following  positions  ought  to  be  founded  and 
guftrantoeain  the  constitutional  code:"— ^ 

Mr.  Lautun. — I  found  this  letter  in  Mr. 
Hardy's  house  among  his  other  papers. 

[It  was  read.] 

''  To  the  London  Corresponding  Society. 

^^  Gentlemen ; — I  have  lately  published  a 
small  treatise  under  the  title  of  '  A  Letter  lo 

*  Ihe  National  Convention  of  Fhince,  on  the 
^  DefecU  in  the  constitution  of  1791,  and  the 
'  eiteai  of  the  Amendments  which  ouglht  to 

*  be  applied.'    Although  the  observatioiia  eon- 


tained  in  this  letter  are  more  particularly  ap- 
plicable to  the  French  nation  in  the  present 
crisis  of  its  government,  yet,  as  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  society  are  every  where  the  same, 
their  examination  cansiot  be  unseasonable  in 
any  nation  or  at  any  time.  Believing,  there- 
fore, that  the  subject  of  this  treatise  will  not 
be  thought  foreign  to  the  great  object  of  your 
association,  I  present  a  copy  of  it  to  you,  with 
the  same  confidence  as  1  have  done  to  the 
National  Convention,  and  to  the  Constitu- 
tional Society  in  London :  a  confidence  arising 
from  the  full  persuasion  that  the  work  is 
founded  in  truth  and  reason. 

*'  I  take  the  liberty  at  the  same  time  to  send 
you  a  copy  of  another  publication,  intituled| 
<  Advice  to  the  Privileged  Orders.' 

**  The  present  disposition  in  Europe  towards 
a  geneiul  revolution  in  the  principle  of  govern* 
ment,  is  founded  in  a  current  of  opinion  too 
powerful  to  be  resisted,  as  well  as  too  sacred  to 
be  treated  with  neglect.  It  is  the  duty  of  every 
individual  to  assist,  not  only  in  removing  the 
obstructions  that  are  found  in  the  way  of  this 
revolution,  but  in  ascertaining  with  as  much 
precision  as  possible  the  nature  of  the  object 
to  be  aimed  at,  and  the  consequences  to  bo 
expected  from  the  attainment.  It  is  above 
all  things  to  be  desired  that  the  convictions  to 
be  acquired  firom  rational  discussion,  should 
precedfe  and  preclude  those  which  must  result 
from  physical  exertion. 

^  Such,  I  believe,  is  the  object  of  your  so* 
ciety,  and  such  is  certainly  that  of  your  friend 
and  servant,  Joel  Bablow." 

'<  London,  Oct.  6th,  1793. 
Addressed  *'To   the  London  Cor- 

re<«ponding  Society,  care  of  Mr. 

Thomas  Hardy,  No.  9,  Piccadilly." 

Mr.  G arrow  to  Mr.  Johnson  — Who  was  the 
author  of  this  pamphlet,  which  appears  to 
have  been  published  by  you,  intituled  **  Ad-> 
vice  to  the  Privileged  Orders  ?" — I  published  a 
pamphlet  with  that  title  for  Mr.  Barlow :  I 
believe  this  is  it. 

Do  you  know  whether  he  was  the  sole  au- 
thor of  it,  or  were  there  any  other  persona 
concerned  in  it  i—l  cannot  tell ;  but  I  really 
believe  he  was  the  sole  author. 

Which  you  published  in  the  same  way,  I 
suppose,  as  you  did  the  other — Had  it  a  large 
sale  ? — ^Not  a  very  large  sale ;  not  many  more 
than  a  thousand,  I  beucve. 

[Extracts  read  from  "  Advice  to  the  Privi- 
leged Orders  of  the  several  States  of  Europe, 
resulting  from  the  Necessity  and  Propriety  of 
a  General  Revolution  in  the  Principles  of  Go^ 
vemment.  Part  I.  the  Third  Edition,  by  Joel 
Barlow.'*] 

(From  paee  17  to  page  SO).— ^  Mr.  Burke, 
however,  in  nis  defence  of  royalty,  does  not 
rely  on  this  argument  of  the  compact.  Whe- 
ther it  be  that  oe  is  conscious  oi  its  futility. 
or  that  in  his  rage  he  forgets  that  he  has  used 
ity   he  i§  perp^MnUy  i^urrinjg  to  the  last 
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ground  that  has  yet  been  heard  of  on  wfaidi 
ive  are  called  upon  to  consider  kings,  even  as 
a  tolerable  nuisance,  and  to  support  the  exist- 
ing forms  ut  government ;  this  ground  is  the 
general  good  of  the  ctnnhninity.  It  is  said  to 
be  dangerous  to  pull  down  systems  that  are 
already  funned,  or  even  to  attempt  to  im- 
prove them ;  and  it  is  likewise  said,  that, 
were  they  peaceably  destroyed,  and  we  had 
society  to  build  up  anew,  it  would  be  best  to 
create  hereditary  kings,  hereditary  orders,  and 
exclusive  privileges. 

**  These  are  sober  opinions,  uniting  a  class 
9f  reasoners  too  numerous  and  too  respect- 
able to  be  treated  with  contempt.  I  believe, 
however,  that  their  number  is  every  day  di- 
minishing ;  and  I  believe  the  example  which 
France  will  soon  be  obliged  to  exhibit  to  the 
world  on  this  subject,  will  ii>duce  every  man 
to  reject  them  who  is  not  personally  and  ex- 
clusively interested  in  their  support. 

**  The  inconsistency  of  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly, in  retaining  an  hereditary  king,  armed 
with  an  enormous  civil  list,  to  wage  war  with 
a  popular  government,  has  induced  some  per- 
sons to  predict  the  downfall  of  their  constitu- 
tion ;  but  this  measure  had  a  different  origin 
from  what  is  commonly  assigned  to  it,  and 
will  probably  have  a  diflerent  issue;  it  was 
the  result  rather  of  local  and  temporary  cir- 
cumstances, than  of  any  general  belief  in  the 
utility  of  kings,  under  any  modifications  or 
limifatious  that  could  be  attached  to  the 
office. 

**  It  is  to  be  observed,/ri<,  that  the  French 
had  a  king  upon  their  hands  :  this  king  had 
always  been  considered  as  a  well-disposed 
man ;  so  that,  by  a  fatality  somewhat  singular, 
though  not  unexampled  in  regal  history ,  he 
gained  the  love  of  the  people  almost  in  pro- 

Sortion  to  the  mischief  which  he  did  them. 
econdtt/,  their  king  had  very  powerful  family 
connexions  in  the  sovereigns  of  Spain,  Aus- 
tria, Naples,  and  Sardinia,  besides  his  relations 
within  the  kingdom,  whom  it  was  necessary 
to  attach,  if  possible,  to  the  interests  of  the 
community.  Thirdly^  the  Revolution  was 
considered  by  all  Europe  as  a  high  and  dan- 
gerous experiment;  it  was  necessary  to  hide, 
as  much  as  possible,  the  appearance  of  its 
magnitude  from  the  eye  ot  the  distant  ob- 
server. The  reformers  considered  it  as  their 
dut^  to  produce  an  internal  regeneration  of 
society,  rather  than  an  external  change  in  the 
appearance  of  the  court ;  to  set  in  order  the 
counting-house  and  the  kitchen,  before  ar- 
ranging the  |Jrawin£-room.  This  would  leave 
the  sovereigijis  of  Europe  totally  without  a 
pretext  for  interfering,  while  it  wo«ld  be 
consoling  to  that  class  of  philosophers  who 
still  belieyed  in  the  compatibility  of  royalty 
and  liber^.  Fourthly^  this  decree  that  France 
thould  have  a  king,  and  that  he  could  do  no 
vrong,  was  passed  at  an  early  period  of  their 
operations,  when  the  above  reasons  were  ap- 
parently more  urgent  than  they  were  aAer- 
(varijs;  or>prvbabl^  will  ever  be  again. 


^  From  these  Considerations  we  may  con- 
clude thai  royalty  is  preserved  in  France  for 
reasons  which  are  fugitive ;  that  a  majority  of 
the  Constituent  Assembly  did  not  believe  in 
it  as  an  abstract  principle;  that  a  m^ortty  of 
the  people  will  learn  to  be  dis^isted  with  so 
unnatural  ^d  ponderous  a  delonnity  in  their 
new  edifice,  and  will  soon  hew  it  off. 

**  After  this  improvement  shall  have  been 
made,  a  few  years  experience  in  the  face  of 
Eurofte,  and  on  so  great  a  theatre  as  that  of 
France,  will  probably  leave  but  one  opinbn, 
in  the  minds  of  honest  men,  relative  to  the 
republican  principle,  or  thejgreat  simplicity  of 
nature,  applied  to  the  organization  of  society.*' 

(Page  21  ) — ^**  It  depends  on  a  much  more 
important  class  of  men,  the  class  that  cannot 
wnle,  and  in  a  great  measure  on  those  who 
cannot  read ;  it  is  to  be  decided  by  men  who 
reason  better  without  books,  than  we  do  with 
ail  the  books  in  the  world  :  takine  it  ibr 
granted,  therefore,  that  a  general  revolution  is 
at  hand,  whose  progress  is  irreMutihle^  my  ob» 
ject  is  to  contemplate  its  prolmble  effects,  and 
to  comfort  those  who  are  afflicted  at  the 
prospect.'' 

Mr.  Garrow  to  Mr.  JbAiiMa.-*-Did  you  pub- 
tish  the  former  editions  of  this  work) — I  did. 

Perhaps  you  mean  that  the  sale  of  each 
edition  was  not  more  than  you  mentioned  ?^- 
There  were  three  editions,  five  hundred  each 
edition,  and  there  were  a  considerable  number 
left. 

Was  this  first  published  before  the  death  of 
the  late  king  of  the  French,  or  not? 

Mr.  Johtiton. — What  is  the  date  in  the  title- 
page  ? 

Mr.  Garrow. — This  is  the  third  edition — Do 
you  know  whether  this  was  published  before, 
or  after  that  event } — I  cannot  tell ;  I  think  it 
was  published  in  1799,  or  1791. 

Mr.  Garrt^w  to  Mr.  JoAiuom  — Be  so  good 
as  look  at  that  pamphlet :  it  is  called  ^  A 
Letter  to  the  Addressers,  by  Thomas  Paine." 
Do  you  know  whether  any  pamphlet  of  that 
sort  was  published  by  Thomas  Paine  ? — Cer«- 
tainly  there  was. 

Do  you  believe  this  to  be  one  of  the  copies 
that  were  so  published  P—I  believe  it  ts» 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  know  any  thing 
of  the  cheap  edition  or  not ;  do  you  know 
how  soon  the  cheap  edition  came  out  after  the 
first  edition } — No. 

Have  you  seen  any  of  the  cheap  edition  f-^ 
Yes. 

Do  you  know  whether  that  was  published 
about  the  same  time  ? — It  was  publisihed  after 
the  large  edition ;  I  do  not  know  how  long. 

Look  at  that  copy  of  the  cheap  edition,  and 
say  whether  you  believe  that  to  be  one  of  the 
copies  that  were  published  ?— I  cannot  say, 
because  any  printer  may  copy  this. 

Mr.  Ertkine. — Do  you  mean  to  swear  that 
the  lam  edition  is ;  that  either  is  ? — No.  I 
only  beuevc  it  from  the  appearance  of  it  ^  anv 
printer  may  copy  it,      . 
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Mr;  -Gmnm. — ^You  have  already  said,  that 
\ou  believe  that  to  be  one  of  the  cojnes  of  the 
large  edition  whicb  waa  ]Hiblisbed  by  Mr. 
Paiue  ^~It  has  all  the  apj)earaiu:e  of  it ;  any 
printer  may  take  a  fac  simile  copy  of  it. 

Upon  looking  at  il,'do  you  believe  it  to  be 
one>  or  have  }rou  an^  doubt  on  the  subject  i^ — 
I  cannot  potitiveiy  say;  a  printer  may  print 
a  fyc  simile  of  it. 

Do  you  believe  that  to  have  been  printed 
by  a  printer  making  a  fac  simile  without  au- 
thority, or  to  be  one  of  the  original  edition } 
I  ask  you  upon  your  oath.^ — I  cannot  say^  be  - 
cause  a  printer  can  make  a  fac  simile. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £yre.— Unless  he  can 
»feak  fro«  the  type,  or  the  intrinsic  circum- 
stances, it  is  nothing. — I  really  cannot  so 
speak. 

Mr.  Garrow. — ^Whom  does  that  appear  in 
the  title-page  to  be  printed  by  ? — Symonds. 

Is  there  any  other  person  named  as  the 
publisher } — And  Clio  Kickman.  ■ 

Had  you  communications  with  the  author 
upon  the  subject  of  an  edition  of  the  Address 
to  the  Addressers? — I  beg  leave  to  address 
the  Court. — My  lord,  this  publication  has 
been  deemed  a  libel 

Mr.  Oarroip.-^I  am  not  asking  the  witness 
whether  he  published  or  sold  any  of  them,  or 
whether  he  lent  any  one,  but  whether  he  had 
4mv  communication  with  the  auther  upon  the 
subject  ?~The  author  printed  it,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  when  I  was  in  the  country ; 
I  was  at  Mar^te,  I  believe^  at  the  time  when 
he  printed  this  pamphlet. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre.— Hitherto  I  do 
not  observe,  that  you  have  laid  a  ffround  for 
asking  any  question  about  this  booK. 

Mr.  Attorney  Oeneral. — ^We  will  postpone 
the  examination  of  Mr.  Johnson  at  present. 

Mr.  Garrow. — We  will  now  read  the  rest  of 
the  Minute  of  the  Constitutional  Society  of 
the  19th  of  October,  which  your  lordship  re* 
collects  we  postponed  in  order  to  read  Mr. 
Barlow's  book. 

[It  was  read*] 

**  Ordered,  That  the  secretary  be  directed 
to  transmit  a  co{>y  of  the  Ar^s  of  to-morrow 
to  each  of  the  members  of  this  society. 

**  Read,  Th«  following  letter,  and  inclosed 
address  to  the  National  Convention  of  France, 
from  the  London  Corresponding  Society. 

*'  To  D.  Adams,  secretary  to  the  Society  for 
Constitutional  Information. 

«*  Sir ; — ^Your  favour  of  the  third  instant, 
informing  us,  that  our  proposal  for  addressing 
the  French  National  Convention,  had  met 
with  tlie  approbation  of  the  Society  for  Con- 
stitutional  Information,  we  have  enclosed  you 
a  copjr  of  the  address  we  have  drawn  up,  and 
mean  to  send,  the  society  at  large  having  ap- 
proved of  it. 

**  Not  in  the  least  presuming  to  propose  it 
for  the  adoption  of  your  society,  ourselves  will 
joyfoHy.  throw  4t  aside,  and  es  readily  sub- 
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scttbe  to  any  production  of  your's,  better  cal- 
culated to  answer  the  purpose,  and  less  un- 
worthy being  presented  to  so  august  an  as* 
sembly. 

**  Should  no  other  be  produced,  we  imagine 
this  plain,  but  honest  address,  will  be  adopted 
by  some  other  societies,  in  concurrence  with 
our  own ;  and  respecting  the  manner  of  sign- 
ing, of  conveying,  and  of  presenting  it,  your 
better  experienced  advice  will  greatly  oblige, 
gentlemen,  your  very  humble  servants,  for  the 
committee  of  the  London  Corresponding  So** 
ciety,  (Signed) 

"  Maurice  IViAROAaoT,  chairmait 
"  TuoMAs  Hardy,  secretary." 
•'Thursday,  llth  October,  ITW." 

"  Frenchmen  !— While  foreign  robbers  arc 
ravaging  your  territories,  under  the  specious 
pretext  of  justice ;  cruelty  and  desolation 
leading  on  their  van,  perfidy  with  treacherv 
bringing  up  their  rear,  yet  mercy  and  friend- 
ship impudently  held  forth  to  the  world  as 
the  sole  motives  of'  their  incursions,  the  op- 
pressed part  of  mankind  forgetting,  for  awhil^ 
their  own  sufferings,  feel  only  for  yours,  and 
with  an  anxious  eye  watch  the  event,  fer- 
vently supplicatinjg  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  the 
Universe  to  be  favourable  to  your  cause,  so 
intimately  blended  with  their  own. 

**  Frowned  upon  by  an  oppres»ve  system 
of  control,  whose  gradual,  but  continued  en 
croachments,  have  deprived  this  nation  of 
nearly  all  its  boasted  liberty,  and  brought  us 
almost  to  that  abject  state  of  slavery,  from 
which  you  have  so  emerged,  5,()00  British 
citizens,  indignant,  manfully  step  forth  to 
rescue  their  country  from  the  opprobrium 
brought  upon  it,  by  the  supine  conduct  of 
those  in  power.  They  conceive  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  Britons  to  countenance  and  assist,  to 
the  utmost  of  their  power,  the  champions  of 
human  happiness,  and  to  swear  to  a  nation, 
proceeding  on  the  plan  you  have  adopted,  an 
inviolable  friendship.  Sacred  from  this  day 
be  that  friendship  between  us  !  And  may  ven- 
geance to  the  uttermost,  overtake  the  man 
who  hereafter  shall  attempt  to  cause  a  rupture. 

**  Though  we  appear  so  few  at  present,  be 
assured.  Frenchmen,  that  our  number  in- 
creases daily ;  it  is  true,  that  the  stern  up- 
lifted arm  of  authoritv  at  present  keeps  back 
the  timid,  that  busily  circulated  impostors 
hourly  mislead  the  credulous,  and  that  court 
intimacy,  with  avowed  French  tredtors,  has 
some  effect  on  the  unwary,  and  on  the  am- 
bitious. But,  with  certainty,  we  can  inform 
you,  friends  and  freemen,  that  information 
makes  a  rapid  progress  among  us.  Curiosity 
has  taken  possession  of  the  public  mind;  the 
conjoint  reign  of  ignorance  and  despotism 
passes  awav.  Men  now  ask  each  other,  what 
IS  freedom  r  what  are  our  rights  ?  Frenchmen, 
you  are  already  free,  and  Britons  are  preparing; 
to  become  so ! 

**  Castine  fkr  from  us  the  criminal  preju- 
dices artfulTy  inculcaied  by  evil-minded  men. 
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and  wily  -courtiers ;  we,  instead  of  natural 
enemies,  at  lenglh  discover  in  Frenchmen, 
«ur  fellow  citizens  of  the  world,  and  our 
brethren  hy  the  same  Heavenly  Father^  who 
created  us  for  the  purpose  of  loving  and  mu- 
tually assisting  each  other;  but  not  to  hate» 
and  to  be  ever  ready  to  cut  each  others  throats, 
at  the  command  of  weak  or  ambitious  kings^ 
and  corrupt  ministers. 

^  Seeking  our  real  enemies,  we  find  them 
in  our  bosoms ;  we  feel  ourselves  inwardly 
torn  by,  and  ever  the  victims  of  a  restless, 
all-consuming  aristocracy,  hitherto  the  bane 
4)f  every  nation  under  the  sun !  Wisely  have 
^ou  tcted  in  expelling  it  ftwa  France. 

**  Warm  as  are  our  wishes  for  your  success, 
•eager  as  we  are  to  behold  freedom  triumphant, 
and  man  tvwy  where  restored  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  just  rights,  a  sense  of  our  duty,  as 
orderly  dtizena,  forliids  our  flying  in  arms  to 
^our  assistance ;  our  governmentlias  pledged 
the  national  faith  to  remain  neutral :— in  a 
struggle  of  liberty  against  despotbm,  Britons 
remain  neutral  I  O  shame  I  But  we  have 
entrusted  our  king  with  discretionary  powers; 
—we  therefore  must  obey;-^our  hands  are 
lKNind,hut  our  hearts  are  free,  and  they  are 
with  you. 

*'  Let  German  desoots  act  as  they  please. 
We  shall  nyoice  at  tneir  fall,  compassionating 
however  their  enslaved  subjects.  We  hope 
this  tyranny  of  their  masters  will  prove  the 
«neans  of  reinstating,  io  the  full  enjoyment  of 
their  rights  and  liberties,  millions  of  our  fel- 
iow  creatures. 

'<  With  unconcern,  therefore,  we  view  the 
elector  of  Hanover  join  his  troops  to  traitors 
and  robbers ;  but  the  king  of  Great  Britain 
'will  do  well  to  remember,  that  this  country  is 
not  Hanover. — Should  he  forget  this  distinc- 
tion, we  will  not. 

<<  While  you  enjoy  the  envied  slory  of  be- 
ing the  unaided  defenders  of  freedom,  we 
fondly  anticipate,  in  idea,  the  numerous  blee- 
sings  mankind  will  enjoy,  if  you  succeed,  as 
we  ardently  wish,  the  triple  alliance  Jnot  of 
crownS|  but)  of  the  people  of  America,  France, 
and  Britain,  will  give  free<lom  to  Europe,  and 
peace  to  the  whofe  world.  Dear  friends,  you 
combat  for  the  advantage  of  the  human  race. 
How  well  puichai^d  wUl  be,  though  at  the 
etpense  ofmuch  blood,  the  glorious,  the  un- 

£recedented  privilege  of  saying,  mankind  is 
ee !  Tysants  ami  tyranny  are  no  more ! 
Peace  reigns  on  the  earth  1  And  this  is  the 
work  of  Frenchmen." 

<-  Resolved ;— That  the  thanks  of  this  so- 
ciety be  ^ven  to  the  London  Corresponding 
bociety,  lor  the  above  address  transmitted  by 
them ;  and  that  the  secretary  acquaint  them, 
this  society  do  highly  approve  of  the  spirit  of 
the  same.'' 

{The  following  entries  were  read  from  the 
books  M"  the  Society  ibr  Constitutional 
Information.] 

*^  At  a  meetu^  of  the  aodety  held  at  tba 


Crown  and  Anchor4KverOf  Strand,  Friday, 
October  19, 170a, 

*'  PECSERT, 

«<  Mr.  J.  H.  Tooke  in  the  chair. 

«  Mr  Sturch,  Mr.  Hull,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams,  Mr.  Merry,  Dr.  Edwards,  Mf. 
Pearson,  Mr.  Ausell,  Mr.  Sharpc,  Mr. 
Brookbank,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Banks,  Mr. 
Bonney,  Mr.  Peacock,  Mr.  Walford,  Mr. 
Chatfield,  Mr.  Joyce,  Mr.  HolcrofL  Mr. 
Balmanno,  Mr.  Richter,  lord  Edward  Fitz* 
gerald,  Mr.  Sinclair. 

**  Mr.  Sturch  produced  and  read  to  the  so- 
ciety the  following  answer  he  was  directed  to 
prepare  to  Mr.  Joel  Barlow,  which  was  ap- 
proved of  and  published  together  with  Mr* 
barlow's  letter  to  this  society  ui  the  papers. 

**  Sir; — ^your  manly  and  energetic  addresa 
to  the  National  Convention  in  1*  ranee,  having 
been  received  by  the  Society  for  Constitifr* 
tional  Information,  and  read  at  their  last 
meeting,  they  cannot  hesitate  to  return  you 
their  unanimous  thanks  for  so  valuable  a  pre* 
sent,  and  to  express  in  the  warmest  terms 
their  hearty  approbation  of  its  spirit  and  ten* 
dency  t  your  httle  treatise,  by  exhibiting  the 
most  important  political  truths  in  a  new  and 
striking  (toint  oi  Vttew,  is,  in  their  opinwn, 
happily  calculated  to  inform  the  in<|uiring 
mind,  and  to  inspire  an  ardent  and  enlighten- 
ed tieaX  for  the  freedom  and  happiness  of 
mankind.  In  tlits  opinion,  they  doubt  not, 
the  public  voice  will  concur,  when  the  pam- 

EbleC  shall  have  obtained  that  general  circu* 
ttion  to  which  its  merits  entitle  it. 
^  It  is  with  reason  that  you  think  the  sub- 
ject of  your  book  not  foreign  to  the  oreat  ob- 
ject of  the  society,  which  has  invariably  been, 
tq  lead  their  countrymen  to  think  for  them- 
selves on  the  momentous  subject  of  govern- 
meut,  and  thus  to  produce  an  universal  and 
practical  conviction  of  one  great  truth,  that 
without  a  real  representation  of  the  people, 
frequently  renewed,  there  can  be  no  effectual 
check  to  that  system  of  corruption,  by  which 
the  public  treasure  is  sqiandered ;'  no  secunty 
for  that  portion  of  liberty  which  we  shall  en* 
joy,  nor  any  rational  hope  that  government 
will  be  conducted  with  a  view  to  its  only  pro- 
per object,  the  happiness  of  the  many,  aad 
not  the  interest  of  the  few. 

''  The  society  observe,  with  heart- felt  satis- 
fiiction,  that  in  the  present  great  crisis  of  hu- 
man adairs  while  some  writers  are  found  even 
in  this  country,  who  openly  proclaim  what 
they  call  the  '  cause  of  kings'  in  opposition  to 
the  cause  of  the  people,  whom  they  iropu* 
dently  term  the  '  swinish  multitude ;'  there 
are  not  wanting  on  the  other  hand,  men  of 
the  first  character  and  ability  who  nobly  vin- 
dicate the  rights  of  man,  and  they  trust,  tliat 
Siur  excellent  writings  in  general,  and  the 
tter  to  the  Convention  of  Prance  in  particu- 
lar, will  be  eminently  conducive  to  tne  suo« 
cess  and  final  triumph  of  that  causci  which 
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you  jusdt  style  <  the  most  glorious  that  ever 
*'  ennigea  the  attentioa  of  mankind.' 
"Joel  Bartow,  esq/' 


%* 


Head  t^ie  ibllowiti^  letter  from  the  Lon- 
don Corresponding  Sociey : 

*  Eondbn,  Qcfoter  18, 1T92. 

**  Sir ; — The  London  Corresponding  Society 
learn,  with  pleasure,  that  the  Society  for 
CoBstitutiooal  Information  approve  the  S])irit 
of  our  address ;  but  to  come  back  to  tlie  point, 
we  imagine  that  as  you  had  previously  ap- 
proved the  measure,  and  as  you  now  like  the 
spirit  of  the  address,  wc  may  with  propriety, 
ask  you,  whether  you  will  concur  with  us  m 
sending  thai  address,  or  whether  you  wifl 
draw  up  another  better  suited  to  the  present 
oircumstances ;  and  permit  us  to  join  you  in 
transmitting  it  lo  the  French  National  Con- 
vention.— I  am,  Mr,  for  the  committee  of  the 
delegates  of  the  London  Corresponding  Society, 
your  very  humble  servant, 

**  MAoaxcE  Maroahot,  chairman. 
'^D.  Adams,  secretary  to  the  $o- 

eiaty  for  Constitutional  Infor* 

mation/' 

**  Resolved ; — That  the  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  confer  with  the  delegates  of  the 
LondoQ  Corresponding  Society,  on  an  address 
to  the  National  Convention  of  France.*' 

**  At  a  meeting  of  the  society  held  Friday, 
October  86, 1799,  al  the  Crown  and  Axtchor- 
tavern.  Strand, 

^  Mr.  John  Frost  in  the  chair, 

**  Mr.  Holcroft,  Mr.  Peacodc,  Mr.  Moore, 
Mr.  Hull.  Mr.  Walfbrd,  Dr.  Edwards,  Mr. 
Sharpe,  Mr.  Banks,  Mr.  Balmanno,  Dr. 
Maxwell,  Mr.  J.  Martin,  Mr.  Sinclair,  Mr. 
Sturch,  Mr.  Joyce,  colonel  Keating,  Mr. 
Pearson,  Mr.  Bonney,  Mr.  I.  Williams, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Tooke,  Mr.  Brookbank,  Mr. 
Dodson,  Mr.  Sutton,  Mr.  Bsiley,  Mr.  Mor- 
gan, Mr.  Barlow,  Mr.  Satchell^  Mr.  J. 
Adams,  Mr.  Richter,  Mr.  (^des. 

'^.The  secretary  read  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  at  the  last  meeting. 

**  Resorved ; — ^That  tbc  report  of  the  com- 
mittee be  re^committed. 

"  Ordered ;— That  the  secretary  do  procure 
correct  copies  of  the  manifesto,  published  by 
the  late  general  Burgoyne  while  in  America ; 
ofthe  first  manifesto  lately  published  by  the 
duke  of  Brunswick  in  France ;  of  the  last 
myal  proclamation  aeainst  writings  and  meet- 
ings in  England;  and  of  the  emperor's  recent 
proclamation  al  Brussels  on  the  same  subject 
la  Qfd^r  tb«^t  tl^ese  four  pieces  may  be  printed 
Curly  together  on  one  sheet  of  paper,  and  be 
transmitted  b^  this  society  to  all  the  assod- 
aUd  societies  in  Great  Britain. 

**  Resolved ; — That  the  above  order  be  pub- 
lished in  the  newspapers. 

^  Resolved ; — ^That  at  the  next  meeting  of 

Sis  society,  they  do  consider  of  an  answer  to 
a  Ix>ndon  Corresponding  Society  on  the 


8ttb{ecl  of  their  letter,  aceompanyttte  Iheir  ad^ 
dress  to  the  National  Convention  of  France. 

**  Resolved :— That  at  the  said  meeUng,  Vt» 
society  do  attend  to  the  example  of  the  Lon- 
don jCorresponding  Society^  and  consider  of 
an  address  to  the  National  Conventipa  of 
France." 

^*  At  a  meeiing  of  the  Society  for  Constittw 
tional  Information,  held  at  the  Crowe  asvl 
Ancfaoi^4)avcni,  Strand,  Friday,  Novcpriier -9, 


u 


Pa£S£VT, 


"  Mr.  Frost  in  tha  chair, 

^  Mr.  Tooke,  Mr.  BosviUe,  Mr.  Waisb,  Dr. 
Bdwaids,  Mr.  Bonney,  Mr.  J.  Mavtix^  Ma. 
Stmob,  Mr.  Sharp,  Mr.  Geddes,  colonafc 
Keating,  Mr.  Rae,  Mr.  BakewaU,  Mr.  Joyce^ 
Mr.  Barlow,  Mr.  Johnsoa^  Mr.  Sinalair, 
Mr.  Holcroft,  Mr.  Wiliiams,  Mr.  Hind,  Mn 
Tuffin,  Mr.  M.  Bush,  Mr.  6.  WtUiams^  Mr. 
Aspinal,  Mr.  Fitzgarald. 

**  Resolved ;— That  a  committee  of  corres- 
pondence be  appointed,  to  consider  of,  and 
prepare  answers  to  all  such  letters  as  are,  or 
may  be.  sent  to  this  society. 

*•  Ordered ;— That  the  answer  to  the  letter 
ofthe  London  Corresponding  Society,  acorn- 
panying  their  address  to  the  National  Con^ 
vention  of  France,  be  referred  to  the  said 
committee. 

**  Resolved ;— That  a  committee  be  appoint- 
ed  to  consider  of  an  address  to  the  Na^nal- 
Convention  of  France. 

'*  Resolved  ;--That  Messrs.  Barlow,  Sin- 
clan-,  and  Tuffin,  do  compose  the  said  com- 
mittee :  and  that  the  said  committee  be  re- 
quested to  make  their  report  on  Friday  next.** 

^  At  a  meeting  of  the  societjr  ibr  ConetittH 
tio&al  Information,  held  at  tne  Crown  and 
Aacfaor,  Strand,  Friday  9th  Novembar,  1709. 

"  PaESENT, 

'<  Lord  Sempill  in  the  chairji 

^  Mr.  Boti^e,  Mr.  Rae,  Mr,  Hull,  M». 
Shane,  Mr.  Jennings,  Mr  Sutton,  Mr.  Frost, 
Mr.  Tooke,  Mr.  Sturcb,  ooL  Keating,  Mr.Hol*. 
croft,  Mx.  Barlow,  Mr.  Taffin,  Mr*  Sinrtaar, 
lAx.  Margarot,  Mr,  Watts,  Mr.  Bichter, 
Mr.  Littlejohn,  captain  Perry,  Mr.  JoImi 
Martin,  Mr.  Banks,  Mr.  WilliaaBS»  MV. 
Geddes,  Mr.  Fits^mld,  Mr.  Parkinson, 
Mr.  Gerrald,  Mr.  Rickroan,  Bitr.  Bush,  jun., 
Mr.  Lockhart,  Mr.  Moore, 

^  The  committee  appointed  at  the  last 
meeting  to  prepare  an  address  from  Ms  so^ 
cicty  to  the  National  Convention  of  France, 
made  their  report,  andproduced  the  following 
address  which  was  read  and  approved : 

"  The  Society  for  Constitutional  Informatioli 
in  London,  to  the  National  Convention 
of  France. 

^'  Servants  of  a  Sovereign  People,  and  Be- 
nefactors of  Mankind ;— We  rrjoicc  that  your 
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revolutiOD  has  atrived  at  that  point  of  perftfC' 
tioD  which  will  pennit  us  to  address  you  bjr 
this  tide;  it  is  the  only  one  that  am  accord 
with  the  character  of  true  leanslators  Every 
sucoessive  epoch  in  your  amiirs,  has  added 
something  to  the  triumphs  of  liberty ;  and 
the  fflorious  victory  of  the  10th  of  August,  has 
finally  prepared  the  way  for  a  constitution, 
which  we  trust  you  will  establish  on  the  basis 
of  reason  and  nature. 

**  Coasidenng  the  mass  of  delusion  accu-* 
mulated  on  mankind,  to  obscure  their  under- 
standings,  you  cannot  be  astonished  at  the 
opposition  you  have  met  both  from  tyrants 
and  from  slaves.— « The  instrunient  used 
against  vou  by  each  of  these  classes  is  the 
same ;  rar  in  the  genealogy  of  human  raise- 
lieSy  ignorance  is  at  once  the  frairent  of  oppres- 
sion, and  the  child  of  submission. 

"The  events  of  everv  day  are  proving,  that 
your  cause  is  cherished  by  the  people  in  all 
your  continental  vicinity ;  that  a  majority  of 
each  of  those  nations  are  your  real  frieuds^ 
whMe  governments  have  tutored  them  into 
apparent  foes,  and  that  they  onlv  wait  to  be 
delivered  by  vour  arms  from  the  dreaded 
necessity  of  fignting  i^nst  them^ 

"  The  conditioD  of  Englishmen  is  less  to  be 
deplored — here  the  hand  of  oppression  has  not 
yet  ventured  completely  to  ravish  the  pen 
from  us,  nor  openly  to  point  the  sword  at  ynu. 
From  bosoms  burning  with  ardour  in  your 
cause,  we  tender  you  our  wannest  wishes  for 
the  full  extent  of  its  progress  and  success.  It 
is  indeed  a  sacred  cause ;  we  cherish  it  as  the 
pledge  of  your  happiness,  our  natural  and 
nearest  friends ;  ana  we  rely  upon  it  as  the 
bond  of  fraternal  union  to  the  human  race,  in 
which  union  our  own  nation  will  surely  be  one 
of  the  first  to  concur. 

**  Our  eovemment  has  still  the  power,  and 
perhaps  the  inclination,  to  employ  hirelii^ 
to  contradict  us ;  but  it  is  our  rnd  opinion^ 
that  we  now  speak  the  sentiments  of  a  great 
majority  of  the  English  nation. — ^The  people 
here  are  wearied  with  imposture,  and  worn 
out  with  war;  they  have  learned  to  reflect, 
that  both  the  one  and  the  other  arc  the  off- 
spring of  unnatural  combinations  in  society  as 
relative  to  systiems  of  government,  not  the 
result  of  the  natural  temper  of  nations,  as  re- 
lative to  eacb  others  happiness. 

f*Kio  on,  legislators,  m  the  work  of  human 
happiness — tm  benefits  will  in  part  be  ours, 
but  the  ^lofy  shaU  be  all  your  own  It  is  the 
reward  of  your  perseverance,  it  is  the  prize  of 
▼irtue.  The  sparks  of  liberty  preserved  in 
England  for  ages,)  like  the  coruscations  of 
the  northern  aurora,  served  but  to  show  the 
darkness  visible  in  the  rest  of  Europe.  The 
lustre  of  the  American  republic,  like  an  efful- 
sent  morning,  rose  with  increasing  vigour, 
out  still  too  distant  to  enlighten  our  heniis- 
]>here.  till  the  splendour  of  the  f^eneh  revolu- 
tion burst  forth  upon  the  nations,  in  thefull 
fervour  of  a  meridian  sun,  and  displayed  in 
tho  midst  of  the  European  world,  the  prac- 


tical result  of  principles  which  philoscmhy  had 
sought  in  the  shade  of  speculation,  and  which' 
experience  must  every  where  confirm.  It 
dispell  the  clouds  of  prejudice  from  all  people, 
revealsthe'secretsof  ail  despotism,  and  cre- 
ates a  new  character  in  (ban. 

**  In  this  career  of  improvement,  your  ex- 
ample will  be  soon   followed;    for    nations 
rising  from  their  lethargy,  will  reclaim  ther 
rights  of  man,  with  a  voice  which  man  cannot 
resists 

**  (Signed  by  order  of  the  Society) 

"  Sempill,  chairman. 
^  D.  Adams,  secretary. 

''  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  society 
be  given  to  the  committee  who  prepared  thi» 
above  address. 

''  Resolved,  That  Mr.  B8rk>w  and  Mr.  Frost 
be  deputed  by  this  society  to  present  the  ad* 
dress  of  tins  society  at  the  bar  of  the  National- 
Convention  of  France. 

'*  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  society 
be  given  to  Mr.  Barlow  and  Mp<  Frost  for' 
accepting  tlie  above  deputation. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  said  addre&s^be  signed 
by  the  chairman  and  secretary. 

"  Resolved,  that  a  subscription  be  opened 
in  this  society,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
the  efforts  of  France,  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 

**  Resolved,  Thai  the  above  resolution  be» 
published  in  the  morning  and  evening  papers. 

*'  Resolved,  That  an  answer  be  returned  By 
the  secretary,  to  the  London  Corresponding 
Society's  letter,  accompanied  by  a  few  copier 
of  Mr.  Paine*s  letters  to  the  French  people.** 

'<  At  a  meetii^  of  the  Society  for  ConstitiM 
tional  Information,  held  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor  tavern.  Strand,  Fridi^,  Idth  Novem.^' 
ber,  1792, 

**  Present, 

'^  Mr.  Bosville  in  the  chair, 

«  Mr.  aiarpc,  Mr.  Hull,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  Mr. 
Pearson,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Booney,  Mr. 
Moore,  Mr.  Jennin^.  Mr.  GerraM,  Dr. 
Edwards,  Mr.  J.  Wiltiams,  Mr.  Barlow,  Mr, 
Banks,  Mr.  Sturch,  Mr.  Tooke,  Mr.  Bush,, 
jun.  Mr.  AspinaL  Mr.  Rae,  Dr.  Smith,  col. 
Keatine,  Air.  Chatfield,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr- 
Holcrot^  Mr.  Balmanno,  Mr.  Phillips,  Mr. 
Sinclair,  Mr.  Parkinson,  Mr.  Joyce,  Mr. 
Grant,  Mr.  Tuffin,,  Mr.  Margarot,  Mr. 
Hardy,  Mr.  Milner,  Mr.  Watts,  Sir.  Bailey, 
capt.  Perry,  Mr.  Walford,  Mr.  Sutton. 

<<  Read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Phillips,  of  Leioes* 
ter,  requestine  that  the  particulars  of  this  so* 
ciety  might  fie  sent  him  for  the  purpose  of 
establishmg  a  constitutional  society  m  Uiat 
town. 

^  Ordered,  That  the  serrettuy  send  to  Mr/ 
Phillips,  such  of  the  publicatkMis  of  thi9- 
society,  as  he  may  think  necessarv  for  Che 
purpose  mentioned  in  Mr.  Phillips's  letter. 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  for  Constitu^ 
tioual  Information^  held  at  the  Crown  ami 
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Anchor  taTeni|  Strand,  Friday,  7th  December, 
1799, 

**  Presevt, 

Mr.  Bryant  in  the  chair, 

^  Mr.  John  Martin,  col.  Keating,  Mr.  J.  H- 

Tooke,  Mr.  Bonney,  Mr.  Sharpe,  Mr.  Sat- 

chdl,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Delacour,  Mr.  G. 
.  Maltby.  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  Mr.  G.  Williams, 

Mr.  Sturcb,  Mr.  Richter,  Mr.  Sinclair,  Mr. 

Chatfield,  Mr.UolcroA,Mr.  J.  Williams,  Mr. 

Kydd,   Mr.   Campbell,  Mr.  Watts,    Mr. 

Cooper,  (Jefferys-s^,^  Rev.  Dr.  Towers,  Mr. 

Balmanno,  Dr.  Smith,  Mr.  Bailey,  Mr.  Rae. 

Mr.  Ilardy,  Mr.  Joyce,  Mr.  White,  Lord 

Sempill,  Mr.  Lockhart, 

**  Read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Barlow  and  Mr. 
Frost,  vrith  the  address  to  the  National  Con- 
vention of  France,  and  the  answer  of  the  pre- 
sident. 

'<  Ordered,  That  the  same  be  taken  into 
consideration  at  some  future  meeting.'' 

Mr.  Thomat  Maclean, — I  found  these  papers 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Adams. 

Mr.  Garrow. — This  is  the  letter  referred  to 
in  the  minute  last  read. 

[It  was  read.] 

"  Citizens  and  Associates ; — ^Wc  have  exe- 
cuted your  commission  to  the  National  Con- 
vention of  France,  in  a  manner  which  we 
hope  will  meet  your  approbation.  A  transla- 
tion of  the  papers  herewith  inclosed,  was 
y[esterday  presented  at  the  bar  of  the  conven- 
tion, and  received  with  universal  applause. 
After  which,  the  president  gave  us  the  kiss  of 
fraternity  in  behalf  of  the  French  nation, 
which  we  returned  in  behalf  of  our  society. 
The  scene  was  truly  interesting  to  every  feel- 
ing of  humanity,  and  drew  tears  from  a 
crowded  assembly.  It  gave  rise  to  reflexions, 
which  can  scarcely  be  conceived  by  men*  in 
any  other  circumstance  of  life ;  it  was  the 
reconciliation  of  brothers,  who  bad  long  been 
excited  to  a  mortal  enmity  by  misunderstand- 
ing and  mutual  imposition.  The  wounds 
,  which  had  bled  for  ages  were  closed  and 
forgot,  while  the  voice  of  nature  declared  they 
should  never  more  be  opened.  The  president 
pronounced  a  discourse  in  answer  to  our  ad- 
dress, which  we  likewise  enclose. 

"  Joel  Barlow. 
"  Paris  29th  Nov.  1792.    "  John  Frost. 

**  To  the  Society  for  Constitutional 
Information  in  London." 

^  At  the  Bar  of  the  Convention,  November  S8. 

"Citizens  of  France; — We  are  deputed 
from  the  Society  for  ConttihUional  Informal 
tion  in  London,  to  present  to  yoxi  their  con- 
gratulations on  the  triumphs  of  liberty.  This 
•  society  had  laboured  long  in  the  cause,  with 
little  prospect  of  success,  previous  to  the  com- 
mencement of  your  revolution.  Conceive 
then  Uieir  exultations  of  eratit^e,  when  by 
the  astonishing  efforts  ot  your  nation,  they 
t)ehot4  the  reign  of  reason  acquiring  an  ex. 
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tension  and  solidity,  which  promise  to  reward 
the  labours  of  all  good  men,  by  securing  the 
happiness  of  their  fellow  creatures. 

*^  Innumerable  societies  of  a  similar  nature 
are  now  formins  in  every  part  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland.  They  excite  a  spirit 
of  universal  inquiry  into  the  complicated 
abuses  of  government,  and  the  simple  means 
of  reform. 

^  After   the  example   which  France  has 

J;iven,  the  science  of  revolutions  will  be  ren- 
ered  easy,  and  the  progress  of  reason  will 
be  rapid.  It  wotild  not  be  strange,  if,  in  li 
period  far  short  of  what  we  should  venture 
to  predict,  addresses  of  felicitation  should 
cross  the  seas  to  a  national  convention  in 
England.'' 

[Here  follows  the  address] 

**  We  are  also  commissioned  to  inform  the 
convention,  that  the  society  which  we  represent 
has  sent  to  the  soldiers  of  liberty  a  patriotic  do* 
nation  of  one  thousand  pair  of  shoes,  which 
are  by  this  time  arrived  at  Calais ;  and  the 
society  will  continue  sending  a  thousand  pair 
a  week  for  at  least  six  weeks  to  come.  We 
only  wish  to  know  to  whose  care  they  ought 
to  be  addressed.  **  Joel  Barlow, 

"  Joan  Frost. 

«  Paris,  Nov.  28th,  1792." 

"  The  President's  Answer. 

**  Brave  children  of  a  nation  which  has 
given  lustre  to  the  two  worlds,  and  great  ex- 
amples to  the  universe ;  you  ,have  addressed 
us  with  something  more  than  good  wishes, 
8inc6  the  condition  of  our  warriors  has  ex- 
cited your  solicitude.  The  defendera  of  our 
liberty  will  one  day  be  the  supporten  of  your 
own.  You  command  our  esteem,  you  will 
accept  our  gratitude.  The  sons  of  liberty^ 
through  the  world  will  never  forget  their  oh-^ 
ligations  to  the  English  nation. 

"  The  shades  of  Pym,  of  Hampden,  and  of 
Sydney,  are  hovering  over  your  heads ;  and 
the  moment  cannot  be  distant,  when  the 
people  of  France  will  offer  their  congratula- 
tions to  a  national  convention  in  England. 
Too  lone  has  the  torch  of  discord  ennamed 
the  EngFish  and  the  French ;  while  tlie  am- 
bition of  kings,  fomenting  national  aversions, 
compelled  them  to  forget,  that  nature  has 
produced  none  but  brothers. 

"  Your  islands,  it  is  said,  were  severed 
firom  the  continent  by  a  great  convulsion  of 
the  globe;  but  liberty,  estabhshed  on  the 
two  snores  of  the  narrow  sea  which  divides 
us,  will  repair  the  breach,  and  restore  the 
two  nations  to  the  harmony  and  friendship 
for  which  nature  has  designed  them.  Rea- 
son has  begun  her  majestic  march ;  she  can 
no  longer  be  resisted  in  her  course. 

**  Generous  repubUcans,  your  appearance 
in  this  place  wiU  form  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  maniund.    History  will  consecrate  the  dav 
when,  from  a  nation  long  regarded  as  a  riva^' 
and  in  the  name  of  a  great  number  of  yovr 
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fiBlIow-cUiaeoSv  you  gmartd  in  the  midst  of 
the  representatives  of  the  people  of  France, 
and  she  will  not  forget  to  recount,  that  our 
hearts  expanded  at  the  sight.  Tell  the  so- 
ciety which  deputed  you,  and  assure  your 
fellow. citizens  in  general,  that  in  your  friends^ 
the  French,  you  have  found  men." 


[The  following  entries  were  read  from  the 
hooks  of  the  society  for  Constitutional  Infor* 
Ibation] 


u 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  for  ConatH 
tutional  Information,  held  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor  tavern,  Strand,  Friday,  December 
14, 1799, 

''  PRIBBUT, 

**  Mr.  J.  H.  Tooke  in  the  chair. 

^  Mr.  Christopher  Hull,  some  part  of  the 
time  in  the  chair. 

^  Mr.  W.  Shane,  Mr.  Bonnev,  Mr.  J.  Mar- 
tin, Mr.  Balmanno^  jun.  Mr.  G.  MaKby, 
Mr.  Kydd,  Mr.  Chatfiekl,  k>rd  Seropill,  Mr. 
Moore,  Mr.  Holcroft,  Mr.  Tuffin,  Mr. 
Hardy,  Mr.  Reader,  Mr.  Satchell,  Mr. 
Banks,  Mr.  Starch,  Mr.  Lodchart,  Mr.  Rutt, 
Mr.  B.  Cooper,  Mr.  Chalk,  Mr.  Margarot, 
Mr.  Rae,  Mr.  Fitagenld.  colonel  Keating, 
Mr.  6.  Watts,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, Mr.  Jennings,  Mr.  Sinclair, 

**  Read  a  printed  address  from  Mandiester. 

**  Resolved.  That  the  said  address  be  ap- 
proved for  publishing  in  the  newspapers. 

^A  motion  was  made  and  seconded,  that 
the  SOth  law  of  this  society  be  suspended  on 
this  occasion,  which  motion  was  canted  in 
the  affirmative. 

<<  Resolved,  That  the  said  address  be 
printed  in  the  newspapers. 

''Resolved,  That  one  hundred  thousand 
copies  of  the  same  be  printed  by  this  society, 
and  distributed  to  their  correspondents  m 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
^  **  Resolved,  That  the  said  resolutions  be 
signed  by  the  chairman  and  secretaiy. 

**  Read  a  letter  from  the  Society  of  Friends 
of  Liberty  and  Equality,  sitting  at  Laon,  cmt 
pital  of  the  department  D'l'Aisne.  to  the  par 
triotic  societjr  or  London,  named  the  Society 
for  Constitutional  Information. 

<'  Resolved,  That  the  said  letter  he  referred 
to  the  committee  of  correspondence.'^ 

Mr,  Mmeltan, — ^I  found  these  three  papers 
in  the  house  of  Mr.  Adams. 

WUUam  Huikision^  eso.*  swom.*-£xamined 
t    -  by  Mr.  wrrtm. 

You  resided,  I  believe,  for  a  considerable 
time  in  France  ?— I  did. 


*  In  1795,  appointed  under  secretary  of 
state  to  Mr.  Diuioas,  in  the  war  department. 
He  was  afterwards  secretaiy  of  the  Ireasuiy 
durine  Mr.  Pitt's  second  amnlnistnlioo,  and 
also  during  the  time  the  duke  of  Portland 
wn«  al  the  bead  of  the  treasury.   On  the 


You  are  well  afiguamled  with  the  Fseath 
language? — ^lam. 

[Mr.  HuskissoD  delivered  into  court  Eng- 
I  translations  of  the  three  letters  produced 
by  Maclean.] 

[They  were  read.] 

**  Jtril  MMT  9ftk€  Frtmch  BqnMc. 
^  The  popular  and  repuhhcan  society  of  Apt, 
departneot  of  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone, 
to  the  popular  society,  sitting  at  London. 

^  LivB  FaEs,  oa  nis ! 

**  Citisens,  Brethren  and  Friends;*— When 
two  great  nations,  acquainted  with  their 
rights,  approximated  by  their  comnwroial 
connexions  and  their  natural  situation,  formed 
to  love  and  to  act  in  concert  with  each  other, 
begin  to  frame  the  glorious  project  of  uniting 
themsalves  for  the  regeneration  of  the  human 
race,  one  may  then  say  with  reason,  thai 
kinn  are  ripe  and  seady  to  fall. 

'*How  gtoiious  will  it  be  for  France  anci 
England  to  have  formed  alone  a  confsderacr 
destructive  of  tyrants,  and  to  have  purchasecL 
at  the  price  of  their  blood,  the  liberty  oi 
Europe— we  may  say  more,  of  the  whole 
universa. 

^  Couiaga,  hrethren  and  friends.  It  is  lor 
you  to  follow  us  in  the  glorious  and  hasardoui 
career  of  the  revolution  of  the  world.  Can 
ye  any  longer  groan  under  the  yoke  of  n 
ffovemmenty  thai  has  nothing  of  liberty  bat 
the  name  ?  For,  although  your  land  was  in* 
habited  before  others  by  freemen,  can  ye^ 
without  iUutton,  consider  yonr  govemment 
as  such  } 

**  Will  ye  content  yourselves  with  a  partial 
freedom^  Will  the  English  be  sMisfied  with 
principles?  Will  that  U^ld  nation,  that  has 
produced  nhiloeq>hers  the  most  profound, 
and  that  nret  of  all  perceived  the  sfwrklgig 
rays  of  reason,  remain  a  spectatrix  in  so  noble 
a  cause. 

**  No,  brethren  and  friends,  no !  you  will 
soon  lift  yourselves  up  aninst  that  perfidkNia 
court  of  St.  James's,  whose  infernal  policy, 
like  to  that  which  found  its  tomh  m  tha 
Thuilleries,  has  made  so  many  victims  in  out 
two  nations,  and  does  duunite  then  perpa^ 
tually  to  rule  over  them. 

''  Your  love  for  liberty  has  fixed  your  at* 
tention  upon  the  wants  of  our  defenders^ 
your  eenerosity  toward  them  is  a  titte  to 
the  acknowledgments  of  the  republic.  We 
are  impatient  to  furnish  you  the  same  ad- 
vantages. The  poptdar  societies  of  France 
desire  ardently  the  epoch  that  shall  peraail 
them  to  address  their  vows  to  the  national 
assembly  of  Great  Britun,  and  to  ofisr  to  thn 

99th  of  Juty,  1814,  he  was  sworn  one  of  his  nm* 
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eoMien  tf  the  liberty  of  your  nfltbn,  arms, 
bi^DDeCi,  end  pikes. 

"  The  members  composiog  the  Comoiittee 
of  Coneapendence : 

''  AUSELKB  RaSPAUO, 

**  AVBOB,  Sbabet, 

^ABViSEy  Pebbih  Aolbav." 

«  Vutu, 
^To  Ihe  citieeDB  oomposing  the 
Ckmstitiitional  Socistyi  sitting 
aft  London.'' 

*  "Hie  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Dberty  and 
Equality,  sittine  at  Ladn^  the  head  of  the 
department  of  the  Aisne^  to  the' patriotic 
SDcietv  of  London,  called  the  Society  for 
Constitutional  Informatioti. 

^  Generous  Republicans;*- The  philan- 
thropic gift  that  you  have  presented  to  the 
wamors  of  France,  announces,  with  energy, 
the  great  interest  that  you  take  in  the  sacred 
cause  which  they  are  defending.  , 

<<  Accept  the  thanks  of  a  society  that  does 
honour  to  itself  in  esteeming  you. 

^The  time,  perhaps,  is  not  far  distant, 
when  the  soldiers  of  our  liberty  shall  be  able 
to  testify  their  gratitude  to  you.  Then  Uieir 
arms,  their  blood  itself,  shall  be  at  the  service 
of  an  your  fellow-citizens,  who,  like  you,  ac- 
knowiidge  no  rights  but  £he  rishts  of  man. 
Then  France  and  England  shall  form  toge- 
ther a  treaty  of  union  as  lasting  as  the  course 
of  the  Seine  and  the  Thames.  Then  tbere, 
as  hm.  there  shall  exist  no  other  reign  but 
that  of  uberty,  equality,  and  fiiendship.  May 
this  da^  of  feUcity  and  glory  soon  shine  upon 
the  horizon  of  two  nations^  formed  to  admire 
eaoh  other. 

*^  8nd  December,  1703. 

**  First  year  of  the  French  Republic. 

^  The  membere  composing  the  Committee 
of  Cofvespondence. 

''Haitaides,  Bawobt,   Dehonciaux.'* 

The  envelope  is  directed  *^  To  the  pa- 
trioticr  society  of  London,  called  the 
Society  for  Constitutional  Informa- 
tion, at  London,  England.'' 

**'  Fini  year  oftke  IVench  Repuhiic, 
6tk  December^  1799. 
"  The  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Liberty  and 
Equality,  established  at  Ma(on,  department 
of  the  Saone  and  Loire,  to  the  Constitutional 
.    Society  of  London. 

^  Yes,  citizens,  our  brethren  and  friends, 
the  loth  of  August,  1799,  shall  be  distin- 
guished in  the  annals  of  the  world  as  the  day 
of  the  triumph  of  liberty. 

<*  Oar  first  revolution  did  but  show  to  us 
the  salutary  principles  of  the  imprescriptible 
ri^ta  of  man :  alL  except  the  unprincipled, 
and  tlie  enemies  or  humanity,  adopted  them 
With  on^usiaam.  It  was  then  that  we 
IbfiBed  ourselves  into  a  society,  in  order  the 
better  to  impress  them  upon  ourselves,  and 
atfleiNrBrds  to  teach  them  to  our  fellow- 


'^Our  first  oonstitutiDn  had  oonsecnled 
them,  but  had  not  always  taken  them  for  its 
base.  The  dominion  of  the  passions,  the 
force  of  habit,  the  impression  of  prejudices, 
and  the  power  of  the  intrkues  employed  in 
our  Constituent  Assembly,  lound  the  secret  to 
preserve  sufficient  authority  to  our  tyrajit^ 
to  extinguish,  at  some  time,  the  sacred  rights 
of  nature,  and  to  re-establish  despotism  on 
its  throne  of  iron. 

**  But  royalty,  thus  preserved,  was  not  con- 
tent with  the  victory  that  had  secured  to  it 
the  greatest  numbei;  of  the  corrupt  persona 
who  surrounded  it.  It  was  impatient  to^  reap 
the  fruits  that  it  appeared  to  promise  itself. 
But  its  too  great  eagerness  has  hastened  its 
ruin,  and  secured  the  triumph  of  reason. 

*^The  French,  proud  of  their  new  exis- 
tence, soon  perceived  the  ikult  of  their  first 
legislators,  became  sensible  of  the  imperfec- 
tion of  its  first  laws-^saw  that  they  made  a 
surrender  of  the  rights  of  liberty  and:  equality 
which  they  had  ecnbraeed,  they  roused  them- 
selves anew  to  demand,  at  length,  laws  im- 
partial and  humane. 

^  From  thenee  the  necessary  day  of  the 
tentii  of  August  1799.  From  thence  a  se- 
cond revolution,  bat  m  revolution  which  is 
only  the  completion  of  the  first,  which  has 
received  our  vows  and  our  oaths,  and  which 
we  will  bless  for  ever,  if  it  leads  us,  as  we 
hope  it  will,  to  the  happiness  of  the  nation, 
to  the  eonltant  maintenance  of  liberty  ana 
eqoality. 

^  Let  intriguers,  tools,  and  tyrants  calum** 
niate  us;  we  despise  them  too  much  to  con- 
descend to  answer  them,  and  seek  for  their 
esteem. 

**  That  which  Hatters  us,  is,  the  interest 
that  you  take  in  our  labours,  your  attention 
to  contribute  to  the  success  of  our  arms ; 
we  desire  your  esteem,  we  are  proud  of  your 
approbation. 

'<  We  smile  at  the  expression  of  the  senti- 
ments that  you  manifested  to  our  representa- 
tives :  we  behold  a  nation  of  brethren  rouse 
itself  to  support  the  cau^  of  humanity:  we 
behold  the  brave  English  adopt  our  princi- 
ples, become  our  friends ;  we  say  to  ourselves 
with  pleasure,  soon  will  they  become  our 
allies,  and,  uniting  our  efforts,  we  shall  go  on 
to  deliver  the  universe  from  the  yoke  of 
tyrants— to  restore  the  nations  to  reason  and 
nature. 

**That  day  is  net  far  distant,  if  we  may 
rely  on  our  own  courage,  and  the  hope  of  your 
alliance. 

**  In  the  mean  time  receive  our  thanks,  and 
correspond   with  brethren   who  set  a  high 
value  upon  your  esteem. 
(Signed)  **  Lavemif,  the  younger  president. 
«  J.  B.  Repet,  secretary  to  the  society. 
"  Dessau,  secretary.'' 
(In  English  in  the  original.) 

"  To  the  President  of  the  society 
called  the  Society  for  Constitu- 
tional Information  (by  way  of 
Calais),  London.'^    . 
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Thama$  Wood  sworn.  —  Extmined   by   Mr. 

Garr%m» 

Do  you  know  Mr.  Fro8l*s  hand-writing  ? — 
Yes ;  1  have  seen  him  write  very  often. 

Look  at  that  paper,  and  tell  me  whether 
you  believe  it  to  be  Mr.  Frost's  hand-writing? 
— Yes ;  I  have  no  doubt  about  its  being  bis 
hand-writing. 

*«  Par«,  September  «0M,  179«. 
"  My  dear  Sir ; — ^Wc  arrived  safe  at  this 
place  yesterday  to  dinner ;  and,  having  met 
with  no  interruption  on  our  journey,  by  night 
or  by  day,  since  we  left  Dover,  except  delay 
at  Abbeville,  Amiens,  Clermont,  and  lor  want 
of  horses,  which  the  emigrants  have  wore 
out.  Paris  is  now  quiet,  though  it  was  illu- 
minated, and  tlie  guards  under  arms  from  an 
apprehension  of  the  people  visiting  the  Tem- 
ple to  destroy  Louis  and  his  wife :  the  latter 
oraves  it,  and  will  to  the  last;  the  former  is 
insensible  to  his  fate.  The  ni^ht,  however, 
passed  over  in  silence ;  and  this  evening  the 
Convention  will  meet,  and  the  National  As- 
sembly take  their  leave.  About  three  hun- 
dred of  the  present  assembly  are  returned  to 
the  Convention ;  the  rest  retire  with  execra- 
tions. Mr.  Paine  made  his  appearance  hi  the 
National  Assembly  last  night,  which  excited 
great  curiosity  among  both  men  and  women, 
and  occasioned  no  small  interruption.  The 
first  who  embraced  him  was  Cambon,  who 
last  night  made  a  most  excellent  speech  on 
the  subject  of  the  jewels,  plate,  &c.  found  in 
the  churches,  &c.  in  oroer  to  have  them 
melted,  as  hitherto  most  infamous  use  had 
been  made  of  them,  by  pawning  them  to  the 
Jews,  &c.  to  raise  money  for  the  emigrants. 
This  motion  was  become  the  more  necessary, 
as,  a  few  nights  ago,  that  is,  on  tlie  morning 
of  Tuesday,  40  men  armed,  entered  the  ThuiC 
leries,  and  carried  off  30  millions  of  livres. 
The  gates  of  Paris  have  been  shut,  and  a 
search  made :  more  than  a  million  has  been 
found.  The  treachery  of  Louis  is  so  great, 
that  the  indignation  of  the  people  cannot  be 
wondered  at.  He  has  anticipated  the  civil 
list  a  year  and  a  half,  and  mortgaged  his  do- 
mains for  six  years.  The  bankers,  and  others 
who  have  advanced  the  money,  will  be  ruined. 
Byde  is  gone.  I  will  inform  myself,  between 
this  and  Monday,  of  every  thing  that  is  pass- 
ing, and  by  that  post  send  you  a  particular 
account  of  the  loth,  the  truth  of  which  is  not 
yet  known  in  England,  or,  if  known,  con- 
cealed or  misrepresented  to  blacken  the  revo- 
lution .  W i  thout  the  affair  of  the  10th,  liberty 
was  over.  I  am  sorry  to  learn  that  tlie  con- 
duct of  your  friend  ^n.  M  is  not  well 
spoken  of.  He  was  in  the  Thuilleries  all 
night  of  Uie  9th ;  and  he  and  captain  Samp- 
son left  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning ; 
and  there  is  no  ^awhx  but  he  regulated  the 
troops,  and  disposed  them  in  order  to  attack. 
His  conduct  was  winked  at,  out  of  respect  to 
tlic  Endish.  He  is  now  with  Dumourier's 
anny,  wliich  is  80,000  sttong;  and  it  is  ez- 


t  peeled  that  an  account  will  arrive  this  day  of 
an  engagement  between  him  and  the  Prus- 
sians, as  general  Kellennan  bad,  by  a  forced 
march  over  the  mount^ns,  joined  him  i^^heii 
lie  last  wrote ;  within  nine  miles  of  which, 
the  Prussians  being  informed  of  his  approach, 
made  an  attack  before  the  junction,  and  was 
repulsed.  There  are  500,000  troops  now 
upon  the  frontiers.    The   language   of  the 

king  of  P is  chano^ed  from  that  of 

threats  to  soothing ;  and  he  has  artfully  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  the  troops,  that,  as 
they  are  unable  to  defend  themselves,  and  are 
betrayed  by  their  generals,  they  had  better 
lay  down  their  arms.    Few  Prussian  deserters 
have  come  over ;  but  a  great  number  of  Aus- 
trians  have  entered,     f  have  this  moment 
read  a  letter  from  general  Mone^,  who  ex- 
pects every  moment  the  attack  of  the  Prus- 
sians.   Thev  have  been  joined  by  a  great 
body  of  Brabanters,  who  have  all  along  fought 
with  uncommon  bravery.    The  post  is  going 
out,  and  compels  me  to  hasten  to  a  conclu- 
sion.   We  dine  to-day  with  Pethion.    Paine 
has  entered  his  name  on  the^  roll  of  parlia- 
ment, and  went  through  the  forms  of  office 
with  a  great  deal  of  nonchalance.    We  are 
well  lodged^  and,  besides  our  bed-rooms,  have 
an   entertaining  room    for  members  to  be 
shown  into :  several  have  called  this  morn- 
ing.   We  are  to  give  ten  livres  a  day.    The 
clerk  of  parliament  has  this  moment  been 
here — Mr.  Rose,  a  relation  of  the  notorious 
George  Rose.    I  have  nothing  more  to  add, 
but  that  Mr.  Paine  is  in  ^ood  spirits ;  and  in- 
deed the  flattering  reception  he  has  met  with 
all  through  Franc^  could  not  ikil  of  it.    It  is 
more  than  1  describe.    I  believe  he  is  rather 
fatigued  with  the  kissing.    Pethion  still  re- 
tains his  popularity.    Robespierre  has  been 
attacked  in  the  prmiary  assembly,  and  told 
that  he  was  the   most  dangerous  man  ia 
France,  and  that  a  good  citizen  ought  to  blow 
his  brains  out.    The  English,  I  understand, 
showed  great  pusillanimitv.    Tell  Vaughan, 
his  frienu  Losh  was,  for  three  or  four  days 
before  he  lefl  the  hotel,  very  uneasy,  and 
tliought  he  should  never  see  England  again. 
Mr.  Watt  is  here,  and  very  civil.    '  What  is 
'  become  of  Dr.  Maxwell  V  is  the  cry.    Al- 
ways vour*s,  J .  F." 
Addressed,  '^  John  Home  Tooke,  esq.*' 

Mr.  Garrow, — ^Now  I  will  give  some  ac- 
count of  what  these  transactions  of  the  10th 
of  August  were,  which  are  stated  as  neces- 
sary to  liberty. 

Mr.  Garrow  to  Mr.  UutkUson. — Were  you 
in  Paris  on  the  10th  of  August,  179S? — ^Yes, 
I  was. 

I  believe  you, resided  in  tlie  house  of  the 
Britbh  ambassador,  lord  Gower  ? — I  did. 

Had  you  been  in  Paris  any  time  prevkHis 
to  the  10th  of  August  ?— From  the  month  of 
July,  1790. 

fie  so  good  as  to  state  shortly,  what  the 
facts  were,  which  are  described  as  ti)e  iraos* 
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actions  of  the  10th  of  August,  as  they  relate 
to  traosactioHs  at  Paris  zSd  Veraailles,  as  they 
lell  under  tour  observation. — On  the  lOth  of 
fAugust  I  ibad  an  opportunity  of  observing 
^ery  little,  as  I  did  not  go  out  during  the  con- 
test that  took  pkice  in  the  course  of  that 
morning. 

What  was  the  nature  of  that  which  you 
describe  as  a  contest,  which  kept  you  at 
liome? — I  heard  a  firing,  and  I  saw  smoke.  I 
«aw  afterwards  some  of  the  out*buildings  on 
file  at  the  palace ;  and  I  saw  people  running 
with  their  arms  towards  that  part  of  the  town. 

What  did  vou  find  had  occasioned  the 
firing;  firom  what  had  it  proceeded,  the  firing 
of  arms,  and  the  firing  the  buildings?— The 
firing  of  arms,  I  understood,  proceeded  from 
persons  who  wished  to  enter  the  palace,  and 
also  from  those  who  opposed  their  entrance. 

Was  the  palace,  at  that  time,  the  residence 
of  the  king  and  his  family? — I  believe  it  was. 

Can  you  describe  any  other  transactions  of 
that  day,  which  came  within  your  knowledge 
«t  the  moment,  or  that  came  within  your  oD- 
earvation  afterwards? — ^I  saw,  in  the  evening 
«f  that  day,  the  governor  of  the  palace,  who 
came  to  my  lodgings  to  shelter  himself;  and 

he  described  to  me 

'  In  point  of  fact,  the  governor  of  the  palace 
took  shelter  at  your  house  ? — He  did.  I  went 
out  in  the  evenmg,  about  nine  o'clock^  and  I 
attempted  ■ 

'  Mr.  Garrow. — I  submit  to  your  lordship, 
that  what  the  governor  of  the  palace  said  at 
the  time  of  takmg  shelter  at  the  house  of  this 
English  gentleman,  is  evidence. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  JEvre.— Do  not  let  us  go 
into  every  particuhur  of  a  transaction  at  that 
ilistance. 

.  Mr.  Baron  HothmiL — ^It  is  a  history  that  is 
INretty  publicly  known. 

Mr.  Oarrom. — You  were  saying  that  you 
.went  oat  in  the  evening? — Yes,  about  nine 
o'clock.  I  did  not  see  any  thins  worth  men- 
tioning. I  went  towards  the  bridge  that  leads 
to  the  palace,^  where  I  was  stopped  by  some 
centinels  from  approaching  nearer.  I  saw 
the  out-buildings  of  the  psdace  were  then 
burning. 

.  Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyrf.— The  whole  of  it 
is,  that  there  was  a  great  tumult,  a  great 
slaughter,  and  that  the  king  and  his  family 
sheltered  themselves  at  the  Convention,  and 
were  not  restored  to  their  liberty  afterwards. 

Mr.  Garrow. — Just  so— we  are  perfectly 
content  to  take  it  so. 

Mr.  Hiukisson,. — Every  body  knows  that. 

Mr.  Garrow, — 1  believe  every  body  knows, 
except  the  jury. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — ^I  propose  to  read 
two  letters,  found  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Home  Tooke,  and  draughts  of  two  letters  in 
Mr.  Tooke's  hand-writing. 

Mr.  WUliam  Wood/all  —  Examined  by  Mr. 
Attorney  General^ 

Do  you  know  in  whose  band-writing  that 


paper  is^— I  thmk  it,  by  the  character^  to  be 
Mr.  Tooke's. 

Have  you  seen  him  write  ?— I  have,  and 
believe  it  to  be  his,  though  I  did  not  see  him 
write  it. 

Look  at  this  paper?— The'  same  hand- 
writing. 

James   Thornton  sworn. — Examined  by  Mr. 

Garrow,  • 

Look  at  these  four  papers — see  if  you  find 
your  name  upon  these,  and  whether  yoil 
soiled  these  ?-^pon  these  two  only.  ' 

John   Thompson  sworn.  —  Examined  by  Mr. 

Garrow. 

• 

Are  you  one  of  his  majesty's  messeneers^ 
•—No ;  I  am  clerk  to  the  pubuc^oflkeia  Lam- 
beth-street, Whitechapel. 

Were  you  present  when  these  papers  were 
found  f — Yes ;  tbey  were  found  at  Mr.  Homo 
Tooke's  house  at  Wimbledon. 

Was  that  after  Mr.  Tooke  was  taken  into 
custody? — Yes,  it  was. 

Where  were  they  found? — Some  were 
found  in  bureaus,  and  some  in  other  places. 

Who  were  present  when  they  were  found  ? 
<— Mr.  Frost  and  Mr.  Vaughan. 

Did  they  attend  as  friends  of  Mr,  Tooke  ?^« 
They  did. 

You  got  the  keys,  and  you  found  these  pa- 
pers  ?— These  two  papers  (the  two  not  spoken 
to  by  Mr.  Thornton)  are  marked  by  me,  as 
found  in  th^  house  of  Mr.  Tooke. 

EMr.  Huskisson  delivered  into  court,  Eng- 
1  translations  of  the  French  papers.] 

Draft  of  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Tooke  to  the 
Mayor  of  Paris^  in  Mr.  Tooke's  hand- 
writing. 
**  Sir  ;--rYou  are  in  no  want  of  friends  in 
England,  who  ardently  wish  to  be  useful  16 
French  liberty.  But  we  wbh  to  know  some 
one  of  your  friends,  who  resides  in  London, 
in  whom  you  have  an  entire  confidence,  and 
to  whom  we  may  eive  our  money,  in  the  as- 
surance that  it  will  be  remitted  to  you  without 
delay,  and  without  fraud.  Mr.  Frost,  to 
whom  I  entmst  this  letter,  is  going  to  set  out 
immediately  with  Mr.  Paine,  for  Parisy  and 
allows  me  no  time  for  ceremony,  if  it  were 
necessary.  I  request  you  to  send  me  the 
name  of  some  Frenchman,  in  London,  mer- 
chant, or  othar,  for  the  purpose  above  men- 
tioned. We  can  now  be^in  the  public  con«v 
tributioo  towards  our  patriotic  gifl  with  ifiOOL 
sterling;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  it  will 
amount  in  time  to  several  thousuids. 

<'  If  you  consider  this  step  in  the  same 
point  of  view  that  we  do,  you  will  see  in  it 
much  use  to  the  common  cause  of  England 
and  France.  I  entreat  you  to  give  me  your, 
sentiments  on  the  subject,  and  to  point  out  to 
me  the  means  by  which  I  may  be  useftil  to 
you.  J.  HoRNB  Tooke." 

^  Brothers  and  Friends ;— liberty  is  a  bottd 
which  ought  to  uQite  all  men,  and  which  will 
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ottft  d^  tinile  all  nations.    Tliese  aie  f>K|MH^ 

ins  those  great  revolutions  which  disaeminate 
tiadul  tniihs.  Thus  the  phtlo60f»bical  tocie- 
tMS  oMJce  all  despoU  tremble.  You  hvm  the 
glorious  advantage  of  deserving  the  hatred  of 
your  goverament.  The  league  of  tyranU  will 
never  be  able  to  resist  the  power  of  reason. 
Continue  your  precious  labours  —employ  your- 
selves in  the  enfranchisement  and  the  happi- 
ness of  the  human  race.  You  will  find  in  tlie 
Wttnchf  worthy  follow  labDurers.--HotHNired 
by  the  sentiments  which  you  express  for  m^ 
raceive  the  assttrancea  of  mj  livaly  gratteide* 
Your  fellow  citizen,  FbjiomJ' 

^  6th  October,  first  year  of  the 
French  RepUDilc. 
^  Society  of  the 

Mends  of  the  Befvolutum.'' 

»  F4trk,  the  first  e^Odoier,  179S» 
tkefirti  yemr  qfthe  Frtneh  KemMk. 
**  I  have  received,  sir,  the  letter  which  you 
have  done  me  the  honour  of  addressing  to  me 
of  the  13th  ult.  in  which  you  announce  lo  me, 
that  we  are  in  no  want  of  friends  in  England, 
who  aidontly  wish  to  be  useful  to  the  rrench 
liberty ;  *^  that  it  would  be  necessary  that 
I  should  point  out  to  you  some  person  resident 
in  London,  entitled  to  full  confidence,  and  to 
whom  you  might  remit,  in  full  safety,  the 
funds  resulting  from  the  patriotic  gift  which 
your  coun^yaaen  are  willing  to  contribute. 
Vou  cannot,  nr,  doubt  of  my  eagerness  to 
second  views  so  useful^  which  wiU  for  ever 
merit  our  gratitude^  will  rivet  the  links  of 
ftateraity  between  us,  and  must  produce  the 
greatest  advantages  to  England  and  France. 
1  ahaU  have  the  nonour,  sir,  of  sending  yon, 
without  delay,  the  name  of  the  person  in 
whose  hands  you  may  place  the  fimds  which 
jwi  destine  to  the  support  of  a  cause  whi^h, 
m  truth,  is  that  of  »1  peo|^e  who  cherish 
liberty.    For  the  mayor  or  Paris, 

**  Bowcnaa  Raw  a,  Offi  mmnidpt, 
^  BMsived  at  Wimbledon, 
Wednesday,  Oct.  0." 

Iftdorsed  "  Ist  October,  irM.— Copy  of  Let- 
*  tor  from  Pethion  to  Tooke.'' 

^  Mr.  President;  Thirty  years  ago  I  travelled 
m  France,  when  she  was  enslaved.  I  received 
atitOMand  eiviliueay  and  I  was  chagrined  at 
)nr  destiny.  I  now  come  to  acquit  myself  of 
a  small  part  of  my  former  debt  to  France,  in 
a  state  of  freedom.  I  entreat  tier  to  accept 
thesa  ^fiOO  livrss,  and  to  apply  them  to  tilie 
aapenses  of  the  war  against  all  the  tyrants 
who  have  dared,  or  shall  dare,  to  attempt 
ngpuBst  her  Hberty,  without  exoepting  any  one, 
WRen  k  even  of  my  own  conntry.  As  to  the 
dabt  of  honour  newly  contracted  as  a  French 
eiliaeni  it  wiU  be  the  objeet  of  the  rest  of  my 
Itfe  so  aoqins  ft^talf  of  H  faithfully  and  with 
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tndoiaed  **  Draft  of  an  Address  X6  the  ^re- 
aidant  of  the  French  C^avanOoni"  itt  Mr. 
Tooiea's  aw«  haAi-wiiliim. 


Mr.  JUfnuy  Gm^L^  wm  psopoea  ia 
raad  some  entries^  from  the  books  of  the 
Society  for  Constitutional  InfomsatioiH  whiah 
relate  to  the  speeches  of  Roland,  St.  Andrs^ 
and  Ban^i  mentioned  in  those  reaalutinns^ 
the  substance  of  which  I  stated  to  your 
lordships  and  the  jury  yesterday. 

[They  were  read.] 

<«  A  t  a  meeting  of  the  Soelaiy  for  Constatv- 
tional  Infiiraation,  held  at  the  Caawn  and 
Anchor,  Stmiid,  Friday,  lath  JfMtuaiji  1T98| 

«» l^Btse«T, 

^  Lsfd  Sempill  in  the  ehair, 

**  Mr.  J.  H.  Tookc,  Mr.  Symonds,  Mr.  Kta- 
gerald,  Mr.  Bonnev,  Mr.  Rutt,  Mr.  John 
Slartin,  captain  T.  Harwoody^^unt  Zenoblo^ 
Mr.  Bryant.  Mr.  J.  Williams,  Mr.  WUlS, 
Mr.  Chatfieid,  Mr.  Sharpe,  Mr.  Reader,  Mr. 
G.  Williams,  Mr.  Holcroft,  Mr.  B.  Cooper, 

^  Beaolved;  -*  That  oitiien  St  Audrey  a 
member  of  the  National  Convention  af 
Franca,  being  conadered  by  us  u  one  of  the 
most  judicious  and  enlightened  friends  af 
human  liberty,  be  admitted  an  soencialad 
honorary  member  of  this  society. 

<«  Resolved,  That  the  sttd  resolutkNB  ba 
published  in  the  papers." 

''  At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  for  Constitu- 
tional Information,  held  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor  Tavern,  Strand,  Friday,  35th  Januaiy^ 

**  Panserr, 

<'  Mr.  Jennhigs  in  the  chair, 

**  Lord  Sempill,  capt.  Tooke  Harwood,  Mai 
Bonney,  Mr.  W.  Sharp,  Mr.  Symonds^  Mr. 
Hull,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  John  Maitm,  Mr. 
H.  Tooke,  Mr.  Fit^raU,  Mr.  TumhulJ, 
Mr.  J.  Williams,  Mr.  Wardle,  Mr.  Satehall, 
Mr.  Stureh,  Mr.  Kydd,  Mr.  Bailey,  Mr. 
Chalk,  Mr.  Mami^  Mr.  Hardy,  Mr.  Vbal* 
croft,  Mr.  O.  Wtlliani^  Mr.  White^  Bin 
Chatfiekl, 

"  Resolved ;  —  That  citicen  Barr^re,  k 
member  of  the  National  Convention  of 
France,  being  considered  bv  us  as  one  of  the 
most  judicious  and  enlightened  friends  of 
Iraman  liberty,  be  admitted  aa  associated 
honorary  member  of  this  society. 

**  Re.<iolved,  That  the  said  resolution  ht 
published  in  the  newspapers. 

**  Resolved,  That  citizen  Roland,  being  also 
considered  by  us  as  one  of  the  most  judicious 
and  enlichtened  friends  of  human  liberty,  be 
admitteu  an  associated  honorary  member  of 
this  society. 

**  Resolved,  That  the  said  Resolution  ba 
published  in  the  newspapers.'* 

**  At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  for  Coastitu* 
tional  Inlbrmation,  held  at  the  Crowti  and 
Anchor  tavern,  Strand,  Friday,  Istof  Februaiy, 
1799^ 
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Mr.  Fitzgerald  in  the  chaify 

••  Mr.  J.  H.  Tooke,  Mr.  Wills,  Mr.  Cooper 

glanchester),  lord  Sempil^  Dr«  Kentuby 
r.  Tuffin,  Mr.  Hull,  Mr.  John  Martin, 
Mr.  Balmanno,  Mr.  BaBk9,  Mr.  Jennings, 
Mr.  liolcrofl,  Mr.  Bailey,  Mr.  Sharpe,  Mr. 
MiI)er,Mr.G.  WtUiamsi  Mr.  Parkinson,  Mr. 
Wardle,  Mr.  B.  Cooper^  capt.  T.  Uarwood. 

^  lUad^  a  ^roiUr  Letter  from  the  SheffiM 
8otieiyfor  CoHStitutwnal  Information, 

**  Resohed,  That  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  report  an  answer. 

«  Resolved,  That  Mr.  Tooke,  lord  Sempill, 
Mr.  HokroA,  Mr.  IXiifin,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  Mr. 
Cooper  (Manchester),  Dr.  Kentish,  and  capt 
Harwood,  be  the  committee. 

*  Resohed,  That  the  said  committee,  meet 
$t  half  past  three  o'block  on  Friday  next,  at 
this  place. 

\HesoIved,  That  the  speeches  of  citizen 
6t.  Andre,  and  citizen  Barr^re  (associated 
faoaorarr  members  of  this  societ;^),  as  given  in 
the  Gasette  Natbnale  ou  Moniteur  IJniver- 
■eU^  of  Paris,  on  the  4th,  dth,  ai|d  7th,  of 
Janwury,  1793,  be  in^rted  m  the  books  of  tl^ 
society. 

•  ^  Resolved,  That  the  said   resolution  be 
fiiblished  in  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Oarrom  (to  Mr.  HuskmorC), — During 
jNnir  residence  in  Paris,  and  afler  you  came  to 
thi&  countiy,  were  you  in  the  habit  of  seeing 
the  paper  called  the  Moniteur  Universelle.— I 
Was. 

Look  at  these  printed  papers  and  sav,  whe- 
ther from  their  appearance  you  take  them,  to 
be  the  French  papers  of  those  dates.— They 
have  every  appearance  of  being  similar  to 
those  which  I  took  in,  while  at  Paris,  and 
a(ierwards  in  londqn. 

JficpA  Dehogt  sworn.— Xxamioed  by  Mr. 

Garros. 

You  are  I  understand  a  bookseller  ?— Yes. 

Where  is  yom-  shop?u-lB  Gerranl-street, 
Soho. 

Your  shop  was  chiefly  employed  in  selling 
foreign  publications  I  believe } — Yes,  and  not 
only  fi)reign  publications,  but  all  sorts  of 
works,  and  as  to  the  newspapers  which  I  sold, 
they  were  the  same  that  came  through  the 
chuuel  of  the  post  office,  and  by  others. 

You  sold  French  newspapers  ^—YeSb 

And  these  French  newspapers  eame  by 
the  channel  of  the  post  from  France,  and  by 
iiie  channel  of  private  conveyance? — Great 
part  of  them  came  from  Paris,  oy  the  packet, 
then  sent  to  Millet  and  Fector,  and  then  for- 
warded by  the  mail  coach.  I  received  no 
lepers,  but  what  were  duly  opened  'at  the 
GiiBtom-house  at  Dover. 

You  are  a  native  of  France,  I  perceive  ^^ 
No^  I  beg  your  paxdon,  I  am  a  native  of 
Switzerland. 

You  are  acquainted  with  the  French  lan- 
guag&f— Yes. 


You  probably  have  had  many  thft^ifflpj 
French  newspapers  pass  through  your  hands? 
««-I  have. 

Whether  you  ar«  acquainted  with  thai 
paper  the  NatioBale  Gazette,  or  Univeisdlv 
Moniteur  ?-p-Per£9ctly  well,  I  have  had  a  great 
many  of  theoi. 

Did  you  ever  knew  of  any  of  these  A^neb 
papers  with  the  French  titles,  and  in  that 
shape,  reprinted  in  England  P--I  have  aavar 
known  it. 

From  the  paper,  from  the  type,  and  from 
the  general  appearance  of  these  papers  which 
you  nok)  in  your  hand,  comparing  them  mith 
the  recollection  of  those  which  pused  thfoa^ 
voiir  hand,  in  the  way  of  your  trade,  do  you 
eelieve  these  to  be  the  fVench  Moniteur, 
published  in  France,  and  conveyed  to  this 
countiy,  in  the  way  you  have  stated? — ^ei*^ 
fectly  so,  and  more  than  that,  there  are  many 
connexions  in  London,  through  which  the 
veraci^  of  this,  might  be  compared* 

We  are  not  permitted  to  compare  then^  with 
others;  is  that  French  paper,  and  is  il 
printed  with  French  types?— It  is  the  r^ 
J'aris paper,  printed  in  Paris  by  Mr.  PilnewoodL 
who  IS  the  proprietor  of  it  I  have  receivea 
them  immediately  from  Mr.  Pilnewood's  ow9 
hands. 

Mr.  Attorney  General, — Then  I  offer  t^ 
your  lordship  the  evidence  of  these  three 
papers,  one  dated  the  4th,  another  the,6tb» 
and  another  the  7th  of  January,  1794,  upo^ 
the  evidence  now  given,  which  contairi 
speeches  of  citizen  ^  Andr6,  and  citizen 
Barr^e. 

Mr.  Ertkine.^K  your  lordship  thinks 
these  papers  ma^  be  taken  as  evidence^  I 
have  no  interest  in  disputing  it,  I  only  wish 
to  have  the  sanction  of  the  Couri;  I  am  not 
anxious  abeot  it. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Byre. — I  think  it  Is  a 
reasonable  evidenee  of  their  being  what  they 
are  described. 

[Mr.  Iluskisson  delivered  into  Ceuit  SngUah 
Translations  of  Extracts  firom  lUs  said 
Paper&] 

Mr.  Erskine, — Is  there  the  whole  of  it  ^ 
Mr.  MorwBy  General. — ^No ;  onlv  extracts. 
Mr.  Huskiston, — The  reading  the  whole 
would  tjke  up  full  two  hours. 

[Hie  extracts  vead.] 

**  Extract  from  the  speech  of  Jean  Bi^  St 
Andr€,  taken  from  the  Moniteur  of  the  4th  of 
January,  1793. 

^  TranelatioB. 

"  If  yo^  have  |o  decide  oa  the  Ate  of 
Louis,  a  IS  because  you  are  a  levqiutioBaiy 
assembly,  created  by  the  Fraacb  iiatioo>  ii^  a 
state  of  insurrection?' 

^  Extracts  from  the  speech  of  Bair^re,  taken 
from  the  Moniteunof  the  6th  and7tfa  of  Jaa< 
naiyi  1799. 
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'<  The  question  submitted  to  your  delibera- 
tion is  or  the  highest  importance  to  public 
order,  of  the  greatest  difficulty  in  lesislation, 
of  tfa«  utmost  delicacy  in  politics,  absolutely 
necessary  to  liberty,  and  connected  with  what- 
ever is  held  most  sacred  br  the  nation.— The 
calmness  which  has  prevailed  in  the  delibera> 
11011%  for  some  days  past,  forbodes  that  it 
will  be  decided  according  to  justice  and  rea* 
aoQ. — It  will  not  escape  history,  this  contrast 
between  kings,  who  oAen,  amidst  the  dissi- 
pation of  courts,  signed  proscriptions,  or  the 
death  warrant  of  a  thousand  citizens ;  and 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  who  deliberate 
with  wisdom  and  caution  on  the  punishment 
of  a  single  despot. — It  is  the  destiny  of  kings 
tp  be  the  occasion  of  the  calamities  of.  the  peo- 
ple, whether  they  remain  on  their  thrones,  or 
whether  they  are  precipitated  from  them.'' 

**  The  people  of  Paris,  by  makinz  an  holy 
insurrection  against  him  [the  kin^J  cm  the 
10th  of  August,  deprived  him  of  his  chaiac- 
ter  of  inviolability. — ^The  people  of  the  other 
departments  applauded  this  insurrection,  and 
adopted  the  result  of  it. — ^The  people  have, 
therefore,  already  interposed  to  destroy  the 
royal  inviolability. — ^Louis  was  invested  by  the 
tacit  consent  of  the  people,  with  a  constitu- 
tional inviolability;  their  tacit  consent  has 
deprived  him  of  the  same,  and  is  therefore  as 
lawful  as  the  grant  of  it  — ^llie  inviolability  of 
the  king  cannnot  be  absolute ;  it  is  only  rela- 
tive, and  for  the  end  of  maintaining  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  constituted  authorities." 

''  The  people  is  the  sovereign. 

''  A  convention  differs  from  a  legislature  in 
this  respect :  a  legislature  is  only  a  species  of 
superintending  magistracy;  a  moderator  of 
the  powers  of  government :  a  convention,  on 
the  contrary,  is  a  representation  of  the  sove- 
reign.— ^The  members  of  the  legislative  as- 
sembly acted,  in  August,  upon  tnese  princi* 
pies;  and  the^  declared,  in  their  account  of 
their  motives  tor  calling  a  national  conven- 
tion, that  they  saw  but  one  measure  which 
could  save  France ;  namely,  to  have  recourse 
to  the  supreme  will  of  the  people,  and  to  in- 
vite the  people  to  exercise  immediately  that 
inalienable  right  of  sovereignty,  whkih  the 
constitution  had  acknowledged,  and  which  it 
could  not  subject  to  any  restriction.— The 
public  interest  required,  that  the  will  oi  the 
people  should  be  manifested  in  the  opinion  of 
a  national  conv<3ntion,  formed  of  representa- 
tives, invested  by  the  people  with  unlimited 
powers.  The  will  of  the  people  is  manifested 
by  the  opinion  of  this  convention. — ^The  con- 
vention beine  assembled,  is  itself  that  sove- 
reign will  which  ought  to  prevail.-r-It  would 
be  contrary  to  every  principle,  if  the  expres- 
sion of  the  general  will  did  not  reside  in  ^e 
convention  alone. 

"  You  are  tlie  representatives  of  the  nation^ 
which  relies  upon  you  for  taking  every  mea- 
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sure  of  public  safety,  neeessary  to  establtab 
and  secure  liberty,  and  to  proscribe  tyranny, 
against  which  the  nation  has  formed  an  holy 
insurrection. 

*^  It  is  despotism  when,  in  the  ordinaiy  and 
permanent  establishment  of  a  government, 
there  is  no  separation  of  powers.~But  is  it 
not  the  very  essence  of  a  constituent  body  to 
concentre,  for  the  time  being,  all  anthon^  ? 
— Is  it  not  the  very  nature  of  a  national  con- 
vention to  be  thetempoiarv  image  of  the  na- 
tion; to  unite,  in  itself,  aU  the  powers  of  go-> 
vernment,  to  employ  them  asamst  the  ene- 
mies of  liberty,  and  to  distribute  them  in  a 
new  social  coinpact,  called  a  constitution  I — 
Behold  that  Constituent  Assembly,  which; 
though  abominably  calumniated  at  present, 
laid  (in  spite  of  the  shameful  revision  ofth« 
laws)  the  nrst  foundation  of  vour  liberty.  Be- 
hold it  alone,  with  its  revolutionary  genios  & 
it  broke  through  every  impediment,  exceeded 
its  delegated  authority,  created  its  own  powers, 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  liberty,  ana 
to  the  wants  of  the  people;  destroyed  all  pre- 
judices by  the  force  of  that  public  opinion  to 
which  it  gave  birth,  obliterated  all  privileges, 
abolished  all  parliaments,  changea  the  forn^ 
of  all  property,  as  well  as  the  sign  of  all 
value,  and  made  a  perjured  king  its  prisoner. 
— Xothing  was  wanting  to  immortalize  that 
assf^mbly,  but  to  have  delivered  France  from 
the  calamity  of  kingly  zovemnient,  and  to 
have  relieved  you  from  the  duty  of  judging 
the  last  of  your  kings. 

"  Invested,  from  vour  origin,  with  the 
most  unlimited  confidEcnce  by  your  feUow  ci- 
tizens, you  hesitate  in  the  first  step. 

'*  Am  I  then  no  longer  in  the  midst  of  that 
national  couvention,  whose  honourable  mift* 
sion  it  was  to  destroy  kings  and  royalty  V^ 

Mr.  UrsXrtne.— -I  wish  it  to  be  understood, 
that  these  gentlemen  are  speaking  in  their 
place,  as  members  of  the  National  Assembly 
in  FrancJe* 

Mr.  Attorn^  General, — ^I  will  explain  the 
view  with  which  I  oft'cr  it. 

Mr.  Erskine, — ^You  stated  it  very  partiai- 
larly  in  your  opening. 

Mr.  Attorney  CcntraL — ^You  tee  they  are 
now  speaking  in  their  places,  in  the  National 
Assembly  in  France. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyrt*^lX  is  hardl}^ 
worth  debating;  the  purpose  is  so  obvksus, 
that  it  is  impossible  tone  misunderstood. 

[The  following  entry  was  read  from  the  books 
of  the  Society  for  Constitutional  Infor- 
mation.] 

''  At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  for  Constitu- 
tional Information,  held  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor  Tavern,  Strand,  Friday,  16th  Febru- 
ary, 1793, 

'*  PaCSBKT, 

*'  Mr.  Reader  in  the  chair, 
^  Mr.  Frosty  Mr.  J.  H.  Tookc,  Mr.  Bonneyg 
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Mr.  Symondsy  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Chatfield, 
.  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  Mr.  Banks,  Rev.  Mr.  Joyce 

Mr.  J.  Williams,  Capt.  T.  Harwood,  Mr. 

Moore,  Mr.  G.  Williams,  Mr.  Holcroit, 
'  Mr.  Balmanno. 

*^  Read  the  following  letter  from  the  So- 
ciety for  Constitutional  Information,  at  Bir« 
mingham,  requesting,  that  twelve  of  their 
members  may  be  admitted  associated  mem- 
bers of  this  iBociety. 

«  Birmingham,  Feb,  6th,  1793. 

"  Friends  and  fellow  Citizens;— The  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  for  Constitutional  Infor- 
mation, established  at  this  place,  Nov.  SOth, 
1793,  take  the  opportunity  to  lay  before  you 
our  printed  Address  and  Declaration,  and  our 
rules  and  orders,  which  we  have  adopted 
from  the  Sheffield  Society,  for  our  internal  go- 
▼ernment. — ^And  to  show  our  justice,  our  mo- 
deration, and  love  to  all  mankind,  we  desire 
your  advice  and  assistance,  that  the  general 
mind  of  our  society  may  be  formed  unani- 
mously to  the  best  and  most  likely  mode  of 
obtainmg  our  long-lost  rights  as  men  free 
bom,  and  as  citizens  by  universal  incorpo- 
ration. 

f^  *^  The  interested  and  bigotted  supporters  of 
the  exploded  system  of  corruption,  are  con- 
tinually throwmg  obstacles  in  the  way  of  all 
reform,  and  threaten  us  with  rigorous  prose- 
cution, and  exhibit  all  the  engines  of  power 
&nd  tyranny  before  us,  for  meeting  to  mves- 
tigate  the  laws  of  our  country,  and  endea- 
vouring to  obtain,  in  a  legal  and  peaceable 
manner,  the  birthright  of  every  Briton,  viz. 
an  equal  representation  of  the  people  in  par^. 
liament:  notwithstanding  which,  nunioers 
duly  flock  to  the  standard  of  liberty.  We  are 
determined,  in  spite  of  all  base  opposition,  to 
^rsevere  as  we  have  begun  in  the  good  cause, 
till  we  have  obtained  the  desirable  end,  a  re- 
^dress  of  our  grievances. 

"  We  sincerely  think  the  cause  is  of  God, 
and  that  it  would  go  on  without  our  inter- 
ference ;  but  who  can  stand  by  an  idle  spec- 
tator, and  see  our  fellow-men  struggling  for 
US  in  the  cause  of  liber^,  and  not  have  a  wish 
to  lend  a  helping  hana  in  the  humane  and 
godlike  work  ? 

**  We  ardently  and  sincerely  desire  to  be- 
come instrumental  in  so  good  and  great  a 
work,  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  of  all  man- 
kind,"botb  present  and  future. 

*'The  grateful  thanks  of  our  society  are 
given  \o  Mr.'  Home  Tooke,  major  Cart- 
wright^  Mr.  Erskine,  and  the  rest  of  the 
members  of  the  Constitutional  SocieW  for  In- 
ibrmation  in  London,  for  their  nrm  and 
manly  support  and  perseverance  in  our  com- 
mon cause  of  liberty  and  good-^11  to  ail  man- 
Idnd,  and  their  steady  purpose  to  obtain  an 
effectual  reform  in  the  legislative  house  of  the 
people,  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament. 

*•  Our  society  requests  the  favour  of  your 
admitting  the  following  twelve  persons,  whose 
names  are  subscribed^  to  be  i&rolied  members 
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of  your  society,  for  the  purpose  of  correspond- 
ing with  youfs,  and  every  other  similar  in- 
stitution in  the  nation,  for  the  better  regulat- 
ing our  measures,  and  receiving  instruction. 

"  Wishing  you  all  the  success  your  lauda« 
ble  undertaking  deserves,  we.  are,  .with  sin- 
cerity, your  fellow  citizens  and  friends, 
«  (Signed) 
*'  John  Meer,  David  Blair, 

"  Joh^i  Kilmistcr,  Thomas  Clark, 

"  George  Hill,  sen,        Timmins  NevilJ, 
"  John  Kenrick,  William  Beard, 

.     "  James  Davy,  Thomas  Hill, 

"  James  Luckcopk,        Bqnji^min  Smith. 

^  Direct  to  George  Hi|l,  opposite  the  Foun- 
tain, Lp^er  Temple-street,  or  to  John  Ken- 
rick, Grocer,  Colmore-row.  , 
«  To  Mr.  D.  Adams,  Secretary  to 

the  Society  for  Constitutional 

Information. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  twelve  members  of 
the  Birmingham  Society  for  -  Constitutional 
Information,  recommended  in  the  said  letter, 
be  admitted  associated  members  of  this  so^ 
ciety. 

**  Resolved,  That  the  said  letter,  and  the 
election  of  the  said  twelve  members,  be  pub- 
lished .in  the  newspapers,  exclusive  of  theif 
names." 


ff 


Mr.  Garrov*— I  propose  now  to  read  the 
answer  of  the  Birmiogham  Society,  dated  SSthi 
Ma^,  179S,  to  this  communication  of  the 
Constitutional  Society^ 

Mr.  Thomw  Maclean^ — ^I. found  this  letter 
among  Mr.  Adams's  papers* 

[It  was  read.] 

'<  Birmingham^  Marth  95fA,  t799. 
"  Sir ; — ^At  the  request  of  the  Society  for 
Constitutional  Information,  I  heteby  ackuow-r 
ledge  the  receipt  of  ^our  letter ; .  whereby  it 
appears,  that  your  society  have  acceded  to  our 
request,  by  electine  the  persons,  whose  names 
vbu  were'fumishca  with,  as  associated  mem- 
bers in  your  society ;  for  which  we  be^  yoir 
to  accept  our  united  thanks  and  best  wishes, 
that  your  society  may  go  on  to  accumulate  a 
mass  of  true  patriots,  whose  principles  may 
not  be  subverted  by  interest,  or  concpiered  by 
fear.     . 

•  «  This  society  offers  with  gratitude  their 
thanks  and  commendations  to llorne  Tooke, 
esq.  ibr  the  present  accompanying  your  letter, 
but  more  particularly  for  his  zeal  in  the  cause 
of  freedom,  which  cannot  be  promoted  but  by 
the  finee  use  of  the  press,  which  we  trust  will 
never  be  restrained  from  Britons.  Another 
letter  acdompanie^  this,  coQt«dning  a  few 
particulars^  which  we  doubt  not  you  will  pe- 
ruse with  pleasure.  Will  write  you  further  on 
thati  subject  shortly. — ^I  am,  &c, 

[No  Signature.]    "  ■    ,  sec. 

[The  following  entries  were  read  from  the 
•  books  of  the  Society  for  Conslilutianal 
Information.] 
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*^  At  a  meetiDj  of  the  Society  for  Coostita- 
tional  InfonnatioDy  held  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor  Tavern,  Friday^  15th  March,  1793, 

^  Prssevt, 

^  Capt  Tooke  Harwood  in  the  chair. 

^  Mr.  Baloianno.  Mr.  Kydd,  Mr.  Tooke,  Mr. 
Martin,  Mr.  Fanckeriy,  Count  Zenobio, 
Mr.  Sharp,  Mr.  J.  Williams,  Mr.  Bonnev, 
Mr.'Syroonds,  Rev.  Mr.  Joyce,  Mr.  Holcron, 
Mr.  Swtinson,  Mr.  Banks,  lord  Sempill, 
Mr.  WiUs,  Mr.  Parkinson,  Mr.  Bailey,  Mr. 
Frof^  Mr.  G.  Williams, 

*'  Read  a  Letter  from  the  Constitutiottal 
Society,  at  Sheffield,  indonnft  their  resolu- 
tions of  the  l8th  of  February  kst. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  secretary  be  instructed 
to  return  the  thanks  of  this  society  to  the 
Society  for  Constitotional  Information,  at 
Sheffield,  for  their  communication,  and  to 
acquaint  them,  that  this  society  perfectly 
agree  with  diem  in  their  sentiments,  witn 
respect  to  the  calamities  of  war  in  general; 
and  that  they  concur  with  them  in  tJfiinkiag, 
that  the  thanks  <tf  the  community  at  large  are 
due  to  all  those  who  have  exerted  themselves 
to  prevent  the  present  war. 

^  Ordered,  That  the  treasurer  repay  to  Mr. 
Frost  sixty  Uvres,  paid  by  him  at  Paris,  for 
the  translation  of  two  addresows  to  the  Na- 
tional Convention  of  France. 

<«  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  society 
be  ^ven  to  Joel  Barlow  and  John  Frost,  for 
their  conduct  in  the  presentation  of  the  ad- 
dress of  this  society  to  the  Natbnal  Conven- 
tion of  France ;  and  that  Mr.  Frost  be  assured, 
that  our  regwd  for  him  is  not  lessened,  but 
increased  by  the  prosecutions  and*  persecu- 
tions which  his  fiuthful  and  due  discharge  of 
that  commission  ma^  bring  upon  him. 

**  Ordered,  That  this  rescuntion  be  published 
in  the  newspapers." 

''  At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  for  Constitu- 
tional Information,  held  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor-tavern,  Strand,  Friday,  82d  of  March, 
1793, 

^  Presevt, 


^  Mr.  ^ymonds  in  the 

^  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Hull,  Count  Zenobm,  Mr. 
Tooke,  Mr.  Wills,  Lord  SempilL  Mr. 
Bonney,  Mr.  Kydd,  Mr.  Satchell,  Mr. 
John  Martin,  Mr.  Ausell,  Mr.  Holcrbft,  Mr. 
Balmanno,  Capt.  T.  Ilarwood,  Mr.  Parkin- 
son, Mr.  J.  Williams,  Dr.  RenUsh,  Mr. 
Margarot,  Mr.  Hardy. 

^  Read  a  letter  from  the  Un&ted  Political 
Societies  of  Norwich. 

'*  Resolved,  That  the  considemtion  of 
the  said  letter  be  postponed  till  the  next 
meeting." 

Mr.  Thoma$  Maclean, — ^I  found  this  paper 
to  Mr.  AdamsV  house. 

[It  was  read.] 


**  The  United  Political  Societies  of  Norwkh. 

March  5<A,  1793. 

**  Gentlemen ; — It  is  with  peculiar  satisfac- 
tion, we  are  fayoured  with  your  correspondence 
(not  merely  because  you  are  so,  although  you 
are  better  fitted  to  diSuse  knowledge)  but  be- 
cause you  are  embarked  in  the  same  majg;nani- 
mous  cause,  which  demands  with  alacrity  the 
attention  of  every  individual ;  and  it  is  with 
the  utmost  regret  we  see  so  many,  either  fixxn 
ignorance,  or  something  worse,  who  are 
inimical  to  their  own  interest;  for  nothing 
contributes  so  much  to  support  the  cmpressor, 
as  the  ignoiance  of  the  oppressed ;  for  which 
purpose  the  flood-gates  nave  been  opened 
gradually,  till,  by  dcCTces,  the  streams  of  cor^ 
ruption  have  nearly  overflowed  the  land: 
such  as  bounty  acts,  borrowing,  aualification, 
and  septenniu  acts,  besides  standing  armies, 
excise  and  tythins  laws,  with  various  others 
too  painful  for  reflection,  without  credit  to  the 
framers  tiiereof,  and  without  advantage  to 
society.  We  do  not  presume  to  recapitulate 
these  abuses  for  vour  mformatiob,  but  being 
too  experimentally  acquainted  wim  them,  we 
wish  io  find  out  a  method  of  redress.  At 
present  we  see  a  great  propriety  in  universal 
suflrage,  and  annual  elections,  but  we  beg  you 
will  be  obUsing  enough  to  inform  us  of  wnat 
YOU  have  collected  of  the  sense  of  the  people 
by  your  correspondents.  We  have  to  inform 
you,  that  our  worthy  Corresponding  Societies 
of  London,  have  recently  submitted  three  pro- 
positions for  our  investigation.  First,  whether 
a  petition  to  parliament,  or  an  address  to  the 
king,  or  a  convention. 

**  Permit  us  briefly  to  state  our  views  lor 
your  revisal ;  and  with  respect  to  the  first,  we 
behold  wc  are  a  conquerea  people.  We  have 
tamely  submitted  to  the  galling  yoke,  aoNJl 
resistance  in  the  present  circumstances  is 
vain.  We  cannot  act  the  man,  and  as  neces- 
sity has  no  law,  we  think  ourselves  under  that 
degrading  necessity  to  state  our  grievances  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  with  a  request  for 
redress,  and  should  they  refuse  to  grant  our 
r^^nahle  petition,  we  have  still  «>t  (no 
thanks  to  them)  a  formidable  engine,  that  wiu 
convey  the  insult  to  the  remotest  oarts  of  the 
kingdom.  As  to  the  propriety  of^the  second, 
we  wish  to  submit  to  your  superior  judgroenL 
and  should  esteem  it  a  favour  to  be  informed 
of  the  result ;  for  at  present  we  are  dubious  of 
its  good  consequences.  Lastly,  a  conventiopi^ 
andoh  !  that  tne  period  were  arrived ! — ^but 
in  the  present  state  of  affiurs,  alas !  it's  im- 
practicable :  yet  this  is  the  object  we  pursue^ 
and  esteem  anv  other  means  only  in  subordi- 
nation to,  and  as  having  a  tendency  to  ac- 
complish that  desirable  end. 

**  We  wish  to  be  in  unison  with  our  brethren 
and  fellow-labourers,  and  should  be  glad  of 
any  information  as  soon  as  it  is  convenient  r 
and  we  beg  your  advice  whether  it  is  necee*- 
saiy,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  collect  signatures 
to  a  petition  for  a  real  representation  of  U^ 
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pie,  «ii|J  by  whom  to  present  it,  whether  |    /'Hesolved,  That  a  letter  be  written  Co 


r.  Cote,  Mr.  Burch,  or  any  of  the  Friends  of 
he  People ;  and  whether  it  is  attended  with 
any  expense. '  'Our  members  are  both  inimical  tQ 
the  hutnets. 

■•  **  We  can  give  you  no  accurate  statement 
of  the  representation  in  our  neighbourhood, 
only  observe,  that  it  is  equally  farcical  here  as 

elsewhere.    To  conclude,  with  imited  th 

for  all  favours  received,  wishing  you  h 

and  success,  and  may  heaven  avert 

We  subscribe  ourselves,  gentlemen — Your 
▼ery  obliged  humble  servants, 

(Signed)       '*  J.  Broughtok. 

^  Note.  Please  to  direct  to  J.  Brouehton, 
8t  Maiy'a-churcby  Mr.  Blake  being  no  longer 
our  secreUiy. 

^  We  have  between  thirty  and  forty  sepa* 
imte  societies  in  Norwicbi  besides  many  in  the 
country  villages. 
**  Mr.  D.  Adams,  No.  4,  Tooke's- 

eourty  Chaocery^aae,  London.*' 

**  At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  for  Constitu- 
tional Information,  held  at  tne  Crown  and 
Anchor-tavern,  Strand,  Friday,  99th  March, 
1793, 

*'  PaESEHT, 

'•  Capt  Tooke  Harwood  in  the  chair. 

**  Mr.  Symonds,  Mr.  Jennings,  Mr.  Hull,  Mr. 
Martin,  Lord  Sempill,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Par- 
kinson, Mr.  Frost,  Rev.  Mr.  Jovte,  Mr. 
Gay,  Mr.  J.  Williams,  Mr.  G.  Williams, 
Mr.  Holcroft,  Mr.  Banks, 

''  Resolved,  That  the  consideration  of  the 
letter  from  the  United  Political  Societies  of 
Norwich,  be  deferred  till  next  meeting." 

Mr.  Garrow, — At  the  meetm^  of  the  22nd 
of  March,  the  consideration  of  Uiis  letter  was 
postponed;  it  was  postponed  at  the  next 
meeting ;  and  at  the  next  meeting  it  is  again 
postponed,  which  shows  the  deliberation  re- 
quired for  preparing  the  answer. 

[The  following  entries  were  read  from  the 
books  of  the  Constitutional  Society.] 

''  At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  for  Constitu- 
tional Information,  held  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor-tavern,  Strand,  Friday,  5th  April, 
1793, 

*'  PRESEDT, 

^  Capt.  Tooke  Uarwood  in  the  chair. 

*'  Mr.  Tuffin,  Lord  Daer,  Mr.  Frost,   Mr. 

Ausell,  Mr.  Bonney,  Mr.  Fit^rald,  Mr. 

Martin,  Mr.  W.  Sharpe,  Mr.  Tooke,  Mr. 

Rydd,  Mr.  Hull,  Mr.  Moore,  Rev.   Mr. 

Joyce,  Mr.  J.  Williams,  Mr.  J.  Cooper,  Mr. 

Hardy,  Mr'.  Balmanno,  Lord  Sempill,  Mr. 

Will4 

'*  Resolved,  That  the  consideration  of  the 
letter  from  the  United  Political  Societies  of 
Norwich,  be  postponed  till  the  next  meeting; 
and  that  Mr,  Frost  be  requested  to  prepare  an 
answer. 


Simon  Butler  and  Oliver  Bond,*  esqrs.,  ex- 
pressive of  the  high  sense  we  entertain  of 
their  exertions  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  to 
assure  them,  that  we  consider  the  imprison- 
ment they  at  present  sufler  on  that  account, 
as  iIleB;al  and  unconstitutional. 

"  The  following  letter  was  produced  an4 
read. 

^  To  S.  Butler  and  0.  Bond,  esqrs. 

^  Gentlemen ;— It  is  not  easy  for  men,  wh« 
feel  strongly  and  sincerely,  to  convey  those 
feelings  by  letter.  We  therefore  rely  on 
your  conceiving  for  us  much  of  that  which  we 
are  unable  to  express  to  you.  We  think, 
however,  that  we  shall  be  guilty  of  a  ^reat 
omission,  did  we  neelect  the  opportunity  of 
sending  you  by  Mr.  Hamilton  Rowan,f  the 
honest  tnbute  of  our  esteem  and  admiration, 
for  your  brave  and  manly  resistance  to  the 
usurped  jurisdiction  of  the  Irish  aristocracy. 

**  Permit  us  to  offer  you  our  thanks,  and 
our  grateful  acknowledgment  of  your  efforts, 
in  what  we  consider  to  a  common  cause, 
while  we  lament  our  inability  of  proving  our- 
selves useful  in  your  defence.  Although  we 
are  of  different  kingdoms,  still  we  are  but  one 
people ;  and  as  the  fireedom  of  one  continent 
nas  spread  its  influence  to  Europe,  so  on  the 
other  nand,  we  are  persuaded,  that  the  est^ 
blishment  o/ despotism  in  Ireland,  must  eni 
in  the  slavery  of  Great  Britain.  But  the  light 
of  Kberty  is  not  confinec^to  one  shore,  or  one 
latitude. 

**  We  know  that  it  is  easier  to  admire  thaa 
to  practise  those  virtues  that  tend  to  the  public 
benefit 

*'  Yet  so  long  as  the  exertions  of  a  few 
courageous  men  must  influence  the  minds  of 
at  least  the  independent  and  thinking  part  of 
the  community,  we  are  assured  that  their 
labour  is  not  iruitless.  We  trust,  therefor^ 
the  time  will  soon  arrive,  when  the  abuse  of 
power  in  either  nation,  will  have  uo  otbor 
consequence  than  the  ruin  of  those  who  have 
committed  that  injustice.  We  hope,  and  we 
doubt  not  of  soon  seeing  the  day,  when  the 
post  of  honour  shall  be  no  longer  that  of 
obloquy  and  punishment;  but  when  those 
who  nave  risked  their  liberty  and  fortune  in 
the  cause  of  their  countrymen,  may  find  pro- 
tection in  the  undisputed  uninterrupted  exer- 
cise of  trial  by  jury,  with  a  full  and  adequate 
representation  of  the  neople  in  parliament. 

*'  Resolved,  That  the  said  letter  be  signed 
by  the  chairman  and  secretary ;  and  that  Mr. 
Hamilton  Rowan  be  requested  to  convey  the 
same  to  Mr.  Butler  and  Mr.  Bond.*' 


*  See  the  proceedings  against  them  before 
the  House  of  Peers  oflre&id  for  a  breach  of 
privilege,  inserted  in  the  trial  of  Bond  for 
high  Ueason,  ▲.  o.  1798,  in  this  Collection, 
pott. 

t  See  his  trial  for  a  seditious  libel,  ani?^ 
Vol.  XXII,  jp.^033. 
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**  At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  for  Constitu- 
tional loformatiou,  held  Friday,  ISth  April, 
1793,  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern, 
Strand, 

"  Present, 

^  Mr.  Christopher  Hull  in  the  chair, 

•*  Mr.  W.  Sharpe,  Mr.  Home  Tooke,  Mp»  J.  * 
Williams,  Mr.  Parkinson,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr. 
Symonds,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr. 
Reader,  Mr.  Gav,  Mr.  Vaucban,  as  one  of 
the  committee  of  French  subscription,  Mr. 
Banks,  lord  Daer,  captain  Harwood,  Mr. 
Balmanno,  Mr.  Uolcroft,  Mr.  Hardy,  Mr. 
Chatfield. 

**  Mr.  Frost  read  an  answer  (directed  to  be 
prepared  by  him)  to  the  letter  received  from 
the  United  Political  Societies  in  Norwich. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  said  answer  be  sent  by 
the  secretary  to  the  secretary  of  the  said 
societies." 

Mr.  Thomas  Maclean, — I  found  thb  paper 
ftt  Mr.  Adams's. 

[It  was  read.] 

*'  Sir;— Wc  have  to  acknowledge,  with 
great  satisfaction,  the  letter  which  you  fa- 
voured us  with,  dated  the  5th  instant,  relative 
to  the  most  desirable  of  all  other  objects,  the 
reform  of  our  parliamentary  representation. 
The  honour  you  do  us  in  supposing  that  we 
are  better  fitted  than  yourselves  for  the  pro- 
motion of  political  knowledge,  we  must  dis- 
claim ;  because  wc  observe,- with  the  greatest 
pleasure,  that  our  country  correspondents 
nave  too  much  zeal  and  information  to  vrant 
success  in  their  public  endeavours,  whether  at 
Norwich,  at  Sheffield,  at  Manchester,  or  else- 
where throughout  the  nation.  In  our  sin- 
cerity for  the  good  of  our  country,  we  trust 
that  we  are  all  equal ;  and  as  such  we  doubt 
not  of  our  ultimate  success. 

**  We  sec  with  sorrow  the  existence  of  those 
evils,  which  you  so  justly  represent  as  the 
streams  of  corruption  overflowinz  this  once 
free  and  prosperous  country.  We  see  with 
surprise  and  abhorrence,  that  men  are  to  be 
found  both  able  and  willing  to  support  those 
corruptions.  It  is  however  no  small  consola- 
tion to  find,  that  others  are  not  wanting  in 
cs'cry  part  of  the  nation  of  an  opposite  cha- 
Tactcr,  u-ho  are  ready  to  remedy,  by  all  lauda- 
ble and  honourable  means,  the  defect  in  our 
Tcprcscntation,  the  usurped  extension  of  the 
duration  of  parliaments,  and  other  grievances 
such  as  you  notice  in  your  letter. 

**  That  the  constitution  of  England  has  no 
more  of  that  character  it  once  possessed ;  that 
the'  supposed  democracy  of  tne  countiy  has 
become  a  matter  of  property  and  privilege ; 
and  that  we  have  therefore  no  longer  tnat 
tnixt  goveniment  which  our  adversaries  are 
praising,  when  they  know  it  is  no  longer  in 
our  possession,  are  facts  notorious  and  indis- 
putable. Where  then  are  we  to  look  for  the 
remedy?  To  that  parliament  of  which  we 
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complain  ?— To  the  executive  power,  which  is 
impucitly  obeyed,  if  not  anticipated  in  that 
paniament  ? — Or  to  ourselves,  represented  in 
some  meeting  of  delegates,  for  the  especial 
purpose  of  relorm,  which  we  suppose  you  un* 
derstand  by  the  term,  CONVENTION  ? 

*<  It  b  the  end  of  each  of  these  propositions 
that  wc  ought  to  look  to ;  and  as  success  in  a 
good  cause  must  be  the  effect  of  perseverance, 
and  the  rising  reason  of  the  time,  let  us  deteiw 
mine  with  coolness,  but  let  us  persevere  with 
decision.    As  to  a  Convention,  we  regard  it 
as  a  plan  the  most  desirable  and  most  prac- 
ticable, so  soon  as  the  great  body  of  the  people 
shall  be  courageous  and  virtuous  enough  lo 
join  us  in  the  attempt    Hitherto  we  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  moment  is  arrived 
for  that  purpose.    As  to  any  petition  to  the 
crown,  we  believe  it  hopeless  in  its  conse- 
quences.   With  respect  to  the  last  of  your 
proposals,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  advise.    If  the 
event  is  looked  to  in  the  vote  which  may  be 
obtained  from  that  body  to  whom  the  petition 
is  to  be  addressed,  which  of  us  can  look  to  it 
without  the  prospect  of  an  absolute  negative  ? 
In  thb  point  of  view,  therefore,  it  cannot  re- 
quire a  moment's  consideration.    But  if  we 
regard  the  policy  of  such  a  petition,  it  may,  in 
our  apprehension,  be  well  worth  considering 
as  a  warning  voice  to  our  present  legblalors. 
and  as  a  signal  for  imitation  to  the  majority  of 
the  people.    Should  such  a  plan  be  vigorously 
and  generally  pursued,  it  would  hold  out  a 
certainty  to  our  fellow-countrymen,  that  we 
are  not  a  handful  of  individuals  unworthy  of 
attention  or  consideration,  who  desire  the 
restoration  of  the  ancient  liberties  of  England  ; 
hut,  on  the  contrary,  it  might  bring  into  light 
that  host  of  well-meaning  men,  who  in  the 
different  towns  and  counties  of  this  realm  are 
hilcntiy  but  seriously  anxious  for  reformation 
in  the  government.     We  exhort  you  with 
anxiety  to  pursue  your  laudable  endeavours 
for  the  common  good,  and  never  to  despair  of 
the  public  cause. 

[No  Address.]  «  We  are,  &c." 

Mr.  GarrotD, — My  lord,  from  the  contents 
of  this  paper,  we  state  it  to  be  the  drai\  of  a 
letter  prepared  by  Mr.  Frost,  referred  to  in  the 
last  resolution  read. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  JSyre.-— You  have  given 
no  evidence  of  the  hand-writing  of  this 
paper. 

Mr.  G arrow. — No,  I  have  not.  I  produce 
it  merely  as  being  found  in  the  possession  of 
Adams,  the  secretary  to  the  Society  for  Con- 
sUtutional  Information.  I  will  now  put  into 
court  the  letter  actually  sent,  which  was  found 
in  the  possession  of  the  secretary  to  the  Nor- 
wich Society.  It  is  dated,  "  Society  for  Con- 
stitutional Information,  London,  16th  April, 
1793,  signed  by  order,  in  the  name  of  the 
Society  for  Constitutional  Information,  D. 
Adams,  secretary,"  and  addressed  "  Mr.  J. 
Broughton,  secretary  to  the  United  Political 
SocietieS|  Norwich/^ 
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''  Society  for  Constitutional  Information. 

**  London,  t5th  April,  1793. 
**  Sir ; — yie  have  to  acknowledge  with  great 
satisfaction  the  letter  which  you  favoured  us 
with,  dated  the  5th  instant,  relative  to  the 
most  desirable  of  all  other  objects,  the  reform 
of  a  parliamentary  representation.  The  ho- 
nour yo^i  do  us  in  suppolingthat  we  are  better 
fitted  than  yourselves  for  the  propiotion  of 
political  knowledge^  we  must  disclaim ;  be- 
cause we  observe  with  the  greatest  pleasure, 
that  our  country  conespondents  have  too 
much  zeal  and  information  to  want  success  in 
their  public  endeavours,  whether  at  Norwich, 
at  Sheffield,  at  Manchester,  or  elsewhere 
throughout  the  nation. 

''  In  our  sincerity  for  the  good  of  our  coun- 
try, we  trust,  that  we  are  a\\  equal,  and  as 
such  we  doubt  not  of  our  ultimate  success. 

y  We  see  with  sorrow  the  existence  of  those 
evils,  which  you  so  justly  represent  as  the 
streams  of  corruption  overflowing  this  once 
free  and  prosperous  country.  We  see  with 
surprise  and  abhorrence,  that  men  are  to  be 
found  both  able  and  willing  to  support  those 
corruptions.  It  is  however  no  small  consola- 
tion to  find,  that  others  are  not  wanting  in 
every  part  of  the  nation'  of  an  opposite  cha- 
racter, who  are  ready  to  remedy,  by  all  lauda- 
ble and  honourable  means,  the  defect  in  our 
representation,  the  usurped  extension  of  the 
duration  of  parliaments,  and  other  grievances 
such  as  you  notice  in  your  letter. 

**  That  the  constitution  of  England  has  no 
more  of  that  character  it  once  possessed,  that 
the  supposed  democracy  of  the  country  has 
become  a  matter  of  property  and  privilege, 
and  that  we  have  therefore  no  longer  that 
niixt  government  which  our  adversaries  are 
praising,  when  they  know  it  is  no  longer  in 
our  possession,  are  facts  notorious  and  mdis- 
putable.  Where  then  are  we  to  look  for  the 
remedy?  To  that  parliament  of  which  we  com- 
plain ?  To  the  executive  power  which  is  im- 
plicitly obeyed,  if  not  anticipated  in  that  par- 
liament? Or  to  ourselves,  represented  In  some 
meeting  of  delegates  for  the  especial  purpose 
of  reform,  which  we  suppose  you  understand 
by  the  word  CONVENTION  ? 

"  It  is  the  end  of  each  of  these  propositions 
that  we  ought  tp  look  to ;  and  as  success  in  a 
good  cause  must  be  the  effect  of  perseverance, 
and  the  rising  reason  of  the  time,  let  us  deter- 
mine with  coolness,  but  let  us  persevere  with 
decision. 

'<  As  to  a  Convention,  we  regard  it  as  a  plan 
the  most  desirable  and  most  practicable,  so 
soon  as  the  great  body  of  the  people  shall  be 
courageous  and  virtuous  enougn  to  join  us  in 
the  attempt.  Hitherto  we  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  moment  is  arrived  for  that 
purpose.  As  to  any  petition  to  the  crown, 
we  believe  it  hopeless  in  its  consequences. 
With  respect  to  the  last  of  your  proposals,  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  advise.  If  the  event  is  looked 
to  in  the  vote  which  may  be  obtained  from 


that  body  to  whom  the  petition  is  to  be  ad- 
dressed, which  of  us  can  look  to  it  without 
the  prospect  of  an  absolute  negative  ?  In  this 
point  of  view  therefore  it. cannot  require  .a 
moment's  consideration.'  But  if  we  regard 
ih6policy  of  such  a  petition,  it  ma^,  in  our  ap- 
prenension^  be  well  worth  considering  as  a 
warning  voice  to  our  present  legislators,  and 
as  a  signal  for  imitation  to  the  majority  of  the 
people.  Should  such  a  pfan  be  vigorously 
and  generally  pursued,  it  would  hold  out  a 
certainty  to  our  fellow-countrymen,  that  we 
are  not  a  handful  of  individuals  unworthy  of 
attention  or  consideration,  who  desire  the 
restoration  of  the  ancient  liberties  of  England ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  it  might  bring  into  light 
that  host  of  well-meanmg  men,  who  in  the 
different  towns  and  counties  of  this  realm  are 
silently  but  seriously  anxious  for  a  reforma- 
tion in  the  government. 

"  We  exhort  you  with  anxiety  to  pursue 
your  laudable  endeavours  for  the  common 
good,  and  never  to  despair  of  the  public 
cause. 

"  Signed  by  order,  in  the  name  of  the  So- 
ciety for  Constitutional  Information, 

"  Took'.s  Court,  "  D.  Adams,  sec.'' 

16th  April,  1793." 

Addressed,  *'  Mr.  J.  Broughton,  secretary 
to  the  United  Political  Societies,  Norwich.*' 

Mr.  James  Walsh  sworn. — Examined  by  Mr. 

G arrow » 

Did  vou  execute  any  warrant  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  apprehending  Mr.  Isaac  Saint,  at  Nor- 
wich, the  secretary  of  the  Constitutional  So- 
ciety there? — I  did  not;  but  I  was  present 
when  it  was  executed. 

Did  you  see  any  papers  seized  ? — I  seized 
them  myself. 

Did  you  put  your  name  upon  them  ?— I  did. 

Is  ttus  one  ot  the  papers  you  seized  there  i 
—It  is. 

(The  following  entries  were  read  from  the 
Books  of  the  Society  for  Constitutional 
Information.] 

.  ^  At  a  meeting  of  the  Societv  for  Constitu- 
tional Information,  held  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor  tavern,  Strand,  Friday,  S6th  October 
1793, 

''  PaESEKT, 

Mr.  Bryant — in  the  chair, 

«  Count  Zenobio,  Mr.  J.  H.  Tooke,  Mr.  Sin- 
clair, Mr.  Alexander  Wills,  Mr.  Holcroft, 
Mr.  G.  Williams,  Mr.  Balmanno,  Mr.  Spe- 
cial, Mr.  Kutt,  Mr.  Chatfield,  Mr.  Ausell, 
Mr.  Wardle,Mr.  Kydd,  Mr.  Harrison,  Mr. 

^  Martin,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  Mr.  Hardy,  Mr. 
Marjparot,  Mr.  HuU,  Mr.  J.  Williams,  Mr. 
Benjamin  Cooper, 

"  Mr.  Sinclair  read  a  letter,  with  an  address 
from  Mr.  Skirving  secretary  to  the  convention 
of  the  Friends  of  the  People  in  Scotland,  to 
Mr.  Hardy,  secretary  to  the  London  Corres- 
ponding ^iety. 
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^  ]^(esolved.  That  an  ^ijtiMrdiiiaiy  pnenl 
meetiDg  oftms  society  be  called  for  Monday 
next  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Cavern,  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  eTening.  to  consider  of  the  uti- 
lity, and  propriety'of  sending delejptes to  a 
convention  or  delegates  of  the  difieitnt  socie- 
ties in  Great  Brit^,  to  be  held  at  Edin- 
bui^h,  for  the  puipose  of  obtaining  a  parlia* 
mentt^  reform* 

^  E&olved,  That  the  substance  of  the 
motion  be  inserted  in  the  letter." 

Mr.  Garrow, — ^Before  the  next  entnr  is  read 
perhaps  it  will  be  convenient  that  I  should 
put  in  the  original  draft  of  these  instructions, 
1^  there  are  several  material  alterations. 

Mr.    Daluei    itdaini.-^Examined   by    Mr. 

OflfToai'. 

Look  at  that  letter,  and  state  whether  that 
is  your  signature  f — ^It  is. 

In  wh<»e  hand-writing  is  the  letter?— My 
own. 

The  whole  of  it  isinyourownhand-writing? 

Look  at  this  other  paper,  are  these  the  in- 
structions, which  were  originally  prepared  for 
the  delegates  upon  which  your  entry  is  afler- 
wards  nuide  ?— I  cannot  take  upon  me  to  say 
fii^t.  from  the  length  of  time. 

This  was  found  among  your  papers  we  have 
beard  ?— Yes, 

What  do  you  take  that  paper  to  be?— I 
ahould  not  know  it  but  from  my  own  hand- 
writing at  the  bottom,— I  should  not  know  it 
to  be  the  same  otherwise. 

Look  at  it— Do  you  believe  it  to  be  an 
<niginal  minute,  prepared  for  the  purpose  of 
bemg  transcribed  into  the  book  of  the  society  ? 
— ^I  do  not  know  it  for  any  other  reason— here 
are  a  vast  many  interlineations  which  I  cannot 
bring  to  my  recollection  at  all. 

It  was  a  paper  you  were  afterwards  to  trans- 
cribe into  your  book?— It  appears  like  a  pa- 
per I  was  to  transcribe ;  there  are  a  great 
many  interlineations  in  it 

Mr.  jErs^me.— Can  you  venture  to  eive 
any  thing  like  a  distinct  account  of  how  bat 

taper  came  to  be  so  interlined  as  it  Is  now? — 
cannot. 

Mr.  £rffX:i/te.— Nor  can  you  tell  whether 
that  was  given  to  you  for  the  purposes  of  in- 
sertion, but  that  it  was  so  obliterated  that  you 
were  obltsed  to  make  another  copy  ?— That  I 
cannot  tell. 

Mr.  Garrov.— Supposing  that  paper  to 
agree  with  your  fair  transcript,  should  you 
believe  then,  that  that  u  the  paper  which  you 
transcribed  fairly  into  the  minute? 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre.^That  is  reason- 
ing him  into  a  belief;  if  he  has  any  recollec-* 
tion  upon  the  subject  very  well ;  ifhe  has  not 
you  must  not  argue  him  into  a  belief  of  it. 
—This  is  a  paper  which  purports  to  be  a  rough 
4raft  of  instructions,  with  considerable  inter- 
lineations, and  the  paper  that  is  in  the  book 
corresponds  with  the  draught  so  interlined;— 


there  let  it  stand. — ^Do  ^  know  the  haac^ 
invalioeatimis  ?— I  do  not 


[The  Instructions  read.] 

<*  At  an  extraordinatv  general  meetii^  of 
the  Society  for  ConstiUitional  Information, 
held  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  tavern.  Strand, 
Monday,  98tb  October,  1799, 

''pmESurr, 

*«  Mr.  ginclairm  the  chair, 

**  Mr.  S^tchell,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Special,  Mr. 
Parkinson,  Mr.  J.  T.  Rutt,  Mr.  Uardr,  Mr. 
Fitzgeraki,Mr.  Wills,  Mr.  Richter,  Mr.  J* 
Wil&nna,  Mr.  Cbatfield.  Mr.  Fawcctt, 
Mr.  Marnrot,  Mr.  G.  Williams,  Mr.  Wat* 
die,  Mr.  Jennings,  Mr.  Uolcroft, 

<*  Read,  aiddresses  to  the  Friends  of  the 
People  of  parliamentary  reform,  etgne^l  by 
Mr.  Skirving,  secretary  to  the  General  Con- 
vention at  l&inburgh. 

**  Resolved,  That  this  society  do  send  de- 
legates to  the  ensuing  convention,  to  be  held 
in  Edinburgh,  for  promoting  a  reform  in  par* 
liament. 

*'  Resolved,  That  two  members  of  this 
society  be  elected  as  delegates  to  the  said 
convention. 

"  Henry  Yorke,  Charles  Sinclair,  and  John 
Richter,  were  proposed. 

**  Resolved  Tliat  the  said  gentlemen  be 
now  oallotted  for.  The  society  proceeded  to 
ballot  accordingly,  when  Charles  Sinclair,  and 
Henry  Yorke,  were  elected. 

^  Mr.  Sinclair  being  present,  accepted  of 
the  said  office  of  one  of  tne  delegates. 

*<  Resolved,    That  should   either    Henry 
yorke,  or  Charles  Sinclair,  be  prevented  from 
Accepting  the  delegation  to  the  convention  of 
delejgatcs  )it  Edinburgh,  John  Richter  be  ap* 
pointed  to  fCilfil  that  office. 

''Resolved,  That  John  Williams  be  re- 
quested to  obtain  the  necessary  information  of 
Henry  Yorke,  and  communicate  it  to  the  se* 
crelary. 

**  Mr.  Sinclair  being  requested  to  quit  tlie 
chair, 

''  Resolved,  That  Mr.  Fitzgerald  be  called 
to  take  the  chair, 

"  Resolved,  That  the  secretaor  do  deliver 
to  the  delegates,  appointed  by  tms  society  to 
represent  them  in  the  convention  at  Edin- 
burgh, copies  of  the  proceedings  of  the  25th^ 
ana  S8th  instant,  by  which  they  are  appointed 
to  that  office. 

Jajf rvchoM  to  the  DtUgtda. 

**  The  Delates  are  instructed,  on  the  part 
of  this  society,  to  assist  in  bringing  forward 
and  supportmg  any  constitutional  measures 
for  procuring  a  real  representation  of  the  Com- 
mons of  Great  Britain,  in  Parliament  That 
in  specifying  the  redress  to  be  demanded  of 
existing  abuses  the  delegates  ought  neverto  lose 
sight  of  the  two  essentiaJprincipTes,  general  suf- 
frage and  annual  representation, together  with 
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tbtt  unalienftbj€..?ialit  inAq  people  Jorcff^pn, 
and  il»t  a  reaaonalile  «na  know  p  oompeuMtion 
ought  to  be  made  to  ibciepretentatives  of  the 
natioD,  bja  national  contnbution. 

<<  That  jLhe  de)epktes  do  puoctu^ly  corres- 
pond with  the  societj^y  for  the  pvjrposeof  cpm- 
municating  information,  and  otreceiving  8uch 
^her  instructions  as  the  exigency  mv^  re- 

''  Eesolved..  That  the  above  be  t!he  ditec- 
tions  to  the  aelegates, ..  .     ^    .      , 

''Resolved,  That  seveifigifineas^be allowed 
toeachof  ^ei^l^gates.for.tfaveuing,  and  a 
sum  i^t  exc^ediiig  three  ijuiheas  p^  W.Mky 
each,  be  allowed .  t^em, .  d}Jfing  tpe  .Mt^ing .  ^f 
the  convention  of  del^g^fes,  |md .  tq^f^A^sub* 
scrip tion  be  now  open€;d„for  that  ^pi^jKote, 
and  that  the  secretaiy  be  requested  to  receive 
the  same. 

''Resolved,  Thfit  .^QPfoce^ings of  Fri- 
day, the  ^th,  and  Monday,^  S8(h,  October 
1793,  be  signed  fay  thechurman  and  secretaiy. 

^  Resolved^  That  the  seciretary  b^  r»- 
qiiested.townteto  the  <]iftrent  societies  with 
which  this  society  is  in  corre^ndence,  in- 
forming them  that  the  ]jon4on  Coiresponding 
Society,  together  witfai  this .  society^  have 
electea  delegates  to  the  convention  of  dele- 
g^te^  to  meet  .at  l^dinbinigh  on  the  fl9ih  liist 
and  to  request  their  ooucunence  to  Una  impor- 
tant measure.'' 

[Mr.  Garrow  pointed  out  to  the  Court,  the  va^ 
nations  between  the  rough  draught,  and 
the  instructions  as  finally  adopted.] 

[Copy  of  the  rough  draught.] 

<<  The  delegates  are  instructed  on  thbpart 
of  this  society,  to  assist  in  bringing  forward 
any  petitioD  or  pMitionft  to  the  Heiise  of  Com- 
mons, for  the  purpose  of  procuriqr  Aiiiqinry 
in  the  said  House,  into  the  slate  ofthe  repre- 
sentation of  the  Conamons  of  Great  Britain  in 
parliament.  That  the^  shall  also  dtoiand  in 
such  petition  or  petitions,  a  specifio  remedy 
fdr  the  past,  present,  and  possible  abuses,  in 
the  pretetU  system  of  representation,  and  an 
avowalof  the  right  of  eternal  reform.  That 
in  specifying  the  principlei^  upon  which  re- 
dress ought  to  be  demanded,  the  delegates 
have  particular  relation  to  those  expressed  in 
Mr.  Pitt's  speeches,  before  he  was  a  phu:eman : 
In  the  duke  of  Richmond's  letter  to  col.  Shar- 
man,  before  he  was  a  minister ;  in  Mr.  flood's 
speech,  upon  his  motion  fbr  a  reform  in  par- 
liament ;  but  above  all,  in  the  constitutional 
strictures,  contained  in  the*  defence  6f  John 
HomeTooke,  atthe  suit  of  Chari^s  Jatnes 
Fox,  in  an  action  fbr  debt.  And  that  the  de- 
legates do  demand  arkht  of  voting  for  mftm- 
bm  of  parliament,  in  mvour  of  all  persons  not 
infants,  paupers,  lunatics,  pl^tcemen  or  pen- 
sioners. •  That  voting  oueht  to  be  only  in  the 
plaSbes  oV  districts  of  8ie  residence  of  ihe 
▼oter.  That  the  time  of  election  ought  to  be 
▼ery  short, 'and  the  collecting  the  votes  be 
made  in  as  many  difierent  places  in  a  district 
«t  once,  asthay  be  eohv^iently  and  accurfttely 


taken;  but  above  all,thatthe  duration  of  par* 
liaroent  ought  to  be  annual.  And  that  a  rea« 
sonab^e  compensation  ought  to  be  made  by  a 
national  contribution  to  tbe  memhers  of  the 
parliament 

^  That  the  delegates  do  punctually  correa- 
pond  with  the  society,  for  tne  purpose  of  re- 
rceiving  farther  instructions,  as  the  exigency 
may  require. 

.  **  Resolved,    That  these  be  die  directiona 
to  the  delegates. 

''  Adjourned  to  Fnday  nexi.^ 

[Copy  ofthe Instruetidna  as fiaaUy  adopted.] 

•'^  Reserved,  ThattHeroUowmgliiJ'Uiedii 
rectionsy  to  the  de^gates : 

**  The  delegates  are  instructed  on  tne  part 
of  this  society,  to  assist  in  brjnging  forward^ 
and  supporting  any  constitutioSal  measuresb 
fbr  procuring  a.  real  represejitatioh  jpf  the 
Commons  oi  Great  Britain  in  parliament. 
That  they  shall  also  demand  a  remedy  for  the 
abuses  in  the  present  system  of  representa- 
sion.  That  in  ^pecifyine  the  redress  to  be 
demanded  of  existing  abuses,  the  dele^tes 
OQj^ht  never  to,  lose  sight  of  the  two  essential 
prmciples,  general  sufiraee  and  annual  repre* 
sentation',  together  with  tne  itnalienabU  rij^ht 
in  the  people  to  reform.  And  that  a  reason- 
able and  known  compensation  ougnt  to  be 
made  to  the  representatives  ofthe  nation  by  a 
national  contrioution. 

**  That  the  dele^tes  do  punctually  corres- 
pond with  the  society,  for  the  pufpdse  of  cM^ 
municating  information,  and  of  receiving  such 
fkrther  instructions  as  the  exigency  may  re- 
quire. 

'<  A^oumed  to  Friday  next** 

[The  following;  entries  were  read  ffofn  the 
books  of  Uie  Society  fbr  Constitutional 
Information.]         • 

**  At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Spciefy  for 
Constitutional  Information,  held  at  the  Crown 
and  Anchor  tavern,  Strand,  Friday,  17th  of 
January,  1794, 


PaXSBNT. 
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**  Mr.  John  Home  Tooke  in  the  cbidr, 

^Mr.  Sharp,  Mr.  Gerrald,  count  ZenofAop 
Mr.  John  Pearson,  Mr.  Wills,  Mr.  J.  Wi!- 
liamsj  Dr.  Edwards,  Mr.  Bonnevv  Mr. 
Chatneld,  Mr.  Harrison,  Mr.  John  Martin, 
Mr.  Fitawerald,  Mr.  Stock,  Mr.  Satohel)^ 
Mr.  Sincudr,  Mr.  Rydd,  Mr.  Banks,  Mr.  O. 
Willkmis,  Mr.  Wanlle,  Mr.  Watts,  Mr. 
Richter, 

**  Resolved,  That  law  c^ues  to  be  an  object 
of  obedienqs  whenever  it  becomes  an  instru- 
ment of  oppression. 

**  Resolved,  That  we  recaU  to  mind,  with 
the  deepest  satis&ction,  the  merited  mte  of 
the  infamous  Jefiferys,  once  lord  chief  justice 
of  England,  who  at  the  era  of  the  gforious  re- 
volution, for  the  many  iniquitous  sentences 
which  he  had  passed,  was  torn  to  pieces  by  a 
brave  and  injured  people. 
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'^  Resolved,  That  those  who  imitate  his 
example,  deserve  his  fate.    . 

^  Mr.  Tooke  having  left  the  chur,  Re- 
8olved|  that  Mr.  Gerrald  be  called  to  the 
chair. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Tweed,  though  it 
may  divide  countnes,  ought  not,  and  does 
not,  make  a  separation  between  those  prin- 
ciples of  common  uvcrity^  in  which  English- 
men and  Scotchmen  are  eqimlly  interested ; 
that  injustice  in  Scotland,  is  injustice  in  Eng- 
land, and  thai  the  safety  of  Englishmen  is 
endangered,  whenever  their  brethren,  in 
Scotland,  for  a  conduct  'which  entitles  them 
to  the  approbation  of  all  wise,  and  the  support 
of  all  brave  men,  are  sentenced  to  Botany 
Bay,  a  punishment  hitherto  inflicted  only  on 
felons. 

"  Resolved,  That  we  sec  with  regret,  but 
we  see  without  fear,  that  the  period  is  fast 
approaching  when  the  liberties  of  Britons 
must  depend  not  uoon  reason,  to  which  they 
have  long  appealea,  nor  on  theu-  powers  of 
expressing  it,  but  on  their  firm  and  undaunted 
resolution  to  oppose  tyranny  by  the  same 
means  by  which  it  is  exercised. 

**  Resolved,  That  we  approve  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  British  Convention,  who,  though 
assailed  by  force,  have  not  been  answered  by 
argument,  and  who,  unlike  the  members  of  a 
cerUin  assembly,  have  no  interest  distinct 
from  the  common  body  of  the  people. 

"  Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  Uie  above  reso- 
lutiops  be  transmitted  to  citizen  William 
Skirving,  secretary  to  the  British  Convention, 
who  is  now  imprisoned  under  colour  of  law  in 
the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh. 

**  Resolved,  That  the  resolutbns  now 
passed  be  published  in  the  newspapers. 

*  Resolved,  That  the  resolutions  now 
passed  be  signed  by  the  chairman  and  secre- 
tary." 

Mr.  Ertkint.-^!  see  Mr.  Hvdy  was  not 
there. 

Mr.  Gffmw.— No,  but  there  was  a  letter 
read  from  Mr.  Hardy,  which  letter  was  read 
this  morning,  accompanying  the  copy  of 
Margarot's  indictment,  and  sUting  that  an- 
niversary dinner  of  the  London  Corresponding 
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dress  of  the  London  Corre^nding  Society, 
be  mserted  in  the  books  of  this  soSety,  and 
that  the  King's  speech  to  Hrs  •  parliament 
be  mserted  under  it.— In  order  that  they  may 
be  always  ready,  for  the  perpetual  reference 
of  the  members  of  this  society,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  present  unfortunate  war; 
and  that,  in  perpetuam  rci  memoriam,  they 
may  be  printed  together,  in  one  sheet,  at  the 
Happy  conclusion  of  it ;  which  happy  conclu- 
sion,  according  to  the  present  proiperoict  ap« 
pearances,  we  hope  and  believe  not  to  be 
many  months  distant 

'^  *  An  amendment  was  moved,  <  That 
'  between  the  words  His  and  Parliament,  the 
'  word  HonounMe  should  be  inserted.' 

"  Htmourabie  was  wi^drawn. 

**  Another  amendment  was  then  moved, 
'  That  between  the  words  His  and  Parliament, 
'  the  word  FifUhful  should  be  inserted.' 

"  FaUkful  was  withdrawn. 

^*  And  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  *  That 

*  His,  and  His  only,  b  the  proper  epithet  for 

*  parliament  upon  the  present  occasion/ 

^  The  resolution  then  passed  unaniiiKHisiT, 
in  its  original  form. 

**  Resolved,  That  the  London  Correspond- 
ing Society  have  deserved  well  of  their 
country. 

''Resolved,  That  the  secretary  be  oidered 
to  cause  forty  thousand  copies  of  the  address, 
the  speech,  and  these  resolutions,  to  be 
printed  on  one  sheet,  and  properly  distributed 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

'<  Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  pub* 
lished  in  the  newspapers." 


**  At  a  meetinj;  of  the  Society  for  Consti- 
tutional Information,  held  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor  tavern,  Strand,  Friday,  84th  January 


« 


PRESEKT, 

^  Mr.  John  Pearson  in  the  chair, 

"  Mr.  Home  Tooke,  count  Zenobio,  Mr.  Frost, 
Mr.  Bonnev,  rev.  Mr.  Joyce,  Mr.  J.  Wil- 
liams, Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Banks,  Mr.  Rutt,  Mr. 
Bonbam,  Mr.  Kydd,  captain  Gawler,  Mr. 
Wardle,  Mr.  Holcroft,  Mr.  Jennings,  Mr. 
Watts,  Mr.  John  Martin. 
^  A  motion  was  made,  that  it  be 

'<  Resolircdy  That  the  oKMt  excellent  ad- 


**  At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  for  Consti- 
tutional Information,  held  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor  tavern,  Strand,  Friday,  7th  of  Fe* 
bruary,  1794, 

"  PRESENT, 

*^  Dr.  Kentish  in  the  chair, 

*'  Mr.  J.  H.  Tooke,  Mr.  Bonncy,  Mr.  Bryant, 
Mr,  Arthur  Blake,  Mr.  Wills,  Mr.  Sharne. 
Mr.  Weldon,  Mr.  G.  Williams,  Mr.  Green, 
Mr.  J.  Pearson,  Mr.  John  Martin,  Mr. 
Thompson,  M.  P.  Mr.  Wardle,  Mr.  J. 
Williams,  rev.  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Parkinson. 

"  Ordered,  That  the  resolutions  relative  to 
the  address  of  the  London  Corresponding 
Society,  passed  at  the  meeting  on  the  S4th  of 
January  last,  be  sent  to  the  Edinburgh  Ga- 
zetteer for  insertion. 

''  Ordered,  That  a  copy  of  the  said  resolu- 
tions of  the  S4th  of  January,  be  sent  to  the 
secretaiy  of  the  London  Corresponding  So- 

cieiy. 

*'  At  8  meeting  of  the  Society  for  Consti- 
tutional Information,  held  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor  tavern,  Friday,  7th  of  March,  1794, 

'*  PRS8BVT, 

**  Mr.  Sharpe  in  the  chair, 
^  Mr.  Gawler,  jct.  J.  Joyce,  Mr.  Bonnejr, 
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Mr.  Blake,  Mr.  Tooke,  Mr.  Wills,  Mr.  G. 
>  Willums,  Mr.  Satchel],  Mr.  Wardle,  Mr. 
Kydd,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Hull,  Mr.  Holcroft, 
Mr.  Chatfield,  Mr.  Thompson,  Mr.  Rutt, 
Mr.  J.  Williams,  Mr.  Beck,  Mr.  Banks, 
Mr.  H.  Campbell,  Mr.  Fawcett 

**  Mr.  Tooke  gave  notice  that  he  would,  at 
the  next  meeting  of  this  society,  move  that  two 
books  should  be  opened ;  one  of  them  (bound 
in  Uack)  in  which  shall  be  entered  all  the 
cnonnities  of  those  who  deserve  the  censure, 
and,  in  the  other,  the  merits  of  those  who  de-^ 
serve  the  gratitude  of  the  society.'^ 

**  At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  for  Constitu- 
tional Information,  held  at  the  Crown  atad 
Anchor  tavern,  Strand,  Fridayi  98th  of 
March;  1704, 
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PBESENT, 


**  Mr.  John  Pearson  in  the  chair, 

•  Mr.  H.  Tooke,  Mr.  Bonncy,  Mr.  Hull,  Mr. 

.  William  Sharpe,  Mr.  WUls,  Mr.  Wardle, 
rev.  Mr.  Joyce,  Mr.  Kydd,  Mr..  J.  Williams, 
rev.  Dr.  Towers,  Mr  Thompson,  Mr.  Scott, 
Mr.  Holcroft,  Mr.  Beck,  Mr.  Parkinson, 
Mr.  Banks,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Moore,  Mr. 
Jennings. 

'  ^  Resolved,  That  an  address  be  sent  from 
this  society  to  Messrs.  Muir,  Palmer,  Skoiring, 
Marmot,  and  Gerrald. 

^  The  following  address  was  proposed  by 
Mr.  Joyce,  to  Messrs.  Muir,  Palmef,  Skirving, 
Marnrot,  and  Gerrald : 
'  ^  Friends  and  Fellow  Citizens ; — Although 
we  have  hitherto  been  the  silent,  yet  we 
have  by  no  means  been  the  unconcern^ 
spectators  of  your  conduct  and  sufferings. 
We  have  seen  and  approved  of  your  exertions 
for  vour  country's  happiness ;  we  have  marked, 
With  honest  indijgnation,  every  step  that  your 
enemies  have  taken  to  bring  y6u  to  your  pre- 
lent  situation. — Your  ehemies  are  the  ene- 
mies of  public  liberty. — the  men  who  arc 
conspiring  against  the  happiness  of  mankind. 
«— The  cause  in  which  you  embarked,  and  to 
which  you  have  borne  an  honourable  testi- 
mony, IS  worthy  of  every  exertion,  and  its 
importance  to  the  world  too  great  to  expect 
its  accomplishment  without  opposition. 

•«  The  nistory  of  liberty,  for  whose  sake 
you  are  doomed  to  a  long  and  unmerited  exile, 
will  afford,  in  the  present  instance,  that  con- 
solation that  former  martyrs  to  the  same 
cause  have  experienced ;  the  consolation  that 
you  will  not,  yoii  cannot  sufier  in  va&n. 
.  **  Man  may  perish,  but  truth  will  prevail ; 
neither  persecution,  nor  banishment,  nor 
death  it^lf,  can  finalW  injure  the  progress  of 
those  principles  which  involve  the  general 
happiness  of  man. 

**  While,  therefore,  we  join  every  friend  to 
humanity  in  lamenting  what  you  have  al- 
ready endured,  and  with  anxious  hearts  an- 
ticipate the  perils  to  which  you  may  be  Ac- 
posed  in  a  barren  and  uncultivated  country ; 
jet  we  can  rejoice,  Uiat  the  sources  of  happi« 
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ness  are  fimited  to  no  place,  but  are  as  ex-* 
tensive  as  the  dominion  of  God : — ^under  the 
protection  of  that  Great  Being  may  you,  al 
all  times,  and  in  all  ])laces,  feel  the  pleasure 
that  arises  from  conscious  integrity. 

**  Fellow  citizens,  we  assure  you^  that  the 
memory  of  your  virtues  shall  never  be  efi&ced 
from  our  breasts;  the  cause  for  which  you 
have  struggled,  is  a  glorious  cause;  the  world 
that  has  witnessed  your  exertions,  shall  wit« 
ness  ours  also< — A  lull  and  fair  representation 
of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  we  seek,  with 
all  the  ardour  of  men  and  Britons;  for  the 
sake  of  which  we  are  not  only  ready  to  act 
with  vieour  and  unanimity,  but,  we  trust, 
prepared  also  to  suffer  with  constancy. 

"  Our  best  wishes  will  ever  attend  you  9 
and  we  do  believe  that  the  day  is  not  very 
distant  when  we  shall  again  receive  you,  oi| 
British  shores,  the  welcome  children  of  a  free 
and  HAPPY  country.'' 

"  Resolved,  That  the  same  be  sent  to 
Messrs.  Muir,  Ptdmer,  Skirving,  Marg^uot,- 
and  Gerrald. 

"  Ordered,  That  the  said  address  be  pub- 
lished in  the  newspapers. 

*'  Mr.  Joyce  gave  notice^  that  he  would^ 
on  Friday  next,  bring  forward  a  motion  rek-» 
tive  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Dundas,  on  Tuesday 
last^  respectmg  the  introduction  of  Scotch  law 
in  England. 

''  Head  a  letter  from  the  London  Conr^. 
ponding  Society. 

**  Resolved,  That  the  same  he  entered  on< 
the  books  of  thie  society. 

Match  a7M,  1794. 

"  To  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  for  Con- 
sUtutional  luformatioo. 

"  Citizens)— I  am  directed,  by  the  London 
Corresponding  Societv,  to  transmi;  the  follow- 
ing  resolutions  to  the  Society  for  Constitu- 
tional Information,  and  to  request  the  sent!-' 
ments  of  that  society,  respecting  the  iinper* 
tant  measures  which  the  present  juncture  of 
affairs  seems  to  require. 

"  The  London  Corresponding  Society  con- 
ceives, that  the  moment  is  arrived  when  a  full 
and  explicit  declaration  is  necessary  from  all 
the  friends  of  freedom,— Whether  the  late 
illegal  and  unheard-of  prosecutions  and  sen- 
tences shall  determine  us  to  abandon  our 
cause,  or  shall  excite  us  to  pursue  a  radical  re- 
form, with  an  ardour  proportioned  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  object,  and  with  a  zeal  at 
dutinguUhedf  on  our  parts^  as  the  treachery  of 
othert,  in  the  same  glorious  cause,  hnotorunu^ 
The  Society  for  Constitutional  Information  is 
therefore  required  to  determine,  whether  or 
no  ihey  will  be  ready,  when  called  upon,  to 
act  in  conjunction  with  this  and  other  societies, 
to  obtain  a  fur  representation  of  the  people.^*-- 
Whether  they  concur  with  us  in  seeing  the 
necessity  of  a  tpeedy  convention^  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining,  in  a  constitutional  and  legal 
method,  a  redress  of  those  grievaifces  tmoer 
which  we,  at  present,  labouTi  and  which  can 
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only  be  efiectoilW  removed  by  a  iiill  and  lair 
represeQtation  ofthe  People  of  Great  firitaiai 
Toe  Loodon  Corresponding  Sockrty  caimol 
but  remind  their  fnends,  thai  the  present 
crisis  demands  all  the  prudence,  unanimity, 
and  vigour,  that  ever  may  or  can  be  exerted 
by  Mew  mnd  Britoms;  aor  do  they  doubt,  but 
what  manly  firmness  and  constancy  will 
finally,  and  they  believe  short! v,  TEaiiiNATB 
in  the  fuU  accomplbhment  of  aU  their  wbbes. 
I  am,  fellow  citixen  (in  my  humble  nieasura)^ 
a  fiieod  to  the  rights  of  man, 

(Signed)  "^  T.  UaaDTy  aectetaiy." 

*  Resolved  unanimously,  1st,  That  dear  as 
Justice  and  Liberty  are  to  Britons,  yet  the 
value  of  them  is  comparatively  small,  without 
a  dependence  on  their  pennanency ;  and  there 
can  ue  no  security  for  the  continuance  of  any 
Right,  but  in  equal  Laws. 

**  2nd,  That  equal  laws  can  never  be  ex- 
pected, but  by  a  full  and  fair  representation  of 
the  people. — ^To  obtain  whichy  in  the  way 
p>mted  out  b^  the  conttKution,  has  been  and 
18  the  sole  object  of  this  society. — ^For  this  we 
are  ready  to  hazard  eveiy  thmg;  and  never, 
but  with  our  lives,  will  we  relinquish  an  object 
whidi  involves  the  happiness,  or  even  the  poli- 
tical existence  of  oarselves  and  posterity. 

**  Sidy  That  it  b  the  decided  opinion  of  this 
^aeie^,  that,  h>  secure  ourselves  from  future 
iilegal  and  scandalous  prosecutions,  to  prevent 
9  repetition  of  wicked  and  unjust  sentences, 
and  to  recall  Ihose  wise  and  wholesome  laws 
that  have  been  wrested  from  us,  and  of  which 
scarcely  a  vestige  remains ;  there  ought  to  be 
immediately  a  Convention  ofthe  People,  by 
delegates,  deputed  for  thatpurpose,  from  the 
different  societies  of  the  FrUndi  of  Frtedam, 
assembled  in  the  various  parts  of  this  nation. 
And  we  pledge  ourselves  to  the  public,  to 
pursue  ever^  Mgal  method  speedily  to  accom- 
plish so  desirabk  a  purpose. 

'^  P,  S.  I  have  to  mform  jou,  that  a  general 
meeHng  of  the  society  will  be  holden  on 
Monday,  the  14th  of  April,  the  place  to  be 
announced  bv  public  advertisement. 

*  Resolved,  That  it  is  fit  and  proper,  and 
the  duty  of  this  society,  to  send  an  answer  to 
the  LoMon  Corresponding  Society. 

'^  Ordered,  That  the  secretary  acquaint  the 
London  Corresponding  Society,  that  we  have 
received  their  communication,  and  heartily 
concur  with  them  in  the  objects  they  have  in 
idew;  and  that,  for  the  purpose  of  a  more 
speedy  and  effectual  co-operation,  we  invite 
tnem  to  send  to  this  society,  next  Friday 
evenine,  a  delegation  of  some  of  their  mem- 
bera." 

^  *'  At  a  meeting  ofthe  Societv  for  Constitu- 
tional Informafiioo,  held  at  the  Crown  and 
Aficbor-tavem,  Strand,  Friday,  April  4,  1794. 

•  Puesent, 
^  Mr.  Symonds  in  the  chair, 

<«  Mr.  Tooke,  Mr.  Thompson,  Mr.  BbjEe,  Mr« 
Boaaay^  Mi;  Wills,  Mr.  J.  BeasMO,  Mr. 
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Jojjee,  Mff  J.  WiUiama,  Mr.  Wiffdl^  Mr* 
Haidy,  Mr.  Uolcroll,  Mr.  W.  Sharpe,  Mr. 
Beck,  Mr.  Kydd,  Mr.  Banks,  Mr.  Richlcr, 

**  Read  a  letter  from  the  committee  of  the 
London  Corresponding  Society,  acooainting 
thb  society  that  tliey  luid  deputed  Matthew 
Moore,  John  Baxter,  John  Thelwall.  Riclmrd 
Hodgson,  and  John  Lovetl,  to  hold  a  ooa^ 
ferenoe  with  the  aiembcrs  of  this  society. 

<>  Mr.  Moors,  Mr.  nelwall,  Mr.  Hodgso% 
Mr.  Lovett,  and  Mr.  Baxter,  attended  finm  tha 
London  Corresponding  Socieiy. 

^  Resolved,  That  a  delegation  of  five  mem- 
bers of  this  society  be  appointed  to  meet  the 
members  deputed  by  the  London  Correspond^ 
ing  Society. 

''Resolved,  That  Mr.  Sharpe,  Mr.  Joyos^ 
Mr.  Wardle,  Mr.  Uokroft,  and  Mr.  Kydd,  be  a 
deputation  to  confer  with  the  deputies  of  the 
Corresponding  Societv. 

^  Resolved,  That  there  be  appcmited  a  coaw 
mitiee  of  correspondence  of  the  members  of 
this  society. 

"  Resolved,  That  Mr.  Joyce,  Mr.  Bonney, 
Mr.  W.  Sharpe,  Mr.  J.  Pearson,  Mr.  Tooke^ 
and  Mr.  Wardle^  compose  the  committee.'' 

**  At  a  meeting  of  the  Sode^  for  ConsUti^ 
lisinal  Infoimalion,  held  al  Xbn  Crown  woA 
AnchoKtavem,  Strand,  Friday,  April  ll^nMi 

**  Present, 

^  Mr.  Joyce  in  the  chair, 

*^  Mr.  J.  Williams,  Mr.  Tooke,  Mr.  J.  Pearson, 
Mr.  Symonds,  Mr.  Hull,  Mr.  Wardle,  Mr. 
Mihier,  Mr.  Kyd,  Mr.  Wills,  Mr.  ThclwacD, 
Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Thompson.  Mr.O.  Wiliams, 
Mr.  Holcroft,  Mr.  Chatfiefd,  Mr.  Beck,  Mr. 
Hardy,  rev.  Mr.  Macewen  (Dundee)^  Mr. 
Fawcett  (Pancrais-lane),  Blr.  Jennings, 
Mr.  Richter, 

**  Mr.  Joyce  made  the  reportof  the  meeting 
of  the  delegates  of  the  London  CoiFSSponding 
Society,  for  the  purpose  of  this  society  €6-op»^ 
rating  with  the  London  Correspecidinff  Society^ 
and  that  they  had  oome  to  the  Allowing 
resolutions: 

^  1st,  Reserved,  That  it  appears  to  tfaia 
committee  veiy  desirable  that  a  oeneral  meelf 
ing  or  convention  of  the  firien&  of  liberty, 
should  be  called  for  the  purpose  of  tsHi^ 
into  constderatioii  the  proper  methods  of  ob» 
taining  a  full  and  fair  representation  of  tfai 
people. 

**  8nd,  Resolved,  That  it  is  recommended 
to  the  Society  for  Constitntional  Inforawtion,' 
and  the  London  Corresponding  Societv,  to 
institnte  aregnlarand  pressing  corresponaanan 
with  all  those  psrts  of  the  countty  where  sucli 
measures  may  be  likely  to  be  promoted,  a^t 
only  to  instigate  the  societies  already  fbaned, 
but  to  endeavour  also  to  produce  siich  otbetf 
associations  as  may  farther  the  general  obiacl« 

**  ard,  ttssdvecV  Hiat  it  appesa  to  Ihia 
nnramittee,  that  the  general  okgectwill  hm 
ftMii^  fwamM,  a  a  landing  oramuttaeof 
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ciMMtelim»  bMiDOcn-  the  two  McietiM««<H« 
iilAliiihndi  fnTthfipiirpmrnf  holding  prmnnal 
oomnHiaicatkMi  wkn  such  mMBbers  ofaittiilar 
sodetiafl  in  oUier  parts  of  the  country  as  may 
oocaiaioiiaUy  be  in  Ixwdon^  and  who  may  m 
aMthorivd  oy  tbek  reapective  aodeties  to  act 
ivtth  auch  oommittoes.'' 

*'  Read  the  foUowiog  letter  from  the  secre- 
tary to  the  London  Corresponding  Society. 

^  April  10, 1794. 

^  Citizen ;— I  am  ordeied  by  the  committee 
of  delegates  of  the  London  Gorrespoiiding 
fitdety,  to  inform  the  Society  for  Goastito- 
tiooal  ImonBatioBy  that  they  approve  of  the 
resolotionB  of  the  committee  of  conliBfenoe. 

^Tbereftne,  the  London  Gomaponding 
Socaety  have  chosen  Matthew  Mioore,  John. 
TlielwaUy  John  Baiter,  Richard  Hodgson^  and 
John  Lonrett*  to  put  in  oradtice  immediately 
the  saeond  and  third  resowtionB  of  that  com* 
mitlBe. 

(Signed)         **  Twui  Aa  HAai>T»  secretary. 

*  D.  Adams,  secretarv  to  the  Society  for 
Constttotional  Information.'' 

**  ReaolTcd.  That  the  report  of  the  earn* 
mitlee  of  delegates  firom  the  London  Corres- 
ponding SocielTy  woA  of  this  sodety^be  entered 
m  the  books  of  this  society. 

<*  lat,  Resolved.  That  it  appears  to  this 
society  very  desirable,  that  a  general  meeting 
of  the  fiieods  of  liberty  should  be^  called,  for 
the  purpoae  of  takins  into  oonsidemtion  the 
proper  methods  of  obtaining  a  fidl  and  £ur 
vapreaenlation  of  the  people. 

^  sad.  Resolved^  That  it  appears  to  this 
sodety,  that  the  gMneial  object  will  be  much 
pBomotod  if  a  stamng  coaimittee  of  eo-operar 
tion  were  established^  for  the  purpose  of  hold- 
ing perMmal  oommunicalioQ  with<such  mem* 
bers  of  similar  sodeties  in  other  parts  of  the 
smiKij  as  may  occasloaaUiy  be  in  London, 
and  who  may  be  authorized  by  their  respective 
aodeties  to  act  with  committees. 

^  drd,  Resolved,  Thai  the  committee  of 
correspondence  alicad^  appointed  by  this 
society,  be  the  committee  for  co-operation 
and  oonmunication  witii  the  oeaamitleea  of 
other  aocietiea. 

*  Ordered,  Thai  the  secretary  be  desired  to 
aend  a  letter  to  the  London  Conespoading 
fiociely,  acquainting  them  with  the  members 
nf  this  society  appointed  to  confor  with  them. 

"  ReaDlved,  That  Mr.  Joyce  be  requested  to 
aooept  of  the  ofioe  of  secreUry  of  the  com- 
mittee of  eorrespondence. 

**  Mr.  Joyce  being  present,  accepted  of  the 
said  office.'^ 

• 

^  At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  for  Constitu- 
tional Information,  held  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor-tavern,  Strand,  Friday,  May  9, 1794, 
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^  Mr.  Wardle  in  the  chair, 
^Mt.M^  Mr.XfiLToake,  Mi^Fkost,  Mr. 


W.  Sharps,  Mr»  J.  Peanoi^  Mr.  Hodgao«» 
Mr.  Joyce,  Mr^  J.  WiUiam^  Mr.  Savage^ 
Mr.  Cha&field, 

**  Read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bfuir,  on  board 
the  Surprize  transport^in  answer  to  theaddress 
ofthissodetv. 

**  Resolved,  That  the  same  be  entered  Itf 
the  books  of  the  society. 

^  Read  a  pamphlet,  containing  certain  pro« 
eeedittgsof  the  London  Corresponding  Society, 
and  orthis  society. 

"  Resolved,  Tlittt  two  thousand  of  the  same 
be  prmted  by  this  society." 

Mr.  MaeUan.-^l  found  this  printed  pam- 
phlet at  Mr.  Adams's. 

Mr.  G  arrow. — ^Iliis  is  one  of  the  pamphlets 
which  the  last  resolution  of  the  Constitutional 
Sodety  directed  to  be  pubfished,  and  which 
was  found  in  the  possession  of  the  secretary 
to  that  sodety.  The  letter  of  the  snh  of 
March  1791  is  introductory  to  this  j  that  is, « 
letter  from  the  London  Corresponduig  Society 
to  the  Society  for 'Constitutional  Information^ 
witii  their  resolutions  enclosed;  they  hav^ 
been  read  before. 

Mr.  Eri/nne.— -This  letter  havlnj;  beeii 
already  read,  I  should  be  sorry  to  insist  upon 
the  Court  and  July  hearing  it  a&tin,  out 
when  parts  of  papers  are  read,  other  parts 
may  be  out  of  recollection ;  though  your  lord- 
ships  and  I  may  have  a  recollection  of  it,  the 

a  may  not:  I  cannot  tell  whether  every 
y  else  will  form  the  same  opinion  of  mjr 
case  that  I  do,  otherwise  I  should  not  be  ap- 
prehensive of  any  thing. 

Mr.  Garrow.— -The  first  thins  is  the  letter, 
and  the  resolutions  of  the  S7Ui  of  March, 
which  have  been  read. 

{The  following  extracts  were  read  from  the 
printed  pamphlet  produced  by  Mr.  Maclean.] 

<'  Proceedings,  &c.  of  the  Society  for  Consti- 
tutional Information. 

**  Socktvjbr  QmitUutwuU  la/brais^Mm^ 
Limdos,  March  S8^  1794. 

'«  Resolved,  That  the  foUowii^  address  be 
sent  to  Messrs.  Mnir,  Pahner,  Skirving,  Maiu 
gsrot,  andGerrald: 

**  FViends  and  Fellow  Cttiiens;-~Although 
we  have  hitherto  been  the  dlent,  yet  we 
have  by  no  means  been  the  unconcerned  spec* 
tators  of  your  conduct  aM  sufferings.  We 
have  seen  and  approved  of  your  exertkms  for 
your  coantry^s  happiness — ^We  have  marked 
with  honest  indignation,  every  step  that  yoiv 
enemies  have  taken  to  bring  you  to  your 
present  situation.  Your  enemies  are  the 
enemies  of  Public  Libzety,  the  men  who 
are  conspiring  against  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind. The  cause  in  winch  you  are  embarked, 
and  to  which  you  haye  borne  an  honouiabie 
testimony,  is  worthy  of  every  exertion,  and 
its  importance  to  the  world  too  great,  to  e>* 
pect  its  accomplishmeot  without  opposition* 

**  The  history  of  liberty,  for  whose  saks 
you  aie  doomed  $o  a  kmg  and  minMiitsd 
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enie^  will  afSatd^  in  the  preMOt  instance,  that 
oonsolatioD  that  former  martyrs  to  the  same 
cause  have  experienced ;  the  consolation^  that 
jou  miU  fi0f,  you  canna^^  suffer  in  vain. 

<<  Men  may  perish^  but  truth  will  prevail ; 
neither  persecution,  nor  banishment,  nor 
death  itself,  cm  finally  injure  the  nrogress  of 
those  principles  which  mvolve  toe  general 
liappiness  of  man. 

'<  While,  therefore,  we  join  every  friend  to 
humanity  in  lamenting  what  you  have  already 
endured,  and  with  anxious  hearts,  anticipate 
the  perils  to  which  you  may  be  exposed  m  a 
barren  and  uncultivated  country,  yet  we  can 
rejoice  that  the  sources  of  happiness  are 
limited  to  no  place,  but  are  as  extensive  as 
the  dominion  of  God;  under  the  protection 
of  that  Great  Being,  mav  you  at  all  times, 
and  in  all  places,  feel  the  pleasure  that  arises 
from  conscious  integrity. 

"  Fellow-citizens,  we  assure  you  that  the 
memory  of  your  virtues  shall  never  be  efikced 
from  our  breasts ;  the  cause  for  which  you 
have  struggled,  is  a  glorious  cause,  the  world 
that  has  witnessed  your  exertion*^  shall  witness 
pars  alto. 

'*  A  full  and  fair  representation  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britain,  we  seek  with  all 
the  ardour  of  men  and  Britons,  for  the  sake 
of  which  we  are  not  only  ready  to  act  with 
vigour  and  unanimity ^  but  we  trust,  prepared 
aUo  to  suffer  with  constancy. 

"  Our  best  wishes  will  ever  attend  you,  and 
we  do  be]ieve  that  the  day  is  not  very  distant, 
when  we  shall  again  receive  you  on  the 
British  shores,  the  welcome  children  of  a 
Faee  and  Happy  Coumtry. 

"  By  Order  of  the  Society." 

*^  To  the  Chairman  of  the  Society  for  Con- 
stitutional Information.'' 

*^  Surprise  Transport,  April  16, 1794. 

^  Fellow  Citizens; — I  have  long  since  looked 
upon  vour  society  with  admiration  and  esteem, 
considering  it  as  the  source  and  school  of 
most  of  the  political  information,  which,  by 
the  blessing  of  God,  has  overspread  the 
island.  I  luive  been  instructed  by  the  wis- 
dom of  your  papers,  and  animated  by  the 
spirit  of  vour  addresses.  That  my  conduct  is 
approved  by  such  a  society,  is  my  pride  and 
my  joy.      • 

**  You  say  {and  the  consideration  is  the 
support  of  my  life),  thai  the  histo^  of  liberty 
milt  prove  by  the  experience  of  her  former 
martyrs,  that  sufferinrif  in  her  cause  cannot  be 
in  vain.  That  my  sufferings  may  not  be  in 
vain,  I  ardently  ynsh  that  the  eyes  of  my 
countrymen  were  open,  not  only  to  the  ille- 
gality and  despotism  of  my  sentence,  but  to 
the  alarming  measures  oy  which  it  was 
brought  about.  My  jury  was  three  times 
packed  by  the  servants  of  the  crown  before  it 
sat  upon  me.  In  the  first'  instance  by  the 
sherifPs  deputy,  placemen  immetUatefy  ap- 
minted  by  the  crown ;  in  the  second,  by  the 
ax>wnag^(,  lord  advocate^  &c,  at  Edinburgh; 
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and  in  the  third,  by  the  josticmy  loris,  wlia 
tried  the  cause.  These  last,  arbitrarily  appotot 
the  fifteen  particular  persons  who  are  to  ail 
upon  the  accused.  The  strongest  objecttona 
are  mere  air,  as  the  lords  alone  are  the  judges 
of  the  validity  of  them.  A  majority  of  the 
fifteen  condemns.  If,  therefore,  ministry, 
with  their  ali-extensive  influence,  can  m 
three  countries  find  only  eight  servile  tools 
subservient  to  their  views,  tne  fortune,  the 
liberties,  the  lives  of  all  Scotland  are  at  their 
mercy.  Trial  is  condemnatbn.  The  sen- 
tence is  appointed  before-hand  by  the  roinia* 
ter,  and  mine  was  known  a  full  week  at 
Edinburgh  before  it  was  uttered.  They  can 
ruin,  or  even  murder  whom  they  please. 
This  in&mous  robbery  of  the  first  right  of 
Englishmen,  a  trial  by  jury  fairly  chosen,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  set  forth  in  a  letter  to 
the  editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  last 
October  or  November,  of  the  date  (if  I  remem- 
ber rightly)  of  the  29nd  or  97th,  of  which  I 
now  avow  myself  the  author,  to  which  I  beg 
leave  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Society  for 
Constitutional  Information.  Farewell,  fellow- 
citizens.— I  am,  with  respect  and  esteem, 
your  equal  brother, 

**  Thoiias  Ftshe  Palvuu 
**  Surprise,  Spithead,  April  16, 1794.'' 

**  Surprise  Transport,  Spithead, 
April  17,  1794. 
**  Mr.  President ; — Permit  mc,  sir,  to  assure 
you,  and  the  respectable  Constitutional  So- 
ciety, that  the  very  consoline  address,  re- 
ceived agreeably  to  their  resolution  of  tiia 
98th  ult.  has  excited  in  me,  as  also  in  the 
hearts  of  each  of  my  fellow  martyrs,  for  the 
important  cause  of  universal  suffrage,  and 
annual  parliaments,  the  most  lively  sensations 
of  ^titude  and  esteem.  The  Constitutional 
Society  was  the  foremost  of  true  patriots  to 
raise  the  Standard  of  Reform,  for  tne  purpose 
of  redeeming  ^m  the  contaminating  and 
contagious  mfluence  of  corruption,  those 
venerable,  but  almost  lost  principles  of  the 
British  constitution.  Wrought  into  it  by  the 
blood  and  irresistible  energies  of  our  fbre- 
fiithers,  many  of  whom,  rether  than  that 
these  principles,  upon  which  depend  the 
virtue  and  felicitv  of  Society  shoula  be  lost 
sight  of,  exhibited  their  high  esteem  of  them 
on  scafiblds  and  in  dungecms;  that  all,  even 
the  most  callous  spectators  might  be.pcff«- 
suaded.  that  the  truths  for  which  they  did 
not  reckon  even  their  Hves  too  dear  a  sacrifioe, 
were  surely  worthy  of  the  unprejudiced  invei^ 
tigation  of  all.  Your  remark  therefore  is 
just,  and  it  is  very  soothing  to  us,  **  We  do 
not,  we  cannot  suffer  for  such  a  cause  in  vain.*' 
The  resentment  of  our  enemies,  driving  them 
into  such  absurd  measures  towards  mep, 
against  whom  vice  of  any  kind  is  not  even 
alleged,  must  have  moved  in  every  unpreju- 
diced mind,  the  restless  questioi);  Whyf 
Why  are  men  who  seek  the  improvement  of 
their  species  thfowa  with  fekw  i&to  duiK 
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geonsf  And  lull  infonnfttion  must  foUbw 
swceve  inquiry,  and  at  length  convert  all  to 
the  side  oftnith  and  righteousness.  I  there- 
fore cheerfully  consent  to  suffer  to  promote 
ike  general  good, 

**  We  are  blamed  as  hat ine  prematurely, 
at  least,  exposed  ourselves  to  the  necessity  of 
sealing  by  our  sufferings,  the  cause  we  would 
promote.  If  in  this  case  we  have  erred,  I 
will  readily  take  the  whole  blame,  as  having 
strained  every  nerve  to  press  forward  the 
measure  of  a  general  convention,  as  being  the 
only  means  to  avert  impending  ruin.  I 
soi4;ht  to  arouse  and  alarm  my  countrymen  to 
consider  their  extreme  danger  I  fewed  that 
the  necessity  for  such  association  would  be  on 
us  before  we  were  prepared  for  it.  Besides, 
what  measure  could  possibly  interest  so  much 
the  public  in<^uiry?  what  has  so  much  in- 
creased public  mformation  ?  It  excited  counter 
associations,  and  caused  every  man  to  see 
who  were  on  the  side  of  truth,  and  who  were 
on  the  side  of  corruption:  It  exposed  the 
selfish  and  interested  designs  of  the  one,  and 
the  unfeigned  prosecution  of  the  public  good 
by  the  other.  I  speak  so  with  the  greater 
-confidence  before  a  Society  that  must  have 
marked  the  progress  of  information  so  long 
imder  their  own  auspices.  You  must  know 
that  this  progress,  the  exciting  the  inquiry  of 
ihe  public,  has  been  more  extensively  effected 
durins  the  last  year,  «than  during  the  ten 
preceding  ones.  The  cause  was  the  General 
Convention.  The  terror  and  hatred  of  mi- 
nistry to  it  proves  the  truth.  Who  then 
would  have  refused  even  his  life  to  have  been 
instrumental  in  promoting  so  much  good  ? 

^  Your  explicit  approbation  of  our  conduct 
has  prompted  this  self-exultation;  forgive 
therefore  my  freedom.  I  may  be  mistaken. 
The  important  revolution  in  human  affairs, 
to  which  eveiy  Christian  looks  with  anxious 
hope,  may  be  yet  distant.  If  it  is,  t}rranny 
may  still  triumph.  But  God  forbid  it.  It 
would  then  be  better  to  die  than  to  live. 
But  though  I  hope  the  reverse,  I  know,  as 
you  justly  observe,  *  That  the  impoftance  of 

*  the  caiiM  oj  free/dim  it  too  great  to  the  worlds 
'  to  expect  its  accompiieitmeni   without  ojfpo- 

*  fition^*  and  the  opposition  of  despairmg 
tyranny  will  be  dreadful,  it  will  be  destruc- 
tive; and  why? — because  nothine  but  its 
ruining  last  struggle  will  rouse  mankind  from 
their  idle  dream  of  security.  They  regard 
net,  they  pity  not  its  present  victims.    They 

Ent  off  the  evil  far  mm  themselves,  and 
ence  it  overtakes  them  suddenly,  'when 

*  their  strencth  is>  gone,  and  there  is  none 
.'shut  up  or  left.'    Hold  fast  therefore  what 

you  have  attained.  Your  association  alone 
can«  prevent  the  dreadful  conseG[uence  of  such 
indifference.  Unitimo  Love*  is  the  strength, 
ms  well  as  solace  tf  mankind*  Cement  by 
secaprocal  kind  communicattoBS,  the  union  of 
.hearts,  of  interests,  of  measures,  which  have 

BE£y  SOLEMNLY     RESOLVlSn*  ^  ^    SO    doiug, 

|ttu  will  .escape  the  deslrodion   vrhich  is 

coming  on  all  the  earth. 


"*' Worthy  citizens,  I  will  solace  my  mind, 
when  drooping,  with  the  kind  assurance 
which  you  have  vouchsafed  by  your  mastecly 
address,  that  I,  with  my  breuaren,  hare  a 
place  in  your  affection  and  prayers;  and  I 
will  believe  with  you,  '  that  the  day  is  not 
^tery  distant,  when  you  will  again  recevoeus 

*  on  British  shores,  the  welcome  children  ^  a 
*free  and  happy  peopled  When  indeed  it  snail 
be  demonstrated,  *  That  our  enemes  are  the 

*  enemies  of  public  liberty  ;  the  men  who  conwim 

*  red  agauist  the  happiness  of  mankind.'  But 
though  the  mighty  are  combined,  though 
they  should  so  far  prevail  as  to  scatter  utterly 
in  their  vain  apprehension  the  friends  of 
truth,  the  principles  of  it  which  are  already 
established,  is  the  *  stone  cut  out  without 
'  hands,  and  shall  become  a  great  mountain, 

*  and  fill  the  whole  earth,'  for  he  who  first 
commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness, 
is  its  almighty  patron. 

''  Be  assured,  my  dear  brethren,  that  I  have 
already  realized  the  pleasures  of  conscious  in- 
tegrity, and  can  reflect  with  the  sincerest  8a« 
tisfaction,  that  I  was  influenced  in  all  my 
exertions  for  the  cause  of  reform,  by  that 
benevolence  which  I  would  ever  cultivate  as 
the  principle  of  every  kind  of  human  excel- 
lence. 

''With  sentiments  of  the  most  unfeigned 
esteem  and  respect,  I  am  your  sincere  well- 
wisher,  "  W.  Skibvivo. 

'*  The  President  of  the  London 
Constitutional  Society.'' 

"  Surprise  Transport,  April  Qith,  1794. 
"  To  the  members  of  the  Society  for  Consti-. 
tutional  Information,  in  London. 

"  That  the  spirit  of  Freedom  is  not  extin- 

fuished,  but  stul  retains  its  former  energy,  in 
efiance  of  the  artifices  and  of  the  violence  of 
despotism,  is  an  object  of  high  consolation  to 
my  mind.  Ensaged  in  the  sacred  cause  of 
roan,  individual  man  is  an  atom  of  little  va- 
lue ;  and  in  speaking  of  himself,  when  he 
recollects  and  contemplates  the  principles  of 
his  conduct,  should  disdain  to  make  use  of 
the  term  suffering.  Wishout  a  vain  affection, 
for  myself,  I  disclaim  the  assumption  of  ex- 
traordinary merit.  The  man  who  has  acted 
in  obedience  to  the  law  of  his  own  conscience, 
has  simply  discharged  his  duty ;  and  the  con- 
trary supposition  would  involve  him  in  guilt.  I 
am  deeply  persuaded,  that  many  of  the  men, 
whom  1  now  address  in  a  situation  less  cir- 
cumscribed, with  abilities  more  powerfld,  but 
not  with  hearts  more  honest,  after  havihe 
atchieve^what  I  could  not  accomplish,  would 
with  the  same  silent  scorn  have  regarded  eaibh 
feeble  attempt  to  shackle  and  to  repress  the 
freeborn  mind. 

"  Your  preceding  exertions,  in  attempting 
to  procure  a  fair  representation  of  the  people 
in  papliaraent  have  been  meritorious.  They 
are  a  solemn  and  sure  pledge  of  their  futdre 
contliiuation.  In  proportion  to  the  number, 
and  to  the  rapidity  of  those  treaK»doua 
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BceneSy  which  dailj  ia  tuccoiiaB  ptst  bifoe 
the  eye  ;  AU^  Ail  of  them  deriving  their  exieU 
encetroiD  this  viokkioaofoiir  oonstitiitioDal 
rightSi  let  your  ardour  in  procuring  arectificip 
tioa  of  what  is  wrong  be  increawd.  Confi- 
dent you  wiJI  obtain  the  blessing  of  that  Beittg^ 
whose  great  design  is  the  haopmess  of  hiscr»- 
aiion.  xaoMAs  Mvf  a." 

^  It  being  recommended  at  a  former  meeU 
ingy  to  the  members  of  the  Socinr  roa  Coir- 
armmovAL  mroaHATiov,  to  penise  two 
printed  sermons  of  the  rev.  J.  H.  Williams^ 
preached  on  the  public  lasts  of  1799  and 
17M,  as  productions  of  singular  worth,  the 
society  came  to  the  following  unanimous  reso- 
lution:— 

<'  lAmdwa^AprU  86/A,  1794. 
« Resolved.  That  the  grateful  thaaka  of 
this  aooiefy  be  paid  to  the  rev.  J.  H.  Wil- 
UAKSy  Vicar  of  Wells-Boum^  Warwickshire^ 
for  the  publication  of  his  two  mestimable  ser- 
mons on  the  public  fiwis  of  April  1793,  and 
Febniaiy  1794.  The  doctrines  and  senti- 
nenta  which  they  contain  are  in  perfect  uni- 
flOB  with  the  principles  of  this  society ;  and 
we  tnist  that  the  motives  and  springs  of  ao- 
lioii  which  be  recomneDds^  will  ever  be  found 
to  direct  our  conduct — By  order  of  the  socie^i 

**  D.  AdamSi  secretary.** 

^  Society  for  Constitutional  Information. 

«"  1%  9«^  1794. 
*<  This  being  the  annlvenaiy  of  the  society, 
upwards  of  three  hundred  persons  dined  to- 

S^er  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor-tavemi  in 
e  Strand. 

<<  JOHN  WHARTON,  M.  P.  in  the  chair. 

^  sT£waai>8» 

*  T. Thompson.  M.  P.  John  Williams, 

John  Chatfteid,  John  Pearson, 

J.BellendenOawler  Arthur  Blake, 

Robert  Knight,  William  Sharp, 

C  Wmgfiekl  Spar-  Thomas  Wardle, 

tow,     .  Charles  Goring, 

Jeremiah  Joyce,  John  Bonham.'' 

^  During  the  time  of  dinner,  and  between 
the  toasts,  a  numerous  band  played  the  po- 
pular tunes  of  C*^  Ira^  the  Carmagnoi,  the 
Martetioit  March,  the  Democrat^  and  a  new 
piece  of  music,  called  the  '  Free  Constitu- 

*  TIOH.' 

'<  After  dinner  the  following  sentiments 
were  given  with  unbounded  appkuse  ;— 

«  !•  THE  BIGHTS  OF  MAN. 

**%.  A  Free  Constitution. 

<<  3.  The  Swine  of  England,  the  Rabble  of 
Scotland,  and  the  Wretches  of  Ireland. 

^  4.  Equal  Laws  and  Liberty. 

^  6.  May  Despotism  be  trodden  under  the 
fioofa  of  the  Swinish  Multitude. 

"*  0.  THE  ARMIES  CONTENDING  FOR 
UBERTY. 

**  7«  Wisdom,  Fumnaas.  and  Unanimity  to 
lU  tte  PAlriotifrfiocietiea  m  Qrcat  ftilvn. 


TfWff  XXmm  Hm^ 
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<<&  TolbefeigaofPiacaaiidUber^* 

**  A  citiiea  then  rose^  and  in  a  aboii  spaarh 
observed,  that  the  Slewarda  seemed  to  have 
fiirfottea  in  their  list  of  toasts,  a  ponMm  who 
had  done  more  than  almost  any  man  towuda 
the  Bekgfk  ^  P€0C€  amd  Likfrty ;  he  wodd, 
there£Me»  propose  as  a  toast ''  lord  Stanhope."* 
An  amendment  was  proposed,  that  inelead  of 
Lord  Stanhope,  Citiaen  Stanhope  should  ha 
drank»  which  was  mceived  with  thnndalftg 
^plause. 

^  9.  May  the  Public  Revenue  never  bea^ 
plied  to  the  purpoaea  of  corruptioik 

^  10.  The  Victims  to  thecaweof  lihertw 
suiferittg  under  the  senteacoaef  the  GenrtM 
Justiciary. 

*  11.  Archibald  Hamilton  Rowan^andtfaa 
Patriots  of  Ireland. 

^  IS.  The  perseouted  Patriota  of  Eqribnd. 

"  13.  MAY  THE  ABETTORS  OFTHB 
PRESENT  WAR  BE  nS  VICTIMS. 

^  14.  The  Chairnsan,  and  success  to  his  es^ 
eitions  in  the  cause  of  Freedom* 

^Mr.  Wharton  thanked  the  company  lor 
their  marked  approbatioQ  of  his  conduct,  ani 
pledged  himself  to  continue  his  efibrts  in  Ihii 
cause  of  Liberty.  He  then  said  he  would  pi»i 
pose  as  a  toast, 

^  15.  That  steady  Friend  to  liberty,  Jofa« 
Home  Tooke. 

^  Mr.  Tooke  aaid,  he  hoped  it  would  be  tho 
last  time  that  his  hodth  should  be  drank.  Hia 
ambition  waa,  that  hereaAer  Am  x aMoaT 
dumld  begimn. 

**  16.  MAY  ALL  GOVERNMENTS  BE 
THOSE  OF  THE  LAWS,  AND  ALL  LAWS 
THOSE  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

«  17.  Thomas  Paibe. 

^  The  Chairman  then  gave  as  a  eonrhidieg 
toast,  a  sentiment  direct^  in  oppeaitiMito 
that  of  Mr.  Windham. 

"  1&  Prosperity  to  the  comoasne  and  nm- 
nu&ctures  or  Great  Britain/' 

Mr.  OarfW.— There  foUow  several  soa^ 
which  are  stated  to  have  been  sung  at  tbedii^ 
ner— I  do  aot  desire  them  to  be  read,  but 
have  not  the  smallest  ob^ectioo  to  their  being 
read,  if  Mr.  Erskine  wishes  it- 


Mr.  Ertkine.^-'l  am  not  particulariy  anxi- 
ous for  a  song  at  the  present  moment. 

[The  aonga  were  not  read.] 

It  being  now  past  twelve  o'ckKk,  a  conveiaa* 
tioA  took  plaar  respectins  the  AMljoummflDL 
in  which  the  jury  stated,  that  they  could 
not  have  the  necessarv  refreshment  of  sleep 
in  the  Session  House,  naving  only  one  room, 
and  nothing  but  matrasses  to  lie  down 
upon,  and  that  they  had  not  had  thak 
clothes  off  for  more  than  Ibrty  hours.  Ite 
Counsel  on  both  sides  expressed  their  desin, 
that  the  Jury  niigbt  have  ever^  poesiUe  afr- 
commodation.  The  Court  beuig  infiumad, 
that  the  jury  could  have  beds  ait  the  Hmn* 
man^  m  Cofaaa>Gaiden  (with  the 
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Jir  Hii^  iVmmt. 


ai0i9f  the  CoUMoi  o&  bolhftdct]^  diMcled 
that  thcgr  should  go  thitbcr.  Four  officer* 
wer*  sworn  to  keep  the  Jury ;  aod^e  jurf 
weot  in  coaches  to  the  Hummums^  attend- 
adby  tbeUoder*SheriffS|  and  the  four  officers, 

Ac[ioumed  till  Eleven  o'Clock. 


••t^ 


SeoiQn  Haute  in  the  Old  Bailey^  Thursday^ 
October  the  30M,  1794. 

Pmenty  Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre;  Lord  Chief 
Baioa  Maodonald;  Mr.  Baron  Uotham; 
Mr.  Justice  fiuller;  Mr.  Justice  Grose; 
and  others  his  m^iesty's  justkesi  &c. 

Tkonuu  Hardy  tet  to  the  Bar. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — I  am  going  to  pro- 
duce some  papers  found  in  the  possession  of 
the  prisoner  so  far  back  as  the  30th  April, 
1792,  by  which  it  will  apoear  that  the  pri- 
soner, Mr.  Margaret,  Mr.  Martin^  Mr.  Richter, 
<Hie  of  the  persons  named  in  this  indictment, 
were  at  that  time  chosen  deleeates  of  the 
Corresponding  Society,  and  Mr.  Vaughan,  and 
one  or  two  more  ot  them,  I  think  were  to 
4raw  up  the  constitution  of  the  societ^r. — I 
shall  produce  a  letter  of  the  prisoner  desiring 
that  constitution  to  be  drawn  up, 

Mr.  OmnM.-^Theae  two  papers  I  foaod 
in  Mr*  Hwdfy's  possession. 

[They  were  read.] 

^Mandayt  90tk  April,  1799. 
^  Corresponduig  Society,  DivisioD  No.  7,  heM 
«t  the  sign  of  the  Coath  and  Horses,  Lin^ 
coin's  Imi 


^  James  3beriff  in  the  chair. 

» 

.  **  Resolved  unanimously.  That  Maurice 
M^narol  be  aj^inted  our  delegate  to  the 
gtwioiog  comoHttee  of  the  seveial  divisions 
of  the  <S>msponding  8ociety< 

*^  That  said  delegate  shall  eontinue  in  of- 
ica  during  the  space  of  three  months  ftom 
liiisday. 

^Thax  these  reiQlutkns,  signed  by  the 
diainnaii,  be  tmnsmitled  to  the  president  of 
the  cemnitise. 

"^  (Signed  by  order), 

^  Jas.  8BBaifF,chairman.'' 

Morscd,— «  April  90,  t79«.  Division  No.  7. 
**  Mce.  Margarot,  delegate." 

«  To  the  Delegates  of  the  London  Corns- 
ponding  Society. 

'^  At  a  Meeting  of  the  Second  Branch  of  the 
albreeatd  Society,  held  at  the  Blue  Posts, 
Uay-market, 

**  Mr.  M'Beanin  the  chair, 

^  It  was  unanimously  sesolved,  1st  Thai 
Iba  preoadenoe  is  to  go  Inr  ralatMB. 
<Udly.  That  JMid  Aowiaad  was  uima»- 

«"  fldiy.  Thai  Mr.  Marthi  was  vnammonsly 
aledtti  drii^H  for  this  •oofitar,  far  thiae 
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mpnOui  fhwft  the  date  hereof.  By  order  of  the 
society,  D.  Rowiaito,  secretary. 

"  April  3ath,  179«." 

bidorsed^'  Mr.  Martm^  attorney  at  law, 
Richmond  Buildinga. 
'*  30th  April,  1799. 
<<  Diyision  No.  8v    John  Martin,  delegate. 

**  Division  No.  8,  Blue  Posts.  John  Martin 
delegate. 

« James  Black,  depnt|r,  the  10th  May, 
1798,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Martin's  qou» 
attendance^" 

Mr.  Laatuii-^I  found  these  two  papen  m 
Mr*  iiardy's  house. 

[They  were  read] 

^  This  is  to  certify,  that  we,  the  Divisioo 
No,  16  of  the  London  Corresponding  Societji 
have  chosen  John  Baxter  our  delegate. 

*'  Bow.  JoNESy  cDairman* 
''  £.  GaAY|  secretaiy. 
^'  Nov.  5,  179a." 

Indorsed — *^  Mr.  Margaiot. 

'<  Division  No.  10— John  Baiter,  dekgalBw 

''No.  of  members  31." 

''  Thursday^  Bth  Nov.  1793. 
'*  On  an  application  beins  made  to  th0 
committee  of  delegates  of  the  London  Corre»* 
pondine  Society,  b^r  John  Richter,  of  division 
No.  6,  for  leave  to  institute  a  division  of  tbi$ 
society  in  the  nei^boorhood  of  Knights- 
bridge,  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  do  so  in  ^ 
course  of  the  next  week,  and  take  the  name 
of  Division  No.  19  of  the  London  Correspond; 
ing  Society. 

**  Signed  by  order, 
*'  mce.  Margarot,  chairman 
*'  Taos.  Hardy,  secretaiy. 

''  This  is  to  certi^r,  that  John  Richter  1$ 
appointed  delegate  from  Divbion  No.  19  ^ 
the  London  Corresponding  Society,  this  first 
meeting,  at  the  Friend  and  Hand,  Dttla 
North-street,  Knightsbridge,  this  Mondliyy 
the  36th  Nov.  1792. 

**  JoBN  RicBTEii,  chairman. 
"  Alr.  Watiho,  secretary.'* 

,  Indorsed;*-^'  To  the  citiaens  delegaled  far 
the  management  of  the  aflUn  of  the  Loodpn 
Corresponding  Society,  te.  &c. 
**  Division  Na  19. 

^' John  Richter,  delegate—No.  of  mem* 
bers,  6." 

Mr.  Oumell. — ^I  found  these  papers  in  Mr« 
Haidy's  house. 

[They  were  read.] 

<<  7th  May,  1799. 
'<  Mr.  Hardy,  the  bearer  of  this,  isdelcigfitad 
by  the  division  of  the  London  Corresponding 
SocieU  that  meets  at  the  Bell,  Exeter- street 
StmnJ;  and  is  authorized  to  assist  at  tba 
Qommittee  appointed  to  form  a  constitutional 
code  of  laws  for  the  government  of  the  Cor« 
nospondiog  Sociel^r.  Boaaar  Boyd.'^ 

Indorsed— <<  aoth  April,  1799. 

^  Division  No.  S^Thos.  Hardy,  delegate.'' 
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^TkedOik  April,  ITOt. 
^  Mr.  Vaugban^  the  bearer  of  this,  is  dele- 
gated by  the  division  of  the  Conesponding 
Society  that  meets  at  the  Bell,  Exeter-street ; 
and  is  authorized  to  assist  at  the  committee 
appointed  to  form  a  constitutional  code  of 
laws  for  the  gOTemmeot  of  the  Corresponding 
Society." 

Indorsed--''  dOth  April,  1793. 

''Division  No.  3. — Felix  Vaughan,  dele> 

gate.** 

"  Sir ; — I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a 
few  of  our  original  papers,  for  ^our  perusal 
this  afternoon — If  you  see  any  thine  in  them 
worthy  of  adopting,  for  the  approoation  of 
the  delegates  to  morrow  evenings— Some  of 
them  are  sweet  flowers ;  and  I  hope  you  wUl 
be  like  the  bee— extract  a  little  from  each.  I 
wish  you  (if  you  see  any  propriety  in  it)  to 
copy  part  of  the  preamble ;  that  part,  I  mean, 
that  mentions  tne  number  of  iahaoitanls  in 
each  of  thos^populous  towns  that  have  not  a 
single  voice  in  choosing  a  member  to  repre- 
■•nt  them. — I  am  sure  tt  would  have  a  good 
effect  upon  the  public,  and  likewise  the  rotten 
boroughs  in  Cornwall;  when  those  papers 
were  read  in  our  society  in  its  infant  state ; 
(but,  by-the-bv,  it  b  scarcely  out  of  leading- 
strings  now ;  but  do  not  let  a  doubt  reraAia 
with  us  of  success)  they  were  fired  with  indig- 
nation at  such  an  unjust  and  unequal  repre- 
sentation: many  never  heard  of  any  such 
thing. — It  our  society  were  so  affected,  by  the 
same  wav  of  reasoning,  tens  of  thousands  of 
the  people  of  this  nation  would  be  equallv  so, 
if  they  were  informed  of  the  existence  of  tnose 
evils ;  for  some  of  them  (in  my  opinion)  are 
the  most  glaring  that  can  be  exhibited  to  the 
public. — Excuse  me  for  taking  such  liberty 
with  you. — ^I  remain,  sir,  your  and  the  society's 
zealous  friend,  Tbos.  Hakdt. 

"  April «,  1792. 

"  No.  4,  Taylor's  Buildings,  Chandos-streeti 
"  To  Mr.  Vaughan." 

Mr.  Lautun* — I  found  tliis  printed  paper  ip 
Mr.  Ilardy's  house. 

[The  following  extracts  were  read  from  the 
said  paper,  intituled  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Constitution  of  the  London  Cor- 
resDonding  Society.  Printed  for  the  use 
of  tne  members.] 

"  Fellow  Citizens ;— Knowiug,  from  expe- 
rience, that  those  who  (through  the  depraved 
state  of  what  should  be  the  representative 
body)  are  suffered  to  prc^  on  the  vitals  of  our 
country,  derive  the  prindpal  part  of  their  suc- 
cess m  opposing  an  equal  representation, 
from  the  active  circulation  of  falsehoods,  re- 
specting this,  and  other  similar  societies ;  we 
think  it  advisable,  that  you  should  give  an 
explicit  declaration  of  your  PRINcTlPLES 
and  WISHES,  which  we  conceive  to  be  as 
ibllow : 

**  1.  That  all  men  are  by  nature  free,  equal 
and  independent  of  each  other. 


"  S.  That,  to  enjoy  all  the  advanl^t  of 
civil  society,  it  is  not  necessaij  that  indm* 
duals  should  relinquish  more  of  dieir  natural 
independence  than  is  required  to  fulfil  this 
injunction.  Let  the  minority  yield  a  friendly 
submission  to  the  nuyoritv.*' 

"  d.  That  no  majority,  nowever  great,  can 
justly  deprive  the  minori^  of  any  part  of  their 
civil  rights  :^wberever  it  is  attempted,  tba 
social  Iwnd  is  broken,  and  the  minority  have 
a  right  to  resist. 

"  4.  The  civil  rights  of  every  Individaal 
are  equality  of  voice,  in  the  making  of  laws, 
and  in  the  choice  of  persons  by  whom  those 
laws  are  to  be  administered. — ^Equality  before 
the  law,  whether  in  claiming  its  protection, 
or  submitting  to  its  sentence.  Freedom  to 
publish  his  opinion,  to  exercise  his  rcligioua 
worship  without  molestation  or  restriction, 
and  to  enjoy  his  property,  subject  only  to  such 
contributions  as  may  be  impartially  levied 
for  the  public  service. 

"  5.  submission  to  any  measure  does  not 
imply  silence  as  to  the  propriety  or  impn>>* 
priety  thereof. 

"  6.  Every  power  intrusted  to  a  magistrate, 
implies  a  responsibility  for  the  exercise  of  that 
power. 

"  7.  The  foregoing  are  not  new,  but  are  the 
original  principles  of  English  government. 

**  8.  The  total  departure  from  the  principle 
of  equality  in  the  election  of  the  ledslative 
IxKly,  commonly  called  the  House  of  Com* 
mons,  is  the  chief  cause  why  the  people  of 
Britain  are  now  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the 
foregoing  principles;  and  in  place  thereof, 
labour  under  a  continued  system  of  extortioa 
and  monopoly. 

^  9.  The  Cam  act— is  a  grievance  imme- 
diately resulting  fifom  the  restrietwn  of  tiie 
choice  of  representatives,  to  men  of  landed 
property ;  by  it  the  price  of  bfead  in  general 
IS  doubled,  and  sometimes  much  more  thaa 
doubled ;  for  whenever  this  country  happens 
to  be  blessed  with  an  abundant  season,  a  part 
of  the  taxes  under  which  we  groan,  is  applied 
to  encourage  the  exportation,  and  aclvance 
the  price  of  com.  Thus  we  pay  one  tax  t» 
government,  to  give  the  landed  man  anoppoe* 
tunity  of  layine  on  another.  The  hackneyed 
pretence  for  this  act  is, '  the  welfare  of  the 
'  farmer.'  The  r^  intention  of  it  is,  to  enable 
the  monopolizers  of  farms,  to  pay  enormous 
rents. 

"  10.  Oame  lam, — ^though  too  evidently 
calculated  to  disarm  the  nation,  may  in  ge- 
neral be  attributed  to  the  same  restriction  :-^ 
by  them,  even  the  farmer,  on  whose  property 
the  game  is  fed,  is  robbed  of  every  constitu- 
tional right  of  a  Briton,  and  subjected  to  the 
brutality  of  a  bashaw  in  the  form  of  a  country 
justice,  from  whom  there  is  no  appeal. 

"  It.  Excku  ta»$ — and  ttamp  daiie$  (and 
the  consequent  system  of  spies  and  informers) 
equally  repugnant  to  the  professed  prindplce 
or  the  constitution,  and  most  extensive' in 
their  oppreaiion ;  are  olien  intmdticed  merely 
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is  enj^s  o^  torporatiop  ipAuenpe ;;  for  lu 
itonie  insta'nce^r  the  produce  6f  the  tax  does 
iiot  pay  the  expense  of  coHection;  were  the 
sense  of  the  i)ation  fai/Iy  taken,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  believe  but  tliat  whatever  sum  alight 
be  necessary  for  (he  public  service,  it  would 
be  rais6d  by  means  less  obnoxious  and  less 
expensive. 

•*.18.  The  mutiny  act — which  would  never 
bave  Existed,  liad  not  the  bulk  of  tbe  people 
been  excluded  fi^om  representation.  It  re- 
flects a  thartre  of  hypocrisy  on  those  who 
^ect  to  bewail  th^  late  eveot^  in'  France,  yet 
calnfily  view  the  defenders  of  their  own  coun^ 
try,  suttjected  to  every  species  of  fraud,  insuh, 
and  cruelty.  The  military  excellence  6f  true 
republicaiis,  in  all  ages,  proves  it  to  be'  uQne- 
eesdarV.  '  'bn^ince  a  Bfiion,  that  he  is  about 
to  fight  for  a  country  in'  which  his  rights  ^r'e 
dulv  consulted,  and  the  cat  of  nine-tails  may 
be  burnt  by  tbe  hands  of  the  common  bang- 
luan. 

**  tS.  The  impres$  service — ecjtially  thiel 
^mth  the  foregoing,  h  another  effect  of  partial 
fepresehtatfou :  it  has  lately  been  provea  that 
the  expense  of  (his  seh^ice,  if  applied  to  in- 
crease the  ^^mcn'if  pay,  Woulq  render  im- 
pressing unnecessary;  but  it  is  inor^  cons^is- 
tent  with  th6  government  of  a  taction,  to  dis- 
tribute tlie  Sum'among^theofficerd  of  corpo- 
rations. 

**  14.  The  ill  effects  of  partial  ifepre's^nta- 
Ibn  are  not  confined  to  men  in  private  sta- 
tions; we  challenge  contradiction  when  we 
^sert  that,  in  geneifal,'  promotion,  wlicther  in 
ihe  army,  ilavy,  or  chi^rch,  is  the  efiectof 
jiarliameiiftafy  CoVmectien,  add  the  Reward  of 
parliamentary  prostitution. 

"  1.5  We  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  that  ihe 
foregoing  ^tatemfent  of  grievances  will  be  ad- 
mitted as  just  by  ou'f  countrymen  at  large, 
Imd  also  that  an  equal  representation,  by  uni- 
versal and  annual  suffi^g^.  Would  tend  imme- 
diately to  redress  them.  It  remains  to  prove 
that  the  difficulties  said  fo  attend  such  a 
^heme  are  merely  ih^  chimerical  inventions 
of  interested  men'. 

'^  16.  Let  us  suppose  all  partial  corpora- 
tions (those  badges  of  slavery)  abolished ;  and 
consider  the  Whole  island  as  one  corporation, 
divided  into  counties  or  cities,  for  the  pni^- 

rs  of  embodyinjg  and  eitercising  militia, 
and  for.  electing  representatives^  sub- 
divided into  distifctff,  or  townships,  as  n^tly 
as  convenient,  in  equal  proportion  to  the 
ikimber  of  inhabitants. 

*"  17  Allow  to  each  district,  ot  township, 
<uie  representative,  and  let  it  be  subdivided 
Into  parishes,  and  every  man  ^titled  to  a 
Tote,  be  registered  in  the  parish  in  which  he 
micfes.  Lu^e  parishes  i&ay  be  subdivided 
kkio  wards,  or  hamlets. 
^  •*  18.  Let  every  voter  pvc  his  vote  iti  the 
|«ri0h  in  which  he  i^esides;  let  tbe  votes  be 
brought  ifn  writing,  and  called  for  in  succ^s- 
aion,  either  alphabetically,  by  the  name  of  the 
Totmy  or  numerically  by  the  wards  and  num- 
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bers ,  of  bouses  ;--elther  of .  these'  methods 
would  j^'re^ei^t  that  Source  of  riot,  t^e  pi^tice 
'  of votingin party  gi^oups. 

*'  W,  The  trtiWof  dntry  of  every  ihdividuaj 
vote  in  eachparish  would  easilj^  be  examined/ 
and  the  totals  of  thb  several  parishes  in  eacK 
district  so  Easily  coRected,  that  "^e  scruple' 
not  to  assert,  a  general  election  might  be  ae-^ 
elded,  with  mdis^utabU'  cei^lnty,  ib  twelve 
hour^. 

"  $0.  In  saying  the  whole  island  should  .b^ 
con^dered  as  obe  cofpo^tion;  we  do'  not 
wish  to  be  understood  a^  recommending  that 
districts  Should  choose  their  representative^ 
fronr  distant  parts.  On  the  contrary,  w^ 
think  the  representative  should  always  be  it 
resident  of  the  district,  as  his  chai^ter  would 
be'  better  known  to  hisi  coniitituents.  Hearsay 
characters  are  seldom*  ai!iy  other  than  the  bla4 
zoning^  of  fadtiOtf. 

^21.  Tt  1^  fndil$]tiehsable'  to  g6od  govern-^ 
ib'ent,  that  representatives  shbiirab'e  paid  for 
their  service  to  the  public.  ^The  Want  of  opeii 
and  honourable  reward,  ri&tards  the'  ei^ertioii 
of  laudable  chahu:ters,  and  subjects  (^e  na- 
'  tion  to  the  fraudulent  and  delusive  practices 
of  mo^k  patriots. 

''  SS.  To  those  wha  are  convinced  Of  the 
propriety  of  the  foregoing  ideas,  and  only  ask. 
now  shall  we  attain  the  practice  of  them  ?  we 
answer,  Auaciate:  By  so'  doiug,  yoii  will  bet* 
fer  correct  and  strengthen  each'  other's  opi- 
nions on  the  subject  of  liberty,*  and  eventually 
abash'  the  tooh  of  corrupt  influence  and  law* 
less  power — effects  Which  are  not  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  vague  and  desultory  exertioxl 
Ofrndividual  opinions. 

*'  Having  thuis  stated  ^hat  We  conceive  ti 
be  the  scntihients  of  the  society,  We  recom- 
mend that  the  members  shall  meet  inr  divi^ 
^ions,  consisting  a^  neatly  as.  convenient  of 
thirty  members  each,  and  thai  the  manage^ 
ment  of  its  afftiii^  be  vested  in  one  COMMrT- 
TEE  OF  DELEGATES,  one  SELECt 
COMMITTEE,  and  one  COUNCIL,  subject 
to  REFERENCE  TO  THE  DIVISIONS 
and  TRIAL  BY  JURY/  as  more  particularly 
defined  in  the  followmg  sections  r 

''  SECTION  /.— Ibnn  of  AdmisiioH  anJ' 
jbu$y  <if  a  Member, 

^  1.  Each  candidate  foi'  admission  lAto  ihik 
society  shall  be  proposed  by  a  member,  Whd 
shall  either  belong  to  the  ditvision  in  .whieh 
the  proposal  is  m«le,  or  be  personally  knowa 
as  a  member  of  this  society,  to  two  meml^ra 
Of  ^uch  division. 

*^  9,  The  secretaty  shall  ehter  the  name^ 
residence,  and  occupation  of  the  candidate, 
together  with  the  proposer's  name,  and  num- 
ber, ih  the  minute  book  of  the  division,  and^ 
the  president  shall  put  the  following  questioik 
to  tlie  proposer : 

^  Are  you  well  acquainted  vitA  the  emuiidath 
you  fropote^  with  hii  meam  of  tife^  and  hi 
polittcal  principla,  and  are  you  well  aimred 
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•  ♦  *    • »        

'M  Am  general  ckuracier  U  iuck  nt  wSH  not 

he  disgraetfiit  to  ihu  tociety  f 

•  **  3.  If  the  proposer  shall  ti^swer  iht  fore- 

§olng  question  in  the  affirmative,  the  presi- 
ent  snail  demand  of  the  division,  whether 
finy  member  has  any  objection  to  the  candi- 
date. 

^^4.  If  no  objection  satisfactory  to  the  di- 
vision shall  be  made,  the  president  shall  put 
f be- following  questions  to  tne  candidate: 
.  **  Are  you  convinced  that  every  man  who  hat 
citained  to  yean  of  ditcretionf  is  inpoaefiion 
i^f  his  reason,  and  noi  d'uqtuilified  fy  crtmei, 
ought  to  have  a  vote/or  a  reprateniaiive,  and 
not  more  than  one  vote  f 

**  Are  wm  convinced  that  the  rapreuntoHon 
tmght  to  be  divided  as  nearly  a^  posMa  m  pro' 
portion  to  the  number  of  electors  f 

**  Are  you  convinced  that  the  ehciion  of  re- 
presentatives of' the  people  ougkt  to  be  annual  f 
.  "  Will  youy  by  aif  justifiable  means,  endea* 
IRiur  to  promote  a  reform  in  the  parliament 
ff  this  country^  agreeable  to  the  principles 
mhich  you  have  nem  professed  f 

^  0.  No  member  shall  be  allowed  to  stile 
liimselfy  or  anr  other,  by  any  party  name, 
whether  intended  to  convey  vespeet  or  disre- 
spect. 

*^  7.  All  political  appellatlona  which  do  not 
in  their  immediate  mterpretation  convey  an 
vlea  of  political  sentiment  or  situation,  are 
party  names.  The  following  do  not  fall 
under  this  objection,  as  will  appear  by  their 
fjKplanations  t 

**  Republican, — One  who  wishes  to  promote 
fbe  general  welfare  of  his  countrv. 
^.  **  Democrat f-^  A  supporter  of  the  rights  and 
power  of  the  people. 

**  Aristocrat, — One  who  wishes  to  promote 
the  interest  of  a  few  at  the  expense  of  many. 

^  Royalist, ^ Among  the  ignorant  part  of 
Biankind,  signifies,  a  person  attached  to  regal 
government :  among  artful  courtiers,  it  is  a 
veil  for  their  own  aristocracy 
..  ^  Loyalist,'~'A  supporter  of  the  constitution 
6f  his  country. 

''  Citizen, — ^The  ancient  appellation  given 
to  the  members  of  free  states. 
'  **  Subject, — can  only  with  propriety  be  ap- 
plied to  a  member  of  a  state,  whose  govem- 
inent  has  been  instituted  by  foreign  conquasti 
or  the  prevalence  of  a  domestic  faction* 

**  SECTION  IL  —  The  Organiiuithts  and 
Fernet  efa  Division. 

^  1.  Each  division  shall  meet  once  in  a 
week,  or  anv  evening  in  the  week,  except 
Thursday  and  Sunday. 

*'  S.  The  hour  and  place  of  meeting  shall 
be  at  the  convenience  of  each  division,  but 
snust  be  announced  to  the  constituted  bodies. 

^  S.  Each  division  shall  elect  from  its  own 
meqiherSy  a  president^  vice-president,  secre- 
iary,  assistant  secretaiy,  delegate  and  Bub-de- 

•^  £^  &[vism  shall  be  furnished  with 
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three  books  (viz.^  one  to  bear  the  numbier  6f 
the  division,-~a  similar  book,  to  be  called  the 
supernumerary  book  of  the  same  division,-* 
and  a  third  for  entering  minutes. 

**  5.  No  division  book  shall  cont^n  taiore 
than  30  effective  names ; — subject  to  variation 
as  hereafter  mentioned.  * 

**  6.  Members  admitted  after  the  division 
shall  amount  to  SO,  shall  be  entered  in  th« 
supernumerary-book,  but  not  before. 

''7.  As  soon  as  the  members  entered  in 
the  supernumerary-book,  shall  amoimt  to  16, 
the^  snail  be  entitled  to  a  number  as  a  new 
division :  they  shall  determine  the  time  and 
place  of  their  future  meeting ;  they  shall  re- 
ceive a  supernumerary-book,  and  a  minute- 
book,  and  a  new  su|)emmnerary  book  shall  be 
delivered  to  the  original  division. 

'*  8.  Members  entered  in  any  supemumo- 
rary-book  while  less  than  16,  shall  be  entitled 
to  Vote,  and,  in  every  respect,  be  considered 
as  members  of  the  division  to  which  such 
supernumerary- book  shall  belong; 

"  9.  No  new  member  shall  have  a  vote  the 
same  sitting,  in  which  he  is  admitted ;  nor 
transferred  member  the  same  sitting  in  which 
he  is  transferred. 

**  10.  Each  division  shall  be  atfowed  one 
shilling  and  sixpence  per  week  for  rent,  fiir* 
niture,  &c. 

"11.  Every  member  shall  have  liberty  to 
introduce  one  stranger,  provided  such  men»* 
ber  shall  answer  that  the  sentiments  of  the 
stranger  are  similar  to  oiirs,  and  the  same 
stranger  shall  not  be  introduced  more  than 
twice,  except  for  the' purpose  of  admission  «» 
a  member. 

**  33. .  In  case  of  persecution,  and  that  the 
means  provided  by  the  Vllthy  Vllith,  and 
IXth  sections  of  this  constitution^  should  not 
produce  the  effect  of  re-eslabHsbing  a  repre- 
sentative body  of  this  society  for  two  weeks 
successively^  eveiy  division  shall  have  power 
to  elect  four  persons,  whose  powers  shall  be 
the  same  as  tne  four  officers  of  the  committee 
of  delegates. 

'*  3  k  l*he  sole  obiect  of  those  foqr  persons, 
shall  be  the  re-establishment  of  the  represen- 
tative body,  and  they  shall  report  progress 
weekly,  and  be  weekly  subject  to  revocation. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — It  then  goes  oa  to 
state  the  modfe  of  election ;  the  duty  of  the 
president  and  vice-president ;  of  the  secretary 
and  assistant-secretary;  the  delegates  md 
sub-delegates«  It  then  states  the  committee 
of  delegates.  Read  the  first  four  artidea  of 
that  section,  and  the  14th  and  81st 


^  SECTION  VlL^The  Commttae  of  JMb^ 

**  1«  The  committee  of  delegates  if  the  re* 
presentative  and  legislative  bwly  of  this  so* 
ciety. 

**  3.  Their  duty  is  indivisible,  and  the  re- 
presentation shall  not  be  impaired  by' any 


apjHnntmeBty  mther  of  themselvea  collec- 
dv^ly,  or  of  any  other  constituted  body,  whictf 
may  subject  the  roeinbers  thereof  to  be  ab^, 
^lit  from  their  meeting,  or  to  be  parties  con- 
cerned in  any  subject  under  their  discussion. 

**,  9.  Not  less  than  IhreefiMurlhs  of  thfsir 
whole  number  sliall  be  a  quorum,  except  ip 
case  of  persecution. 
'  ^  4.  There  shal!  be  no  disparity  or  dissini^ 
litude  between  the  members,  by  offices  of 
prefddency,  or  secretaiyshtp.  ^ 

^  14.  The  duty  of  the  committee  of  dele- 
gates b  to  direct  the  conduct  of  the  executive 
powers  in  all  matters  which  do  not  Require 
Secrepy  or  expedition. 

'*  21.  If  the  executive  powers,  for  -the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  their  approbation,  snail 
communicate  any  thing  which  a  majority  of 
the  delegates  shall  approve  as  necessary  to  be 
secretly  done ;  the  whole  committee  of  dele^ 
^1^8  are  bound  to  secret^. 

.''  SECTION  VJ^IL-^The  Sehct  Commits. 

**  8.  No  member  of  this  committee  shall 
be  Emitted  until  he  has  answered  in  the  af- 
firmative, the  following  question,  which  shall 
be  put  by  the  officers  of  the  committee  of  de- 
legates: 

.  "  lio  you  promittf  that  you  wUl  not  relin" 
ouUh  the  Uation  which  you  art  about  to  take  in 
thi$  iocietVf  on  account  of  any  penecution 
ijfhich  may  be  brought  on  it.  That  you  wUlper^ 
ievere  in  meeting  the  seteci  caktmittee,,  and  to 
the  utmoUqf  your  power ^  encourage  every  other 
member  oft  hit  society ,  to  fulfil  the  duty  ^f  lut 
respective  station  f 

"  THEIR  OFFICE  IS, 

**  1.  Preparatory  as  thevmay  be  directed^ 
either  collectively,  partially,  or  individuallv, 
by  the  committee  of  delegates,  or  the  council. 

**  i.  Referential  as  to  any  matter  adopted 
by  the  committee  of  delegates,  or  the  council, 
or  by  both,  which  they  may  judge  improper. 

'<  S.  All'ioteoded  puhlications  of  this  so- 
ciety shall,  previous  to  being  printed,  undergo 
their  collective  examination. 

"  4.  One  third  of  their  whole  number  shatt 
be  a  quorum. 

**  SECTION  IX.^Tke  Omneil. 
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1.  Shall  be  composed  of  one  treasurer, 
one  princip^  secretary,  and  not  less  than  tour 
assistant  secretaries.' 

^  0.  The  principal  secretary  shall  record 
aP  laws  which  shall  he  made  by  this  society, 
whiiii  shall  be  printed  anhually, 

.  **  13.  Every  member  of  the  council  shall 
be  really  acquainted  with  every  transaction  of 
this  society,  however  secret. 

f  14.  Eiauch  member  of  the  council  shall 
have'  a  complete'  list  of  the  members  of  every . 
division  of  this  society,  with  their  reudences. 
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which  lisft  be  shall  dqiosit  to  the  best  of  his 
jjndgment,']n  a  phce  of  safety. 

<^  SECJ^ION  Xi^^C^  AcoiuUum  and  TriaL 

•*■  1.  If  any  member  shall  think  another 
unworthy  of  being  a  m^mbc^  of  this  society, 
or  thati^e  has  acted  in  any  degree  improper^, 
he  shall  ofl^r  his  accusation  in  #ritihg,  signed 
by  himself^  in  the  division  of  which  the.  ac^ 
cused  is  a  member.      '     ' 

-**  t.  every  accusation  shall  state  the  lavf 

on  ^hich  it  is  grounded.  "  ' 

.  ^  3,r  If  the  decision,  of  lh«  division  shall  be 
in  favour  of  the  accused,  the  trial  shall  go  no 
farther ;  if  not,  the  accuser  shall  give  a  state- 
ment of  the  case,  in  writings,  to  the  delegate 
of  his  own  divisioii,  to  be  laid  before  the  com^ 
mittee  of  delegates. 

-**  4.  No  vote  or  resolution,  touching  an^ 
matter  of  accusation,  shall  pass  in  anydivi-, 
sion,  except  that  of  tne  accused  (as  mentioned 
iii  the  li^t  article),  jaor  in  ai^  of  the  consti- 
tuted bodies. 

^  5.  The  delegates  having  received  th^ 
case,  shall  elect  four  persons,  not  of  their  owil 
body,  nor  of  the  division,  or  divisions  con- 
cerned, to  act  as  president,  secretary,  vice^ 
president,  and  assistant-secretary  in  the  en«- 
suitig'triaL 

**  0.  They  shall  also  issue  notices  to  each 
divisioq,  except  those  of  which  the  accuser  or 
accused  are  members ;  mentioning  the  time 
and  place  of  trial,  and  the  four  persons  whona 
they  have  appointed  to  superintend  it,  aAd 
j^quh'ingeach.of'them^  to  return  one  jiU'y- 
man. 

<*  7.  Each  division  shall  return,  of  its  own 
members,  one  juryman,  by  lot;  but  none  of 
the  four  persons  appointed  to  superintend  th^ 
.trial,  nor  any  member  of  aay  constituted  body, 
ahaiVbe  returnable. 

'  **  8.  Every  jurymsm  so  drawn,  and  failing 
to  attend  at  .the  appointed  time,  shall  forfeit 
two  shillings  and  sixpence,  except  in  case  of 
sickness ;  as  shall  also  each  superintcndant. 

^  9.  The  superintendants  shall,  by  lot,taka 
twelve  names  out  of  the  whole  number  pf€^ 
sent,  who  shall  be  the' juiy  for  that  trial,  uur 
less  the  accused  objecl,  which  he  may  do  U> 
four  of  them,  but  not  more.  * " 

**  10.  The  accuser  and  accused  shall  eacU 
be  allowed  one  assistant,  at  their  own  choitf, 

'*  t1.  The  president  shall  read  the  accusa- 
tion, and  call  on  the'  accuser  to  produce  his 
evidence.   '        ' 

**  19.  The  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  ac- 
cuser being  closed,  the  accused  may  call  His 
evidence.  

**  13.  Dm-ing  the  time  each  witness  isjjlv- 
ing  his  evidence,  he  may  be  cross-exaihined 
by  the  juiy,  the  president,  the  accused,  the 
accuser,  or  either  of  their  assistants. 

"  14.  ThSe  evidence  being  closed,  the  ac« 
cused' and  his' assistant  shall  be  allowed  to 
comment  on  it,  and  make  his  defence;  but 
the  cross-examination  shsill  be  deemed  suifi* 
dent  o&  the  part  of  the  accuser. 
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^  15.  If  the  preaident  idiaU  ;Uviik  (irapert 
he  mftjr  recapitulate  the  principal  pointa  ot 
tlbe  evMkncey  and  cooaioent  on  tiiem  ' 

'*  16.  The  jury  shall  give  .their  verdkt  in 
yrritingy  signed.hy  all  their  names. 

**  1 7 .  )[Qhe  jury  ^hall  no.t  within  two  hours 
agree^  tba,t  the  accused  is  guilty  he  shall  he 
acquired. 

^  18.  The  issue  of  the  trial  shall  he  report- 
ed  t^  the  committee  of  delegates^  ana  hy 
them  to  the  divisions. 

Jng  MighMm  ssroro.  ~  finunmed  by  Mr. 
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.  Tou  f  re  &e  wift  of  Thomas  Clio  Ric)unan  f 
rr-I  a^i. 

What  trade  is  your  hysbandf^A  bookr 
seller. 

Loo|c  at  .those  books^  and  see  whom  .they  apr 
pear  to  be  jirint^d  by  (^Sbowing  the  witness 
a  copy  of  ine  large  and  of  the  small  edition  pf 
\ht  Second  Part  of  the  kights  of  Man,  and 
,tbe  Letter  to  the  Addressers.]?— They  are 
printed  fur  my  husband. 

I)o  you  know  Mr.  Thomss  Paiije? — ^Yes. 

D.unng  the  time  that  those  books  were 
printing,  where  did  Mr.  Paine  lodge? — I  he* 
lieve  he  was  gone  out  of  England  whe^  they 
wei:p  printed.— I  &ncy  ^. 

Did  \t  pvpr  l<^ge,  at  |i|iy  time^  at  your 
})usbii|.Dd*6?— Yes. 

About  what  tio^e  was  i,t  he  lodgied  at  your 
)lU9ban(l's?— From  June  to  September,  1793. 

Did  you  ever  see  any  of  the  sheets  of  that 
vork  while  the  printing  was  going  on  ? — ^Yes, 
)[have. 

Whefc  did  you  sec  them  ?— At  our  house. 

Yipur  hushahd  printed  them  ? — No-— he  does 
Hot  print. 

They  were  brought  to  your  house  as  they 
yrere  printed  oflr?~I  cannot  say  I  saw  theni 
yirjotiog,  if  that  is  the  question. 

Tne  question  is,  did  you  see  those  sheets 
f>rought  to  your  husband's  house  in  the  pro- 
ess  of  the  printing  ?— Yes,  proof-sheets  I 

Were  they  broueh^t  to  your  husband's  house 
at  the  tim^  Mj .  P^nc  was  in  England  ?— 
They  were. 

Xou  sec  there  are  ti^  editiops;  one  a  large 
^aod  the  other  a  smaller  edition  ?— Yes. 
[  Of  those  works,  perhaps,  a  profit  was  made  ? 
•--There  was  to  have  been  ;  but  I  never  had 
any  profit :  Mr.  Paine  told  me  that  he  bad 
tpld  Mr.  Johnson  we  were  tp  Receive  the 
profit. 
.  The  profit  of  one,  of  both?— The  smal^ 

Who  yru$  to  ^^ecelve  tlye  pfpfil  of  the  larger 
edition  ?~^Mr.  Pains  himself.-:-He  told  me 
the  profit  of  the  small  one  was  to  he  divided 
between  ^r.  Symonds  and  my  husband. 

D\d  Mr^  Pfune  .come  to  vour  hpusjs  at  the 
jtiiaeo^^Ke  printing,  and  nad  you  any  con- 
versation with  lam  about  it?— ue  lodged  at 
iny  house  at  tbe  time.— The  small  adation  was 
pimfished  afUr  lie  left  JSoglaod;  ^^  Urgfi 
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QDe,  I. believe, jdid  not  make  its  a»pC9jran€e.^ 
$ut  spme  of  the  proof-sheets  I  had  seeh  be- 
fpre  hfi  went  away;  but  it  was  not  pubUsfied 
before. he  left  England. 

Jane  Riekman   cross-examined  by  Mr/ 

Brtkine. 

.  Do  you  mean  to  swjear  that  these  are  iwd 
9f  the  very  books  that  were  printed  for  Sy« 
monds  and  voUr  husbaod  ? — ^To  the  best  of 
my  knowledge. 

Can  you  take  upon  you  to  swear  that  these 
are  part  of  the  copies  actually  printed  for  hiiSy 
9r  may  they  not  nave  bieen  pnoied  by  some- 
body  else,  and  be  extremelv  like  them  ?  You 
have  never  read  the  book  through,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  ig^  that  it  b  the  same  You  only  see 
ihat  this  IS  intituled  "  A  Letter  addressed  to 
the  Addressers;**  but  there  mav  be  newk  in 
it,  for  any  thing  you  know  ? — ^I  know  nothing 
about  what  it  contains. 

Nor  do  you  know,it  by  the  type,  the  paper^ 
or  an^  thing  about  it  ? — I  never  saw  it  till  it 
was  in  that  state.  This  pamphlet  haa  my 
hand- writing  upon  it. 

Mr.  Attorney  General, — From  whom  bad 
you  those  books?— They  were  sent  to  me 
ffom,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Ertkine. — I  submit  to  your  lordship, 
that  this  evidence  is  not  sufficient  to  entitle 
them  to  read  these  pamphlets.  I  require,  an4 
I  ask  no  more,  that  whenever  it  relates  to  this 
SQ«:icty  or  that,  no  matter  what  bearing  it  may 
have  upon  the  issue  of  the  cause,  tl^t  they 
should  be  fixed  bv  the  same  evidence  as  wout^ 
be  necessary  if  Uiev  were  tried  for  the  publi* 
cation  of  a  libel.— I  am  sure  the  attorney-ge* 
neral  will  not  propose  to  have  a  looser  proof 
in  the  case  of  hign  treason,  than  in  a  misd^ 
meanor. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — I  liave  given  do 
evidence  yet,  that  I  mean  to  give  loose  proof 
in  this  cause ;  but  I  by  no  means  admit  the 
proposition  to  the  extent  in  which  Mr.  Ersldnf 
States  it. 

TAoiiMf  Clio  Riekman  sworn. — Examined  by 

Mr.  Bower. 

X^ook  at  these  two  books — Did  you  publish 
onie  or  both  of  them  ?— They  were  printe4 
with  my  name. 

With  your  knowledge  ?— No— without  my 
knowledge. 

How  came  they,  do  you  know,  to  be  printed 
with  your  name — Did  you  know  it  at  the 
time  ? — I  never  did  know  it,  till  I  was  written 
to^  th^t  tha^  w^  the  case — ^I  was  then  ip  the 
coi^ntry. 

At  what  time  did  you  learp  that  the$e  ][)ook3 
were  printed  in  your  name  ?— I  think  it  must 
be  early  in  Si^eptember,  1798. 

When  you  found  that  thev  were  printed 
with  your  name,  did  you  maxe  any  applica- 
tion to  any  boqy  to  know  why  they  vere 
printed  with  your  name?— I  did  go  to  MJe. 
Johnson  about  that* 

Who  were  tu  have  the  profit  oflbose  )boo)L9? 
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-i-Tbat  I  never  knew  but  what  I  heard  lirom 
xny  wife. 

ThoJiuts^  Paine,  we  understand,  lodged  at 
your  house  ? — ^Hc'did. 

Did  you  ever  see  any  of  the  sheets  of  those 
Wimkff  while  the  priDliog  waa  going  oi|  \ — ^No, 
.not  as  the  prmting  was  gome  on. 

Were  any  proof-sheets,  before  the  work 
was  printed,  bfoughtto  vou?-^Never. 

Look-  at  them,  and  tell  us,  whether  either 
m  them  were  the  books  that  you  printed  ?— I 
^id  not  print  the  books  at  all. 
.  Did  you  publish  them  ? — ^My  name  was  put 
fo  theai. 

Did  you  ever  sell  any  of  them? — Yes^ 
manr. 

when  did  you  sell  any  of  those  >iooks? 

Mr.  G'Mt, — Do  you  think  that  is  evidence  ? 
1  do  not  mean  to  moot  the  question. 

Mr.  Bower, — Whose. hand-writing  is  it  upon 
that  copy  ? — ^My  wife's  hand-writing,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Attorney  GeueraL — In  the  course  of 
your  business,  did  you  ever  know  of  any  other 
book  intituled  ''An  Address  to  thie  Ad- 
dressers?" 

Mr.  Erskine. — I  am  sure  this  evidence  is 
Tery  imperfect — no  man  could  be  fined  five 
pounds  upon  such  evidence. 
.   Riekman.-^!  never  saw  any  book  of  that 
title  but  this. 

Mr.  Attorney  GeneraL'^Are  you  a  member 
^f  the  Constitutional  Society  ? — I  was. 
-  Mr.  Ertkine. — Do  you  mean  to  take  upon 
vou  to  swear  that  these  are  two  of  the  identical 
hooks  that  were  sent  to  you  for  sale  ? — ^I  do  not. 
*  Mr.  frtleine.— They  may  be  exactly  like 
them,  or  part  like  them,  and  ^et  be  printed  by 
othe»-^Is  there  any  thing  m  the  paper,  or 
the  type,  that  can  enable  you  to  swear  to 
them? — No.  I  know  nothing  about  printing. 
r  Mr.  Attorney  General, — I  should  like  to 
know  how  you  could  prove  Locke's  Essay  upon 
Human  Understanding  o^erwiae:  Is  that  the 
book  you  sold  at  vour  shop  as  an  Address  to 
the  Addressers,  when  such  a  book  was  asked 
/or? — It  was  such  a  kind  of  book  as  this. 

Look  at  the  matter  of  the  book  ? 

Mr.  Enkime. — ^W ill' your  lordship  allow  a 
man  to  look  at  a  book  to  which  he  cannot 
awear,  in  order  to  prove  that  that  is  the  iden- 
tical book? 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre, — It  is  not  hkely 
that  he  should  have  ^nowledee  enouglvof  the 
work  to  be  able  to  answer  'the  question ;  but 
if  he  could  satisfy  us  that  he  knew  that  this 
book  contained  the  identical  words  that  were 
in  the  books  that  were  commonly  published 
under  that  title,  to  this  purpose  perhaps  it 
inishi  b^  evidence. 

firr.  Erskine. — Not  having  the  original 
book  here,  could  he  b^  permitted  to  say,  I  do 
not  bring  the  original  book,but  J  bring  ^  copy  ? 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre, — If  we  could  be 
sore  it  was  an  exact  copy  of  the  same  book  it 
would  be  the  same  as  the  original ;  they  are 
jsll  copies. 

Mr,  JUtmm^  (?eiiera/.-^Su^se  the  Con- 


stitutional Society  referred  to  Lockers,  Essay 
upon  the  Human  Understanding,  how  is  it 
possible  to  Identify  that  bo6k  without  calling 
the  bookseller  to  prove  (hat  that  is  the  book 
which  he  sells  for  Locke's  Essay  on  the 
Human  Understanding  ? 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre, — ^As  that  would 
refer  merely  to  the  contents  of  the  book,  it 
would  he  very  good  evidence  pf  the  contents. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — This  is  what  I  am, 
askii^tQ. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre, — ^You  certainly 
are,  but  whether  he  goes  to  the  length  of  that 
is  the  question. 

Mr.  Attorney  General, — ^Is  thai  the  book 
you  would  have  sold  as  the  Address  to  the 
Addressers,  by  Thomas  Paine  ? 

Lord  ChiefJustice  Eyre,Sui  did  he  ever 
read  it? 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — I  would  not  ask 
the  question,  unless  I  was  very  well  apprized, 
according  to  my  information,  of  what  know- 
ledge this  witness  has  of  it. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre, — Go  on  in  your 
own  course. 

Mr.  Attorney  General, — Do  you  know  the 
contents  of  it?~I'have  read  the  book. 

Look  and  see,  whether  by  the  contents  of 
it  that  is  the  book  you  would  sell  as  the 
Address  to  the  Addressers,  by  Thomas  Paine, 
if  you  had  been  asked  by  a  customer  for 
Paine's  Address  to  the  Acldrcssers,  without 
any  explanation  ? — ^I  should  certainly  sell  thia 
book  as  the  Letter  to  the  Addressers  because 
it  is  so  entitled. 

Look  at  the  contents  of  it ;  I  will  have  an 
answer  to  this  if  I  make  vou  read  it  through  ? 
— I  have  certainly  read  the  Letter  to  the  Ad- 
dressers. 

Look  at  the  contents  of  the  book  in  your 
hand,  and  see  if  the  contents  are  the  same  as 
the  Letter  to  the  Addressers  which  you  read? 
— I  have  no  doubt  of  its  being  the  same. 

Is  it  not  from  the  contents  that  you  have 
no  doubt  ? — ^No,  I  confess  it  is  from  the  com* 
plexion  of  the  book  itself. 

You  have  been  told  to  look  at  the  contents, 
now  look  at  the  contents. — I  have  looked  at 
them. 

Then  have  you  any  doubt  that  that  is  the 
Letter  to  the  Addressers  ?-*Certainly,  I  have 
no  doubt. 

by 


ThomoM  CUo  Riekman  — 

Mr.  Ertkine, 

Is  the  reason  why  you  have  no  doubt  from 
the  general  appearance  of  the  book,  or  have 
you  no  doubt  because  you  have  satisfied  your 
understanding,  by  comparing  that  book  with 
the  recollection  you  have  of  tbs  former,  having 
a  perfect  recollection  of  every  sentence  in  the 
former  f — ^Not  of  every  sentence. 

Then  could  you  take  upon  vou  to  swear, 
that  it  is  exactly  the  same,  worcf  by  word,  and 
letter  by  letter  ? — I  have  not  sworn  that 

Mr,  Attorney  General,  —  Have  you  any 
doubt  that  it  is  tha  same  ^— I  have  not, 
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Mr,  Attom^  Gciiera/.— Put  it  into  the 
hands  of  Mrs.  Rickroan.  Did  not  you  put 
them  in  the  sbof,  and  mark  them  as  books 
to  lie  sold  ? 

Mrs.  RicktMn. — I  put  my  name  on  them. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £yrc.-- Wl)en?^On 
giving  them  to  Mr.  White. 

Lo^  Chief  Justice  Eyu^—Jn  your  shop  ?— 

Ko. 

Mr.  Attorney  GmeraL-^Yon  had  them  in 
your  shop  as  books  to  sell } — ^I  had« 

Mr.  Enkinc — ^I  understand  the  Court  to  be 
'Of  opinion  Hndeed  I  am  >not  at  all  disposed  to 
argue  it)  that  this  book  •must  be  taken,  at 
4>resanty  to  be  the  Letter  addressed  to  the 
Addressers,^  upon  the  Proclamation,  by 
Thomas  Paine.  What  I  wish  to  know,  is^ 
how  it  is  pro{K>sed  to  make  this  taking  it  to 
he  the  book  it  is  alleged  to  be,  e:ridence  m  this 
<ause.  1  perfectly  understand  why  the  Rights 
4»f  Man  were  stated  to  be  so,  -because  .those 
whom  this  prosecution  proposes  to  implicate 
4n  .certain  acts — the  Corres))onding  Society, 
havipe  come  lo  a  resolution  -to  circulate  it^ 
'Ihereiore  it  was  Aur  evidence. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £yrf.— You  had  better 
•hear  how  they  propose  to  make  it  evidence. 

Mr.  Ertkin<,^i  under^atand  that  there  is 
no  evidence  vet  before  the  Court  of  any  reso- 
lution of  either  of  the  societies  to  circulate 
this  book,  or  to  recommend  it  to  reading. 

Mr.  Attorney  GenemL — Your  k>rdship  will 
ffive  me  leave  to  observe,  that  Mr.  Paine  has 
€cen  proved  to  be  the  author  of  tlie  First  Part 
of  the  Rights  of  Man ;  tlie  Second  Part  of  the 
HighU  of  Man-~the  Letter  to  the  French 
nation ;  and  I  believe  (tliough  I  am  not 
accurate  about  that,  because  I  was  not  in 
court  yesterday  morning)  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Pundas. — Mr.  Paine  is  proved  to  be  also  a 
' member  of  the  Constitutional  Society;  Mr. 
Rickman,  the  witness,  the  person  in  whose 
hands  this  work  was,  in  order  to  he  sold,  is 
aIso  proved  to  be  a  membi»'  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Society.  Now,  under  these  circum- 
fitances,  I  submit  to  the  Court,  that  Mr.  Paine 
and  Mr.  Rickman  being  both  of  tliem 
members  of  the  Constitutional  Suciety,  what 
one  writes  for  publication,  and  the  other  pub- 
lishes, is  evidence  after  what  has  been  lUready 
stated. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  %re, — I  cannot  myself, 
imagine  that  those  (acts,  which  are  so  perfectly 
distmct  from  the  particular  subject  of  this 
indictment,  can  possibly  implicate  them  so  as 
io  make  their  publications  evidence  in  this 
cause. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — Then  we  will  make 
it  evidence  in  a  moment,  because  I  shall  now 
Produce  to  your  lordships  a  resolution  in  the 
book  of  the  society,  for  prmUng  part  of  this 
in  the  Argus,  and  then  I  shall  read  that  part 
which  isnrinted  in  the  Argus. 

Lord  Cfhief  Justice  Eyrt. — ^You  might  read 
the  whole,  and  then  prove  a  resolution  of  the 
aocie^  for  printing  a  nart«  beouise  that  proves 
tiiem  cognizant  ofiti  naviog  ideci^  a  j^ul« 


Mr.  JCnA^'Y*— It  mi^  show  a  JuMwledg^ 

but  does  not  mow  an  approbation  ? 
Lord  Chief  Justice  £^e.— Certainly  not 
Mr.  Attorney  GeneraL-^l  will  not  troa{)]e 

your  Iqrdship  with  this  any  fartlier. 

Mr.  Gtime//.— I  foand  these  papers  in  life 
Hanjy's  house. 

.{They  wtxeiead.j 

**  FeHow  Citizen  ;-^The  bare-faced  aristo- 
cracy of  the  present  administration,  has  made' 
it  necessary  that  we  should  be  prepared  td 
act  on  the  defensive  against  any  attack  they 
may  commai^d  their  newly-armed  minions  to 
make  upon  us. — A  phin  has  been  hit  upon,  and 
if  encourasjetl  sufliciently,  will^  no  doubt,  nav^ 
the  effect  of  furnishing  a  quantity  of  pikes  to  the 
patriots  great  enough  to  make  them  formida- 
nle.  The  blades  are  made  of  stect,  tempered 
and  polished  af\cr  an  approved  form.  Yhey 
may  be  fixed  into  any  shafts  (but  yir  ones  are 
recommehded}  of  the  girt  of  the  accompany- 
ing hoops  at  the  top  end,  and  about  an  inch 
more  at  the  bottom. 

**  The  blades  and  hoops  (more  than  whkh 
cannot  pioperly  be  sent  to  any  great  distance) 
will  be  charged  one  shilling.  Money  to  be 
sent  with  the;  orders. 

**  As  the  institution  is  in  its  infancy,  imm&> 
diate  encouragement  is  necessary. 

"  Orders  t^ay  he  sent  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Skejietd  ConstUutional  Society.    [Struck  out,j 

■^  Richard  Davisqi^. 

**  Slieffield,  April  24,  1794. 

*^  To  nrevent  ]>Oiit  suspicion,  direct  to  Mr^ 
Bobeit  Aloo^y,  joiner,  Clv:ney-K[uare,  Sliei^ 
field.    Please  to  forward  tlie  inckised.^' 

Addressed,  «<  CitiMn  Hardy, 
No.  9,  Picadiily,  London.*' 

[The  following  Letter  was  inclosed  in  the  last] 

'^  Fellow. Citizen;— The  barefaced  aristo- 
cracy of  the  present  adroinistimtioa^  has  mada 
it  necessary  to  prepare  to  act  upon  the  defen* 
sive,  in  case  of  any  attack  imon  the  patriots  j 
a  plan  has  been  formed  tar  carrying  into 
cfiect  this  liecessary  business.^— Pike  bhidea 
sue  made,  with  hoops  fur  the  ahafu  to  fit  tb« 
topends:  the  bottom  ends  9fthesfaafU  should 
be  about  an  inch  thicker,  and  fir  is  recom*- 
mei&ded  fi>r  the  shafts,  selected  by  persons 
who  are  judges  of  wood.  The  blaaJBa  and 
hoops  will  be  sold  at  the  rate  of  one  shilling, 
properly  tempered  and  poUshed.  The  monc^ 
sent  with  the  orders. 

**  RlCBABD   DaVZSOH. 

^Direct  to  Mr.  Robert  Moody,  joiner, 
Cheney-square,  Sheffield,  to  prevent  the  posH 
master's  suspicion.*^ 

Addressed.—''  TotheSecr^ry  of 
thjB  Norwich  Patriotic  Society." 

Mr.  A^orn^  General, — We  will  now  prove 
that  there  was  a  person  of  the  name  of  Wif- 
liiua  Cunmafe  ponn^tcd  with  the  Sheffield 
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ConstittitioQal  Society ;  and  that  those  letters 
are  of  his  hand-writing. 

William  Cammage  sworn.— Examined  by  Mr. 
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Were  you  a  member  of  a  Society  for  Con- 
stitutional Information,  at  Sheffield  ? — Yes. 

TV  hen  did  you  fir^t  begin  to  be  such 
member  ? — About  the  latter  end  of  the  year 
17^1 . 

Did  yotif  ever  act  as  secretary  to  that  society? 
—Yes. 

For  how  long  ?—l  cannot  exactly  tell  the 
time ;  perhaps  near  five  or  six  months. 

When  did  you  cease  to  act  in  that  capacity  ? 
•^About  the  latter  end  of  April  or  May  of  the 
last  year. 

Did  you  in  that  character  write  letters  for 
the  society?*— I  did  not — I  used  to  sign  the 
letters. 

By  whom  was  the  business  of  that  society 
pianagcd  ?•- ;!  cannot  speak  positively;  by  dif- 
ferent persons. 

Did  they  form  a  committee?  or  in  what 
other  manner  did  they  conduct  the  business 
of  the  society? — Yes,  there  was  a  committee. 

Who  were  the  leading  persons  of  that 
committee? — One  David  Martin  used  to 
attend  that  committee,  John  Alcock,  George 
tViddison,  Matthew  Lodwin. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — It  will  bc  necessary 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Court  a^d  the  Jury 
to  the  names,  to  see  how  many  of  the  people 
here  named  were  of  that  number  of  twelve, 
tlutt  were  associated  into  the  Constitutional 
Society  about  the  beginning  of  May  1792. 

Mr.  Law. — In  the  conversations  amonest 
the  members  of  that  society,  what  was  the 
professed  object  at  the  time  when  you  first 
Wame  a  member } — ^A  parliamentary  reform. 

Did  that.continue  to  be  their  professed  ob- 
ject? or  did  they  profess  any  other,  and  what 
object,  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  time  of 
your  continuance  with  that  society? — ^Tbat 
continued  to  be  their  object  during  my  8ecr»* 
tamhip. 

jbid  you  continue  to  communicate  with  that 
•oclety  as  a  member  of  it  since  you  ceased  to 
he  secretary  ?— Yes. 

'  What  was  the  professed  object  subsequent 
to  that  time,  after  you  ceased  to  be  secretary, 
itnd  continued  to  communicate  with  them  as 
•Member?^  cannot  speak  properly  to  that ; 
there  will  be^  another  secretaiy  examined, 
that  can  speak  more  properl^r  to  it  than  I  can. 

Do^ou  remember  the  society  at  Sheffield 
choosing  any  person  to  be  their  delegate  to 
the  Scotch  convention? — ^Yes, 

Who  was  the  person  chosen  F—M«ltthew 
"^mpbell  Brown. 

Do  you  know  whether  Brown  went  upon 
that  delegation? — I  believe  he  did. 

Do  you  know  whether  he  was  ever  taken 
i&to  custody? — I  believe  he  was. 

Did  you  go  down  to  him  at  the  time  he  was 
in  custody  ?^He  wiu  atlar^  when  I  went  to 
him.  I  was  sent  down  to  him  at  Edinburgh 
by  thb'&^bitity. 


What  were  you  sent  to  him  for  ?— To  carry 
him  a  supply  of  cash. 

Did  you  so  ? — I  did. 

What  sum  of  money  ? — I  took  him,  1  be- 
lieve^to  the  amount  of  ten  pounds  from  Shef* 
field;  and  I  called  at  Leeds,  and  took  him 
near  the  same  sum  from  Leeds. 

Did  you  carry  him  money  from  any  other 
societies?— I  did  not 

Do  you  know  how  the  money  you  so  car- 
ried him  was  collected  ? — I  cannot  tell. 

One  of  the  Jury. — Did  you  go  to  Scothnd 
with  this  money  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Law, — Did  you  see  him  at  Edinburgh  ^ 
— I  did. 

How  were  your  own  expenses  defrayed  ?— A t 
the  expense  of  the  society. 

Whom  did  you  receive  the  money  imrne* 
diately  from  ?  —I  believe  I  received  it  from 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Gale. 

Who  is  he  ?— A  printer  at  Sheffield. 

Was  he  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  So* 
ciety  there  ? — I  believe  he  was. 

Do  vou  remember  any  person  of  the  name 
ofYorke  or  Redhead*  becoming  a  member 
of  that  society,  before  you  ^ave  up  your  place 
as  secretary  ?— I  knew  one  Henry  Yorke. 

Have  you  ever  known  him  by  any  other 
name? — No. 

Do  you  know  where  Gale,^  the  printer,  is 
now?^-I.do  not  know  any  thing  concerning 
where  he  is. 

Has  he  ceased  to  be  seen  at  Sheffield?— 
Yes 

You  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Yorke  ? 
—Yes. 

Have  you  known  him  before  or  since  by 
any  other  name  ? — No,  never. 

He  attended  the  meeting  of  this  society?— 
Yes. 

Since  the  time  that  he  became  a  member 
of  the  isckiety  at  Sheffield,  did  he  attend  the 
meetings  pretty  regularly  ? — ^No,  he  did  not. 

Did  he  take  any  active  part  in  the  proceed* 
ings  of  the  meetings  when  he  did  attend  ?— • 
lie  used  to  exhort  sometimes  in  the  meetings 
when  he  did  attend. 

Do  you  recollect  the  subject  of  his  exhoiv 
tations  ?— No,  they  were  too  complicated  for 
me  at  present  to  recollect. 

Did  you  ever  hear  him  mention  the  subject 
of  arms  ?— No,  never  in-  public. 

What  were  the  means  that  he  recommended 
to  the  society  to  carrv  into  effect  the  objects 
thev  professed  to  be  desirous  of  attaining  ?— A 
parliamentary  reform. 

What  were  the  means  to  be  used  ? 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — How  was  that  to 
be  brought  about? — By  petitioning  parlia^ 
ment  firsts  that  was  his  exhortation. 

Mr»  Lew.— What  was  the  next  measure, 
supposing  their  petition  rdected  ?  what  was 
then  to  be  done  ?— I  never  beard  any  specific 

plan  pointed  out  by  htm. 

-  —   —  --" ■~^-~^~^ 

*  See  his  trial  a.  d.  1795  in  this  Collectioii 
pott. 
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No  specific  pUn  ?-^Nd>  no  plan  pointed  out 
by  him. 

You  said  he  did  not  in  puhlic  advise  the  use 
of  arms;  what  have  you  heard  bini  advise 
upon  that  subject  in  pnvate? 

Mr.  Ertkine. — ^What  he  advised  In  private ! 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — If  he  is  proved 
to  have  been  at  any  of  the  Corresponding  So- 
cieties meetings. 

Mr.  Enkine, — But  what  a  man  says  in 
private ! 

Mr.  Attorney  GemruL — ^He  was  a  member 
of  the  Corresponding  Society ,  a  delegate  from 
tlie  Constitutional  Society. 

Mr.  Ertkine. — My  idea  k  this,  what  an 
ttgent  might  say  in  a  separate  case  in  pri- 
Vate— 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — ^He  is  not  an 
agent,  but  a  party. 

Mr.  Xav.— The  time  I  am  inquiring  about, 
was  when  he  was  at  Sheffielo.  Have  you 
heard  him  in  private  recommend  the  use  of 
arms  ^^--The  society  was  threatened  to  be  dis- 
nersed  in  their  meetings  by  the  people  of 
Sheffield,  by  the  opposite  party. 

Upon  that  threat  of  dispersion  what  did  tie 
advise? — In  private,  the  people  thought  it  ne- 
cessary that  they  should  imve  arms  fo^  their 
defence,  and  he  approved  6f  it— he  did  not  see 
anv  harm  in  the  business,  but  they  had  a 
Hgnt  to  be  armed  for  their  own  defence. 

Against  what?—- Against  any  illegal  attack 
from  that  party- 

Who  Were  the  people  that  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  have  arms?— The  friends  of  reform, 
to  protect  their  meetings. 

The  Constitutional  Society  ?— Yes. 

Who  did  you  hear,  what  meriiber  of  the 
Constitutional  Society,  express  such  an  idea  ? 
^— It  Ivas  A  general  idea'amongst  a  great  many, 
whom  I  cannot  name  at  present. 

And  Yorke  you  say  approved  of  that  idea  ? 
^Hc  did. 

^  Did  you  ever  hear  him  mention  any  par- 
ticular sort  of  arms  as  distinguished  from  afms 
in  general  ?— No— not  at  the  first. 

Did  you  never  hear  him  recommend  any 
narticular  speciesof  arms  tobeused  folfthis 
purpose  i — He  was  shown  the  blade  of  a  pike 
trhich  he  approved  of. 

By  whom  was  he  shown  that  bWe  i^if 
me^  and  Henry  Hill. 

Who  is  Henry  Hill?— He  is  here  as  a  wit- 
ness. 

What  is  his  way  of  life  ?— A  shoe-maker's 
knife-fofger. 

Lord  Cnief  Justice  JE^e. — By  whom'  wai 
that  pike  made  ?—  By  Hill,  I  believe, 

Mr.  Lam. — Did  he  mention  any  other  sort 
of  arms? — ^No,  he  did  not 
.  Instruments  ?— No. 

Had  you  ever  any  conversation  with  him  re- 
specting muskets?— I  do  not  recollect  that  I 
ever  had. 

You  showed  him  a  pike,  did  he  approve  or 
disapprove  of  the  form  of  the  pike  tnat  you 
showed  him  ?-»He  approved  of  tbtt  fbrm  toat 
ve  showed  him  at  that  time.  | 


Did  he  8ura|;est  any  alteration  •to  be  made  is 
the  form  of  the  pike? — Not  in  that. 

What  other  pike  was  shown  him  with  re^ 
spect  to  which  he  did  susgest  any  aHenrtionf 
— I  believe  he  bad  anoUier  shown  him. 

Were  you  present  ? — No. 

Did  you  ever  hear  him  talk  of  thai  other 

Eike  which  you  believe  to  have  been  shown  td^ 
hn? — If? o—I  never  did. 

Had  you  before  Yorke  came  amongst'  you 
had  any  recommendation  of  arming  for  th^ 
defence  of  your  societies  f 

Mr.  Attorney  GeneraL"  Did  he  mentioii 
any  country  in  which  pikes  had  been  used  ?— 
No —  I  neve#  htord  Him  mention  any  thin^ 
6f  the  sort ;  of  pike^  being  used  in  any 
toixiiixf. 

Mr.  Low.— ^iow  soon  after  this  pike  was! 
shown  to  Mr.  Yorke  do  yOu  know  of  any  being^ 
begun  to  be  m'aoe  at  Sheffield  ? — I  do  no| 
know  of  any  before  that. 

Db  you  know  of  an^  considerable  quantity 
being  made  after  that  time  ?— I  do  not  knoW 
of  any  quantity  not  to  exceed  three  dozen  tha^ 
I  was  Concerned  in  m^^self. 

By  whom  were  these  three  dozen  made?-^' 
fiy  Henry  Hill,  I  befieve. 

Do  you  know  one  Widdi^n  of  Fargate-' 
street  in  Sheffield,  a  turner  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  know  whether  he  was  employed  ia 
making  any  pari  of  these  pikes? — I  have 
heard  nim  sav  he  was  employed  to  make  i^ 
dozen  of  bandies. 

Had  you  any  conversation  with  Widdison^ 
in  the  presence  of  Yorke  ? — No. 

Were  you  never  at  Yorke>  lodging^  i^ith, 
Widdison  ? — I  have  been  there  when  Widdi-^ 
son  has  been  there,  but  I  do  not  recollect  any^ 
conversation  that  pass^  bctweeh'  Wid'disoa 
and  Yorke. 

Did  you  e^er  see  a  i^ike  handle  at  Widdi-' 
son's  in  the  same  form  as  that  you  showed  to 
Ydrke  ?— Yes— I  have  seen  the  fbfm'  of  the- 
handle  in  Widdlson's  possession. 

Of  the  same  form  to  that  you  sh6wed  to* 
Yorie  ?^Yes. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £yre.-r1>o  you  knoW 
bow  Widdison  came  by  that  ?— I  do  not. 

Mr.  Law, — ^Was  it  in  the  day  time  or  at 
nifbt  that  ^pu  went  to  Yorke's  about  them  r 
— 3n  the  nigjht.— 

What  time  of  night  ^—Between  eight  ana 
nine  o'clock,  I  beliei^e. 

Did  Yorke  take  it  m  his  hand  ?--Yes,   . 

Did  he  look  at  it  for  any  length  of  time?— « 
No. 

Do  you  recollect  what  he  said  upon  lookito^^ 
at  it,  whether  it  would  do  or  not  ?— ^No  i — ho 
made  no  particular  observation. 

But  that  he  apptoved  of  that  ?*-Yes— h^ 
did. 

From  the  conversation  which  passed  be-, 
tween  Yorke  and  llill  and  you.  Could  yoQ  col^' 
I(Dct  whether  Yorke  had  had  any  pikes  showa 
him  before  of  a  construction  Whicn  he  did  not 
ajiproVe  ? — ^I  understood  not,  by  theconveiaa^ 
tion  at  that  time— but  I  understood  by  Henry 
HUl  tbat  bo  bad  shown  him  that  beforo. 
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Mr.  £rifcifie.— That  will  not  do ;  not  that 
h  signifies  any  thins. 

ifr.  Law. — ^Recollect  yoiirsclf— of  what 
numher  of  persons  might  that  meeting  con^ 
flist  at  which  Yorke  recommended  them  to 
provide  themselves  with  arms  ? — No  meetings 
<mly  at  his  own  private  lodgmg^. 

How  many  persons  were  present? — ^I  do 
not  know  that  any  were  there  at  that  time  but 
himself  and  me. 

Was  there  any  other  time  besides  that  once 
when  he  recommended  providing  yourselves 
with  arms? — I  do  not  recollect  any  other 
Hme. 

Do  you  recollect  any  meeting  in  the  month 
of  March,  at  which  the  providing  of  arms  was 
talked  of  P^I  was  not  present  at  that  meeting, 
if  you  mean  in  this  year. 
-  Mr.  LcMP.— ^Yes. — ^I  was  not  at  that  meetings 
when  there  were  arms  recommended  if  such 
H  thing  passed.  I  never  heard  that  there  was 
a  meeting  of  that  sort.  I  wa»  nut  present  at 
such  a  meeting* 

Have  tlie  goodness  to  recollect  yourself; 
you  were  present  at  a  meeting  in  March  ? — 
Not  where  the  arms  were  recommefided. 

I  am  not  speaking  of  a  meeting  of  the 
society,  but  were  you  present  in  company 
with  Yorke,  and  others,  at  any  meeting  in  the 
month  of  March  1794,  when  Yorke  recom- 
inended  the  use  of  arms  or  providing  of  arms  ? 
—I  was  not. 

On  the  Castle.  Hill — Do  you  remember  a 
meeting  on  the  Castle  Hill  ? — ^Yes,  I  was  at 
the  Castle  Hill. 

Did^he  recommend  arfy  thing  of  the  kind 
then? — No. 

You  know  one  Davison  who  lived  with 
Crale  the  printer  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  ever  see  any  pikes  when  he  was 
present? — ^No,  I  never  did  see  any  in  bis  pos* 
session. 

Did  you  in  his  presence  ? — ^No. 

Do  you  know  one  Robert  Moody  ? — ^Yes. 
.  Do  you  reniember  any. meeting   in   the 
month  of  April,  or  in  any  month  in  the  year 
1794  when  Mr.  Yorke  recommended  the  pro- 
viding themselves  with  arms?-^No,  I    do 

BOt. 

Do  you  remember  any  speech  made  by 
Yorke  upon  the  Castle  Hill  at  Shcihekl?— 
Yes. 

What  did  he  recommend  m  that  speech  re- 
specting the  reform  of  parliament  ?-^That  I 
cannot  recollect  at  present,  not  to  make  men- 
tion of  the  words  he  made  use  of. 

Did  he  recommend  to  them  not  to  petition 
parliament,  or  what? 

'Mx'Ertkine, — What  did  he  say  ?  Is  that  a 
wi^  te  put  a  question  to  your  own  witness  ? 
.  Mr.  Iamp, — Did  he  recommend  that  parlia- 
ment should  be  petitioned,  or  that  they  should 
iiolf**That  they  should  not,  and  a  resolve 
was  passed  to  that  purport. 

Did  he  recommend  any  other  means? — 
No. 

Did  you  hear  an  address  to  the  nation  ever 
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talked  ofr-— I  heard  something  of  thekind  of 
an  address  to  the  people. 

Was  it  recommenaed  by  Yorke?— ^Yes,  I 
believe  it  was. 

Then  he  recommended  to  them  not  to  peti- 
tion parliatiient,  but  to  forb^ir  to  peUtion 
parliament ;  that  was  agreed  upon,  and  he  re-^' 
commended  an  address  to  the  nation?  Did 
Yorke  walk  home  or  go  home  in  any  sort  of 
triumph? — After  the  meeting  was  over  he 
was  conducted  home,  I  beheve,  in  a  car- 
riage. 

Suppose  you  tell  us  the  fact  what  you  meaop 
by  conducted  home  ? — Without  horses. 

Drawn  by  the  people  in  triumph  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  ^ou  ever  hear  Mr.  Yorke  say  any  thing 
respecting  a  convention  ? — No,  I  never  did.    ' 

Never  f— No  never. 

Did  you  ever  hear  him  mention  what  would 
be  the  best  means  of  redressing  grievances?-— 
No,  I  never  did,  not  a  word. 

And  liave  never  sworn  that  you  heard  him 
say  a  word  of  that  sort — Never  about  a  redress 
of  grievances? — ^No  I  do  not  know  that  I 
have. 

Or  any  thing  respecting  conventions  ? — Na 
I  have  heard  him  mention  his  disapproving 
of  the  Scotch  Convention.  • 

On  what  ground  did  he  profess  himself  to 
disapprove  of  the  Scotch  Convention? — ^He 
thought  it  a  wrong  piece  of  business  for  thef 
people  to  assemble,  tor  he  thought  the  people 
very  much  unpreptu^. 

In  what  respect  did  be  mean  unprepared  ?-— ' 
I  do  not  recollect  what  he  said. 

Did  he  mention  any  steps  that  they  should 
have  taken  preparatory  to  assembling  a  con- 
vention ?-^I  do  not  recollect  any  thing  that 
he  roentione<l  in  particular  preparative  to  the 
meeting  of  the  convention. 

You  were  down  at  Edinburgh  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  he  state  any  thing  tlvit  they  should 
have  done  before  they  declared  themselves  ar 
British  Convention  ? — I  think  he  mentioned 
that  they  should  have  first  broueht  out  an  ad- 
dress to  the  people  before  they  declared  tbem« 
selves  to  be  a  convention,  or  to  that  purpose^ 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — ^Look  at  that  paper, 
Did  you  ever  see  that  before? — Yes. 

Where  did  you  sec  that  letter  before  ? — la 
the  possession  of  Richard  Davison. 

At  what  place  did  you  see  that  letter  in  the 
possession  of  Davison  ?'At  my  own  house. 

In  Sheffield  ?— Yes. 

Is  that  the  letter  we  have  read  that  wti» 
sent  to  Hardy  ?  Did  you  ever  see  that  paper 
before  ? — No,  I  do  not  recollect  this  letter. 

You  have  seen  it  before? — Yes,  I  have. 

How  long  had  Davison  lived  at  Sheffield  P—t 
I  cannot  rightly  tell;  he  came  to  live  at 
Sheffield  about  the  beginning  of  this  year.  • 

Where  did  he  come  from  ? — From  Leeds.  • 

Was  he  in  one  of  the  societies  at  Leeds? — 
I  Ije^eve  he  acted  as  secretary  to  the  society 
at  Leeds,  when  I  went  to  Edinburgh. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — Your  lordship  will 
find  his  name  to  the  letter  from  Leeds  that 
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has  beea  read.  Had  you  any  oonronatioii 
about  the  place  to  which  the  penoD  to  whom 
l^%i  letier  wa»  directed  was  to  send  his  aoswer 
to  Moody  ? — ^That  the  direction  in  that  letter 
should  be  Robert  Moody  from  London. 

Did  he  give  a  reason  for  that? — I  do  not 
peooUect  he  did ;  there  is  the  name  of  Brodie 
which  is  scratched  out. 

Had  you  any  talk  how  that  happened,  that 
s  letter  was  to  come  to  him  directed  to 
Moody?— We  had  reasons  to  believe  that  the 
letters  to  the  secretary  were  sometimes  inter- 
cepted. 

What  is  Moody  ?«-A  carpenter  and  joiner. 

Had  he  any  thing  to  do  with  pikes? — Ycb. 

What  is  Widdison? — A  hairnlresser  and 
turner. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £yre.~Whathad  Moody 
to  do  with  pikes  ?— He  put  handles,  I  believe, 
to  three  doaen. 

What  length  were  the  handles  ?«-I  believe 
some  were  uraiit  seven  feet. 

What  length  were  the  blades? — ^About  ten 
inches. 

What  shape  were  the  blades  ? — ^About  the 
tame  shape  as  a  bayonet. 

Do  you  mean  they  were  fluted  like  a 
bayonet?— Yes. 

One  of  the  Jury. — And  pointed? — ^Yes. 

Juryman. —  In  the  form  and  shape  of  a 
bayonet  ? — ^Yes. 

Mr.  Attorney  Genera/.*— Were  there  any  of 
any  other  shape  ?— No*  none  that  were  nnde 
—none  that  were  shafted. 

Were  there  any  made  that  were  not  shafted, 
of  any  other  shape  ?— There  was  one  that  was 
made  before,  that  was  not  of  that  shape. 

Was  that  one  that  was  not  of  that  shape 
ever  shown  to  Yorke  ? — Yes,  I  believe  it  was 
the  one  that  Hill  took  up  to  Mr.  Yorke. 

You  saw  that  one  ?— Yes,  I  have  seen  it. 

Those  that  were  actually  shafted  were  in  the 
shape  of  a  bayonet? — Yes. 

And  the  handle  seven  feet  long,  and  the 
blade  about  ten  inches  ? — I  think  so. 

What  wood  were  tiie  handles  made  of  ?— I 
believe  of  fir. 

Was  there  any  particular  reason  siven  why 
the  handles  were  made  of  fir? — ^Not  that  i 
know  of. 

You  see  there  is  a  reason  in  the  letier  read 
just  now?— Yes. 

Mr.  Ertkine.*^Thh  examination  is  not  re- 

fular — for  this  is  Mr.  Law's  evidence — but  I 
o  not  care  about  it. 

Mr.  Attorney  General, — ^Uas  Davison  been 
long  at  Sheffield  ?-*No. 

Do  you  know  where  he  is  now  ?—  No.  I 
have  never  heard  of  him  since  I  was  taken  up. 

Had  he  left  Sheffield  at  that  time  ?— Yes, 
he  had  left  it  about  a  fortnight  before  I  was 
taken  up. 

Had  Gale  left  it?— Yes. 

How  long  before  you  were  taken  up?— 
I^sttrhr  about  the  same  time,  I  believe. 

Din  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  thing  as  acat? 
Yea. 
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What  is  that?  what  is  4ie  other  same  of 
it  ?-^A  night-cat,  I  believe. 

What  is  a  night-cat  ? — It  stands  four  ways, 
about  this  shape  (describing  it) 

Have  you  seen  one?^-!  have  seen  the 
model  of  one. 

When? — I  cannot  recollect;  about  five  ar 
six  weeks  before  I  was  taken  up. 

Had  you  ever  seen  such  a  thing  before?—* 
No,  never. 

What  is  the  use  of  a  night-cat  ?— The  use 
of  it,  I  understood)  was  for  acting  against  the 
cavalry. 

Why,  how  was  a  night-cat  to  act  against 
cavalry?— I  cannot  lelL— I  have  mentioned 
all  I  can  tell  about  it— I  never  saw  a  thiaig 
of  that  sort  before;^»that  is  all  I  know  about  it. 

You,  a  Sheffield  man,  must  know  how  "such 
a  thmg  as  that  could  hurt  a  horse  ?— By  throw- 
ing it  m  the  streets. 

Would  it  run  into  hb  aeck,  or  what  other 
part  ?-^Into  his  foot»  I  should  supfiose. 

WUUam  CoMMge,  cross-examined  by  Mr. 

JErtlpiae. 

You  were  asked  this  question  by  the  counsel 
for  the  crown*  From  what  passed  amongat  the 
members,  what  was  the  professed  object  of 
this  society  ?  To  which  you  aoswared,  a  paf- 
liamentary  reform?-^  Yes. 

Was  that  vour  ob^ject  when  jrou  became  a 
member  of  that  society? — Yes. 

You  say  you  were  secretary  to  that  society  ? 
— ^Yes. 

From  the  year  1791,  to  1793  ?— Yes, 

Will  vou  explain  to  the  gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  when  you  became  a  meoober  of  this 
socie^,  in  order  to  obtain  a  paiiiamentai^ 
reform :  *You  were  asked,  what  passed 
among  the  difierent  members?  What  was 
their  object?  What  sort  of  parliamentary 
reform  was  it,  that  you  fairly,  as  a  nao» 
meant  ?— A  more  equal  repAsenta^Uon  of  the 
people. 

A  more  equal  representatiop  of  the  peofde^ 
where  ?— <In  parliament. 

In  what  oranch  of  parliamentf^In  the 
House  of  Commons. 

Had  you  any  idea  by  a  parliamentary  ja« 
form,  in  your  own  mind,  when  you  became  a 
member,  or  when  you  continued  these,  i» 
touch  the  king's  migesty,  or  the  House  of 
Lords  ? — ^No,  never.— I  never  bad  that  idea. 

Never  in  your  life  ? — ^No. 

I  ask  you  in  the  presenee  of  God,  to  whom 
you  Mrill  answer,  had  you  any  idea  of  destroy* 
me  the  king,  or  the  House  of  Lords?— -No,  God 
forbid. 

Had  you  ever,  in  the  whole  courae.of  your 
being  a  member  of  that  society,  and  a  secret 
tary,  from  any  proceedings  of  the  assembly, 
from  what  passed  among  the  members,  fbooa 
what  they  said  and  did  (I  follow  the  question 
which  the  counsel  correctly  puU ;  had  you  anjr 
reason  to  think  that  any  m  them  meant 
differently  from  yourself?— No,  never^— ool 
an  individual  amongst  the  whole  aocidy  • 
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Then  I  tinderdtand  you  to  say,  upon  the  oath 
you  bftv^  taken,  and  subject  to  the  conse- 
quences here  and  hereafter,  that  there  was  no 
such  idea  either  in  your  own  mind,  or  from 
what  vou  knew  from  others,  what  they  said 
and  what  they  did,  in  the  mind  of  any  other 
<^  the  memlerB? — Never. 

When  you  said  that  the  resolve  was  not  to 
]>etiUon  parliament,  did  you  mean  not  to  pe- 
tition it  at  that  time,  or  never  to  petition  it, 
when  the  sentiments  of  the  people  at  large 
could  be  known  ? — I  cannot  speak  to  that — 
There  was  no  specific  plan  ever  pointed  out, 
liy  what  means  redress  should  be  obtained. 
r  Was  it  ever  pointed  out,  or  from  any  thing 
which  passed  in  your  presence  during  all  your 
attendance,  that  this  chance  in  the  represen- 
tation of  the  people  in  the  House  of  Commons 
was  to  be  carried  by  force  of  arms  and  vio- 
lence } — ^No,  never. 

If  you  had  had  an  idea  that  the  members  of 
your  society,  or  of  other  societies  in  the  differ- 
ettl  parts  of  the  kingdom,  meant  by  combin- 
ing force  to  over-rule  the  inclinations  of  the 
peonle  at  large,  and  the  inclinations  of  the 
parliament,  would  you  have  continued  a  mem- 
Der  of  it?— No,  I  would  not 

I  ask  you,  under  the  solemnity  of  the  oath 
which  you  are  tinder,  to  say,  whether  ^ou 
ever  heard  anv  thing  said,  or  saw  any  thing 
done,  that  led  you  to  believe,  or  to  suspect, 
that  that  was  the  intention  of  your  society  ? — 
No,  never. 

Did  you  ever  hear  any  thing  said,  or  see  an^ 
thing  done,  which  led  you  to  suspect,  that  it 
was  the  intention,  even  of  any  mischievous 
individuals  among  vou?— No;  I  never  sus- 
pected it;  I  never  bad  cause  to  suspect  any 
one. 

If  yon  had  had  an  idea,  independently  of 
fofce,  that  the  object  you  were  about  mieht 
ultimately  have  affected  the  safety  and  ho- 
nour of  your  sovereign  upon  the  throne,  would 
you  have  continued  m  that  society  ?«-No;  I 
would  not 

You  sajryou  continued  secretary  till  the  year 
1793. — Did  you  read  with  attention,  all  that  you 
ei^Md?— or  did  you  take  it  on  trust,  from  the 
opmion  you  entertained  of  the  general  objects 
of  the  society,  that  it  was  all  as  it  ought  to  be  ? 
—I  generally  read  it  before  I  signed  it ; — I 
do  not  know  that  I  ever  signed  a  letter  till  I 
had  read  it 

Did  you  continue  to  be  a  member  after  you 
4Seased  to  be  secretary?—!  did. 

Dkl  vou  continue  to  be  a  member  up  to  the 
thne  when  you  were  taken  up? — ^I  did. 

Did  you  see  any  reason,  before  the  time 
you  were  taken  up,  to  change  your  sentiments 
concerning  the  opinions  of  those  with  whom 
you  associated? — I  did  not 

Have  you  had  any  reason  to  believe, — I  ask 
you  to  look  in  upon  your  own  soul,  when  ^'ou 
a&Bwer  the  question, — that,  though  they  might 
not  intend  mischief  originally  when  associated, 
they  began  to  intend  mischief  ?— No :  I  never 
did. 


When  was  it  that  your  meetings  began  to 
be  threatened  with  interruption  ?~It  wak 
about  the  month  of  April,  I  fancy ;  as  near  as 
I  can  guess,  the  beginning  of  April  or  March, 
1794. 

Do  you  remember  the  time  when  the  coi^ 
vention  was  to  meet  in  Edinburgh  ? — Yes. 

Was  there  any  thing  proposed  by  the  so- 
ciety of  which  you  were  a  member,  or  did  you 
ever  hear  any  thing  sjud,  or  see  any  thing 
done  to  the  effect,  tbat  this  convention  was  to 
put  down  the  king,  and  the  upper  House,  and 
to  be  itself  the  king  and  the  parliament  ?-^ 
Never. 

Did  it  ever  enter  into  your  conception,  that 
this  convention  was  to  make  laws  for  the 
public,  or  perform  the  functions  of  any  part  <^ 
the  stale? — ^No,  I  never  understood  it  so. 

Was  it  then  to  consider,  what  would  be  the 
best  means  in  a  legal  manner  to  effect  a 
chanse  in  the  representation  of  th^  people  in 
the  House  of  Commons  ? — By  petitioning  par- 
liament, at  the  meeting  of  the  Scotch  Conven- 
tion ;  that  was  the  idea  that  the  Sheffield  SOi- 
ciety  had  at  that  time. 

Whether  it  was  not  universall/said,  among 
your  society  (I  am  following  Mr.  Law^s  ques- 
tion) that,  though  a  petition  from  a  small 
number  of  individuals  would  be  neglected,  and 
therefore  you  laid  aside  petitioning,  whether 
it  was  not  the  general  declarations, — I  am 
not  speaking  of  men's  secret  ideas,  but  as  far 
as  they  were  manifested, — that  when  you  had 
got  the  sentiments  of  a  great  number  of  a 
respectable  part  of  the  people,  and  were  then 
to  petition,  at  a  convention,  that  the  House  of 
Commons  would  attend  to  your  petition^ 
though  they  would  not  attend  to  a  petition 
fh)ni  a  sniall  body  of  men  f— Yes. 

Was  that  your  idea  ? — At  that  time  it  was. 

Was  that,  upon  your  oath,  what  you  col- 
lected to  be  the  general  sentiments  of  the 
people? — ^Yes,  it  was;  and  m^own  ideas. 

Were  you,  while  you  continued  a  member 
of  the  society,  and  up  to  the  time  that  you 
were  taken  up,  really  a  friend  to  the  British 
constitution,  in  its  purity  ? — ^Yes,  I  was. 

Had  you  any  wish  to  bring  into  England^ 
the  desolations  and  the  anarcnies  that  are  ill 
France  ? — ^No,  never. 

Had  you  a  wish  to  see  the  king  put  down 
from  his  throne,  we  will  not  even  talk  of  his 
death,  but  had  you  a  wish  to  see  tlie  klng^ 
and  the  roy^  family,  put  down  from  their 
state  and  dignity  ?^No;  God  forbid  that  I 
should  ever  live  to  see  it 

Should  not  you  have  thought  yourself  the 
most  wicked  and  abandoned  of  mankind,  if 
you  had  remained  an  hour  in  that  socie^,  if 
you  had  thought  that  the  wish  of  that  society  ? 
— Yes ;  I  should  have  thought  so. 

Did  you,  from  what  you  saw,  or  from  what 
you  heard,  suspect  that  to  be  behind  the 
curtain,  and  the  intentions  of  those  people; 
though  they  expressed  themselves  differently  f 

Mr.  Garrcw, — I  must  beg  to  object  to  that 
question ;  it  is  for  the  jury,  what  this  man 
suspected  was  belyuid  the  curtain. 
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'  Mr.  AUomey  General, — I  certainly  will 
^ot  object  to  it. — I  desire  to  be  understood, 
.that  I,  by  no  means,  i^ree  that  it  is  a  question 
tlut  could  be  put,  unless  I  consented  to  it. 

Mr.  Enkine. — And  1  am  much  more 
4>1eased  to  accept  it,  upon  the  attorney- 
general's  declaration  now,  than  to  ar^e  the 
{KMnt,  whatever  might  be  my  own  opinion 
concerning  it — Then,  from  what  you  ob- 
served, sawp  and  heard,  had  you  any  reason 
lo  believe  then,  or  do  you  now  believe,  that, 
though  the  papers  that  were  signed  carried 
upon  the  Aues  of  them  parliamentary  reform, 
as  you  have  expressed  it,  that  there  was  an 
intention,  in  point  of  ftict,  to  destroy  the 
GonstUution  of  Great  Britain  ? — ^No ;  I  never 
had  reason^  in  my  tife^  to  believe  any  such 
thing. 

You  say,  for  the  ^rst  time,  you  began  to  be 
interrupted  in  yotyr  proceedings,  in  1793  ?-<- 
Yes. 

.  What  were  the  nature  of  the  threats  you 
received,  and  what  were  you  afraid  of  ?— We 
were  afraid  of  the  opposite  party  making  an 
attack  upon  us  in  our  meetings,  or  out  of 
doors. 

What  do  you  mean  by  the  opposite  party? 
the  king  and  parliament  ?  or  the  oeople  ^f  < 
Sheffield,  of  a  uiiferent  opinion  ? — ^Tne  people  ' 
in  Sheffield,  of  a  dift'erentoiMuion.  | 

You  were  afraid  of  the  opposite  party,  of ' 
the  people  who  thought  differently  from  you, ' 
that  they  intended  to  persecute  you  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  believe,  at  the  time  you  were 
threatened  to  be  interrupted,  that  you  were 
doing  what  was  legal  ?  —  Yes ;  we  be- 
liev^  we  were  doing  every  thing  that  was 
legal. 

Did  you,  for  one,  believe  you  were  doing 
what  was  le^l  ? — Yes ;  I  did  not  know  that  I 
was  committing  any  thing  that  was  wrong. 
I  never  heard  that  any  thing  was  not  right. 

What  was  the  nature  of  the  apprehension 
that  you  had,  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Yorke 
proposed  your  having  arms  to  defend  your- 
selves?— 'Ihe  opinion  I  had  was,  that  the 
people,  if  they  meant  to  attack  us,  would  do 
It  by  force  of  arms  themselves. 

What  people? — ^The  opposite  party  to  us 
in  Sheffield. 

Had  you  any  other  intention,  or  from  all 
that  you  heard  in  your  society,  ffooi  Mr. 
Yorke  himself,  or  any  body  in  your  society, 
ihat  any  other  use  was  intended  to  be  made 
of  these  three  dozen  of  pikes,  or  any  thing 
else  you  had,  but  merely  to  defend  yourselves  ? 
— Nothing  else. 

Do  you  believe,  from  any  thing  you  heard 
or  saw^  that  it  was  in  the  contemplation  of 
any  body  to  employ  tliese  pikes,  or  any  other 
anns,  against  the  king  and  the  parliament  ? — 
No;  never. 

.   Would  you  have  remained  an  hour  in  that 
society,  if  you  had  any  reason  to  see,  that  that 
was  the  use  intended  to  be  made  of  those 
ftfms  ? — No,  I  would  not. 
.  pid  you  believe— 1  am  not  asking  you  the 


law,  for  you  cannot  he  supposed  to  kflow  any 
thing  of  the  law — Did  you  believe  that  you* 
bad  a  right  to  arms  for  your  defence,  under 
the  law  of  your  country  ?*-!  <iid  believe  J 
had. 

Under  what  law  ?— By  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
Was  that  the  manner  in  which  the  right 
tp-  have  these  arms  was  debated   in  your 
society  ? — I  do  noit  remember  any  debate. 

But  was  any  thing  said  about  your  right  to 
have  arms,  if  you  were  attacked  by  nuuicioua 
people? — ^We  thought  we  had  a  right  to 
defend  ourselves,  toonded  upon  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  against  any  of  those  people  tfaat  might 
attack  us. 

Mr.  Aiiorneff  Geaa^a^Who  told  you  that 
you  had  that  right  ?— I  have  heard  Mr.  Yoike 
say  so. 

Mr.  £rs/lM'«e«-*Was  il  ever  debated  amonnt 
you,  that  if  you  were  commanded  by  Uio . 
whole  authority  of  the  state,  that  you  were  to 
raise  arms  amongst  the  people  to  support  tba 
authority  of  your  convention  as  a  parliament^ 
— No ;  I  never  heard  that  debated. 

Was  there  ever  any  hint  that  the  laws 
were  to  be  mads  by  those  twenty  or  thirty  - 
people  at  Edinburgh? — No;   I  never  heard 
any  such  thing. 

What  did  you  consider  these  people  at 
Edinbiugh  were  to  do,  who  were  a  convention 
from  these  difierent  societies?—!  cannot 
speak  to  what  their  business  was  when  met 
tosether. 

Were  they  to  consider  what  were  the  best 
means  to  go  on,  in  a  legal  and  peaceable- 
manner,  to  obtain  a- parliamentary  reform  ? — 
I  supposed  so ;  I  understood  it  so. 

Did  you  know  Mr.  Hardy  ? — I  never  did; 

Did  you  really  think,  that  you  were  con* 
tending  for  rights  that  rendered  more  secure, 
and  more  permanent,  the  king's  title? — ^I 
did ;  I  always  looked  upon  it  as  such. 

Do  you  recollect  why  that  particular 
species  of  arms  was  rocommemled,  or  any 
tiling  said  about  these  pikes? — I  believe  it 
was  the  cheapness  of  the  article. 

You  saw  a  model  of  thjs  cat  ? — Yes. 

Were  you  an  inhabitant  of  Sheffield  at  that 
time  ? — Yes.    . 

Did  you  ever  see  such  a  thing,  or  know 
that  there  was  any  one  made  from  that 
model  ? — No ;  I  never  did. 

Did  you  ever  see  such  a  one  in  the  king* 
dom  of  Great  Britain  ?— The  person  I  got  it 
of  said  he  had  seen  such  things,  many  years^ 
before,  ai  Newcastle. 

But  you  never  saw,  nor  none  of  your 
society,  to  your  knowledge,  ever  saw  any 
instrument  made  afler  this  model? — ^No; 
aot  that  I  know  of. 

William  Carnage  re-examined  by  Mr. 
Attorney  General 

You  say  this  man  told  you  he  had  seen 
some  of  these  nigh  treats  at  Newcastle?—* 
Yes. 

Did  he  tell  you  at  what  timei  in  the  histgij 
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9f  his  Kfe,  ^  bad  seen  them  there? — It  was 
during  his  life  time. 

Was  it  at  any  particular  neriod  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  eountiy,  did  he  tell  you  P-^No ;  he 
^id  aot  roentioD  the  year  iie  had  seen  them 
in. 

.  You  know  what  I  mean  perfectly  well. — 
I>id  he  tell  you  what  was  going  on  in  the 
country,  at  the  time  he  saw  tliem  at  New* 
castled — I  do  not  recollect  that  he  did. — I 
think  he  said  it  was  some  time  about  the 
American  war ; — about  the  close  of  it. 

You  say  you  expected  opposition  from  the 
other  party,  at  Sheffield  ? — ^Yes. 

How  came  you  and  Davison  to  send  a 
letter  about  sending  f>ikes  to  London,  in 
order  to  oppose  the  o&er  party  at  Sheffield  ?-«* 
It  was  Davison  sent  the  letter. 
.  So  Davison  sent  a  letter  tp  London  about 
pikes,  you  tliinkiog  they  were  to  oppose  the 
other  party  at  Sheffield  ? — He  might  have  the 
same  views  in  it  for  the  people  of  London,  as 
for  the  people  at  Sheffield. 

You  nave  talked  about  cavalry :  what  were 
the  opposite  party  at  Sheffield,  who  were 
to  attack  you  with  cavalry  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Why  what  cavalry  was  this  night-cat  for  ? 
^—It  was  only  a  model  of  one;  I  never  saw 
any  made ;  it  was  never  to  bie  put  in  execu- 
tion. 

How  came  you  to  talk  about  cavalry?— 
It  was  when  he  was  talking  about  the  use 
of  it. 

Your  opinion  was  about  the  opposite  patty 
at  Slieffield,  and  Davison's  opinion,  of  course, 
about  the  (^posite  party  in  London  ? — ^Yes. 

That  is  what  he  calls  the  bare- faced  arbto- 
pracy  of  the  present  administration  ?— He 
called  it  so. 

What  did  you  understand  by  that,  when  he 
$bowed  you  this  letter,  before  he  sent  it  to 
London,  about  the  pikes,  upon  your  oath  ? — 
I  only,  upon  my  oath,  understood  that  he 
meant  the  opposite  party. 
,  Wh^  this  Davison,  who  meant  as  little  as 
you  did,  was  not  so  bold  as  you,  fbr  he  ran 
away  a  fortnight  before  you  were  taken  up  ? 
— Yes. 

.  How  came  he  to  do  that  ? — I  believe  be 
heard  of  some  persons  being  in  Sheffield; 
tliat  was  the  report 

And  so  he  thought  so  httle  about  this 
innocent  thing  of  the  opposite  party,  that  he 
lan  away  ? — I  cannot  give  any  other  reason. 
,  You  tokl  us  that  the  cheapness  of  the 
article  was  the  reason  why  you  thought  of 
pikes? — Yes, 

How  much  was  the  handle  and  the  blade 
|o  cost?— Twenty- pence, I  believe. 
.  So  that  thirteen-pence  would  not  pay  for 
them  ? — ^The  hooo  and  the  blade  would  come 
to  that  by  themselves. 

If  the  blade  and  the  hoop  had  come  to 
London,  at  the  price  of  one  shilling,  there 
would  be  some  more  expence  to  pay,  that 
somet>ody  else  nuigt  provide  for?— Yes; 
Ib^ei  would  be  the  shall  lo  it. 


Did  you  ever  hear  of  ^ch  a  place  as  the 
Parrot,  in  Green  Arbour  Alley,  London?— 
No ;  I  did  not. 

Never? — ^No ;  I  never  did. 

Had  you  any  conversation  with  Davison 
about  these  pikes,  after  he  showed  you  this, 
letter?-— I  do  not  recollect  that  I  had  any 
conversation  with  him  at  the  time. 

But  aAer  ? — No ;  not  that  I  can  bring  to 
my  recollection  what  it  was. 

l^^iHiam  Broomhead  sworn. — ^Examined  by  Mr, 

OarrosD. 

You  reside  at  Sheffield,  I  believe  ?•>— Yes. 

What  are  you  by  business? — ^A  cutler. 

Were  you  a  member  of  any  society  at 
Sheffield,  which  had  the  name  of  the  Consti« 
tutional  Society? — ^Yes. 

At  what  time  did  you  become  a  member  of 
it? — ^At  the  first  institution  of  tlie  society,  X 
think  in  the  year  1791,  when  the  society  was 
first  instituted. 

Were  you  one  of  twelve  of  that  society 
which  were  afterwards  associated  with  the 
Constitutional  Society  of  London? — I  was  not' 
tlien  a  member  of  any  committee,  nor  did  I 
act  in  any  public  chamcter. 

That  is  not  the  question  that  I  put  to  you  ; 
I  ask,  whether  at  any  time  you  became  an 
associated  mem\^r  of  a  society  in  London, 
called  the  Constitutional  Society? — I  never 
was  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Society  in 
London. 

I  did  not  ask  you  whether  you  were  or  not^ 
but  whether  you  were  one  of  the  twelve  of 
the  Sheffield  Society  who  were  associated  with- 
the  Constitutional  Society  in  London? — ^We 
were  above  twelve  when  that  society  was 
wrote  to,  and  therefore  I  do  not  understand 
the  question. 

I  will  explain  the  question  to  you :  your 
society  at  Sneffield  were  more  numerous  than 
twelve? — Yes. 

And  when  you  were  more  niunerous  than 
twelve,  the  Constitutional  Society  in  London 
were  written  to  by  your  society— ib  you  agree 
so  fiir  with  me? — ^Yes. 

Did  your  society,  when  you  wrote  to  the 
other  society,  nropose  any  names  of  persons 
to  be  associated  with  the  society  in  London  ? 
— I  never  heard  that  subject  spoken  of,  nor 
any  letter  to  that  purpose. 

Did  you  know  whether  you,  or  any  other 
persons  of  the  Sheffield  Soaety,  were  received 
as  associated  members  of  the  Constitutional 
Society  in  London  ? — I  do  not  recollect  any 
such  persons  bein^  constituted  a  member  of - 
the  Constitutional  Society  in  London ;  I  do 
oot  recollect ;  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any 
such  matter. 

•Do  I  understand  you  right,,  that  you  do 
recollect  such  a  proposition  movms  from 
your  society  to  the  London  Socie^?-^Letters 
were  wrote  from  one  society  lo  the  other. 

Proposing  such  a  measure  ? — I  understood 
that  they  acted  in  conjunction;  I  always  mi- 
derstood  it  aa  such. 
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Did  I  undertUnd  you  ri^bt,  thst  mie  of  the 
modes  by  whicb  that  acting  in  conjunctioii 
ivas  to  be  brought  about,  was,  that  a  certain 
nuniber  of  your  society  should  be  associated 
with  the  London  Constitutional  Society,  for 
the  purposes  of  eeneral  coniunctive  acting? — 
I  do  not  know  that  any  such  subject  was  ever 
settled ;  I  know  no  farther  of  the  junction  of 
the  society  but  what  passed  by  letter. 

Did  ^ou  at  any  time  act  as  a  secretary  to 
the  society  at  Sheffiekl?— Yes,  about  five 
months. 

Was  that  the  five  months  last  before  you 
were  apprehended? — Yes. 

When  were  you  apprehended? — I  think  in 
May  bsl. 

Be  so  pxM]  as  tell  us  for  what  purpose  your 
Constitutional  Society  were  assembled,  and 
what  the  professed  object  of  their  assembling 
ivas  ?— *The  object  was  a  parliamentary  reform. 

By  what  means  was  that  reform  to  be 
efiected? — By  meeting  and  endeavouring  to 
enlighten  each  other,  and  spread  the  knovvu 
ledge  both  of  the  grievances  which  we  consi- 
dered to  exist,  or  which  were  fi«quently 
wrote  of  and  spoken  of,  and  informing  the 
people  of  the  necessity  of  a  reform,  that  they 
might  unitedly  move  for  it  in  the  best  and 
most  unexceptionable  mode. 

Was  there  anv  peculiar  mode  by  which  the 
election  of  members  to  the  House  of  Commons 
was  to  be  effected,  according  to  your  proposi- 
tion as  to  the  right  of  voting  ?— ^rhat  subject 
was  never  discussed  to  my  knowledge. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  ekpresston — 
vnwoeruUuifir€g€  f — I  expect  I  am. 

Was  it  or  not  the  scheme  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Society  at  Slieifield,  that  a  reform  was 
to  be  produced  by  universal  suffrage  ?— It 
never  was,  as  far  as  my  recollection  of  it;  it 
never  waa  until  the  Edmburgh  Convention  ;  I 
never  heard  of  universal  sufirage  until  that 
time. 

Was  the  circumstance  of  the  Edinburgh 
Convention  known  to  the  Constitutional  So- 
ciety al  Shefiield  ?•— They  sent  a  delegate,  and 
therefore  certainly  they  must  know  it. 

Who  was  their  delegate  at  the  conventran 
at  Edinburgh  ?--Matthew  Campbell  Brown ; 
but  I  was  not  secretary  at  that  time;  they 
called  upon  me  to  take  upon  me  the  secrcta* 
ryship  just  after  he  was  gone  to  Edinburgh. 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  mme  of  Henry 
Yorke?-*-I  know  a  person  who  goes  by  that 
name. 

Perhaps  you  know  him  by  another  nikme? 
— I  have  h«trd  another  name. 

What  is  it?--^Henry  Redhead. 

And  who  likewise  goes  by  the  name  of 
Yorkc  ?— Yes. 

Did  Yorke  or  Redhead  ever  reside  at  Shef- 
field ?-*Several  times  he  has  been  at  Sheffield. 

Did  he  reside  there  for  any  time  ?^This 
last  time  I  do  not  exactly,  know  how  long ; 
may  be  six  weeks,  or  seven  or  eight  weeks. 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Oale, 
a  pnnter  at  Sheffield?— Very  welL 
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Mr.  Yorke  was  not  a  settled  inhalntaiit  of 

Sheffield,  was  he  ? — No. 

Did  he  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Const!* 
tottoual  Society  at  Sheffield  ?— He  attended 
almost  ovenr  weekly  meeting  during  his  last 
visit  to  Sheffield. 

As  he  was  not  a  settled  inhabitant  of  Shef- 
field, in  what  character  did  Mr.  Yorke,  during 
his  last  visit,  attend  regularly  the  weekly 
meetings  of  the  society  ? — They,  considering 
him  as  a  man  of  considerable  abilities,  and  aa 
an  orator,  paid  great  respect  to  him,  and  he 
used  to  attend  constantly  once  a  week  at  the 
meeting  which  was  called  the  committee ;  but 
it  was  not  properly  a  committee,  for  the  time 
of  the  expiration  of  the  committee  which  waa 
before,  was  elapsed,  and  another  was  not 
chose,  and  such  persons  who  had  been  on  the 
committee  were  admitted  principally  on  ac- 
count of  Mr.  Yorke  being  at  Shemehl. 

You  have  given  me  a  good  reason  why  he 
should  be  treated  with  respect  when  he  was 
there ;  that  he  was  a  man  of  talents  and  an 
orator ;  but  I  ask  in  what  character  he  came 
there  ?^I  am  totally  unacquainted  with  that, 
for  he  did  not  bring  any  letter  to  us ;  I  havo 
heard  say        ■ 

Did  you  ever  hear  him  himself  sty  ?— No  ; 
I  never  bad  any  conversation  with  him  upon  it. 

You  never  heard  from  himself  then  in  what 
character  he  came  there  ?--No. 

But  being  there,  you  discovered  he  had 
great  talents,  and  was  an  orator  ? — Yes. 

Did  he  take  any  part  in  the  raansgement 
of  the  bositiesB  of  the  society  ? — ^He  wrote 
several  pamphlets  while  at  Sheffield,  and  at 
several  times  brought  some  part,  if  not  the 
whole  of  these  pamphlets,  in  manuscript,  ^o 
these  meetings  to  be  read. 

Do  you  speak  now  of  the  weekly  meetings, 
which  were  improperly  called  committees?— 
Yes. 

Where  were  these  meetings  held  ? — At  my 
house. 

You  had  a  commodious  room  there  pro- 
babl^r? — It  was  a  small  room  where  these 
meetings  met,  but  there  was  a  large  room 
when  a  great  number  met. 

The  meetine  was  improperly  called  a  com- 
mittee, when  they  met  in  a  small  room  ? — Yes. 

How  oflen  was  the  other  room  used?— 
Some  two,  three,  or  four  times ;  I  do  not  re- 
collect how  many  during  his  last  visit 

Was  there  in  that  room  any  preparation  for 
the  more  commodious  exercise  of  the  talents 
of  oratorv  of  Mr.  Yorke? — Yes. 

What  ?— A  little  matter  erected  to  elevate 
the  speaker. 

What  was  that  called,  that  we  may  have  ft 
name  to  put  down  in  our  notes  ?-^Some  called 
it  one  thm^,  some  called  it  another. 

What  did  you  call  it,  for  instance?'-!  never 
called  it  any  thing. 

What  was  the  more  general  name  fbr  it  ia 
the  society  ?— Some  called  it  the  jnilpit,  soma 
tha  tribune,  but  it  never  was  christened. 

But  it  was  a  commodious  elevation  for  iho 
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oniWr,  and  foco$  called  it  a  pu)pU,  others  a 
tribune  ?— Yes. 

And  from  this  tribune  Mr.  Yorke  addressed 
the  society  ?-^He  did. 

Besides'  those  roeeliogSy  improperly  called 
committees,  and  those  meetings  in  which  the 
tribune  was,  do  you  reciiemb^  any  meeting 
upon  the  Castle-hill? — Very  well. 

Was  that  of  the  date  of  the  7th  of  April  ?^ 
I  do  not  justly  recollect  the  day,  but  I  was 
there. 

Was  Mr.  Yorke  there  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  he  there  exercise  himself  in  addressing 
the  people  ?— Yes. 

In  what  sort  of  manner  and  language } — 
He  had  a  book  in  his  hand  wrote  by  I^ke, 
and  he  expatiated  very  largely  bn  the  corrup- 
tion that  had  cteot  into  tte  English  constitu- 
tion, or  rather  toe  evils  which  generally  are 
complained  of,  and  showed  there  was  a  devia^ 
tion^in  some  degree,  horn  the  original  consti- 
tution of  Great-Britain;  but  his  manner  of 
apeaking  may  sometimes  lead  him  to  go 
farther  than  he  ought. 

Did  that  unfortunate  fatality  upon  this 
occasion  occur,  that  he  did  go  farther  Uian  in 
your  judgment  he  ought? — It  was  agreed  upon 
that  I  should  make  a  motion. 

First  answer  my  question ;  did  it  appear  to 
you  that  his  address  that  had  Locke's  book 
for  its  text,  was  more  violent,  and  went 
ftuther  than  it  ought? — ^He  is  peculiarly  ener- 
getic, and  at  the  same  time  veiy  fiery,  very 
-isarm,  very  strong ;  but  at  this  meeting  I  do 
not  know  that  he  said  any  thing  that  was 
detrimental  to  the  constitutional  law  of  Eng- 
land— not  at  this  meeting. 

It  was  settled,  you  said,  that  you  were  to  do 
aomething-^settled  by  whom  ? — By  Mr.  Yorke 
and  Mr.  Gale,  at  a  meeting  previous. 

At  one  of  the  committees  ?^Yes;  that  I 
should  make  a  motion  for  a  petition  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  for  a  reform  in  the  re- 
presentation of  the  people. 

For  what  purpose  were  you  to  make  that 
motion  as  it  was  settled  ? — That  it  might  be 
«ver- ruled. 

Was  it  settled  at  the  committee  before-band 
then,  that  a  motion  should  .be  made  that  it 
Slight  be  over^ruled  ? — ^Yes,  it  was  so  agreed 
upon,  and  further  for  the  purpose  of  introduc- 
ing another  motion  in  its  place. 

I)id  you  make  the  motion  as  it  had  been 
•greed  ? — ^I  did,  for  petitioning  the  House  of 
Commons. 

What  was  done  upon  your  making  that 
motion  ? — It  was  objected  to  with  a  view  of 
snaking  way  for  another,  which  was  brought 
in  and  earned. 

Whom  was  it  objected  to  by;  who  was  the 
obfeotor? — ^There  were  only  four  of  us,  the 
otner  member  I  do  not  at  present  recolleot:  it 
was  either  Henry  Yorke,  Joseph  Gale',  or 
William  Carnage. 

You  mean  there  were  only  four  of  the 
committee  that  attended  P— -In  the  9levatk>n 


There  was  an  elevation  then  upon  the  Cat- 
tie-bill?— Yes,  one  of  those  thines  ire  called 
the  tribune  was  carried  upon  the  Castle-hill. 

Then  one  of  these  persons  oppose^l  your  mo- 
tion ?— Yes. 

What  number  of  persons  might  there  be 
assembled  at  tins  meeting  ?-— Several  thou- 
sands. 

A  nweting  in  the  open  air?— Yes. 

And  then  one  of  these  persons  opposed  your 
motion,  as  it  had  been  agreed,  for  the  intn^ 
duction  of  another  ? — Yes. 

What  was  the  substance  of  that  other  mo* 
tion  ? — Instead  of  petitioning  the  House  of 
Commons  to  petition  his  majesty,  and  a  peti- 
tion was  drawn  up ;  the  parchments  lay  at  my 
house. 

Drawn  up  by  whom  I — By  Heniy  Yorke  or 
Redhead. 

Was  it  before  or  afler  the  meeting  in  the 
op^n  air,  that  it  was  drawn  up? — Perhaps  it 
might  be  drawn  up  before,  ana  read  there :  I 
think  it  was,  but  it  was  not  signed  till  after. 

Then  it  was  leA  at  your  house  for  signa- 
tures ? — ^It  was. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  the  introducing  thia 
amendment  upon  your  proposition,  did  Mr. 
Yorke  address  the  meeting,  composed,  as  you 
say,  of  some  thousands? — Yes,  he  addressed 
them :  be  introduced  that  subject  of  petition- 
ing the  king  to  exercise  his  power  for  a  re- 
form in  the  representation  of  the  people,  and 
this  petition  was  sent  up  to  London  to  earl 
Stanhope,  but  he  did  not  think  proper  to  ^n^ 
sent  it  m  that  form. 

Do  you  remember  a  day  or  two  after  the 
meeting  upon  the  Castle-biU,  being  in  coip- 
pany  with  Gale  and  Yorke  at  your  house» 
wh^  any  application  was  made  to  Yorke  upon 
the  si;rt)ject  of  the  .speech  he  had  delivereo  to 
the  people  upon  the  Castle-hill ;  do  you  re* 
member  any  application  to  him  a  day  or  two 
afterwards,  upon  the  subject  of  printing  his 
speech?— I  remember  something  being  said 
to  him  upon  it  at  my  house. 

Did  he  agree  to  print  his  speech? — ^To  the 
best  of  my  recollocUon,  he  did. 

Was  it  printed  ?— It  was. 

Did  you  see  it  .afterwards  in  print  ?^Ye9« 

From  having  heard  it  upon  tne  Castla4ull, 
could  you  form  an  opinion,  whether  the  print- 
ed copy  which  you  saw  afterwards,  was  a 
pretty  accurate  statement  of  igTbat  parsed? — 

The  substance  of  ^  matter  he  delivered 
there,  I  believe  it  contains. 

Was  that  published  at  Sheffield?— Yes. 

Do  you  believe  this  to  be  one  of  those  pub* 
lications  [showing  it  to  the  witness]?— I  do. 

Did  you  receive  aflerwardsfrom  Yorke,  ^ny 
number  of  these  pamphlets  for  any  purpose  ? 
— I  did  not  receive  them  (rom  Yorke,  but  I  re^ 
ceived  them  at  Gale's  shop. 

Did  you  do  anything  with  them  by  the  di- 
rection of  Yorke  ?-*lt  was  by  the  direction  of 
the  meeting,  previous  to  their  being  comAiu- 
nicated  to  different  persons. 

Do  you  mean  the  general  meeting,  or  the 
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private  meeting? — The  private  meeting  dU 
rected  they  should  be  comraimicatcd  to  dif- 
ferent persons. 

Did  Vou,  in  consequence^  make  up  any  pac- 
kets of  them,  and  do  you  believe  tnese  to  be 
t^'o  of  the  packets  [showing  them  to  the  wit- 
ness] ? — ^They  are  :  they  are  directed  to  roe 
according  to  order. 

How  many  might  you  direct  m  that  manner 
in  separate  packages?— I  do  not  recollect  ex- 
actly»  there  might  be  twenty-four,  or  more. 

What  was  done  with  these,  after  yon  had 
made  them  up  separately,  and  addressed  them 
to  the  different  persons  ? — ^They  were  lapped 
up  and  directed  to  certain  persons,  and  then 
ailput  together  in  a  box. 

To  whom  were  they  sent  ? — ^To  the  best  of 
my  recollection  they  were  sent  to  Thomas 
llardv. 

What  was  your  situation  In  life  before  you 
were  applied  to  to  become  the  secretary  of 
this  society  ?— I  was  a  cutler. 

Were  you  working  at  your  business? — Yes, 
when  I  had  any  business  to  work  at. 

Were  you  applied  to  to  become  the  secre- 
tary, or  did  you  apply  for  it  ? — I  was  applied 
to. 

By  whom  ?— By  one  of  the  members,  John 
Alcock. 

Were  you  paid  anything  for  your  trouble  ? — 
Yes. 

What  was  your  inducement  to  take  that  of- 
fice upon  you } — I  should  not  have  taken  it 
upon  me,  if  I  had  not  been  applied  to. 

What  induced  you  to  do  it  ? — The  war  de^ 
itroyed  my  business. 

Am  I  to  understand  that  you  did  it  to  in- 
crease your  means  of  support  ? — I  did. 

Did  it  come  to  your  knowledge,  in  your 
character  as  a  member  of  the  society,  or 
otherwise,  that  there  were  any  preparations 
of  arms  of  any  sort  at  Sheffield  ? — I  heard  re- 
ports as  other  people  might  do,  but  purposely 
avoided  meddling,  in  thought  or  act,  with  any 
matter  of  that  sort. 

Did  you  in  the  society,  or  from  the  roem> 
bers  of  the  society,  hear  of  any  proposition  for 
providing  arras,  or  that  any  were  m  prepara- 
tion ? — I  did,  and  it  is  proper  that  this  should 
be  well  explahned. 

Explain  that — ^A  few  day?  before  this  meet- 
ing, when  it  was  spoken  to  as  being  the  right 
orEnelishmen^to  have  in  their  power  means 
of  defence,  a  hand-bill,  a  spurious  hand-bill 
was  published  in  Sheffield,  with  an  intention 
to  provoke  the  society  to  some  unjustifiable 
measures,  and  it  was  spoke  to  in  the  meeting, 
that  it  was  their  rieht  to  have  them  in  their 
own  defence,  and  Joseph  Gale  spoke  to  it ;  he 
was  the  man.  This  wicked  hand-bill  was  not 
sign^  by  any  magistrate;  it  was  th rowed 
about  the  town  in  tne  dark ;  it  caused  an  agi- 
tation in  the  minds  o{  the  people,  and  it  was 
spo^e  of  as  being  the  rieht  of  every  individual 
there,  to  have  such  and  such  arms  according 
to  their  rights,  lest  any  tumult  or  riot  should 
break  out.    1  am  happy  to  speak  of  this^  and 
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I  should  be  happy  to  see  that  advertisement,' 
with  what  was  said  at  this  meeting,  whicli 
was  published  in  the  Sheffield  paper  the  week 
after. 

W«s  this  hand-bill  distributed  previous  to 
the  meeting  upon  the  Castle- hi  11? — ^To  the* 
best  of  my  recollection  it  was  after  that  meet^* 
ine. 

Was  the  subject  of  procuring  arms  publicly 
diseussed  or  in  the  private  nwetings  of  the  sew 
ciety  ? — It  was  at  a  public  meeting  Mr.  Galtf 
spoke  of  our  rights. 

A  meeting  in  yoor  laree  room  ? — Yes. 

A  public  meeting  of  tne  society  ? — Yes;      • 

By  the  society  only?—- There  were  manv 
others  that  were  not  members  there,  as  w«Il 
as  others. 

How  did  they  comte  f  were  they  introduoed* 
by  members? — ^The  tickets  were  not  regularly 
delivered,  I  believe,  at  that  time. 

Then  members  introduced  visitors? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  see  any  arms,  or  any  model  of 
any?— I  never  saw  a  pike  till  I  saw  one  when* 
I  was  brought  to  Ix>ndoo. 

What  sort  of  arms  were  they  that  were  talk- 
ed of,  as  fit  to  be  had  for  the  purposes  stated  ^ 
—^'ikes  were  talked  of,  bnt  I  never  saw  one' 
till  I  was  brought  to  London. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  heard  any  thing 
of  the  nieht-cats  ?— I  saw  a  model  of  one,  bur 
it  was  only  like  the  play-thing  of  a  child. 

Now  we  will  have  an  account  of  this  manner 
in  which  children  play  at  Sheffield,  what  sort 
of  an  instniment  was  it? — A  httle  instrumenf 
standing  up  with  a  point  about  one  inch  high. 

One  oftkc  Jury, — It  was  in  a  ball  was  it 
not  ? — No. 

Mr.  Garraw. — It  had  four  cross  points? 

Juryman. — Were  there  only  four  of  these  > 
— I  think  there  were  four. 

Mr.  Garrow, — So  that  if  you  threw  it  down 
it  always  presented  a  point  — ^That  did. 

How  long  is  that  point  ? — This  was  about 
three  quarters  of  au  inch. 

Only  made*  just  to  show  what  tlic  sort  of 
thing  was  ? — Yes. 

Was  there  any  other  purpose  for  wliicly 
these  instruments  were  spoken  of  in  the  so- 
ciety to  be  made,  except  playing  with  themas- 
children  ? — ^Never  any  mention  made  of  themi 
in  the  society  at  all. 

Where  did  you  see  the  model? — ^At  the 
house  of  one  Benjamin  Dunn. 

Was  he  a  member  of  the  society  ? — Yes,  but 
it  was  not  he  that  produced  it. 

Who  produced  it  at  his  house? — ^I  think 
they  call  him  Charles  Rhodes. 

Had  you  ever  seen  such  a  thing  before  P—* 
I  never  did.  * 

You  naturally  were  led  to  ask  its  use  and 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  to  be  constructed^ 
What  was  stated  to  be  the  purpose  of  *thi» 
pUy  thing? — 1  do  not  recollect  any  conversa-' 
tion  upon  that  head,  but  it  was  taken  aiul 
thrown  upon  the  fioor. 

Was  that  act  of  throwing  it  on  the  floor,  and 
of  course  its  presenting  one  of  its  points, 
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Gpxopanied  by  no  description  of  the  use  it 
might  be  applied  to,  besides  playing  vrith  it? 
— ^What  might  be  said  that  night  might  not 
be  serious. 

When  talking  of  a  play  thing  one  is  not  se- 
rious ;  now,  serious  or  not,  what  was  said  of 
il  ?~Nothing  was  said,  but  he  brought  it  to 
show  them. 

What  was  said,  serious  or  not  serious,  as  to 
the  use  to  which  that  miglit  or  could  or  was 
intended  to  be  applied? — I  cannot  call  to 
mind  any  thing  that  was  said,  but  this  only, 
that  he  came  to  show  them  thut  such  a  little 
boy,  whose  name  he  mentioned,  had  made  it, 
and  showed  it  them. 

Was  it  called  by  any  name? — I  heard  no 
name  of  it  till  I  came  to  London,  there  it  was 
called  a  Cat. 

A  night  Cat,  or  day  Cat,  or  any  thing  of 
that  kind  ? — I  heard  no  name  whatever. 

Was  there  any  conversation  at  that  time 
when  it  was  thrown  upon  the  floor  about 
Cavalry  ? — I  do  not  recollect  any  conversation 
at  all,  but  merely  the  throwing  it  upon  the 
floor. 

You  said  just  now  that  the  conversation, 
such  as  it  was,  might  not  be  serious? — ^No, 
lauehing  at  it. 

Upon  your  oath  was  there  any  conversation 
serious  or  not  with  respect  to  Cavalry  or  the 
town  of  Newcastle? — Newcastle  was  not 
mentioned  there,  it  was  not  at  the  same  place 
I  apprehend. 

Where  was  it  that  there  was  conversation 
about  the  town  of  Newcastle  ? — I  know  no- 
thing about  any  conversation  about  New- 
castle. 

.  Upon  your  oath  were  you  never  present 
when  that  model  was  produced,  and  when 
there  was  a  conversation  about  Newcastle  ? — 
Upon  my  oath  1  never  was. 

Then  you  never  heard  any  conversation  at 
Sheffield  about  this  night-cat  or  this  model 
of  a  night-cat  with  respect  to  cavalry  ?-— I  do 
not  recollect  any  conversation  about  its  use 
but  a  mere  trifling,  desultory,  pleasing,  irre- 
gular conversation  with  one  another. 

Now  that  trifling,  pleasing,  desultory,  irre- 
gular conversation  I  want  to  have. — I  am 
sure  I  cannot  reccllect  it;  if  I  could  recollect 
it  I  would. 

Try,  do  not  hurry  yourself. — I  cannot  recol- 
lect any  thing  that  was  said,  only  his  taking  it 
out  of  his  pocket,  showing  it  uS,  and  throwmg 
it  on  the  floor ;  there  was  no  regular  conver- 
sation, no  debate  whatever  about  it. 

And  the  nature  of  the  desultory  observa- 
tions that  were  made  you  do  not  recollect? — 
He  showed  it  to  the  company  as  being  the 
production  of  a  boy,  a  child,  I  remember  that 
perfectly  well. 

It  was  a  thine  that  you  hail  never  seen 
any  thing  like  before  ?— I  believe  1  never  had. 

You  contented  yourself  with  seeinjg  it 
thrown  down,  and  looking  at  one  of^  its 
points  ?— I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  what- 
ever. 
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You  told  me  that  at  the  meetings  at  the 
Castle-hill,  Mr.  Yorke,  though  in  general 
warm  and  enereetic,  and  disposed  to  say 
strong  things,  did  not  say  any  tning  that  was 
detrimental  to  the  constitutional  law  of  £ng* 
land,  were  you  present  at  any  ^  other  meet- 
ing where  his  speeches  were  not  quite  of 
that  character  ? — I  have  been  present  at  other 
meetings  when  he  has  not  been  so  well  guarded 
as  he  was  at  that  meeting. 

Perhaps  those  might  be  meetings  of  the 
society  only  ? — So  caHed,  of  the  society  only* 

But  with  visitors  admitted,  be  so  good  as 
tell  us  the  tendency  of  his  discourses  when 
he  rather  gave  hmiself  liberty,  when  he 
followed  the  impulse  of  his  nature?  — If  I 
had  noted  them  down,  I  might  have  been 
able  to  have  repeated  them. 

I  do  not  expect  you  should  give  us  them  in 
his  manner  or  precise  words,  but  give  us  the 
substance  and  effect  of  those  expressions 
which  appeared  to  you  to  be  unguarded  ? — ^I 
do  not  justly  recollect  at  present. 

Endeavour  to  recollect  r — I  may  have  heard 
him  when  conversing  in  those  meetings, 
sometimes  he  was  ver^  warm  to  be  sure,  and 
might  drop  unguarded  expressions. 

Such  as  what  unguarded  expressions?— « 
Comparing  what  he  looked  upon  to  be  the 
grievances  under  which  we  laboured,  with 
'  e  privileges  which  Englishmen  once  en- 

;ea,  he  might  step  out  of  the  way. 

What  expressions  did  he  use  which  ap- 
peared to  you  to  be  unguarded  ? — I  heard  him 
use  one  expression,---Dut  for  my  own  part  I 
will  not  presume  to  put  a  comment  upon  it,*— 
he  expressed  himself  to  this  purport,  that  we 
were  in  a  low  despicable  situation,  and  rather 
than  submit  he  would  go  up  to  London  with 
the  people  there  present. 

Wlio  were  we  ? — ^We  Englishmen  were  in 
such  a  condition,  that  rather  than  submit  to 
it  he  would  go  up  to  London  with  the  people 
there  present,  but  he  did  not  say  for  wnat. 

How  many  were  the  people  present  with 
whom  Mr.  Yorke  was  to  come  up  rather  than 
to  su]E)mit  to  the  degraded  state  in  which  the 
people  of  England  were  ?— There  might  be 
perhaps  150,  or  perhaps  300. 

Was  this  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  so* 
eiely  ?— With  some  others. 

One  of  the  general  ineetin&s  ?  —  Yes. 

Composed  of  members  of  the  society  and 
of  others  ?  —Yes. 

One  of  the  Jury. — He  would  go  up  with 
them  to  London,  and  what  then  ? — He  did 
not  draw  any  inference. 

Mr.  Garrow.  —  Was  that  af\er  you  had 
heard  any  thing  upon  the  subject  of  arming? 
— ^I  think  it  was  before ;  to  the  best  of  my 
memory  it  was  before  that,  but  I  am  not  per- 
fectly clear  in  that. 

Was  that  delivered  from  the  tribune  J— 
Delivered  from  tht  place  which  was  sometimes 
called  so,  and  sometimes  called  a  pulpit. 

It  was  from  the  orator's  elevation  that  this 
speech  was  delivered? — Yea, 
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Perhaps  having  brought  that  to  your  me- 
mory may  enable  you  to  recollect  some  other 
accompanying  expressions  ? — I  do  not  recol- 
lect any  other  that  gave  me  any  pain  at  the 
time,  what  was  the  cause  of  my  remembering 
that,  was  the  pain  I  felt  at  the  time. 

What  was  it  that  occasioned  any  sensation 
of  pain  in  you  at  that  declaration  of  Mr. 
Yorke? — Why,  I  fear  God  and  honour  the 
king. 

And  therefore  you  felt  pain  at  that  declarar 
tioo  of  Mr.  Yorke? — Yes. 

Now,  either  at  that  or  any  other  of  these 
meetings,  do  vou  recollect  any  of  these  ex- 
pressions of  Mr.  Yorke  ? — I  do  not  recollect 
any  expressions  that  so  struck  me  as  that. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  seen  this 
paper  before  ?  [showing  the  witness  a  printed 
paper]— I  never  saw  this,  but  I  saw  one  from 
which  this  was  taken. 

Have  you  seen  a  pamphlet  of  which  you 
believe  that  to  be  one  copy  ? — ^Yes. 

Look  at  this  [showing  the  witness  another 
printed  pamphlet,*'  the  fast-day  as  observed  at 
Sheffield**]  have  you  seen  that  before? — ^I  have. 

Do  you  remember  the  circumstance  of  a 
proclamation  for  a  general  fast  to  be  held  the 
Mtli  February,  17Q4?— Yes. 

In  what  manner  was  that  fast  observed 
upon  the  Casde-hill  at  Sheffield  ? — It  was  not 
at  the  Castle-hill. 

Where  was  it? — ^At  the  top  of  the  town  in 
another  place. 

In  the  open  air  ? — Yes. 

Were  you  there  ? — I  was. 

What* number  of  persons  do  you  think 
might  be  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
serving that  fast  ? — Not  so  many. — 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. —  How  is  that 
evidence. 

Mr.  Attorney  Genera/.— Your  lordship  will 
Ncollect  that  we  itad  a  resolutioi^  from  the 
books  of  tlie  Constitutional  Society,  thanking 
the  people  of  Sheffield  for  the  manner  in 
which  they  had  spent  the  fast-day. 

Mr.  Garrow.-- With  this  addition,  that  the 
printed  paper  in  my  hand  was  found  in  the 
prisoner's  possession. 

Broomkead, — I  cannot  ascertain  the  num- 
ber, but  there  were  not  so  many  as  upon  the 
Castle-hill.  *^ 

About  how  many  do  you  think  might  be 
assembled  P — I  cannot  tell  properly,  there 
mieht  be  a  thousand  or  two. 

Tell  us  the  manner  in  which  you,  together 
with  that  assembly  of  a  thousand  or  two,  ce- 
lebrated  that  fast ;  is  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  represented  irt  this  printed  paper  that  I 
showed  to  you  correct?— To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  it  is. 

-What  might  the  number  of  your  society 
properly  so  called  amount  to  ?— Nearly  600, 
more  or  less. 

Are  you  divided  into  divisions? — Such  a 
mode  has  been  advised,  but  was  not  regularly 
kept. 

By  whom  had  that  mode  beeo  advised  ?-* 


I  do  not  recollect  because  that  tras  advised,  I 
believe,  before  I  was  a  member. 

Do  you  think  that  600  was  the  foil  amount  - 
of  the  members  of  your  society  at  its  greatest 
extent ;  do  you  believe  it  ever  amounted  to 
3,000? — ^No  such  thing,  because  I  wrote  the' 
tickets  down. 

The  distribution  into  divisions  or  sections- 
was  not  regularly  executed  ? — ^No. 

What  was  done  towards  that  ?— There  were' 
a  kind  of  books  delivered,  called  district 
books;  they  were  not  regularly  attended  to, 
that  is  all  I  can  say  about  it. 

What  was  the  object  of  the  distribution  of 
these  district  books,  where  did  they  issu» 
from  ? — ^They  were  printed  by  Joseph  Gale. 

By  whose  directions  ?— They  were  printedT 
before  I  joined  them. 

Were  the  society's  books  printed  by  Gale, 
one  of  your  meml)ers  a  printer  at  Sheffield ; 
—Yes. 

To  what  persons  w^re  they  distributed,  and' 
for  what  purpose  ? — ^The  members  of  tKe  so- 
ciety, divided  into  as  we  may  term  them  sec- 
tions, they  were  called  districts. 

What  was  to  be  the  mode  in  which  these 
districts  of  the  society,  were  to  assemUe 
themselves? — Tliey  were  to  meet  if  tb^ 
thought  proper,  to  collect  peniues  a  week 
principally,  a  penny  a  week  from  each' 
member. 

Were  there  any  regular  periods  at  which 
the  several  sections  or  divisions  were  to  con>- 
municate  in  one  general  assembly,  or  was 
that  left  to  an  emergency? — Such  a  thing 
was  mentioned,  but  it  never  was  executed. 

What  was  mentioned,  but  not  executed  ?^^ 
About  these  persons  meeting  to  whom  the 
book  was  delivered,  but  it  was  never  put  in 
practice. 

So  that  the  district  meetings  were  Tiot  so 
regularly  attended  to,  if  1  understand  you,  as 
the  general  meetings  of  the  society? — ^No, 
not  properly  attended  to. 

Mr.  Edward  Lauzun  called. 

Look  at  these  pamphlets  (the  fast-day  aa 
observed  at  Sheffield,  and  a  serious  lecture), 
where  did  you  find  them?— I  found  both 
these  in  Mr.  Hardy's  house. 

Mr.  Garroa  to  IVUliam  Broomhead.  After 
the  serious  lecture  was  read,  there  was  a  hymn 
prepared  I  believe  ?— Yes. 

Who  prepared  that  hymn  ?— Gale  printed  it 

Who  composed  it  ?— I  believe  it  was  com- 
posed by  one  Montgomery. 

That  was  sung  in  full  chorus  by  the  whole 
assembly  ? — ^Yes  it  was  sung. 

By  whose  order  were  these  two  pamphlets 
printed  and  published  ?— I  believe  they  were 
printed  by  Joseph  Gale. 

By  whose  order,  and  at  whose  expense  )t— 
They  were  sold. 

But  there  is  an  expense  incurred,  in  print* 
ing  and  publisliins  before' tiie  sale  reim- 
burses?— Joseph  Gdle  did  not  receive  vnj 
money  before  the  sale. 
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Who  oidtred  it  to  be  printed?— I  believe 
it  vns  %  private  loatler. 

Who  furniBbed  the  copy  to  Gale?— I  do 
DQl  know  for  certaio. 

Who  read  the  ledure? — A  gentlemaa  from 
Halifax. 

Do  you  know  of  any  proceedings  of  the  so- 
ciety, of  the  committee,  or  of  Yoncef  respect- 
ing printing  and  puk^huag  these  two  pam* 
polets  ?— i  do  not  recollect  any  at  present 

Wese  th^  in  general  distributed  through 
the  town  of  Shel£kl  ?*-They  were  sold. 

Po  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  whe> 
Iher  the  sale  wes  extensive  or  nut?— I  think 
not  Very  extensive* 

:   There  isaprejer,  who  composed  that,  do 
jfou  know  ?— Myself* 
.    Whom  was  that  delivered  by  ?  -Qy  i^yself. 

From  noleS|  or  extempore  ?*^It(  was  extern- 
fore. 

You  had  written  it«  and  committed  it  to 
iwrooiy,  perhaps  ?— Yes. 

What  became  of  the  copy  ?— Indeed^  I  do 
Hotknow;  I  took  no  account  of  it;  itwasde- 
Jivered  to  be  printed. 

^y  whose  directions?— -I  do  not  recollect; 
It  was  at  a  private  meeting  that  that  was 
spoken  of. 

A  private  meeting  of  what  ? — Several  mem- 
bers of  the  society. 

Tell  me,  if  vou  know  their  names,  John 
Paine,  of  Newhill?— I  have  heard  the  name, 
but  I  do  not  know  the  person. 

Was  he  a  member  of  the  society  ?«-I  believe 
be  might  be. 

Mr.  Germw^— It  is  in  evidence,  that  he 
was  one  of  those  sent  up  by  their  secretary  to 
the  London  society. 

You  know  Joseph  Gale?— -Yes. 

He  was  a  member  ?'-Yes. 

And  Joseph  Smith  ?— Yea. 

And  David  Martin  ? — ^Yes. 

Mr.  Oarrcmj^li  is  not  worth  while  going 
Ihrau^h  the  names;  they  were  sent  up  to  the 
Constitutional  Society,  to  be  affiliated  with 
^bem,  which  is  proof  that  they  were  members. 

Extracts  read  from  a  printed  pamphlet,  inti- 
tuled, ^  ProceedinKs  of  the  Public  Meet- 
ing, held  at  Sheffield,  in  the  open  air,  on 
the  7th  of  April,  1794 ;"  and  also  an  '<  Ad- 
dress to  the  British  Nation,  being  an 
Exposition  of  the  Motives  which  have  de- 
termined the  People  of  Sheffield  to  peti- 
tkm  the  House  of  Commons  no  more  on 
the  Subject  of  Parliamentary  Beform. 
Printed  for  the  Sheffield  Constitutional 
Society.'' 

*'  Proceedings  of  the  Public  Meeting. 

**  In  punmanoe  of  a  public  advertisement,  a 
asneral  meeting  of  the  Friends  of  Justice,  Li- 
netty,  and  Humanity,  vras  held,  at  three 
o'clock  00  Monday,  tile  7th  of  Apnl,  1794,  on 
the  Caitle4iill,  in  SheffiM,  id  consider  iroon 
the  proprie^  of  addressing  the  kine,  in  behalf 
of  the  peiaBcuted  patriotic  dtteoe liuir,  Pal* 


mer,  Skirving,  Maigsrot,  and  Germld;  also 
of  again  petitioning  the  House  of  Commons 
for  a  reform  in  Uie  representation  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  to  determine  upon  the  propriety  of 
petitioning  the  king,  tor  the  total  ana  unqu^ 
lified  abohUon  of  negro  slavery. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather  (very  severe  rains  h^Ying  fallen  untS 
within  a  qusrter  of  an  hour  of  the  appointed 
time  of  meeting),  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand 
people  were  assembled  on  the  occasion  s 

•'  HENRY  YORKE  having  been  voted  to 

the  Chair, 

''The  business  was  opened  by  reading  the 
following  Address  to  the  king,  in  belialf  of  the 
suffering  patriots : 

«  TO  THE  KING. 

"  An  Address  from  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
Town  and  Neishbourhood  of  Sheffield, 
in  the  County  of  York. 

^  Siaa;— We,  the  undersigned, being  warm 
friends  of  liberty  and  the  rights  of  man,  feel 
ourselves  deeply  affiscled  by  the  sentences 
which  have  lately  been  passed  in  your  ma* 
jesty's  courts  of  Scotland,  upon  citizens  Muir, 
Palmer,  Skirving,  Maroarot,  and  Gerrald. 

'*  Had  these  men  oeen  really  guilty  of 
erime$,  their  punishment  should  doubtless 
have  been  proportionate  to  their  offisnces; 
but,  so  far  from  corisidering  it  as  a  crime  for  a 
man  to  use  every  constitutional  means  in  his 
power  to  effect  a  reform  in  the  Commons 
House  of  Parliament,  we  think  that  everv 
man  who  thus  exerts  himself,  deserves  well 
of  his  country ;  since  we  are  persuaded  that 
nothing  short  of  the  accomplishment  of  such 
a  reform  will  restore  peace  and  happiness 
to  our  present  aggrieved  and  injured  nation. 

**  We  trusted  fiJso,  that  your  majesty  enteiw 
tained  Uie  same  opinion  with  us  of  such 
exalted  conduct,  from  your  majesty's  havi^ 
chosen  for  your  most  confidential  servants  in 
the  state,  men  who  had  singularly  distin* 
guished  themselves  by  their  patriotic  exer- 
tions in  the  cause  of  parliamentary  reform : 

**  But  the  friends  of  these  sufferers  having 
brought  their  case  before  parliament,  without 
producing  the  desired  effect — the  principal  of 
these  very  servants  of  your  majesty  having 
opposed  the  measure  with  all  his  corrupt,  but 
irresistible  influence — seeing  no  other  n* 
source,  we  approach  your  fnajesty  in  this  ad- 
dress, to  intreat  your  majesty  to  interfere  in 
behalf  of  these  (whom  we  deem)  innoceni 
men,  with  that  power  which  the  British  con* 
stitution  has  placed  in  your  majesty,  of  par* 
doning  whom  your  mi^esty  pleases — ^a  privi- 
lege which  is  sometimes  graciously  extended 
even  to  real  and  palpable  criminals. 

'^  Let  it  not  be  recorded  in  the  history  of 
this  country,  that  king  George  3rd,  or  any  of 
his  judges,  transporteamen  for  fourteen  years, 
beoiuse  tb^  had  dared  to  speak  the  same 
words  upon  a  specidadve  subject,  which,  if 
they  were  not  the  'f""*^»***>  means  of  ad* 
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vancine  his  majesty's  then  ^rime  minister  to 
his  hien  utuation,  cau^d  his  election  to  be 
remarkabiv  popular :  let  it  not  be  said,  that 
men  of  education,  of  refined  sentiments,  of 
the  roost  virtuous  and  benevolent  characters, 
were  severed  from  their  dearest  connexions, 
and  plunged  into  dungeons  with  thieves  and 
prostitutes :  let  it  not  be  said,  that  fathers  were 
torn  from  their  wives  and  children,  and  sons 
from  their  aged  parents,  because  they  had  the 
virtue  openly  to  condemn  the  acknowledged 
corruptions  of  government,  and  to  exert  every 
peaceable  means  in  their  power  to  remove 
them :  let  it  not  be  said,  that  it  was  as  great 
a  crime  to  speak  the  truth,  as  to  be  guilty 

of  FELONY. 

'<  But  rather,  O  king,  let  it  be  recorded, 
that  George  Srd  had  the  wisdom,  the  huma- 
nity, and  the  justice,  to  step  in  betwikt  these 
severe  and  cruel  sentences  and  their  execution. 

"  These  are  our  desires — these  our  plain 
sentiments.  We  know  they  are  sunn  as 
jrour  majesty  is  unaccustomed  to  hear ;  but, 
if  tiiey  are  supported  by  tnitli  and  reason, 
aulier  not  the  homeliness  of  our  manner  to 
offend  your  majest^v.  We  are  plain  nten,  and 
will  not  flatter  a  king.  If  our  wishes  be  at- 
tended to,  we  are  persuaded  it  will,  in  some 
good  degree,  hush  the  murmurs  which  unrea- 
sonable severity  in  a  government  never  fails 
to  excite ;  and  it  may  also  avert  that  ttorm^ 
which  it  is  but  too  evident  has  long  been 
awfully  gathering,  and  which  may  burst  forth 
in  a  moment  when  your  majesty  thinks  not.'' 

"  The  address  bein^read,  and  received  with 
repealed  applauses,  Henry  Yorre  addressed 
the  meeting  in  support  of  the  measure.  He 
observed,  that  the  cause  for  which  our  coun- 
trymen were  now  suffering,  was  the  same  as 
had  been  advocated  in  the  year  1783,  by  Mr. 
Pitt,  the  duke  of  Richmond,  and  other  men, 
who  were  at  this  time  pensioners  and  place- 
men under  the  actual  government;  that  a 
convention,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
f^irliamentary  reform,  had  been  held  at  the 
Thatched  House  Tavern,  in  which  these  men 
went  as  delegates,  or  acted  as  assistants ;  that 
it  was  cruel,  if  not  unjust,  to  punish  men  for 
following  the  example  which  those  in  power 
had  set  them.  The  question  was  not  a  ques- 
tion of  conffnience,  but  of  rMt. — ^ft  was  not 
enough  to  say,  that  the  people  were  formerly 
represented,  but  that  they  had  a  rigkt  to  he 
represented  now.  Did  the  ministry,  there- 
fore, mean  to  assert,  that  what  was  right  to- 
day, was  wrong  to-morrow  ?  Did  they  mean 
to  declare,  in  the  face  of  the  world,  that  what 
was  in  conformity  to  the  maxims  of  justice  at 
that  time,  should,  in  so  short  a  space,  be 
deemed  unjutt,  and  punished  as  a  crime  Y 

**  After  having  expatiated  considerably  on 
this  very  impurtant  subject,  he  proceeded 
with  observing,  tliat  in  all  countries  where 
severe  and  sanguinary  punishments  were  en- 
couraged, men  could  have  no  afibction  for  the 
goverament  under  wliich  they  livediond  their 


obedience  to  it  could  result  solely  from  mo. 
tives  of  fear.  That  liberty  of  opinion  could 
not  be  denied  to  any  free  country,  without 
denying  at  the  same  time  the  rights  of  the 
people.  That  nothing  argued  more  stronsly 
ajg;auist  a  government  than  the  uniform  de- 
sign of  depriving  the  people  of  this  hberty ; 
that  it  vras  a  proof  that  something  went 
wrong :  and  that  even  governors  were 
ashamed  of  their  conduct,  when  the  right  of 
discussion  was  violated,  or  put  an  end  to. 
The  civil  liberty  we  enjoyed  in  our  country 
was  the  effect  of  political  discussion ;  and  its 
political  liberty  would  have  long  since  been 
restored  and  secured,  if  our  rulers  had  not 
interposed  to  weaken  or  annihilate  this  right: 
first,  Dy  giving  a  power  of  decision  to  juage% 
which  the  ancient  law  of  the  land  did  not  ac- 
knowledge: secondly,  by  confounding  the 
truth  with  the  fact  of  publication:  and» 
thirdly,  by  having  punished  with  the  utmost 
severity  libels  in  private  cases,  to  prepare  the 
public  mind  for  those  severe  sentences  in 
public  ones,  which  dishonoured  and  irritated 
tlie  nation.  It  had  been  lately  the  fashion  to 
confound  government  with  the  oonstitutiony 
and  the  ministry  with  the  government.  To 
oppose,  therefore,  the  mad  and  wild,  if  not 
criminal  schemes  of  administration,  was  to 
oppose  government,  and,  by  this  mode  of 
reasoning,  to  oppose  government  was  to  be 
an  enemy  to  the  constitution.  A  govern- 
ment can  never  give  a  more  authentic  proof 
of  its  propension  to  tyranny,  and  of  the  im- 
propriety, as  well  as  impolicy  of  its  measures, 
than  by  restraining  or  forbidding  the  liberty 
of  discussing  publicly  matters  of  legislation 
and  policy.  It  is  debasing  the  character  of 
man,  as  an  intellectual  being,  to  deny  him 
the  right  of  inquiring  into  that  which  even 
governors  allow  was  made  for  hisuse,  namely, 
government. 

"  To  punish  inquiry,  severity  is  exercised 
for  imaginary  guilt  But  what  is  the  effect  ? 
Mischief  is  prolific :  violence  in  government 
begets  resentment  in  the  people,  who  murmur 
and  exclaim :  government  is  provoked,  and 
studies  vengeance.  When  one  act  of  ven- 
geance is  exposed,  more  always  follow.  Af- 
fection is  lost  on  both  sides,  and,  what  is 
worse,  is  irrecoverable.  Hatred  begins;  and 
the  government  and  the  people  being  at  va^ 
riance,  consider  each  other  no  longer  as  ma- 

g'strate  and  subject,  but  as  mutual  enemies, 
ence  the  inhuman  wish  of  Caligula,  that  he 
oould  murder  all  the  people  at  one  blow. 
The  sequel  is  in  order :  he  is  continually  de- 
stroying them ;  they  are  continually  wishing 
him  destroyed.  Such  conduct  had  the  fatal 
tendency  of  cramping  the  genius  of  men,  and 
of  replunging  the  nation  into  a  state  of  bar- 
barism with  regard  to  their  reUgiou,  their 
laws,  their  morals,  and  their  government,  and 
to  keep  them  i||u>rant  of  the  most  important 
concerns  in  tifir  trade,  their  splendour,  their 
felicity ;  whilst  all  the  nations  around  them 
were  improving  themselves  in  morals  and 
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p<dicy,  by  the  daring  efibrts  and  concurrence 
of  enlightened  men^  whose  views  were  directed 
to  those  objects  alone  which  were  really 
worth  their  attention.    The  reasoning  of  a 

government,  which  prohibits  information,  is 
elective  in  every  particular;  its  progress  is 
not  to  be  stopped,  nor  even  to  be  checked, 
without  manifest  disadvantage.  Prohibition 
has  no  other  effect  than  to  irritate  men ;  to 
inspire  them  with  an  idea  of  mstirrection,  and 
to  give  to  all  their  writings  a  libellous  ten- 
dency. Severe  and  arbitrary  sentences  may 
intimidate^  but  they  cannot  convince  a  nation. 
It  is  by  reason  and  argument  alone,  opposed 
to  apparent  reason  and  apparent  argument, 
that  a  government  can  hope  to  be  victorious 
over  its  internal  enemies,  or  render  itself  per- 
manent by  the  guiet  and  conscientious  con- 
currence of  all  its  citizens.  It  is  doing  too 
much  honour  to  innocent  subjects  to  be 
alarmed  at  a  few  pages  of  writing,  or  at  a  few 
fugitive  orations,  when  barracks  are  erected  in 
a  country,  and  60,000  armed  mercenaries  are 
ready  to  execute  the  mandates  of  govern- 
ment. Experience  liad  proved,  that  the  ri- 
gorous prosecutions  which  had  lately  taken 
place  throughout  England,  and  that  the  cruel 
sentences  which  haa  disgraced  the  capital  of 
Scotland,  had  not  answered  the  purpose  of 
establishing  arbitrary  power,  and  of  crushing 
the  rebellion  of  honest  minds.  Although 
there  is  no  spirit  so  erect  and  independent  as 
not  to  be  broken  by  the  long  continuance  of 
the  silent  and  inglorious  sufierings  of  a  gaol ; 
yet  it  had  been  found,  that  men  were  proud 
to  step  forward  in  this  most  stormy  season, 
when  such  terrible  examples  of  legal  ven- 
geance had  been  held  up  before  Uiem,  to 
plead  the  ancient  fights  ot  their  country,  to 
unmask  the  infamy,  intrigue,  and  murderous 
projects  of  *  administration,  and,  according  to 
the  principles  of  the  purest  benevolence,  to 
assert  the  liberty  of  the  whole  human  race. 
The  present  times  bore  a  strong  and  marked 
resemblance  to  those  terrific  ages  when  priests 
held  their  dominion  over  the  minds  and  con- 
aciences  of  men,  and  when  they  endeavoured 
to  establish  the  reign  of  intolerance  and 
orthodoxy  amidst  flakes  of  fire,  and  stream^ 
of  human  blood.  All  history  had  evinced, 
that  every  attempt  to  curb  and  bridle  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  numan  mind  had  been  in- 
efiectual;  it  had  evinced,  that  opinions, 
though  smothered  for  a  time,  burst  forth  with 
redoubled  fiiry,  and  were  victorious  over 
power;  it  had  evinced  the  triumph  of  reason 
and  truth  over  prejudice  and  superstition, 
and  that  liberty,  whether  of  opinion  or  per- 
son, however  slow  in  its  progress,  had  uni- 
formly moved  forward  towards  its  destined 
goal ;  and  that  even,  at  this  moment,  the  in- 
terruptions which  had  been  opposed  to  it  in 
our  own  country,  although  they  might  be  in- 
jurious to  individuals,  would  finally  obtain, 
confirm,  and  establish  the  rights  of  the  peo* 
]^.  Consdous  of  their  uprightness,  the 
fiiands  of  freedom  bad  perseiwred  in  their 


noble  cause,  unappalled  by  the  influence  of 
spies  and  informers,  and  by  the  threats  of  a 
corrupt,  a  crazy,  and  wicked  administration. 
In  so  doing,  they  had  acted  in  perfect  coik 
formity  to  the  principles  of  virtue,  without 
which  no  man  could  be  a  friend  to  his  couiw 
try,  and  a  lover  of  mankind.  Its  essence  con- 
sisted in  the  regulation  of  our  conduct  by 
such  moral  axioms  as  are  best  calculated  to 
promote  the  general  happiness  of -our  fellow- 
creatures;  and  as  it  frecj^uently  happened, 
that  the  happiness  of  the  individual  stood  in 
direct  opposition  to  that  of  the  public,  it  is 
the  perfection  of  virtue  in  individuals  to  sa- 
crifice their  own  happiness  to  that  of  the 
public.  A  man,  in  possession  of  this  virtuous 
principle,  feels  delight  whilst  actually  burn- 
ing in  the  brazen  buU  of  Phalaris;  and  such, 
he  trusted,  was  the  actuating  principle  of 
those  generous  patriots,  who  are  become  will- 
ing victims  of  the  most  barbarous  and  savage 
sentences  that  ever  had  been  pronounced  m 
Britain;  who  had  made  a  glorious  stand 
against  arbitrary  power,  and  who  broke  loose 
from  the  fondest  endearments  of  human  life, 
in  the  hope  of  redeeming  their  lost  country 
from  the  fangs  of  a  dark  and  brooding  preju- 
dice, and  from  the  horrors  and  turpitude  of 
an  ignominious  slavery. 
.  "It  was  the  tyranny  of  the  British  govern- 
ment which  drove  William  Penn,  wiUi  the 
philosophic  people  called  Quakers,  to  the  de- 
lectable regions  of  Pennsylvania,  where,  by 
toleration,  industry,  and  permanent  credit, 
they  revived  the  simplicity  of  the  primitive 
a^s  of  society.  It  was  the  same  tyranny 
wnich  has  driven  into  voluntaay  exile,  or 
forced  by  law  into  banishment,  the  most  vir- 
tuous of  men,  the  first  of  philosophers,  the 
most  exalted  and  courageous  band  of  patriots 
that  ever  honoured  the  soil  of  Britain.  Among 
the  former  Joseph  Priestley,  one  of  the 
most  profound  philosophers  of  the  age,  and 
most  meek  and  amiaole  of  citizens,  claims 
the  sad  pre-eminence ;  and  among  the  latter, 
stand  the  names  of  those  persecuted  patriots, 
in  whose  behalf  we  are  now  about  to  address 
the  executive  magistrate  of  our  country— a 
noble  and  a  generous  band,  whose  sufierings 
do  not  claim  our  pity,  because  they  boil  up 
our  rage;  whose  sentences  disgraced  those 
who  pronounced  them,  not  those  on  whom 
they  were  pronounced;  whose  condition  is 
enviable,  because  honourable,  and  to  the 
whole  of  whose  opinions  and  conduct,  no 
good  man,  or  honest  citizen,  can  give  one 
dissentient  voice  I  In  times  like  these,  when 
a  man  is  mocked  and  insulted,  because  be 
bears  the  name  of  a  patriot,  an .  epithet  once 
honoured  by  the  people  of  England;  at  a 
time  when  those  who  nave  the  courage  and 
magnanimity  not  to  flatter  their  cotm^,  are 
deserted,  betrayed,  and  persecuted,  what  ho- 
nours are  sufficient  for  those  who  thunder 
truth  agsdnst  tyranny  ?  What  disgrace  ought 
not  to  await  those  timid  beings,  tnoseiMftf- 
tioe  patriots,  who.  keep  aloof  firpm^the  speoeof 
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action,  and  not  on  tb«r  couatiy's  wron^  ? 
When  our  nation  shall  be  regenerated,  ttoe 
persecuted  men  will  wear  ciTic  crowns.  In 
the  political,  as  in  the  moral  world,  the  friend 
who  appears  to  soothe  our  dlstreues,  eicites 
#ur  esteem ;  and  he  who,  in  calamitous  times 
that  try  men's  souls,  sacrifices  interest,  friends^ 
•nd  borne,  in  order  lo  save  bis  sii^^g  ooun- 
tnr,  merits  wdl,  not  only  of  eveiy  Bntoo,  but 
«(  all  mankind,  and  even  of  the  government 
voder  which  he  lives. 

^  Fellow  Citiaens,  the  dav  is  at  IcQgtb  aiw 
lived,  when  fanaticism  and  superstition,  de- 
prived of  their  tinsel  toppings,  and  exposed. 
Ml  their  native  uftofsi^  to  tne  view  of  man* 
kind,  slink  scorning  back  to  the  cave  of  ob» 
acufity;  there  I  hope  they  will  lor  ever  ra- 
Main.  The  energy  of  KngKshmen  will  no 
longer  endure  thb  strange  uproar  of  injustice. 
I  trast  m^  countrymen  are  sick  of  religious 
and  political  imposture ;  and  that  their  deci- 
atve  and  manly  conduct  will  command,  in  an 
iflipenous  tone  which  will  take  no  denial,  not 
a  melioration  of  these  enormous  abuses,  which 
would  be  to  compromise  with  injustice ;  but 
I  tnjst  they  will  demand  the  annihilation  of 
comipUons  and  abuses,  and  a  restitution  of 
the  orieinal  tights  of  human  nature.    I  ask 


of  our  governors,  this  plain  question,  is  it  better 
that  the  people  should  be  in  a  constant  state 
of  stupidity,  than  that  they  should  be  some- 
timea  turbulent? — ^Ministers  of  state,  if  ^e 
mean  to  be  wicked,  waSkt  the  people  lo  wntc 
and  speak ;  you  will  find  men  corru^  enough 
to  serve  you  according  to  your  evil  desires, 
and  who  will  improve  you  in  the  art  of  8e- 
jaous.  Ifyoa  mean  to  be  good,  permit  them 
to  write,  you  will  find  some  honest  men  who 
willimMoveyouin  theartofaTurgot  How 
many  tniags  are  ye  still  ignorant  of,  before 
joo  can  become  great  either  in  good  or  in 
mmXl  I  see  no  glor7,no  advantage,  no  plear 
iUR,  BO  safety,  in  any  man  reicning  as  a  sul- 
tan over  akvesb  Such  a  horrid  pre-eminence 
taniiabes  the  lustra  of  the  most  exalted  sta- 
Ikm.  It  ia,  besides,  precarious,  for  sultans 
are  firequtntly  deposed,  and  vengeance  wnak- 
•dapon  them. 

"  I  need  not  invite  you,  fellow  citiaens,  to 
foel  for  any  human  being  who  sufos,  anich 
lass  netd  I  solicit  your  approof  of  the  present 
naaanre,  after  the  general  testimony  of  satis- 
Action  yon  have  given  of  it.  You  are  too  en- 
ligbtened  to  need  the  aid  of  any  instruction 
£iam  me,  and  your  understancungs  are  too 
■auch  awakened  to  require  that  your  passions 
riiould  be  played  upon.  Whilst  the  unerring 
tribunal  of  posterity  shall  condemn  with  scorn 
and  derision,  with  eieoation  and  disgust, 
thoM  inhianan  beings  who  have  been  the 
CBiMes  of  such  unexampled  and  inhuman  se- 
veritj,  our  persecuted  bfeihren  will  obtain  a 
veadBtofbananrand  glory.  I  may  venture 
la  WK§y  thai  beloved  by  the  present  age,  future 
agn  shall  heap  around  tbev  monuments  tio- 
ffiioaoCuiidyflig£une;  and  an  exasperated 


in  the  volume  of  history,  which  records  alao 
the  names  of  Sidney,  Hampden  and  Locke! 

^  The  following  Resolutions  were  then  read 
three  times  over,  and  with  the  exeeptioii  of 
one  or  |wo  persona^  were  unaiumouslj 
adopted: 

**'  1.  That  the  people,  be'mg  thetnie  and 
only  souice  of  gjovetnment,  the  freedom  of 
speiking  and  writing  upon  any  subject,  can- 
not be  miied  to  the  members  of  a  firee  gi^ 
vemment,  without  ofiering  tbo  grossest  iosttlt 
to  the  majesty  of  the  peo^. 

^  a.  That  therefiBre  the  coodemnatioa  Of 
citiiens  Muir,  Palmer,  Skirving,  Margaiol^  and 
Gerrald,  to  transpMtation,  for  exposing  the 
oomiptbns  of  the  British  governmeait,  waa 
an  act  better  suited  to  tbemaximsofadei^po^ 
tic  than  a  free  government. 

^  3.  That  the  address  which  has  now  boas 
read,  be  presented  to  the  king^  in  behalf  of 
the  above  persecuted  patriots., 

^  On  the  second  resolutam  being  propoocd, 
an  hiss  was  beard  from  different  part3  of  tho 
meetine,  in  con8equeiu:e  of  one  at  two  peiK 
sons  hiding  up  their  hats  against  it ;  on  ob* 
serving  which,  U.  Yoxxe  thus  addresaed  the 
meetine: 

*'  Fellow  Citixens; — As  your  chairaaaa  I 
call  you  to  order.  As  an  iinhvidual,  I  nuat 
observe,  that  this  hissing  is  repugnant  to  the 
principle  of  toleration  or  freedom,  which  we 
wish  to  see  established.  We  have  this  mch 
ment  read,  and  givea  our  assent  to,  an  ad* 
dress  to  the  king  m  favour  of  Ubertjr  of  opinioii; 
let  it  not  be  said,  that  we  are  the  upst  to  violate 
that  liberty  in  others,  which  we  claim  for  ou^ 
selves.  Opinions  will  alwava  vary,  eveft 
amonost  the  wisest  and  best  of  men.  We  ava 
bouno,  therefore,  to  show  tenderness  to  the 
opinions  of  othm,  and  cempassion  even  te 
their  prejudices.  Let  our  enemies  see  that  we 
consecrate  by  ow  example,  what  we  desire  te 
see  establiahed  as  a  principle.  Hisses  do  not 
convince ;  thev  tend  only  to  irritate  the  minda^ 
and  to  b^t  tlie  ill-will  of  our  fellow  citiaesa  s 
letus^on  the  contrary,  confront  them  witlt 
the  weapons  of  reason  and  truth,  the  only 
logic  of^  liberal  mindsb  £very  thing  which 
has  a  tendency  to  stir  up  the  passions  without 
awakening  the  understanding  is  unbecoming 
of  freemen,  or  of  men  who  would  be  firee." 

^  Those  well-timed  observatian»  had  the 
good  effect  of  preventing  any  further  signaef 
mtolerance;  and  the  etmost  decorum  fve- 
vailed  throughout  the  conduct  of  the  bwa^ 
ness. 

^  It  was  next  moved,  *  that  a  pekUwm  be 
'  presented  to  the  House  of  Cohmmmis,  for  a 
'  reform  in  the  representation  of  the  people  ift 
'pariiament;'  but  so  marked  was  the  aiae^ 
probation  given  by  the  whole  meeting  to  tma 
measure,  that  not  one  single  person  wmmitd 
the  motion ;  bat  a  most  profound  silence^  io» 
tsnupted  only  b^  a  few  nnirmurs,  waa  eb> 
served :  upon  which,  Heiiiy  YorlBe  again  roe^ 
and  addMsai  ♦^  aaaatiuR  in  an  aninnlea 
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speech  of  an  hour  long,  and  of  wbkh  it  ifi  im- 
possible for  ui  to  give  our  readers  a  just  con- 
ception. He  took  a  general  view  or  the  Bri* 
tisn  constitution,  and  stated  its  most  promi- 
nent defects;  among  which  the  want  of  a 
perfect  national  representation  was  the  most 
gbrtng.  He  dwelt  a  considerable  time  upon 
mis  subject,  and  then  proceeded  to  take  a 
lapid  survey  of  the  exertions  which  had  been 
made  at  different  periods,  and  by  different 
persons,  to  promote  the  cause  of  parliamentary 
reform. 

*^  He'  observed  that  the  subject  was  become 
n  mere  bugbear,  employed  to  deceive  thepeo- 

Sle,  and  worked  upon  as  an  engine  to  raise 
ito  power,  nee^  and  ambitious  men  t  that 
the  very  same  i6en  who  in  opposition  had  de- 
clared that  it  was  the  only  measure  of  saving 
the  country  from  ruin,  were  the  first  to  repro- 
Itete  and  scout  the  measure  of  reform  when  they 
were  in  power.  From  the  corruptions  of  the 
British  government,  parties  had  been  gene- 
rated, which  in  their  route  to  power,  had  con- 
vulsed and  plundered  the  empire.  Under 
the  distinctions  of  names,  principles  had  been 
Ibrgolten ;  and  for  the  sake  of  leaders,  whom 
the  people  had  fbolishly  idolized,  the  machine 
of  government  rolled  on  amidst  the  feuds  and 
oontestions  of  party.  Etemallv  the  peace  of 
our  country  haa  been  disturbed  by  the  ran- 
cour and  animosities  of  factions,  and  the  peo- 
ple, instead  of  turning  themselves  to  correct 
the  gross  evils  which  existed  in  it,  had  ever 
been  the  tods  of  base  and  desigmng  men, 
and  seemed  prepared  to  whet  and  smpen 
their  swords  one  against  another. 

^  It  was  now  high  time  that  the  people 
should  lay  asideleaders,discard,  factionsandac# 
ybr  thmnulvei.  He  strongly  inforced  these  prin- 
ciples, and  then  cnterea  mto  a  complete  de- 
tail of  the  ancient  constitution  as  established 
by  Alfred,  which  he  proved  to  be  at  this  time 
totally  defaced,  if  not  lost  He  then  pursued 
^e  gradual  decline  of  popular  liberty  in  Eng- 
land, from  the  anarchy  which  was  tiie  conse- 
quence of  Danish  and  Norman  invasion ;  and 
taking  a  general  sketch  of  our  history,  so  far 
as  It  was  connected  with  the  subject  of  popu- 
lar representation,  he  made  some  strong  and 
pointed  remarks  on  the  Revolution  in  1688, 
the  otject  of  which,  he  said,  was  not,  could  not 
be  answered,  unless  annual  parliaments  and 
general  sufirage  were  restored.  For  this  he 
Sad  the  authority  of  lord  Sommers,  who  drew 
ttp  the  declaration  of  rights,  and  who  was  pro- 
moted by  William  3rd  for  hb  popular  exer- 
tions at  that  memorable  epoch. 

"  In  order  to  prove  that  the  Revolution  had 
not  corresponded  with  the  expectations  of  the 
people,  no  sooner  was  the  prince  of  Oranee 
established  on  the  throne  of  £ngland,than  all 
ideas  of  the  ancient  mode  of  annual  parlia- 
ments were  e&ced,  and  the  trtennial  act 
was  passed  in  the  very  fbce  of  that  revolution, 
and  In  direct  contfadiction  to  its  principles; 
lor  tiie  revolution,  at  least  so  ftir  as  it  respected 
the  people^  was  not  intended  to  beaoompro- 


mise  between  the  king  and  the  ariatoeiaey^ 
for  the  ioint  inheritance  of  the  people,  but  to 
establish  on  unequivocal  principles  the  right 
of.  the  people  to  govern  themselves,  and  to 
recall  those  delected  powers  which  they  had 
entrusted  to  their  servants  for  this  .purpose, 
when  they  were  either  abused,  or  neglectea 
to  exercise  them.  If  the  revolution  were  not 
a  revolution  for  the  people,  it  was  no  revolts 
tion  at  all,  but  a  conspiracy  of  a  few  enndbM 
oppressors  against  the  liberties  and  happiness 
of  the  many.  But  if  it  were  designed  to  conw 
prehend  the  people,  and  its  end  has  been  pei^ 
verted,  or  purposely  laid  aside,  the  people  are 
not  wahanted  in  petUioningf  but  are  justified 
in  demanding  as  a  Bight,  agreeably  to  the 
tone  of  language  used  in  the  declamtion  of 
rights,  the  restitution  of  annual  parliaments^ 
and  the  establishment  of  universal  suffrage. 
But  the  shock  which  was  given  to  the  stabi- 
lity of  these  pinciples,  was  most  infamoua^ 
flagrant,  by  the  enacting  of  the  SEPTBHKrAX. 
ACT,  in  the  reign  of  George  l  st  If  the  act  of 
parliament  in  the  reign  of  Henry  dth,  erased 
from  the  roll  of  citizenship  some  of  the  bMt 
members  of  file  community ;  the  enacting  of 
the  triennial  and  septennial  acts,  filled  up  to 
the  brim  the  measure  of  governmental  ini- 
quity, and  poured  forth  the  waters  of  bitteiw 
ness  throiignout  our  land. 

*'  Fellow  Citizeks  ;— Enough  of  prece- 
dent The  human  race  has  long  been  rolKns 
down  the  tide  of  ages  neglected,  unpitied,ana 
oppressed.  It  is  nigh  time  that  the  devioui 
course  of  human  policy  should  not  be  lefk  to 
the  uncertain  issue  of  storms  and  of  elemental 
wars ;  but  tibat  the  machine  of  state  should 
be  guided  by  the  polar  star  of  reason  alone^ 
which  is  never  seen  but  when  the  nuyestj  or 
the  people  is  resplendent.  What  is  benenctal 
in  tne  example  of  ages,  we  ought  to  reserve 
with  caution.  What  is  injurious,  and  what 
is  only  toierabty  competent  to  answer  tho 
common  purposes  of  society,  ought  to  be  abo- 
lished. We  insult  ourselves,  when  we  ab* 
jectly  dbtrust  the  powers  which  nature  has 
given  us;  nor  ought  we  passively  to  acqutesce 
m  institutions  which,  though  injurious,  may 
be  preferable  to  those  that  may  be  endured 
by  others.  We  insult  ourselves,  when  w« 
foolishly  balance  between  tolerahie  viea  and 
poiUvoe  good ;  between  unnatural  sj^tems,  and 
novel,  untried,  but  just  maxims.  The  huinan 
mind  is  progressive,  so  is  the  social  mind. 
That  the  one  therefore  sliould  remain  sta*- 
tionarv,  amid  the  rapid  course  of  the  other 
tow^s  perfection,  is  a  preiudice  as  unnatural 
as  it  is  mjurious  to  the  nap|nnes8  of  mas. 
The  governments  of  Europe  present  no  delect^ 
able  symmetry  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
philosopher,  no  enjoyment  to  tne  satisfaction 
of  the  citizen.  A  vast,  deformed  and  cheer- 
less structure,  the  frightful  abortion  of  haste 
and  usurpation,  presents  to  the  eye  of  the 
beholder  no  systematic  arrangement,  no  har- 
monious organication  of  society.  Chance, 
hafte,  faction,  tyranny,  rebellion^  massacre, 
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and  the  hot,  indement  action  of  human  pas- 
sionsy  have  begotten  them.  Utility  never  has 
heen  the  end  of  their  institution,  but  partial 
interest  has  been  its  fruit.  Such  aboramable 
and  absurd  forms,  such  jarring  and  dissonant 
principles,  which  chance  has  scattered  over 
the  earth,  cry  aloud  for  something  more  na- 
tural, more  pure,  and  more  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  happiness  of  mankind.  £x perience 
must  regulate  the  mechanism  of  government, 
"by  which  I  mean  not  a  narrow  and  confined, 
but  a  liberal  and  enlightened  eiperience, 
which,  hearing  without  passion  or  prejudice, 
the  testimony  of  ages  and  nations,  collects 
from  it  general  principles,  to  further  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization.  It  is  in  histoiy  that  we 
are  to  dive  for  those  rich  materials  of  legis- 
lative experiment,  which  are  to  ameliorate  the 
social  order,  and  repair  those  breaches  which 
iogustice  has  long  since  made.  But  if  this  ex- 
perience be  found  inadequate  to  the  purpose 
of  alleviating  human  miseries ;  if  it  afford  no- 
thing but  the  melancholy  prospect  of  outra- 
geous despotism;  of  excessive  vices  on  the 
part  of  the  govemine,  and  debasement  and 
'vassallage  on  that  of  tlie  governed;  if  it  ascribe 
the  commotions  of  suffering  countries  to  the 
designs  of  factions,  and  not  to  principles;  if 
it  slww,  that  in  consequence  of  national  igno- 
rance, after  the  first  ebullitions  of  revolt,  they 
ittve  sat  down  in  a  torpid  calm,  and  borne 
with  usurpations  still  heavier  than  those  by 
which  they  were  roused  to  arms — it  must  be 
granted  that  this  eiperience  is  important; 
because  it  teaches  the  suffering  nations  of  the 
present  dav,  in  what  manner  to  prepare  their 
combustible  ingredients,  and  humanists  in 
what  manner  to  enkindle  them,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce, with  effect,  that  grand  political  explo- 
sbn,  which,  at  the  same  time  that  it  buries 
de^tism,  already  convulsive  and  agonising, 
in  ruins,  may  raise  up  the  people  to  the  dig- 
nity and  sublime  grandeur  of  freedom. 

"  To  effect  this  just  and  useful  purpose/ 
revolution  cftentiment  must  precede  revolution 
of  government  and  manners.  The  popular 
oyoergies  must,  be  excited,  that  the  popular  voice 
may  be  felt  and  heard.  The  people  must  grow 
wise,  in  order  that  the  people  may  rule.  It 
ia  said  we  preach  anarchy,  but  what  is  anar- 
chy but  the  establishment  of  confusion  on 
the  wreck  of  popular  opinion  ?  It  is  said  we 
are  levellers;  but  those  are  levellers  who 
would  wish  to  reduce  man  to  the  condition  of 
the  brute,  guided  by  passion,  and  uninfluenced 
by  reason.  Those  are  levellers  whose  hands 
are  dipped  in  the  public  spoils ;  who  assert 
impunity  for  crimes,  and  inviolability  of  per- 
sons ;  who  would  make  humanity  take  a  re- 
trograde motion ;  who  would  palsy  the  arm 
of  justice,  and  defeat  the  end  of  e(]ual  laws. 
We  have  ever  disclaimed  the  foolish  idea  of 
knelling  property  ;  because  our  own  property, 
the  fruit  of  our  labour,  or  of  our  talents,  might, 
by  the  example,  be  exposed  to  the  invasion  of 
the  first  intruder.  It  were  well,  if  those  who 
confound  justice  with  crimes,  would  consider 
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that  the  poor  man*8  property,  little  as  it  is,  is 
as  precious  to  him,  as  is  the  wealthy  stock  of 
the  rich  man«    It  were  well,  if  feeling  the 
force  of  this  principle,  the  aristocracy  would 
unite  with  us  in  the  cause  in  which  we  are 
embarked.    Property,  they  say,  is  sacred.    Is 
not  then  the  property  of  the  poor  man  as  sacred 
as  that  of  the  rich ;  and  ought  it  to  be  filched 
or  forced  firom  him  without  his  consent,  any 
more  than  that  of  the  rich  man?    Can  those 
who  do  not  respect  the  property  of  others, 
expect  others  to  respect  their  property  ?    We 
wish  to  exalt,  not  to  level.    We  wish  to  better 
the  condition  of  the  wretched;  to  equalize  men 
under  the  influence  of  law ;  but  to  give  to 
merit,  industry,   talents,  patrimony,  virtue, 
their  proper  weight  and  correspouclent  dig- 
nity in  the  social  order.    Are  we  then  ungo* 
vernable,  because  we  reject  mis-government^ 
Are  we  ungrateful,  because  we  defend  our 
hberty  and  oroperty  against  those  who  ought 
to  respect  them?    Are  we  rebels  in  main* 
taining  our  violated  laws  against  those  who 
are  open  rebels  to  laws,  and  who  set  them* 
selves  above  those  laws  which  they  ought  to 
have  venerated?    I  know,  that  in  all  ages  of 
the  world,  people  who  would  not  be  oppressed 
have  been  reckoned  ungovernable  by  men. 
who  are,   or  who  would  be  oppressors.      I 
know  that  the  enemies  of  oppression  have 
always  been  stigmatized  as  enemies  of  go- 
vernment.    I  luiow  that  it  is  seditious  to 
blame  the  excesses  of  power,  and  insolent  to 
mention  the  insolence  of  those  who  abuse 
power.    I  know  that  it  b  sedition  to  distkw 
guish  between  public  right  and  public  wron^^ 
between  government  and  tyranny.    Nor  is  it 
enough  to  acknowledge  all  good  government 
to  be  irresistible ;  but  the  worst,  and  the  abuse 
of  the  best,  must  be  irresistible  also.    I  know 
that  to  coinplain  of  tyranny  h/aetion,  and  to 
throw  it  off  rebellion;  but  they  who  oppress 
are  the  greatest  Rebels^  and  for  the  oppressed 
to  tiu-n  upon  them,  is  but  to  resist  liebellioo— 
it  is  but  to  do  a  just  and   natural  action. 
Whoever  violates  the  laws  of  reason,  equity, 
and  nature,  whatever  station  or  name  he  may 
bear,  is  a  Rebel,  subject  to  laws  ag^ainst  ty- 
rants and  rebellion.    Tyrants,  there  tore,  and 
oppressors,  are  the  highest  and  most  con- 
summate rebels  in  the  world—caoital  traitors 
to  God  and  Man,  and  punishable  by  all  th* 
laws  of  God  and  Man.    Amid  all  the  absur- 
dities and  chimeras  of  paganism,  it  was  riever 
believed   that   tyranny  was   warranted   by 
heaven.      It  was   never  believed   that  the 
bloody  Caligula  was  the  vicegerent  of  God, 
and  that  the  worst  of  men  had  a  commission 
from  heaven  to  oppress  the  human  race.    It 
was  never  believea  that  murder,  rapine,  and 
misrule,  were  government;  and  that  lawless 
and   bloody  crowned   robbers,  were  govei^- 
nors  divinely  appointed.     It  was  never  be- 
lieved that  societv  had   no  remedy  against 
devouring  lust  and  the  raging  sword,  which 
were   destroying   all  the  ends   of  society, 
and  even  society  itself.    Such  indignities  tb 
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Ood  and  man  were  never  broached  b^  pagans; 
they  never  propagated  doctrines  which  would 
have  turned  men  into  ideots,  destitute  of  re- 
flection and  feeling;  into  beasts  of  burthen 
and  beasts  of  sacrifice ;   turned  heaven  into 
hell ;  human  society  into  a  chaos  of  blood  and 
carcases;  and  the  earth  into  a  place  of  tor- 
ments.   It  never  entered  into  the  heart  of  a 
Greek  or  a  Roman,  nor  into  any  heart  that 
felt  the  sentiments  of  virtue  and  humanity, 
that  it  was  unlawful  to  defend  nature;  a  crime 
to  ward  off  murder,  barbarity,  and  desolation; 
and  an  impiety  to  do  the  most  godlike  action 
which  can  be  done  on  this  side  heaven,  that 
of  disarming  tyrants,  and  of  saving  our  country 
from  perishing.    Government  is  doubtless  a 
aacred  thing,  and  justly  claims  our  reverence 
mnd  duty;  out  when  government  is  general 
oppression;  when  havoc,  spoil,  and  persecution 
prevail,  to  the  destruction  of  all  who  do  well ; 
when  law  and  justice  are  banished,  and  mili- 
tary despotism  triumphs;  when  property  is 
attacked  and  seized  without  the  consent  of 
its  owner,  and  lives  are  wantonly  destroyed ! 
— ^is  this  government  too  ?    If  it  be,  teU  me 
what  is  not  government  ?    I  do  not  think,  in 
an  age  like  this,  that  the  people  of  this,  or 
any  country,  can  ever  be  so  sunk  or  deadened 
b^  oppression,  but  that  repeated  provocation 
will  raise  a.  spirit  amongst  them  capable  of 
accomplbhine  the  greatest  projects.     Even 
the  most  professed  and  degraded  slaves,  the 
fieople  of  Turkey,  often  rouse  themselves, 
and  casting  their  proud  rider  to  the  earth, 
trample  him  to  death.    A  little  spark  oflen 
kindles  a  great  flame,  and   a  flame  soon 
spreads  to  a   conflagration.     An   ignorant 
nation   roused   to  assert  its   liberties,  will 
be   mad  and  furious;   for  when  men  are 
used  like  beasts,  thev  will  act  like  beasts! 
But   when  an  enlightened  people,   know- 
ing;  their  rights,  are  reduced   to   a  state 
or  degradation,  they  will  know  that  their 
condition  cannot  be  worse,  but,  by  their  own 
efforts,  their  condition  must  be  better.    An 
ienorant  people,  incited  by  repeated  injury  to 
snake  ofi^the  load  of  injustice,  wUl  nsk  un- 
seen evils  and  calamities — ^will  risk  even  a 
civil  war  to  be  revenged  on  their  oppressors. 
Such  was  the  leqaper  of  the  Romans  upon  the 
revolt  of  Sacrovir — ^the^  even  exulted  in  it, 
and  in  hatred  to  Tibenus,  wished  success  to 
the  Dublic  enemy.      Such  were  the  injured 
people  of  Snain,  who,  when  the  Romans 
came,  joyfliUy  received  them  as  their  deli- 
verers from  the  tyrannous  yoke  of  Carthage. 
But  an  enlightened  people  will  never  sully 
the  victories  of  patriotism  by  such  irregular 
conduct    Revenge  will  never  be  adopted  as 
a  principle.    Peace  will  actuate  their  aepiefr- 
sour,  and  thej  will  glory  in  awaiting  the  slow 
process  of  umversal  information,  as  a  prelude 
to  universal  emancipation,  rather  than  tarnish 
thecareer  of  liberty,  by  involving  their  countiy 
in  scenes  of  terror,  vrasto  and  depredation. 
Oppressed  nature  will,  at  a  prooer  season, 
depart  from  passive  principle ;  ana  should  an 
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attempt  be  made  to  wrest  what  rem^a  of 
liberty  from  us,  I  trust  all  men  will  concur  to 
vindicate  their  violated  rights— for,  if  the 
attempt  be  suffered  once,  it  will  be  ofVen  re- 
peated. A  few  repetitions  create  a  habity 
and  habit  will  claim  prescription  and  right. 
For  governors  to  be  omnipotent,  the  race  of 
man  must  be  extinct;  ana  no  arcument  for 
destroying  anarchy  can  be  used,  but  what  is 
full  as  strong  for  the  overthrow  of  tyranny. 
It  is  difficult  to  restore  public  affiiirs,  when 
once  disconcerted,  to  tneir  former  steady 
principle — ^numbers  will  engage  in  the  cor-* 
ruption,  and  will  try  every  art  and  power  to 
support  it,  and  they  will  continue  to  do  so^ 
untu  nature,  which  is  always  uppennojst  in 
man,  signs  their  tragical  doom  ! 

/<  Citizens  ; — ^I  repeat  my  former  assertion^ 
Go  on  as  you  hitherto  have  done,  in  the  cul« 
ture  of  reason.  Dbsemrnate  throuffhoot  the 
whole  of  your  country,  that  knowleage  which 
is  so  necessary  to  man's  happiness,  and  which 
you  have  yourselves  acquired.  Teach  your 
chifdren  and  your  countrymen  the  sacred 
lessons  of  virtue,  which  afe  the  foundations 
of  all  fauniaii  polity.  Teach  them  to  resp^t 
themselves,  and  to  love  their  country.  Teach 
them  to  do  unto  all  men  as  they  would  that 
they  should  do  unto  them,  and  their  love  shall 
not  be  confined  to  their  country,  but  shall  ex** 
tend  to  the  whole  human  race.  When  such 
a  revolution  of  sentiment  shall  have  dispersed 
the  mists  of  prejudice*;  when  by  the  incessant 
thunderings  from  the  press,  the  meanest  cot* 
tager  of  our  country  shall  be  enlightened,  and 
the  sun  of  reason  shall  shine  in  its  fullest  me« 
ridian  over  us ;  then  the  commanding  voice 
of  the  whole  people  shall  recommend  the  five 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  gentlemen  in  St. 
Stephen's  Chapel,'  to  go  about  their  business/' 

^'  The  following  Resolutions  were  next  read,  ^ 
and  unanimously  approved  of,   amidst  the 
loudest  applauses. 

<'  4.  Tnat  in  everv  country  where  Uie  people 
liave  no  share  in  their  government^  tasaiion 
is  t^frannM. 

**  5.  That  therefore  a  government  is  tvran« 
nical  or  free,  in  proportion  as  the  people  are 
equally,  or  unequally,  representee! . 

''  6.  Convinced  of  this  truth,  it  is  the  opi« 
nion  of  this  meeting,  that  the  people  ougnt 
to  deniand  as  a  rtf  A/,  and  not  petition  as  a 
favour)  for  universal  representation. 

**  7.  That  therefore  we  will  petition  the 
House  of  Commons  no  more  on  this  subject.** 

[Read  from  "  An  Address  to  the  firitisli  Na- 
tion," from  the  first  page  (page  %7  of  the 
pamphlet)  and  from  page  34  to  36.] 

'<  An  Address  to  the  Britiah  Nation. 

'^Friends  and  Countrymen; — We  have 
heard  this  day  decided,  with  the  exception  of 
only  one  dissentient  voice,  that  the  House  of 
Commons  shall  never  again  be  petitioned  by 
us,  on  the  subject  of  parhamentary  reform. 

*^  We  owe  to  the  nation,  to  posterity,  even 
to  foreign  countries^  ai^d  to  the  government 
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'tself  under  which  we  live,  an  exposition  of 
our  motives.  To  the  nation  we  owe  this  duty, 
because  we  are  of  opinion,  that  tee  will  of 

TH£  MAJORITV  OF  THE  PSOPLE,  SHOULD  BE,  AT 

ALL  TIMES,  THE  svPREXS  LAW;  and  that  if 
the  few  dissent  from  the  opinion  of  the  mantf^ 
however  obligatory  the  will  of  the  majority 
may  be  to  them  as  a  rule  of  action,  yet  opi- 
nion is  always  free  and  sacred,  the  right  of 
man  to  enjoy,  and  the  eonacienuous  duty  of 
roan  to  difiuse.  Under  th^  full  conviction  of 
this  pnnciple,.  we  feel  ourselves,  at  preinil, 
the  minority,  because  w%  afe  the  first  to  agi- 
tate the  qiiestiony  and  to  repel  the  monstrous 
idea  of  petitkminff  when  our  petitions  are  not 
receivea  by  tiie  House  of  Commons.  But,  we 
are  numerous — we  are  many  thounaads ;  and 
a»  nothing  opens  the  eyes  of  men  so  much  as 
their  interests,  we  demand,  feUow-citizens, 
nay,  we  are  entitled  to  it  from  our  numbers, 
that  you  lend  an  attentive  ear  to  the  truths 
we  are  about  to  utter,  and  to  the  reclamations 
we  are  about  to  make  in  favour  of  oppressed 
humanity/' 

^  Our  petition  was  received  with  the  utmost 
indignation  by  the  House   of  Commons; 
whidi  was  no  more  than  we  expected.    We 
knew  that  tiie  homely  truths  we  uttered,  would 
be  veiyunwdcome  guests  in  that  house.  We 
never  expected  that  a  body  in  which  there 
were  so  many  placemen  and  pensioners,  would 
kfiten  to  the  palpable  fiuts  stated  in  that  peti- 
tion ;  the  object  of  which  was  to  root  out  in- 
justice, and  to  curb  licentioasness  and  cor- 
ruption^    Nevertheless,  as  we  were  called 
upon  by  our  countrymen  to  unite  with  them, 
we  thmieht  ourselves  bound  to  comply  with 
their  wisnes.    And,  ahhou^  our  petition  was 
disdainfully  rejected,  because  not  couched  in 
language  sufficiently  polite  and  respectful  for 
ihefroe  hundred  andfyiy-^kt  gmuianen  who 
ait  at  the  House  of  Commons,  yet,  believe  us, 
FBLLOw-ciTizEvs,  woare  stiU  of  Ofpinion,  that 
the  matter  it  contained,  was  not  onlv  just  and 
proper,  but  we  think,  that  even  the  language, 
which  gave  so  much  ofience  to  the  honoarahk 
gemlemn^  was  much  too  potite  and  too  mode- 
rate for  us.    For,  if  the  House  of  Commons 
were  the  real  representatives  of  the  people,  we 
certainly  had  a  right  to  dicfole,  and  not  to 
pttkion^  because  they  could  be  considered  in 
no  other  light  than  as  the  organs  of  the  public 
will    AniL  if' they  refused  to  obey  that  will, 
they  would  be  usurpers,  and  not  representa- 
tives.   If,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  not  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  what  have  we 
to  do  "with  them  ?  If  they  are  not  our  repre- 
sentatives, we  cannot  be  their  constituents; 
and  topeffficm  those  who  are  not  our  repre- 
sentatives as  our  representatives,  would  be  a 
manifest   absurdity,  if  not  an  insult  and 
mockery  of  ourselves.  However,  the  petition, 
such  as  it  was,  being  termed  disrespectful, 
was  thrown  out  by  a  ma|ority  of  79,  tftiere 
being  S9  only  who  voted  for  its  being  received, 
and  lOd  who  voted  against  it*    Such  impe- 


noas  treatment  rather  gives  toarmng  tbMi 
strikes  terror.    The  abuse  of  representation 
can  never  come  in  the  place  of  a  rule,  ibr  no 
legal  power  can  be  derived  from  injury  or  iii* 
justice.    On  this  ground  alone,  therefore,  we 
are  justified  in  preserving  a  sullen  silence  in 
respect  to  the  House  of  Commons.    For,  if 
grievances,  abuses,  complaints,  and  truth,  are 
to  be  discarded  from  tliat  House,  because  not 
dressed  in  a  gentieman-like  language,  how  ar^ 
wc,  plain  mechanics,  ever  lo  obtain  redress^ 
who  are  not  gentlemen^  and  who  are,  conse- 
quently, ignorant  of  those  polite  and  courtly 
expressions  which  are  necessary  to  gain  a 
hearing  in  that  House.    We  are  ignorant  of 
the  art  of  displaying  truth  by  halves,  and,  aa 
we  love  plain  deuine  ourselves,  we  detest 
h^^pocrisy  in  others,  and  pity  those  who  would 
wish  us  to  follow  their  example.    We  said  ta 
the  House  of  Commons,  we  are  wronged  and 
a^prieved — will  you  right  us,  and  redress  our 
gncvances,  or  will  you  not?  If  you  will,  wtt 
shall  be  satisfied ;  if  you  will  not,  we  shall 
seek  redress  some  other  way.    This  is  ^ 
sole  ouestion  with  us,  and  we  put  it,  as  we 
thought,  in  a  most  becoming  style  to  the 
House  of  Commons.    But,  our  petition  being 
scouted,  we  shall  trouble  them  no  mora  wita 
onr  coarse  and  unmannerly  language.    It  wiH 
be  Our  duty  to  proceed,  as  we  nave  uniformly 
done  hitbiertO)   in  enlightening  the  public 
mind ;   and,  when  a  complete  revolution  9^ 
sentiment  shall  take  place  (as  will  shortly  be 
the  case)  in  our  country,  we  shaH  open  our 
mouths,  in  that  key  we  think  most  agveeaUe 
to  ourselves ;  and  our  voice,  together  with 
that  of  our  disfranchised  countrymen,  will 
resemble,   perhaps,  the    thunderings   fron 
Mount  Sinai !'' 

^Yes,  coimtrymen,  we  demand  equality 
of  rights,  in  which  is  included  equality  of  re- 
presentation, without  which  teiror  is  law,  and 
the  obligations  of  justice  are  weakened ;  b^ 
cause,  unsanctioned  by  the  sacred  voice  of 
the  people.  We  are  not  speaking  of  that 
visionary  emiality  of  property,  the  practical 
assertion  of^  which  would  desolate  the  world, 
and  replunge  it  into  the  darkest  and  wildest 
barbansm ;  but  that  equality  we  claim,  is  to 
make  the  slave  a  man,  the  men  a  citizen,  and 
the  citizen  an  integral  part  of  the  state ;  to 
make  him  a  joint  sovereigny  and  not  a  sub- 
ject: Ho  oblige  law,  which  oueht  to  be  an 
emanation  from  the  general  wiu,  to  shed  ils 
influence,  without  distinctwn,  over  the  heads 
of  all,  and  to  restrain  or  strike  the  wealthy 
])lundcrer  equally  with  the  more  homely  of- 
fender. We  wish  to  give  rights  to  hifn  who 
has  none,  and  a  country  to  nim  who  wants 
one.  We  wish  to  upset  the  idol  of  mjnsdce, 
which  has  poured  forth,  from  its  exalted 
throne,  a  deluge  of  sorrow,  and  flooded  the 
world  with  the  tears  and  the  blood  of  its  in- 
habitants. We  desire  to  see  wisdom  demand- 
I  ing  of  miserable  millions  their  wants,  and 
at  hand  to  supply  thera,   We  d»- 
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■iro  to  Bee  the  sanctuary  of  virtue  erected,  and 
the  standard  of  liberty  planted  io  our  land, 
around  which  the  people  may  rally  as  to  an 
holy  of  holie».  In  short,  we  desire  to  see  the 
altar  of  equality  blazing  in  Britain,  whose 
streams  of  fire,  whilst  they  shall  shock,  con- 
vulse, and  tear  down  the  rotten  pillars  of  pre- 
judices ;  whilst  they  ahall  consume  tyranfts^ 
and  terrify  public  delinquents,  shall  pierce 
into  the  hearts  of  the  whole  people,  and  con* 
firm  the  wide  empire  of  inorals  on  the  wreck 
of  superstition  and  vice.  Such  is  our  equality, 
and  such  is  the  equality  which  we  proudly 
gratulate  our  couDtrymen,  will  shortly  be 
established  in  Britain,  and  which  we  invite 
you,  PFAPLE  OF  scoTLAKD,  to  partake  of. — ^The 
banks  of  the  Forth,  the  fields  of  Bannockburn 
and  Culloden,  an^  that  tribunal  of  Edinburgh, 
which  has  disgraced  your  capital,  shall  yet  bear 
tesUfloony  to  the  cause  for  which  Fletcber 
wrote,  and  Wallace  bled/' 

fTwo  envelopes,  in  each  of  which  was  inclosed 
a  copy  qi  the  proceedings  of  the  public 
meeting,  held  at  Sheffield,  on  the  7th  of 
April,  1T94,  were  read ;  one  addressed  "  To 
Mr.  Vaushan,  esq.  counsellor  at  law,*'  the 
other  "  To  the  honourable  Charles  Fox."] 

JFt/Ziam  Broamhead  cross-examined  by  Mr. 

Gibbt, 

You  said,  about  the  time  these  pikes  were 
talked  abouty  there  had  been  a  mischievous 
hand-bill  circulated,  for  the  purpose,  as  you 
suppose,  of  exciting  the  peopie  against  the 
society  ;  can  ^ou  tell  me  what  was  tne  general 
substance  of  it  ?-~I  had  one  in  my  hand,  but 
cannot  speak  to  every  thing  it  contained. 

But  what.was  the  general  substance  of  it  ? 
••—It  was  a  call  to  tlie  people  to  arm  against 
ibreign  and  internal  enemies,  and  the  reply 
which  was  made  to  it  was  coached  in  the  same 
language. 

That  was  the  first  thmg  that  was  published ; 
at  what  time  was  it  published }  before  or  after 
this  meeting  that  you  speak  of  ?— I  do  not 
recollect  the  exact  time,  but  I  read  them 
both,  and  shoukl  have  been  happy  if  I  had 
had  them  both  here. 

.   But  you  say  the  object  of  it  was  to  provoke 
the  people? — It  was  given  out,  by  various 

rpie  in  the  town  of  Sheffield,  we  can  never 
any  thing  against  these  people,  against 
the  society,  tul  wc  ourselves  cause  a  riot. 

nese  people  meant  the  society  P^  Yes ;  and 
I  saw  myself  several  persons  ride  up  and 
down,  round  the  market  place,  full  gallop,  to 
ride  over  people,  when,  at  the  same  time,  it 
was  only  boys. 

The  cry  was,  they  could  never  do  any  thing 
with  you ;  unless  they  caused  a  riot  against 
youy  they  could  make  nothing  of  it  .^— It  has 
been  said  so,  but  I  cannot  recollect  who  said 
it ;  bot  this  wicked  hand-bill  appearing,  with* 
oat  the  sanction  of  the  law,  or  the  magistrate, 
'v-I  read  it;  and,  if  I  had  been  aware  of  this,  I 
would  have  brought  it;— this  was  the  cause 
ef  aoy  thing  being  spoken  concecoing  anas. 


Among  9lA  the  conversation  you  have  ever 
heard  upon  the  subject  of  these  pikes^  wera 
they  intended  for  the  purpose  of  makmg  am 
attack  upon  any  .power  in  this  country,  or  only 
for  defending  yourselves,  if  you  should  be  atr 
tacked?-^!  never  understood  ^cm  in  any 
other  light,  and  what  was  said  about  thena 
was  in  answer  to  this  wicked  hand-bill.  There 
was  neither  Mr.  Wilkinson's  name,  nor  Mr. 
Althorp^s,  nor  any  gentleman's  name  in  the 
town  to  it.  ' 

Whether  yon  ever  collected,  from  those 
who  talked  of  pikes,  or  ever  produced  any, 
that  they  meant  to  make  any  attack  upon 
any  of  the  powers  in  this  country,  or  09^4^ 
defend  themselves,  if  they  were  illegally  at- 
tacked ?— 'This  was  the  very  truth;  to  oppose 
illenil  force,  and  direct  violation  of  the  law  of 
the  land,  made  upon  us,  as  was  done  at  Ma»> 
cheater  and  at  Birroinghana. 

Then  they  were  meant  only  to  be  used  ott 
thedelensive? — Mr.  Gale  had  this  hand-biU 
in  his  hand,  when  be  first  mentioned  the 
pikes  at  this  meeting,  or  in  his  pocket;  and 
there  were  several  resolves  printed  in  hia 
paper  the  week  following,  and  direct  answers 
thereto,  mentioning  something  upon  the 
matter.  I  would  have  brought  them  both 
with  me,  if  I  had  been  apprehensive  of  tliis. 

Had  any  of  the  people  in  this  society  to 
which  you  belonged,  any  idea  of  making  any 
attack  upon  eith^  the  King,  or  the  House  of 
Lords  ?  had  they  any  idea  of  altering  the  gor 
vemment  in  thatxespect  ? — I  think  i&y  ought 
to  be  sent  to  Bedlam,  if  they  had. 

Had  you,  as  one  of  that  society,  any  such 
intention  yourself  ?-^ust  the  same  as  fiying 
to  the  sun. 

But  to  speak  plain ;  by  that  you  mean,  I 
suppose,  that  you  never  had  any  such  thought 
in  your  mind? — No;  never. 

\Vhat  was  it  that  you  wished  to  produce  by 
these  meetings  of  yours  ?~To  enlighten  the 
people ;  to  show  the  people  the  reason^  tlie 
ground  of  all  their  comniaints  and  sufienngs ; 
when  a  man  works  haru  for  thirteen  or  four- 
teen hours  of  the  day,  the  week  through,  vxji^ 
is  not  able  to  maintain  his  family ;  that  is 
what  I  understood  of  it ;  to  ohow  the  people 
the  ground  of  thb;  why  they  were  not  able. 

Was  not  the  object  of  your  meetine  a  par- 
liaaaentary  reform  ? — Yes,  it  was ;  andas suck 
we  corresponded  with  the  society  of  the 
Friends  of  the  People,  as  well  as  the  Consti- 
tutiomd  Society. 

Who  were  the  members  of  the  Friends  of 
the  People  ?— There  were  several  communica- 
tions, I  know,  received  from  that  society. 

Mr.  Stuart,  I  believe  was  the  secretary  ?-^ 
Yes. 

Should  you  have  continued  a  member  of 
this  8ociety,if  yon  had  thought  thai  they  had 
any  intent  of  shaking  either  the  king»  or  the 
lords,  or  of  displacing  the  king  trom  hia 
throned — ^No. 

You  would  not  ?-*-No. 

Should  you  not  have  Mi^ned  such  an 
idea  ?— Yes,  yes. 
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Have  jrott  any  reasoDi  from  any  thing  that 
«ver  passed  in  uo  society,  to  believe  there 
was  a  single  member  of  it  who  entertained 
such  a  notion  ? — ^No ;  and  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  siich  a  wicked  man  amongst  them. 

The  obicct  of  your  meeting,  you  say,  was  to 
atate  lo  the  people  the  grounds  of  certain  evils 
which  you  thought  to  exist ;  and  wbhed  to 
bring  about  a  parliamentary  reform*— Was 
that  a  parliamentary  reform  in  the  House  of 
Commons? — In  the  House  of  Commons. 

You  meant  that  the  king  and  the  lords 
should  remain  as  they  were ;  but  that  there 
should  be  a  reform  in  the  House  of  Conunons? 
«~Yei. 

Did  you  believe,  and  was  that  the  ground 
upon  which  you  acted,  that  by  producing  such 
reform  as  you  wished  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  those  evils  would  be  remedied } — 
That  the  King,  the  Lords,  and  Commons, 
might  themselves,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  nation,  remedy  these  evils.  As  to  refor- 
ming, as  to  the  expenditure,  and  other  mat- 
ters, we  had  not  the  vanity  to  think  of  such  a 
thing. 

Then  do  I  understand  you  right,  when  I 
suppose  this  to  have  been  your  principle — 
that  you  tliought  the  King,  and  the  Lords,  with 
the  House  of  Commons,  so  reformed,  would 
redress  all  your  grievances  ?-<~Yes. 

Was  it  your  object  to  attain  this  end  peace- 
ably ? — ^1  here  is  no  one  doubts  it  in  Sheffield, 
that  will  speak  honestly. 

I  speak  of  your  own  particular  object — 
Your  object  was  to  attain  it  peaceably  f — It 
«ra9. 

Have  you  any  reason  to  think  it  was  the 
object  of  any  other  man  in  the  society,  to  use 
any  but  peaceable  means  to  obtain  it  ?-*Not 
to  my  knowledge— what  persons  might  do, 
had  any  thing  happened,  as  a  convention 
being  called,  we  cannot  teil  for  their  wicked- 
ness. 

Mr.  Oi2^6s.— Repeat  that  answer.— Had 
there  been  a  convention,  those  societies  that 
sent  them,  I  suppose,  would  have  put  confi* 
dence  in  them,  and  in  their  consultations, 
supposing  them  to  be  competent  to  devise 
and  direct  the  means  to  the  end  for  a  parlia- 
mentary reform — I  understand  it  in  that  light. 

When  that  meeting  was  had,  to  be  sure  no 
man  can  answer  for  the  acts  of  those  who 
should  compose  it— certainly  not ;  but  had 
you  any  reason  to  suppose,  that  those  whom 
▼ou  should  send  to  that  meeting  would  act 
otherwise  than  peaceably  f  would  you  have  sent 
any  who  you  did  not  think  would  have  acted 
peaceably  ?^— No ;  those  would  have  acted 
f>eaceably  that  we  should  have  sent;  we 
should  have  sent  none  else  but  such. 

And  vou  have  no  reason  to  think  that  others 
«rould  nave  acted  otherwise  than  peaceably  ? 
«-^No ;  I  have  no  reason  to  think  so  what- 
^er. 

When  national  representation  was  talked 
of  by  Mr.  Yorke  at  this  meeting,  by  national 
^presentation,  was  it  not  meant  the  represen- 


tation of  the  people  of  England  in  the  Housa 
of  Commons  ?— I  always  tmderslood  it  so  for 
my  part, 

William    Broomhead^  re-examined   by   Mr. 

Garrow, 

I  could  wish  to  ascertain  whether  I  have 
taken  you  correctly;  you  meant,  and  as  far 
as  you  understand,  vour  society  meant  to  pro-* 
duee  a  reform  of  the  representation  of  the 
people  in  the  Commons  House  of  parliament 
by  peaceable  means  ?->-Ycs. 

But  you  apprehended,  that  when  you  should 
depute  your  delegates  to  a  convention,  that 
you  trusted  to  that  convention,  and  that  what 
might  then  be  done  you  could  not  answer  for, 
not  being  able  to  answer  for  the  wickedness 
of  individuals — Did  I  take  you  correctly  ?«« 
Yes. 

For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  this  desirable 
object  of  a  parliamentary  reform,  you  say  you 
corresponded  not  only  with  the  Constitutional 
Society,  but  with  other  societies ;  and  among 
them,  you  have  named  a  society  called,  a  so* 
ciety  of  the  Friends  of  the  People  f— Yes. 

Do  you  know  the  answer  which  that  society 
returned  to  your's  as  earlv  as  the  96th  of 
May  ? — I  do  not  now  recollect  the  answer. 

Perhaps  I  may  assist  your  memory,  by  re* 
minding  you  of  the  reply  of  your  secretaiy  to 
that  societv  ?— Perhaps  it  mieht  not  be  me. 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  tne  name  of  Ash- 
ton  ?— Yes. 

Did  he  ever  act  as  secretary  to  your  so* 
ciety  ? — Yes. 

You  have  said  that  your  object,  and,  as  far 
as  you  know,  theobject  of  your  society,  was,  to 
obtain  a  reform  by  peaceable  means,  and  by 
enliehtenins  the  public — I  ask  you,  if  you  do 
not  know,  that  upon  the  society  of  the  Friends 
of  the  People  returning  some  answer  to  your 
society,  that  your  society  wrote,  by  means  of 
Ashton,  your  secretary,  disclaiming  any  far- 
ther communication  with  the  society  of  the 
Friends  of  the  People,  as  unfit  for  your  pur* 
pose  f — ^That  he  might  do— this  I  cannot  say ; 
but  I  do  not  know  of  a  certainty  that  he  did ; 
because  great  part  of  the  time  when  he  was 
secretary,  I  had  no  concern  with  the  society. 

Was  the  measure  of  discarding  this  society 
of  the  Friends  of  the  People,  as  unfit  for  your 

Surposes,  discussed  in  your  committees  ^— I 
o  not  recollect  its  being  discussed  in  a  com* 
mittee. 

Was  it  discussed  in  any  meeting  of  the  di- 
visions ?— Not  in  those  meetings  of  the  divi* 
sions  I  have  been  speaking  of. 

Was  it  in  any  meetings? — Yes,  it  may  have 
been — I  do  not  recollect  that  it  was. 

That  answ  er  won*t  suit  me — I  ask,  whether 
in  any  meetings  of  your  society,  the  propriety 
of  having  nothing  farther  to  do  with  this 


ciety,  the  Friends  of  the  People,  because  they 
would  not  go  the  lengths  that  made  them  & 
for  your  communication,  was  ever  discussed  ? 
^That  wab  discussed. 
.Was  the  result  of  that  discussion  comrauoi* 
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cated  toyour associated  society,  the  Constitu- 
tional Society,  that  this  society,  the  Friends 
of  the  People,  whatever  they  professed  to  do, 
were  not  nt  persons  for  your  hayins  any  thing 
more  to  do  with  them  } — I  do  not  Know  that 
such  a  letter  was  communicated^  nor  such  a 
letter  received. 

I  donot  ask  you,  whether  you  know  that 
such  a  letter  was  received,  or  whether  you 
know  that  such  a  letter  was  sent ;  but  I  ask 
yoUy  if  the  result  of  your  deliberation  was 
not,  that  they  were  unfit  for  your  society, 
that  the  Constitutional  Society  might  be  so 
informed  ? — Nay,  I  am  not  certain  mat  it  was 
the  result  of  the  determination  of  that  meet- 
ing; I  rather  think  that  it  was  determined  af- 
terwards, if  it  was  determined  at  all. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  Mr.  Yorke  took 
any  part  in  that  discussion  ? — ^No,  he  was  not 
there  then. 

Who  were  the  parties? — Several  persons 
spoke,  among  whom  I  was  one. 

Have  you  read  the  declarations  published 
by  that  society,  called  the  Friends  of  the 
People :  doubtless  you  have,  for  your  informa- 
tion; or  if  you  have  notrc^d  them  yourself, 
have  they  been  read  in  ^our  society  ?>^I 
might  have  read  them-—  I  will  not  say — ^I  be- 
lieve I  might. 

Do  you  not  know  that  in  lan|piage,  to 
which  to  be  sure  I  can  do  no  justice,  they 
declared  their  firm  intention,  by  all  constitu- 
tional and  proper  means,  to  proauce  that  very 
thing  which  you  state  to  have  been  your  ob- 
ject, a  reform  in  the  representation  of  the 
Commons  House  of  parliamenlt — Great  num- 
bers of  people  did  not  believe  them-^they  did 
not  behevethem  to  be  honest. 

However,  they  had  made  those  professions  ? 
— Yes ;  there  was  something  of  that. 

Biit  that  you  did  not  quite  believe.  Was 
this,  think  you,  as  early  as  the  S6th  of  May, 
1799,  tliat  you  discbumed  these  Friends  of  the 
People  ? — ^It  may,  I  do  not  recollect  the  time 
ezactlv ;  1  think  it  mieht  be  about  that  time. 

And  tliat  was  long  before  Mr.  Yorke  came 
among  you  upon  his  last  mission  ? — It  was. 
^  Ano^  of  course  long  before  all  these  discus- 
uons.  Be  so  good  as  to  teU  me  a  little  more 
distinctly  what  this  mischievous  hand-bill  was 
that  excited  you  to  arms— I  believe  it  was 
calling  upon  people  to  associate,  and  to  arm 
a^tinst  foreign  ii^vaders  and  domestic  ene- 
mies ?— Yes ;  but  not  with  any  magbtrate's 
name  to  it 

But  the  object  was  calling  upon  the  people 
of  Sheffield  to  arm  against  foreign  invaders 
and  domestic  enemies? —  Yes;  and  that 
meeting,  when  arms  were  8]x>ken  of,  it  was 
determmed,  in  several  resolutions,  to  get  those 
arms  for  the  same  purpose,  in  reply  to  that. 

Let  us  see  that  we  quite  understand  one 
another*  Did  you  adopt  that  hand-bill,  and 
arm  in  consequence  of  it,  or  were  you  alarmed 
at  its  being  prodigiously  unconstitudonaly  and 
lirm  against  it  ?— I  never  did. 

Sul  tbo  society  ?-^me  few  might« 


Was  that  to  arm  against  the  invasion  of 
foreisn  enemies,  or  protect  yourselves  against 
attack  from  domestic  enemies?— It  was 
couched  in  words,  which  were  taken  and  put 
into  resolves,  and  advertised  in  Gale's  paper 
the  next  week. 

Your  society,  afler  this  hand-bill,  calling 
upon  people  to  arm  against  foreign  invaders 
and  domestic  enemies,  took  that  hand-bill  aa 
their  text,  commenting  upon  it,  adopting 
their  resolution,  and  arming  themselves?— 
Yes,  against  foreign  invaders  and  domestic 
enemies. 

Your  reason  for  doing  this  was,  that  you 
were  afraid  of  illegal  force  being  used  against 
you,  as  had  been  done  at  Manchester  and  at 
Birmingham.  Did  you  apply  to  any  magifr* 
trate  for  protection  ? — It  was  needless  till  the 
injury  was  done. 

Give  me  the  facts  first,  and  the  comment 
afterwards.  Did  you  apply  to  any  magistrate 
informing  him,  that  vou,  who  were  peaceable 
persons,  bad  been  threatened  with  attacks, 
and  wanted  the  protection  of  the  civil  power  f 
— No ;  why  should  we  tUl  we  were  attacked  ? 

I  am  not  capable  of  arguing  with  you;  I 
say  that  unaffectedly.  Did  vou  apply  to  any 
magistrate,  informing  him,  tnat  any  peaceable 
persons  haul  been  threatened  with  attacks^ 
and  wanted  the  protection  of  the  civil  power? 
—No,  not  to  my  knowledge. 

BuL  on  the  contrary,  you  published  resoltt- 
tions  for  arming  ? — ^Totbat  purpose,  couched 
in  their  words. 

You  had  no  intention  at  all  of  altering  the 
government,  but  of  apolying  to  the  House  of 
Commons  to  redress  the  grievances,  under 
which  the  people  suffered  ? — ^I  always  under- 
stood it  in  that  light. 

How  early  was  it  that  you  came  to  resolu- 
tions in  your  society  to  petition  the  House  of 
Commons  no  more;  for  that  these  558 
persons  were  too  fine  gentlemen  foryuu;  and 
you  were  not  used  to  the  cvurtly  language  that 
would  suit  their  ears  ? — ^These  were  drawn  up 
by  Gale  and  Yorke,  and  therefore  they  were 
winked  at  out  of  complaisance  to  them. 

And  you,  who  were  too  rough  for  the 
House  of  Commons,  were  courtly  enough  to 

Eass  these  resolutions  which  were  proposed 
y  Yorke  and  Gale,  two  of  the  active  mem- 
bers of  the  society — ^You  say  the  society 
winked  at  tiiem  ? — I  suppose  thev  did,  know- 
ing them  to  be  of  superior  knowledge. 

However,  pass  them  you  did?— Yes,  be- 
lieving them  to  be  of  superior  knowledge  to 
ourselves. 

The  next  step  was  to  form  a  convention, 
and  by  the  delegates  to  procure  a  full,  fair,  and 
^ual  representation  by  means  of  the  conven- 
tion ? — There  was  then  at  that  very  time  a 
petition  to  the  king. 

About  the  slave-trade  ? — Yes,  and  about  a 
reform  too. 

Whether  this  was  a  part  of  these  resolu- 
tions whi^h  passed  upon  the  subject  of  arming 
-**^  That  the  landing  of  Hessian  troops  in 
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this  coaBtry,  a  ferocious  and  unprincipled 
horde  of  butchers^  without  consent  of  piurlia- 
ment,  has  e  susptcious  and  alarming  appear- 
ance, b  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  constkn- 
tion,  and  deserving  of  the  marked  indignation 
of  every  EnKlishman"— Was  that  one  of  the 
resolutions  tnat  you  passed  at  the  time  of 
adopting  the  resolution  about  the  hand4>iil  f-^ 
That  was  passed  when  the  lecture  was  read. 

Was  that  long  after  the  hand-bill  ?-«No; 
long  before. 

«'  That  it  is  hieh  time  to  be  upon  our  guard, 
since  these  armea  monsters  maj^  in  a  moment 
be  let  loose  upon  us,  and  particularly  as  the 
erection  of  barracks  throughout  the  langdom 
may  only  have  been  an  introductory  measwe 
to  the  filling  Uiem  with  foreign  mercenaries" 
i»-Was  that  one  of  the  resolutions  you  passed 
long  before  the  hand-bill  i — Sometime  l>sfbre ; 
I  do  not  know  exactlv  how  long. 

Be  so  good  asto  tdl  me,  as  you  were  to  arm 
»t  Sheffield,  very  properly  as  I  agree  with  you, 
for  the  sake  of  pi«venttng  attacks  upon  you, 
whether  fcu  communicated  to  any  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom  the  sort  of  instruments 
with  which  you  meant  to  arm  yourselves, 
and  your  plan  of  armbig  ?— I  never  dkl;  and 
I  do  not  fcnow  whether  any  body  else  did 
or  no. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  you  do  not  now 
know  that  your  society  communicated  plans  for 
arming,  the  mode  of  procuring  the  iastni- 
Aients,  and  the  models  of  the  weapons  ? — ^I 
never  knew  a  syllable  of  that  till  I  was  in- 
formed of  it  before  the  privy  council. 

Then  if  Davison,  in  the  name  of  Uie  soeiety, 
sent  any  such  letter  to  London,  you  were  not 
in  that  secret } — I  was  not. 

You  know  Davison  veiy  «r«U  ?-^Yc8,  I 
knew  him  some  little  time. 

He  was  a' member  of  the  society  ?— YcS|  I 
SB]^se  he  was. 

You  have  told  me,  there  was  no  nan  ait 
Sheffield  mad  enough  to  think  of  aitetinc  the 
government  by  force  at  all«-Do  you  tnoode 
Davison  in  tlie  number  ?-^Well,  bat  at  the 
same  time,  there  may  be  wicked  men  anong 
^1  bodies. 

Doubtless  there  may— Do  yon  indode 
Davison  in  the  number  of  those  who  you  say 
are  not  to  be  found  in  Sheffield,  with  any  bad 
incentiou  agamst  his  mijestv,  or  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  ?— I  will  say  Ihi^  he  M 
it  without  the  knowledge  of  the  society^  send 
Ihat  he  did  it  without  my  knowledge. 

That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question,^-! 
have  not  a  doubt  of  that  being  proved ;  but 
bow  can  I  speak  to  it  when  I  did  not  knowit ? 

Mr.  Attorit^  Genera/.^— While  we  wait  for 
the  next  witness,  we  will  read  that  part  of%e 

faper  called  the  "  Fast  Day,  as  onserved  at 
heffield,"  which  relates  to  the  landing  tfae 
Hessian  troops— This  was  in  the  year  1794. 

T1»  following  EsttacU   were  f^ead  from  a 
printod  FampMtt,  - 


«  FAST  DAY,  at  observed  at  SHIEFFIELD- 

"  A  Serious  LEcrtiRB,  deUfoertdat  SiiEf  FisLn^ 
Feb,  9Bthj  1794,  being  the  Day  ofipointed 
'for  a  OsucaAL  Fast:  fo  whiek  art  added  a 
Htvic,  mnd  Rssolutioss. 

[From  the  beginning  to  page  3.} 

«  FAST  DAY. 


'« A  Rojfal  ProcUunatioH  homing  been  isomd, 
eommanding  Febmapy  the  tSih^  17M,  to  hi 
oburoed  a$  a  Qeneral  Fa$ty  the  Friende  of 
Pbacb  and  RcvoaH,  m  SheffiM^  detennmed 
to  honmtr  the  Day  wh  the  moot  disUmguisked 
Manner.  Aeeordingfy  the  THOUSANDS 
of  that  Toom  aaaembted  upon  a  tpacious  plain 
near  West-street,  BacMieldsy  wlurethe  Meet-- 
ing  was  opened  with  Prayer ;  after  which  a 
Serious  Lecture,  suitable  to  the  Occasion^  j 
was  read  with  great  Energy  to  the  immense 
Concourse  of  People,  who  Ustened  in  the  most 
attentsoe  Siknce.  A  Htmn,  prepared  for 
this  Solemnity,  was  then  sung  in  full  Chorus 
by  the  whole  Atsembty.  Immediately  after, 
William  Cakagb  being  called  to  the  €hair, 
thefoUowing  Resolutions  were  unanimously 
famed,  and  the  Meeting  dissolved  in  that 
orderly  and  peaceable  Manner,  which  so  €mi» 
nentkf  distingniskes  the  patriotic  Inhitbitmits 
of  Sheffield. 

<'  A  Serious  Lecture. 

**  In  every  age  of  liie  world,  the  cause  of 
truth  has  alanm  met  with  itaopposers,  when- 
ever it  cbuced  to  clash  with  tne  interests  of 
a  venal  Crme  of  Kings,  Courtiers^  Friests,  ami 
their  accomplices.  By  reading  over  the  JBth 
chapter  of  1  &ings^  wn  find  tnai  this  was  the 
case ;  yet  the  Aimighly  was  ptescsod  by  an  act 
ef  Omnipatent  Footer,  to  overtnm  the  malice 
and  wicked  intentions  of  that  iolameiis  twant 
Ahab,  tmd  the  Satellites  who  serroonded  him : 
for,  in  the  presence  of  them  all  KhongH  it 
made  against  them)  Truth  shorae  forth  with 
redoubled  splendoor,  and  the  very  judgment 
which  £hjah  would  probably  have  met  with, 
had  not  Ood  been  for  him,  tell  on  those  abo- 
miBflble  Deceivers  of  Mankind.  I  refer  you 
to  the  chapter'  itsdi^  and  without  fiirther  in- 
troduetion,  I  shall  make  a  few  remarics  en  the 
events  of  that  period,  as  it  mint  he  obvious, 
to  every  mgenueua  miiid>  that  there  is  a  great 
aimilan^  Mt^rhit  the  conduct  of  the  ralm  of 
that  dav,  and  those  of  the  present :  therefore 
it  may  he  needful  to  observe, 

**  FIrat,  Baal's  priests  ooukl  not  possibly 
Sttoeeed,  because  he  to  whom  they  prayed 
eould  not  help  them.  Baal,  bein^  a  name 
given  to  an  Heathen  Ged,  who  had  no  exist- 
ence except  in  the  imaginaition  of  his  devotees. 
And  9dly,  They  had  a  bad  cause  hi  hand, 
therefore,  were  not  likely  to  prevail ;  no  mo- 
tives to  indoce  them  but  priile;  no  appetites 
to  serve,  but  what  wese  sensual  and  dKvHish, 
so  that  if  they  had  oflfered  sacrifice  to  the  true 
God|  in  «  baa  cause,  they  wouM  net  have  ob- 
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tainvd  their  end— fiar '  Uieears  of  the  Lord  are 

*  not  open  to  the  cries  of  the  foolish,  but  uolo 

*  the  wise.' 

^  It  is  in  this  poiat  of  Uffht,  I  ^ew,  with 
a>Deeniy  a  combination  of  Kings  apfiarently 
leagued  agaitfst  the  cause  of  FiMlom ;  a  com- 
bination  which  I  believe  to  be  odious  in  the 
^ht  of  Heaven,  although  for  its  support  we 
ace  oommanded  a  second  time  mm  the 
Throne,  not  of  God,  to  £ut  and  pray  for  the 
success  of  our  arms  over  our  brethren,  who 
are  strumlin^  for  eveiy  thine  that  is  dear  to 
Man,  and  which  is  the  will  of  Grod  he  should 
be  possessed  o£"-XiIbcrty,  dvU,  poUHcalj  and 
religiaui.    Life  without  tliea  is  a  burden." 

[Page  11,  Resolutions,  &c.] 

**  RESOLUTIONS. 

"  ReSOLVIU)  UNA^NIMOVSLT, 

**  1.  That  War,  the  wretched  artifice  of 
Courts,  is  a  System  of  Rapine  and  Blood, 
unworthy  of  rational  beings,  and  utterly  re- 
pugnant to  the  mild  and  benevolent  prinaples 
of  the  Christian  Religion.  ' 

**  8.  That  if  the  present  war,  be  a  war  of 
Combined  Kings  against  the  people  of  France, 
to  overthrow  that  Liberty  which  the^  are 
struggling  to  establish,  it  is,  in  our  opinion,  a 
war  of  the  most  diabolical  kind. 

**  3.  That  when  public  Fasts  and  Humiliar 
tions  are  ordered  with  the  same  breath,  which 
commands  the  shedding  of  ocetos  of  Human 
Blood— however  they  may  answer  the  pur- 
poses of  State  Policy— they  are  solemn  pros- 
tittttions  of  Religion. 

**  4.  That  the  hundipg  of  Hessian  troopa  in 
this  country  (a  feroeious  and  unprincipled 
horde  of  Butchers)  without  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment, has  a  susjMcious  and  alarming  appear- 
ance>  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  Constitu- 
tion, and  deserving  of  the  marked  indignation 
of  every  Englishman. 

**  6.  That  it  is  high  time  to  be  upon  our 
OmMrdf  since  these  armed  monsters  may  in  a 
moment  be  let  loose  upon  us ;  particularl^r,  as 
the  erection  of  barracks  througnout  the  King- 
dom may  only  have  been  an  introductory 
measure  to  the  filling  them  with  Foreign 
Mercenaries. 

•*  6.  That  the  high  and  free-born  minds  of 
Britons,  revolt  at  the  idea  of  such  a  Slavish 
System,  and  cannot  be  so  fiit  broken,  as  to 
kiss  the  hand  which  would  chain  them  to  its 
will. 

«  7.  That  Peace  and  liberQr  are  the  ofiF- 
spring  of  Heaven,  and  that  Lj^  without  them 
is  a  burden. 

<«  8.  Tluit  the  Thanks  of  this  Meeting  are 
due  to  Earl  Stanhope,  for  his  Motion  and 
spirited  Speech  for  acknowledging  the  French 
Republic,  and  restoring  Peace  to  our  dis- 
tressed country;  for  his  Motions  and  able 
Speech  In  behalf  of  the  persecuted  and  suffer- 
ing jMitriots,  Messrs.  Muir,  Pahner,  ^irving, 
UM  Margaret,  in  whiph  he  nobly  stood  alone ; 


and  also  for  the  whole  of  his  truly  animated 
and  benevolent  exertions  in  support  of  Hie  in- 
jured Rights  of  the  People. 

<<  9.  llie  Thanks  of  this  Meeting  are  also 
due  to  Mr.  Sheridan,  for  his  nervous  and  elo- 
(^uent  Speeches  in  the  cause  of  injured  Patrio- 
tism, and  in  support  of  the  Constitution;  and 
also  to  everv  other  Member  of  Parliament 
who  has  nobly  stood  forward  at  this  important 
crisis,  in  support  of  the  Constitutiooal  liber- 
ties of  Enehsninen. 

^  10.  Tnat  if  any  thing  had  been  necessaiy 
to  have  convinced  us  of  ue  total  inefficacy  of 
argument  a^nst  a  Ministerial  Majority,  thn 
decisions  which  have  lately  taken  place  in  Par* 
liamen^  would  have  fiilly  confirmed  our  opi« 
nion. 

^  11.  That  therefore  the  People  have  no 
remedy  i)r  their  grievances,  but  a  REFORM 
IN  PABLIAM^rr—a  measuve  which  w« 
determine  never  to  relinquish,  though  we 
follow  our  Brethren  in  the  same  Olorioae 
Cause  to  Botasijf  Biw. 

**  W.  CAMA6E,  Chatrman.'' 


"LONDON  CORRESPONDING 
SOCIETY. 

«  UNITED  pon  a  REFORM  in  PARUA- 

MENT. 

<<  Committee  Roomy  March  SO,  1794. 

"  RESOLVED,  That  the  Society  approve- 
the  sentiments  contained  in  the  Serious  Lec-^ 
ture  delivered  to  the  CONSTrTUTIONAL 
SOCIETY  at  SHEFFIELD,  on  tiie  ieth  of 
last  month — and  earnestiy  recommend  it  tO' 
the  penisal  of  all  who  think  CIVIL  and  RE* 
LI6I0US  LIBERTY  a  Blessing. 

'*  Resolved,  That  the  Commanding  a  Oene^ 
ral  Fatty  for  the  purpose  of  imploring  the  Di- 
vine Father  of  Jlfer<^  and  Peace  to  support 
and  prosper  us  in  the  kerridaet  of  delibemtelj 
detiroying  our  fellow-cieaturn,  is  repuenant 
to  the  true  spirit  and  principles  of  Christi- 
anity, where  we  are  commanded  to  jproy  for 
our  enemies,  &c.  And  further  considering, 
that  a  great  part  of  the  PEOPLE  are  unao- 
I  quainted  with  the  nature  of  the  jfreteni  WAR, 
either  as  to  its  justice  or  necesmiy  (every  en- 
deavour bein§  used  to  keep  them  isnorant  of 
the  reai  principles  and  design  for  vmich  it  wa» 
commenced)  to  approach  and  to  tuppUeaie  the 
Okiiiscibnt  Powsb,  under  such  orcumstan* 
ces,  and  for  such  a  purpose,  must  indeed  be 
dreadful,  since  knowledge  and  conviction  are 
wantkig.— The  tvorse  thui  hypocritical  hearts 
of  those  who  are  the  Auihort  of  such  a  mea- 
sure—aUhough  they  at  present  impose  upon 
the  ignorant  and  credulous,  by  such  detest 
able,  such  pretended  show  of  devotioii»-camu>t 
escape  the  chastisement  of  that  Poster,  whom 
they  thus  insult,  and  from  whose  judgment 
there  is  no  app«u. 

**  T.  Habdy,  seactaiy." 
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«  SOCIETY  FOR  CONSTTTUnONAL  IN- 
FORMATION. 

'*  March  81«f,  1794." 
^  RESOLVED,  That  the  SecreUry  of  this 
Society  be  directed  to  write  to  the  FRIENDS 
OF  PEACE  AND  REFORM,  AT  SHEF- 
FIELD  ;  and  to  assure  tkem^  that  this  Society 
Tiews  with  pleasure,  their  steady  exertions  to 
obtaia  a  fair  Representation  of  the  PEOPLE 
of  GrealrBritain  in  Parliament;  and  the  pro- 
per methods  which  they  have  taken  to  em- 
play  uufully  those  days  which  may  be  ap- 
pointed for  Public  Fasu. 

^  D.  Adams,  secretary.'' 

ifenry  J^aiu/er  sworn.— Examined  by  Mr. 

Wood. 

Were  you  a  member  of  the  London  Corres- 
ponding Society } — ^Yes. 

How  lone  is  it  since  you  first  became  a 
member  ?— It  was  the  latter  end  of  the  year 
1793 — I  do  not  know  the  week. 

What  division  were  you  ? — ^Division  twenty- 
nine. 

Did  you  meet  at  Robinson's  Coffee-house, 
Shire-iane  f — Yes. 

How  many  might  your  division  consist  of? 
—I  think  I  was  the  twenty-fifth  member 
when  I  went  in« 

Did  you  know  Mr.  Yorke? — Yes,  by  sight. 

Was  he  a  member  of  the  Conresponaing 
Society  ?— -He  became  a  member  while  I  was 
there. 

Do  you  remember  his  being  with  jrou  the 
lattef'  end  of  the  year  1793,  at  Robinson*s 
Cofiee-house  ? — ^Yes. 

What  number  of  people  might  there  be  as- 
sembled  at  that  time } — I  suppose  between  60 
and  100 — the  room  was  quite  full. 

Did  Mr.  Yorke  tell  you  whether  he  was 
going  to  leave  you,  or  not? — On  the  last 
night  that  he  was  at  the  society,  he  took 
leave  of  them  by  a  long  speech— be  said  he 
was  jgoing  to  Bel-gi-um— Bel-gi-na. 

Did  he  say  for  what  purpose  he  was  going 
there  ? — Yes ;  that  he  was  going  to  bean  the 
French  army,  and  should  be  back  by  Christ- 
mas; that  he  had  received  a  letter  from 
a  friend  of  his  in  Bel-ei-um,  where  they  were 
going;  that  they  would  be  ripe  by  Christmas 
• — he  was  going  at  the  head  of  them. 

Ripe  for  what  ? — For  a  revolution. 

Did  he  sajr  whether  he  meant  to  return  into 
Enfland  again  ?~-He  did. 

What  more  did  he  say  ? — He  said  he  vnis  in 
hopes  he  should  come  at  the  head  of  them  to 
Ei^land. 

Unt  of  the  Jury, — Where  was  he  to  come 
10?— To  London. 

You  say  he  made  a  long  speech  upon  his 
taking  leave  ?— Yes. 

What  did  he  say  to  you  in  that  speech— the 
substance  of  it  ?— The  substance  of  it  was 
as  I  informed  you  before— that  he  had  re- 
ceived a  letter  to  go  over ;  that  he  had  an 
offer  of  being  a  member  of  the  Natioiud 


Convention  in  France ;  and  that  he  was  io 
hq|>es  he  should  have  the  pleasure  of  coming 
here  either  by  Christmas,  or  the  beginning  m 
the  year,  at  the  head  of  them ;  and  that  he 
should  see  them  all  ready  to  join  him ;  and 
that  be  was  in  hopes  that  Mr  Pitt,  with  the 
different  ministers  he  mentioned,  and  the 
king's  head,  would  be  upon  Teraple*bar. 

iXrd  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — ^That  who  would 
join  them  ?— That  the  society  would. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre, — Whose  heads 
upon  Teirple-bar  ? — Mr.  Pitt's  he  mentioned^ 
the  minister's,  and  the  king's. 

Mr.  Wood. — Recollect  as  much  more  of  the 
speech  as  you  can. 

One  of  the  Jury, — Did  you  mention  the  time 
when  this  meeting  took  place? — It  was  the 
5th  of  November,  1793. 

Mr.  Wood, — Did  he  say  any  thing  to  yxni 
about  the  king  and  queen  of  France? — Yes, 
he  did — he  made  some  observations  upon 
them,  but  I  cannot  recollect  the  words  now. 

But  the  substance  of  it  ? — ^The  substance 
of  it  was,  that  it  was  what  they  had  deserved 
— that  they  had  met  with  their  desert 

Did  he  say  any  thing  about  war  P — I  do 
not  recollect  that  he  did. 

Did  he  say  any  thing  about  the  Sans  Cu- 
lottes ? — He  did  make  mention  of  the  Sana 
Culottes  ;  that  they  were  a  set  of  brave  fel- 
lows— ^He  said  a  deal  about  them,  that  tliey 
were  a  set  of  brave  fellows. 

Do  not  you  recollect  what  he  said  besides  ? 
—I  do  not 

Did  he  say  any  thing  to  you  about  anns  ? 
—He  did. 

•What  did  he  say  about  arms? — He  said 
that  he  was  in  hopes  when  he  came,  he  should 
find  them  all  ready  to  ioin  him,  and  that 
when  the  point  came  that  he  hoped  they 
would  not  be  afraid,  and  spring  or  sbrinic 
from  what  they  pretended  to  be ;  be  said,  it 
was  impossible  to  do  any  thing  without  some 
bloodshed. 

One  of  the  Jary^— Whom  did  you  mean  by 
the  they  f — ^The  society ;  he  was  speaking  to 
the  soaety. 

Mr.  ITaod.— What  did  be  say  about  blood- 
shed ?---Ue  said,  that  there  would  be  no  good  . 
done  without  some  bloodshed. 

Did  he  say  any  thing  to  you  about  Sheffield, 
or  the  people  at  Shemeld? — He  said,  that 
there  was  a  set  of  brave  men  there. 

Did  he  tell  you  in  what  they' were  brave? 
-^I  cannot  say  that  he  did. 

What  more  did  he  he  say  about  the  Shef- 
field men? — I  do  not  recollect 

Where  was  the  blood  to  be  shed  ? — He  did 
not  say. 

Did  he  say  any  thing  about  bread  and 
cheese,  do  you  recollect? — No;  there  was 
such  a  thing  mentioned  in  the  society  one 
night  before;  there  was  a  person  came 
in  from  Sheffield,  and  said  that  they  had 
pikes  made  at  Sheffield  at  sixpence  a^piece  ; 
there  was  another  made  answer  in  the 
roonii  who  he  waal  did  not  know>  nor  tiim 
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from*  Sheffield ;  he  said  it  would  be  good 
lor  them  to  Iiavc  the  same,  it  would  onlv  be 
living  upon  bread  and  cheese  for  one  day ; 
Mr.  xorke  was  not  there  then. 

Was  it  the  same  nieht  ? — No,  it  might  be 
two  or  three  nights  before. 

How  was  Mr.  Yorke's  speech  received 
among  you? — Quite  unanimous;   when  he 

got  up  we  all  got  up  and  shook  hands  with 
im;    all  rose  and  shook  hands  witii  him 
vrhen  he  got  up  and  left  the  room. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Evre. — Did  you  see 
Mr.  Yorkc  any  more  ?—  I  saw  him  no  more 
after  that. 

Mr.  Trom/.— Do  you  know  where  he  went? 
—I  did  not. 

Did  you  continue  in  the  society  after  that 
night,  or  leave  it  ? — I  went  after  that  to  Mr. 
Punaas*8  office,  and  likewise  to  my  lord 
mayor,  who  is  sitting  there : — No,  it  was  sir 
James  Sanderson. 

Have  you  seen  any  other  bills  like  that 
[showing  one  to  the  witness^  ? — No. 

Did  you  see  that  before  ? — No. 

Why  did  you  go  to  my  lord  mayor  ? — Be- 
cause I  thought  it  was  proper  tliat  govern- 
ment should  be  let  into  the  light  of  what  they 
ivere  proceeding ,  upon ;  immediately  as  I 
found  out  what  they  were  I  gave  informa- 
tion. 

.  What  bad  you  apprehended  them  to  be  at 
the  first  ? — At  the  first  I  was  asked  to  go  to 
the  society— I  did  not  know  what  they  were ; 
as  soon  as  I  got  in,  Smith  was  delegate  ;  tlie 
person  with  me  was  a  friend  of  Smith's; 
they  asked  me  to  be  made  a  member — I 
ajDreed  ;  I  did  not  know  what  it  was,  I  gave 
tiurteen-pence,  and  they  gave  me  a  ticket. 

Where  is  it  ? — I  gave  it  to  Mr.  Dundas's 
secretary. 

How  long  was  it  before  that? — I  think  I 
was  seven  times  there. 

Hewy  Alexmnder. — Ooas-examioed  by  Mr. 

Enkine. 

What  are  you  ? — A  linen-draper. 

Where  do  you  live  ?— At  the  Rose,  in  the 
Fleet-market ;  I  reside  there  at  present. 

At  what  time  of  the  year  was  it  that  you 
tot  went  with  your  friend  to  this  society  ? — 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1793. 

Did  you  go  for  the  purpose  of  being  a 
member  ?— -I  did  not,  though  I  became  one. 

For  what  purpose  did  you  go  ?— I  went  for 
the  purpose  of  going  to  a  club ;  my  acquaint- 
ance asked  me  if  I  would  go  to  a  society  with 
him,  and  I  went. 

Who  is  this  friend  ?— His  name  b  White- 
bom., 

You  went  there  perhaps  from  curiosity? — 
Nothing  else. 

Was  Mr.  Yorke  there  that  night  ?— He  was 
not 

Who  might  be  there  that  first  fiight  ?— 
Some  that  were  there  as  delegates ;  Ashley 
was  there,  and  Baxter  was  there ;  these  are 
all  I  know  by  name,  except  Whitchurn. 

VOL  XXIV, 


I      What  day  of  the  month  was  it  ? — I  cannot 
say. 

What  day  of  the  week  was  it  ?— Of  a  Tues- 
day. 

In  what  month  ? — I  cannot  say  the  month. 
.  Try? — I  cannot. 

Did  you  hear  any  thing  that  offended  you 
that  night? — ^No,  nothing  at  all. 

How  long  did  they  sit  ?— Till  twelve— 'till 
near  one  o^clock. 

What  did  they  converse  about  ? — They  had 
papers. 

Were  they  read  ?— I  think  Mr.  Smith  had 
some. pamphlet  that  night  to  be  read ;  he  ge- 
neralFy  brought  papers  of  some  kind. 

Then  you  neard  it  read?— Yes;  there  was 
something  read  that  night. 

Did  you  become  a  member  that  night  ? — 
Yes, 

AAer  you  had  heard  that  read  ? — ^There  was 
nothing  read  till  after  I  was  admitted  a 
member. 

Then  you  were  suddenly  converted  into 
a  member;  you  went  tiiere  out  of  mere 
curiosity,  with  no  design  of  becoming  a 
member,  and  at  once,  when  Smith  started 
up,  you  became  a  member? — He  asked 
Whitehom. 

And  Whitehom  went  from  curiosity? — 
No,  he  belonged  to  them  before,  to  a  society 
in  Holborn,  which  I  did  not  know  till  after- 
wards. 

When  did  you  go  next  time  ? — ^I  missed  twu^ 
or  three  nights. 

You  say  you  attended  seven  meetings  ?— I 
think  I  attended  seven  times. 

Was  Yorke  there  the  second  time  ?  -No. 

Who  was  there  the  second  time  ?— I  do  not 
recollect — ^Smith  was  there. 

Did  not  you  become,  acquainted  with  the 
people  who  were  there,  by  converunz  with 
them  ? — ^NO;  I  cbnversed  with  Ashley,  I  spoke 
to  him  two  or  three  times. 

You  became  a  member,  because  you  wished 
to  propagate  their  opinions  and  doctrines  ?— 
Not  at  all. 

Then  in  plain  English  you  went  there  as  a 
spy  :  did  you  not  ? — When  I  went  I  did  not 
know  what  it  was. 

When  you  became  a  member,  did  not  you 
become  a  member  for  the  purpose  of  inform- 
ins  ? — ^After  I  knew  what  tney  were  I  did. 

Had  you  had  any  opinions  upon  the  subjec 
of  a  reform  T  did  you  wish  a  reform  of  parlia- 
ment ^— I  did  not 

Then  why  did  you  become  a  member  if 
you  did  not  wish  for  a  reform  in  parKamenU 
but  for  the  purpose  of  being  a  spy  ? — When  I 
became  a  memoer  I  did  not  know  what  they 
were. 

Did  you  not  know  they  were  a  society  for 
parliamentary  reform  ?-^Yes. 

You  say  you  did  not  wish  a  parliamentary 
reform  ?— I  scarce  knew  what  tney  meant  by 
it  when  they  read  it  over. 

Did  you  wish  a  parliamentary  reform  when 
you  became  a  member,  when  you  h^ard  that 
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paper  read  the  first  night  ?  Now  mind;  did  you 
wish  a  parliamenta^  reform,  or  any  altera- 
tion in  the  House  of  Commons  or  in  the  go- 
vernment any  way? — Vvon  your  oath  (look 
across  to  the  jury) — ^Did  you,  upon  your  oath 
when  you  became  a  member  of  tliat  society 
wish  and  desire  to  have  any  alteration  in  anv 
part  of  the  government  ? — You  need  not  look 
at  me,  I  shul  hear  it  well  enough ;  why  do 
you  hesitate — come,  cough  it  up,  answer  me 
that  upon  your  oath;  are  you  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Dunn,*  of  Manchester? — ^No. 
I  should  have  thoueht  you  were? 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyrr.— Why  do  not  you 
answer  the  question  ? — I  do  not  understand 
you. 

Mr.  Ertkinc — I  am  sorry  for  it;  I  believe 
you  are  the  only  one  in  court  that  does  not : 
I  will  put  it  again  to  you,  because  I  wish  to 
be  civu  to  you.  Did  you  wish  a  parliamen- 
tary reform,  or  anv  alteration  in  the  co- 
▼erament,  when  you  became  a  member  of  that 
society P— I  never  wished  anything  of  the 
kind. 

Then  upon  your  oath,  why  did  you  become 
a  member  of  a  society  for  parliamentary  re- 
form, if  you  wished  nothing  of  the  kind? — 
The  reason  of  my  becomine  a  member,  was, 
when  I  went  in,  as  I  said  before.  Smith  asked 
Whitehome  if  I  would  not  be  made  a  mem- 
ber; he  said  no,  I  had  better  not  to-night; 
but  Smith  urged  him,  and  said  make  him  a 
member ;  then  one  got  up  and  read  a  paper,  I 
heard  him  read  something,  but  I  did  not  un- 
derstand what  he  read  till  aAer  I  got  the 
paper  from  him;  they  gave  me  afterwards 
what  they  read  over,  and  the  ticket 

Then  you  read  it?— I  do  not  know  I  read  it 
that  night. 

Did  you  read  it  before  you  went  there 
again?— Yes  I  did. 

Then  since  you  took  the  paper  read  in  the 
society  home  with  you,  and  read  it  in  the  in- 
terval between  the  nrst  time  and  the  second 
time  of  your  going  there,  you  must  approve  of 
it  before  you  went  a  second  time  ?— I  did  not. 
You  thought  there  was  danger  in  it  ? — I 
read  it  to  two  or  three  of  my  friends ;  they 
were  of  the  same  opinion  as  myself. 

What  is  become  of  the  paper?— I  left  it  at 
Mr.  Dundas's  office. 

Then  you  went  of  course,  the  second  time, 
for  the  purpose  of  becomine  an  informer?— 
I  did ;  I  went  to  see  what  they  were  upon. 

Between  the  first  and  second  time  you  went 
to  that  society,  or  before  you  went  to  it  at  all, 
had  you  been  desired  by  any  body  to  go  for 
that  purpose  ? — I  had  not 

Then  you  went  of  your  own  mere  motion, 
because  you  wishe^  to  be  serviceable  to  the 
public  by  going  there  ?--The  second  time  I 
did. 


*  See  his  exambations  on  the  trial  of  Walker 
of  Manchester,  cnth.  Vol.  33,  pp.  1088  et  uq. 
1 153  et  seq.  and  the  account  or  his  subsequent 
••^•M  and  conviction  for  pegury,  p.  1166.  | 


When  you  were  tliere  you  pretended  to  be 
a  friend,  no  doubt,  and  to  approve  of  what  was 
going  on  ?— I  did. 

Whereas  in  fact  you  were  a  8py?«»So  I 
proved  at  last 

You  went  the  second  time  in  order  to  be 
one  ? — I  went  in  order  to  see  what  their 
plan  was, — what  the  real  grounds  of  it  were. 

Did  you  take  down  any  minutes  on  paper  F 
—They  would  not  suffer  it 

You  went  again  a  third  time  P— I  did. 

Was  it  then  that  Yorke  talked  of  the  pikes? 
—No. 

They  met  weekly,  did  not  they  f— Every 
week. 

That  would  extend  to  near  two  months; 
then  of  course  you  can  tell  us  what  inonth  it 
was  in  ?*^The  month  I  went  I  cannot  say. 

How  long  ago ;  was  it  in  1793  or  1794  P— ^ 
In  1793. 

Was  it  winter  or  summer?— Towards  the 
latter  end  of  the  year. 

How  long  before  Christmas,  think  you  ?-^ 
I  cannot  say  that ;  I  recollect  the  day  wheo 
Yorke  made  his  speech,  I  attended  twice  after 
I  had  been  with  Mr.  Dundas. 

Should  you  know  the  persons  if  you  saw 
them,  that  attended  this  meeting  at  the  end 
of  this  year  ?— I  cannot  say;—!  should  know 
Ashley. 

If  vou  saw  the  countenances  of  the  same 
people  that  you  saw  in  that  room?— I  do  not 
know — ^I  could  not  swear  to  them. 

Were  they  generally  the  same  people,  or 
different  people ?  — Different  people;  they 
came  from  different  divisions. 

How  many  people  do  you  mean  to  swear 
were  in  the  room  that  rose  up  and  shook 
hands  with  Mr.  Yorke,  when  he  stated  what 
you  have  told  the  jury  about  bloodshed  and 
about  arms? — To  say  exactly  I  cannot  re- 
member ;  there  might  be  in  the  room  upwards 
of  sixty,  or  between  tliat  and  an  bundled; 
the  room  was  as  full  as  it  could  hold. 

I  have  almost  forgot  the  name  of  the  place? 
•«--A  coffee  house  in  Shire-lane. 

Then  they  all  shook  hands  with  Mr.  York^ 
in  applause  and  approbation  of  what  he  saidr 
— Yes,  they  did  when  he  got  up  to  quit  the 
room. 

Was  that  when  he  wasgcnngtoBe^^MMf 
Yes. 

Was  that  the  word  he  made  use  of,  diat 
he  was  going  to  Bel-gi-umf— Yes— Bek> 
gi-am  or  Bel-gi-um. 

Had  you  heard  of  that  place  before  f — No, 
nor  did  not  know  what  it  was. 

And  he  said  he  was  going  to  head  the 
French  army  P— Yes,  he  was  going  to  Bel- 
gi-um,  to  httd  the  French  army,  and  should 
be  back  by  Christmas;  that  he  had  received  s 
letter  from  a  friend  of  his  in  Bel-gtoum^  that 
they  would  be  ripe  bv  Christmas. 

You  did  this,  no  doubt,  as  a  lover  6f  your 
countnr  merely  ? — Nothing  else. 

NoU^ing  else  but  that?— No  other  reason. 

Then  you  went  voluntarily^  without  ever 
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beine  employed  by  any  body,  *  or  desired  by 
any  body  ?-— There  were  three  of  my  friendb 
I  mentioned  it  to^  who  thought  I  should  do 
rieht,  they  said,  m  giring  the  information. 

Who  are  they  ? — One,  nis  name  is  Brough- 
ton,  another  is  a  widow  lady,  Mrs.  Grasswood, 
and  Mr.  Bryant 

How  long  have  you  been  in  business  for 
yourself  ?-«-!  am  not  in  business  for  myself. 

What  are  you  then?— A  linen*draper  by 
^profession. 

But  not  for  yourself  ?— No. 

Whom  do  you  live  with  ?— I  am  not  in  a 
situation  at  present. 

You  are  in  a  very  singular  situaUon,  I  think ; 
what  do  you  mean  by  not  being  in  a  situa- 
tion ?— Not  in  employment. 

How  long  is  it  since  you  were  in  employ- 
ment ?-^In  May  last 

Where  did  you  live  ?— In  Moorfields. 

Where  there  ?— At  Mr.  Kellerby's,  No.  U, 
Finsbury-place. 

He  is  a  linen-draper,  I  suppose  ? — He  was 
.then — ^he  has  since  lot  his  snop  to  another ; 
he  carries  on  the  tay bring  business.' 

How  long  did  you  live  with  Mr.  Rellerby  ? 
—Five  months. 

When  was  it  you  went  to  him  ? — ^I  left  him 
in  May — ^I  went  to  him  in  December. 

You  came  to  him  in  December  ? — In  De- 
cember. 

You  came  to  him  as  a  shopman,  did  you  ? 
—Yes. 

Where  did  you  live  before  that  ?--At  Mr. 
Faulder's,  a  linen-draper,  on  Holborn-bridge. 

Did  you  live  long  there?— I  lived  there 
almost  two  years. 

Since  you  last  lei\  this  Mr.  Kellerby,  have 
you  been  applying  for  any  other  business  ?— 
Yes. 

What  sort  of  business  ?  (look  across  to  the 
juiy)^For  the  same. 

It  is  a  long  time  in  this  town,  where  there 
is  so  much  linen  and  callico,  to  be  out  of 
business ;  whom  have  you  applied  to,  durins 
that  time,  to  be  employed  ? — I  have  applied 
to  different  people. 

To  whom? — ^To  Twyman  and  James,  in 
Holbom. 

Whom  else  ? — ^I  applied  to  another  person 
who  has  just  opened  shop ;  he  was  goine  to 
open  shop,  Mr.  Marley,  in  Holbom,  with  him 
I  agreed  to  live.  No.  SSO,  facing  Gray's-inn- 
gate. 

How  happened  it  you  lefl  him  ?-~Because 
I  was  obligated  to  attend  here. 

Then  you  have  lost  your  business  by  at- 
tending here  ? — I  have. 

Then  you  are  a  good  patriot,  indeed!  so 
that  from  a  zeal  for  the  truth,  and  in  order  to 
prove  that  which  you  have  been  proving,  you 
oroke  off  your  agreement  with  this  Mr. 
Marley  ? — Yes. 

What  was  he  to  give  you  a  year  ?— Twenty- 
five  pounds. 

How  long  ago  is  it  ^ce  you  entered  into 
this  engagement  with  liim?-^Some  time 
before  he  opened  shop. 


You  know,  I  do  not  know  when  he  opened 
shop;  when  was  that? — ^On  the  twenty-second 
of  last  month,  I  think. 

'  How  long  was  it  before  he  opened  shop, 
that  you  entered  into  this  agreement  with 
him  ? — I  cannot  say. 

A  day  or  two  days? — A  considerable  time 
before. 

How  long?— I  believe  the  latter  end  of 
July,  or  the  beginning  of  August. 

Soyou  entered  into  an  agreement  with  him ; 
when  did  you  so  to  tell  him  that  you  could 
not  go  on  with  this  agreement  P— I  told  him. 

How  long  ago  ? — ^f  told  him  the  day  after  I 
had  the  subpoena  that  I  must  leave  him. 

How  lone  ago  is  it  that  you  had  the  sub- 
poena ?— I  had  the  subpoena  las|  Tuesday  fort- 
night 

who  subpoena'd  you? — ^Mr.  Wood. 

Were  you  told  it  was  necessary  that  you 
should  give  up  your  employment  ior  that?-*- 
No. 

Did  you  ask,  whetber  they  would  allow 
you  to  continue  with  this  linen-draper,  and 
give  you  notice  when  you  should  be  wanted  ? 
—I  did  not. 

Did  you  apply  to  the  solicitor  of  the 
treasury,  or  any  body  engaged  in  this  prosecu-* 
tion,  to  tell  them  that  you  had  entered  into 
such  an  engagement  ? — No. 

So  you  gave  up  your  employment  volunta- 
rily, because  you  were  wanted  here  at  the 
Old-Bailey,  for  half  an  hour?^Yes,  for  no 
other  reason. 

Did  you  ask  Mr.  Marley  whether  he  would 
consent  to  take  you  as  his  shopman,  and  allow 
you  to  come  here  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
evidence? — No. 

Had  you  an  idea  that  Mr.  Marley  would 
have  refused  to  permit  you  to  obey  the  kinz's 
writ,  by  coming  to  give  evidence  here?— tor 
that  conunuance  of  time  that  I  expected  it 
would  be. 

Where  is  Mr.  Marley's  shop  ?•— 'In  Holbom. 

So  you  mean  to  swear,  that  having  entered 
into  an  engagement  with  Mr.  Marley,  to 
receive  S5/.  a  year,  you  ^ut  yourself  out  of 
employ  without  ever  asking  him,  whether 
your  attendance  here  was  consistent  with  his 
employment,  or  asking  the  solicitor  of  the 
treasury,  whether  he  would  give  you  notice 
when  you  would  be  wanted  to  ^ve  evidence  ? 
— ^Yes ;  I  only  left  him  last  Friday. 

What  reason  did  you  give  him? — I  said  I 
was  going  out  of  town. 

Then  you  do  not  speak  the  truth,  I  suppose, 
unless  wnen  you  are  upon  oath  ?— Yes,  I  do. 

Why  then  did  you  tell  him  you  were  going 
out  of  town  ? — Because  I  expected  to  be  sent 
for  to  Sheffield  about  Yorke. 

How  could  you  expect  it  when  you  knew 
that  thb  trisd  was  coming  on,  and  you  were 
subpcsnaedhere? — ^I  expected  to  go  after,  as 
soon  as  this  was  over. 

What  made  you  suppose  you  should  be 
called  to  go  down  to  Sheffield  as  soon  as  this 
trial  was  over  ?— -I  only  surmised  that  in  my 
ownimaj^ation. 
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Had  any  body  told  you  you  were  to  be 
employed  upon  that  business,  after  you  had 
been  here  upon  this  job  ? — No. 

Then  what  made  you  think  you  were  to  go 

down  to  Sheffield  after  Mr.  Yorke  ? Look 

at  the  jury,  do  not  look  so  much  at  roe,  I  have 
seen  enough  of  you. — ^The  reason  of  my 
thinking  so  was,  I  had  been  infonned  before, 
that  he  was  expected  to  have  been  tried  at  the 
last  assizes  at  York. 

Who  informed  you  so? — Mr.  Wood. 

You  told  roe  a  little  while  ago  you  did  not 
know  you  were  to  go  down ;  it  was  only  a 
surmise  of  your  own  mind? — ^Immediately 
after  this  was  over. 

You  have  not  soue^t  out  for  any  employ* 
ment  since,  have  you  ^No. 

Where  did  you  live  before  you  lived  with 
this  Mr.  Kelleity  ?— At  Mr.  Faulder's. 
'     Where  before  that? — In  Cheapside,  with 
Mr.  Smith. 

How  long  is  that  ago?-^Tbat  is  between 
four  and  five  years  azo. 

How  long  did  you  live  with  Mr.  Smith,  in 
Cheapside? — I  was  with  him  eighteen  months, 
I  believe. 

And  left  him  five  years  ago? — I  do  not 
know  that  that  is  exactly  the  time — I  left  him, 
and  went  in  tlie  count^  for  eleven  months. 

For  your  health,  I  suppose  ? — I  went  to  see 
my  friends. 

Where  do  they  live  ?-~At  Washford,  near 
'Salisbury,  six  miles  from  Salisbuiy. 

Who  are  your  friends  you  went  to  see  there  ? 
—-My  aunt. 

What  is  her  name? — Alexander. 

How  long  did  vou  st^y  with  her?— I  was 
there  eleven  months. 

That  is  eleven  months  out  of  five  years, 
when  you  paid  your  affectionate  respects  to 
your  aunt — What  did  you  do  when  you  came 
hack?— Where  did  you  go  next?— To  Mr. 
Marley's. 

That  cannot  be,  you  know ;  for  that  is  five 
years  aco  ?— I  went  from  Smith's  to  Faulder's. 

You  Know  it  is  five  years  ago.— It  is  rather 
belter  than  four,  I  believe. 

You  lived  eighteen  months  wilh  Mr. 
Smith;  you  went  to  your  aunVs,  and  staid 
eleven  months ;  when  you  came  back,  after 
having  paid  this  visit,  and  after  you  had  left 
Smith,  where  did  you  live  before  you  went  to 
Faulder*s  ?— I  was  with  an  aunt  in  Old  Bedlam. 

Another  aunt?— Yes. 

Where  is  Old  Bedlam  ?-^n  the  other  side 
Moorfields. 

Is  her  name  Alexauder?— No,  Simpson. 

How  lonz  did  you  five  with  her? — It  is 
impossible  for  me  to  say  exactly  how  long 
it  was. 

Did  you  live  there  up  to  the  time ;  for  if  you 
do  not  tell  me  that,  I  shall  ask  you  where  you 
did  live — did  you  live  with  your  aunt  in  Old 
Bedlam  af\er  you  came  out  of  the  country  up 
to  the  time  you  went  to  Faulder's?  I  do  not 
want  to  hurry  you.- —I  went  to  Smith*s  when 
1  returned  from  the  ootmtiy;  from  Smith's  I 
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went  to  my  aunt's,  in  Old  Bedlam,  and  was 
there  till  1  went  to  Faulder's. 

I  am  thrown  out  quite ;  you  have  changed 
the  whole  thing  upon  me  at  once— when  yon 
write  your  life  you  must  be  a  little  more  correct. 
I  will  just  take  it  down — ^how  long  is  it  ago 
since  you  lived  with  Smith  ? — ItaSier  better 
than  four  years ;  but  I  cannot  be  certain. 

What  did  you  leave  Smith  for  ? — We  bad 
some  words. 

Had  some  words — ^what  might  the  words 
be,  think  you? — I  do  not  know  I  am  sure 
exactly  now;  we  had  some  words,  and  upon 
that  account  we  parted. 

You  have  an  amazing  good  memory ;  yon 
have  repeated  a  whole  speech  a  man  made  at 
a  meeting;  but  you  cannot  remember  the  few 
words  tnat  passed  between  you  and  your 
roaster — now  try;  I  will  sit  down  and  give 
you  time. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £yre. — Why  do  not  you 
^ve  an  answer  ? — I  cannorrecollect  the  words, 
It  is  so  long  ago. 

Mr.  ErMne, — ^Then  you  do  not  remember 
the  words  ? — I  do  not 

When  you  have  words  with  a  man,  it  means 
yo^  had  a  quarrel — ^You  know  I  did  not  ask 
you  what  you  said  to  your  roaster,  and  what 
he  said  to  you ;  but  what  was  the  quarrel 
about — You  must  l^ave  a  strange  memory  for 
a  witness — who  is  to  repeat  a  whole  speech, 
if  you  do  not  remember  for  what  you-  left 
your  master — ^I  wish  you  would  look  at  those 
gentlemen ;  they  are  very  good  looking-men. 

Mr.  Attorney  GeneraC-^fAT.  Erskine  has 
said  repeatedly,  that  this  witness  had  repre* 
sented  that  he  stated  the  whole  speech  that 
Mr.  Yorke  made — I  say,  that  is  not  only  not 
correct,  but  it  is  very  far  from  correctness. 

Mr.  Ertkine. — I  am  exceedingly  glad  to  be 
corrected,  and  I  shall  esteem  it  no  interrup- 
tion whenever  you  do ;  because  I  am  so  used 
to  this  work  that  nothing  can  put  me  out — Do 
try  and  recollect  what  was  the  nature  of  the 
quarrel  between  you  and  Mr.  Smith. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — ^Do  you  recollect, 
and  if  you  do,  have  you  any  objection  to 
telling  us  ? — No. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — ^Then  do  you 
recollect  what  you  quarrelled  with  Mr.  Smith 
about? 

Mr.  Enkine, — ^I  am  entitled  to  have  the 
benefit  of  this  gentleman's  deportmentr— If 
your  lordship  wul  just  indulge  me  for  one 
moment. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  J?yrc.—Give  him  fair 
play.* 

*  Mr.  Burnett  (Treatise  on  various  branches 
of  the  Criminal  Law  of  Scotland,  chapter  18) 
thus  notices  the  English  method  of  dealing 
with  a  witness  on  cross-examination : 

**  Nor  do  we  allow  that  latitude,  it  may  be 
termed  licence,  to  counsel  in  the  cross-exami- 
nation which  is  permitted  in  England,  of  going 
frequently  out  of  the  cause,  and  putting  v^uU 
questiom  tAqf  pieau  to  a  witness,  in  order  to  try 
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Mr.  Ertftine— He  has  certainly  had  fair 
play— I  wish  we  had  as  fair  play;  but  that 
u  not  addressed  to  the  Court 

Mr.  Attorney  Genera/.— But  whom  do  you 
mean? 

Mr.  Ertlbifie.— I  say  the  prisoner  has  aright 
to  fair  play. 

Mr.  Garrov.->Butyou  said  it  was  not  said 
to  the  Court. 

Mr.  £rsAnne.— But  I  am  not  to  be  called  to 
order  by  the  b»r— Do  you  ordo  you  not  recollect 
what  was  the  cause  of  your  quarrel  with  your 
master  ?~-Soroe  words  that  happened  between 
the  shopman  and  me — ^We  had  words  first, 
and  then  my  master  and  I  had  some  words 
on  account  of  it,  and  then  we  parted. 

What  was  the  nature  of  the  (juarrel  between 
you  and  the  shopman,  which  led  to  the 
quarrel  between  you  and  your  master ;  because 
now  you  see  you  begin  to  recollect  it  ?— We 
had  some  high  words  and  he  called  me,  I 
said  I  would  not  be  put  upon. 

People  seldom  begin  to  abuse  one  another 
without  some  reason  ? — ^We  bad  words — ^I  was 
hot  as  well  as  him,  I  suppose — We  called  one 
another  fools — ^I  do  not  know  whether  we  did 
not  strike  one  another — he  wanted  to  be 
head — I  said  I  would  not  put  up  with  it. 

Who  was  be  ?--  His  name  is  Williams. 

What  is  his  Christian  name? — I  do  not 
recollect. 

his  ertdit,  or,  as  ma^  be  said  in  many  cases, 
his  temper ;  by  which  a  plain  and  honest 
witness  may  be  of\en  confounded,  and  an 
irritable  one  led  into  indiscretions  as  unbe- 
coming the  Court  as  injurious  to  the  cause  of 
truth  and  of  justice.  Fair  and  lionc&t  wit- 
nesses,—-those  who,  to  use  the  language  of 
'  the  Imperial  Rescript,  '  simpliciter  visi  sint 

*  dicere,  qui  non  unum  eundemque  meditatum 

*  sennoncm  altulerint,  sed  ad  ca  qute  interro- 

*  l^veras,   extempore    verisiinilia    responde- 

*  rint,'  are  entitled  to  the  fullest  protection 
of  the  law,  and  oueht  not  by  the  inge- 
nuity of  a  pleader  to  Be  led  into  perplexities 
and  seemmg  contradictions.  The  state  of 
society  in  our  neighbouring  country,— the 
description  of  those  who  oflen  appear  there 
as  witnesses  in  the  trial  of  crimes, — the 
greater  frequency  of  false  accusations,  and 
sometimes  of  vexatious  prosecutions,  and  tlie 
rule  of  evidence  that  the  testimony  of  one 
witness  mav  in  certain  cases  be  sufficient  to 
convict :  all  account  for,  and  perhaps  render 
necessary,  a  mode  of  examination  which  has 
hitherto  been  Uttie  known  in  Scotland." 

'*  It  is  this  licence  in  the  English  mode  of 
cross-examination  that  has  given  rise  to  a 
doubt  with  some  late  writers  on  the  English 
law,  whether  examinations  in  open  court  are 
in  eveiy  instance  preferable  to  private  exami- 
nations, taken  down  in  writing.  See  Evans's 
Appendix  to  Pothier's  Treatise  on  Obliga- 
tions, p.  936." — ^Burnett  on  the  Criminal 
Law  of  Scotland  p.  466.— See  also,  as  to  this, 
Peake*s  Law  of  Evidence,  ch.  3,  s.  9,  pp.  143 
et  teq,  and  ch.  3^  s.  6,  pp.  906  et  seq.  4th  edit 


Do  you  know  where  he  went  to  afterwards  ? 
-rl  do  not. 

Have  you  ever  seen  Mr.  Smith  since  you 
parted  from  him?-^Yes,  once. 

From  Mr.  Smith'sdid  you  go  to  your  aunt  ? 
You  told  me  before  that  you  had  gone  to 
your  aunt's,  and  returned  from  near  Salisbury 
to  Mr.  Smith's  ?— I  went  to  Mr.  Smith's  after 
returning  from  Salisbury ;  then  I  went  to  my 
aunt's  in  Old  Bethlem;  there  I  was  till  I 
went  to  Mr.  Faulder*s. 

You  are  sure  it  was  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  1793,  that  you  heard  all  this  about  pikes  ? 
— Yes. 

What  did  you  hear  at  the  third  meeting 
you  went  to? — ^I  cannot  say — I  took  no  paii* 
ticular  notice  of  any  thing  that  I  heard  but 
that  night. 

How  long  did  you  stay  the  third  time?— 
Till  between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock. 

At  what  time  did  you  ^o  in  the  evening  ?— 
About  eight— between  eight  and  nine. 

And  staid  till  between  eleven  and  twelve. 
—Yes. 

Do  you  recollect  anv  thing  said  that  third 
night  ?— I  won't  pretend  to  say  I  do  any  night, 
except  that  time  that  York  made  his  speech ; 
that  I  can  recollect  particularly— various 
things  were  read  over  at  different  times. 

what  were  you  doing  between  the  hours  of 
eight  and  twelve  at  night?— Sitting  there-^ 
they  kept  the  books  open,  and  they  admitted 
members,  till  nine  o'clock,  I  think  it  was. 

How  many  members  were  admitted  that 
night  ? — ^I  cannot  say. 

But  there  were  some  membeiv  admitted  ?— 
I  do  not  know  whether  any  members  were 
admitted  that  night — there  was  in  genera),  of 
nights;  but  the  books  were  kept  open  for 
admission  of  them  till  nine  o'clock. 

But  I  take  for  granted,  that  a  great  deal 
must  be  said  between  eight  and  nine,  and 
eleven  and  twelve;  because  you  know  you 
went  there  in  order  to  inform  ?— I  went  there 
to  hear  what  they  had  to  say. 

In  order  to  inform,  you  have  told  us  before 
—Then  did  you  hear  nothing  at  all?— I  took 
no  particular  notice  of  any  thins. 

You  went  the  fourth  night— (ud  you?— Yes. 

What  time  in  the  evening  did  you  go  the 
fourth  night  f — I  suppose  about  the  same  time. 

And  since  you  went  in  order  to  collect  in- 
formation, you  staid,  I  sunpose,  till  the  party 
broke  up.  What  was  saia  that  night  P— I  do 
not  recollect  any  thing  in  particular. 

Not  a  syllable?—!  do  not  recollect  any 
thing  at  all. 

What  time  did  you  go  the  fifth  night?— 
About  the  same  time,  I  suppose. 

And  staid,  of  course,  till  it  broke  up  ?-~ 
Yes. 

Can  you  recollect  nothing  that  passed  that 
fifth  night  ?— I  cannot  recollect  to  say  in  par- 
ticular wliat  nights  they  were— I  think  I  saw 
Mr.  Yorke  three  times  there-  -he  came  in  with 
another  person —he  said  they  had  been  to 
Newgate  to  Mr.  Prost,  and  that  he  was  to 
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be  pilloried  the  next  day — he  iaid  he  had  had 
some  words  with  Mr.  Kirby. 

What  did  you  bear  aaid  that  nicht  by 
Yorke  about  the  pikesP— I  never  heara  Yorice 
mention  about  the  pikes  that  I  know  of;  it 
was  a  person  in  the  room— I  do  not  think 
Yorke  was  there  the  night  the  pikes  were 
mentioned ;  it  was  a  person  came  in  from 
Sheffield,  and  said,  they  could  eti  pikes  at 
sixpence  a-piece  from  Sheffield;  another 
said,  he  thought  it  would  do  for  them  as  well 
as  for  the  people  of  Sheffield,  and  it  was  only 
living  upon  bread  and  cheese  for  one  day. 

So  that  is  all  that  you  can  remember  in  all 
the  times  that  you  attended  ?-^I  remember 
hearing  Yorke  speak  another  time  about  the 
army's  beine  defeated,  and  their  having  mop- 
sticks  to  defend  Frost  while  he  was  pilToriea. 

Was  this  on  the  seventh  night  ? — I  cannot 
say. 

Tkomoi  WkUekom  swom.^Examined  by  Mr. 

Bower. 

Were  you  at  any  time  a  member  of  the 
London  Correspondmg  Socie^  f — I  was. 

At  what  time  did  you  begin  to  be  a 
member  f^The  same  evening  as  the  witness 
that  was  last  examined. 

About  what  time  of  the  year — ^the  begin* 
ning,  the  middle,  or  the  end  ? — Towards  the 
latter  end  of  the  year. 

What  is  your  profession  ?^I  am  shopman 
to  a  bookseller. 

The  first  time  you  were  there  was  with  the 
last  witness,  Alexander  ? — ^It  was. 

Do  you  know  how  Alexander  came  to  go 
there? — ^I  believe  we  went  together. 

Did  Alexander  propose  it  to  you,  or  you  to 
himr-— I  cannot  sajr;  but  we  both  went  the 
same  evening,  I  believe. 

Were  you  both  admitted  the  same  night  f 
—Yes. 

How  bng  did  you  continue  a  member  ?— I 
believe  we  paid  for  a  quarter  that  evenine— I 
was  there,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  about 
four  or  five  times. 

Did  you  see  Mr.  Yorke  there  at  any  of  the 
times  ? — Only  once,  to  the  best  of  my  know- 
ledffe. 

How  long  did  you  continue  a  member  after 
the  night  you  had  seen  Mr.  Yorke  there  ?— I 
was  not  there  above  once  or  twice  after  that 

Have  you  quitted  the  society  ? — ^Yes, 

How  came  you  to  quit  it?— I  could  not 
conveniently  attend^!  left  my  situational 
did  not  know  any  particular  reason. 

You  remember  Mr.  Yorke  being  there  ? — I 
do  particularly. 

Were  there  few  or  many  people  in  the 
room  at  that  time  .'—There  might  be  from  forty 
to  sixty  people. 

Did  Mn  Yorke  come  in  as  an  ordinary 
member,  or  distinguish  himself  in  any  way  ? — 
He  came  in  as  uioueh  he  had  been  there 
bef  ore,  and  seemed  to  be  very  well  known.    . 

Did  he  say  anything? — He  made  »long 
speech;  I  left  him  speaking,  and  do  not 
r  emcmber  any  part  of  nis  speecb« 


Do  you  mean  that  there  mig^t  be  forty 
people  when  you  came  in,  or  when  you  went 
away  f— At  each  time  the  room  was  nearly 
fiill. 

Though  you  do  not  remember  the  words  of 
his  speech,  perhaps  you  can  recollect  enough 
to  say,  whether  it  was  a  moderate  or  violent 
speech,  or  what  the  subject  of  it  was?— He 
seemea  speaking  very  loud,  but  I  was  at  the 
Csrther  end  of  the  room  from  him. 

Cannot  you  take  upon  you  to  recollect  even 
what  the  substance  of  his  speech  was  ?— No ; 
not  a  sentence  I  could  not  swear  to. 

You  were  there  the  first  night  that  the 
other  witness  went  with  you? — I  believe  it 
was  the  first  night. 

Do  you  recollect,  before  you  went  out  of 
the  room,  whether  any  thing  was  said  about 
Yorke,  about  his  intentions  of  either  beine  in 
one  place  or  another,  about  going  abroad  or 
being  at  home,  or  anv  thing  of  that  kind  ?— 
I  uMerstood  sometning  uat  he  was  going 
abroad. 

From  whom? — I  believe  he  mentioned  it 
in  his  speech ;  I  did  not  mind  the  particular 
words;  or  whether  I  understood  it  from  any 
body  else  in  the  room,  I  am  not  certain ;  but 
I  understood  he  was  about  quittine  England. 

Whom  did  you  live  with  at  tne  time  vou 
became  a  member  of  this  society  ?— The  late 
Mr.  William  Owen,  in  Fleet- street. 

Where  did  you  bo  to  after  that? — To  Mr. 
Baxter's,  a  bookseller,  No.  81,  in  the  Strand, 

Do  you  recollect  enough  of  the  speech  that 
wan  made  by  Mr.  Yorke  on  that  night,  to  tell 
me  what  impression  it  inade  upon  your  mind 
at  that  timer 

Mr.  £rtftifi«.— This  cannot  possibly  be 
evidence. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £yre— -He  is  abl^  to 
give  no  account  at  all  of  it ;  and  as  to  any 
impression  upon  his  mind,  certainly  you  cannot 
ask  him  to  tiiat. 

Mr.  fiover.->Had  you  anv  conversation 
with  Alexander  afterwards  about  what  had 
passed  there  ?— I  saw  him  a  morning  or  two 
after  we  were  there ;  I  believe  I  might  ask 
him  how  long  he  staid  after  I  left  the  room, 
or  something  to  that  purpose. 

You  say  you  quitted  the  society  soon  after? 
—Very  soon  after ;  I  believe  I  was  not  there 
above  four  times. 

What  was  your  reason  for  quittine  the  so* 
ciety  ? — Because  I  left  the  situation  I  was  in* 

Had  you  no  other  reason  but  that? — I 
lodged  at  a  different  part  of  the  town,  and  had 
not  time  if  I  had  a  will  to  go. 

Was  vour  reason  entirely  because  you  had 
changed  your  situation,  or  had  you  any  other 
reason  besides? — ^Na;  if  I  had  retained  my 
situation,  I  should  have  gone  again  most 
likely. 

Have  you  always  said  that  that  was  your 
reason  ?  Recollect  yourself.— I  do  not  know 
that  I  have  said  any  thing  about  it ;  it  was  a 
matter  I  never  thought  to  be  questioned  on, 
and  never  troubled  myself  about  its 
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What  part  of  the  room  were  you  in— >were 
you  near  Mr.  Yorke  ?— No,  quite  the  reverse. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  'Eyrt. — How  lone  have 
you  known  Alexander  r— Some  monUis;  I 
cannot  say  how  long. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £vre. — ^What  was  his 
situation  ?--IIe  was  in  a  linen-draper's  shop. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  "Eyrt, — What  shop  was 
he  in  ? — At  the  first  of  my  knowledge  of  him 
at  Faulder*s  at  Holborn  Bridge. 

George  Widdison  sworn. — Examined  by 
Mr.  Bower, 

You  lived  at  Sheffield,  I  believe  ? — ^Yes. 

What  is  your  business? — ^A  hair- dresser. 

Have  you  any  other  employ  ? — A  turner. 

Were  you  at  any  time  a  member  of  the 
Constitutional  Society  at  Sheffield  ? — ^Yes. 

About  what  time  did  you  become  a  mem- 
ber P  '-I  do  not  know  exactly ;  it  is  about  two 
years  ago,  or  above  that. 

Were  you  at  any  time  a  delegate,  at  any 
division  of  that  meeting? — ^Yes. 

What  division  of  the  Sheffield  meeting 
were  you  a  delegate  of? — ^We  were  not  sepa- 
rated mto  divbions  at  that  tiine ;  we  were  all 
united,  and  used  to  meet  at  different  houses. 

When  was  the  separation  made ;  how  long 
after  you  became  a  member ;  do  you  recollect 
at  what  time  you  became  a  delegate  ? — ^I  can- 
not say. 

How  many  members  mieht  there  be  at  that 
time  ?^Som^  few  hundreds,  perhaps. 

Was  the  Fountain  one  of  the  houses  you 
met  at?— Yes. 

Do  you  remember,  at  any  time,  being  there 
at  any  meeUng  of  the  society  ?— Yes. 

How  manv  people  might  be  there  at  the 
time  ?— To  the  best  of  mv  recollection,  that 
was  the  first  time  I  attended,  and  there  was, 
perhaps,  about  two  hundred. 

And  that  is  about  two  years  ago? — Better 
than  two  years. 

How  long  did  vou  continue  a  member  of 
that  society  ? — Aoout  two  years. 

When  you  first  remember  tlie  society, 
where  did  they  hold  their  meetings  at  Sbe^ 
field  ? — At  that  house. 

Do  vou  know  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Yorke  r — Yes. 

Do  you  know  him  by  any  other  name  ?— I 
do  not. 

^  When  did  you  first  see  Mr.  Yorke ;  about 
what  time? — ^About  a  twelve-month  ago,  I 
believe. 

Where  was  it  ? — I  cannot  tell  exactly  the 
place  I  saw  him  at ;  either  at  Mr.  Gale's,  or 
Mr.  Marshall's. 

Did  you  ever  see  him.  at  any  time  af^er,  at 
any  of  the  meetings  of  tne  Constitutional  So- 
ciety?— ^Yes;  several. 

Do  you  recollect  at  any  time,  whether 
Mr.  Yorke  took  an  active  part ;  who  was 
chairman  ? — ^He  was  generally  chairman  when 
he  was  there. 

Was  he  of\en  there  ?— I  have  seen  him  at 
^boui  three  or  four  different  meetings. 


About  wliat  ^me,  aa  near  as  you  tan 
recollect,  did  you  see  him?— I  saw  him  atone 
meeting  in  Queen^street. 

When  was  that  ?— It  was  not  long  afUr  the 
execution  of  the  kihg  of  France^ 

When  did  you  see  nim  at  any  other  meet- 
ing?—I  saw  him  at  another  meeting,  at  the 
sign  of  the  Barrel 

How  long  was  that  meeting,  do  you  recol- 
lect,  afUr  tne  former  ? — I  cannot  recollect 

Do  you  recollect  any  thing  particular  in 
Mr.  Yorke's  conduct  and  speech,  when  you 
saw  him  at  the  Barrel  ?— I  do  not  recollect 
any  thing  particular  in  his  speech;  he  ap. 
peared  to  me  to  be  rather  iff  liquor,  at  the 
time  he  was  there. 

Do  you  remember  seeing  him,  at  any  time 
afler  that,  at  a  meeting  in  the  open  air?-^ 
Yes ;  I  saw  him  at  the  meeting  at  the  Castl^- 
hill. 

That  was  about  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber last  ;-^was  it  not  ?— No ;  April. 

What  was  done  at  that  meeting?— That 
was  the  meeting  that  the  pamphlet  you  have 
been  reading  was  proceeded  upon. 

Were  you  there  when  any  delegate  was 
elected  ? — I  have  been  there  whep  there  have 
been  delegates  elected. 

I  mean  a  delegate  to  the  Scotch  Conven* 
tion  ? — Oh !  I  was  there. 

When  was  that? — I  do  not  recollect  the 
time;  I  suppose  it  is  a  twelve-month  ago 
nearly. 

Who  was  the  delegate? — Matthew  Camp- 
bell Brown. 

What  was  he  ?— He  is  an  attorney  by  pro- 
fession, I  believe. 

Was  he  an  attorney  at  the  time  he  was 
elected  ?— Y^s,  he  was;  but  some  little  time 
before  that  he  used  to  act  as  a  player. 

Did  he  go  to  Edinbureh  in  consequence  of 
the  appointment  of  a  delegate  ?— I  believe  he 
did. 

Did  you  see  Mr.  Yorke,  at  any  time  in  the 
present  year,  at  Sheffield  ? — ^Yes. 

In  what  month? — ^I  think  the  first  time 
that  I  saw  him  was  the  latter  end  of  March, 
or  beginning  of  April. 

Did  you  attend  upon  him  ?-— I  was  employ- 
ed as  mur-dresser  to  him. 

Where  did  he  five  at  that  time?— At  one 
Mr.  Cawthome's. 

Had  you  an  opportunity,  when  you  were 
about  Mr.  Yorke,  to  know  what  he  was  do- 
ing; whether  writing  any  thing ;  or  what  he 
was  about  ?— I  do  not  know  in  particular  what 
he  was  about.  - 

Did  you  learn,  during  the  time  you  attend- 
ed Mr.  Yorke  there,  whether  any  address,  or 
any  thinfi;  was  going  forward  that  he  had  any 
sliare  in  T^l  cannot  say  I  did ;  I  saw  an  ad- 
dress afterwards  that  was  sud  to  be  wrote  by 
him. 

Were  you  ever  with  Mr.  Yorke,  at  any 
time  when  any  thing  was  said  about  arms  ? — 
Yes ;  I  was. 

What  time  was  that|  tell  us  the  circum- 
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stances  first  that  happened  respecting  arms, 
when  you  have  been  with  Mr.  Yorke,  and  fix 
the  time  y^hen  it  was } — ^It  was  some  time  in 
April,  I  think. 

In  April;— tell  me  what  passed  in  your 
presence,  at  Mr.  Yorke*s,  between  Yorke  and 
you,  respecting  arms? — I  do  not  know  par- 
ticularly what  passed  between  him  and  me ; 
it  was  the  general  talk  of  the  town,  at 
the  time  the  arms  first  began  making) 
and  Mr.  Yorke  and  me  had  spoken  about  it : 
and  other  people  likewise  had  been  there 
speaking  with  him  about  it. 
.  Who  had  been  tiiere  speaking  with  Yorke 
about  arms,  wlwn  you  have  been  with  him  ? 
— ^Not  when  I  have  been  with  him ;  but  peo- 

£le  that  have  been  there  with  him,  I  have 
eard  them  talking  about  them. 

Do  you  recollect  an^  particular  people  that 
you  liave  heard  talking  with  bim  about 
arms? — I  have  seen  different  people  there; 
but  I  do  not  know  whether  those  were  the 
people  that  had  been  tallung  to  him  about 
arms. 

Have  you  had  any  conversation  with  Yorke, 
or  instructions  from  hiur  ftbout  arms } — Not 
directly  with  him ;  I  made  some  myself. 

What  did  you  make? — I  made  a  dozen  for 
Hr.  Gale. 

Made  a  dozen  of  what? — Of  pike-shafts. 

Did  Mr.  Yorke  know  you  were  making 
them  ? — Yes,  he  did. 

You  were  makins  some  for  Gale ;  did 
Yorke  know  that?— &e  did. 

Did  you  tell  Yorke,  or  how  did  he  become 
.acquainted  with  it?— I  do  not  recollect  whe- 
ther he  spoke  first  to  me  upon  the  subject,  or 
I  to  him ;  he  asked  me  once  or  twice,  if  I  had 
made  them ;  I  told  him  I  was  making  them ;  and 
when  I  had  one  made,  I  carried  it  to  him  to 
ask  him,  if  he  thought  that  size  would  do  for 
them ;  he  said  he  thought  it  would,  or  to  that 
purpose. 

How  many  did  you  make  ? — ^About  a  dozen, 
or  a  dozen  and  a  half. 

Did  you  dispose  of  them  ? — No,  not  myself. 

What  became  of  them  ? — Mr.  Wilkmson 
took  them. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  is  a  magistrate  there  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  he  seize  them  all  ? — I  do  not  know; 
they  have  not  been  in  my  bouse  since. 

You  only  made  about  that  number  in  the 
whole  ? — Yes. 

Had  you  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Yorke 
respecting  the  purpose  for  which  these  things 
were  to  be  made  ?>— Not  particularly  with  him 
upon  It,  more  than  other  people ;  it  was  ge- 
nerally understood,  that  it  was  to  act  in  our 
own  defence. 

You  understood  it  was  to  act  in  your  own 
defence? — I  meant  to  have  one  in  my  own 
defence. 

Did  Mr.  Yorke  say  any  thing  to  you  about 
a  reform  in  parliament? — Yes. 

W'hat  passed  between  him  and  you,  res- 
pecting tne  reform  in  parliament  that  was 
sought  for'— We  never  had  much  about  it  be- 


tween ourselves,  but  what  passed  in  puUic ; 
he  has  chiefiy  delivered  his  sentiments  in 
public  about  it. 

Have  you  ever  had  conversation  with  him 
in  private  about  it  ?— I  have. 

Did  you  understand  from  him,  what  he 
meant  by  a  reform  in  parliament? — ^Yes. 

What  did  he  tell  you  ? — By  way  of  univcr* 
sal  suffrage. 

How  came  that  conversation  between  you  ? 
— I  do  not  know ;  it  was  a  thing  that  was  of- 
ten  spoken  of. 

Dia  Yorke  know  what  you  meant  by  a 
reform  in  parliament? — We  all  understood 
each  other,  as  I  always  understood,  that  we 
were  all  for  universal  suffrage. 

When  you  say  wty  whom  do  you  mean  ? — 
All  the  socictv. 

Did  you  inform  Mr.  Yorke  that  it  was  what 
you  understood  b>[  it? — I  do  not  recollect 
particularly  informing  him,  that  that  was  my 
meaning,  because  it  was  a  matter  generally 
agreed  upon  among  us,  and  so  there  was  not 
much  disputing  about  the  mode  of  reform. 

In  the  conversations  ^'ou  had  with  Mr. 
Yorke,  did  you  and  he  uniformly  agree  about 
what  vou  meant  by  a  reform  in  parliament, 
or  did  you  differ?— We  agreed  till  some  few 
weeks  before  Mr.  Yorke  leA  Sheffield  the  last 
time. 

In  what  did  you  disagree  with  him? — ^I 
disagreed  with  him  in  respect  of  universal  suf* 
frage. 

Did  you  tell  Yorke  so  ?— I  did. 

What  said  Yorke  to  that  ? — As  near  as  I  can 
recollect,  I  told  him,  when  I  went  one  morn- 
ing to  dress  him  as  usual,  that  I  thought  the 
plan  of  reform  we  were  upon  would  not  do : 
ne  asked  my  motives  for  it :  I  told  him,  I 
thought  it  would  carry  us  too  far. — W^cU,  says 
he,  I  have  studied  it  some  time  mys^elf ;  I 
have  read  various  authors  upon  the  subject ; 
and  I  cannot  see  that  any  reform  will  be  of 
service  to  the  nation,  except  that.»Vcrj^  well 
then,  says  I,  so  far  you  ana  I  differ  in  opinion, 
and  I  will  no  longer  subscribe  my  name  to  any 
thing  that  tends  to  universal  suffrage. — ^Very 
well,  he  said,  then  you  must  give  it  up ;  and 
there  the  conversation  broke  up. 

After  that,  did  you  continue  to  have  the 
same  sort  of  communication  with  Mr.  Yorke, 
upon  the  subject,  that  you  had  had  before, 
wxum  you  told  him  your  ideas  did  not  eo  to 
the  leneth  of  universal  sufirage  ? — No ;  f  had 
very  little  conversation  with  him  after  that,  it 
was  very  seldom  that  I  had  much  conversa- 
tion with  him  upon  the  subject,  when  I  was 
with  him,  for  my  stay  was  generally  short. 

AfWr  that  you  had  not  the  same  kind  of 
communication  ? — No. 

How  long  was  this  before  Mr.  Yorke  left 
Sheffield? — Perhaps  two  or  tluee  weeks  be- 
fore. 

Do  you  rememher  the  meeting  in  the  open 
air,  at  Sheificid,  in  the  month  of  i\pril?^ — 
Yes. 

Were  you  present  at  that  meeting  ?— Ycsi 
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Was  Mr.  Yorke  there  ?— He  was. 

Did  Mr.  Yorke  make  a  speech  there? — 
Yes;  he  spoke  at  coosiderable  leagth. 

Did  vou  hear  anv  part  of  his  speech  ? — Yes ; 
1  heard  a  good  deal  of  it. 
.    After  that  meeting  did  you  to  to  see  Gale  ? 
— ^Yes ;  I  had  seen  Gale  after  uiat 

Had  vou  any  conversation  with  Gale  or 
Yorke  about  bemg  paid  for  the  shaAs  you  had 
made? — ^Yes. 

Were  you  paid  for  them? — No. 

Whom  did  Yorke  tell  you  to  apply  to  for 

Fayroent  ? — He  did  not  say  in  particular  who 
was  to  apply  to  for  the  payment. 

Who  was  to  pay  you  ?— Those  people  that 
took  them  of  me,  I  expected  to  pav  me. 

Did  ypu  make  them  then  for  sale  ? — Yes. 

Did  any  person  buy  any  ? — No. 

You  do  not  know  that  the  magistrates  seized 
them,  do  you  ?---They  told  me  so. 

You  have  said  you  had  only  some  private 
conversations  with  Mr.  Yorke,  but  tnat  he 
held  many  other  conversations  that  were  not 
private  with  you ;  you  have  often  heard 
Lim  converse  upon  these  subjects  with  other 
persons,  not  private  ? — I  have  heard  him  speak 
with  different  people,  who  have  been  along 
with  him  at  different  times. 

What  have  you  heard  him  say  to  any  of 
these  persons  you  have  seen  him  with,  upon 
arms,  of  any  description  ;— doyou  know  Dar 
vison  ? — ^Yes. 

Have  you  ever  seen  him  with  them  ? — No. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  society  ? — ^Yes. 

Have  you  heard  Davison  say  any  thing  re- 
specting arms,  or  providing  arms  ? — Davison 
was  a  customer  of  mine,  and  he  and  I  fre- 
quently spoke  about  them. 

A  customer  of  yours ;  in  what  way  ? — In 
the  hair-dressing  business. 

Had  you  any  directions  from  Davison,  at 
any  time,  respecting  those  shafts  ? — Yes. 

What  conversation  had  you  with  him?— 
He  did  not  give  me  to  understand,  that  any 
particular  orders  were  given  for  them;  only 
that  the  people  in  general  began  to  call  out 
for  them;  that  they  thought  themselves  in 
danger,  from  the  state  of  the  people's  minds 
at  that  time. 

That  Davison  told  you  ? — ^Yes. 

You  understood  it  was  for  your  own  de- 
fence?— Yes. 

Had  you  any  of  the  books,  as  a  delegate  of 
this  society  ? — ^Yes. 

They  are  not  liere,  I  believe? — ^No;  I  be- 
lieve not. 

George  Widditon  cross-examined  by  Mr. 

Erskine, 

You  seem  a  decent  man ;  you  were  two 
years  a  member  of  this  society  ? — Yes. 

And  till  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  time 
that  you  have  been  speaking  of,  you  had  been 
of  the  same  opinion  with  the  rest  of  the  society* 
for  universal  suffrage  ? — ^Yes,  I  had. 

Were  you  a  friendof  your  king?— Undoubt- 
edly ;  and  of  the  qu^en,  both. 

VOL  XXIV.  1 


As  fkr  as  vou  could  collect  from  the  conveiw 
sation  and  behaviour  of  these  people,  with 
whom  for  two  years  you  had  associated,  and 
who  were  for  universal  suffrage,  did  they  ap- 
pear to  )rou  to  be  people  that  loved  the  king  P 
— Yes,  in  general. 

I  ask  you,  as  an  honest  man,  would  you 
have  contmued  for  two  years  in  that  society,  if 
you  had  not  had  reason  to  believe,  from  all 
vou  saw  and  heard,  that  they  were  people  that 
loved  their  kingP — No:  I  would  not  have 
continued  with  them,  if^I  had  thought  they 
acted  from  other  motives. 

You  did  not  think  that  universal  suflBrage 
was  inconsistent  with  love  to  your  kingP— - 
Undoubtedly  not 

What  was  generally  understood  by  univer- 
sal suffrage :  and  who  were  the  people  after 
which  your  society  stated  that  they  copied,  in 
their  desire  of  umversal  suffrage  f — ^Tne  first 
resolution  that  we  came  into,  in  that  business, 
was  what  we  took  fiY)m  the  duke  of  Rich- 
mond's plan. 

Of  universal  sufirage  P — ^Yes. 

Had  vou  any  of  the  publications,  at  that 
time,  of  the  duke  of  Richmond's  P — Yes ;  a 
good  many. 

Do  vou  remember  a  letter  to  colonel  Shar- 
xgan  that  was  published  P — Yes;  that  wasinit« 

Should  you  know  it,  if  I  were  to  show  it 
you  P — Yes. 

Was  it  ever  read  in  the  society  ?-»Yes;  I 
believe  it  has  been. 

Did  you  ever  hear  it  read  P — Yes :  I  have 
heard  it  read  several  times,  and  I  think  I  have 
heard  it  read  once  or  twice  in  the  society. 

Was  it  generallv  approved  of  P — Yes,  at 
the  time  that  we  adoptea  it. 

Is  that  it  P  [showing  the  witness  a  printed 
copy  of  the  duke  of  Richmond's  Letter  to  co- 
lonel Sharmanj.  Should  you  recollect,  if  I 
were  to  read  this  part  of  it  to  youP  Do 
you  recollect  this?—"  The  subject  of  a  parliar 
mcntary  reform  is  that  which,  of  all  others,  in 
my  opinion,  most  deserves  the  attention  of 
the  public,  as  I  conceive  it  would  include  every 
other  advantage  which  a  nation  can  wish ;  and 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that,  from 
every  consideration  which  I  have  been  able 
to  give  to  this  great  question,  that  for  many 
years  has  occupied  my  mind,  and  from  every 
day*s  experience  to  the  present  hour,  I  am 
more  ana  more  convinced,  that  the  restoring 
the  right  of  voting  universally  to  every  man, 
not  incapacitated  by  nature,  for  want  of  reason, 
or  by  law,  for  the  commission  of  crimes,  tqgfr* 
ther  with  annual  elections,  is  the  only  reform 
that  can  be  effectual  and  permanent;  I  am 
further  convinced,  that  it  is  the  only  reform 
that  is  practicable."— Yes,  that  is  it;  I  have 
read  it  frequently. 

Now  I  ask  you,  upon  your  oath,  whether, 
as  far  as  as  you  know  (what  passes  in  the 
heart  of  another  man  you  cannot  tell),  but  as 
far  as  you  have  collected  from  the  conversa^ 
tion  of  tlie  people  in  general  with  whom  vou 
associated,  aid  it  appear  to  you,  and  did  they 
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•eipress  themselves,  that  tliis  vs8  Ihek  ob- 
ject ? — Yes. 

Did  it  appear  to  you,  that  there  wm  anv 
dispositioQ  in  those  with  wliom  you  associated, 
to  compel  this  by  force  of  arms  P — I  never  un- 
derstood it  so. 

Was  it  from  any  fear  of  that  sort,  or  because 
you  changed  your  mind  on  the  idea  of  univer- 
sal Boflfrage,  you  thought  it  not  so  good  a  plan  P 
— I  did  not  think  the  people^s  minds  prepared 
£»rit. 

Do  you  still  continue  to  think  as  you  did, 
provide<l  ^eople^s minds  were  prepared  for  it? 
•—When  I  read  that,  I  looked  upon  the  plan 
that  was  laid  down  so  clear,  that  I  thought  it 
could  be  clone  without  any  kind  of  conhision, 
provided  the  people  were  acquainted  with  it ; 
out  from  circumstances  since,  and  upon  more 
mature  reflection,  I  had  reason  to  believe  they 
were  nut;  and  it  was  from  tlie  same  convic- 
tion, that  1  dissented  from  it,  though  I  at  first 
approved  of  it 

Were  you  a  member  of  this  soetetvat  the 
time  they  sent  their  delegate  to  Scotland  P — 
Yes,  I  was  at  that  time,  and  some  Ume  aAer- 

Did  you  think  you  were  doinz  any  harm  !  always  tmderstood'  that  it  was   in  public 
when  you  consented  to  the  sending  of  that  \  bodies  that  we  petitioned ;  our  matters  were 


Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyrt.^l  will  not  stop 
you,  but  it  is  conUary  to  my  practke  and  my 
opinion. 

Bftr.  Attamty  GeneraL^^l  hope  ^r  lord- 
ship will  2ive  us  the  same  law  on  our  side. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £yre.— In  a  cross^ 
mination  certainly. 

Mr.  Enkine.-^l  will  conform  myself 
near  as  I  can  to  your  lordship's  wish. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £yrc.— I  would  not  lny 
down  a  stricter  rule  in  a  case  like  this  than 
has  usually  prevailed — ^you  say  it  has  been 
your  usual  practice. 

Mr.  Attorney  Genera/.— -Those  gentlemen 
wIh>  asnst  me,  and  who  practise  in  the  same 
court,  say  it  is  not  so. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — ^I  think  if  you 
will  examine  the  witness,  so  as  that  we  may 
have  his  own  answers,  instead  of  echoinr 
your  words,  it  will  have  ten  times  more  efiiect 
with  the  jury. 

Mr.  Ertkine. — ^I  will  do  it  with  pleasure. 
Do  you  recollect  an^r  thmg  being  said  aboUl 
the  expediency  of  petitionine  parliament  from 
private  bodies  of  men  ? — I  oo  not  understand 
what  you  mean  by  private  bodies  of  men ;  I 


delegate  P — ^I  did  not  consent  to  it— I  happen- 
ed to  be  too  late,  or,  I  believe,  I  should  have 
fiven  my  consent;  but  I  should  not  have 
houeht  I  was  doing  any  harm  in  it. 

What  was  the  understanding  of  the  people 
of  that  society  of  the  nature  ofthat  which  was 
to  be  done  in  Scotland,  to  which  they  sent 
their  delegate  ? — ^I  never  understood  that  they 
liad  any  other  object  in  view  than  of  drawing 
up  an  address  to  the  nation,  and  likewise  a 
petitkm  to  the  govempaent,  the  parliament,  or 
some  other  branch  of  it. 

Did  you  ever  hear  any  of  them  say,  that 
petitioning  from  private  societies  of  men 
eouM  not  be  supposed  to  have  such  an  effisct 
upon  parliament? 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — Do  not  put  the 
very  words  in  the  witness's  mouth. 

Mr.  Ertkint, — ^Your  lordship  recollects  I 
am  in  a  cross-examination. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £yre.— You  are  not  to 
put  the  very  words  in  his  mouth,  even  on  a 
cross-exami  nation . 

Mr.  Attorn^  OeneriU, — ^It  is  a  misfortune 
that  that  has  been  the  course. 

Mr.  Erskinc. — It  has  been  usual  so  to  exa- 
mine on  a  cross-examination  in  the  court  in 
which  I  practice.* 


*  The  system  thus  sanctioned  in  England 
differs  from  that  which  prevails  in  ScoSand, 
as  appears  by  the  foUowmg  extract  from  Mr. 
Burnett's  Treatise : — 

^  ^  As  to  the  mode  of  examining  witnesses, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  observe,  that  it  has 
heen  aU  along  a  rule  in  our  practice,  not  to 
^permit  leading  questions  to  oe  put  to  wit- 
nesses; that  is,  such  as  from  tne  form  in 
wUch  they  are  put,  clearly  unply  and  point 


always  public. 

Was  it  ever  expressed  \n  any  body,  or 
from  any  thing  that  passed  in  your  presence 
in  the  society,  previous  to,  and  at  the  time  of 
sending  the  aelegate  to  Scotland,  that  thpy 
were  to  assume  all  the  functions  of  paiSa- 
ment,  and  be  themselves  a  parliament  f — 'Bj 
no  means ;  1  never  understood  it  in  that  tight. 
Was  there  any  thing  sud  by  any  of  them, 
as  if  that  was  their  conception  and  theb 
plan  P— No ;  I  never  understood  it  so. 

Would  you  have  been  a  part^  to  any  such 
thing,  if  you  had  understood  it  so?— No,  I 
hope  not. 

Then  did  it  appear  to  you,  from  what  you 
collected  {we  know  there  might  be  bad  men 
in  any  society)  but  from  what  you  collected 
in  general  of  the  disposition  of  your  society, 
from  what  ynu  heard  them  say,  and  the  sort 
of  people  th^  were — did  vou  then,  and  do 
you  now,  consider  them  to  be  people  attached 

out  to  the  witness  the  answer  which  Is  wished 
for,  as '  did  not  you  see,  &c.  9*  or '  vhu  itnot$of* 
Neither  do  we  make  any  distinction  in  this 
matter  between  a  willing  or  an  unwilling  wit- 
ness ;  nor  between  the  crou  and  cAief  exami- 
nation, as  was  expressly  found  in  the  case  of 
Stevenson  and  others  for  theft,  26  November 
1808 ;  differine  in  this  from  the  practice  in 
England,  which  allows  leading  duestions  to 
be  put  in  the  rrots-examination.^' — Burnett 
on  the  Criminal  Law  of  Scotland,  ch.  18, 
p.  465. 

With  respect  to  Leading  Questions,  see 
Roseweil's  case  in  this  Collection,  Vol.  10, 
p.  190,  Peake's  Law  of  Evidence,  chap.  8, 
sec.  6,  pp.  205,  et  seq,  4th  edit,  and  PhinippsTa 
Iaw  of  Evidence,  part  1|  ch.  8,  pp.  104^  108. 
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to  their  king,  at  the  same  time  that  they  were 
attached  to  their  own  freedom? — I  always 
looked  upon  them  in  the  same  light 

Are  you  speaking  now  your  own  senti- 
Bents  ?  —  Yes,  not  only  mine,  hut  what  I 
understood  were  the  sentiments  of  those  I 
was  associated  with. 

Then  you  look  upon  them  as  persons  at- 
tached to  their  king?—- Yes;  because  I  always 
looked  upon  it  that  the  king's  preservation 
aud  the  hberties  of  the  people  were  insepara- 
ble ;  and  I  believe  that  was  Uie  general  idea 
of  the  neople  that  were  concerned  in  the  so- 
ciety, tnat  conducted  it,  most,  if  not  all  of 
them. 

That  the  king's  preservation,  and  the  li- 
berty of  the  subiect,  were  inseparable? — I  al- 
Wsivs  understood  it  in  that  hght. 

Was  any  thing  said  about  arms  for  the  pur- 
pose of  resisting  the  kws  that  are  under  his 
majesty's  execution  ? — ^I  never  heard  it  men- 
tioned in  that  light. 

Was  any  thine  ever  said  in  your  society 
conceminK  arms  tor  attacking  the  king's  ma^ 
jesty,  andputting  down  the  laws  which  he 
was  to  execute  ? — ^Not  in  my  hearing. 

Was  what  was  said  about  arms  at  the  time 
the  hand-bill  was  put  out  ?--I  do  not  remem- 
ber arms  being  spoken  of  in  the  society ;  it 
was  generally  spoken  of  in  conversations  we 
had  m  each  other's  houses. 

When  you  made  a  pike  for  yourself,  what 
did  you  make  it  for  ?— To  defend  myself  pro- 
vided it  should  be  necessary. 

What  made  you  collect  at  that  time,  about 
the  month  of  April,  that  it  was  likely  you 
should  want  arms  for  vour  defence  ?— Because 
there  was  not  so  good  an  understanding  be- 
tween the  two  parties  as  there  was  before. 

Whom  do  you  mean  by  the  two  oarties? — 
The  one,  us  who  were  for  universei  suffrage, 
the  other,  who  opposed  it. 

Had  you  any  intention,  in  making  a  pike 
for  yourself,  to  defend  yourself  against  the 
xnagbtracy  of  the  country,  or  those  people 
who  might  illegally  attack  you  ?— Only  agdnst 
those  people  who  might  come  without  any 
legal  authority  from  the  magistrate,  or  from 
the  government 

From  what  you  knew  of  the  sentiments  of 
the  other  persons  of  the  society,  did  it  appear 
to  you  that  that  was  the  general  notion? — 
Yes,  I  always  understood  it  so ;  because  we 
have  many  times  been  threatened  in  different 
tompanies  that  we  have  been  in. 

Do  voamean  that  you  had  been  threaten- 
ed with  personal  violence? — ^Yes,  I  have  my- 
self in  different  companies  that  I  have  fre- 
quented; I  have  heard  them  remark,  those 
whom  we  generally  looked  upon  as  aristo- 
crats, or  whatever  name  you  might  give 
them,  some  of  the  violent  ones;  that  if  any 
thing  shoidd  happen,  that  if  an  invasion 
shoiud  take  place  m  this  countxyy  they  would 
destroy  their  enemies  at  home  arst  I  have 
heard  that  alleged  agalnat  me  and  my  friends 
ftequeotlxi 


What  answer  did  yo«  mdce  when  you 
heard  that  alleged  agunst  you  and  your 
friends  ? — I  do  not  know  in  particular  what 
reply  I  have  made;  sometimes  perhaps  I 
have  said,  that  I  hoped  that  was  not  the  ge- 
neral disposition  of  them ;  if  it  was,  we  should 
be  under  the  necessity  at  least  of  taking 
means  to  be  prepared  lor  them,  or  to  that 
effect 

_  Then  you,  and  those  with  whom  you  asso- 
ciated, were  well  disposed  to  the  government 
and  the  constitution  of  your  country  ? — ^Yes; 
I  never  had  any  intention  of  altering  it,  and 
never  understood  that  that  was  the  mtentioo 
of  the  society. 

Who  was  it,  if  there  was  an  invasion  in  the 
country,  that  said  they  would  make  an  attack 
upon  the  others?^ That  their  party  would; 
that  they  would  follow  the  example  of  the 
French. 

And  attack  you  and  your  assodates  ? — ^Yes. 

From  any  thing  that  passed  in  your  society 
relative  to  their  wish  of  universal  suffrage, 
was  there  any  thing  said  against  the  Lords' 
House  of  Parliament,  or  otdy  that  you  wanted 
universal  suffrage  in  the  Commons  ?^-That 
very  rarely  formed  any  part  of  the  conversa- 
tion with  re&pect  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
the  only  three  pamphlets  I  ever  saw  upon  it 
were  wrote  by  ma^or  Cartwright:  he  proposed 
some  alterations  m  respect  of  representation 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  with  respect  to  filling 
them  up  by  representation. 

That  was  the  only  book  you  ever  read  upom 
the  subject  ? — Yes. 

But  that  was  no  part  of  the  plan  of  your  so- 
ciety ? — ^No,  I  never  understood  that  that  was 
adopted ;  that  that  was  any  part  of  our  plan. 

Upon  the  whole,  am  I  to  understand  you 
that  you  continue  still  attached  to  the  king 
and  constitution? — ^Yes. 

You  say  you  saw  Mr.  Yorke  once  when  he 
was  drunk  ? — ^No,  he  was  not  drunk ;  but  did 
not  appear  tu  be  so  sober  a  man  as  generally 
he  is. 

Have  you  often  seen  Mr.  Yorke  attendmg 
at  your  meetings  which  you  have  been  speak- 
ing of  ?— I  have  seen  him  at  public  meetings 
some  few  times. 

With  the  exception  of  the  time  when  he  was 
a  lilUe  in  liquor,  as  you  say,  how  did  he  con- 
duct himself  in  his  conversations? — Gene- 
rally very  well,  from  what  I  saw  or  heacd  of 
him ;  he  used  to  get  a  litUe  warm  in  conver* 
sation  now  and  then. 

Qtorgt  Widdiaon  re-examined  by  Mr.  Bower. 

I  observed  you  said,  that,  in  general,  you 
thought  people  who  were  desirous  of  uniyes- 
sal  suffrage,  were  well  affected  to  the  king, 
you  said,  that  you  understood  so  in  general. 
You  heard  Mr.  Yorke's  speech;  now  did  it 
strike  you  that  he  was  one  of  those  people 
who  were  well  affected  to  the  king? 

ffuUiiaft.— The  speech  at  the  Castle-hdl, 
do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  B(w<r.— Yes. 
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Widdison. — I  had  not  sufficient  reason  to 
think  he  was  otherwise. 

Ax  other  times,  from  his  conversation,  did 
you  imasine  him  one  of  those  persons  who 
were  well  afiected  to  the  constitution  and  go- 
vernment?— I  had  never  reason  to  suspect 
otherwise. 

Did  you  happen  to  know  that  there  had 
been  a  communication  between  Davison  and 
some  persons  in  London,  about  sending  arms 
to  London } — ^I  never  knew  it  till  I  saw  the 
letter  published  in  the  newspaper. 

When  was  that  ? — ^In  the  latter  end  of  May 
last. 

Was  that  published  at  Sheffield  ? — ^Yes,  in 
a  newspaper,  at  Sheffield,  and  in  a  London 
paper,  I  believe. 

Tili  that  time  you  never  knew  that  there 
had  been  any  communication  between  Shef- 
field and  London  about  arms  ? — No. 

You  never  knew  that  the  convention  had 
any  other  object  but  to  petition  parliament 
-for  the  alteration  wanted? 

Widdison, — Do  you  mean  the  English  or 
Scotch  Convention  ? 

Mr.  Bower, — ^I'he  Scotch. 

Widdison.^l  never  understood  they  had 
any  other  object. 

You  never  understood  that  the  society  had 
any  other  object  in  sending  a  delegate  there, 
than  for  eflecting  a  reform  in  parliament ;  that 
was  what  you  understood  ?— Yes. 

Were  you  there  when  the  thanks  of  the 
Sheffield  society  were  voted  to  Mr.  Paine? — 
Yes,  I  was  a  member  of  it  at  the  time. 

Were  you  present  when  the  thanks  were 
voted  ? — ^I  cannot  remember. 

Have  you  read  Mr.  Paine's  books  then  ? — 
Yea- 
Then  I  may  take  it  you  are  of  opinion,  after 
reading  those  books,  that  the  thanks  of  the 
society  were  given  to  the  author  of  that  work 
by  people  properly  attached  to  the  king  and 
constitution  ?— Yes. 

Mr.  Bower, — ^Then  I  will  not  trouble  you 
with  any  farther  questions. 

Henry  Hill  swom^ — ^Examined  by  Mr.  Law, 

What  are  you  ?— A  cutler. 

You  live  at  Sheffield  ?— Yes. 

Were  y<m  at  any  time  a  member  of  the 
Constitutional  Society  at  that  place? — ^Yes. 

When  did  you  begin  to  be  a  member  of  it  ? 
«- As  soon  as  it  was  instituted,  the  second  or 
third  night. 

In  mhaX  year  was  it  instituted?-*!  think  in 
the  year  1792,  but  cannot  be  positive. 

How  long  did  you  continue  a  ^member  of 
that  society? — ^Verv  near  twelve  months,  as 
near  as  I  can  recollect. 

Do  you  remember  during  the  time  you 
were  a  member  of  that  society,  Mr.  Yorke's 
visiting  the  society  ?^ — Yes,  once. 

Do  you  remember  when  that  was?— -I  think 
in  the  year  1799. 

Do  you  remember  the  meeting  on  the  Cas- 
Uc-hiJl  ?— Yes. 


When  was  that  ?— That  was  in  last  April. 

Do  you  remember  the  lecture  on  the  Fast* 
day? — Yes. 

That  was  in  February,  1794  ?— Yes. 

Do  you  remember  af^er  this  lecture  had 
been  given  on  the  Fast-day,  any  talk  in  the 
town  about  arms  ?— Nut  till  some  time  after 
that. 

Do  you  remember  the  meeting  of  the  7th 
of  April,  1794  ?— Yes. 

About  that  time,  was  there  any  conversa- 
tion prevalent  in  the  town  about  providing 
yourselves  with  arras  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  know  Davison  ? — ^Yes. 

What  is  he  ? — A  printer. 

He  worked  for  Gale  ?— Yes. 

Mr.  Yorke  lodged  at  Gale's  at  one  time, 
did  he  not?^I  cannot  tell,  he^id  not  at  that 
time. 

Had  you  an  application  from  Gale,  to  make 
any  blades  for  pikes  ? — ^Yes. 

When  ?-— In  the  beginning  of  April. 

Did  he  order  any  particular  number  ? — ^No. 

What  orders  did  he  give  you  respecting  the 
making  of  them  ? 

Hi//. -^Do  you  mean  in  the  size  and 
number? 

Mr.  Lav.— In  both. — He  brought  a  bayonet 
for  me  as  a  pattern  to  make  them  by,  I  made 
one  in  a  bayonet  shape,  and  Davison  approved 
ofit. 

Did  he  tell  you  where  you  were  to  get  the 
iron ;  did  you  take  it  upon  his  credit  or  your 
own  ? — Upon  his  credit. 

Who  was  to  pay  you  for  the  workmanship? 
— ^Davison. 

Did  that  pike  you  made  from  that  model 
meet  Davison's  approbation?  —  He  did  ap- 
prove ofit. 

Did  you  carry  it  to  Camage's  ?— It  was  in 
Camajge's  house  he  saw  it. 

Dia  you  ever  meet  Yorke  at  Carnage's  ? — 
No,  I  was  desired  by  Davison  to  go  to  Yorke. 

Did  you  go  to  him  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  vou  show  him  any  of  those  blades  ?*- 
Yes. 

What  did  he  say  about  them? — At  the 
time  I  went  to  him,  he  had  iust  received  an 
account  of  Mr.  Walker's  trial,  at  Manchester, 
and  he  was  so  overjoyed,  that  he  had  very 
little  to  say  then  about  the  blade  that  I 
showed  him. 

Did  he  approve  of  it  ? — He  had  little  to 
say ;  I  do  not  know  whether  he  said  any  thing, 
he  was  so  overjoyed. 

He  was  going  off  to  Manchester  then  ?— 
No. 

At  any  subseauent  time,  had  you  anv  con- 
versation with  Yorke,  about  those  blades? — 
No. 

You  said  he  was  overjoyed,  what  was  he 
overjoyed  at?  —  At  beine  liberated  in  that 
indictment  with  Mr.  Waacer,  and  Dunn  pu* 
nished ;  Dunn  was  put  into  prison.* 

He  ssud  nothing  upon  that  occasion  re»* 

■      II,...        .       I     .1  .  .f  I     ■> 

•  See  Vol,  95,  p.  11Q6  of  this  Colieclran.   - 
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|>ecting  the  pike  ?— -Not  as  I  remeitiber  now. 

Did  you  ever  see  him  afterwards,  with  a 
pike  properly  mounted  upon  a  shaft  in  his 
nand  r— Yes. 

When  was  that,  how  long  after?— It  was 
sometime  after,  perhaps  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks;  I  cannot  justly  tell  when. 

Did  he  make  any  observations  upon  that 
pik^  so  prppared  and  mounted  P — As  little  as 
possible ;  there  were  some  youns  girls  in  the 
room  that  he  was  very  fond  of,  ne  took  it  in 
bis  hand,  and  pretended  to  give  it  a  push  at 
one  of  them. 

Did  Davison  apply  to  you  to  make  any 
greater  number  of  pikes  afterwards  ? — ^No ; 
when  he  first  gave  me  orders,  I  was  to  make 
80  long  as  he  employed  m.e. 

To  what  number  did  you  go  on  malung? — 
About  a  hundred  and  twenty,  or  a  hundred 
itnd  thirty. 

Did  Davison  take  up  these  and  pay  you 
for  them  ? — He  paid  me  for  some  of  them. 

Had  he  the  whole  of  that  hundred  and 
thirty  ?— Yes. 

Where  did  you  use  to  carry  them  to  when 
you  had  made  them? — Sometimes  I  took 
Ihem  to  my  own  lodgings,  sometimes  to  Wil- 
liam Carnage's. 

Did  you  deliver  them  to  Davison  at  Wil- 
liam Camage's? — ^If  he  was  there  I  delivered 
them  to  him,  if  not  I  left  them  there. 

What  pay  had  you  for  the  workmanship  ? 
—Two-pence  a  piece. 

You  saw  Davison's  letter  to  the  prisoner  ? 
—I  did. 

And  read  it? — ^I  did  not  read  it,  but  heard 
him  read  it. 

Did  he  say  any  thing  after  he  read  it,  re- 
specting any  demand  there  might  be  from  any 
other  quarter  for  those  pikes,  Xondon,  or  any 
where  else  ? — There  was  some  little  conver- 
sation about  it,  but  I  cannot  recollect  what  it 
was. 

Did  he  express  any  expectation  of  an  order 
from  anv  other  place,  for  pikes  of  the  same 
sort  ? — He  said  he  did  not  know  but  there 
xnifht  be  the  same  need  for  them  in  London, 
as  there  was  in  Sheffield. 

What  did  you  understand  to  be  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  prepared  at  Sneffield, 
and  which  might  make  them  likewise  wanted 
in  London  ?--To  act  upon  the  defensive,  in 
case  they  should  be  attacked  by  an  unlawful 
set  of  men. 

This  letter  was  to  the  prisoner  at  the  bar, 
as  secretarv  of  the  Corresponding  Society,  I 
understand?— J  do  not  know,  I  did  not  look 
at  the  direction. 

Did  Davison  say  whom  they  expected  would 
attack  them  ?— The  opposite  party  that  were 
in  Sheffield. 

But  in  London  who  was  to  attack  them  ? 
— I  cannot  say  any  thing  about  that,  there 
would  be  the  same  occasion  in  London  I  sup- 
pose as  in  Sheffield,  if  there  should  be  the 
'same  necessity. 

That  they  should  be  attacked  in  London 


by  the  same,  or  similar  people  as  in  Sheffield? 
—If  they  thould  be  attacked. 

How  soon  after  your  delivering  these  hun-* 
dred  and  thirty  pikes  to  Davison  did  he  ab- 
scond— when  di<l  he  leave  Sheffield  ?— I  think 
about  the  middle  of  May,  if  I  can  recollect 
right. 

H€nry  Hill  cross-»amined  by  Mr.  Cibbs, 

You  sav  you  were  a  member  of  the  C 
stitutional  ^iety,  fron.  the  time  tisat  they' 
first  came  together? — Y«s. 

I  suppose  you  would  not  have  been  a 
member  of  that  society,  i'jou  had  not  sup- 
posed it  would  have  been  aithful  to  the  king  ? 
— Certainly  not. 

Had  you  ever  an^  intenion  in  becoming  a 
member  of  that  society,  to  endeavour  to  dis- 
place the  king  from  his  throie  ? — ^No,  I  never 
heard  a  syllable  of  the  sort  a:  Sheffield. 

Do  you  suppose  that  was  lie  view  of  any 
of  those  who  were  members  ^f  the  society  ? 
— I  never  heard  them  decla«  it  was,  they 
were  always  friendly  to  the  king  for  any 
thing  that  ever  I  saw  by  them  I  never  saw 
any  thing  to  make  me  think  tb  contrair. 

What  reform  was  it  theywihed  to  have 
brought  about  ? — A  more  equal  fepresentatloa 
in  the  Commons  Hotise  or  Paliament,  as  I 
understood  it. 

Whose  plan  of  reform  in  paliament  did 
they  follow? — ^They  followed  lie  duke  of 
Richmond's  plan,  as  I  understood  there  were 
a  number  of  letters  distributed  inShdfield. 

Did  you  hear  the  members  of  tis  society 
say,  tliat  they  formed  themselvei  upon  the 
duke  of  Richmond's  plan,  that  th^  tollowcd 
his  plan  ?— Yes,  I  have  heard  tlat  said  se- 
veral times. 

There  were  some  pikes  prepard  at  Shef- 
field ;  what  was  the  reason  of  youi  preparing 
them? — From  the  opposite  party  istng  such 
threats,  even  in  the  dead  or  the  right,  they 
have  come  where  I  lod«;ed  and  insited  us  of 
a  night  when  we  have  been  in  bed  and  have 
sworn  they  would  pull  down  thchouseand 
bum  it,  calling  us  Jacobins,  andtidling  the 
house  Jacobin-hall,  because  the  ^iety  used 
to  meet  there,  some  divisions  of  t  before  I 
went  there. 

^nd  you  had  actual  reason  to  ocpect  dan« 
ger  from  them  ?^Yes,  by  their  thcats,  they 
have  even  shot  into  people's  houseman  armed 
set  of  people  that  made  a  paaae  in  the 
street;  and  when  going  hom<  at  twelve 
o'clock  at  night,  they  shot  unde  a  person's 
door. 

This  was  an  armed  set  of  petple  at  She^ 
field  ? — ^ThrjT  procured  arms  and  mraded  the 
street,  and  if  there  were  any  freat  victory 
gwned— — 

Upon  some  occasion  of  thb  sot,  they  fired 
through  or  under  one  of  the  doonf — They  did. 

Was  it  this  sort  of  conduc^  and  those 
threats,  that  induced  you  first  to  prepare 
arms  ? — 'So  other  thine,  no  othe  view. 

Had  you,  or  any  of  the  peopl»of  Sheffield, 
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»  Yiew  of  attacldiig  the  magislzacy  of  the 
country  with  those  arms  you  prepared?— No, 
far  from  it. 

Were  they  then  meant  roereW  for  your, 
own  defence?— Merely  for  self-deience* 

And  foT  no  other  piupose  * — ^For  no  other 
purpose,  that  ever  I  knew. 

Henry  Hill  re-examined  by  Mr.  La». 

Before  you  prepared  these  pikes  for  self 
defence,  dud  it  never  o:cur  to  you  to  mention 
to  Mr.  Wilkinson,  a  iiagistrate  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, that  you  were  in  need  of  this  de- 
fence, if  you  should  i>e  attacked? — ^I  do  not 
know  that  ever  thercwasany  complaint  to  him. 

Do  you  know  Mi.  Althorp  ? — ^No. 

Did  you  make  ( complamt  of  the  danger 
which  you  were  h  to  any  other  person  tnat 
you  can  name?«^I  do  not  know  that  any 
complaint  was  mide  to  a  magistrate. 

Or  to  any  othe:  person  that  you  can  name  ? 
—No. 

Ton  have  sail  you  were  well  affected  to  the 
King,  and  thatyou  had  no  objection  to  the 
House  of  Lons,  that  you  only  vranted  to  ef- 
fect a  reform  it  the  Commons  House  of  Par- 
liament?—Ye. 

Were  you  resent  at  the  time  thanks  were 
voted  to  Mr. .  aine  for  his  works  ? — No. 

Do  you  kow  that  a  vote  of  that  sort  was 
come  to  by  t)ur  society  ? — ^I  do  not  know  any 
thing  about  *t. 

You  do  no  in  fact  know  that  any  such  vote 
was  come  trby  your  society?—  No,  I  do  not 
know  any  tiiog  about  it, 

Robert  Miooefy^  sworn .•--exammed  by 
Mr.  Garrou. 

You  arei  joiner  at  Sheffield  ?— Yes. 

Wereyoi  a  member  of  the  Constitutional 
Society  fomed  in  that  place  ?— I  was  not  a 
re^ar  mmber  for  above  a  twelvemonth  be- 
fore I  wasipprehended. 

B^idesi^  general  meetings  of  the  society, 
had  they  fliy  meetings  which  were  called  dis» 
tckt  meeti|^  division  meetings  ? — ^They  had. 

Did  yov  Imow  a  person  w  the  name  of 
Henrv  Yoke  ?— Yes. 

Did  yonever  see  him  attending  at  any  of 
the  meetij^  ? — I  have  seen  him  at  some  of 
the  public  neetings. 

la  what  character  did  he  act?— As  a  speaker 
and  orator  vhenever  I  saw  him. 

Did  you  wcf  see  him  act  as  chairman?-^ 
Yes. 

When  yoi  say  you  saw  him  in  the  chwacter 
of  an  orator  do  you  mean  you  saw  him  ad- 
dBBMing  tfaepeople  ? — ^Yes. 

Whece  ?<-!  saw  him  at  a  meeting  at  the 
Caatle-hill,  aid  one  or  two  other  meetmgs. 

How  man'  people  might  be  present  at  the 
Caatlo-bill  ?-^I  think  not  less  taan  tea  tbou- 
iaiid. 

Unoa  thst  occasion  you  heard  Mr.  Yorke 
manngt^  iia  persons  assembled  there?«— 

WeiejouQMrcBoun^  to  hwv  and  collect 


distipctly  the  substance  of  what  he  said  ?— * 
No,  I  was  at  a  distance. 

Did  vou  stay  till  tiie  business  was  conr 
eluded  r— Yes. 

In  what  way  did  he  go  home  to  his  apart- 
ment?—A  coach  was  brought,  the  horses 
were  taken  out,  and  the  populace  drew  him 
home. 

Do  you  remember  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Cams^e  being  there  at  that  time  f — ^Yes. 

Didyou  hear  him  read  an^  resolutions?—! 
saw  him  up  reading  somethmg  which  I  un« 
derstood  to  be  the  resolutions ;  I  aflerwards 
saw  some  resolutions  in  the  Sheffield  paper. 

Was  that  newspaper  printed  by  Gale?-*^!! 


Did  Broomhead  act  as  secretary  to  that 
meeting  ? — ^He  did. 

Did  you  afler  tliat  see  Carnage  upon  the  bua- 
ness  at  your  shop  ? — Yes,  he  came  one  time^ 
and  brought  me  four  or  five  pike  blad^  ana 
spoke  to  me  to  make  three  dozen  of  handles. 

Who  came  with  him  when  he  came  to  you? 
— There  was  a  person  with  him,  I  do  not  re* 
collect  who. 

Did  the  person  who  came  with  him  bring 
any?— I  do  not  know  whether  each  had  some, 
or  one  brought  all  the  parcel. 

How  many  blades  might  Carnage  brins  to 
you  upon  the  wbole  to  be  fitted  into  handles  ? 
— ^There  were  blades  enough  to  answer  the 
shafts  he  had  ordered,  three  dozen. 

Did  you  learn  from  Carnage  what  the  pur- 
pose was  for  which  those  pikes  were  to  be 
made?— -No,  I  had  no  orders  from  him  but 
just  to  make  them,  I  did  not  inquire  any  thing 
about  the  purpose  they  were  for. 

Who  were  the  persons  in  general  that  were 
furnished  with  those  pikes  ? — I  never  knew 
who  they  were  for,  but  I  understood  by  Cam- 
age,  that  a  man  of  the  name  of  Davison  was 
to  take  them  from  hira,  or  he  had  dums 
for  them  so  far  as  I  should  be  paid  ready 
monev  for  them  whenthe^  were  done. 

Did  you  learn  in  the  society  from  members 
of  it  for  what  purpose  those  pikes  were  made? 
—I  did  not  know  farther  than  what  I  could 
collect  and  supposing  from  what  I  could  col- 
lect, that  they  were  for  self-defence.  ^ 

Self-defence  against  whom  ? — ^Against  peo- 
ple by  wliom  they  supposed  they  might  be 
illenuly  attacked,  for  reports  (and  only  reports 
as  licnow  of)  had  said  that  they  should  be  dis- 
persed ;  they  had  met  frequently  in  large 
meetinjgs^  and  many  of  the  opposite  opinion 
said,  t£st  thvy  should  be  dis|>ersed,  and  how 
far  they  might  influence  a  justice  of  the  peace 
or  any  booy  to  give  them  any  authority,  we 
supposed  aUttle  matter  might  have  done  it : 
they  might  have  used  some  meaq^  which 
they  supposed  roust  be  injurious  to  some  of 
the  parties,  and  they  got  these,  as  they  wished 
to  defend  themselves  in  case  vhey  should  hiB 
illegally  attacked. 

Do  you  reoollect  any  conversation  about  the 
time  of  any  of  your  public  meeting?,  with  r»- 
apecl  to  Um  dragoony  which  weie  in  the 
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ber  80  far  that  it  was  said-^— 

Mr.  £riMRe.-**Said  by  whom } 

Mr.  Garrov.— 'Was  it  said  by  Carnage,  or 
any  of  the  /nembers  of  the  society  f — 1  do 
not  know  by  whom,  buti  have  heaid  it  said.— 

Lord  Chief  Justice  JS^«.— Heard  it  said, 
where,  by  what  people  ?— Some  people  in 
town,  who  I  cannot  tell;  it  was  a  report,  it 
might  be  true,  or  might  be  false. 

Mr.  Gatrow, — ^To  which  of  those  meetings 
'did  the  conversation  about  dragoons  appfy, 
was  it  to  that  upon  the  Castle^ulfp 

Mr.  GtMr.— He  is  asked  to  what  meeting 
it  applied,  whether  it  applied  to  that  at  the 
Casue-hili ! 

Lord  Chief  Justie  Eyre, — The  question  is 
not  quite  so  correct  as  it  should  be,  because 
tile  object  is  to  see,  to  which  meeting  it  ap- 
plied. 

Previous  to  the  meeting  at  the  Castle-hill, 
and  how  long  fhrevious  to  Uiat,  had  there  been 
•ny  conversation  about  the  dragoons?— I 
know  of  none  before  that. 

After  that  meeting  at  the  Castle-hill,  did 
you  hear  from  Camage,  or  from  any  other 
taiember  of  your  socie^^  any  conversation  re- 
apeetinff  the  dragoons  m  the  neighbourhood 
of  Sheffield?— Not  from  any  of  the  society,  I 
^  not  know  who  it  might  be  from  that  I 
heard  it 

•    Attend,  do  you  mean  to  say,  that  yoa  did 
not  hear  it  from  Camage  ?— I  did  not 

Nor  from  Davison  P-  —No. 

Nor  from  Broomhead  ?— No. 

Nor  from  Gale  ? — No. 

And  in  general,  not  from  any  member  of 
the  society  ?-  >-Not  from  any  one  particular 
•man. 

I  do  not  ask  you  from  any  one  particular 
man  ;  were  there  any  dragoons  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Sheffield  ?— There  were. 

When  you  were  in  Camage's  shop  at  any 
time,  did  you  see  any  leaden  instrument,  or 
model  of  an  instrument  ?— I  did. 

What  was  it  ?— It  was  what  was  called  to 
me.  in  the  privy  council,  a  night-cat;  it  was 
called  when  it  was  shown  to  me  a  cat. 

What  passed  at  the  time  that  that  cat  so 
called,  was  shown  you  in  Camage^s  shop  ?— 
It  was  lying  in  the  window  ^  I  took  it  up  and 
"examined  it  to  see  what  it  was,  and  asked 
Irhatthatwas;  he  told  me  as  he  had  been  told 
I  suspose,  he  said  it  was  an  instrument  that 
was,  or  might  be  made  use  of  to  throw  in  the 
Bireets;  it  would  lie  pointed  upwards,  which 
would  prevent  horses  from  travelling  in  the 
Streets. 

Did  it  seem  toyou,that  the  instrument  was 
well  enough  calculated  to  do  what  he  stated  it 
had,  or  might  have  done  ?— It  did. 

At  any  way  it  presented  a  point?— Yes. 

Where  did  he  sUte  he  had  been  told  such 
tn instrument  had  been  used?— He  never 
told  me  that  any  such  instrument  had  been 
tised* 

You  said  it  was  an  instrument  that  had  been 


or  mieht  be  used  to  throw  in  the  alteelii  it 
would  lie  pointed  upwards,  which  would  pr^ 
vent  horses  from  travelling  in  the  streets,  did 
he  mention  any  town  in  the  course  of  that 
conversation  ?— No. 

Who  was  present  besides  Camage  at  thd 
time  that  passed  ?— Nobody  but  Camage 
and  me. 

At  any  time  when  you  were  present  at  Cam- 
age's  shop,  did  you  see  any  blades  for  jHkee 
brought  home  by  any  body  ?— Yes,  I  once  saw 
some  brought  in  by  a  man. 

How  many  ?— A  few,  perhaps  ux  or  el^t; 
I  do  not  recollect 

Did  you  see  any  pike  complete  at  Cam* 
age's  ?— I  never  saw  any  but  piut  of  them  tha 
I  made. 

That  is  to  say  your  shafts  and  his  blades 
made  complete  pikes?— > Yes. 

[A  pike  brought  into  court] 

Is  that  the  sort  of  instrument  that  yoa 
made  ?— Yes. 

What  is  the  shaft  made  of?— That  is  mad» 
of  deal. 

That  is  not  shod,  is  it?-^No,  fioHung  but 
the  wood. 

Nor  loaded,  is  it  ?— No,  there  is  nollnng 
in  it 

Do  you  remember  Mr.  Davison  maki]M| 
any  application  to  you  with  respect  to  letters  r 
—Yes ;  I  remember  him  asking  me  to  let  a 
letter  or  two  be  directed  to  be  left  with  me  for 
him ;  I  told  him  he  might  if  he  pleased  direct 
his  correspondent  to  mrect  his  letters  to  be 
left  with  me ;  I  do  not  know  any  thing  more 
about  it,  for  I  never  had  any  letters. 

That  blade  fits  into  the  hoop  at  the  top 
and  takes  out  occasionally,  does  it  not  ?•— No, 
it  is  fastin. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  knew  of  Dav^ 
^on's  correspondence  in  London,  upon  the 
subject  of  pike-blades? — ^No,  I  know  that  I 
did  not  know  of  any  of  his  correspondents. 

You  did  not  know  of  that  letter  that  he 
wrote  from  Sheffield  ?— -No. 

How  long  had  Davison  come  from  Leeds  to 
Sheffield  ? — I  suppose  he  might  be  two  months, 
I  suppose  not  more. 

Robert  Jfoody.— Cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Ertkine. 

If  I  understand  you  right,  Davison  had  writ- 
ten some  letter  or  letters  which  you  knew  no- 
thing of,  and  if  any  answers  were  to  come  to 
those  letters  that  he  might  have  written,  they 
were  to  come  to  your  hands  ?— Yes. 

None  ever  came  to  your  hands  ?— -No. 

How  long  were  you  a  member  of  this  so- 
ciety ?— A  year. 

Were  you  a  member  at  the  time  that  the 
delerate  went  ?— No. 

What  was  this  cat,  a  large  thing,  or  a  small 
thing  ?— A  littie  thinju  the  tines  might  be  an 
inch  long,  and  it  would  stand  an  inch  and  a 
half  high,  or  so,  when  it  was  down. 

Were  any  made  from  that  model  f  did  you 
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evffc  see  one  ?— No,  I  never  heard  of,  o^  saw 

any. 

Was  this  thing  concealed  ?*^No,  it  lay  open 
iU  the  shop. 

Then  any  body  who  had  passed  by  might 
have  seen  it  of  course? — ^Any  body  wat  had 
gone  where  he  was  at  work,  might  have  seen 
iL 

DidTyou  ever  hear  any  orders  to  make  any 
from  ity  or  see  any  made  from  it  ? — No. 

Did  you  ever  see  »  real  one  in  your  life  ?^- 
No. 

Did  you  frequent  the  society  much  ? — ^Not 
of  a  year  back ;  i  had  not  before  I  was  brougiit 
away. 

£iought  awaj^  by  what  ? — ^In  custody  here. 

Up  to  the  time  that  you  were  taken  into 
custody,  was  any  thing  said  in  your  hearing 
.  a^nst  the  king*?-— I  never  heanl  anything 
said  against  the  kine. 

Were  you  }rourself  a  friend  to  your  king  and 
the  constitutMUy  as  well  as  you  understood 
it? — ^YeSy  I  was,  I  believed  him  to  be  a  eood 
man,  and  it  would  be  a  crime  to  do  any  thing 
against  a  sood  man. 

Were  the  people  with  whom  you  associated, 
decent,  well-behaved  people  ? — Yes,  I  always 
endeavoured  to  get  into  the  comipany  of  those 
who  were  better  informed  than  myself,  in 
order  that  I  might  get  imoroved. 

You  say  that  it  was  about  the  month  of 
April  that  they  first  began  to  see  about  these 
pikes  ? — It  was. 

Was  tliere  ever  any  thing  said  about  pikes, 
before  those  threats  of  some  people  at  Shef- 
field that  frightened  you  ? — No,  I  never  heanl 
of  any. 

And  how  many  were  made  in  consequence 
of  the  ap{>rehension  that  some  people  had 
that  they  might  be  ill-used  ? — ^There  were  very 
few  made;  Carnage  ordered  of  me  three 
dozen,  and  I  made  two  dozen  and  nine  or 
ten. 

Do  vou  know  of  any  others  having  been 
made  besides  those? — Widdison  made  some 
handles  1  understood,  but  I  understood  that 
no  pikes  had  been  made. 

If  you  had  understood  they  were  made  for 
the  wicked  purpose  of  making  an  attack  upon 
the  government,  would  you  have  had  any 
handin  making  them  ?— I  would  not 

Robert  Moody  re-examined  by  Mr.  Garrow, 

How  early  had  you  apprehensions  of  those 
attacks  ?— Only  lately,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months,  before  I  was  brought  from  Sheffield. 

Were  there  any  pikes  maide  that  you  know 
of^  until  Sheffield  and  its  neighbourhood 
began  to  raise  volunteer  companies  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  country? — Those  werQ  made 
before. 

How  long  before? — Perhaps  two  or  three 
weeks ;  they  were  not  made  before  they  were 
talked  of. 

You  told  me  what  you  apprehended  was, 
that  a  xna^istrate  would  lend  his  authority 
upon  a  little^  to  disperse  your  meeting,  and 


to  resist;  that  was  your  object— ^Did  I  take 
you  right  ?— It  might  be  so,  or  they  might 
take  upon  themselves  to  disperse  us  without 
the  authority  of  a  magistrate. 

In  either  case  those  instruments  were  to  be 
used  for  your  defence  ?— If  it  was  found  no- 


About  thiscat,  as  it  was  called ;  supposing 
a  number  of  these  cats,  not  made  of  lead  as 
the  model  was,  but  of  iron,  to  have  beea 
thrown  into  the  roads,  I  ask  you,  whether 
they  were  not  most  effectual  instruments  t» 
have  prevented  any  cavalry  acting? — ^It  ap* 
pears  so  to  me. 

John  Edw€rd$  sworn. — ^Examined   by   Mr. 

Garrow, 

What  are  you  by  business? — A  silversmith 

Were  you  a  member  of  the  London  Corres^ 
ponding  Society,  as  it  was  called  ? — ^Yes. 

Do  you  know  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  Mr. 
Hardy  ?— Yes. 

Did  you  know  him  in  any  character  eoi^ 
nected  with  the  London  Corresponding  So- 
ciety ? — I  understood  he  was  secretary  to  the 
London  Corresponding  Society. 

Did  you,  at  any  time^  receive  any  directioa 
from  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  to  any  person  at 
Sheffield  ? — ^I  did  receive  a  direction. 

To  whom  was  that  direction? — I  cannol 
recollect  the  name. 

Could  you  recollect  the  name,  do  you  think, 
if  you  heard  it  ? — I  have  been  told  since  I  have 
been  in  custody  the  name,  but  I  cannot 
swear  thftt  that  is  the  name  of  the  person. 

At  what  time  was  that  direction  furnished 
you,  by  Mr.  Hardy  to  some  person  at  Shef- 
field ;  no  matter  who  he  is,  or  what  his  nanw 
is  ? — ^I  think  in  the  month  of  April,  I  cannot 
be  certain. 

What  year  ?— In  1794. 

For  what  purpose  was  that  direction  given 
to  you  by  Mr.  Hardy,  and  what  was  to  be 
supplied  in  consequence  of  it  ? — ^I  went  to 
Mr.  Hardy,  one  day,  at  his  house ;  I  asked 
him  whether  he  was  goine  to  send  toSheffield, 
I  should  be  much  obliged  to  him  if  he  would 
inclose  a  few  lines  to  some  person  at  Sheffield^ 
if  they  could  inform  me  if  there  was  any  per- 
son there  that  could  forge  the  blades  of'^som^ 
pikes. 

Did  the  prisoner,  in  consequence  of  that  ap* 
plication,  furnish  you  with  any  direction  to 
any  person  at  Sheffield? — ^Mr.  Hardy  read 
part  of  a  letter  to  me,  and  gave  me  a  direc- 
tion to  a  person  at  Sheffield,  wrote  on  a  small 
piece  of  paper. 

What  was  the  purport  of  that  which  he 
read  to  you,  as  part  or  the  letter  from  Shef- 
field?— 1  cannot  recollect  the  purport  of  it  aft 
present. 

The  substance  of  it?— -That  a  plan  had 
been  formed  there  to  forge  Uades  for  the 
people  at  Sheffield. 

This  was  upon  your  application  to  him  for 
a  direction  to  somebody  at  Sheffield,  to  mako 
blades  for  pikes  ? — Yes. 
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VThat  did  you  do  in  consequence  of  that  ? — 

I  spoke  to  two  or  three  or  the  members  of 
the  London  Corresponding  Society,  and  I 
understood  that  there  were  several  persons 
who  wished  to  furnish  themselves  witn  such 
things;  and  as  such  I  took  upon  myself  to 
go  to  Mr.  Hardy,  to  know  who  I  could  send 
to  at  Sheffield^  to  get  them ;  and  a  meeting 
wias  to  have  taken  place  on  the  Friday  before 
Mr.  Hardy  was  taken  up. 
-  Where  was  that  meeting  to  have  taken 
place,  on  the  Friday  before  the  prisoner  was 
apprehended  f — At  the  Parrot,  in  Green  Ar* 
bour-courty  in  the  Old  Bailey. 

For  what  purpose  f  ^Thev  were  to  have  met 
there;  and  any  person  that  put  down  the 
money  might  have  them  ;  the  nlades  were  to 
be  sent  up  from  Sheffield  to  London. 

What  sum  of  money  was  to  be  put  down 
by  those  who  chose  to  have  blades,  for 
pikes  from  Sheffield  ?— One  shilling  I  under- 
stood. 

Was  that  conversation  at  any  division 
meeting  of  the  London  Corresponding  So- 
ciety ?— No. 

Was  this  communication  with  the  prisoner 
mentioned  at  any  division  meeting  ? — No. 

What  number  did  you  belong  to  ? — ^No.  29. 

Were  you  present  at  any  time  at  No.  84  ?— 
Yes,  I  think  I  have  been. 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Gos- 
ling?—Yes. 

Do  you  know  another  person  of  the  name 
ofHillier?— Yes. 

A  person  of  the  name  of  Baxter  } — ^Yes. 

Spence? — Yes. 
'  What  division  was  Baxter  delegate  for  ? — 
I  do  not  know. 

Was  he  a  delegate  to  any  of  the  committees 
of  the  ("orresponaing  Society  ? — He  was. 

Was  Spence  ? — He  was. 

Was  this  plan  of  sending  to  Sheffield  for 
]Mke  blades,  mentioned  to  any  of  those  per- 
sons  ?— I  mentioned  it  to  Baxter,  to  Spence, 
and  to  Hillier. 

Do  you  know  of  any  place  in  the  borough 
ofSouthwark,  where  there  was  any  meetius 
connected  with  this  subject? — I  have  heard 
there  was  a  place. 

Did  you  ever  hear  from  Mr.  Hardy,  or  any 
member  of  the  London  Corresponding  So- 
ciety, that  there  was  such  a  place  ? — I  neard 
there  was  a  place  in  the  Borough. 

Of  what  sort,  and  for  what  purpose  ? — A 
place  where  they  met  to  learn  the  exercise. 

What  exercise  ? — ^To  learn  the  use  of  the 
musket. 

Was  there  any  subscription  at  that  place  in 
the  Borough,  where  the  use  of  the  musket 
was  to  be  Teamed,  for  any  and  what  purpose  ? 
—I  do  not  know. 

Did  you  learn  from  any  of  the  members  of 
that  societv  that  there  was  ?— -Never. 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Hig- 
gins? — Yes. 

.  And  a  person  of  the  name  of  Oodwin  ? — 
Yes. 
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Were  they  members  of  the  London  Corres- 
ponding Society  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  learn  from  them,  or  from  either  of 
them,  whether  there  was  anv  society  of  the 
sort  you  have  just  mentioned  ? — I  have  una 
derstood  from  Godwin,  that  there  was  a  so- 
cieW  in  the  Borough,  but  I  was  never  there. 

You  learned  then,  from  this  man,  who  was 
a  member  of  the  London  Corresponding  So- 
ciety, that  there  was  a  place  in  the  Borough 
where  they  learned  the  use  of  the  musket?— 
He  told  me  so. 

Did  you  leam  from  him,  whether  he  be^ 
longed  to  it«  or  not  ? — No. 

Did  you  learn  from  him,  or  from  any  other 
member  of  the  London  Corresponding  So- 
cietv, where  that  society,  for  learning  the  use 
of  the  musket,  met? — No. 

Do  you  know  a  place,  called  Bandy  Leg 
Walk  ? — I  have  heard  of  it,  but  I  never  wacr 
there. 
I  Have  you  heard  of  that  place  from  Hillier, 
Baxter,  Spence,  or  Higgins,  whom  you  have 
stated  to  be  members  of  the  Corresponding 
Society? — I  did  not  hear  where  it  was. 

Did  you  know  a  person,  called  FranklowV 
— I  have  heard  of  him. 

Was  he  a  member  of  the  society? — I  be- 
lieve he  was ;  but  he  was  not  a  member  of  the 
division  I  belonged  to. 

Do  vou  know  where  Franklow  lived  ? — I 
have  known  since  I  have  been  in  custody, 
that  he  lived  at  Lambeth,  but  I  did  not  knovf 
before. 

Mr.  ErtAtiiM.— Does  your  lordship  take  it, 
that  what  was  said  by  Higgins  or  Hillier  is 
evidence  ? 

Mr.  O arrow, — I  submit  it  is  evidence. 

Mr.  £r«Mne.— I  submit  to  the  Court,  that 
it  is  not  evidence ;  I  shall  not  argue  it. 

Mr.  Garroa, — ^Nor  shall  I. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — I  consider  that 
point  to  have  been  determined  by  the  majority 
of  the  judges. 

Mr.  Garrooo. — ^Did  you  know  of  any  asso- 
ciation at  Lambeth? — I  have  heard  of  it. 

Did  you  hear  of  that  from  Franklow  ? — I 
never  saw  him,  till  I  saw  him  in  the  privy 
council  chamber. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  it,  from  any  member 
of  that  association  ? — I  remember  something 
was  mentioned  of  it  soon  after  I  went  to  the 
division  ;  something  was  said  about  it,  but  by 
whom  I  cannot  tell. 

What  was  stated  at  that  meeting  .of  the 
division,  at  which  there  was  conversationr 
about  Franklow's  association  f — I  understood 
that  there  was  a  meeting,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Lambeth  Loyal  Assodation ;  that  was 
all  I  understood  about  it 

Did  you  hear  i^t  that,  or  any  other  meeting 
of  the  society,  of  what  number  that  meeting 
at  Franklow's  was  composed;  how  many 
persons  attended  it  ? — ^I  never  knew  how 
many  persons  attended  it ;  I  understood  that 
tlie  number,  when  it  was  completed,  was  ta 
be  sixty. 
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You  understood,  at  ib«l  me^Uilg  of  the 

division,  ttiat  it  was  to  be  sixty«  when  fuUf— ^ 

For  what  purpose  did  titat  asaociatioo  meet  ? 
— That  I  cannot  tell,  for  I  waa  never  tiicfe. 

For  what  purpose  was  it  stated,  io  the  Lon* 
doD  Corresponaiog  Society,  at  the  divtsioQ 
meeting,  that  tbev  met? — I  never  heard  an^ 
thipg  stated  of  wnai  was  the  purpose  of  their 
meeting. 

Di4  you  ever  hear  that  (hal  society*  or  any 
other  division  of  the  London  CorrespoDdiqg 
Society,  bad  arms  ?— I  nev^r  heard  any  thing 
mentioned  of  that  society,  but  wb^  I  have 
JM;»t  now  stated. 

What  was  this  iissociatioa  at  Franklow's 
ibr? — I  could  pot  tell,  for  oolhingofthc  kind 
was  ever  mentioned. 

Did  you  hear  fiom  any  tiody,  inaoy  of  the 
meetinss  of  the  Correspoudmg  Spaety,  in 
what  area^  those  persons  who  attended 
pranklow'a  meeting  assembied  ?^-No ;  I  did 
aol  hear. 

Do  you  know  in  what  dreas  they  aaaembled  P 
— They  had  a  blue  coat,  as^  red  collar ;  I 
think  I  saw  Fraoklow  in  his  dresa. 

Was  there  any  other  part  of  the  dresa  that 
was  regimental,  or  was  like  regimental  f — 
White  waistcoat  and  breeches. 

In  that  dress  you  saw  Franklov  himself  P — 
TeSyOnce. 

lord  Chief  Justice  JS^yf  e. — When  was  it  you 
saw  Franklow  so  dressed? — ^It  was  at  the 
dinner  at  the  Globe-tavern. 

Mr.  Garrom. — ^When  was  that  dfflnerf — 
On  the  80th  of  January. 

The  anniversary  dinner? — Yes. 

At  that  dinner  Franklow  appeared  in  the 
dress  that  you  have  mentioned  f— Yes. 

Do  you  know  of  any  meetins  of  any  mmiber 
of  persons  of  the  Corresponding^Society,  at 
the  Three  Tuns,  at  Soow*hiU?-?rhe  division 
%%  used  to  meet  there. 

Do  you  know  of  any  proposal  in  the  Cor- 
xesponding  Society,  for  mstructing  that  divi- 
sion in  the  use  ofarms  ? — ^No ;  I  cannot  say 
I  recollect  any. 

Do  you  know  of  any  meeting  of  any  num- 
ber of  persons,  for  that  purpose,  at  the  Three 
Tuns,  on  Snow-hill,  to  the  number  of  sixteen, 
or  thereabouts  ? — ^Yes  ;  I  recollect  there  waa 
one  evening  about  sixteen  persons  met. 

Were  you  one  ? — I  was. 

What  was  the  purpose  of  that  meeting? — ^I 
had  spoke  to  several  of  the  members  myself, 
before  that  meeting  took  place,  for  them  to 
meet  there;  and,  if  they  thought  proper,  to 
form  an  association  like  that  of  the  Lambeth 
Association,  but  no  person  would. 

Ko  person  would  agree  to  that  proposal  ? — 
No. 

Were  those  sixteen  members  of  the  divi- 
aion  No.  2S  ? — I  do  not  know  what  divisions 
the^  were  members  of;  they  were  of  several 
divisions,  I  believe. 

When  was  it  that  that  meeting  was  held  at 
the  Three  Tuns,  Snow-hill  ?^I  cannot  recol- 
lect when  it  was. 


Refure  or  afler  the  aaaiv^rsafy  dianer?— * 
Before  that  a  long  while. 

In  the  London  Corresponding  Society  was 
there  any  coniroitlee,  wnich  was  called  the 
secret  committee,  for  dispatch  of  business  ?^- 
I  understooit  there  was. 

l>id  vou  understand,  from  any  of  the  mem« 
hers  of  the  society,  that  there  waa  I — ^Yea. 

Lord  Ctiief  Justice  Eyre, — Sixteen  people 
met ;  what  was  done  there  ? — Nothing  at  all. 

Mr.  Gttrrov. — At  that  meeting,  wMre  six- 
teen wave  present,  what  was  proposed  by  any 
bofiy  ? — I  only  proposed  the  tormiog  aa  asso- 
ciation similar  to  that  of  Franklow*8,  as  I 
mentioned,  and  no  person  there  ivoiild  join 
in  it. 

In  what  manner  vms  the  secret  committee 
of  the  society  chosen  P — I  cannot  tell  in  whet 
manner  they  were  chosen ;  I  on\y  heard  it  in 
the  division. 

Did  you,  ia  that  division,  besr  of  the  ap» 
pointment  of  any  secret  committee,  which 
was  afterwards  dissolved? — ^This  was  the  same 
committee,  the  secret  committee,  that  I  beaid 
mention  of  in  the  division. 

Was  that  secret  committee  supplied  by  any 
new  committee? — I  understood  tt  was;  but 
that  committee  that  was  dissolved  had  iiill 
powers  to  choose  another. 

What  was  the  reason,  as  it  was  stated  m 
the  division  meetings,  for  dissolving  that 
secret  committee  which  had  existra,  and 
givmg  foil  powers  to  that  secret  committee  to 
choose  a  new  one  ? — It  was  thought  that 
some  person  had  given  information  of  that 
committee  having  been  chosen. 

Was  that  person  who  was  suspected,  a 
member  of  the  society  ? — ^Ile  was  a  membtr, 
I  understood,  of  the  general  conunittee. 

What  was  his  name  ? — ^Lynam. 

Did  you  ever  know  who  the  persons  were 
that  constituted  that  acw  committee  ?<r-'Tbe 
persons  that  they  cliose  on  the  ooromittee 
there,  were  five  persons ;  I  do  not  know  that 
I  could  recollect  all  their  names. 

Shouki  you  know  their  names,  if  they  were 
stated  to  you  ?— I  think  I  should. 

Do  you  know  John  Martin,  an  attora^  ?«— 
Yes. 

Was  he  one  ?— Yes. 

Do  you  know  John  Thelwall  ?— Yes. 

Was  he  one  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  know  Baxter  ?— Yes»  he  was  eoe. 

Moore  ? — He  was  one. 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  naoia  of 
Hodgson,  and  another  of  the  name  of  Lovett  ? 
— 1  cannot  be  certain  which  of  those  two  it 
wSs. 

You  know  those  two  persons?— >I  know 
them  both. 

Was  one  or  the  other  a  member  of  this 
secret  Committee  P— He  was. 

Where  did  this  secret  committee  meet,  as 
you  learned  in  the  meetings  of  the  Coms- 
ponding  Society  ? — I  do  notlcnow. 

At  what  sort  of  places  did  they  meet;  at 
the  ordinary  places  of  meeting  of  the  geneial 
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flseettngs  of  iw  sodety,  or  in  |*ivate  hoOMs  ? 
•^I  do  Bot  know. 

Do  not  joQ  know,  from  the  infonnatton  of 
the  society  ?«-I  naderstood  that  they  met  at 
their  own  hoasea. 

Did  yo«  uadenlaiid  that  m  the  society  ? — 
No;  I  was  lotd  b|y  a  person  not  in  the 
society. 

Wiurt  was  the  office  of  this  secret  commit- 
tee; what  had  they  to  do?-«»To  receive  any 
letters  that  were  sent 

And  what  were  they  to  do  with  them,  wh^ 
they  had  reteiyed  tb«ra  ?— That  was  ali  left 
to  them;  it  was  kept  a  secret  from  the 
society. 

Dkl  tbey  cotemmiicate  to  the  society^  occa- 
sionally siieh  correspondence  as  came  to  there  ? 
—At  times  they  used  to  have  letters  read  in 
the  diffisibn. 

Was  it  left  to  them  to  use  their  diacretioa 
abont  that  ? — ^I  aadefstood  so. 

Were  yo«  at  any  time  a  delegate  of  the 
society  r-«^l  was. 

In  the  character  of  a  delegate  were  yeit  a 
member  of  the  general  comautteeP — i  at* 
tended  the  generu  eommittee  about  six  tknes. 

You  were  not  a  member  of  the  secret  eott- 
Btittee  ?— No. 

Do  I  uoderatand  you  right,  that  the  corres- 
pcodenee  was  committed  to  the  secret  eom- 
miltee>  and  left  with  them,  whether  it  should 
he  brought  before  the  eeneral  commitfee,  or 
the  society  at  large  at  their  discretion  f — It  is 
impossible  for  me  to  answer  that,  because  it 
all  remained  a  secret  to  themselves. 

Have  yon  any  reason  to  know  from  any  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  society,  that  correspon- 
dences which  did  find  their  way  to  the  secret 
oomdoittee,  were  not  commiinicated  either  to 
the  general  oommittee,  or  to  the  society  at 
lacee?— Thatl  cannot  tell. 

Where  did  the  general  committee  at  first 
meet  ?— in  Compton  street. 

At  number  3,  the  cofiee  room  ?— I  think  it 
was  number  three. 

Were  you  ever  present  at  Compton- street  ? 
Sometimes  I  have  been  there. 

How  olten  roi^t  you  be  there  ?— Twice. 

Was  it  any  part  of  the  business  of  the  ge- 
neral committee  of  delegates  that  met  at 
Conpton*  street  to  receive  the  return  of  new 
members.? — Always  firom  every  delepte. 

Did  hiiappen  that  at  all  those  meetings  you 
attended,  there  were  returns  of  new  members  ? 
*— When  a  delegate  attended,  the  returns  were 
made  at  a*  general  committee. 

From  Ccmipton-street,  were  the  meetings  of 
the  committee  transferred  to  any  other  place? 
—To  Beaufort-buildings. 

To  whose  house  ?— Mr.  Thelwall's. 

No.  2,  Beaufort- buildines  ? — ^Yes. 

Do  you  recollect  at  the  nrst  meeting  of  the 
committee  which  you  attended,  any  deputa- 
tion attending  to  report  from  any  other  so- 
cieW?— No,  f  cannot  recollect  that. 

Do  you  know  from  any  thing  that  passed 
M  any  of  the  meetiag^  of  this  society  at  large. 


that  your  seitiety  wa^  in  correapowdence,  and 
co-operation  with  the  Constitntional  Society  ? 
— ^No,  not  at  that  time;  1  understood  on  the 
Thursday  nldit  following,  that  a  cumnnttee 
of  correspondence  was  appointed  by  the  Con- 
stitutional Society  of  six  persons,  and  I  also 
understood,  that  a  deputation  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  Society  for  Constitutional  I  n- 
Ibrmatbn.  I  understood  thai  the  Corres- 
ponding Society  deputed  five  persons  to  at- 
tend a  meetilig  of  the  Constitntional  Society ; 
before  I  went  to  the  committee,  there  was  no* 
thing  mentioned  of  it  the  first  night  as  I  un- 
derstood— On  the  second  night  1  understood 
they  had  appointed  a  committee  of  six  per- 
sons, and  there  were  only  ^le  persons  of  the 
CorrespondiDg  Society  chose  for  the  depota* 
tion,  and  then  they  chose  aaother  person  to 
add  to  them,  to  make  up  the  number. 

Vfete  yoii  present  at  anytime,  when  the 
deputation  from  yonr  society  reported,  that 
the  Constitutional  Society  appointed  six  per- 
sons, the  Corr«»ponding  having  appointed 
^e,  they  chose  one  more  after,  to  make  op 
the  six,  then  the  twelve  I  suppose  met  ?-— 
Yes. 

W^re  yott  ptesent  at  any  time  when  a  re- 
port was  made  by  any  of  the  members  of  that 
committee  of  conference  to  the  society  at 
larae,  or  the  general  committee  P  Ton  have 
said  you  know  Hodgson,  Lovett,  Thelwail, 
Baxter,  and  Moore? — ^Yes. 

Were  they  the  persons  who  were  deputed- 
from  your  society,  to  correspond  with  the 
Constitutional  Society? — I  was  not  present, 
when  the  deputation  was  appointed. 

Do  you  recollect  any  debate  with  respect 
to  yourself,  and  your  age,  at  the  time  that 
this  business  of  delegates  was  considered  f — 
Yes,  I  recollect  it. 

Who  were  the  persons,  do  you  recollect, 
that  took  part  in  that  debate? — Several  per- 
sons spoke,  and  most  of  them  were  stran- 
gers to  me  at  that  time,  and  I  did  not  know 
who  they  were,  Mr.  ThelwaH  was  one  that 
spoke. 

Was  Batxter  one  who  spoke  in  that  debate? 
«At  the  committee,  not  in  the  division. 

Do  vou  remember  being  at  the  general^ 
committee,  when  a  business  respecting  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  name  of  Eaton  was  taken  into 
consideration  ? — I  remember  there  was  a  de- 
bate one  night,  respecting  a  medal  that  had 
been  struck,  that  was  to  be  presented  to  the 
jurymen  that  acquitted  Mr.  £aton.* 

Was  the  medal  to  be  presented  to  any- 
other  persons  except  the  jury  who  had  ac^* 
quittsdMr.  Eaton?— I  do  not  know,  I  oilly 
understood  to  the  twelve  juiymen  who  had 
acquitted  him. 

AcquKted   him,  upon  what   occasion? — 

♦  See  his  trials  for  seditious  libels,  ant^^ 
vol.  39,  ^p.  ?53,  T85,  and  Vol.  «3,  p.  1013  ; 
see  also  his  trial  for  publishing  a  blasphemous 
pamphlet^  intituled  **  £oce  Homo,''  a.  o.  Vd\^ 
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When  he  was  tried  at  Uie  bar  fof  a  libe]  I 
think,  and  was  found  not  guilty. 

Do  vou  remember  any  thing  of  a  meeting 
at  Chalk  Farm,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
town? — Yes, 

What  were  the  proceedings  in  the  society 
as  far  as  came  to  your  knowl^ge,  preparatory 
to  that  meeting? — I  do  not  know,  I  was  only 
appointed  to  the  committee  one  night  before 
that,  and  that  was  the  night  when  the  debate 
took  place  respecting  myself,  and  I  heard  no- 
thing at  all  but  respecting  that 

^ere  you  present  at  the  meeting  at  Chalk 
Famvf — I  was  there. 

Where  did  you  first  go  t6-^id  you  go  to 
Chalk  Farm,  or  any  other  place  first  P— I  went 
to  Store-slreet,  Tottenham  Court  BLoad. 

And  from  thence  to  what  place  f— To  Chalk 
Farm. 

Ax  what  time  did  you  arrive  at  Chalk  Farm  ? 
— -I  cannot  recollect  what  time,  it  was  in  the 
^afiernuoo. 

Was  that  meeting  at  Chalk  Fann,  one  that 
had  been  appointed  in  consequence  of  any 
nroceedings  of  the  Correspondmg  Society  ? — 
1  do  not  know. 

You  did  not  know  before  you  went  there? 
—No. 

You  went  there  a  delegate  of  the  Corres- 
ponding Society,  if  I  understand  you  right  f — 
Yes,  I  had  been  made  a  delegate  omy  one 
week  before. 

Had  you  any  card,  or  ticket  for  your  ad- 
mission to  Chalk  Farm  P— Yes. 

Where  did  yon  procure  thatP — I  had  it  of 
the  committee  of  the  Corresponding  Society. 

When,  and  where  procured? — By  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Corresponding  Society  at  Comp- 
ton-street. 

When  ?— On  the  Thursday  night  preceding 
the  meeting  at  Chalk  Farm. 

What  was  the  occasion  of  your  going  to 
Store-street,  rather  than  Chalk  Farm  at  first? 
— I  understood  there  was  a  room  engaged  in 
Store-street,  it  was  advertised  that  tM  meet- 
ing was  to  be  there. 

There  you  went  with  your  ticket  as  I  un- 
derstand you,  previously  procured  ftx>m  the 
committee? — ^Yes. 

When  you  came  to  Store-street,  what  led 
you  to  Chalk  FarmP^I  understood  justice 
Addington  had  been  there,  and  forbid  the 
man  to  let  us  have  the  room. 

Then  you  went  to  Chalk  Farm?— Yes. 

What  number  of  persons  might  there  be 
assembled  at  Chalk  Farm?*— I  suppose  up- 
wards of  two  thousand. 

Was  there  any  ceremony  upon  your  intro- 
duction there? — ^I'here  was  a  person  stood  at 
the  door,  just  to  take  the  ticket 

One  qt'ihe  Jury. — Was  it  an  enclosure,  or 
what? — It  was  a  kind  of  trap  ball  green,  be- 
fore a  long  room. 

Mr,  0 arrow, — ^Those  tickets  which  the 
person  at  the  door  was  to  take,  were  those 
which  you  had  received  from  the  committee 
of  the  Corresponding  Society,  if  I  take  you 
ri£htr-.Ycs.  *  ^  ^ 


What  was  done  with  the  ticket  delivered 
to  the  person  at  the  door  ? — ^They  tore  one 
half  off,  the  other  half  you  kept  youiself. 

What  were  you  to  do  with  the  other  half? 
— To  put  the  other  half  in  your  hat 

When  you  were  admitted,  be  so  good  as 
state  the  proceedings  that  took  place,  who 
were  the  persons  that  were  there,  and  what 
passed  ? — ^There  were  some  letters  read. 

Did  you  find  there  any  persons  of  the  Cor- 
responding Society? — ^xes,  several  persons 
there. 

Any  that  you  knew,  or  that  you  have 
named? — ^Yes, there  were  Moore,  Hodgson, 
and  Thelwall. 

Was  there  any  person  who  took  the  chair 
at  that  meeting  ?— Yes,  John  Lovett 

Name  some  more  that  were  there  of  the 
Corresponding  Society,  with  whom  you  were 
acquainted? — Richter  was  there,  aind  there 
were  most  of  the  members  of  the  committee. 

Do  you  know  Mr.  Hardy? — ^Yes. 

Was  he  there  ?— I  do  not  know  whether 
he  vras  there  or  not,  for  I  was  up  in  the  long 
room  all  the  time. 

After  you  were  admitted  into  the  ground, 
did  anv  person  take  the  chair? — ^Mr.  Lovett 
took  the  chair  soon  after  I  was  in  the  ground; 
there  were  two  Udies  I  was  acquaints  with; 
we  went  up  into  the  lone  room,  and  were 
locked  in,  tnerefore  I  could  not  see  so  well. 

Did  vou  hear  what  was  read,  or  said,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  give  any  account  of  it,  if  not  I 
will  not  pursue  it?~I  cannot  give  any  ac- 
count of  what  was  said. 

Were  you  present  afterwards  at  any  meet- 
ing of  the  general  committee,  or  any  other 
committee  of  the  London  Corresponding  So- 
ciety at  which  the  proceedings  at  Chalk  Farm 
were  reported  ?--I  do  not  recollect  ever  hear- 
ing  the  proceedings  at  Chalk  Farm  being  re- 
ported at  a  committee. 

Nor  in  the  societ;^  ?— No,  because  most  of 
the  meml)ers  heard  it  there. 

Do  ^ou  know  a  place  called  Robins's  Coffee- 
house, in  Shire-lane? — ^Yes. 

Is  that  a  place  at  which  any  of  the  n^t* 
ings  of  the  society  were  lieM? — Division,  No. 
90,  met  there. 

Did  you  use  to  attend  the  meetings  of  that 
division  occasionally? — I  did,  I  was  a  member 
of  tliat  division. 

Be  so  eood  as  to  look  at  this  peper,  and  tell 
me  whether  you  ever  saw  any  of  these  sort  of 
papers  distributed  at  Robins's  Cofiee-bouse, 
and  were  any  of  them  delivered  to  you  by 
any  of  the  persons  you  have  named  ? — I  saw 
some,  but  not  so  large  as  this,  and  of  a  different 
date. 

Was  it  the  same  subject,  did  it  contain  the 
same  expressions? 

Mr.  Enkifu. — I  must  object  to  that  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  GarriNr.— >I  must  insist  upon  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr,  Ertkine. — ^I  will  state  my  objection; 
the  witn^s  is  asked  whether  he  saw  that 
paper,  or  any  paper  similar  to  it? 
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Mr.  Gurrom. — ^Tliat  is  not  the  question,  nor 
aoy  thing  like  it. 

Mr.  ^ikine, — State  the  question  then. 

Mr.  Oarrom. — The  question  I  put  was  this; 
ivhether  you  had  receiyed  a  siniilar  paper  to 
that  at  Robins's  Coffee-house }  To  which  you 
answer,  not  of  that  size^ — ^Not  at  Robins's 
Coffee- bouse. 

Did  you  ever  receiYe  a  paper  of  that  sort 
any  where?— Of  a  different  date. 

Of  the  same  contents  as  that  paper?— Yes, 
one;  but  not  so  large. 

Where  did  you  receive  that,  and  from 
whom.^ — From  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Baxter. 

From  that  Baxter  whom  you  have  named, 
as  a  member  of  the  London  Corresponding 
Society? 

Mr.  Enkine, — The  witness  says,  the  paper 
delivered  bv  Baxter  was  not  the  same  fiaper 
•  as  this ;  and  that  it  was  of  a  different  date. — 
Does  your  lordship  think  the  witness's  saying, 
he  believes  the  contents  of  this  to  be  the 
same,  makes  this  paper  evidence? 

Mr.  G arrow. — ^I  submit  that,  if  I  propose 
to  read  a  passage  from  Locke,  and  I '  show 
the  witness  an  octavo  edition  of  Locke,  and 
ask  him  whether  he  had  read  the  passage  in 
a  duodecimo  edition  of  the  same  author,  that 
it  is  sufficient  evidence,  if  he  has,  to  let  me  in 
to  read  it. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £yre.  In  order  to  come 
at  that  evidence,  you  would  be  obliged  to  lay 
before  the  Court  some  evidence,  that  this 
which  you  offered  was  an  edition  of  Mr. 
Locke's  work.— The  question  is,  whether  you 
have  gone  far  enough  yet? 

Mr.  Erwkine, — ^Exactly  so. 
^  Mr.  G arrow. — I  will  ask  a  few  more  ques- 
tion8.-*You  say  this  paper  is  not  of  the  same 
size  as  the  paper  you  received  from  Baxter? 
— ^No. 

What  is  the  date  of  this  paper?— Tuesday, 
thefirst  of  April. 

Did  you,  at  any  time,  receive  a  paper  from 
Baxter,  of  the  same  contents  as  that,  except 
the  date  of  the  SOlh  of  January,  upon  a  paper 
ofa  different  size? 

Mr.  £rsXrine.«^What  did  you  do  with  that 
paper? — It  was  destroyed  before  I  was  taken 
mto  custody. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — That  paper  being 
destroyed,  the  witness  will  give  such  account 
of  it  as  he  can ;  he  mav  either  refresh  his 
memory  by  looking  at  this  paper,  or,  if  he 
can  venture  to  say,  that  this  contains  in  it 
the  substance  of  the  other,  it  may  be  received, 
upon  that  account,  as  the  best  evidence; 
either  way,  it  comes  to  the  same  thing,  with 
regard  to  you,  Mr.  Erskine,  and  therefore,  I 
thmk  it  is  not  worth  mooting. 

Mr.  frtikine.^-The  paper  was  fabricated  by 
the  spies  who  support  the  prosecution. 

Mr.  Jttomey  Genera/.^— You  shall  not  say 
that,  till  you  prove  it. 

Mr.  Enkine. — I  shall  prove  it. 

Mr.  Attorney  Generai,^Til\  you  prove  that, 
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you  ought  not  to  say  it;  it  is  a  charge  that 
ought  not  to  be  made. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — If  there  is  anv 
point  between  you  which  should  be  heard, 
the  appeal,  to  be  sure,  must  be  made  to  the 
Court 

Mr.  Garrow,'"!  wbh  to  God  it  was;  we 
should  save  much  time  and  trouble. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £yre.— A  little  iodul* 
gence,  ou  both  sides,  would  save  much  time 
and  trouble. 

Mr.  Attorney  Gen^oi.— When  a  paper  is 

{iroduced,  which  your  lordships  hold  to  be 
egal  evidence  to  be  read,  it  must  not,  and 
shall  nut  be  stated  in  this  court,  unless  it  is 
proved,  that  the  paper  is  fabricated  by  the 
spies  who  carry  on  the  prosecution. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre.-^l  hope  nothing 
of  that  kind  has  been  said,  for  it  was  an  im- 
proper thing  to  be  said ;  and,  if  it  dropt  from 
any  body,  it  was  an  inadvertent  thing. 


For 
The  Benefit  of  JOHN  BULL. 

At  the 

Federation  Theatre,  in  Equality-Squarb^ 

Oa  Thurtdau^  ike  \a  ofApril^  4971. 

Will  be  performed, 

A  new  and  entertaining  Farce,  called 

LA  GUILLOTINE; 

Oft, 

GEORGE'S  HEAD  IN  THE  BASKET! 

Dramatis  Personam. 

Numpy  the  Third,  by  Mr.  Gwelp, 

(Being  the  last  time  ot  his  appearing  in  that 

character) 

Prince  of  Leeks,  by  Mr.  Gwelp,  junior. 

Duke  of  Dice,  by  Mr.  Freddy, 

(from  Osnabursh.) 

Duke  of  Jordan,  by  Mr.  William  Henry 

Flooo'er  (from  the  Creulian  Theatre.) 

Uncle  Toby,  Mr.  Ricbmond. 

Grand  Inquisitor,  Mr.  Pevsioner  Rervvs. 

Don  Quixote,  Knight  of  the  Dagger, 

By  Mr.  Edmurd  CAf.i^KiiY. 

And  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  by  Mr. 

Billy  Tax  light. 

Municipal  Officers,  National  Guards,  &c. 

By  Citizens  Xof,  Nadirehs,  Yeug,  Enir6Rb» 

&c. 
Banditti,  Assassins,  Cut  Throats,  and  Whole* 
sale  Dealers  in  Blood,  by  the  Empeess  of 
RurriARS,  the  Emperor  of  Uarm-amt, 
Triro  of  Prussia,  Prirce  of  S.  Cash- 
hell,  &c. 

Between  the  Acts, 
A  newSoDg,  called  '<  Twenty  more,  kill  them  1" 

By  Bobadil  Brunswick. 

Tight  Rope  Dancing,  from  the  Lamp-post, 

By  Messrs.  Canterbvry,  Yore,  Durham,  &c« 

In  the  Course  of  the  Evening  will  be  sung, 

in  Full  Chorus, 
CA  IRA. 

AND 

BOB  SHAVE  GREAT  GEORGE  OUR—  I 
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The  whole  to  conoludc  with 
A  GRAND  DECAPITATION 


Tritd  of  nomas  Hardy 


OF 


)^LACSKEV,P£V9I0VBASiJ|]>G£RMAN  LkbCHES. 

Admittance,  Three*  pence  each  Person. 
five  la  LiberU  !  Vive  la  RepubR^ue  ! 

tfr.  Garrom. — Yoa  sot  yon  feeeived  one 
,  of  tHese  papery  of  a  diomiil  dtto^-^Yes; 
dated  the  SOth  of  January. 

Was  that  the  ddth  of  Jamaiy  preeeding  P— 
Yes. 

At  what  tine  did  joq  reoeive  the  paper  yow 
liad  N-l  do  not  recollect  when  it  wa9;  it  was 
•ame  time  a«>. 

Where  did  vou  raceiye  it  f—l  received  it 
from  Baxter,  aSout  three  oaoaths  befere  Ja- 
auary. 

Three  ntomhs  before  Jammry  f — It  was  in 
October  or  Norember,  I  think,  I  received  t^ 

Then,  supposing  it  to  have  been  for  some 
exhibition,  it  was  delivered  to  you  three 
months  before  the  dale,  at  which  tlie  thing 
was  to  take  place?— I  rather  thmk  it  was 
three  months,  or  thereabouts. 

Aflerthe  meeting  at  Chaik- farm,  did  you 
^  to  Comptoti-street  P^-I  did,  in  the  evening. 

What  connexion  had  the  place  in  Compton- 
strcet  with  the  society  P— -It  was  where  the 
divistoB  used  to  meet  at  the  colfee>room. 

Did  you  sup  there  »— I  did. 

How  late  did  you  stay  P— Not  very  late;  I 
went  away  about  eleven  o'clock. 

Who  were  the  persons  that  were  present  P 
—A  gfeat  number  of  persons  were  present. 

Were  they  members  P— I  understood  most 
were  that  came  from  Chalk- farm. 

Was  Mr.  Thelwall  one?->IIe  was. 

Did  you,  in  a<)y  of  the  meetings  of  the 
society,  or  its  committees  receive  any  infor- 
matiefi  with  respect  to  armin*,  ii^  any  way, 
except  those  that  you  have  told  as  about  pikes, 
and  Franklow's  association  ?— Never ;  not  in 
any  of  tile  divisions. 

Had  you  fiwn  aiiy  of  the  members  of  the 
society  ? — I  never  had. 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Ashly  ? — I  do. 

Wa»he  a  m^m^r  of  either  of  the  societies  P 
••-•fle  was. 

Had  you  any  informatk>n  from  Ashly,  about 
ftfming  with  pikes?— I  never  had. 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Joyce  P— I  have  s^n  him  two  or  Cferee  times. 

Doyon  remember  any  meeting  at  the  Cvxmn 
and  Anchor,  upon  the  2nd  of  May,  ns  the  pre- 
eent  year  ?.-I  was  there. 

In  what  mMmer  were  you  admltftod  ?-^fiy 
a  ticket. 

By  whom  was  that  ticket  fimiished  to  you  ? 
— M¥.  Joyce. 

Who'caBed  him  out  of  the  room  to  irive  you 
a  ticket?— Mr.  Thelwall. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £^.— Was  that  a 
dinner  P-  -The  annivewitty  dinner  of  the  Con- 
stitotiDiial  doeiety. 
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Vou  wofe  present  at  the 
Glob^  tavern  hkewise  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  remciber  any  printed  paper  being 
distribuled  at  that  dinner,  at  the  Olobe 
tavern  P — Afier  dinner  the  addresa  that  had 
been  read  in  the  moningy  was  piiBted,  and 
dblribated  aboirt. 

Where  had  that  address  been  read  in  the 
mofningf— At  the  Globe  tavern^  before 
dinner. 

After  dioMr  that  was  distributed  about,  and 
readP^Not  read  after  dinner;  it  had  boeo 
read  beibce  dinner. 

Was  there  any  conversation  at  that  mept- 
ing,  with  respect  to  any  troops  ?  anv  Heesiao 
troopa,  for  inatanee  P— J  do  not  recolieet  any. 
I  pase  that,  and  go  to  the  dinner,  on  the  end 
of  May,  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor;  giveua 
some  account  of  the  noanner  in  which  that 
fieetWa)  was  oondocted;  beiore  I  go  to  that,  i 
would  just  ask  you  aa  to  the  dmner  at  the 
Obbe  tavern ;  you  do  not  receUect  the  cir« 
cumstonoe  of  any  paper,  respecting  the  He»* 
sian  troops,  there,  do  you  ?-- >i  do  not  recol* 
leetany. 

Dd  you  recoHect  any  paper  that  respected 
the  dinereni  parties,  as  they  are  called,  m  tUs 
country;  thainaand  Oa^s, as  tbey  are  caUed 
there  P-.Not  these. 

Where  then? — I  saw  one  of  theee  papers 
at  the  Three  Tuns,  on  Snow-hill. 

At  a  division  meeting  P-^Yes. 

Wbeii  was  that  P^I  do  not  recollect  whea 
it  was. 

Befete  or  after  the  fOth  of  January  P— t 
think  it  was  after  the  90tb  of  January. 

You  were  not  present  at  Robins^s  Coflfee* 
house,  when  Mr.  Yorke  made  a  speech  theie? 
-->I  was  net. 

Do  you  kiww  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Hodj^son  ?— Hodgson,  the  author,  1  know. 

Did  you  ever  receive  any  printed  paper  fipona 
Hodgson^  the  printer,  in  BeU-yaid,  or  Lovett  P 
— ^No ;  I  never  did. 

Have  yon  been  present,  at  any  time,  at  Mr. 
TfadwalTs  lecture,  in  Beaufort  Buildings  P-^ 
Yes ;  I  lumi  been. 

Was  it  permitted  to  any  body  to  take  notea 
of  his  keture  P-^-I  do  not  know. 

Did  it  ever  happen  to  you  to  be  present, 
when  any  persons  that  were  doing  so,  vrere 
inicf  mpted  r-^No ;  I  never  was. 

Yon  nave  told  us  of  your  application  to  Mr. 
Hardy,  on  the  subject  of  pikes;  what  money 
was  to  be  paid  down  for  those  pikesP-<~One 
whiffing. 

What  was  that  to  include?-*To  be  sent  to 
Sheffield  for  the  blade. 

When  the  blades  were  finished,  what  was 
to  be  done  then?— Any  person  might  put  in 
the  shafts  that  wanted  them. 

Do  yon  know  a  person  ok  the  name  of  Gos- 
ling P-  -Yes ;  I  dot  know  him. 

And  another  penon  of  the  nanse  of  Hiilier  P 
—Yes. 

Had  you  any  eonvetsallon,  at  any  time,  or 
any  hntsudnns  from  Goiiing,  upon  the  sub- 
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jecl  of  pikes  ?--<^o ;  I  never  bfid  iofitruitlions 
from  Gosling. 

Was  lie  a  member  of  ihe  socie^f—l  be- 
lieve he  was ;  Gosling  and  UiUier  came  to 
loy  father's  house  on  ^e  Momiay  HanJy  was 
taken  into  custody. 

Was  any  meeting  appointed  to  take  plaea 
befpre»  respectiog  pikes  ?*-It  was  appointed 
for  the  Friday  before  Mr.  Har^  was  taken 
up ;  it  was  afterwards  postponed  for  another 
week. 

What  was  the  purpose  of  that  meetiBjr  tihat 
was  to  have  been  held  on  the  Friday  f--^As 
many  persons  as  chose  weie  to  have  put  down 
their  money  ibr  pikes. 

Where  was  that  meeting  to  have  been  held  ? 
—In  Green  Arbour  court. 

Was  that  one  of  the  houses  vhens  the 
meetings  of  the  diviswns  had  been  hekl  f«-* 
They  had  been  held  there;  but  it  was  lo  be  a 
general  meeting  then. 

That  meeting  was  postponed,  and«  in  Ihe 
interim,  on  the  Monday,  they  came  to  you? 
—Yes. 

Was  it  before  you  knew  of  Hardy's  bebg 
apprehended,  or  afterwards,  that  thev  came  to 
you  ? — ^They  came  to  me  before  I  knew  Mr. 
Hardy  was  apprehended ;  for  while  they  were 
in  the  house,  I  was  informed  of  it  by  a  person 
who  came  there. 

What  was  the  sum  to  be  deposited  hy 
each  member  F^-^-One  shiUing. 

What  was  to  be  furnished  for  that?-r.A 
blade,  and  nothing  else. 

Where  were  th^  to jpfooure  the  residue  to 
9Mke  the  pike  an  enectual  instiument?^ 
They  were  to  get  that  where  they  tfaougiit 
proper. 

While  they  were  with  you,  infonnation 
eame  that  Mr«  Bardy  was  apprefaendedf— 
Yes. 

What  sort  of  wood'  were  the  shafts  to  be 
made  of ?— I  do  not  knew;  fir  was  recom- 
mended in  the  letter,  I  think. 

In  consequence  of  that  recpmmendalion, 
were  any  otnera  procured  ??r-Yes,  I  had  ^nc. 

Where  did  you  get  that? — I  made  that 
aayself. 

Was  any  observation  made  upon  it?«-*Mol 
that  I  reoolle^. 

We  saw  one  here  just  now,  in  which  the 
bladp  was  fixed  to  tiie  shaft ;  vaa  youcs  of 
that  construction  ?^'No. 

Look  at  that ;  ia  that  the  ahafl  of  youra  ?*» 

Yee. 

The  shaft  only  ?--The  shaA  only. 

Is  the  blade  there  ?-t*- No,  the  blade  vras 
made  to  screw  into  the  top* 

What  is  become  cf  the  blade  of  your's  ?-«- 
Destroyed. 

When?— Befofe  I  woa  taken  into  cus« 
tody. 

How  long  before  ?r-On  the  Wedneeday 
before. 

Was  it  before  or  afler  you  were  informed 
that  Htfdy  was  taken  into  ciutody  ?— <tAAer 
I  was  informed  tiiat  Hardy  was  taken  into 
custody. 


How  happened  that  to  be  destroyed  ?  by 
who^  advice  ?-^-By  nobody's. 

Why  did  you  destroy  it?— Because  I  was 
afraid  of  its  being  found  upon  me. 

Do  you  know  of  any  otlier  representatbzi 
by  magic  lantern,  or  other,  that  was  used  as 
connected  with  this  subject  N^I  had  a  magic 
lantern  of  my  own,  which  I  produced  to  show 
Mr.  Gosling. 

You  mean  Gosling  one  of  the  roembere?-^ 
Yes, 

Was.  there  any  connexion  between  that 
entertaining  apparatus,  and  the  objects  of 
your  society? — No. 

What  was  it  to  represent?— It  was  tha 
property  of  Mons.  Chauvelin;  thae  was  the 
destruction  of  the  Bastille  and  beheading  of 
the  governor  painted  on  it. 

Was  that  your  property  ?-^Yes,  it  is  in  the 
messenger's  house  now. 

You  said  you  knew  a  person  of  the  name 
ofHillier?--Yes. 

Do  you  know  wheth^  he  had  any  pike  t-^ 
I  understood  he  had. 

Was  that  of  the  same  construction  as  yom^a 
pr  of  a  different  construction?** -It  was  of  a 
difierent  one. 

Was  he  one  of  the  persons  at  your  howso 
to  whom  you  showed  your  pike  the  day  of 
Hardy's  apprehension?— He  was. 

Do  you  know  where  Uilher^  pike  had  been 
constructed  ?-»^I  do  not 

John  £dvari/f  cross-examined  by  Mr,  Enkine, 

How  long  before  you  were  apprehended 
were  you  a  member  of  this  Corresponding^ 
Society  ?'— I  became  a  member  of  the  Conres- 
ponding  Society  last  July  was  a  twelvemmnb. 

You  said  you  made  a  pike  for  yourself;  of 
what  trade  are  you  ?r~A  silversmitli. 

When  did  yeu  make  that  pike  for  yourself? 
-—I  think  it  ana  in  March. 

What  year  ?---i7M. 

How  long  had  you  been  in  the  society  at 
the  time  you  made  that  piice  ?— *From  July 
1793. 

For  what  purpose  did  yotk  make  it?—- 1 
had  heard  a  person  of  the  name  of  Yorke 
that  had  just  mentioned,  one  night  in  com- 
pany  where  I  was,  after  one  of  tm  divisions 
uroke  vp  at  Rofains's  eoffse- house,  that  they 
had  pikea  at  Sheffield,  and  I  made  that. 

But  hearing  that  there  were  pikes  at  9hef« 
fiekl,  vrtiy  should  that  induce  you  to  make  a 
pike  for  yourself;  you  must  have  had  some 
motive  in  your  own  mind  for  it?— I  under- 
stood some  of  the  members  were  providing 
themselves  with  aims,  and  I  made  that  for 
myself. 

For  what  purpose  f  •••In  case  there  sheuki 
be  any  illegsl  dispersion  of  the  meetings. 

Mr.  £rsAiae.*-Had  you  heard  of  air^  threats 
having  been  made  use  of  at  Sheifiela  ?—- N0| 
I  had  not;  but  it  was  just  at  the  time  the 
Hessian  troops  were  landed  without  the  eon* 
sent  of  the  parliament. 

You  have  fhe    misfortune   to  be  io  the 
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custody  of  a  messenger,  but  it  does  not  foHow 
that  you  ba^e  been  guilty  of  any  offence  f—- 
That  should  be  the  case,  or  I  should  not  have 
been  taken  up  by  a  warrant  for  treasonable 
pracUces. 

Uadyouan3[  intention  of  making  use  of 
that  pike  against  the  government  of  the 
country?— Not  against  the  government  of 
the  country. 

No  such  intention  at  all  ? — ^None. 

When  you  went  to  Mr.  Hardy,  what  did  you 
go  for  N-- 1  asked  him  if  he  was  going  to  send 
to  Sheffield,  and  would  inclose  a  ^w  lines 
for  me  to  some  person  at  Sheffield,  that 
could  forge  the  blades  for  some  pikes,  that 
several  members  of  the  society  wished  to 
have  them. 

Did  you  speak  to  any  members  of  the 
aocietjr  who  wanted  them  N— Not  before. 

Did  you,  after  that,  speak  to  some  members 
of  the  society  who  did  want  them  f— Several 
spoke  to  me  about  them. 
•  Did  you  understan4  them,  that  they  wanted 
them  for  the  same  reason  as  you  wanted 
them  P— I  understood  so. 

From  any  thing  that  passed  between  you  and 
any  of  the  members  of  the  London  Corres- 
ponding  Society,  for  whom  you  were  disposed 
through  Mr.  liardy's  assistance,  to  get  direc- 
tions to  persons  at  Sheffield,  had  vou  any 
reason  to  believe  that  they  wanted  the  pikes 
for  a  rebellion  against  the  government  and 
ma^tracy  of  the  land  ?---Not  for  a  rebellion 
against  the  Government;  not  against  any 
legal  power  uiat  might  be  sent  to  disperse 

them. 

But  if  you  were  attacked  without  the 
authority  which  the  law  confers  upon  tcomB' 
tiates,  you  thought  you  had  a  right  to  defend 
yourselves  ? — Yes,  just  so. 

You  thought  very  right;  you  appear  to 
have  given  a  very  fiur  account;  I  believe 
that  in  consequence  of  that  you  made  a  pro- 
position in  one  of  the  divisions  where  sixteen 
r arsons  were  present  ?-* -That  was  long  before 
had  the  direction  from  Mr.  Hardy. 

What  was  the  reason  of  your  making  the 
proposition  at  tliat  time?— Because  there 
had  been  great  opposition  shown  to  the 
meetings  before  that  time.  . 

Had  anv  insults  been  offered  to  any  of  the 
members? — There  was ;  at  a  division  I  was 
present  at  in  Rotherhithe,  two  of  the  police 
officers  came  in,  they  wanted  to  know  what 
they  wanted ;  they  said  they  came  to  see  if 
there  were  any  men  fit  for  his  miyesty's 
service. 

Were  you  at  that  time  doing  any  thing,  or 
were  the  people  who  were  there,  doing  any 
thing  that  your  own  consciences  suggested  to 
you  to  be  wrong  ? 

Mr.  Attorney  Generalj-^ls  that  a  question 
to  be  asked  ? 

Mr.  Erskine, — I  say  it  is^  subject  to  his 
lordship's  opinion. 

Mr.  Aitarmy  GcyMra/.— Be  so  good  to  say 
why? 


Mr.  £rtAin«.— I  should  be  very  glad  to 
hear  why  it  is  not 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — They  may  do  acts 
their  own  consciences  may  think  right ;  but 
that  does  not  make  them  legal. 

Mr.  Erskine. — ^That  is  the  reason  I  shall 
put  the  question  that  way ;  a  man  may  know 
what  his  conscience  is,  though  he  may  not 
know  what  the  law  is. 

Lord  Cluef  Justice  Eyre. — Being  upon  a 
cross-examination,  I  think  he  may  oe  asked 
whether  he  at  the  time  apprdiended  that  the 
thing  which  he  was  doing  was  lawful  or 
unlawful — whether  it  was  so,  or  not,  will  not 
depend  upon  his  apprehension,  but  it  may  go 
to  the  general  evidence  he  gives — it  may 
operate  one  way  or  other — if  he  has  done  an 
illegal  thing,  but  innocently,  if  he  is  broueht 
as  a  witness,  he  may  be  asked  to  that;  what 
the  effect  of  it  will  be,  I  do  not  know. 

Edwardi. — At  the  very  time  that  the  people 
came  in  to  disperse  us,  we  were  readiiurthe 
address  from  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  duke  of  Kkh- 
mond  at  the  Thatched-house  tavern. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — ^Was  it  more  or 
less  legal  upoh  that  account? 
.   Mr.  JSrf iiu'iie.—Certainiy  oot. 

Mr.  Attorn^  Genarai.^So  far,  that  if  the 
conscience  of  the  witness  is  to  decide  it,  I 
cannot  help  thinking  it  may  be  more  or  leas 
legal. 

Mr.  Ertkine^^l  wish  it  to  be  understood  I 
am  no  advocate  for  the  conscience  of  the 
duke  of  Richmond  nor  Mr.  Pitt. 

Lord'  Chief  Justice  Eyre.'^li  is  certainly 
true;  but  this  is  rather  loo  grave  an  occasion 
for  such  an  observation* 

Mr.  Attorney  GeneraL'— It  is  not  a  proper 
occasion  for  tms  frippery. 

Mr.  Ertlnae^— I  say  that  is  not  a  proper 
expression. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.-^!  will  repeat  it. 

Mr.  £nfctfie.-~Yoa  will  not  repeat  it  any 
where  else. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £vre. — The  gentkmen 
I  hope  will  recollect  that  they  are  upon  a 
solemn  trial. 

Mr.  Ertkine,"-'!  think  it  is  really  han^ 
upon  me  upon  this  solemn  trial,  that  I  should 
be  eternally  assailed  by  these  jgentlemeo, 
when  I  have  the  arduous  task  of^extracting 
the  truth  fiom  these  witnesses. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — If  any  person 
were  disposed  (which  I  dare  say  no  one  is)  to 

give  you  any  interruption,  it  would  be  my 
uty  to  preserve  oroer,  and  take  care  you 
should  be  permitted  to  go  on  in  your  business 
without  interruption ;  but  it  is  impossible  the 
cause  can  go  on,  unless  the  gentlemen  at  the 
bar  will  a  little  understand  one  another,  and 
by  mutual  forbearance,  assist  one  another; 
you  are  a  little  too  apt  to  break  out,  and  I 
think  there  has  been  a  little  inclination 
sometimes  to  observe  more  upon  that  than 
the  occasion  calb  for. 

Mr.  Attorn^  GeneroL-^AM  far  as  came 
from  me,  I  am  sony  for  it. 
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Mr.  Ertlane,^-!  will  repeat  the  queation, 
if  I  have  your  lordship's  liberty  to  piit  it,  the 
olgectaon  bein^  over*niled.— At  the  time  you 
were  opposed  in  this  manner,  were  yoo  doing 
any  thins  which  in  your  apprehension,  or 
your  mind,  was  wrong  ? — I  was  not 

From  any  thing  that  you  saw  or  heard  from 
those  persons  with  whom  you  associated,  did 
you  collect  that  th^  intended  to  make  a 
different  use  of  the  pikes  than  that  for  which 
you  had  made  your  own  ? — I  did  not. 

You  said  you  made  a  proposition  which 
was  negatived  by  the  committee,  or  whoe\'er 
it  was,  when  sixteen  persons  were  present ; 
what  was  the  proposition  ^eu  made  F-^It  was 
about  fbrm!ii£  another  society  upon  the  same 
principle  as  that  at  Lambeth,  but  no  person 
would  second  it. 

When  you  made  that  proposition  to  have  a 
society  upon  the  same  footing  as  that  at 
Lambeth,  what  dkl  you  conceive  tlmt  sodety 
to  be  ?— It  bore  the  name  of  the  Loyal  Ijim* 
beth  Association,  that  was  the  same  as  that  I 
pieapt  to  form  in  case  there  should  be  any 
illeg^al  dispersion  of  the  meetings. 

If  you  nad  understood  that  ^mbeth  Asso- 
ciation to  have  been  of  persons  disposed  to 
oppose  the  magistracy  of  the  country,  shotild 
jUi  have  oaa(&  that  proposition  F-^I  should 
not. 

And  yetf  though  you  made  that  proposition, 
it  was  Hot  assented  to  f — No. 
.  I>o  you  remember  the  prisoner  saying  any 
thing  about  that  P— No ;   I  do  not  remember 
his  saying  any  thin^  of  it 

Have  you  seen  him  at  any  of  those  meet* 
incs  ?— Yes,  at  my  division  severaltimes. 

How  did  he  deport  himself? — In  a  very 
quiet  manner  *  I  never  heard  him  speak  in 
any  of  the  divisions,  not  once. 

bid  he  appear  to  be  a  man  of  a  turbulent 
disposition?— No,  quite  a  different  man. 

Bo  you  recollect  any  expressions  he  has 
used  in  any  of  the  meetings  that  led  you  to 
think  him  a  quiet,  well-meaning  man? — I 
always  understood  he  was  so;  I  never  heard 
him  make  use'of  an  improper  expression  since 
I  was  in  the  society. 

Did  jrou  ever  hear  Mr.  Hardy  make  any 
proposition  for  arms  or  pikes  ? — ^Never. 

Were  you  ever  present  when  any  proposi- 
tion of  that  sort  was  made,  when  he  assented 
to  it,  .or  encouraged  it  ? — ^I  never  was  present 
and  heard  any  thin^  of  the  kind  mentioned, 
but  what  was  mentioned  by  me  in  the  shop, 
and  no  person  was  present  but  Mr.  Hardy  and 
myself. 

Did  aiw  thing  more  pass  between  Mr. 
Hardy  and  you  tlum  what  you  have  mentioned 
here? — ^No  more. 

Did  vou  tell  Mr.  Hardy  that  you  had  made 
a  piker— I  dkl. 

.  Did  you  tell  him  for  what  purpose  you  had 
made  it?— I  did  not  tell  him  for  what  pur- 
pose. 

He  knew  yon  were  a  member  of  the  so- 
ciety?—Yes. 

VOL.  XXIV. 


This  bill  that  has  been  talked  of,  upon  what 
occasion  did  Baxter  give  it  you? — He  gave  it 
to  two  or  three  persons ;  I  asked  him  to  give 
me  one.  » 

Why  did  you  ask  to  have  a  thing  of  that 
sort,  so  perfectly  indecent,  absurd,  and  ridi- 
culous ? 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eure. — ^If  you  had 
added  in&mous,  it  would  have  been  quite 
proper — it  should  not  be  mentioned  witnout 
some  term  that  strongly  expresses  detesta- 
tion— and  ridiculous  is  not  enough;  I  am 
sure  you  think  so.  ' 

Mr.  Ertkine.-^l  certainly  do  think  so^ — 
Give  me  leave  to  ask,  how  you  came  to  ask 
for  a  bill  of  that  description  ? — I  saw  it  at  a 
distance,  and  could  not  read  it ;  I  wished  to 
satisfy  my  curiosity,  and  asked  Baxter  to  give 
me  one. 

His  lordship  having  given  a  proper  epithet 
to  this  bill,  as  a  detestable  thing,  aid  you  ever 
hear  any  thing  pass  from  anv  member  of  the 
society,  and  more  especially  mm  the  prisoner, 
which  leads  you  to  conclude  that  he  would 
approve  of  a  thing  of  that  nature  ?-^No. 

Did  you  ever  near  any  expression  pass  in 
the  course  of  their  meetings  that  would  lead 
you  to  believe  they  would  mink  otherwise  of 
the  bill  than  his  lordship  and  I  have  now  ex- 
pressed our  sentiments  upon  it? — I  heard 
another  person  on  the  same  night  say  it  was 
an  infamous  thing,  and  too  bad  to  be  counte- 
nanced ;  it  was  only  given  to  two  or  three. 

Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  the  pri- 
soner was  acquainted  with,  connected  with,  or 
had  seen  that  bill  ? — ^I  do  not  believe  he  had 
ever  seen  it ;  I  have  no  reason  to  know  that 
he  had  ever  seen  it. 

From  what  you  had  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving of  the  orisoner  at  the  bar,  do  you  be- 
lieve he  would  nave  encouraged  a  bill  of  that 
description? — I  do  not  believe  any  such 
thing. 

John  Edwards  re-examined  by  Mr.  Garrow. 

With  respect  to  this  infamous  bill,  which 
was  considered  so  by  those  who  received  it ; 
you  received  it  in  a  division  meeting  ? — Not 
at  a  diviuon  meeting. 

You  received  it  ffom  a  member  of  the  divi- 
sion ? — ^Not  at  that  division. 

From  |i  member  of  the  Corresponding  So- 
ciety, Baxter  ? — It  was. 

Three  months  before  the  date  mentioned  in 
it,  the  30th  of  January  ? — Near  three  months . 

Now  with  respect  to  its  absurdity  and  folly, 
having  seen  two  or  three  delivered  to  different 
persons,  you  asked  for  one  ? — I  did. 

That  was  not  precisely  the  same  bill  that 
has  been  delivered  to-day? — ^Not  the  same; 
not  so  large. 

This  is  a  subsequeQt  one,  iaiger,  and  of 
another  date  ? — ^It  is. 

That  purporting  to  be  an  entertainment  on 
the  SOth  of  January ^this  purporting  to  beoa 
the  first  of  April  succeeding  ? — It  is. 

You  did  not  form  any  pike  for  yourself, 
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uotU  aAer  you  hid  hatfd  Iran  Mr.  Yoril^e, 

that  the  society  at  Sheffield  were  prefmiing 
pikes  for  themselves? — I  heard  Mr.  Yorke 
mention  one  DJjj;ht  at  the  division,  that  the 
people  at  Shcflield  had  ^t  pikes. 

Was  it  Mr.  Yorkers  tntunatioa  of  what  had 

SBSsed  at  Sheffield,  that  led  you  to  apply  to 
Ir.  Hardy  for  a  direction  to  procure  pike 
blades  from  that  town  ? — ^No,  I  went  of  my 
own  accord. 

What  induced  you  to  go  to  Mr.  Hardy  for 
a  directiun  to  a  person  at  Sheffield,  who  would 
forse  the  blades  for  some  pikes?—- Because  I 
understood  Mr.  Hardy  knew  who  were  the 
person<«,  or  the  secreury  of  the  society  at 
Sheffield  would  know  wiio  were  the  persons 
to  whom  I  could  send. 

If  I  understand  vou  right,  the  particular 
occasion  upon  which  these  pikes  were  to  be 
made,  was  upon  the  landing  of  Hessian  troops 
without  the  consent  of  parliament r>»Not 
upon  that  occasion,  I  said  I  made  it  just  at  the 
time  that  the  Hessian  troops  were  landed 
without  consent  of  parliament. 

Then  vour  making  uikes  had  not  any  rela- 
tion, I  taJte  for  granteo,  to  the  landing  of  tiie 
Hessian  troops  without  consent  of  parba* 
ment ;  I  mistook  you  when  I  took  it  so  ?-— 
Not  in  consequence  of  their  being  landed. 

Nor  at  all  connected  with  that? — ^No;  I 
only  said  I  made  it  at  that  time. 

Did  you  know  that  the  Sheffield  Society, 
which  was  in  coirespondence  with  your  so. 
cietv,  had  published  a  resolution,  *^  that  the 
landing  of  Hessian  troops  in  this  country  (a 
ferocious  and  unprincipled  horde  of  butchers) 
without  consent  of  pM'liament,  has  a  suspi- 
cious and  alarming  ap^rance ;  is  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  our  constitution,  and  deserving 
of  the  marked  indignation  of  every  English- 
man; that  it  is  high  time  to  be  upon  our 
guard,  since  these  armed  monsters  may  in  a 
moment  be, let  loose  upon  us"f — ^I  do  not  re- 
collect that. 

Do  you  venture  to  say  that  you  never  heard 
of  that  at  that  time  from  Mr.  Yorke  P^Not  at 
that  time. 

How  soon  did  vou  hear  of  that  resolution 
from  the  Sheffield  Society? — ^Not  for  some 
time  after.  « 

Upon  your  oath,  was  your  pike  completed 
before  you  heard  of  it  in  your  division  meet- 
ines  P— No,  it  was  not. 

Upon  your  oath  will  you  venture  to  say  you 
began  to  make  it  before  that  communication 
froui  Sheffield  was  made  to  your  society? — 
No  ;  I  had  not  begun  it. 

Then  I  believe  I  was  right  in  what  I  took 
down,  that  your  making  that  pike  was  because 
Hessian  troops  were  landed  without  the  con- 
sent of  parliament  ? — I  did  not  make  it  on 
that  account,  but  I  made  it  just  at  the  time. 

Did  you  make  it  soon  after  Yorke  had 
communicated  that  the  Sheffield  Society  had 
come  to  spirited  resolutions  upon  landing 
those  troops?— I  never  heard  him  say  any 
thiog  upon  that  subject 


Whmdid  you  hearii?— IfetfUtitfrmna 
back  that  I  purehased  at  Eaton's  shop. 

At  Eaton's  shop  in  Ncw^te-attect,  torn 
Coek  and  Swine  ?'-Yes. 

Was  Eaton  a  mciaber  of  oovof  yottr  eo^ 
cietics? — He  was. 

This  was  to  prevent  any  illegal  disperaion 
of  your  society  ?— It  was. 

How  long  iiad  your  society  met  in  general 
meetings  and  in  seoret  committees  without 
the  use  of  pikes,  or  the  fabrication  «f  any^ 
atileccdeotto  the  resolutions  at  Sheffield  aa 
to  landing  Heasias  traopa?*— I  suppose  Ibr 
two  years. 

Had  you  met  with  any  intemption  what-' 
ever  in  your  meetings,  except  that  wfaieh  yon 
have  named  of  two  poike  officers,  eoming  inM 
the  public*house,  and  stating  that  they  wanted 
to  see  if  there  were  antf  men  fit  to  serve  hia 
majesty  ?«— A  division  in  BunhiU-«ow  wai 
often  interrupted  by  the  police  offioers. 

Had  you  met  with  anjr  intemipcion  in  yeo^ 
gcneml  oMettngs,  commklees,  or  secret  eom^ 
mtttees,  except  from  peace  officers  f  *«»Nd. 

SsffiKe/  Willwmi  sworn. — Examined  by  Mr. 

hmsern 

What  are  you  ?•— A  jiun  engyavtr. 

Do  you  know  the  pnsener  at  the  bar,  Hr. 
Hardy  ? — ^Yes,  I  do. 

Do  you  know  a  person  iiX  the  name  of 
Franklow  ? — I  do. 

Where  did  you  first  meet  with  Praaldow^— 
At  his  own  house. 

Did  you  ever  see  him  at  the  twisoner's?— - 
No. 

Were  Hardy  and  FranUow  together  at  any 
time  when  you  saw  them  ? — Never. 

Was  Franklow  a  member  of  the  Lornkw 
Corresponding  Society,  or  the  Society  fbf 
ConstitutionsI  Information  ?— -Of  tiie  London 
Corresponding  Society. 

Did  Frankfow  ever  apply  to  you  to  make 
any  arms  for  him?— Yes. 

About  what  time  ? — ^I  cannot  be  positive  to 
the  time. 

Were  you  a  member  of  thi  London  Cor^ 
responding  Society  ? — Yes. 

Upon  what  occa»on  did  yon  become  a 
member  of  it?-— The  first  inducement  I  had 
of  being  a  member  of  the  London  Corres- 
ponding Society,  was  by  seeing  an  advertise* 
ment  m  the  Daily  Advertiser  fVom  the 
London  Corresponding  Societv. 

About  what  time  ? — In  the  fast  year  \  about 
the  middle  of  the  year. 

You  became  a  meqnber,  in  what  manner?— 
I  saw  an  advertisement  in  the  DaiW  Adver* 
tiser  of  a  general  meeting  to  be  held  in  tho 
Strand ;  I  saw  that  tickets  of  admission  were 
to  be  had  of  Thomas  Hardy,  secretary  to  the 
Corresponding  Society,  No.  9,  Pkcadllly.  I 
went  to  him ;  he  informed  me  that  it  was  not 
customary  to  give  tickets  to  any  but  sudi  aa 
were  members  of  the  society,  which  I  toH 
him  I  was  not;  we  had  some  itirther  eotfver- 
sation. 
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.  Wfaftt  Wfts  Ibat  &rlher'coiivflnBlioD?— It 
4ras  sometbiog  conceraing  a  reform  in  parliip 
ment ;  I  cannot  relate  the  conversation. 

Do  ^ou  mean  to  say  the  sublect  of  the  con- 
Tenalion  you  have  deecribed^  wis  to  state 
what  the  object  of  tfae  society  was  ? — It  was 
ftrarelbrai  m  Darliameol. 

DidHardy  tellyou8oP--*Yea:  he  cave  me 
one  of  the  London  Corresponding  Socie^s 
«ldtases  which  they  had  puUished.  i  gave 
liim  an  order  for  a  pair  of  shoes;  the  nail 
lame  I  want  to  his  boose  I  had  the  shoes-*-! 
told  him  I  was  in  the  line  of  selling  guns,  if 
b€  knew  any  person  that  wanted  such  things, 
I  ahould  be  obliged  to  him  if  he  would  re- 
commend me ;  he  tcdd  me  be  did  not  know 
4URy  pers6n,  if  he  heard  of  any  person  be 
•woula  let  me  know ;  the  next  time  I  went  to 
ins  hoosey  he  told  me  to  bring  a  gun  and  the 
prioa,  which  I  did. 

How  long  was  that  ailer  you  had  first  seen 
him  ?«-^About  a  ibrtnight  or  three  weeks — I 
took  a  gun  to  him,  which  he  sold. 

On  your  account  or  bis? — On  my  account. 
I  gave  him  an  order  for  a  pair  of  boots,  which 
ho  made  me,  and  told  me  to  brin^  two  or 
three  more  guns,  which  be  sold  likewise^  and 
one  gun  was  in  his  house,  which  was  never 
sold,  which  I  never  was  paid  for. 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Spence  ?— I  did,  I  saw  him  once. 

Was  he  a  member  of  the  London  Corres- 
ponding Society?— I  never  had  any  conversa- 
tion with  him  m  my  hfe. 

Where  did  he  live  )***Iq  Little  Turnstile, 
Holborn. 
Did  you  ever -see  Franklow  there?*-!  did. 
Upon  what  occasion  did  you  go  to  Spence*s 
house  ?-«-To  instruct  persons  in  the  manual 
.eaetcise. 

At  whose  request  did  you  go  to  Spence's 
house  ?-«-At  the  request  o^  Mr.  rranklow. 

How  many  persons  did  you  see  in  Mr. 
Spence's  bouse  that  were  assembled  for  the 
purpose  of  learning  tho  aaanual  exercise  ? — 
Four  or  five. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  yon  saw  four  or 
five  at  one  time,  or  that  four  or  five  were  all 
you  saw,  at  ail  the  times  you  were  there  ? — I 
suppose  there  might  be  six  or  seven,  at  all  the 
times  I  was  there. 

In  what  part  of  the  house  did  they  exercise } 
*~Ia  a  room  up  stairs,  I  believe  a  two  pair  of 
stairs  room,  but  I  am  not  positive  whether  a 
one  or  two  pair  of  stairs  room ;  it  was  a  small 
triangular  room. 
Forward  or  backward  ?— I  believe,  forward. 
At  what  time?— Between  the  houis  of 
eight  and  ten  in  the  evtfung. 

At  what  time  of  the  year^-^X^oing  on 
tOMrards  Chrutroas. 
It  was  of  course  dark  then  ? — It  was. 
Did  you  exercise  them  by  candle  hght  in 
the  room  ?<^ Yes. 

Were  there  any  shutters  to  the  windows  _     . 

or  conainsy  or  weic  the  windows  open?— I  How  oflen  might  you  attend  at  Franklow's 
believe  theie  were  cuttaias,  but  I  cannot  be  f  for  the  purpose  of  discipliaing  these  men  ?— 
positive. 


Was  there  any  body  else  but  yourself  to 
exercise  them  ?-*No,  there  was  not. 

Did  you  att  then  as  the  person  to  teach 
them  their  exetcise,  se^eant  or  corporal,  or 
whatever  it  might  be?-  -I  did. 

What  night  in  the  week  was  it  that  you 
used  to  meet  ?-*-I  believe  it  was  on  a  lliors- 
day  night 

Whointrodueedyooatfirsttothe  London 
Corresponding  Society?— I  told  Mr.  Hardy 
that  I  should  be  glad  to  become  a  member  of 
the  London  Corresponding  Sociefy,  but  did 
not  know  anv person  to  mtrodoce  me;  ho 
nadied  severaT  persons,  but  I  did  not  know 
either  of  them ;  he  said  he  would  propose  me; 
it.wa6  upon  his  proposition  that  I  became  a 
member  of  the  London  Corresponding  Society. 
Lord  Chief  Justice  £yr«.-^How  soon  after 
your  first  meeting  Hardy,  did  you  be^me  a 
member  ?--It  might  be  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks,  I  cannot  be  positive. 

Mr.  Bow^.— Did  you  know  any  thing  of  a 
society  called  the  Loyal  Lambeth  Associa- 
tion ^— Yes,  that  was  the  association  to  which 
those  people  belonged. 

Did  you  ever  go  to  Lambeth  to  exercise 
them  ?—  •!  went  to  Mr.  Franklow's  house. 

Where  did  he  live?-<-Ai  No.  1,  China 
Walk,  Lambeth. 

Hew  did  yon  find  where  his  bouse  was?--- 
When  I  Went  to  Mr.  Hardy's,  one  night,  he 
0lve  me  Mr.  Franklow's  wd,  and  told  me, 
that  he  was  going  to  raise  an  association,  and 
wanted  some  person  to  supply  them  with  arms. 
How  soon  after  you  had  been  introduced  to 
Hardy  was  that? — It  might  have  been  six 
weeks  or  two  months,  I  cannot  say. 

In  consequence  of  that,  did  you  get  a  card 
or  address  Irom  Hardy  to  Franklow  ?— -I  had 
a  card. 

When  did  you  go  to  Franklow's  house?-^- 
It  was  two  or  three  nights  after  I  was  at 
Hardy's. 

Did  you  find  the  same  people  there  that 
you  met  at  Spence's,  or  were  they  different 
people? — Different  people. 

What  did  you  do  when  you  went  to  Frank- 
low's,  as  to  the  people  you  met  there  ?— They 
were  then  reading  over  the  articles. 

What  articles  ?— The  articles  of  the  Lambeth 
Association. 

Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  the 
Lambeth  Association  was  composed  of  inha« 
bitants  of  Lambeth?- -No,  it  was  not 

What  was  the  name  they  gave  themselves? 
—The  Loyal  Lambeth  Association. 

It  was  not  composed  of  inhabitants  of 
Lambeth,  you  sav? — ^Not  entirely. 

Who  were  inhabitants  of  Lambeth,  that 
you  knew  of  that  association-— Franklow 
lived  there?— Yes. 

Who  else  do  you  know  of  that  association, 
that  wore  .parishioners,  or  inhabitants  of 
Lambeth  ?— I  cannot  sav  I  know  any,  I  did 
not  know  where  the  people  lived. 
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Mr.  Fr»nklow  himself  discipliBed  them  at  his 
own  house. 

Did  you  happen  to  know,  by  any  means, 
how  many  tliere  were  .of  Lambeth  people, 
that  were  m  this  Lambeth  Association  ?— 1  do 
not  know. 

Do  you  happen  to  know,  from  Franklow, 
or  any  of  them,  whether  ihey  had  applied  to 
any  magistrate,  or  had  applied  for  any  autho- 
rity to  hold  this  Loyal  Lambeth  Association? 
—-They  had  not,  to  my  knowledge. 

liow  many  muskets  dki  ^ou  yourself  supply 
for  the  use  of  this  association  ?— Eleven. 

By  whose  direction  did  you  supply  those 
eleven  muskets  ?•• -Mr.  Frankk>w*s. 

Who  paid  you  for  them? — Mr.  Franklow. 

For  all  of  them?— For  all  but  one. 

What  were  the  arms,  guns,  or  what? — 
Musketb. 

Had  vou  any  orders  or  intimation  given  to 
you,  whether  or  not  any  more  arms  would  be 
wanted  for  the  use  of  that  association  ?•- 
There  were  to  have  been  sixty. 

Do  you  know  for  what  purpose  that  Lambeth 
Association  was  fomiea? — According  to  the 
articles,  it  was  in  case 

IxM)k  at  these,  and  tell  me  whether  those 
are  the  articles  of  their  associatbn  ?— Those 
were  the  articles. 

One  of  the  Jury.— Were  these  fusees? — 
They  were  all  muskets. 

Mr.  bifKer. — Were  there  any  bayonets  ?— 
Muskets,  with  steel  rammers,  and  bayonets 
complete. 

[The  Preamble  to  the  Articles  read.] 

**  Rules,  Articltt  and  ReguiatUmt  \  to  he  ob" 
served  Oy  ikt  Memhert  qftkt  Linfal  Lam- 
beth Associaiion.  London :  Printed  for 
the  Society,  179«. 

"  Whereas  the  fear  of  invasion,  and  civil 
commotions,  have  alarmed  several  of  the 

'  inhabitants  of  this  parish  and  its  vicinity, 
we  liave  thought  proper  to  form  ourselves 
into  a  military  association,  to  be  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  the  Loyal  Lambeth 
Association,  united  for  the  defence  of  their 
country,  lives  and  property ;  and  against  all 
subverters,  and  levellers  of  peace  and  good 
order;  ever  ready  to  step  lorward  in  the 
above  case  when  called  upon,  within  the 
parish  of  St.  Mary's,  Lambeth.'' 

Mr.  Bosoer, — ^Wherc  did  you  say  Spence's 
house  was  ?--In  Liule  Turnstile,  Holbom. 

That  was  the  place  where  these  associa- 
tions, of  the  parish  of  Lambeth,  met?-— Part 
of  them ;  and '  part  of  them  met  at  John 
Shelmerdine*8. 

Where  is  John  Sbelmerdine*s?— Near  the 
Borough,  in  South wark. 

Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  there 
was  a  single  person,  that  was  disciplined, 
either  at  Franklow 's  or  Spcncc's,  who  was 
not  a  member  of  the  London  Corresponding 
Society  ? — I  really  cannot  inform  you. 

Wore  all  that  you  knew  members  of  that 
society  ? — I  never  made  that  inquiry. 
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Mr.  £nJUiie.— We  wish  to  have  the  articles 
read. 

«  Rules,  Articles,  4  c. 

'<  Akt.  I.  This  association  shall  consisi  of 
one  captain,  one  lieutenant,  one  eDsign,  a 
Serjeant -major,  three  seijeaots,  three  corpo- 
rals, sixty  nnk  and  file,  two  dnmmiera  and 
fifers. 

*'  Aar.  IL  Every  person  proposed  and  re- 
commended, shall  be  namea  a  week  previous 
to  his  introduction,  and  well  known  by  the 
member  who  recommends  him. 

'*  Aat.  III.  Every  member  shall  pay  weekly 
into  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  (chosen  out  of 
the  association)  the  sum  of  one  shilling  and 
sixpence,  for  purchasing  arms,  and  accoutre- 
ments, as  likewise  towards  defraying  the  inci- 
dental expense  of  this  association,  the  sub- 
scriptions to  be  lessened  when  the  above 
articles  are  purchased. 

*'  Art.  Iv.  The  officers  are  all  elective 
quarterly,  as  likewise  a  committee  of  seven 
members,  the  committee  to  regulate  the 
internal  affairs  of  theassociatbn ;  tKe  seijeant- 
m^r  and  treasurer  are  not  elective  quarterly, 
but  hold  their  office  during  pleasure  of  the 
members  of  this  association,  and  at  all  timea 
while  in  office,  are  members  of  the  committee, 
over  and  above  the  seven  membera  ballotted 
out  of  the  association. 

*^  Art.  V.  As  the  protection  of  public  and 
private  property  is  the  object  of  this  associa- 
tion, we  hereby  engage  to  step  forth  in  case 
of  fire,  tumults,  commotiii^ns,  and  riots,  but 
notbeyoud  the  parish  of  St  Mary's,  lamoeth. 
**  A  r.T.  \  I.  Tlie  uniforms  of  this  association, 
is  a  blue  coat  lapeiled,  scarlet  collar,  plain  gilt 
buttons,  white  waistcoat,  nankeen  breechety 
white  stockings,  half-black  gaters,  black  stock, 
cocked  hat  and  cockade. 

*«  Art.  VII.  As  the  further  object  of  this 
association,  is  the  encouragement  of  its  mem* 
hers  in  their  different  callings,  it  is  therelbfe 
resolved,  tliat  such  articles  as  are  used  by  this 
association,  to  be  had  of  its  members,  and 
when  two  or  more  members  are  of  one  pro- 
fession to  be  equally  divided. 

"  AaT.  VIII.  That  swords,  eppuleta,  sashes, 
and  swordknots;  be  purchased  out  of  the 
stock  of  the  Association,  for  the  use  of  officers. 
'<  Art.  IX.  That  this  Association  have  four 
Quarterly  Meetings,  viz.  the  first  Monday  al^ 
ter  the  four  regular  quarters;  when  the  Offi- 
cers and  Committee,  are  to  be  chosen :  Audit 
the  Treasurer's  accounts,  and  other  necessary 
business. 

^*  Art.  X.  As  no  Armourer  is  to  be  appoint- 
ed to  this  Association,  every  member  shail 
keep  his  own  Piece,  and  Accoutrements  clean. 
'<  Art.  XI.  That  the  place  of  Meeting  be 
in  or  near  the  Town  of  Lambeth,  in  as  oom- 
modious  a  place  as  can  be  procured. 

'*  Art.  Xil.  That  every  member  clear  the 
book,  once  a  month,  on  neglect  to  fine  one 
Shilling,  all  fines  whatever  to  be  added  lo 
the  joint  slock  of  this  *       '    * 
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'^  Xni.  That  Mr.  Franeklom  is  appoiDted 
Serjeant-Major  of  this  Association,  as  likewise 
Treasurer  and  Secretary,  whose  duty  is  to  in- 
atmct  the  memhers  in  the  use  of  Arms,  and 
miikarTdisciphne,  for  which  two-pence  a  week 
be  paid  him  from  «ach  member  (out  of  the 
aubscriptioa)  while  learning,  to  attend  twice  a 
5«eeky  Wednesday  and  Friday  Evenines  from 
seven  to  ten  o'clock.  As  Treasurer  he  is  to 
noeive  all  subscriptions,  and  account  with  the 
Committee  every  fort-night, in  order  that  they 
oiay  issue  such  payraentsfor  Articles  received 
in  this  Association ;  as  Secretary,  to  keep  the 
Muster*  Roll  and  Book  of  this  Association. 

^  The  above  AaTrcLGS,  Sfc,  were  agreed  to, 
imd  signed  by  tkefoU&wing  Membert; 

«  JOHN  PHILIP  FRANCKLOW. 

«  JOHN  SH£LM£RDIN£. 

**  JOHN  WILLIAMSON. 

"JAMBS  DAVISON. 

«  SAMUEL  WILLIAMS. 
"  Nov.  Idth.  1793." 

Mr.  Bener, — ^This  association  was  for  the 
purpose  of  stepping  forth  in  case  of  fire,  tu- 
mults, commotions,  and  riots ,  but  they  were 
not  to  go  beyond  the  parish  of  St.  Mary's 
Lambeth.  I  asked  you,  before,  whether  any 
of  titose  members,  except  Franklow  that 
you  knew,  were  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of 
Lambeth — ^you  said  not  f — Not  to  my  know- 
ledge. 

Did  you  know  any  of  them  f — ^I  knew  that 
some  of  them  were  not. 

How  came  Spence's  house,  in  Turnstile, 
Lincoln's-Inn-Fields,  to  be  a  place  fixed  upon 
for  exercising  the  members  of  the  Loyal  Lam- 
beth Association,  who  were  not  to  go  beyond 
the  bounds  of  their  own  parish  f — ^f  can  tell 
DO  otherwise,  only,  that  they  could  not  get 
any  place  else.  It  was  thought  proper,  by 
Franlclow,  and  some  others,  that  as  they 
could  not  get  members  fast  enough,  that  the 
association  should  be  divided  into  ten  divi- 
sions ;  one  division  to  be  up  at  Spence's — ano- 
ther at  John  Shelmerdine's^^-another  in  West- 
minster, at  Williamson's ;  where  the  others 
were  to  be  I  do  not  know. 

Had  you,  at  the  time  that  you  were  supply- 
ing arms  to  this  society,  any  conversations 
with  them  upon  the  subject  of  parliamentary 
reform :  or  did  you  hear  any  conversation 
among  them  respecting  that  ? — Yes ;  there  was 
conversation  of  that  kind  passed  between 
them,  more  limes  than  once^  at  the  times  of 
their  meetings. 

What  was  the  subject  of  those  conversa- 
tions^ or  did  those  conversations  respect  at  all 
the  end  of  their  association  ? — I  cannot  tell;  I 
never  minuted  any  thing  down. 

Can  you  tell  the  substance  of  any  conversa- 
tian  they  had  upon  the  subject  of  parliamen- 
tary, reform?— I  can  go  no  further  than  this, 
that  I  c6ukl  collect  so  tar  as  this,  that  if  they 
couk)  not  get  a  reform  of  parliament  without 
it,  they  would  endeavour  to  have  got  it  by  the 
fort;eofarms. 


I  ask  you  from  the  conversatbn  of  the 

metaibers  of  that  association  that  met 

Mr.  Gibbs. — I  object  to  this— I  understand 
the  Court  has  determined  that  any  thing  that 
any  member  of  the  CorrespAidmg  Society 
says,  is  evidence  against  Mr.  Hardy :  but  I  do 
not  apprehend  that  the  Court  has  determined 
that  every  thing  said  by  the  members  of  the 
Lambeth  Association,  whom  the  witness  does 
not  know  to  he  members  of  the  Correspond- 
ing Sodety  is  evidence;  consequently  the 
question  nut,  of  what  this  man  has  heard  from 
any  memoer  of  the  Lambeth  Association,  un- 
less he  can  fix  that  he  heard  it  from  some  of 
those  who  compose  the  Corresponding  Society, 
is  not  evidence. 

Mr.  JBover.— I  understood  you,  that  Hardy 
gave  you  the  address  of  Franklow  f— Yes;  he 
gave  me  his  card. 

In  consequence  of  which  you  Mrent  to 
Franklow's,  and  there  met  this  society  T — ^Yes. 
Mr.  Bover.— I  conceive  when  I  prote  that 
a  number  of  persons  assemble  together,  tmder 
the  directions  of  the  prisoner,  that  I  can  give 
evidence  of  their  conversation. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £yre.— The  moment  you 
have  proved  one  of  the  terms  of  your  proposi- 
tion you  are  right ;  at  the  moment  it  is  proved 
that  this  association  of  Franklow's  was  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  prisoner,  undoubtedly 
every  thing  they  do  will  be  evidence  against 
the  prisoner ;  but  I  do  not  observe  that  the 
evidence  goes  farther  than  this — ^in  the  course 
of  trade  Williams  buying  shoes  and  boots  of 
Hardy,  Hardy  recommends  him  to  Franklow, 
in  the  way  of  his  business,  and  there  is  no* 
thing  that  I  can  discover,  at  present,  to  con- 
nect Franklow's  transaction,  with  regard  to 
this  association,  with  Hardy,  except  so  far  as 
the  members  of  it,  can  be  traced  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  London  Corresponding  Societ3r: 
you  have  examined  with  a  view  to  that,and  it 
appeared  to  me  that  that  examination  rather 
failed,  for  he  did  not  undertake  to  know  that 
any  of  those  people  were  members  of  that 
society. 

Mr.  Bower. — I  will  see  if  I  can  set  the  hc^A 
a  little  more  distinctly — was  Franklow  a  mem- 
ber of  the  London  Corresponding  Society  f— 
He  was. 
Did  you  know  Shelmerdine  ? — ^Yes. 
Was  he  a  member?— He  was. 
Do  you  know  John  Williamson?— Yes;  but 
I  cannot  say  whether  he  was  a  member  or 
not 

Do  you  know  James  Davison? — I  never 
saw  him  but  oncot 

Do  you  know  whether  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Corresponding  Society  ?  —  I  cannot 
take  upon  me  to  say. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre, — Franklow  was  a 
member  of  the  London  Corresponding  Society 
— this  association  undoubtedly  was  formed  by 
him — it  is  his  creature  absolutely ;  and  there- 
fore that  is  the  ground  ou  which  the  transac* 
tion  of  that  association  must  be  let  in. 
.   Mr.  iSo/ici/dKGeiiera/.— It  has  ah-eady  been 
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imived  that  at  the  dimicr  on  the  90th  of  Ja- 
ouarvY  Frank  low  appeared  in  the  regtmentak 
6f  thi>  aMociation. 

Mr.  Gi6As.*^He  did  ao :  but  I  do  not  appre- 
hend thai  if  any  oentlenian  who  wears  a  parti- 
cular uniform  had  appeared  up  ttaira  at  dinner 
with  your  lordahipB  to-day,  that  your  lordahipa 
would  be  affecteo  by  any  thing  which  a  mem- 
ber of  the  society,  to  which  that  gentleman 
belonged  had  said.  I  mtffht  put '  the  case  of 
some  gentlemen  who  did  dine  with  your  lord- 
sbipsi  who  are  engaged  in  societies  that  wear 
uniforms :  suppose  one  of  those  gentlemen 
had  happened  to  dine  with  vour  lordships  up 
Stairs  in  that  uniform,  by  the  argument  the 
solicitor-general  uses,  because  he  appeared  in 
his  uniform,  at  dinner  with  your  lordships, 
therefore,  what  any  one  said  who  belonged  to 
the  society,  distinguished  by  that  uniform, 
would  be  evidence  against  all  those  who  haa 
dined  with  that  genueman.  It  seems  le  me 
thai  is  an  argument  which  cannot  stand  for  a 
moment. 

Another  way  in  which  it  has  been  put  by 
my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Bower,  is  this— That 
because  Mr.  Franklow  being  a  member  of  the 
London  Corresponding  Soaetv,  fnresided  at 
another  society,  Un  a  purpose  that  is  not  con* 
nected  with  the  London  Corresponding  Society 
•-^therefore,  first  his  declarations  are  evidence 
against  Hardy,  because  he  is  one  of  those 
tnausands  of  whom  the  London  Correspond- 
ing Society  consists ;  and  next,  if  he  consti- 
tutes another  society  consisting  of  ten  thou* 
sand  men.  every  thing,  that  every  one  of 
those  ten  thousand  men,  who  are  oonstitoted 

5'  one  man  that  belongs  to  the  two  or  three 
otisand  of  which  the  London  Corresponding 
Society  consists,  is  to  be  evidence  against 
Mr.  Hardy— It  does  not  seem  to  roe  that 
there  is  any  principle  of  law  upon  which  any 
of  those  men  who  happened  to  belong  to  a 
society,  instituted  by  Franklow,  he  happening 
to  be  a  member  of  the  society  of  which  Hardy 
was  a  member,  that  the  declarations  of  any 
one  of  those  men  so  sub-connected  with  the  so* 
caet^,  no,  not  even  upon  oath,  can  be  evidence 
•gauist  Hardy,  to  prove  either  that  he  has  com- 
passed the  king^s  death,  or  done  any  of  the 
acts  stated  in  this  indictment,  or  that  those 
acts  were  pointed  to  that  design  against  the 
king^s  life.  Perhaps,  I  am  less  distinct  in 
arguing  the  case  before  your  lordship,  be- 
causoy  I  confess,  I  do  not  feel  any  principle 
upon  which  this  can  be  contended  to  be  evi- 
dence. 

Mr.  Boaper.— I  will  prove  that  none  were 
to  be  admitted  into  Franklow's  Association 
but  members  of  the  London  Corresponding 
iBociety. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £yre.-^Whether  the 
principle  will  apply  to  the  particular  foct  is 
another  thing ;  hut  it  has  been  so  often  stated, 
that  I  am  surprised  we  have  not  had  the  gooa 
fortune  to  make  ourselves  understood  by  the 
bar,  because  we  have  stated  from  the  begins 
ning  of  this  tnali  that  these  was  a  species  of 


evidence,  which  was  admiiaible  in  this  case, 
which  had  no  immcdkle  rebtion  to  the  jm- 
soner;  and  that  there  was  another  speeiea 
of  evklence  which  had  iromediale  relation  ta 
the  prisoner-*  that  inasmuch  as  the  pnaooer 
is  charged  with  bcang  involved  in  aconspiraey 
and  some  evidence  being  given  of  his  hav» 
mj;  been  so  involved,  that  all  tlM  traasaotiona 
ofthat  conspiracy,  to  which  he  is  not  imma* 
diately  a  psdrty,  be  will  be  bound  by,  if,  upon 
the  whole,  he  has  consented  lo  that  general 
conspiracy;  and  that,  therefore,  all  the  tran^ 
actions  of  a  plot  are  always  mven  in  evidenee, 
without  regard  to  the  tpiestion,  whether  the 
prisoner  is  proved  to  be  concerned  in  those 
particular  transactions— always  with  thisr»> 
serve,  that  there  must  be  evidence  enough 
against  the  prisoner  to  prove  him  so  involved 
in  the  plot,  as  to  beceaK  responsible  for  all 
the  parts  of  it— thatseems  surociently  distinct. 
But  there  may  be  a  doubt  whether  this  par- 
ticular case  falls  within  the  principle.  The 
first  question  is — whether  there  is  any  evi<* 
dence  here  of  Frankiow's  being  a  memaer  of 
the  London  Corresponding  Moiety ;  if  the 
only  proof  of  that  is,  that  he  dined  in  an  nni> 
form  at  their  annual  dinner,  I  should  h«ra 
great  difficulty  about  that,  because,  I  midea* 
stand,  that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
visitors  as  well  as  entertaining  their  own 
members — that  being  so,  a  man  might  be 
there  without  being  a  member  of  the  London 
Corresponding  Society. 

Supposing  It  once  proved  distinctly  that  be 
Was  a  member  of  the  London  Corresponding 
Society,  then  the  question  will  be,  was  he « 
merakierof  the  Corresponding  Society,  #ho  is 
charged  with  having  a  great  share  in  the 
whole  of  this  transaction — is  found  to  be  as- 
sociating persons  together  under  a  pretence 
not  true  in  fact,  of  their  being  inhabitants  of 
Lambeth,  and  associating  for  the  defenceof  the 
inhabitants  of  Lambeth ;  that  they  are  fiir- 
nished  with  arms,  are  learning  the  "*r"iial 
exercise,  and  are  connected  with  the  society, 
either  by  Franklow*s  being,  or  being  then»- 
selves  members  of  the  Corresponding  Society. 
I  cannot  undertake  to  say,  that  that  will  not 
connect  with  the  general  history  ol'this  trans- 
action; and,  therefore,  there  may  be  room 
upon  that  ground  to  admit  the  evidence ;  but 
first  of  all,  how  is  the  fact  with  regard  la 
Franklow  being  a  member  ? 

Mr.  GtMf.— -I  could  understand  how  Frank-^ 
low's  declarations  were  evidence,  but  the 
point  that  puzzled  me  was,  I  could  not  undei^ 
stand  how  the  declarations  of  those  men  who 
were  only  concerned  with  Franklow  in  hia  aa* 
sociation,  could  be  evidenoe,  because  it  seems 
to  me  upon  the  same  principle  that  the  dedn- 
rations  of  people  sub-employed  by  theoH  and 
of  others  sub-employed  by  them»  and  ao  on, 
would  be  evidence. 

Lord  Chief  Justke  £yr0.-^Unless  they  can 
be  puteiactly  in  the  condition  of  I^ankhiw, 
your  oiyection  is  right 
Bir.  Mom^  GrnieroL^yfa^  FamUow  a 
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tnemlier  of  the  Corveapoadtog  Society?*— He 


Mr.  Baver.M^Whether,  previoas  to  your  ad- 
mission into  that  society,  you  had  any  conveiw 
salion  with  the  prisoner  about  the  London 
Corresponding  Society,  about  providing  arms 
for  the  LamMth  As-wciation  ?-^I  cannot  re- 
ccJIect 

Were  yen  admitted  a  member  of  the  Lon- 
don Corresponding  Society,  before  you  were 
employed  by  the  Lambeth  Association  P— 
Yes. 

How  happened  you  to  be  admitted  a  mem- 
of  the  Lonaon  Corresponding  Society  f. — Mr. 
Hardy  told  me  to  meet  a  ^oung  man  who 
would  ^  with  me  lathe  division,  and  I  should 
be  admitted,  and  I  was  by  that  means  ad- 
mitted. 

Before  you  were  admitted  to  the  Lambeth 
Association,  were  yeu  asked  at  all,  whether 
you  were  a  roemt>er  of  the  London  Corres* 
ponding  Society  ? — I  do  not  recollect  that  I 


Did  Franklow  know  that  you  were?— I 
1av«  no  reason  to  think  he  did  not ;  I  believe 
he  did. 

Hardy  did  know  it?««*Yes. 

From  the  conversation  of  the  members  there 
•sioeiated. -— ' 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — Enautre  what 
the  conversation  was,  Mcause  wnether  he 
rightly  collects  the  effect  of  it  or  not,  cannot 
be  known  with  certainty. 

Mr.  B&wer, — Tell  us  the  substance  of  any 
conversation  you  have  heard  amongst  the 
members  of  this  society  respecting  the  pur- 
poses of  this  association  for  a  parliamentary 
reform  ? 

Mr.  Gibbi.'^li  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not 
«pen  to  Mr.  B«wer  to  fix  the  prisoner  with 
what  the  witness  may  fancy  he  has  collected 
firom  conversations  that  he  has  heard  at  this  so- 
ciety, without  mentioning  who  those  persons 
were  irom  whom  he  heard  it :  for  how  am  I 
to  contradict  it  ? 

Mr.  Bower. — If  you  ever  heatd  any  convcr- 
mtions  of  the  kind,  do  you  recollect  any  of 
the  members  of  the  society  who  were  present? 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £yre.— You  said  you 
understood  from  conversation  amongst  thera, 
what  they  intended  to  do.  Now  what  were 
those  conversations,  and  from  whom  did  you 
hear  those  conversations? — I  really  cannot 
name  the  persons;  I  make  no  doubt  but 
what  Mr.  N odder  and  Mr.  Sanderson  them- 
selves might  be  present^  they  were  members 
of  the  same  association. 

Mr.  Bower. — Did  you  hear  any  thing  from 
Franklow  about  a  parliamentary  reform  ? — I 
cannot  sav  I  recollect  any  thinz  that  he  said 
particularly ;  he  was  present  when  such  con* 
versation  passed-. 

Frederic  Polydore  Nodder  sworn.*— Examined 
by  Mr.  Bomt. 

Were  you  a  member  of  the  Loyal  Lambeth 
Association  ?— No. 


Were  you  ever  present  with  themf  «^No. 

Were  you  ever  at  Spence*a  in  Tunistila  ? 
I  was. 

Were  you  ever  there  when  any  of  the  Loyal 
Lambeth  Association  were  there  P— I  cannot 
tell,  for  I  do  not  know  any  thing  of  any  per* 
sons  of  that  description. 

George  Sanderson  sworn.-- Examined  by  Mr, 

Bower. 

Were  vou  ever  present  at  any  meeting  of 
the  Loyal  Lambeth  Association  r— None  of 
that  description  as  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Bower  to  Willianu.'r-Dld  you  ever  heaf 
any  conversation  in  the  presence  of  Franklow, 
from  the  persons  who  were  present  there  at 
that  association? — ^Yes;  I  have  said  so  al*' 
ready. 

You  have,  in  the  presence  of  Franklowi, 
though  you  do  not  know  the  jiersons  ?-r-Yes. 

Mr.  Bower. — I  submit  that  it  is  sufficient  to 
let  in  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Justice  Grote. — But  let  os  hear  the 
conversation,  Mr.  Bower^  not  what  hecoP 
lected. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £yre.— All  that  cati 
afiect  Franklow  by  the  general  evidence,  must 
be  admissible. 

Mr.  Erakine.-^The  Court  has^  niled  fre^ 
quently  in  the  course  of  the  trial, — and  it 
would  be  indecent  in  us  to  argue  it  again,— 
that  any  thing  said  or  done  by  anv  member  of 
the  London  Corresponding  Society,  or  any 
members  of  any  other  society  with  which  that 
society  is  implicated,  will  be  evidence  to  prove 
the  first  branch  of  the  conspiracy,  and  that 
they  must  go  on  to  build  unon  that  evidence 
that  which  is  necessary  afterwards  to  affect 
the  prisoner.  Therefore  I  submit  to  your 
lordsnips  what  I  take  to  be  the  distinction 
here --Mr.  Bower  was  going  on  to  prove  that 
all  the  members  of  the  Lambeth  Association 
were  members  of  the  Corresponding  Society, 
which  would  put  an  end  to  our  objection ;  or 
supposing  they  were  not  all  members,  if 
the  witness  had  said  that  what  was  done  came 
from  a  member  of  the  Corresponding  Society, 
then  I  apprehend  it  will  be  evidence  also ; 
but  your  lordship  has  truly  said,  that  Mr. 
Haniiy  does  not  seem  to  be  more  connected 
with  Williams,  the  seijeant  major  of  this 
particular  bod  V,  than  merely  in  the  course  of 
trade  he  asked  him  if  he  knew  any  body  tha|^ 
wanted  guns,  he  said  he  did  not;  this  man 
made  shoes  for  him ;  in  the  course  of  a  fort- 
ni^t  or  three  weeksaf\er  herecommended  him 
to  franklow,  but  non  constat  that  at  the  time 
he  recommended  him  to  Franklow,  he  knew 
the  articles  of  his  association,  he  only  knew 
Franklow  in  his  character  of  a  member  of  the 
London  Corresponding  Society;  therefore  I 
conceive  it  would  be  goins  beyond  the  rule 
your  lordship  has  est&lished,  for  a  man  tOv 
state  what  he  heard  in  the  presence  of  FVank- 
low,  who  might  be  attending  to  something 
else,or  who  might  not  approve  of  what  was  said, 
and  which  ipight  have  nothing  to  do  with  hi» 
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institation  ;  it  would  be  too  much  to  afiect  the 
prisoner,  particularlv  at  so  late  a  period  of  the 
cause  (though  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
would  make  any  specific  difference)  with  a 
declaration  so  very  inconsistent  with  what 
your  lordship  has  already  heard  upon  this 
subject ;  it  therefore  seems  to  me  an  object 
of  greater  suspicion ,  and  more  our  duty  to 
guard  against.  The  witness  has  said  he  can- 
not specify  who  the  person  was,  and  if  they 
were  not  all  members  of  the  London  Corres- 
ponding Society,  non  constat,  that  the  man 
was  a  member  of  the  London  Corresponding 
Society. 

Lora  Chief  Justice  E^re, — Nothing  turns 
upon  the  question  whether  Hardy  did  or  not 
recommend  Williams  to  Franklow,the  ground 
of  its  admissibility  is  simply  that  Franklow 
was  a  member  of  the  London  Corresponding 
SocieLy-*then  as  a  ground  of  the  general  con- 
spiracy, it  is  offer^  to  prove  that  Franklow 
has  formed  an  association  of  armed  men,  to 
which  association  thev  will  impute  a  design 
connected  with  this  alleged  conspiracy ;  what- 
ever, therefore,  will  fix  Franklow  with  that, 
has  been  considered  as  proper  evidence  to 
that  eeneral  charge  ;  and  the  only  question, 
therefore  is,  whether  laying,  for  a  moment,  the 

Srisoner  out  of  the  case,  supposing  Franklow 
imselfat  the  bar—whether  if  he  makes  an 
association  of  persons  of  this  description,  and 
if  there  are  conversations  passing  in  bis  pre- 
sence, from  whence  a  bad  design  can  be  im- 
puted to  this  association,  whether  that  is  not 
admissible  evidence  as  aeainst  him  ?  what  the 
effect  of  the  evidence  wUl  be,  it  is  truly  ob- 
served, will  depend  upon  a  thous^ind  circum- 
stances ;  whether  he  was  attending,  whether 
if  he  was  attending,  he  appro vea  or  disap- 
proved of  it  ?  all  wfiich  may  avoid  the  effect 
of  the  evidence ;  still  it  seems  to  me  that  as 
against  Franklow,  and  to  fix  upon  him  the 
havine  been  guilty  of  forming  this  association 
for  a  bad  purpose,  the  transactions  that  pass 
in  his  hearing  are  clearly  evidence. 

Mr.  Bower  to  Williams. — You  told  me  Mr. 
Sanderson  and  Mr.  Noddcr  were  present  at 
a  conversation  that  I  should  have  asked  you 
to,  if  I  had  been  admitted;  were  they  present 
at  Spence's,  Franklow 's,  or  Shelmerdine*s  ? — 
I  have  only  seen  them  at  Shelmerdine's  and 
Spence's. 

Frederic  Pofydore  Nodder  called  in  again.—.  ' 
Examined  by  Mr.  Bower. 

Vou  are  a  member  of  the  London  Corres- 
ponding society?— -I  am. 

Were  you  present  at  either  Spencers  or 
Shelmerdme*s,  and  at  which,  at  the  time  the 
'  last  witness,  Williams,  was  there,  and  when 
persons  were  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  he- 
mg  drilled  ? — ^To  my  knowledge  I  never  saw 
Williams  but  at  Spence's. 

You  have  been  with  Williams  at  Spencers, 
when  the  persons  were  assembled  that  he  was 
drilling  and  teaching  the  manual  eiercise?^ 
have. 


When  you  were  therey  did  you  from  any 
persons  there,  hear  any  conversation  ■    ■■ 

Ijord  Chief  Justice  Eyre- — Did  you  say  you 
were  a  member  of  the  London  Correspontiing 
Society  ?' Yes,  I  am  a  member  of  the  iSth 
division ;  here  is  my  ticket  [Producing  it]. 

Mr.  BoBwr. — Do  you  know  whether  the 
persons  who  were  there,  were  members  of  the 
London  Corresponding  Society  or  notf — I 
cannot  say  whether  all  were ;  some  of  them 
were. 

[The  Ticket  read.] 

**  No.  35,  London  Corresponding  Society^ 
united  for  a  Reform  of  Parliamentary  Kepresen- 
tation — Unite,  persevere,  and  be  free — Divi- 
sion No.  13."  On  the  back—  "  Frederick 
Nodder,  paid  to  Mldsiunmer  tenpence,  Samuel 
Cooper,  1794." 

Mr.  Bower, — I  cannot  carry 'this  farther, 
and  therefore  I  roust  leave  It  to  the  sense  of 
the  Court. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — I  understand 
the  Court  to  have  decided  that  you  may  in- 
quire into  conversations  in  tlie  presence  of 
Franklow. 

Mr.  Erskine, — ^To  what  was  said,  but  not 
wliat  he  collected. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £^rf.— Not  what  he 
collected. 

Mr.  Bower  to  Willioms, — Tell  me  any 
conversation  you  recollect  when  Franklow  was 
present  respecting  the  LorKJon  Corresponding 
Society  ^ — 1  cannot  recollect  the  conversa- 
tions. 

Can  you  recollect  any  part  of  them ;  how 
did  you  collect  lif — By  being  with  them  at 
various  times,  and  hearing  different  talk; 
there  were  some  among  them  which  I  did  not 
take  any  notice  of,  or  give  myself  any  concern 
about. 

VVhen  they  met  at  all,  was  the  subject  of 
parliamentary  reform  introduced  at  ail  as  a 
topic  of  conversation  ?— No,  only  some  would 
be  talking  one  to  the  other. 

You  mean  it  was  not  eeneral  conversation, 
not  as  a  debate,  or  any  thing  of  that  kind  ? — 
No. 

But  they  were  talking  to  each  other? — 
Yes. 

Were  they  talking  so  that  Franklow  heard 
them  ?— Private  perbons  might  talk  about  it. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Dyr^.— >We  ought  to  be 
always  very  correct  when  collecting  what  peo- 
ple said.    I  think  you  had  better  not  press  it 

Mr.  Bower, — You  heard  from  Franklow  tl»l 
they  were  to  consist  of  sixty  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  hear  from  Franklow  whether  they 
were  to  have  any  more,  or  that  was  to  be  the 
utmost  quantity  they  were  to  have? — ^That 
was  to  be  the  number. 

Had  you  any  directions  from  Franklow  or 
Hardy  upon  the  subject  of  arms,  or  of  any 
other  kind  ? — I  was  one  night  in  Mr.  Hardy's 
shop,  and  there  was  a  person  there  asked  me 
how  long  I  thought  I  shotild  be  to  get  a  thou- 
sand. 
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Was  Mr.  Hardy  present? — ^He  was  present; 
h  was  a  stranger;  he  asked  bow  long  I 
thoueht  I  should  be  getting  a  thousand  guns ; 
I  told  him  I  could  not  think  of  getting  so 
many  in  the  situation  that  I  was  in. 

What  said  Hardy  to  it?— I  do  not  know 
that  he  made  any  reply. 

Was  any  thing  more  said? — ^They  said  they 
mifl|ht  get  a  thousand  from  Sheffield;  I  said 
sucn  a  thin^  might  be,  but  I  could  not  under- 
:take  any  thmg  of  the  kind ;  there  as  far  as  I 
recollect,  the  conversation  ended. 

George  Sanderson  examined  by  Mr.  Law, 

Where  do  you  live  ? — In  Butcher^rowTem- 
ble-bar. 

.     You  keep  a  public-house  there,  the  Bunch 
of  Grapes? — Yes. 

-    Have  you  ever  been  at  Spence's  with  Nod- 
-4er  ? — Yes. 

'  How  long  ago  is  it  since  you  first  went  to 
-Shelmerdinc's  if  ever  you  were  there  ? — I  must 
.refer  tu  tiie  notes  I  have,  the  memorandum  I 
•made.  [Refers  to  his  memorandum.]  It 
was  the  'ind  uf  April. 

What  was  the  occasion  of  your  going  there  ? 
•-^It  was  to  decide  a  bet. 

Did  you  see  any  fire-arms  there  ? — ^I  did.  - 

Whom  did  the^  belong  to  ? — They  belonged 
to  the  armed  society. 

Where  were  they? — ^At  Shelmerdine*s  in 
the  borough. 

What  is  Shelmerdine  ? — A  hatter. 
.    On  what  day  was  this? — The  second  of 
April  in  the  evening. 

Do  ymi  know  of  how  many  persons  this 
arme<l  society  consisted  ? 
'  Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre, — ^How  many  stand 
of  arms  did  you  find  there  ? — I  did  not  take 
particular  notice,  there  might  be  seven  or 
eight  stand  of  arms  there. 

Of  how  many  persons  did  this  armed  so- 
ciety consist? — I  suppose  of  twenty-four  or 
twenty-five  members. 

Whether  all  the  persons  of  the  association 
were  members  of  the  London  Corresponding 
"Society? — ^I  suppose  tliey  were,  because  they 
objected  to  my  being  of  the  armed  associa- 
tion because  I  was  not  a  member  of  the  Lon- 
don Corresponding  Society.  I  was  made  a 
member  of  the  armed  society  upon  a  promise 
ibBt  I  would  become  a  member  of  the  London 
Corresponding  Society. 

Did  you  afterwards  l»ecoDie  so? — I  did. 

How  many  persons  have  you  seen  at  any 
one  time  together  at  this  armed  society  ? — I 
think  when  I  first  met  them  at  Shelmeraine's 
4here  might  be  twenty-four  or  twenty-five': 
they  did  not  all  meet  at  Sbelmerdine's;  we 
4u)joumed  to  another  place;  it  was  supposed 
to  be  dangerous  to  meet  at  Sbelmerdine's;  the 
a4|ournmeat  had  been  agreed  upon  before  I 
came  there ;  the  greater  put  of  tne  arms  bad 
•been  removed. 

Who  had  you.  to  teach  yon  tbe  military 
eiercise  there  ?— We  did  not  exercise  there. 

Or  at  the  place  to  which  you  adjourned?— 
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We  did  not  exercise  there,  we  only  adjourned 
there  for  the  purpose  of  fi^ng  upon  a  prope 
place  to  exercise  m. 

What  was  the  house  to  which  they  did  ad- 
journ?— The  house  was  in  Worcester-street. 

Was  the  name  of  the  person  Day  ? — ^The 
same— we  went  up  stairs,  they  mentioned 
then  that  the  private  committee  of  the  armed 
society  had  fixed  upon  another  place  for  exer- 
cising. 

Where  did  that  private  coounittee  sit?— ^ 
They  sat  with  the  rest. 

At  Day's  ?— Yes. 

What  were  those  places  where  you  were  to 
assemble  ? — One  was  at  Spence's,  the  other 
was  in  Westminster,  ^ust  by  Tothil-fields 
Bridewell,  at  a  blacksmitli's  shed. 

Did  you  assemble  with  others  at  any  time 
at  either  of  those  places?— Yes,  I  pretty  con- 
stantly attended  them;  I  went  to  Spence'a 
first ;  we  met  once  or  twice  a  week. 

For  what  number  of  weeks  did  you  meet^ 
— ^I  called  several  times  when  there  were  none 
there ;  it  was  the  14th  of  November,^!  thinky 
I  first  of  all  went;— >no ;  it  was  on  the  11th  of 
April,  the  first  time  I  went  to  Spence's  to  ex«« 
ercise;  I  continued  to  go  occasionally  to 
Spence's  till  Biay  the  1st. 

From  the  11th  of  April,  till  Ma^,  you  coiw 
tinned  to  go  to  Spence's,  and  this  shed  in 
Westminster,  for  tne  purposes  of  exercising  ^ 
—I  did. 

Who  was  the  person  that  generdly  taught 
you? — Formerlv  Williams;  and  Otr,  fronr 
the  11th  of  April  till  May ;  on  tbe  first  of 
May  I  took  away  my  guix 

What  was  the  greatest  number  of  persons 
you  met,  at  either  of  those  places,  dunne  the" 
period,  you  have  mentionedr — I  do  not  vuxHc 
we  ever  met  above  six. 

And  you  were  there  taught  the  militaiy  ex-- 
ercise  ? — ^Yes. 

What  was  Orr?— I  believe  ^tayloRi  I  haw 
heard  so. 

Had  he  served  abroad  ^^He  mentioned  fre- 
quently in  conversation,  thai  he  had  served 
against  tfae  allied  armies. 

Was  he  a  asember  f — ^He  was  a  member  of 
the  Corresponding  Society;  he  had  served  in 
the  Frendi  anny,  firem  his  own  account. 

You  were  not  at  first  admitted,  but  you  be- 
came afterwards  a  member  of  Ihs  Corres- 
ponding Sodety  ?^I  did. 

What  was  the  reason  that  you'  did  not  ga 
afterwards  to  exerdse  at  Shelmerdine's?— He 
was  a  hatter,  and  fiequentiy  chanaed  his 
men ;  and  some  of  them,  they  observed,  might 
not  be  staunchrlo  thecMise,  and  therefore  it 
misht  be  hazardous. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  JEvre.— Hazardous  to 
the  cause;  to  whatcanser— Ifl  mig^t  judge 
from  the  conversation,  it  was  to  obtam  a  par- 
lianientaiy  reform,  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  %re.— When  you  say, 
the  cause,  do  you  mean  the  cause  tliey  were 
engaged  in  ?'^  Yes. 

8  Z 
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Lord  Chi^f  Justice  £^.^You  were  tn  &b 
association,  and  had  articles  of  an  assodation? 
—I  never  saw  theni. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre, — Were  not  the 
articles  acted  upon  ? — Part  of  them  were ; 
that  we  were  to  pay  so  much  upon  adoiission; 
one  half  of  which  was  to  buy  arms,  the  other 
to  defray  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  society. 
Mr.  Lav. — Were  you  a  member  of  the  iSth 
di%'bion.' — I  was  admitted  a  member  the 
same  ni^t  Mr.  Nodder  was,  and  reoetved  a 
similar  ticket 

Did  that  meet  at  Robins*s  Cofifee-housei  in 
Sbiffe-lane  ? — ^Yes. 

Do  you  remember,  upon  the  drd  of  May, 
any  member  pting  an  account  of  the  time 
when  Mr.  Pitt  would  probably  be  at  the 
House  of  Commons  ? — Yes,  I  perfecUy  well 
recollect  the  circumstance;  it  was  m  the 
month  of  May;  I  do  not  recollect  the  night. 
What  was  the  conversation  that  passed  in 
tfie  presence  of  those  members,  respecttns  the 
circumstance  I  have  mentioned  ?— One  oT  the 
members  got  up,  and  said,  citiaens' 

Mr.  ErMkine, — ^Who  was  the  member  ? — ^I 
do  not  know. 

•  Mr.  Er$kme* — I  submit  it  ia.necesaanr  it 
should  appear,  that  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Cocresponding  Society. 

Mr.  Law. — Was  it  a  member  of  the  divi« 
flion } — ^Yes,  at  this  meeting  none  were  ad« 
admitted  but  members. 

What  did  this  member  say? — Citiaens^  Mr. 
Pilt  will  go  over — I  forget  which  of  the 
bridges,  but  he  mentioned  one  of  the  bridges, 
at  twelve  o'clock  at  nieht. 

Did  he  accompany  Uuit  with  any  observa- 
tion } — ^None ;  there  was  a  general  clap  upon 
the  table,  and  some  said  it  was  veiy  improper 
to  make  any  comments  upon  it. 

Was  any  thin^  fartner  said,  at  what 
bridge  ?  —  They  mentioned  the  particular 
bridge,  and  on  what  occtoion  he  would  be.de- 
tained  till  twelve  o'clock  at  night ;  I  think  it 
was  Putney  bridge,  but  dd  not  recollect  the 
bridee  to  a  certainty. 

Was  any  piece  of  good  news,  or  any  thing 
they  called  good  news,  announced,  at  that 
time,  by  one  of  the  members? — Yes;  there 
was  some  good  news  announced  that  very 
si^ht,  as  they  termed  it 

What  was  it  ? — A  defeat  of  part  of  the  Bri- 
tish armv ;  I  do  not  recollect  wtwt. 

Was  that  called  good  news?— It  was  gene- 
rally so  understood  by  the  society. 

Was  that  so  described,  so  announced?— 
Yes. 

Do  you  recollect  any  thine  being  meo- 
tioned,  with  respect  to  any  of  the  king's  mes* 
sengers  ? — I  do. 

What  was  that?— That  he  had  the  pleasure 
to  inform  the  society,'  that  he  heard  one  of 
the  king's  messengers  had  been  killed  in  the 
country. 

Do  you  remember  a  member  of  that  so- 
ciety of  the  name  of  IItggins?->I  remember 
the  name  of  citizen  Uiggins^  but  I  do  not  re- 
collect his  person. 


Do  you  remember  any  obsertatkm  that  a 
member  made,  respecting  any  of  his  rela- 
tions ? — I  do  recollect  some  observations,  but 
cannot  recollect  the  exact  words :  but  I  think 
he  said,  if  it  had  been  bis  own  father,  or  his 
own  son,  he  should  be  glad,  if  he  met  with 
the  same  fate. 

Had  who  been?— The  messenger. 

Was  that  man  a  near  relation  of  any  of 
the  kins's  messengers  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Was  tnat  said  by  Higgins  ?— I  do  not  know; 
I  do  not  know  Iliggins  peraonally. 

Was  anv  thing  mentioned^  by  way  of  cau- 
tion, to  the  members,  for  fear  of  spies  ? — It 
was  firequentW  hinted  to  the  members  to  be 
cautious,  for  tear  of  spies ;  to  be  carefitl  what 
they  said;  for,  in  all  divisions  of  the  society, 
spies  from  the  treasury  would  creep  in. 

Do  you  remember  any  proposition  for  sub- 
dividing  the  meetings  into  a  less  number?-*- 
Yes;  it  was  a  proposal,  tha^  as  they  might  be 
prevented  meeting  in  public  houses,  on  ac- 
count that  their  licences  mkht  be  taken  away, 
that  they  shouki  be  divided  into  tithings, 
that  they  might  meet  at  the  House  of  evcij 
tenth  man. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  X^c. — ^Was  that  your 
armed  society?  —  N^;  the  London  Coites- 
ponding  Society. 

Mr.  Law, — Was  the  proposition  acceded  la? 
— It  was  deferred  for  fiffther  coasidecation. 

Was  there  any  mention  of  any  one  of  the 
committeiB  beii^g  a  spy?— Not  m  particular 
that  I  recollect ;  there  was  sonde  one  allnded 
to,  but  I  did  not  understand  who  it  was. 

Was  any  tlwEtt  said  what  should  be  done,  if 
any  spy  was  discovered  among  you?— -Ooe 
member  observed,  he  should  not  regard  blow- 
ins  any  spv*8  brains  out,  if  he  discovered  him. 

You  had  a  musket? — ^Yes, 

From  whom  ? — From  Williams. 

That  musket  you  have  now?— No,  I  have 
not,     • 

George  Sandenon  cross-examined  by  Mr. 

Ertkine, 

So  a  member  said,  he  would  not  care  for 
blowing  any  spy's  brains  out? — Yes. 

Were  not  you  a  little  afraid  when  you  heard 
that  ? — I  was. 

Oh  !  you  were  a  spy,  were  you  ?— I  was. 

What  was  that  paper  you  bad  in  your  haod^ 
a  little  while  ago  ? — Merely  a  memoranduot 
of  dates. 

I  am  glad  you  have  it;  we  will  go  to  work 
with  dates;  I  like  a  paper  of  dates ;  you  will 
be  bound  by  it? — ^I  will  be  bound  by  it,  upon 
my  oath,  aa  near  as  a  man  can  be  bound  to  a 
paper  of  dates. 

On  what  night  was  it,  and  at  what  place, 
that  there  was  a  rejoicing,  that  there  was  a 
defeat  of  the  Britbh  tioops,  and  when  one  of 
the  members  said,  that  one  of  the  kind's  mes- 
sengers had  been  killed ;  and,  if  it  had  been  his 
own  father,  he  should  have  been  glad,  if  he 
had  met  with  the  samsi  fate?--I  think  it  wai 
the  %isU 
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Mr.  £rifttiitf.-^NoBc  of^ourthioking,  when 
you  have  the  fNiper  in  your  hands ! — I  have 
Bot  a  memorapdum  of  tlie  date. 

What  date  have  you  taken,  good  Mr.  Spy  ? 
•«^I  do  not  thifik,  upon  such  an  occasion, 
being  a  sp^  is  any  disgrace. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  i^rf«— These  observa- 
tioBs  aiie  more  proper  when  you  come  to  ad- 
dress the  jury. 

Mr.  Mtofney  0«iierd/.-^Real]y  that  is  not 
a  proper  Way  to  examine  witnesses.  Lord 
Holt  hoki  strong  language  to  such  sort  of  an 
address  fitun  a  counsef  to  a  witness^  who 
avowed  himself  a  spy. 

Mr.  Er$kine. — I  am  sure  I  shall  always  pay 
that  attention  to  the  Court  which  is  doe  from 
me;  but  I  am  not  to  be  tokl  by  the  attorney- 
general,  how  I  am  to  examine  a  witness. 

Mr.  JM<irn^  OeuetuL-^l  thought  you  had 
won  heard  his  fordship. 

Mr.  Xrf/Mae. — I  am  much  obliged  to  his 
lordship  for  the  admonition  be  gave  me.  I 
heard  his  lordshtp,  and  I  beard  yon,  which  I 
should  not  have  heard. 

What  was  thedate  when  you  say  that  paes- 
edy  that  there  was  a  defeat  of  the  British 
troops,  and  somebody  said,  that  there  was  a 
meseeneer  killed  in  the  country,  and  he 
ahouki  liave  been  glad  if  it  had  been  his 
own  father? — When  first  I  was  introduced 
into  the  18th  division,  was  on  the  Slst  of 
April,  on  a  Monday. 

When  was  it  you  heard  that  conversation, 
from  whence  you  collected,  that  the  reform  of 
parliament  was  to  be  carried  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet? — ^That  was  mentioned  at  the 
armed  society. 

Have  you  got  any  date  for  that  ^-Yes ;  I 
never  was  tnere  but  once,  therefore  I  could 
not  make  an  error  in  that;  it  was  April  the 
Snd. 
At  what  place  ?— At  Day's. 
Where  is  Day^s? — In  the  Borottth,  near 
the  Orove ;  I  believe  it  is  called  Worcester- 
atroei. 

How  many  persons  were  present  at  that 
time? — Some  were  going  up  stairs,  and  some 
going  away ;  to  the  best  of  my  recollection 
there  might  be  twenty-two,  twenty-three,  or 
twenty-four ;  I  did  not  count  them,  as  I  never 
expected  to  be  caHed. 

You  must  have  expected  it? — I  had  every 
reason  to  suppose  I  should  not  be  called. 

I  wish  to  know  from  you,  whether^  from 
the  oonvcnation  that  you  are  now  statmg,  of 
obtaining  a  reform  of  parliament,  at  the  point 
of  the  £iyonet,  whether  you  collected  this 
ffom  one  person,  or  the  general  conversation 
of  the  whole  people? — It  seemed  to  be  the 
opinion  of  the  whole  company,  that  a  parlia- 
mentary reform  could  not  be  obtained,  but  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

And  you  collected,  that  it  was  their  inten- 
tion so  to  carry  it  ? — ^Yes;  from  their  general 
conversation. 

And  you  fia  that  conversation  to  the  8nd  of 
April;  at  this  place  ?-«-Ye8. 


What  waa  that  yOu  laad  about  a  bot  ?*-The 
reason  of  my  goine  there  was  to  deeide  a  bet ; 
that  was  the.  way  I  first  came  to  gq  Uiere. 

And  you  lost  your  bet  ?— 1  diuT 

You  made  yourself  a  member  of  the  Cor- 
req)onding  Society  ? — I  did. 

And  took  those  notes?— I  did. 

Why  did  yon  take  those  notes  ?— When  I 
once  discovered,  that  an  armed  society  of  this 
sort  existed,  which  I  thought  of  such  danger- 
ous tendency,  I  immediately  gave  notice  t0 
the  secretary  of  state. 

How  long  after  you  had  lost  your  bet  ?-^Be- 
tween  two  and  three  days ;  but  I  mentioned 
it  before  that  bet  was  cfecided,*  that,  if  I  lost 
nty  bet,  I  shoukl  certainly  acquaint  the  se- 
cretary of  state. 

Should  y<ai  know  the  faces  of  any  of  those 
persons  ?--J  ^Kiuld,  of  two  or  three  of  (hero. 

Should  you  know  more  of  them  ? — I  do  not 
think  I  should;  I  know  the  person  in  the 
chair,  Orr. 

Was  Franklow  there  ? — He  was. 

Do  you  know  any  body  else  thait  was  there? 
— -I  tbmk  Williams  was  there;  but  I  did  not 
expect  to  see  such  a  thing;  I  vras  veiy  nmch 
flurried  and  confused. 

Edward  tjosling  sworn. — Examined  by 
Mr,  Garrow. 

Have  you  been  for  any  time  a  member  of 
the  London  Correspondmg  Society?— I  be- 
came a  member  on  the  liSth  of  April. 

What  April  do  you  speak  of  P— April,  17fii^ 

Did  you  become  a  member,  in  consequence 
of  any  communication  between  you  and  any 
magistrate  of  the  country  ? — I  had  not  been 
directed  to  become  a  member,  in  consequence 
of  the  recommendatbn  of  any  magistrate  ;  I 
had  been  unexpectedly  proposed  by  Whittam, 
and  a  magistrate  had  told  me,  if  another  per- 
son had  proposed  me.  I  should  become  a 
member. 

,  Had  vdu  communicated  with  any  magis- 
trate or  the  country,  before  you  ^rommunh* 
cated  with  the  society  ? — ^Not  respecting  the 
Corresponding  Society. 

Who  was  the  person  that  first  introduced 
you  to  the  society  ?-— John  ilillier. 

Did  you  make  application  Co  him  first,  or 
he  to  you  ? — ^I  first  went  to  Hillier,  to  make 
some  inqianes  respecting  a  person  who  was  a 
member  of  that  society. 

What  led  you  to  go  to  Hillier  to  make 
that  inquiry?— From  seeing  pubUcations  of 
tliat  nature,  and  I  was  uiformed  that  the  per- 
son respecting  whom  I  was  directed  to  make 
the  inquiry  was  a  member  of  the  Correspond- 
ing Society. 

iHibUcations  of  what  nature  f — From  seeing 
publications  in  Hillier's  shop  window,  which 
appeared  to  me  to  be  of  a  seditious  nature. 

What  business  did  Hillier  carry  on  ?-«Ha 
sold  pamphlets. 

From  that  you  thought  it  likely  lie  was  a 
member  of  the  society,  hkcly  to  give  you  t»* 
formation,  there  being  some  man  you  wantoil 
to  inquire  aboutf — Yes. 
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When  did  you  first  make  your  sfyplicalion 
to  Hillierf— 'I  believe  towards  the  end  of 
March,  or  the  beginning  of  April. 

For  what  purfxise  did  you  become  a  member 
of  theConpespon<ling  Society? — On  the  14th 
of  April  when  I  first  became  a  member,  I  was 
unexpectedly  proposed,  on  the  day  following 
I  informed  Mr.  Wickham  that  I  had  done  so. 

What  passed  between  you  and  the  magis* 
trate  is  not  evidence,  but  in  coxisequence  of 
what  passed  between  you  and  him,  why  did 
you  attend  the  meeting  f  — To  discover  whe- 
ther they  had  any  serious  intentions  of 
arming. 

You  have  stated  that  you  communicated 
aomethine  upon  the  subject,  to  Mr.  Wick* 
bam  ?—  Yes. 

Was  it  with  his  approbation  that  you  at- 
tended the  meeting  for  the  purpose  you  have 
now  stated? — It  was. 

Did  you  finom  time  to  time  communicate  to 
Mr.  Wickham  such  facts  as  came  to  your 
knowledge  ? — I  did. 

And  went  there  for  the  express  purpose  of 
procuring  information,  and  giving  itr— I  did. 

When  were  you  first  introduced  P— On  the 
15th  of  April  1794. 

At  what  division? ---Division No.  11. 

Meeting  at  what  place? — Northampton- 
flUeet,  Oerkenwell;  I  do  not  recollect  the  sign 
lightly,  but  the  man's  name  was  Holt 

Did  iiiliier  introduce  you  ?— Yes. 

What  number  of  persons  were  present  at 
that  meeting?..-!  cannot  exactly  tell,  there 
xuight  be  about  thirty. 

Did  any  thing  material  pass  at  that  meet, 
ing?— There  was  some  conversation  about 
the  proceedings  at  Chalk  Farm. 

Had  the  meeting  then  at  Chalk  Farm  taken 
place  ?— This  was  the  day  after  the  meeting 
had  been  at  Chalk  Farm. 

What  passed  with  respect  to  the  meeting 
which  had  been  had  at  Chalk  Farm?— The 
conversation  turned  that  ni^ht  principally 
upon  that,  and  some  were  talkmg  tnat  it  was 
necessary  to  arm  to  protect  the  convention, 
in  the  same  manner  as  they  had  in  France ; 
I  heard  some  present  talking  in  consequence  of 
a  convention  havintr  been  talked  of  at  Chalk 
Farm  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  arm  to 
defend  that  convention  the  same  as  they  had 
done  to  protect  the  Convention  in  France ;  I 
think  it  is  proper  to  say  that  their  minds 
appeared  at  that  time  to  be  very  much  heated 
from  what  had  passed  at  Chalk  Farm,  and 
therelbre  from  tliat  circumstance  I  did  not 
think  BO  much  of  ilieir  being  serious. 

Do  you  mean  that  they  were  heated  with 
liquor? — No,  not  with  liquor. 

What  was  described  to  have  passed  at 
Chalk  Farm  that  should  so  have  heated  their 
apirits.'*— -There  were  a  number  of  resolu- 
tions passed. 

Do  you  recollect  any  of  those  resolutions  ? 
-^Yes,  i  remember  one  resolution,  I  can  re- 
member some  circumstances  which  occurred 
ftt  Chalk  Faroh 


That  w^re  stated  to  have  oceurrod  theren— 
you  were  not  there  ?•*-.!  was  at  Chalk  Farm.  - 

Then  you  were  there  before  you  became  « 
member?— Yes. 

State  any  circumstances  that  occurred  at 
Chalk  Farm,  particularly  such  as  were  men** 
tinned  in  this  meeting  of  the  divisioD  the 
night  after  ?-^There  were  a  number  of  resohi" 
tions  read  which  I  cannot  repeat ;  but  one  of 
them  concluded  with  the  wcras,  brought  the 
brad  of  Charles  the  First  to  the  block,  and 
sent  James  the  Second  from  the  throne; 
ttien  a  man,  whose  name  I  understood  was 
Birks,  shouted.  I  remember  a  person,  whosa 
name  I  was  told  was  Richtcr,  mentioned  that 
he  had  received  a  letter  from  Sheffield,  I  think, 
but  am  not  positive  to  the  place,  that  a  gceai 
number  of  persons  had  met  there,  and  tint 
they  were  aetermined  to  petition  parliament 
no  more  for  a  reform;  that  a  conventioa 
was  intended  to  be  called,  and  that,  I  think, 
be  said  it  was  to  take  place  in  about  six  weeks, 
or  a  shorter  time,  1  cannot  recollect  the 
positive  words. 

Upon  Birks's  shouting  was  any  observation 
made  by  any  persons  present  at  Chalk  Farm  ? 
—Some  persons  said  that  they  thought  hold- 
ins  up  their  hands  was  sufficient;  this  man 
caUea  out,  that  he  wished  to  be  heard  at  St. 
James's. 

Do  you  remember  Mr.  Tbelwall  being 
there?— There  was  a  person  there  who8« 
name  I  was  told  was  Tbelwall,  whom  I  never 
saw  before  nor  since. 

Did  that  person  take  any  part  in  the  c<m- 
versation  and  debate  that  was  going  forward? 
— Yes,  he  spoke  several  times. 

Do  yoo*  recollect  any  particular  expression 
that  struck  you  that  he  made  use  of  ?«<--Some- 
thing  that  Mr.  Dundas  had  threatened  to 
bring  the  Scotch  laws  into  England,  and  if 
they  attempted  it,  they  must  repel  force  by 
force,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

Do  jrou  recollect  what  particular  subject 
respecting  the  Scotch  laws  was  the  subject  of 
conversation  ?— I  believe  it  related  to  some 
persons  that  were  tried. 

What  was  the  expression  used? — ^That 
infamous  and  ever  to  be  detested  Court  of 
Justiciary  in  Scotland. 

Do  you  recollect  the  remainder  of  that 
sentence  ? — I  cannot  say  I  have  a  positive 
recollection ;  I  made  no  minutes  at  the  time. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — ^You  have  better 
evidence  I  suppose  of  the  resolutions,  than  of 
the  conversation  ? 

Mr.  Garrow. — Was  there  any  direction  aa 
to  the  printing  any  number  of  copies  of  the 
proceedings  ot  the  day  ? — ^I  think  the  number 
that  was  ordered  to  be  printed  was  two  hujfr- 
dred  thousand. — I  cannot  say,  whether  one 
or  two  hundred  thousand  copies  of  the  resolu- 
tions, if  they  should  be  wanted. 

Which  was  the  next  meeting  of  the  divisioit 
that  you  were  at  afterwards? — On  the  Monday 
ibl  lowing  I  was  at  the  meeting  of  another 
division. 
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Wbeie  was  that?-* At  the  house  of  one 
MorriSy  a  iack-maker,  in  Brick- lane. 

What  division  was  that? — I  believe  they 
call  it  sixteen  and  tweni^*five« 
.  Did  any  thine  matenal  pass  at  that  time? 
««-I  do  not' recollect  any  thing  particular,  any 
farther  than  doctor  Hodson  was  recommended 
l^y  the  committee  to  be  relieved. 
.  Where  was  he  at  that  time,  and  what  was 
the  purpose  for  which  he  was  to  be  relieved  ? 
-^There  was  no  particular  putpose  stated, 
only  he  was  recommended  for  rehef. 

Did  you  go  with  Hillier  next  day  to  see 
doctor  Hodson?— I  did. 

Where  did  you  go  to  ? — To  Newgate. 

Whom  were  you  introduced  to  there  ?*— To 
doctor  Hodson. 

Did  Hillier  go  with  you?— Yes. 

Was  there  any  other  person  there  besides 
*  doctor  Hodson? — Yes,  one  Lloyd,  Roussei  a 
Frenchman,  and  a  captain  WilliamS|  an  Ame- 
rican. 

Hillier  was  likewise  there  ?— Yes. 

Be  so  good  as  tell  ua  what  the  nature  of 
the  conversation  was  there  in  the  presence 
«f  Hillier,  he  being  one  of  the  parties?—* 
The  principal  conversation  that  I  had  was 
with  doctor  Hodson. 

Was  it  in  the  presence  of  Hillier  ?— He  was 
there ;  all  those  persons  were  present ;  the 
most  material  conversation  that  passed  then 
was  from  doctor  Hodson;  he  asked  me  if  I 
had  seen  a  copy  of  the  new  consUtution*  I 
told  him  I  was  but  a  young  member,  and  did 
not  know  any  thing  of  it;  he  then  informed 
me  that  there  was  a  veiY  clever  one  cominje; 
out;  the  society  was  to  he  divided  into  divi- 
sions, and  into  small  divisions,  that  the  pur^ 
pose  of  that  was  for  the  convenience  of  learn- 
ing the  use  of  arms,  at  each  other's  houses. 

What  more  passed  at  that  time? 

[The  witness  refers  to  a  paper.] 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Mac(ioaaii.-^Did  you 
make  that  memorandum  at  the  time  ? — I  did ;  I 
he  informed  me  that  those  divisions  were  to 
be  called  tithings ;  and  that  the  purpose  of 
them  was  likewise  to  keep  spies  from  getting 
among  them,  and  betraying  their  intention ; 
he  likewise  stated,  that  their  numbers  were 
increasing,  and  that  they  would  soon  be  too 
formidable  to  be  resisted.  I  made  an  obser- 
vation, that  I  did  not  think,  from  what  I  had 
seen  in  the  society,  that  they  appeared  to  be 
men  of  property,  to  have  money  to  effect  any 
thing,  upon  which  a  Frenchman,  who  was 
t}iere,  got  up  and  said,  when  the  society  was 
OTEanized,  money  should  not  be  wanting. 

Was  this  Roussel  that  you  have  mentioned? 
^Yes. 

Did  im^  thing  more  material  pass  at  that 
time  ? — There  were  some  toasts  given,  one  of 
^hich  was  given  by  Lloyd;  the  toast  wa% 
'<  The  World  a  Republic  or  a  Desert :''  doctor 
Hodson  said,  he  hoped  soon  to  see  a  revolu- 
tionary tribunal  established  in  this  country, 
fpr  he  despised  all  others^ 


He  was  then  suffering  under  the  sentence 
of  the  law,  I  believe  ? — Yes. 

This  was  said  still  in  the  presence  of  Hil« 
lier  ? — Yes. 

Was  any  thing  more  said  at  that  meeting 
that  was  material? — Roussel  said  he  was 
going  from  there  to  Thelwall's,  and  he  should 
set  off  the  next  day.  Lloyd  asked  him,  for 
the  continent,  he  answered,  out.  Hillier  asked 
to  France,  he  answered,  yes. 

When  Hillier  invited  you  to  go  to  Newgate 
to  see  those  persons,  who  did  ne  ask  you  to 
go  and  see?— The  persecuted  patriots. 

Is  Mr.  Lloyd  confined  upon  any  sentence 
upon  a  criminal  prosecution  ? — ^I  do  not  know; 
Lloyd  was  part  of  the  time  writing;  I  heard 
he  was  a  prisoner,  but  for  what  I  do  not  know* 

When  was  the  next  meeting  of  the  divi- 
sion ? — I  think  it  was  the  same  evening  I  was 
at  the  division  to  which  I  belonged. 

Which  was  that  ?— The  eleventh. 

Who  were  the  persons  that  were  present 
there  ?-— One  Wrignt  a  delegate,  and  Gordon 
who  was  secretary,  and  about  thirty-six  other 
persons,  I  believe. 

This  meeting  was,  I  believe,  at  the  Hope^ 
in  Northampton-street,  upon  the  S9d  of 
April  ?— Yefc 

Who  was  the  delesate  at  that  meeting?'^ 
His  name  was  Wrigbt. 

Do  you  recollect  any  conversation  of 
Wright's  in  the  society,  upon  the  subject  of 
arms? — After  the  society  nad  broke  up  we 
were  coming  away ;  Wneht  asked  me  if  I 
had  got  any  arms,  I  told  him  no ;  he  said  he 
had  got  his  musket,  and  that  it  was  necessary 
that  we  should  all  have  arms,  as  we  might 
very  soon  be  compelled  to  use  them. 

Was  that  said  as  well  in  the  hearing  of 
other  members  as  yourself?  —  Yes;  the 
secretary  stated,  that  he  was  very  sorry  to  leave 
the  society  just  as  they  were  going  to  act  as 
well  as  think,  and  to  regenerate  their  country. 

Who  was  their  secretary  ? — His  name  was 
Gordon,  he  was  going  to  America ;  he  said 
he  should  take  some  copies  of  their  spirited 
resolutions  to  the  popular  societies  there. 

Did  you  hear  aiiy  observations  upon  the 
subject  of  arming  from  Hillier,  or  any  other 
membor  of  the  society  besides  Wright,  the 
delegate? — Hillier  said,  he  had  not  got  a 
musket,  but  he  had  eot  a  pike. 

Do  you  remember  being  present  at  any  time 
at  Hillier's  in  the  same  mouth  of  April, on  the 
S5th  of  April?— On  the  35th  of  April  I  was 
at  Hillier*s;  there  were  present  a  person 
whose    name  I  afterwanls   was. told  was 

Where  is  Hillier's  house  ?— No.  80  orSl, 
BishopsgAte-street ;  I  was  told  his  namci 
afterwards  was  a  Mr.  Hicktfy,  and  two  other 

Eersons,  one  of  whom  appeared  much  in 
quor,  the  rest  were  sober,  and  there  was  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Bennett,  the  secretaiy  to 
the  16th  and  5th  divisions. 

Was  there  a  person  there  who  was  a  mercer 
by  business  ?— Vesi  that  was  Bennett* 
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Were  there  same  otoer  penoni  prestilt  P 
--There  were  those  I  have  stated ;  Hillier  was 
present;  the  conversation  was  begun  by  this 
person,  whose  name  Hillier  informed  me  was 
Wickslj;  he  said  be  had  received  a  letter 
from  Sheffield,  which  informed  him  that 
l^y  had  a  numerous  meeting,  and  bad  deter- 
mined to  petition  no  more  for  a  fMirltamentary 
Inform;  he  likewise  said,  that  tbis letter  con- 
tained the  drawing  of  some  knives  which 
were  making  there,  of  a  particular  construc- 
tion, for  cuttmg  of  reins ;  the  letter  contuned 
a  drawing,  with  this  observation— tliese  are 
the  instruments  we  shall  soon  use. 

What  were  they  stated  to  be  fur  f— To  be 
Axed  against  the  end  of  poles>  and  to  be  used 
against  the  military. 

What  were  the  knives  for  N— For  cuttmg 
the  reins. 

Cutting  the  reins  of  what  ? — I  do  not  recol- 
lect whetner  he  particularly  eiplained  that. 

It  was  staled  that  those  instruments  were 
to  act  against  the  military  P—  -Yes. 

-  Do  you  mean  stated  in  terms,  or  that  yon 
collected  that?- --It  was  stated  in  terms;  it 
was  farther  said,  the  principal  dependance  of 
the  society  was  in  securing  the  royal  family, 
and  both  Houses  of  parliament. 

-  Omt  cf  the  Jury.— What  date  was  this  f — 
On  the  25tb  of  April ;  he  forthersaid,  if  they 
could  resist  the  first  shock,  there  would  be  no 
danger  to  be  a)>prehended  afterwards. 

It  who  could  resist  tbe  first  shock  f — I  con*> 
sidercd  it  to  l>e  the  members  of  the  different 
societies;  if  they  could  resist  the  first  shock 
firom  tbe  army,  that  there  would  be  no  fear 
afterwards. 

Did  they  give  any  reason  why  the  first  shock 
being  resisted,  there  would  be  no  fear  at\«r- 
wardsf— They  said  the  royal  family  being  se* 
cored,  the  army  wouM  have  no  head  to  Took 
ap  to,  and  would  be  glad  to  accept  the  addi- 
tkmal  pay  that  would  be  offered  them. 

Whom  was  that  additional  pay  to  be  offered 
by  ?*-I  understood  by  the  societies. 

Do  you  remember  any  observation  that 
Hillier  made  upon  that  additional  pay  being 
efiered  to  the  army  with  respect  to  the  com- 
parison of  sixpence  a-day  with  any  other  sum? 
—There  was  something  said,  I  believe  it  was 
eighteen- pence ;  that  the  men  would  not  fight 
for  sixpence  a-day  if  they  could  have  ei^een 
pence — 1  think  it  was,  but  I  am  not  positive 
to  tliesum. 

Whether  any  of  the  persons  present  at  the 
tune  that  these  observations  were  made,  and 
these  facts  stated,  made  any  objection  to 
them P— None:  but  I  think  it  is  proper  to 
atate  that  one  person  was  very  much  in  uquor, 
and  took  no  part  in  that  conversation. 

Those  who  conversed  were  not  in  liquor  P— 
Ho. 

Those  to  whom  the  observations  were  ad- 
dressed, except  the  one  who  took  no  pert, 
were  they  sober  ? — Perfectly  sober. 

Dklany  one  make  any  observation  that  had 
a  tendency  to  repreia  this  conversation  P— One 


of  them,  Bendett,  went  out  in\h  meimo  the 
street,  and  his  converaataoa  was  so  violent, 
and  he  spoke  ao  loud,  thatl  was  obli^pbd  to 
check  him,  and  iokl  him  the  people  in  the 
street  were  hearing  him. 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Baa* 
ter  ?--.i  do. 

Was  he  a  member  of  the  London  Correa« 
ponding  Society  P—1  have  seen  him  at  di* 
vistone. 

At  other  times  since  that,  hava  yon  heard 
any  observation  from  Hillier  or  Baxter,  upon 
the  subject  of  arming? —On  the  9tb  of  Mav 
was  the  most  materi^  conversation  I  had  wila 
Baxter,  that  was  at  Hillier's  house;  be  said 
he  had  been  with  an  officer  who  Imd  been 
lately 

Who  were  the  persons  present  besides  Bax* 
ter  P-~fiaxler,  this  Bennet,  Hillier,  a  man 
whose  name  I  wbs  told  was  Hill,  and  some 
other  persona,  whose  names  I  do  not  know^ 
were  present  during  a  part  of  this  conversa* 
tion ;  Baxter  stated,  that  he  had  been  with 
Mr.  Joyce,  who  was  secretary  to  earl  Stan- 
hope :  Mr.  Joyce  told  him  there  was  no  dan« 
Sr  to  be  apprehendod  from  Stone,  that  Stone 
d  too  much  firmness  to  let  them  get  any 
thins  out  of  him  by  intimidalioa. 

Wbom  wen  you  speaking  of  by  the  name  of 
Stone  P — A  person  I  luuierstood  who  waa 
confined  in  Newgate. 

Did  you  understand  he  had  been  examined 
befiire  his  maj.esty's  privy  council? — I  un^' 
derstood  that  he  was  eommitled  upon  a 
enlarge  of  high  tneascti;  we  had  sorm  con* 
versatton  about  Hamilton  Bowan^s  escape  ; 
he  said,  earl  Stauhofio*s  speech  was  to  be 
pnntcd,  with  an  addition,  which  was  to  be 
very  cautiously  put  in ;  he  said,  the  committee 
ofcofrespondeaK^eandoMyperBtion  were  pre- 
paring an  address  to  the  army,  with  some 
strong  resolutions  ;  he  said,  that  prudent  and 
determined  men  were  wanted  to  propagate  tlic 
opinions  c<mtaised  in  those  resoltitions. 

Were  they  wanted  to  propagate  themP*— 
He  stated,  that  one  Moore  had  heen  particii* 
larlyactive  and  successful  in  geltii^  over  the 
army. 

Did  he  tell  you  what  description  of  the 
army  he  had  been  more  successful  with 
than  tbe  other  P-— He  said,  they  had  most 
to  fear  from  tbe  young  recruits ;  they  bad  suc- 
oeeded  beatwitti  the  old  soldiers  in  West- 
minster ;  he  said,  if  one-third  of  the  army 
was  got  over,  the  otlier  two*  thirds  would  not 
act  with  spirit  against  them ;  he  then  asked 
me  if  I  knew  any  person  who  would  buy  a 
pike. 

Whom  are  you  speaking  of  now  P-^Baxter. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  JByre.— Who  was  it  said- 
all  this  P*~Baxter. 

Mr.  Garroiff* — Did  he  mention  any  thin 
with  respect  to  his  interview  with  the  otiicers  f 
—-Yes,  he  said  that  the  officers  had  made  use 
of  an  expression  not  fit  to  be  repeated,  and 
asked  him  why  he  did  not  blow  them  all  up 
together ;  he  said  tlie  officer  had  been  lately^ 
presented  to  the  queen  upon  his  promotion. 
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You  Ihkik  it  an  indecent ^xpnession  ?-^t  i$ 
fts  tpplwd  to  ^ch  a  person  as  him  ;  he  said, 
that  the  officer  had  asked  Baxter  why  they 
i)id  not  bldw  tip  the  vrholcfinnily  iiogether  ; 
he  then  asked  me  if  I  knew  any.  friends  who 
would  purchase  :a  pike;.  I  said  I  •should  have 
|)0  injection  to  ipunobose  one,  but  that  it 
would  be  of  Ao  use  unless  1  knew  how  to  use 
it ;  he  said,  if  I  went  either  the  IThursdi^  or 
the  i^ridity  foUowinx,  and  made  .  use  of  "his 
name  at  the  ainitoF. the. Parrot, 'in  QmefShhi*- 
boniHOOurt  iaiheiOidfBailey.;  I  was  to  ask 
for  one'Edwards,  that  he  would  be  called  out 
V>  ve,  and  I'wa^  then  to  tell  him  that  Banter 
bad  sent  me, 'and  then  I  was  td  have  a  itake^ 
and  I  should  be  intcodiSBed  tb  ^odhers,  iwho 
would  learn  thesuse  of  them  wHhrme,  tnd^lhiU 
Edwards  was  veryiclever  atitbeusadf  ift^:anil 
would  aasicA  us  iD4eaminv;'he  staitedyithat 
ptkesweseanich.cheapac  t£au  .mosketdy  and 
tfaBi  it  would  be  imfosfible^fior  the.Dumbebito 

?rocure  muskets  on  account  of  theicxpeiln^ 
'here  is  another  eiciunstanoe,  he.slaftea,  that 
peraoDs  with>  muskets  might  do  a  great  deal 
pf-miflchieflifllkeytdiil'iiotknDWrpitopeidv  tlw 
use  of  them :  I  made  ^an  obsemtifl%  that  I 
thought  we  migh^  havcamfiimi  inntniament 
without  coming  to  blows ;  he  said^  is  there 
•lie  man  in  the  society  who  believes  a  paiiia- 
anentary  reform  is  all  we  want<-«-nOy  not  one ; 
he  said,  that  many  men  of  property  had  hi> 
Iherto  kept  back  on  account  of  tne  sanguinary 
conduct  of  the  .Eranoh,  but  that  they  were 
now  willing  to  come  forward,  as  they  were 
^nvtnced  Uiat  a  levohition  aught  be  effected 
in  a  few  hours ;  he  said,  for  his  own.  ps(rty  he 
did  not  wish  the  king^  or  any  of  J)is&mily,  to 
K>se  thdr  lives,  but  he  thought  they  might  go 
to  Hanover ;  he  said,  it  must  be  eapeotra  that 
some  blood  must  be  shed:  some  pactioular 
persons  had  offered  such  insults  to  thepeo^le, 
that  human  nature  could  not  ovorlook ;  the 
conversation  afterwards  turned  relative  tq 
Thelwairs  having  been  iiidioted,  in  which 
there  was  nothing  very  maieiia]. 

Was  Ilillier  present  during  the  whole  of  this 
ooaversatton  of  Baxters'—Yes. 

Was  it  pronooneod  ina  way  in  which  every 
person  might  hear  ?— They  might ;  but  I  did 
«ot  pay  much  attentkiB  to  any  tbinc  that  fell 
linom  mm,  from  thisdccumstanoe^hatBax- 
ter  was  one  of  the  committee  of  corrcspon* 
dcoocand  co-operation;  Lthou|^bt  Lsboulo  ob- 
tain most  information  from  his  aonversationy 
therefore  I  attended  more  to  him. 

Did  he  state  whether  any,  and  what  mim- 
ber  of  pikes  were  ready  at  that .-  timej  at  any 
place  I — He  said,  thati  many  thousand  were 
■laking  at  Sheffield,  that  the  heads  were  only 
to  come  from  there,  but  that  tfa^weve  to  be 
stocked  in  town. 

Did  he  give  any  caution  with  respect  to  con« 
versing  in  the  divisionaneetiBg,  *vespectinff 
the  pikes,  at  that  time>--He  Tecommendea 
that  nothing  of  that  should  be  mentioned  at 
ai^  of  the  (Uvision-meetinesi  tiH  the  new  oon- 
atituiiou  should  be  adoptaa. 


The  new  constitiitioaof  the  tocieiy  ?r^Yes, 
of  the  society. 

Didhe^iveany  reason  for  the  neocsaityof 
that  caution  ?— Yes,  he  said,  because  Uiere 
were  spies  in  the  society. 

Was  there  any  thing  smd  in  .the  .course  of 
this  conversation  with  respect  to  the  French 
emigrants  ?*->It  was  stated  by  BaUer,  that  it 
would  be  ;adviseable  to  let  uiose  who  were 
prisoners  out,  and,  if  the  Pienditemigrants 
attempted  to  resist,  they  should  shate  the  fate 
ofsnieaat  Paiis. 

.  ^hat  prisoners  7--^Tbfi  French  prisoners  of 
war.    . 

DidlhemaiBfi  any  of  those  pessoaa  who  had 
offered  such  insults  to  the  people  that  human 
nature  could  not  overlook  ? — (Ho  named  se- 
veral, J  cannot  :ieeoliect  all ;  Mr  .Pitt  .was  one, 
Mr.  Dundas  another,  and  Mr.  Reevta. 

And^other  penoos  ?-**Yes. 

Inthe  «oiicBof  thatevening,  did  yoaretmn 
to  your  home  in  company  with  Baxter  ?-^I 
went  pact  .of  the  way  home  with  Baxter. 

Did  he,  in  the  course  of  ^our  going  home, 
enkng^ttpon  any  of  the  suhiccta  you  had.been 
conversing,  about? — ^I  understood  that  the 
purposerof.  their  address  to  the  army  was,  to 
excite  a  jealousy  between  our  troops  and  the 
French  emigrants,  which  were  formine  into 
regunents ;  lie  stated  the  means  that  Moore 
hsS  used  to  get  over  some  of  the  amy  ;  that 
he  had  told  .Uiem  that  by  their  oath  they  were 
to  fight  for  tlieir  king  and. country,  :but  when 
the  kins  and  country  were  at  variance^ 
they  haa  ft  tight  to  fight  on  which  side  they 
pleased. 

Did  he  state  to  you  any  of  the  other  aicu* 
ments  that  Moore  had  used  with  tbearmy?'*— 
He  recommended  that  I  ^uld  mix  with 
them,  treat  them  with  beer,  and  enlarge  upon 
the  severity  of  thdr  usage  and  the  smallness 
of  their  pay ;  but  I  must  first  sound  their 
principles,  and  if  I  fcimd  them  aristocmts, 
then  I  must  not  ^  on. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  when  this 
conversation  was  had,  was  Hillier's  |^u  pro- 
duced ? — I  do  not  recollect  that  it  was. 

Was  it  pvoduced  at  any  time  when  any  of 
those  persons  were  present  with   you  7f«-It , 
was4>roduced  aAer  that,  at  another  -  meetings 
on  the  lath  of  May. 

Where  was  that  meeting  at  ?— At  Hillicr!ai 

This  is  not  a  diviskm  meetiItt^  hut  tho 
meeting  of  some  few  members  ?— Yea. 

Who  were  the  persons  present  upon  the 
16th  F-4-I  beUeve  llun  wrong  in  point  of  date  ; 
it  was  on  the  17th  of  May. 

Mr.  Garrow*-^The  atiorney-g^eral  sug- 
gests to  me,  whether  it  is  possible  that  I 
should  go  into  any  examination  respecting 
facts  which  tOok  place  slier  the  prisoner  was 
in  custody? 

Lord  Chief  Baron  MacdtmM,r^Vf\nai  was 
he  taken  up  f 

Mr  Gamw._On  the  18th  of  Mi^. 

Lord  Chief  Justke  fyrc^No^  I  think  il 
would  not  be  proper* 
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Mr.  Qarram.^'TYkta  we  do  not  wish  to 
examine  as  to  any  facts  which  have  happened 
subsequent ;  I  have  at  pesent  confined  my 
examination  to  facts  prior  to  his  being  taken 
into  custody.  Do  you  recollect  the  circum- 
stance of  Mr.  Hardy's  being  apprehended  t — 
I  do. 

Had  you  any  conversation  with  respect  to 
admission  to  the  House  of  Commons?  If 
that  was  after  Hardy  was  apprehended,  I  do 
not  inquire  into  it  P — It  was  afler. 

Do  you  remember  a  paper  being  distributed 
with  respect  to  the  Ins  and  the  Outs  f — I  do. 

Where  was  that  distributed .'  —  At  the 
meeting  at  the  Coach  and  Honesy  in  Hatton- 
garden. 

Was  that  before  Mr.  Hardy  was  appre- 
hendedr— It  was  after  the  apprehension  of 
Mr.  Hardy. 

With  respect  to  all  these  cixcumstances  that 
you  collected  from  time  to  time,  you  commu- 
nicated them  to  Mr.  Wickham,  the  magis- 
trate,  and  with  his  approbation  attended  these 
jneeUngs  ?— >!  did. 

And  attended  them  for  the  express  purpose 
of  giving  this  information } — ^I  did. 

^iward    Gotling    cross-examined    by    Mr. 

Erskine, 

What  is  your  christian  name  ?— Edward. 

Edward  Gosling  ?~Yes. 

Are  your  father  and  mother  living  ?— Yes. 

What  are  you  by  employment  or  trade  ?— 
At  present  I  am  employed  by  Mr.  Wickham. 

I  am  not  calling  you  to  an  account  for  any 
general  employment^  if  you  are  an  honest 
man  in  the  execution  of  it ;  do  you  mean 
emfrfoyed  in  this  business  f  --  Yes,  and  in 
writins  too ;  I  was  employed  before  this  bu- 
siness ny  Mr.  Colquhoun,  in  writing. 

What  sort  of  writing  f — ^Both  in  bis  private 
business  and  on  his  public  business. 
.    Mr.  Colquhoun  b  an  attorney,  is  he  ? — ^No, 
a  magistrate  in  Worship-street. 

When  did  vou  begin  writing  for  him? — 
About  September  lasty  but  that  was  only  oc- 
casionally. 

What  way  of  life  had  you  been  in  before 
that? — ^Before  that  1  kept  a  broker's  shop. 

Were  you  a  dealer  in  naval  stores ;  I  am 
not  asking  any  question  you  can  object  to ; 
were  you  a  dealer  in  naval  stores  ? — I  never 
in  mr  tife,  upon  my  oath,  to  my  knowledge, 
bought  a  store  that  ever  was  the  property  of 
bis  nu^esty,  if  that  is  what  you  mean. 

Mr.  £rMetfi€.— I  should  have  no  right  to 
ask  that  question. — I  know  the  reason  for 
which  it  was  put;  and  it  b  a  question  which. 
if  I  was  notconscious  of  mv  innocence,  I  had 
no  right  to  answer,  but  as  I  knew  I  could  safely 
do  it,  I  thoueht  it  proper  to  answer. 

Then,  pernaps,  you  have  never  said  to  any 
body  the  direct  contrary  of  what  you  are  say- 
ing now  to  me  ? — I  did  say  the  direct  con- 
trary ;  I  was  asked  by  Mr.  Worship,  when  I 
went  to  buy  a  print,  what  I  was?  and  what 
my  address  was  r  as  I  conceived  he  would  not 


let  me  have  the  print  iff  told  him  I  was  with 
a  magistrate,  I  tokl  him  I  dealt  in  naval 
stores. 

Did  you  never  say  to  any  body  that  yoa 
dealt  in  naval  stores,  and  that  ^ou  should 
think  no  more  of  cheating  the  king  than  of 
suillotineing  him  ^--Never  to  my  knowledge ; 
I  will  swear  positively,  I  never  mentioned 
the  word  guillotineing  the  king. 

Did  you  never  say  to  any  body,  upon  your 
oath,  that  you  lived  by  smuggling,  and  cheat- 
ing the  king  in  his  stores  f-^Never  upon  my 
oath. 

H|ve  you  always  gone  by  the  name  of 
Gotling?^!  have  not;  and  as  means  wct« 
yestenny  nsed  to  deter  me  from  givins  evi* 
dence,  I  am  wilUng  to  explain  them,  and  am 
willing  to  explain  why  I  went  by  an«>tber 
name;  as  I  find  every  advantage  is  wished  to 
be  taken  of  me,  I  trust  the  mercy  of  the  Court 
will  not  suffer  any  improper  question  to  be 
put  to  me. 

^  Lord  Chief  Justice  J?yre. — ^As  to  any  qiiea* 
tion  which  leads  to  accuse  you  of  any  cnme, 
not  immediately  connected  with  this  matter, 
I  will  protect  you ;  but  at  the  same  time  keep 
your  temper,  attend  to  the  question,  and  give 
a  direct  answer. 

Mr.  EriAiiie.— I  have  treated  yoo  with  ci« 
vility  I  am  sure.-»Did  you  ever  go  by  the 
name  of  Douglas  ?— I  did 

When  did  vou  first  assume  the  name  of 
Douglas?— I  believe  as  much  as  ten  years 
since. 

How  long  did  you  continue  the  name  of 
Doug^? 

Goi/iiif.— I  would  wish  to  relate  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  I  took  that  name. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre^ — ^You  had  better 
answer  the  quesUon. 

I  carried  on  the  business  of  a  hair-dresser 
in  that  name,  for  I  believe  pretty  near  seven 
years. 

Where  did  you  reside  ?— In  Westminster. 

Where  in  Westminster  ?— In  Petty  France, 
No.  8. 

When  did  you  first  come  to  live  in  Petty 
France,  No.  3,  as  a  hair-dresser,  by  the  name 
of  Doucias?— It  is  about  ten  years  since;  I 
do  not  Know  that  I  could  state  exactly  the 
time;  I  believe,  it  must  be  about  the  year 
1784. 

I  am  not  very  particular  as  to  dates,  I  do  not 
want  to  be  in  any  of  vour  secrets,  if  there  can 
be  any  reason  in  the  world  for  your  not 
choosing  to  answer  me. — Had  you  any  par- 
ticular reason  for  changing  vour  name/— I 
will  state  my  reason;  my  father  had  a  shop 
of  business  in  the  cily,  his  business  was 
chiefly  in  the  wis  and  shavinz  way ;  for  im- 
provement I  wished  to  go  to  the  west  end  of 
the  town.  I  went  and  worked  with  a  man, 
whose  name  was  Penton,  in  Bloomsbury,  for 
improvement;  it  was,  perhaps,  from  fkbe 
pride  I  did  not  choose  it  to  be  known  that  I 
was  working  as  a  journeyman,  when  my 
Either  kept  four. or  five  men;  and  as  fiv 
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takina^tbe  name  of  Douglas,  I  took  it  from  a 
plav-biU. 

I.  have  no  objection  to  a  decent  pride,  ^ou 
took  a  very  good  name.  It  struck  you  m  a 
moment  to  take  the  name  of  Douglas  from  a 
play-bill  ?—That  was  the  reason  that  struck 
me  at  that  time,  and  I  had  no  thought  of 
continuing  under  that  name. 

Prav  how  long  did  vou  play  this  part  of 
I>ougia8  ? — I  continueo  near  seven  years  in 
that  name,  and  it  was  from  this  circum- 
stance  

Do  you  know  a  Mr.  lincoln  ? — I  do,  I  did 
not  recollect  him,  but  I  wish  to  state  some 
circumstance. 

Please  to  answer  mv  question  first,  do  you 
know  Mr.  Lincoln  P.— 1  do. 

Who  is  Mr.  Lincoln  ? — Mr.  Lincoln  I  un- 
derstand to  be  something  to  Mr.  Macnamara; 
he  collects  rents  for  him,  I  believe. 

Did  you  at  any  time,-^I  am  not  asking  you 
any  thing  that  is  criminal, — ^did  you  at  any 
time  borrow  any  money  of  him  ?— I  did,  and 
will  state  the  circumstances  if  you  please. 

How  long  ago  is  it  that  you  borrowed 
any  money,  and  what  sum  ot  him  ? — I  am 
npon  my  oath,  I  do  not  know  the  particular 
sum,  nor  cannot  state  the  particular  time ;  I 
believe  it  is  four  or  five  years  ago. 

Was  it  ten  guineas? — ^Ten  pound,  or  gui- 
neas, I  do  not  know  which. 

Did  you  give  him  a  note  for  it  ? — ^Yes,  in 
the  name  ofGeor^e  Douglas,  part  of  which  I 
paid,  part  my  wife  paid,  and  the  remainder 
ne  has  been  since  paid. 

When  did  you  pay  part  of  it  yourself?— I 
cannot  state  the  time. 

Did  not  Mr.  Lincoln  come  into  the  London 
cofi'ee-house  by  mere  accident,  where  the 
witnesses  for  the  crown  are,  I  believe,  pro- 
vided with  what  is  fit  for  them  to  have,  and 
saw  you  there,  and  said,  how  do  you  do  Dou- 
glas r — Permit  me  to  explain,  that  that  was 
not  the  way ;  that  would  carry  a  difierent  con- 
struction from  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
done.  Mr.  Macnamara  first  came  himself, 
whom  I  never  had  seen ;  he  asked  me  ques- 
tions ;  I  told  him  a  stair-case  there  ,with  a 
man  I  had  never  seen,  was  not  a  place  to 
enter  into  an  explanation  upon  the  suoject. 

I  am  not  speaking  about  Mr.  Macnamara, 
but  asking  what  passed  when  Mr.  Lincoln 
came  into  the  London  coffee-house  ? — I  was, 
from  Mr.  Macnamara's  conduct  to  roe,  so 
confused,  that  I  hardly  knew  what  I  said. 

Mr.  Macnamara  had  been  there  before,  and 
had  behaved  in  such  a  manner  that  you  were 
so  flurried  that  you  did  not  know  what  you 
«aid  to  Mr.  Lincoln  when  he  came  in  ? — I  de- 
clare, I  did  not  recollect  Mr.  Lincoln's  person, 
having  never  seen  him  but  once  or  twice  in 
my  lile. 

But  you  recollect  what  you  said  to  me,  not 
two  minutes  ago ;  that  Mr.  Macnamara  had 
been  there  before,  and  had  behaved  in  such  a 
manner,  that  when  Mr.  Lincoln  came,  you 
were  so  confused,  from   Mr.  Macnamara's 
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conduct,  that  you  hardly  knew  what  you  said? 
— I  certainly  did  say  so. 

He  said  to  you,  how  do  yoo  do  Douglas  ? — He 
did  not.  When  he  came  up,  he  asked  me  first 
what  my  name  was  ?  I  said,  Edward  Gosling; 
said  he,  did  you  never  go  by  any  other  name  ? 
did  not  you  rent  a  house  ox  me  ?  tny  name  is 
Macnamara ;  I  said,  this  is  not  a  place  proper 
for  explanation ;  he  said,  I  came  out  of  bu- ' 
manity  to  you,— you  know  you  gave  a  note  to 
Mr.  Lincoln,  some  part  of  which  is  not  paid,* 
and  I  only  came  out  of  humanity  to  you  to 
inform  you,  that  when  you  appear  in  evidence 
this  will  be  brought  forward. 

What  would  be  brought  forward? — ^This 
note  would  be  produced.  I  told  him  I  had 
not  the  money.  I  ofi'ered  Mr.  Lincoln  the 
money  afterwards. 

Did  you  know  where  Mr.  Lincoln  lived  in 
the  interval,  between  tlie  time  when  you  bor- 
rowed the  money  from  him  and  to  the  time 
you  saw  Mr.  Macnamara  and  Mr.  Lincoln 
at  the  London  coffee-house? — I  knew  where 
he  lived  at  the  time  I  borrowed  it ;  I  do  not 
know  whether  Mr.  Dncoln  had  moved  or  not. 

Had  you  seen  him  in  the  interval  ? — I  paid  a 
part  of  the  money,  and  my  wife  paid  another 
part  of  it.    It  was  to  be  paid  by  instalments. 

Let.  me  ask  an  explanation  of  something, 
which  I  confess  I  dia  not  understand ;  how 
came  you  to  say  to  Mr.  Worship  that  you 
dealt  in  naval  stores  ?^Bccause  I  thought  that 
would  preclude  all  inquiry ;  because  I  did  not 
choose  to  give  him  my  address ;  because  I 
thought  if  he  found  I  was  with  Mr.  Wick* 
ham,  he  would  refuse  then  to  let  me  have 
what  I  wanted. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  —  Do  you  mean 
Worship,  the  engraver  ? — Yes ;  I  saw  he  sus- 
pected I  was  not  friendly  to  their  cause. 

Mr.  Erf fcifie.— Who  is  Mr.  Worship? — A 
secretary  of  a  division  of  the  Corresponding 
Society. 

Did  you  never  make  use  of  the  expressions 
that  I  asked  you  to  before,  that  you  cared  no 
more  for  cheating  the  king  than  the  expres-- 
sion  I  stated  before  ? — Never  in  my  life. 

I  ask  you,  upon  your  oath,  whether  many 
of  these  expressions,  which  you  have  been 
stating  to-mght,  you  di(t  not  make  use  of 
yourself,  and  endeavour  to  excite  those  people 
to  do  the  things  that  you  have  been  relatmg 
of  them,  and  were  reprimanded  by  them  re- 
peatedly for  it  ? — Never. 

Upon  no  one  occasion?— The  only  thing  I 
ever  did,  I  will  state :  that,  on  the  Tuesday, 
after  the  apprehension  of  Hardy,  I  mentions 
what  had  passed  at  the  division,  in  Compton- 
street,  relative  to  the  committecof  emergency, 
and  to  know  whether  it  was  their  intention  to 
do  the  same. 

I  ask  you,  upon  your  oath,  whether  you 
were  not  in  the  constant  course  of  using  iiv* 
flammatory  expressions,  which  I  will  not  re- 
peat, going  from  one  society  to  another  using 
inflammatory  expressions  to  excite  those  peo- 
ple to  say  to  you  things  which  you  wanted 
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them  to  ti^  N«-I  never  wished,  and  do  not  to 
my  knowledge  know,  that  I  ever  used  %ay  ooe 
expression  of  the  kind ;  in  soom  respectft  I 
m^x  have  appeared  to  have  approved  of  theb 
proceedings  with  tlie  view  whicn  was  my  sole 
design.  I  did  not  wish  to  lead  Baxter  on,  nor  did 
I  find  fault  with  him,  from  this  circumstance, 
that  as  I  had  reason  to  believe,  that  arms  were 
secreted*  and  it  was  iny  wish  to  discover  where 
they  were,  that  they  ujigjtil  be  found,  and  the 
mischief  prevented 

It  was  oatund  you  should  saj  notUng  if  ^m 
went  with  a  view  of  discovering  that  which 
was  dangerous  to  the  public. — But  I  ask  yeii, 
whether  you  did  not  go  about  from  place  to 
](lace  usmg  the  most  inflammatory  expres- 
sv)o&? — I  never  did. 

You  say  that  positively  ?— Yes. 

That  you  never  did  use  inflaawvi^oQr  ex- 
pressions of  the  sort  thai  you  have  been  raeO'* 
tioning  ?— No. 

Do  I  understand  you  to  swear  positively 
then,  that  you  never  made  use  of  any  inflam- 
ma^QT  expressionsi  when  I  put  you  in  mind 
of  some  of  them  now.-»-Y^by  do  not  the  so- 
ciety learn  the  use  of  arms,  it  would  be  of 
great  ase,  there  is  nothing  to  he  done  without 
aims  ?— I  never  made  use  of  such  an  expres- 
sion  ever. 

Nor  ever  made  use.  of  any  expression  of 
t)iat  nature,  to  excite  .^y  of  the  peo^e  at  the 
societies  to  believe  you  would  do  mischief  of 
any  sort  ? — No,  never  to  my  knowledge,  I 
never  used  any  inflammatory  expression,  or 
any  means  to  excite  theapk  to  disturbance,  or 
ajoy .  means  whatever. 

Now  go  to  your  notes,  and  tell  roe  what 
d^ys,  and  at  what  places  you  attended  in  the 
prosecution  of  that  which  was  extremely  laud-i 
able,  if  it  was  honest,  the  times  and  the 

5 laces. — But  before  I  trouble  you  with  that, 
D  you  know  a  Mrs.  Coleman?— I  do  not 

Mr.  Erfkine. — Look  across  to  the  jury  ? — 
I  do  not  know  a  Mrs.  Coleman  now. 

Pid  you  ever  know  a  Mrs.  Coleman  f — 
I  did. 

Had  you  any  dealings  of  any  sort  with  her  f 
—Certainly,  she  rented  a  shop  of  rae. 

Had  you  no  dealings  of  any  other  sortP  I  am 
not  putting  a  question  of  any  immoral  na- 
ture P — Certunly  I  had  business,  she  rented  a 
shop  of  me. 

Is  that  all  ? — She  died  at  my  house,  and  I 
buried  her. 

Did  she  leave  any  will  ? — Yes. 

Whom  did  she  leave  her  property  to  ? — Her 
property  was  partly  lcf\  to  one  Burroughs^  and 
partly  to  one  James  Leech. 

Who  made  the  will  ? — I  wrote  it 

Do  you  ki^ow  Mrs.  Biffin  ? — ^I  do  not. 

You  were  very  ill  used  about  that  business, 
in  \ii\uah  you  bad  done  nothing  but  that 
^hich  was  right? 

CotUng.-^Hovi  ill  used  ? 

Mr.JErf/Bifx. — Inieapyou  got  into  some  dis- 
pute and  trouble  about  it  ? — None  at  all,  t 
wBs  in  no  trouble,  i^^out  it 
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There  wet  qo  comphunt  m&4e  agaiiut  JW 
of  any  sort? — ^There  was  no  just  cause  of  C9ii||i* 
phunt 

I  do  not  ask  whether  there  was  ^j  jms% 
cause  of  coQkplaint,  but  was  there  aw  cooi*^ 
plaint  tnade  against  you  by  any  body  upoi» 
the  sub)ec|  ^-r-l  cannot  say  I  neooUect  tha 
particular  circamstaaces  that  i^ight  pass, 
there  was  a  brother  by  a  ibrmer  bMshapa 
who  came  up  out  of  the  wuntry. 

Do  not  ui^derstand  me  Id  be  doing  so  \mt» 
proper  a  thing  as  to  be  imputing  aoy  crime 
to  you,  fnd  to  ask  vo«  to  reveal  i\\  iajt  tr^m 
iW  4  ^U^QT  ask  whether  any  body  was  wicke4 
enough  to  make  any  complaint  of  your  co^ 
duct  m  tiuM  case  ?— >l  ^  n^x  kitosir  uiai  there 
was  any  complaint. 

Will  you  swear  there  was  non^^upon  ^oor 
oath,  was  there  no  complaint  meute  against 
you  upon  the  subject  of  this  wiU?-<-l  caon^l 
tell  \Mbat  covKplaiats  may  have  been  nw^dst 

Upon  your  oath,  was  there  not  a  coMlaja^ 
made  against  y<ML  to  your  knowledge,  toi  Ah 
bricating  tnis  will  ? — Never,  that  1  kooh  e& 

Will  you  swear  that  P — 1  wili  swear  I  ni^er 
heard  any  such  thing* 

Who  was  Mr.  lieech  T — ^A  man  who  wan 
formerly  an  apprenticoi  and  kept  a  lim^ 
nearly  opposite,  who  set  up  ia  opgmitio^  I9 
me. 

In  what  trade  ?— ^  the  saive  busiaeps  of  % 
hair*dresser^ 

And  that  woman  died  at  you?  houseandleft 
her  propesty  to  Yim  ?•>— I  did  not  s^  she  Iftfl 
her  property  to  him. 

I  asked  you  to  whom  she  lefl  her  p^opeity  ? 
— I  told  you  to  be  divided  eqi«edly  between .% 
person  of  the  name  of  Bunoii^hj^  at  Edmon- 
ton»and  aJamestioech.  , 

Was  thai  James  Leech  your  lival  oppo^ 
site? — No. 

Who  was  that  James  Leech  to  whom  thiv 
woman  lefl  this  money  ?—• A  son  of  my  wife's. 

Who  was  Burroughs,  who  was  that  other 
person  ?-».A  cousin  of  leer's  or  some  such 
thing. 

\Vnat  connexion  had  you  with  the  womaa^ 
-*-I  had  no  qonnexion,  any  farther  than  fexi* 
dering  her  every  service  in  my  power,  dusing 
a  long  illness,  in  which  X  was  at  cons^deiaUa 
expense. 

iiow  lone  had  she  lodged  at  your  house  ?•«-« 
I  cannot  teu  exactly. 

A  year  ?— I  cannot  tell. 

Will  you  swear  that  she  lived  six  montba 
with  you  ?«•  I  do  not  know  the  time. 

Wa$  it  two  months  ?^t  was  longer  than 
that. 

Three  months  ? — Longer  than  that 

Vour  months? — I  cannot  state  to  a  month. 

Was  the  will  made  by  an  attorq^  ?— It  waa 
not. 

By  yourself? — Yes, 

Am  I  to  take  you  that  you  mean  to  sweat 
Qow»  that  no  complaint  was  inade  against  you 
as  having  forged  that  will? — ^I.  swear,  that  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  or  roc^leclioi^  I 
never  heard  such  a  tiling. 
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been  chamdwith  it ;  n  man  that  is  ehamd 
%rith  a  eckj^tal  IbfcMiy  cannot  fbfget  itf^fdo 
ileU«tol]ect  that  ever  I  tms. 

Good  God  I  60  3f«ii  mead  to  Aw^ar  that 
jf^tf  do  not  tfiiaittitm  whether  ^1  w^re 
^hte^d  wkh  a  ca^ial  fetey  or  not  ?— I  do 
aot  know  that  I  aver  Wiut. 

Will  ya«  8^k«ar  yositlvtljr  that  «d  BUch 
4ta»ge  was  broii|ht  atalnst  yoii^— -I  tan 
aMar soiaffthor than,  tnattothc  hMtoTmy 
knowledge,  it  never  was. 

Lard  Clttef  Jnitioe  £f  w.— A  diarge  brought 
when  and  where  \ — it  inay  he  a  &s  Within 
his  fctwwlaig^,  61  it  may  not. 

Mr.  ffiftiMc.^!  ani  asking  you  whether 
ihare  was  oat  aconplatnt  nuuk,  that  yon  were 
charged '  in  yoar  own  pteiente  with  having 
ilone  it  f  ^Nevsri  to  ray  knowledge. 

Am  I  to  understand  that  there  was  not  a 
toMplahit  ihsde  in  your  presenlse  against  you 
Ibr  having  forged  that  willful  do  not  recoU 
lect  that  any  person  ever  did. 
*  Will  not  yoy  BO  the  length  of  swearing  that 
nobody  ever  did  do  so  F— *[  ean  only  speak  to 
ihe  bMt  of  my  teeoUeetlon  and  knowledge. 
'  Mr.  Gmmm, — I  submit  to  your  kraship 
that  ia  the  only  answer  a  witness  can  make  to 
aveh  a  question. 

liMTd  Chief  Justtee  Kj^s.—- There  is  no  o<> 
casion  for  your  im^nnpting  the  examination ; 
yvobabiy^  it  is  an  answl»r ;  btrt  he  may  be 
pressed  to  see  whether  he  can  answer  ^rther 
or  not. 

Mr.  £r«fc<ae.*-»Whether  any  body  ever 
Oharged  yon  with  it  in  your  presence  ?•<— I 
Hiver  recollect  that  any  person  ever  did. 

Do  you  know  a  Mr.  Cox  ?— Yes  \  I  know 
Mr.  Cox^a  cheesemonger. 

How  long  have  you  known  him  ?— T  can- 
not exactly  state  how  long  I  have  dealt  with 
him. 

Deah  with  him  in  whatN^In  cheesemon- 
gery  and  butter,  and  things  of  that  kind,  and 
some  hams. 

^  For  the  use  of  your  fiHDtly  P— Yes ;  and  to 
sell. 

I  thought  you  were  a  hair  dresser;  what !  do 
yon  deal  in  hams  P^My  wife  kept  a  shop  of 
that  sort,  and  I  dressed  hair. 
'  liave  you  never  hid  anv  other  sort  of  deal* 
fcaga  with  Mr.  Cox,  than  that  which  any  man 
bsa  with  a  fiiir  tfadeaman  that  bouaht  hams 
of  him  in  the  ordinary  course  of  budness  l-^ 
jTo. 

And  you  swear  that,  positively  P-^t  do  not 
tamombetf  any  thing  else;  if  you  name  any 
Mnioahn'Ohargef  if  it  oemas  wMdn  my  know- 
lode^  I  will  own  It. 

Mr.  1SittHmb^-^\  do  not  Hand  here  to  myce 
rtitraan 

Got/iftg.^I  purchased  hums  of  him,  and  ui 
MMe  there  wcro  groat  holosfllled  tfp  with 
notflarandoioaes. 

ThM  the  hiMS  WttM  of  a  bo4  ^nalict.  ilU«d 
up  with  mortar  and  stones  P—Sm<  bfthent 
were* 


Then  Mr.  Cox,t1je  eheesemongei',  seems  to 
have  cheated  you  ^—Certainly  ;  he  did  not 
use  me  well  when  I  was  ignorant  in  the  basi* 


Mr.  Maenaknara  caihe  in  order  tointimiA 
date  you  froih  belh]^  a  witness  here  P 

Lord  Chief  Justice  %re.r<-Censider  whe^ 
tliar  it  will  \m  prudent  to  go  into  an  examina^ 
tion  upon  that;  if  Mrt  Macnamara  haft  been 
80  imprudent  as  to  go  into  a.coffee-house>  and 
talk  to  the  witness,  it  Would  be  at  best  ad 
Incautious  thing  (br  a  gentleman  to  go  when 
the  crown  wHneft8esan:«to  enter  into  convert 
sation  with  them ;  and,  t  thiniC)  it  hsd  better 
not  be  done ;  I  hope  no  other  gentleman  will 
doit. 

Mr.  JBHAItae.-— I  aOi  sure  he  did  hot. 

Mr.  Gan<m,-^\  shall  examine  to  it 

Mr.  lAikint. — You  will  examine  to  it  when 
I  have  done,  I  suppose  \ 

Am  I  to'  understand  you  to  say«  that  you 
never  dealt  at  all  in  stores,  1  do  not  mean  to 
say  dishonestly  or  improperly  ? 

Goi/ing.>-What  kind  of  stores  ? 

Mr.  itikint. — Naval  stores— ship  stores  P 
— I  have  pitrehased  old  cordage,  bad  sacking, 
and  such  kind  of  things ;  but  those  I  do  not 
consider  to  come  under  the  denomination  of 
naval  stores. 

What  Were  the  articled  that  you  purcliafi^  P 
— What  is  commonly  called  hand  stuffing, 
used  for  making  of  p«pcr. 

Did  yoi!  never  say,  1  do  not  ask  you  whether 
you  did  it,  because  1  have  no  right  to  do  that^ 
but  you  never  said  that  you  were  a  dodler  id 
raw  materials ;  that  the  p^rsotl  you  spoke  to, 
asked  you  to  explain  it ;  and  Whether  in 
answer  to  that  you  said  that  y6u  attended  the 
sale  of  his  majesty's  stores  at  the  dock-yards-, 
at  Sheerness,  and  so  on-~that  you  were  Welt 
acquainted  with  the  sV)ri- beepers,  abd  that 
you  generally  bought  thfem  dt  a  fiilh  of  their 
value,  by  feeing  the  store- keepers  to  condemn 
themP--^I  never  said  that— I  will  relate  to 
you  one  circumstance  upon  which  that  is 
taken: — I  wished  to  get  information  respect^ 
ing  them,  and  Mr.  Colquhoun  would  give  ms 
credit  for  that;  it  was  upon  that  very  business 
I  was  taken  into  his  empkiyment  to  give  inte)-' 
ligence  respecting  that— r  un^eirstood  from 
Hillier  tliat  he  had  a  relation  who  was  d 
cfuarter-ritaster  there,  and  I  wished,-  through 
his  means,  to  obtain  informatton  fbr  tnd 
service  of  govcmnient. 

Why  you  had  a  great  deal  upon  your  hands 
—you  say  you  told  him  the  same  as  (Mr. 
Worship ;  you  did  not  tell  Mr.  Worship  that  P 
-^'I  tola  him  I  was  a  dealer  in  naval  stores* 

But  did  you  tell  Mr.  Worship  that  the  Way 
you  dealt  was  by  feeing  the  store-keepers  tO 
condemn  them  P-*No,  I  did  not  tell  him  ^aaXt 

When  you  were  reproved  for  that,  did  you 
not  justify  your  conduct,  and  say  that  you  had 
,  folk>wed  the  practice  for  years,  and  thought  it 
no  crime  to  oneat  the  king.^-Never. 

Was  it  iiS  the  service  of  Mr.  Golquhoun, 
tet  you  bought  that  paper  stotf  and  «ii%sP 
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—I  never  bought  any  paper  stufF  belonging  to 
hb  majesty  in  my  life,  upon  my  oath. 

But  I  B5k  you,  were  you  both  a  dealer  in 
stores  yourself  honestly ;  and  were  you  em* 
ployed  as  an  informer  to  prevent  other  people 
Seing  dishonest? — I  never  had, to  my  know- 
ledge,  any  charge  hrou§[ht  against  nie  for 
dishonesty  for  it— I  obtamed  every  inft^rroa- 
tion  I  could  to  prevent  children  and  other 
persons,  that  might  be  tempted  to  purloin 
thiqgs — the  information  was  not  given  agunst 
any  person,  but  merely  hints  to  prevent 
pilfenng— no  person  was  accused  upon  that 
information,  nor  did  I  receive  any  reward 
for  it. 

I  do  not  con^prehend  you,  explain  to  me 
what  was  the  reason  why  you  told  Uillier  you 
liad  been  in  the  constant  course  of  cheatins 

Sivernraent  in  that  fashion?— -I  did  not  tell 
illier  I  liad  been  in  a  constant  course  of 
cheating  the  king ;  he  mentioned  to  me  his 
having  a  relation  a  quarter-master  at  the 
yards,  and  to  whom  he  talked  of  sending 
some  of  the  resolutions;  1  thought  that  from 
him,  as  it  is  the  quarter-master  that  puts  up 
the  stores,  that  1  might  obtain  some  informa- 
tion relative  to  those  stores. 

Is  that  an  answer  to  my  question  ?  I  asked 
you  why  vou  told  Mr.  Hillier  you  were  in  the 
course  of  doing  that  which  you  have  been 
now  stating. — I  did  not  tell  him  I  had  been  in 
tlie  course  of  cheating  the  king  at  all. 

Nor  any  thing  to  that  effect  ? — I  only  told 
him  that  I  was  a  dealer  in  naval  stores,  nothing 
farther. 

Did  you  ever  tell  him  that  there  were  great 
quantities  of  copper  conveyed  out  of  the  docks, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  conveyed  out? 
-—Never,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  conveyed 
out. 

Whether  you  did  not  tell  him  the  copper 
was  conveyed  out  of  the  dock-jfards  in  butter- 
firkins? — No;  I  have  given  information  to 
Mr.  Colquhoun  that  copper  has  been  sent 
away,  but  that  was  not  from  the  king^s  stores ; 
but  supposed  to  be  copper  fraudulently  con- 
veyed away. 

I  am  askine  you,  whether  you  did  not  tell 
him  you  had  been  employed  yourself  nn  con- 
veying away  this  copper  .^— I  never  told  him 
that  I  was  employed ;  I  wished  to  gain  what 
information  I  could  from  him,  and  that  was 
the  sole  purpose. 

Did  you  ever  tell  him  thai  you  were  ac- 
quaiuted  with  a  woman  who  Uved  somewhere 
about  Tooley-street,  and  that  there  were 
twelve  hundred  weight  found  upon  her  pre- 
mises ?— I  told  him  I  had  heard  such  a  seizure 
had  beea  made,  but  I  never  saw  the  woman 
in  my  life;  I  had  heard  of  it,  and  merely 
related  that  I  had  heard  that  such  a  thing  was 
the  fact. 

Now  I  have  nothing  more  to  ask  of  vou 
except  the  dates,  which  you  will  be  so  good  as 
to  give  me  with. great  correctness;  what  was 
the  first  time  that  you  attended  any  of  those 
aocieties  ?-<p^The  14th  of  April ;  upon  the  14th, 


I  was  at  A  meeting  at  Chalk  Fann ;  Ibecame 
a  member  on  the  15th. 

You  never  saw  the  prisoner  at  say  of  those 
meetings? — I  should  not  know  his  peraoo 
again ;  I  do  not  know  Chat  I  did. 

What  part  of  the  meeting  were  you  in  at 
Chalk  Farm-^were  you  in  the  room?— N0| 
out  in  the  grounds  in  the  crowd. 

On  what  day  were  you  at  any  divisk>n 
meeting  of  the  society  ?'On  the  I5th  of  April. 

At  what  pUce  ?— At  the  Hope,  in  Norths 
ampton-4treet. 

What  was  the  next  time?— The  Monday 
following,  I  believe. 

I  wish  you  to  be  correct?-;!  do  notknow 
that,  I  have  not  every  paper  with  me. 

But  such  papers  as  vou  have,  that  will 
furnish  roe  with  dates,  let  me  have  them  ?-^ 
On  Monday  following,  I  was  at  Morris's,  in 
Brick^lane. 

What  number  of  persons  were  there  at  that 
time?-^About  twenty-five  or  twenty-six,  I 
suppose. 

x  ou  dki  not  know  their  persons  ?— I  knew 
the  persons  of  some  of  them. 

Be  so  good  as  to  name  them  ? — Bennet  and 
Hillier;  there  were  other  persons,  captain 
Williams,  I  believe,  was  there,  an  American.  ^ 

And  about  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  per- 
sons ;  now  what  was  the  next  night  ? — On  the 
Tuesday  following,  I  was  at  the  hope. 

Were  Hillier  and  Bennett  there? — Hillier 
was  there. 

How  many  persons  might  be  present  there  ? 
— ^About  seven  or  eight  and  twenty. 

I  understand  you  to  say  the  conversations, 
you  have  been  relating,  were  not  accidental 
ones,  but  that  it  was  the  general  scope  of  the 
conversation  almost  every  night? — ^I'hat  night 
at  Morris's  I  did  not  hear  any  thing  about 
arming. 

When  did  you  hear  about  arming  ? — ^The 
29nd  was  the  night  when  the  delegate  Wright 
made  that  observation,  and  the  answer  was 
given  by  Gordon,  the  secretary. 

What  was  the  next  night  upon  which  you 
heard  any  of  those  abominable  expressions 
which  3rou  have  sworn  to  here  ? — On  the  S9th 
of  April,  there  was  a  conversation  about 
arming. 

On  what  ni^t,  and  at  what  place  was  that 
horrible  expression  made  use  of  concerning 
the  king  ?— That  was  not  at  a  division,  that 
wa3  at  Uillier's  house. 

What  was  the  date  of  that  ?— That  was  the 
S5th  of  April. 

Who  were  present?— A  man  whose  name 
I  was  toki  was  Hicksley  (who  introduced  the 
subject  by  saying  he  haid  received  a  letter 
from  Sheffield),  HiUier,  Bennett,  another  per- 
son, whose  name  I  do  not  know,  and  another 
man  who  appeared  to  be  in  liquor. 

Are  you  prepared  to  swear  positively,  that 
you  heard  those  expressionj»  which  you  have 
sworn  to  ?— I  have  already,  swora  them^  and 
they  are  true. 

And  you  stick  to  that  ?— 4  do. 
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When  were  jrou  upon  the  imh  ?— At-the 
Hope. 

Who  were  present  at  the  Hope?--*There 
weK  two  divisions  met  there  tliat  night,  No. 
llyandNo.6. 

What  number  were  there  of  each  ?-~I  sup- 
pose about  forty  or  fifty  persons  together. 

Werelthere  any  expressions  about  arming 
that  night  ? — ^There  vras  a  print  proposed  by 
Worship  the  engrairer,  and  ^recommended  to 
the  use  of  the  society. 

Was  there  any  thmg  about  arming  for  the 
purpose  of  threatening  the  king,  or  overturn^ 
uig  the  government? — ^No  e]q[>ression  of  over- 
turning the.  government ;  but  it  was  reoom<p 
mendmi  to  them  to  learn  Uie  use  of  arms. 

But  was  any  particular  purpose  stated  \ — I 
do  not  recollect,  that  there  was  any  particular 
purpose  stated. 

At  what  time,  besides  the  two  you  have 
spoken  of,  did  you  hear  the  expressions  that 
you  have  related  ? — I  have,  at  different  times, 
4)f  which  I  have  not  the  dates,  heard  other 
people  speaking  of  it,  and  approving  of  it. 

Do  you  mean  members  of  the  society  ?-* 
Yes. 

What  member  ? — ^Birks,  the  same  I  saw  at 
Chalk  farm. 

What  is  his  christian  name?— I  do  not 
know. 

What  did  Birks  say  to  you  ? — ^I  do  not  re- 
collect the  particular  conversation,  because  I 
did  not  minute  the  words,  therefore  I  will  not 
attempt  to  swear  to  the  conversation ;  I  like- 
wise heard  a  man  of  the  name  of  iKelly,  and 
likewise  I  heard  Eaton  talk  of  arming.  . 

It  was  an  armed  association  of  sixty  people; 
but  armed  for  those  wicked  purposes  you  have 
been  talking  of  ?— I  heard  Kelly  say  so,  after 
ihe.apprehensioQ  of  Hardy. 

Eimard  Goiling  re-examined  by  Mr.  Garroto: 

You  said  Worship  produced  an  engraving 
at  one  of  the  meetings;  cast  your  eye  upon 
that  paper;  is  that  one  of  the  engravings  Im 
produced  [showioei  the  witness  a  copper -plate 
pirint  of  the  raamuu  exercisejj  ? — ^I  beneve  this 
to  be  one  of  them ;  this  was  brought  as  a 
p^oof;  it  was  to  be  published  the  next  dav; 
ne  brought  it  to  the  society,  that  they  might 
see  It* 

What  have  the  soldiers  got  upon  their 
heads  ?-^He  mentioned,  that  they  were  Sans 
Culottes ;  and  the  caps  on  their  heads  were 
to  be  coloured  red. 

This  is  an  ensraving  of  the  mapual  exercise, 
•and  of  platoon  firing  ? — ^Yes 

When  you  applied  to  him,  lest  he  should 
suspect  you  were  connected  with  a  magistrate, 
yeu  told  him  you  were  a  dealer  in  naval 
stores  ?— I  did. 

And  afterwards,  in  the  rest  of  the  conver- 
sation, you  kept  up  that  representation? — 
I  did. 

Uow  lone  is  it  ^go  since  you  gave  a  note  to 
Mr.  Lincom,  Mr.  Macnamara's  Age(it? — I 
cannot  exactly  state  the  time;  al^out.fpur.or 
five  years. 


Did  you  give  it  to  Mr.  Macnanmra,  or  to 
Mr.  Lincoln  ?— To  Mr.  Lincoln. 

How  much  was  the  amount? — ^Ten  pounds, 
or  ten  guineas. 

How  much,  at  this  moment  is  due  upon 
that  note  ? — I  believe  three  guineas. 

Have  you  ever  had  any  application  from 
Mr.  Macnamara,  for  the  money,  till  after 
attending  this  court,  in  virtue  of  his  majesty's 
writ  of  subpoena,  and  among  the  witnesses  for 
the  crown  r — ^I  never  saw  Mr.  Macnamara  in 
my  life  before  yesterday,  not  to  know  him. 

I  need  hardly  ask  you,  whether  you  had 
had  any  personal  application  from  Mr.  Mac* 
namara,  to  pay  this  money  ? — Never. 

Had  you  had  any  application,  upon  his  part, 
till  you  were  subpoenaed  as  a  witness  ? — I  did 
not  see  him  myself;  I  heard  Mx,  Lincoln  had 
called  upon  me. 

How  lone  ago  ?— Three  or  four  years  ago, 

Did  Mr.  Macnamara  come  to  you  alone  T— > 
I  was  sitting  at  dioner;  a  person  came,  and 
said,  some  person  came  to  speak  to  me  ;  I 
found  Mr.  Macnamara  alone. 

He  said  he  came  out  of  humanity  to  you  P 
— He  said,  that  he  was  a  man  of  pro))erty,and 
had  a  large  estate  in  the  country;  tlutt  he 
was  a  friend  to  the  kbg  and  constitution; 
that  he  would  see  strict  justice  done;  and  he 
came  out  of  humanity  to  me  to  let  me  know, 
tha^  this  would  be  produced  against  me  in 
court. 

If  what?-<-He  did  not  say  what. 

Did  Mr.  Macnamara  demand  the  mon^, 
or  desire  you  to  pay  it  ?  -He  asked  me,  if  I 
remembered  the  circumstance ;  I  said  it  was 
an  improper  place  to  enter  into  an  explana- 
tion ;  I  (lid  not  know  Mr.  Macnamara's  per- 
son ;  I  told  him,  if  he  did,  I  must  meet  it  in 
court. 

You  have  been  asked  a  vast  number  of 
questions,  respecting  Mrs.  Coleman's  will; 
was  there  any  suit  instituted  to  dispute  the 
legality  of  that  will  ? — None. 

was  there  any  prosecution  for  that  which 
is  called  the  foi^ry  of  it  ?-*-None. 

Was  there  ever,  to  your  knowledge,  any 
complaint  made  aeainst  you,  that  there  was 
any  thing  foul  in.tne  transaction  F-'-Not  that 
I  know  of;  the  brother  came  to  town,  and  ap- 
peared peifectly  satisfied. 

Was  It,  upon  your  oath,  a  ftur,  honest tsans- 
action,  as  far  as  you  had  any  thing  to  do  with 
it ;  aye  or  no  ? — It  waSk 

[It  now  being  half  past  one  o'clock,  on  Fri^* 
day  morning,  the  Court  adjourned  to  nine 
o'clock.] 


Session-house    in   the   Old    Bail^^    Fridii^, 
October  the  ^Itt^  1794, 

•  PSESEITT, 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre ;  Lord  Chief  Baion 
Macdonald:  Mr.  Baron  Hotham;  Afc 
Justice.  BuUer;   Mr.  Justice  Grose;  and 

:•   others  his  MiU€Sty*s  Justice,  ^ 
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Thomox  Hardjf  set  to  the  bar. 

Vr«  ililonw^r  Gtnerai^Yovr  lofdsbtp  will 
recollect  that  Mr.  Gosling,  last  nigh^  spoke 
of  a- conversation,  in  Newgate,  al  which  per- 
eons  of  the  names  of  Bouasel  and  HiUier  wen 
wescnt.  We  aie  now  going  to  prove,  that 
Roossel  was  a  member  of  m  London  Coiw 
responding  SocietT,  with  %  view  to  produce 
eome  papers  found  upon  him. 

Mr.  John  Gumell  called. 

DidTou  find  that  paper  ?— Yea ;  Ifovodit 
at  Mr.  Hanl^B  houee. 

[It  was  read] 

«  Divisioa  37,  Number  4r,  Mr.  Roussel,  No. 

4,  Shepherd-street,  New  Bond-street'' 

Mr.  Bernard  BaiUy,  sworn. — Examined  by 
Mr.  Aitorney  General, 

Look  at  that  book  rabowii^  the  witness  a 
pamphlet,  intituled,  **  Explanation  of  an  Eo- 
gnnrmg  of  the  Manual  Exercise  and  Platoon 
firing;'']  has  that  your  haod^wriliDg  upon 
kf— ithas. 

Wheredid  you  find  thal?-~I  fouad  it  in 
Mr.  Roussel's  apartment 

Look  St  that  song  [showing  it  to  the  wit- 
BSss]#«^This  has  my  nand^«mtiDg  on  it ;  I 
found  this  in  Mr.  Roussel's  apartment. 

Where  was  Roussel's  apartment  f — In 
Oeoigih street.  Black- friars  |  Roossel  was 
present  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Bernard  Bailey,  cross-examined  by  Mr. 

GMl 

Who  was  with  you,  when  you  (bund  these 
papers  ?— John  Coomber,  an  officer. 

Who  desired  you  to  go?-<*>Mr.  Wickham,  a 
DMMRstrale. 

When  did  you  find  tliem  ^^0n  the  19th  of 
Mav. 

Mr.  Oikbe* — I  submit  to  voor  lordship, 
that,  according  lo  the  rule  laid  down  yescer« 
day,  the  song  is  not  evidence,  being  found 
mer  Mr.  Hara y  was  taken  up.    % 

Loed  Chief  Justice  Eyre.  I  wish  it  had 
been  observed  before. 

Mr.  Oibbe.-^l  wish  it  hwl ;  but  I  did  not 
know  it  tiU  1  eame  to  the  croes-examiiiation 
of  the  witness. 

rrbe  Court  ordered  the  song  to  be  struck 
out  of  the  evidence.] 

Mr.  Attorney  Genera/.— I  submit  to  your 
lordship,  that  the  book  must  be  evidence; 
because  the  book,  your  lordship  sees,  is  an 
OBpfanistioB  of  the  engraved  plate,  i^k*h  has 
been  produced,  and  winch  was  ibund  before 
the  nrisoner  was  hx  custody. 

Mr.  GiMf.— 'How  do  I  know  that  this  was 
Mi  piftMed  alter  the  appisfaeosion  of  Mr. 
Hardy? 

ham  Chief  Jysilte  lt^e«-^he  other  was 
found  befoif  i  Jtommnri  oi^ectieo  is>  that 


tUi  may  hme^  hues  piinlei  eifasrwovik;'  it 
was  found  afterwards^  and  there  is  no  evidoM 
of  its  exialenoe  belbm;  iftHrelbia  it  must  be 
wjectod»  unlaai  ymie  aitpawd  to  fchow,  thet 
the  printing  existed  before. 

Mr.^«rw9  Ommwl.^'Tb^fkfmft  lam  sow 
going  to  produea  wore  isuad,  one  lo  the  ett§» 
tody  of  MrJiartin,  the  other  of  Mr.  ThelwAU ; 
i^  won  fonni  m  their  euaiodv  ositaittly 
after  the  priaainr  waa  appfthoMled,  but  thejr 
bear  date  in  April,  1794:  and  they  appea^ 
wpon  the  hm  of  them,  lo  haee  been  pn^ed 
lor  the  Chalk  Farm  masting. 

Mr.  Qsiis.i  I  only  wish  to  haive  vonr  loid«> 
ship's  opioioBj  I  do  not  moan  to  take  up  the 
lime  ef  the  Goartt  it  seeutf  to  me,  that  thef» 
is  certainly  the  eame  thjeotion  to  this  paper, 
aa  to  thoM  whkh  were  oflbrod  beliifOi  or 
whatever  date  thev  may  be,  uokei  they  cat 
prove,  either  thait  tnejr  wote  in  the  possession 
of  the  prisoner,  or  of  some  member  of  the 
London  Corresponding  Society,  belbfe  he  wat 
apprehended,  or  thai  he  pot  that  date  to 
them;  the  circumstance  and  beariog  of  the 
date  certainly  is  not  evidence. 

Mr.  Attorney  General, — Supposing  the  ob- 
Jectoi  to  be  woll  founded,  which  I  do  not 
admit,  I  believe  I  can  prove,  that  the  paper 
had  an  actual  existence  m  the  month  of  April. 
1794. 

Mr.  GiMt.-*- Prove  they  existed  in  the  pos- 
session of  some  member  of  the  London  Cor- 
reftModing  Society. 

Mr.  Altonuy  OeneraL-^  wilt  prove,  tfant 

they  existed  iu  the  possession  of  Mr.  Martin. 

. 

Mr.  Ja^n  Grata  sworn. — Examined  by  Mr. 

Law, 

Were  yen  present  at  the  Gk^be-farverft,  in 
the  Strancl,  on  the  SOth  of  January,  1794  f— 
I  was. 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  London  Cor- 
lespondiog  So<Mty  f'^lt  was. 

Were  you  a  member  of  that  society  P-^.^No^, 
not  at  that  time. 

When  did  yon  become  a  nembef  of  timt 
society  ?— Very  early  in  the  month  of  Fe- 
bruary. 

Did  you  make  any  observations  of  the  pro^ 
oeedings  whkh  look  plaee  on  the  90th  of 
January,  1794?— Yes. 

WhA  was  your  inducement  to  beeome  a 
member  of  that. society ?«— I  wat  de^iied  to 
to  do. 

You  became  a  member  lor  the  purpose  Of 
discovering  their  proceedings  ?— I  was  desired 
by  a  particular  gentleman  to  go  there  for  thait 
fmrpose,  whose  name  I  will  mention,  if  you 
choose  It 

There  is  no  occa^oft  for  mentioning  the 
name ;  relate  as  well  as  you  can  wtiat  pataed 
on  the  90th  of  January,  1794,  at  the  Gk>be- 
tavern  P-^There  was  a  very  great  a8eemt>fy  ^ 
people  there,  and  I  believe  Mr.  Martin  was 
called  to  the  chair,  who  read  an  oddrefls^  and 
I  beSeve  a  Mr.  Itiehter  afterwarde  itad  ft 
overag«d« 
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Oo  youfeoollccl  my  particular  toast  that 
ipsa  dnuik  upon  |hat  occaabn?^!  da  not 
recpUea  any  particiilar  toast  now^liut  a  great 
nun^  wete  readf  an4  by  tlic  paper  that 
^a«  pnnifd  I  shiMild  ba  abla  to  refresh  my 

You  have  no  papar  that  you  had  at  the 
t4i9A  ?-^I  h«ve  nooe, 

P»  voMTacoUeci  any  conversation  held  by 
iiny  Qi  the  vpembers  of  that  society  at  that 
m^atipg^vrhat  was  the  language  ?-*Ii\  go- 
Qaml  the  language  was  universal  suflfrage  and 
aoniial  parliacnents;  they  were  met  £br  that 
puriKMe. 

Was  it  suemtioned  in  thai  society  by  what 

.  oeana  those  electa  were  to  be  cJataAaad  ?-<- 

)7ol  that  day;  I  beard  nothipg  that  day  aboul 

Did  you  hear  at  ai^  subsequent  meeting 
any  conversation  with  any  member  of  tbe 
Corresponding  Sopety  by  what  means  that 
^iject  was  to  be  obtauiad? — I  always  under" 
aiaod  tbalL  they  ware  to  be  obtained  -— ^ 

Mr.  Gi^^-^We  do  not  mind  what  you 
always  understood ;  relate  what  a^y  body  said^ 

Mr.  Law. — ^What  was  publicly  peofQssed  in 

.  ^y  of  the  naetiags  of  that  societv  to  be  the 

4)l^t  and  the  nieana?-'6y  enliehleni^r  the 

iwuds  of  the  lower  orders  of  w  people,  to 

S've  tham  oppovtunitias  of  instruction,  that 
ley  might  know  what  the  natural  freedom  of 
allmanrad  was. 

Did  they  say  how  they  were  to  cany  into 
afiect  that  purpose  f--^y  tlie  diatiibutton  o£ 
certain  papers  cakulated  far  their  understand* 

y»ga- 

Mr  G«^^— Does  your  lordship  think  that 
this  sort  of  eiaraination  ought  to  go  on  with* 
out  mantianiiig  the  name  m  any  person  ftom 
whom  ih  came  f  it  is|  your  lordship  seeSy  ut* 
lerly  impossible  ibr  ua  to  have  wi  opportunity 
af  contradic^ng  this  kind  of  evidence. 

I/>rd  Chief  Justice  Eyrc-^U  he  knows  who 
libe  persons  were  who  mentioned  these  parti«^ 
culars  he  ia  npw  staAing^  he  ought  to  give 
their  names ;  if  he  does  not  know  the  names 
of  the  persons,  he  should  stale  it  as  being  said 
hy  persons  of  that  society. 

Mr.  Low^^Do  you  recollect  any  oonversar 
tiion  held  bv  persona  whomyou  recollect  to  have 
been  members  of  the  London  Corresponding 
Society  respecting  the  means  by  which  these 
ofcyects  were  to  be  obtained  f^^l  cannot  recol- 
lect any  particular  peraon ;  but  I  may  venture 
to  say  It  was  the  general  voice  of  the  society. 

Diet  you  hear  any  tliine  publicly  expressed 
hi  the  society  about  arms  r^No,  never. 

Were  yeu  present  at  any  lecture  of  Mr. 
TlielwaU's?— I  have  two  or  three  times  been 
Ibere, 

.What  was  the  sort  of  exhortalioD,  the  oV- 
ject  of  those  lectures  f^-That  ia  a  matter  of 
opiniaa  I  believe,  if  I  am  allowed  ta  give  my 
opinion  upon  those  lectures  I  will. 

I  am  not  asking  your  opimoa  of  their  ge« 
send  tendaapy,  but  what  waa  tba  aubslance 
oC  them  N^U  waa  a  genend  alMise  of  admipia- 
tration  altogether. 


IMd  he  speak  of  the  biaachosof  the  le^s^ 
bture^-^eftaJAlyi  io  their  reapactive  «ap^ 
cities. 

In  what  manoer  did  he  refwesent  ttiemF 
—In  every  way  thai  was  truly  ridiculous. 

In  what  manner  did  he  speak  of  his  ma- 
jesty P — In  terms  of  contempt 

Lord  Chief  Justice  %iv.«*Wbat«ere  those 
terms  of  contempt  f^«I  have  heard  him  auke 
use  of  the  word  Sobnion. 

Did  you  ever  hear  him  spes^  of  the  House 
of  Lords  and  speak  of  the  utility  or  inutility 
of  that  branch  of  legislature  ?— I  have 

What  did  he  say  about  the  House  of  lArdsP 
*^He  said  that  it  was  an  aciatocratic  hianch 
that  swattowed  up  almost  every  otbei  ftmc- 
tion  of  the  gowacament 

Did  he  recommend  the  abolition  of  aay  of 
those  parts  ? — A  new  modellation  he  recoov^ 
mended. 

In  what  manner  did  he  recommend  them 
ia  bo  new  raodellad  ?••- By  the  g^aneral  sense 
ef  the  country. 

How  to  be  taken  ?-— By  annual  parliamante 
and  universal  sufiraga. 

Did  he  rocoasmend  any  partioulai  meaaeef 
obtaining  tJboae  annual  parliaments  ?-»^f  I 
understood  him  right,  his  meaning  was'... 

Did  you  ever  bear  him  menties  a  ceavtfa* 
tion  P>~Yes  by  calling  together  the  whole 
body  of  the  people. 

Did  he  reoommand  that  maasore  P«— fie 
certainly  did. 

He  rBCOceaaeflMied  a  convention  &r  the  poa- 
pose  of  new  modelling  the  gefornment  aaA 
obtaining  anmnd.  parfiamenSa  and  universak 
suffrage?-— Yea. 

Were  you  preaeni  at  Chalk  Facm  P-p>I  waa. 

On  what  day  were  you  there? — If  I  recoU 
lect  right,  the  Uth  of  April 

Was  there  a  very  large  assembly  of  peraooe 
there  ?— There  was  a  very  large  assembly  of 
persons  there. 

Do  you  know  the  persons  of  any  present  P 
•••I  do  now  know,  I  was  not  then  sufficiently 
acouainted  to  describe  them,  but  since  I  have 
baa  means  of  knowledge. 

Do  you  know  the  pnsoner  ?— Yea. 

Was  he  among  the  persons  presaitP-«»He 
was. 

Who  waa  in  the  chair  f--I  believe  a  man 
of  the  name  of  Lovett. 

What  psssed  at  that  meetins;  ?*^There  waa 
a  letter  read  from  a  society  caued  the  Frionda 
of  the  People,  which  letter  contained 

Lord  Chief  Justice  jEyre.— No  matter,  you 
must  not  state  the  contents  of  the  letter. 

Mr.  JLav.— State  any  conversation  and 
transactions  at  that  meeting  which  you  re^* 
collect  by  any  persons  whom  you  have  since 
known  to  be  members  of  the  London  Corras*' 
pondins  Society;  what  vns  pioposad  to  be 
done  there?— The  proposal  waa,  that  there 
should  be  an  address. 

Have  you  no  other  rec<dIaetion  of  what  you 

I  heard  read  or  spoken? — If  I  may  be  allowed 
to  look  at  a  paper  I  have  in  my  pocket. 
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•  Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyrt — If  he  can  speak 
to  jSkDj  particulars  that  happened  there  beyond 
the  address,  and  what  is  contained  in  the  ad- 
dress, to  be  sure  it  v^ill  be  proper  to  examine 
him  to  it ;  I  believe  the  address  is  in  evidence. 
'  Mr.  Attorney  Genera/.— It  has  not  yet 
been  read,  but  I  am  going  to  read  it. 

Mr.  Xaa7.p— Were  any  printed  papers  deli- 
vered at  that  meeting  ? — ^There  were. 

Have  you  any  of  them  ?— I  have,  [produces 
a  copy.] 

[It  was  read.] 

**  At  a  General  Meeting  of  the  London  Corres- 
^  ponding  Society,  held  on  the  Green,  at 
<<  Chalk  Farm,  on  Monday  the  I'UhofApril^ 
'*  1794,  J.  LovETT  in  the  Chair,  the/oliou^ 
'*  ing  Letters  were  read : 

'<  To  the  Chairman  of  the  Society  of  the  Friends 

of  the  People. 

■  '*  Sir; — At  a  crisis  so  important  as  the  pre-' 
sent  there  needs  no  apology  on  the  part  of  the 
<  handon  Corresponding  Society/  for  address- 
ing itself  to  all  other  associated  societies,  who 
have  in  view  the  same  object  as  themselves. 
.  '*  To  the  « Society  of  the  Friends  of  the 
^  People,^  arguments  are  not  wanting  to  show 
the  importance  and  absolute  necessity  of  a 
full  ana  fair  representation  of  the  people  of 
Great  Britain.  I'hey  have  investigated  the 
subject  for  themselves ;  they  have  exposed  to 
the  world  a  series  of  plain  and  indisputable 
facts,  which  must  excite  in  the  mind  of  every 
man  well  disposed  to  his  country,  apprehen- 
sions of  alarm  for  the  security  of  the  few  re* 
maining  vestiges  of  liberty,  irom  which,  as 
Britons^  we  derive  consolation. 

"  Deeply  impressed  with  considerations  of 
this  nature,  the  London  Corresponding  Society 
earnestly  solicits,  at  this  time,  the  concurrence 
and  assistance  of  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of 
the  People,  in  assembling,  as  speedily  as  the 
nature  of  the  business  will  admit,  a  Conven- 
tion of  the  Friends  of  Freedom,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining,  in  a  legal  and  constitutional 
method,  a  full  and  effectual  representation. 

"  Our  request  is  not  made  from  the  impres- 
sions of  the  moment,  but  afler  the  maturcst 
deliberations  on  the  value  and  importance  of 
the  object  for  which  we  are  contending,  and 
of  the  difficulties  we  may  expect  from  those 
whose  present  interests  render  them  hostile 
to  the  welfare  of  their  country. 

**  The  opposition  of  such  persons  is  no 
small  argument  for  the  goodness  of  our  cause ; 
and  their  late  conduct  when  compared  with 
their  former  professions,  exhibits  a  depravity, 
unparalleled,  we  trust,  on  the  page  of  history. 

"  Under  the  auspices  of  apostate  reformers, 
we  have  lately  beneld  serious  and  alarming 
encroachments  on  the  liberties  uf  the  people. 

'<  We  have  seen  with  indignation  and  horror 
men  legally  and  peaceably  assembled,  dis- 
persed by  unconstitutional  powers,  and  their 
papers  seized. 

"  We  have  seen  some  of  our  most  virtuous 


brethren,  whose  only  crime  has  been  an  imi- 
tation of  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  associates,  sen* 
tenced  to  fourteen  years  transportation,  with^ 
out  the  sanction  of  law  or  even  of  precedent, 
of  which  number,  one  was  held  up  in  the 
British  parliament  as  convicted  and  condemned, 
before  he  was  even  put  upon  his  trial. 

**  The  insidious  attempts  also  to  introduce 
foreign  troops  into  this  country,  without  the 
consent  of  parliament,  and  the  intended  bill 
to  embody  foreigners  into  his  majesty^s  ser- 
vice, are  measures  sufficiently  calculated  to 
awaken  our  fears  for  the  existence  even  of  the 
name  of  liberty.  Nor  can  we  overlook  that 
part  of  the  present  system  of  corruntion, 
which  maintams  out  of  the  pubKc  plunder,  a 
train  of  spies,  more  dangerous  to  society  than 
so  many  assassins,  whose  avowed  business  is 
to  destroy  the  friends  of  the  country,  one  by 
one. 

''These  are  grievances  which  demand  im- 
mediate redress,  and  when  added  to  those* 
evils  which  are  necessarily  connected  with 
everv  partial  representation  of  the  people,  call 
for  the  strenuous  exertions  of  every  lover  of 
his  country. 

**  But  we  are  told  that  the  present  is  not 
the  time  for  reform,  and  that  innovation  may 
introduce  disturbance.  Are  those  persons  to 
judge  of  the  proper  time  to  make  reform,  who 
exist  only  by  corruption .'  Are  the  people  of 
Britain  to  endure  every  thing  witnout  re- 
pining, without  ardently  scekmg  a  radical 
reform,  because  disturbances  may  happen? 
Have  the  enemies  to  reform  told  us  .whence 
these  disturbances  are  to  originate?  Has  a 
single  overt  act  been  committed  by  the  friends 
to  freedom  P  Have  not  all  the  riots,  all  the 
public  disturbances,  all  the  seditious  assem- 
slies  been  excited  by  the  enemies  to  reform  ? 
And  do  they  mean  to  tell  us  that  the^  will 
still  find  other  instruments  for  their  wicked 
designs ;  that  they  have  yet  those  who  will 
act  over  again  the  outrages  that  have  been 
perpetrated  in  some  parts  of  Britain,  and  at« 
tempted  in  others? 

''  If  such  is  the  determination  of  those  per* 
sons  hostile  to  a  fair  representation,  let  them 
look  to  the  conseqtiences,  but.  let  them  recollect 
that  it  has  happened,  and  may  happen  a^in, 
that  those  who  kindled  the  flames  have 
perished  by  them. 

''  The  friends  to  reform  are  friends  to  veace^ 
their  principles  can  he  promoted  only  by 
peaceable  means,  they  know  of  no  other  me- 
thod of  obtaining  the  object  thev  desire.  Bui 
they  will  not  be  alarmed  by  the  threats  of 
venal  apostates,  they  will  not  draw  back  be- 
cause they  have  seen  some  of  their  best  friends 
doomed  to  exile.  They  will  pursue  the  course 
in  which  they-  have  begun,  and  turn  neither 
to  the  right  nor  to  the  left. 

'*  Convinced  as  the  London  CorrespcMiding 
Society  is,  that  as  there  is  no  power  which 
ought,  so  there  is  no  power  which  can  finally 
withstand  the  just  and  steady  demands  ^f  a 
people  resolved  to  be  free ;  they  will  therefore 
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look  with  confidence  to  the  determimaHou^  and  « 
tLey  6ope  to  the  co-operation  of  the  *  Society  of  ^ 

*  the  Friend*  of  the  People^  in  the  attainment 
of  an  object  which  involves  the  dearest  iote- 
restfi  of  society. 

"  Convinced  also  that  their  intentions  are 
of  the  purest  kind,  thej  will  never  stoop  to 
answer  the  caUimnies  of  their  enemies ;  but 
will  at  all  times,  and  in  all  circumstances^^  en- 
deavour, by  firmness  and  perseverance,  to 
deserve  the  countenance  and  approbation  of 
the  best  friends  of  their  country,  the  friends  of 
a  fair  Rtpreienlation  of  tie  People  of  Great 
Jiritain. — I  am,  sir,  for  the  London  Correa-  ^ 
ponding  Society.    THOMAS  IlARDY,  Sec. 

"  April  4,  1794." 

^  COMMITTEE  ROOM, 

^  trith-atreet^ April  H,  1794. 
*'  Sir;-^Your  letter  of  the  4th -instant,  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Sheridan,  chairman  of  the 
FRIENDS  OF  THE  PEOPLE,,  was  laid  be- 
fore that  SOCIETY  at  their  meeting  on  Sa- 
tui'day  last;  and  they  instructed  their  com- 
mittee to  thank  the  LONDON  CORRES* 
J^ONDING  SOCIETY  for  their  communica- 
tion, and  to  express  the  alarm  they  feel  in 
common  with  every  Friend  of  Liberty,  at  the 
Ute  extraordinary  pn^eedings  of  Government^ 
80  ably  detailed^  and  so  justly  reprobated  by 
your  Society.  They  assure  you  that  all  the 
Friends  of  Reform,  may  *  look  with  confidence 

*  fo  the  determination  and  co-operation|  of 
thifi-  society  in  tvery  peaceable  and  constitu* 
tional  measure^  whico  shall  appear  to  them 
cakulaled  to  promote  the  object  of  their  in- 
stitution; but  they  dfo  not  think  that  which 
Is  recommended  m  your  letter,  is  likely  to 
serve  its  professed  purpose^  They  fear  it  will 
furnish  the  Enemies  of  Reform  with  the  means 
of  calumniating  its  advocates^  and  so  far  from 
ibrwarding  the  cause^  will  deter  many  firom 
countenancing  that  which  they  approve.  For 
these  reasons,  the  Friends  of  the  People  must 
decline  to  send  Delegates  fo  the  convention 
flroposed  by  the  Lonaon  Corresponding  So>- 
ci«ty:-«-at  the  same  time  they  renew  their 
assurances  of  good  will,  and  desire  of  preserv- 
ing a  proper  understanding  and  cordiality 
among  all  the  Friends  of  ParUamentary  Re- 
form,  notwithstanding  any  difiercnce  of  opi- 
nion that  may  occur  as  to  the  best  method 
ttt  accomnlishmg  it. — In  the  name,  and  by 
drder.  of  the  commitfeey 

(Signed)'    «*  W.  BRETTON,  chairman." 

*  To  Mr.  T.  Ilardy,  Secretary  to 
the  London  Corresponding  So- 

•ciety." 

|f  r.  XM.r*-Was  that  letter  frotti  the  Friends 
of  the  People  read  tbifre  T— II;  was. 

How  was  it  received?  —  With  universal 
flyencey  I  Miere ;  I  doBOt  recollect  ahy  ap- 
pxQhatMmofit. 

Do  you  recollect  any  marks  of  the  con-^ 
lifaryf  —  Yea^  there  was  seix^  few  fell  a 
hissing, 

VOL.  xxrvr. 


"ThefoUoWing  RESOLUTIONS  were  thetf' 

passed  Unanimously: 

• 

<<  Resolved.Unanimously,— L  That  this  so^- 
ciety  have  beheld  with  risinjg  indignationi* 
proportioned  to  the  enormity  ottbe  evil,*  the 
late  rapid  advaocesof  despotism  in  Britain;  the 
invasion  of  public  security,  the  contempt  of 
popular  opinion,  and  the  violation  of  all  thdse 
provisionsofthe  Constitution  intended  to  pro^ 
tect  the  Peoplo  against  the  encroachments  of 
Power  and  Prerogative . 

*'  9.  That  our  abhorrence  and  detestation^ 
have  been  particularly  called  forth  by  the  late, 
arbitrary  and  flagitious  proceedings  of  the. 
Court  of  Justiciary  in  Scotland,  where  all  the 
doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Star  ChawAerf 
in  the  times  of  Charles  the  1st,  have  h^esa 
revived  and  aggravated ;  and  where  sentences 
have  been  pronounced  in  open  violation  of 
all  law  and  justice^  which  must  strike  deep 
into  the  heart  of  every  man,  the  melancholy 
conviction  that  Bsitons  ARE.ifo  LONcca  frbb.- 

f  3.  That  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  late 
British  Convention  of  the  People  at  £di|i-' 
burgh,  are  such  as  claim  our  approbation  andf 
applause. 

**  4.  That  the  conduct  of  citixeos  M4«GAaoT 
and  Gehrald  in  (Articular,  by  its  strict  con-^ 
formify  with  our  vnshes  and  instructions;  and 
the  ability,  firmness,  and  disinterested  par 
triotism  which  it  so  eminently  displayed^  naa 
inspired  an  enthusiasm  of  21e&l  and  Attach* 
meat  which  no  time  can  obUterate,  and  nc^ 
persecution  remove;  and  that  we  will  pre-) 
serve  their  names  engraven  on  our  hearts  till 
we  have  ao  opportunity  to  redress  theit 
wrongs. 

**  5.  That  any  attempt  to  violate  those  ye( 
remaining  laws^  which  were  intended  for  the 
security  of  Knalishmen  against  the  Tyranny^ 
of  Courts  and  Ministers,  and  the  Corruption  of 
dependent  Judges^  by  vesting  in  such  Judges  a 
legislative  or  arbitrary  power  (such  as  has 
lately  been  exercised  by  the  Court  of  Justi-i 
ciary  in  Scotland)  ought  to  be  considered  as 
dissolving  entirely  the  social  compact  between 
the  English  nation  and  their  Governors  ;  and 
driving  them  to  an  ioHnediate  ap{)eal  to  that 
incontrovertible  maxim  of  eternal  justice,  that 
the  safety  tf  the  people  is  the  supreme,  and  i^ 
cases  of  necessity,  the  only  law, 

*^6.  That  the  armins  and  disdf lining- 'in 
this  country,  either  with  of  without  the  con* 
sent  of  parliament,  anv  bands  of  emigramlt$, 
and  foreigners f  driven  from  their  own  cvuntry^ 
for  their  known  attachment  to  an  infamous^ 
i>E9t*0TTSif ,  is  an  outrageous  attempt  to  ooer'^ 
awe  and  intimidate  the  free  spnit  of  Britons  ; 
to  sutjugate  them  to  an  array  of  mercenary 
cut-throats,  whose  views  and  interest  must  of 
necessity  be  in  direct  opposition  to  those  of 
the  Nation,  and  that  na  pretence  whatevfw 
-ei^GBT  to,  induce  the  people  to  submit  to  so 
unconstiiutional  a  measure. 

'I  6.  That  the  imconstitutional  project  of 
raisix\g  money  and  troops  by  forced  henev<>- 
3  B 
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Iqpces  (and  po  bepwdmcts  colteQted  Hfoa 
requisition  from  the  king  or  his  ministers  can 
ever  in  reality  be  voluntary)  and  the  equally 
unjustifiable  measure  of  anning  one  pari  of 
tiie  people  agidost  tbe  other,  brought  Charies 
the  first  to  the  block,  and  drove  Janes  the 
second  and  bis  posterity  from  the  throne; 
and  that  consequently  ministers  in  advising 
such  measures,  ought  to  comuder  whether 
they  are  not  guilty  of  high  treason. 

'*  8.  That  this  socie^  have  beheld  with 
considerable  pleasure  the  emiitileiil  rapccf 
ithich  the  House  of  Lords  displinred  fcr  their 
ovm  constitutional  rules  and  orders^  on  the 
4lh  of  the  present  month,  upon  die  motion  of 
Sari  Stanhope,  concerning  tne  interference  of 
Btinisters  in  the  internal  government  of 
Wance ;  and  that  it  is  the  firm  conviction  of 
Ais  sodetv,  that  this  circumstance  wlieii  pro- 
perly detailed,  will  have  a  considerable  eflect 
m  convindttg  tbe  country  at  large,  of  the 
true  dignity  uid  utility  of  that  brsKh  of  HIS 
MAJESTY'S  PARLIAMENT. 

**  9.  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be 

Sven  to  ExmL  Stahhope,  for  hb  manly  and 
itriotic  conduct  during  the  present  session  of 
parliament;  a  conduct  which  (unsupported as 
ft  has  been  in  the  senate,  of  whicn  be  is  so 
"^ly  bonoivable  a  member)  has,  together 
with  the  timely  interference  of  certain  spirited 
and  patriotic  associations,  been  nevertheless 
already  productive  of  the  salutaiy  effect  of 
chasing  the  Hessian  and  Hanoverian  Merce- 
naries from  our  coasts;  who,  but  fi)r  these 
eiertioBs,  might  have  been  marched  perhaps, 
ere  this,  into  the  vciy  heart  of  the  country, 
together  with  others  of  their  countrymen,  to 
have  peopled  the  babkacks,  which  every 
"^here  insult  the  eyes  of  Britons. 

**  10.  That  it  is  the  firm  conviction  of  this 
9odety,  that  a  steady  perseverance  in  the 
same  bold  and  energetic  sentiments,  which 
ftave  lately  been  avowed  by  the  Friends  of 
Freedom,  cannot  fail  of  crowning  with  ulti- 
mate triumph,  the  virtuous  cause  in  which 
we  are  enga^d ;  since  whatever  may  be  the 
mterested  opinion  of  hereditary  senators,  or 
iMcAad  majorities  of  pretended  representatives. 
Truth  and  Dberty,  in  an  age  soen  lightened  as 
the  present,  must  be  Invincible  ana  Omnipo- 
tent'* 

**"  f%it  Society  kvoing  already  addreteed  M. 
Marwot,  their  Delegate^  an  ADDRESS  to 
JOSEPH  GEI^RALD  mu  read  oi  Jblbm, 
Mnd  carried  unanimott$ly, 

**  To  JOSEPH  GERRALD,  a  nr^imtr  m- 
tented  bm  the  High  C^urt  p  Jiutieiary  ^ 
Scotland,  to  Transportation  heywA  the 
SmM  FOURTEEN  YEARSt 

**  We  behold  in  you  our  beloved  and  re- 
spected friend  and  fi^ow-citisen,  a  Martyr  to 
tneOloriousCauseofEqual  Representation,and 
we  caqnot  permit  you  to  leave  this  degraded 
eouBtry  mthout  ezpresshig  the  infinite  obU- 


cmari  owe  to  you  ibr  yeor  veiy  spirited  exei^ 
tions  in  that  cause  upon  every  occasion ;  b^it 
upon  none  more  conspicuously,  than  dttribg 
the  sitttnff  of  the  Bamsn  ConvKirrioB  of  tha 
PEOPLE  at  Edinburgh,  and  the  consequent 
proceeding  (we  will  not  call  it  triat)  at  the  ba( 
of  tbe  CcMirt  of  Justicivy. 

*<We  know  not  which  most  deserves  otir 
admiration,  the  splendid  talents  with  which 
you  are  so  eminently  distinguished,  the  eiah« 
ed  virtues  by  which  they  have  been  directed^ 
the  perseverance  and  undaunted  firmness 
which  you  so  nobly  displayed  in  redsting  the 
wrongs  of  your  lusqltea  and  oppressed  coun* 
try,  or  your  present  manly  and  philosophical 
suffering  under  an  ar^rary,  ana  till  of  late 
unprecedamtad  seoteiioe:  a  sentence  one  of 
the  most  vindictive  and  cr^el  that  has 
been  pronounced  since  the  days  of  that  wieti 
infamome  and  ever^to^he'detetted  Court  of 
Star-chamber,  the  enormous  tyranny  of 
which  cost  the  first  Charles  hb  head. 

**  To  you  and  vour  associates  we  feel  oux^ 
selves  most  deeply  indebted.  For  us  it  is  that 
^ou  are  suffering  the  sentence  of  transporta- 
tion with  felons,  the  vOest  outcasts  of  so- 
ctety!  For  us  it  is  that  you  are  doomed  to  tbe 
inhospitable  shores  of  New  Holland;  wherf^ 
however,  we  doubt  not  vou  snll  experience 
considerable  alleviation  by  the  remembrance 
of  that  VIRTUOUS  covDucT  ibr  which  it  is  im* 
posed  on  vou,  and  by  the  sincere  regard  and 
esteem  or  your  fellow  citizens. 

"  The  eoual  laws  of  this  coimtry  have,  for 
ages  past,  oeen  the  boast  of  its  inhabitants; 
but  whither  are  they  now  fled?  We  are 
animated  by  the  same  sentiments,  are  daily 
repeating  the  same  words,  and  committing 
the  same  actions  for  whidi  you  are  thus  ii^ 
famously  senteiKed ;  and  we  will  repeat  and 
commit  them  until  we  have  obtained  redress ; 
vet  we  are  unpunished !  either  therefore  thp 
law  b  unjust  towards  you  in  inflicting  Pa* 
ntf Aaieiil  on  the  exertions  of  Virtue  amd  Tolea^i^ 
or  it  omght  not  to  deprive  us  of  oar  ihare  iu 
the  OLOEY  of  the  Martyrdom. 

^  We  again,  therefiiire,  pledge  ourselves  to 
you  and  to  our  countnr,  never  to  cease  de* 
raanding  our  rights  mm  those  who  have 
usurpedthera,  tmtil  having  obtained  an  Equal 
Representation  of  the  People,  vre  shall  be 
enabled  to  hul  you  once  more  with  triumph 
to  vour  native  conntiy.— -We  wbh  you 
Health  and  Happiness;  and  be  assured  we 
never,  meoer  shall  forget  your  NamCtytmr  Vir%. 
tuei,  nor  tove  Geeat  lIxAiffPLE. 

**  The  London  Corresponding  So^ie^* 

"  JOHN  LOVETT.  ChalnnaB. 
«  THOMAS  HARDY,  SecrMST* 
<'  The  14th  of  April,  17M.'' 

^  It  BPai  elm  mmimouify  rmite^ 

'^  That  tiie  Onnmittee  of  Correspondent 
be  directed  to  convey  the  approbation  of  dib 
society— 1.  To  Archtbaki  mmflton  Rowan, 


gatMBs  the  people  at  laige^  and  wainyaiti-   prisoner  iu  the  Newgate  of  the  at^  of  Dub* 
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Uoi  te  hbuBabakeoAttachAmil  to  Iba  mo* 
^kL  and  for  his  tpirited  aasertion  of  tneur 

^  S.  To  John  Philpot  Curran  for  his  admi* 
nbks  and  enarpetic  defence  of  A.  11.  Rowan, 
and  the  principles  of  liberty,  as  well  as  for  his 
patriotic  conduct  in  parliament. 

'*  9*  To  the  society  of  United  Irishmen  in 
Dublin,  and  to  exhort  them  to  persevere  in 

Seir  exertions  to  obtain  justice  for  the  people 
Ireland. 

<<  4.  To  Skirvini;,  Palmer,  and  Muir,  suf* 
fering  the  same  imquitous  sentences,  and  in 
the  same  cause  witli  our  delegates. 

**  To  John  Clarke  and  Alexander  Reid,  for 
their  so  readily  and  disinterestedly  givine  bail 
tor  our  delegates,  instigated  thereto  sole^  by 
their  attachment  to  liberty,  uninflueneeii  by 
any  personal  oonsidemtbn. 

**  6.  To  Adam  Gillies,  Malcolm  Laing,  and 
James  Gibson,  for  their  able  assbtance  given 
lo  Joseph  Gerrald,  al  the  bar  of  the  high 
Court  of  Justiciary  at  Edinbuigh. 

<<  7.  To  felicitate  Thomas  Walker,  of  Man* 
chaster,  and  the  people  at  large  on  the  event 
of  hiS|  as  well  as  several  other  late  trials,  and 
on  the  devek^meni  of  the  inlamy  of  a  sya- 
lem  of  «»ies  and  informers. 

^  8.  To  sir  Joseph  Mawbey,  for  his  osanly 
conduct  at  the  late  surreptitious  meeting  held 
at  Epsom  in  Surrey. 

^  It  was  also  unanimously  Resolved^— That 
two  hundred  thousand  copies  of  the  Proceed- 
if)gs  and  Resolutions  of  this  meeting  be  printed 

and  published.  

"  J.  I/)VETT,  Chairman. 
«  T.  HARDY,  Secretaxy. 

'<  Resolved,— That  the  thanks  of  this  meet- 
ing be  given  to  the  Chairman,  for  his  manly 
aiM  impartial  conduct  this  day. 

«  T.  HARDY,  Secretary." 

Mr.  Lam,  With  whom  did  you  go  to  this 
ineetina  ?— I  went  from  a  place  m  Store-street, 
Tottenham-court- road,  a  good  part  of  the  way 
with  Mr.  Thelwall. 

How  came  you  to  know  that  the  meeting 
iNs  to  be  haldat  Chalk  Farm  i  Hid  you  any 
reason  to  expect  it  to  be  held  at  any  other 
piseaf— I  had  reason  at  first  to  believe  it 
would  be  held  in  Store-street. 

Was  the  change  of  place  intimated  to 
you  ? — ^Not  till  after  I  got  to  Store<-street. 

Who  told  you  it  was  to  be  at  Chalk  Farm  f 
—Thelwall. 

'  Did  he  tell  you  why  it  was  given  out  to  be 
held  in  Store-straat? — If  I  recollect  right,  he 
taU  me  the  reason  given  out  of  its  bdng  to  be 
hekl  ui  Store-street  was,  an  imagination  of 
the  magistracy  interfering  to  prevent  the 
aseaCiogi 

Waiis  there  any  written  or  jmnted  papers 
^VB^aotioe  at  Stoia-atreet,  mformiog  per- 
aons  the  meeting  would  be  hdd  at  Chalk 
Samf-«Y«S|  a  writtao  aotiaa  of  it  put  upon 


Who  proposed  Mr.  Levatt*s  b«ng  put  in 
the  chairf— I  cannot  say. 

Who  were  the  principal  persons  who  spoka 
and  acted  in  that  meeting  r — Mr.  Lovett,Mr. 
Richter,  Mr.  Thelwall,  Mr.  Hodson. 

Did  Mr.  Thelwall  make  a  speech  at  that 
meeting  ? — Two  or  three. 
.  Do  you  recollect  any  thing  particular  in 
either  of  those  speeches  respecting  spies  ot 
informers  ?^-Thera  was  a  elaniour  went  round 
that  there  were  spies  and  informers  there  i 
M|.  Thelwall  was  for  admitting  all  spies  and 
informers  there,  because  the  number  of  the 
members  of  the  London  Corresponding  So- 
ciety, could  ba  DO  agreeable  news  to  the 
minister. 

Who  read  the  rasoloaons?— I  think  Mr^ 
Richter. 

Do  you  remember  any  abaction  being 
n^e  to  the  words  *  a  British  Senate,'  in  one 
of  those  resolutions?— I  think  there  was. 

By  whom  was  that  objection  made?-«l 
cannot  tell. 

Do  you  recollect  Mr.  Thelwidl  saying  any 
thing  upon  that  suluect? — ^As  far  as  my  be- 
lief goes,  I  can  say,  but  no  farther. 

After  that  meetma  was  over,  where  did  you 
adjourn  to ;  where  md  you  spend  your  even* 
iag;  do  you  recollect  anv  thing  particular 
that  Mr.  Hardy  said  or  did  at  that  meeting  F 
^I  only  rooollact  Mr.  Hardy  speakins  thraa 
words  s  Mr.  Richter  was  reading,  ana  in  the 
midst  of  his  reading  he  slopt  short  to  make 
some  observations  of  his  own;  Mr.  Hardy, 
who  stood  bebw,  said,  looking  up  to  hinit 
*  read,  Sir,  without  comment' ;  tnat  was  all  bo 
said,  and  that  is  the  whole  I  recollect  of  Mr. 
Hardy's  aayiog  a^y  thing  at  alL 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £yre.^What  was  Richter 
reading  at  that  tLBier->-The  paper  that  has 
been  just  read. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £yre.-^Whioh  of  thoso 
papers  f — The  addr«»s  of  the  London  Corraa*> 
ponding  Society. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  JB^a.— The  moral 
address;  the  address  to  Margaret;  or,  Uie  ap- 
probation of  Hamilton  Rawan,  and  the  reit^ 
—I  mean  the  general  address. 

Mr.  Xav. — ^Uoyou  remember  any  raentkdi 
of  a  liiture  aseatinx  to  be  held  of  the  aociety? 
— ^There  was  a  talk  of  a  meeting  to  be  callad 
again  soon. 

Do  you  recollect  who  mentioned  that^—* 
No. 

After  the  business  of  the  day  was  over^ 
where  did  ^ou  adjourn  to  for  supper? — I  weal 
to  the  division  room  in  Compton-street. 

Were  suppers  provided  at  other  divisieoaK 
— ^I  do  not  know,  I  never  went  to  any  but  a^ 
own  division. 

Who  was  chairman  ?— Mr.  ThelwaU^ 

Do  vou  recoiled  any  remarkable  laagum 
used  by  Thelwall  during  supper,  or  in  the 
course  of  that  evening?— -I  heard  aooBMhiag 
wloeh  vaiy  much  astonished  me. 

What  was  it?— ThelwaU  said,  taking  up  a 
potofpoKlerjshisbaBdf  which  hadhe^d^* 
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livcred  him  b^^Moie  wuter  or  somebedv,  he 
blew  off  the  head  of  the  porter,  and  said  this 
is  the  way  I  would  have  all  kings  senred,  or 
this  is  the  way  I  would  serve  all  kings^  I 
know  not  which. 

•  But  one  or  other  of  diose  expressions  you 
are  certain  to  ? — One  or  other  I  am  certain  of. 

Was  there  any  partkular  toast  giareo? — 
Yes. 

What  was  that  toast  ?--The  lantern,  at  the 
end  of  Parliament-Street. 

The  4amp*iron } — ^Ycs,  I  heg  pardon,  the 
lam^Mron,  at  the  end  of  Parliament-street. 

Did  he  call  upon  any  body  else  for  another 
toast  f — ^Uc  called  upon  somebody  to  cover  it. 

What  was  it  covered  with? — Somebody, 
whom  I  know  not,  in  the  further  end  of  the 
room^  cried  out,  the  Treasury-bench. 

Were  those  toasts  drank  by  the  persons 
then  assembled  ? — They  were. 

And  the  persons  assembled  consisted  of 
xnembers  of  that  division  of  the  Corresponding 
Society  ? — Yes,  I  should  believe  that  no  visi- 
tor was  there  that  night. 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Green  P — Yes. 

■  is  he  a  member  of  the  Corresponding  So- 
ciety ?— Yes,  he  was  at  that  time. 

What  conversation  had  you  with  him  at  the 
time  he  was  a  member  of  the  Corresponding 
Society,  respecting  universal  suffrage,  and  an- 
nual parliaments  .^That  was  not  m  the  divi- 
aion  room. 

.  What  did  he  say  respecting  the  ceneral  ob- 
ject of  their  plan,  what  they  aimc?  at  attain- 
ing?—He  once  said  to  me  that  annual  par- 
liaments and  universal  suffrage  were  only 
ladders  to  obtain  their  ends,  or  words  to  that 
eifect. 

'  Was  he  of  the  same  division  with  yourself? 
— ^Ile  was. 

'  Where  was  it  ? — ^In  a  place  called  the  cof- 
fee-room, before  you  ^  into  the  division 
room. 

^  One  of  the  Jury. — Was  it  that  same  even- 
ing you  have  been  speaking  of? — ^No,  I  am 
not  speaking  of  that  same  evening. 

Mr.  Law. — Where  is  the  house  in  which 
this  passed  ? — ^No.  S,  in  Compton-street,  Soho. 

Did  he  say  any  thing  respecting  the  use 
parliament  was  of? — Yes. 

I^rd  Chief  Justice  JByre.— Was  there  any 
body  else  present,  or  was  that  a  conversation 
between  you  two  only? — Between  us  two, 
there  were  several  other  people  in  the  place 
called  the  co&e^room. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £yre. — ^^''ere  they  near 
enough  to  hear  this  conversation  ? — I  do  not 
think  any  one  was. 

Mr.  Imw. — Did  Green  show  you  a  knife  of 
any  particular  coustntction?— I  must  explain 
that  by  something  which  happened  previous 
to  it.  At  the  meeting  at  Chatk  Farm,  there 
uras  a  kind  of  shed  in  which  we  were  all  sit- 
ting previous  to  the  commencement  of  the 
business,  and  there  was  a  bit  of  bread  and 
ebeese  aad  some  porter  br<jught;  I  was  sit? 


tins  with  half  a  docen  or  teo  in  Ike'  sanaebdty 
aao  I  was  surprised  by  five  -or  eix  of  Ibein 
pulling  out  little  instnimenta  exactly  oorre»- 
pending  with  each  other. 

Lorn  Chief  Justice  Eyrt» — ^What  sort  of  an 
instrument  f — I  mean  a  sort  of  thing  called  a 
couieau  iecret^  a  French  knile. 

Mr.  Lam, — Describe  the  form  of  tbem, 
have  you  got  one  of  them  ? — I  have  not. 

Have  you  seen  a  French  knife  f^Yes,  therA 
Is  a  spring,  so  that  when  the  blade  is  put  out, 
unless  you  undo  that  spring  it  cannot  close. 

Were  they  fixed  like  a  common  case  knifed 
— Exactly  ;  and  unless  the  spring  iiiils,  the 
person  cannot  cut  himself  by  its  fiyins  back. 

You  observed  several  of  them  wi&  those 
knives? — I  think  five  or  six. 

Yon  do  not  recollect,  I  believe,  who  the 
persons  were  that  were  using  them? — ^Yes, 
one. 

Who  was  that?— His  name  was  Pearce. 

Having  seen  these  knives  when  in  compel^ 
with  Green,  and  he  was  .making  thu  declara** 
tion,  did  you  apply  to  him  about  a  knife,  or 
did  be  show  you  a  knife  of  that  same  eon- 
stniction? — ft  was  in  consequence  of  the  conw 
vetsalion  I  learned ;  when  I  saw  five  or  six  of 
them  with  knives  of  the  same  description,  an 
observation  was  made  by  one  of  the  company 
that  they  were  bread,  and  cheese  knives,  and' 
upon  that  observation  there  was  a  smile;  h 
looked  upon  them  as  harmless  instrumeaU 
certainly. 

Did  you  learn  from  Qreen  what  number  of 
these  knives  he  had  sold? — 1  asked  where 
they  were  to  be  bought,  and  1  was  tdd  I 
might  get  Uiem  of  Mr.  Green ;  I  asked  where 
Mr.  Green  hved,  they  told  me  in  Orange- 
street;  there  was  a  man  from  Sheffield  in 
the  box  whose  name  I  do  not  recollect^  hu 
person  I  well  know. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre, — ^Did  you  know 
where  Green  lived  at  that  time  ? — ^I  did  not, 
I  asked  where  they  were  to  be^  bought ;  one 
of  the  company  said  at  Mr.  Green's ;  I  asked 
where  he  lived ;  they  said  he  was  a  perfimier 
and  hair-dresser  in  Orange- street,  Leicester* 
fields. 

Did  you  go  to  buy  one  ?— In  about  a  week 
after  I  did. 

Dkl  you  kam  from  Green  what  number  of 
these  knives  he  had  sokl  ?— I  think  he  said 
two  or  three  hundred ;  Mr.  Green  told  me  to 
speak  very  low,  for  the  parlour-dok>r  was  open 
which  was  adjoining  the  shop,  and  he  smiled 
and  said,  for  my  wife  is  a  damned  aristocrat.  * 

Did  you  attend  afterwards  a  meeting  of 
your  division,  which  I  think  was  No.  2,  in 
Compton-street,  on  the  S8th  of  April  ? — I  can* 
not  recollect  exactly  the  day,  but  I  believe  I 
atti'nded  rogulsf ly. 

Do  you  recollect  any  observation  made  l^. 
Pearce,  respecting  those  knives,  and  the  use 
and  convenience  of  them  ?— At  the  meeting 
ai  Chalk-farm  he  did. 

What  did  he  say  about  the  comrenieoce  of 
these  knives?— He  bM,  if  you  atiike  wttb 
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tfaeiQ  they  win  ^ot  fly  back^  or  words  to  that 
purpose. 

•  Pearce  is  a  person  whom  you  are  sure  you 
taw  usiog  one  of  these  knives  at  Chalk-farm? 
^•I.am  YCTj  sure  of  that ;  there  was  a  man 
from  Shcmeld,  who  found  fault  Tery  much 
with  the  construction  of  these  knives. 

What  was  the  fault  he  found  with  them  ?^ 
That  they  were  made  in  a  bungling  manner, 
that  they  were  not  equal  to  tnose  made  at 
Sheffield. 

Did  he  mention  Ihat  there  were  roanv 
otiiers  of  a  similar  construction  made  at  Shew 
fiekl  ?~He  did. 

You  say  you  do  not  recollect  the  day  of  the 
month  ?— No. 

Were  you  present  at  any  meeting,  when 
any  subscription  was  made  for  doctor  Hod^ 
ion?— Yes. 

.  Where  was  any  subscription  for  this  doc- 
tor Hodson  proposed  when  you  were  present  ? 
-*In  the  division. 

.  Do'you  recollect  when  that  was  ? — I  do  not 
recollect  the  date  of  that. 

Was  such  a  subscription  proposed.' — ^There 
was. 

-'  Was  any  thing  collected  under  that  sub- 
scriptioh  f— That  I  cannot  say,  I  think  to  the 
contrary ;  I  think  they  said  he  had  been  re- 
lieved :  I  am  bound  to  speak  the  truth,  and 
therefore  must  certainly  add  this  to  it,  chat 
the  application  for  relief  was  rejected  on  the 
sroundofthe  violence  of  that  person's  con- 
%ict,  and  I  think  there  was  another  reason  if 
my  memory  is  fight ;  he  was  not  considered 
as  a  member  oi  the  London  Corresponding 
Society. 

•  I  believe  you  were  present  at  the  dinner  at 
the  Crown  and  .Anchor-tavern^  on  the  second 
of  May  ?-^I  was. 

'  Before  I  go  to  that,  I  will  just  ask  you  as 
to  one  meeting  at  an  earlier  period,  the  95th 
of  February  1794.  Do  you  recollect  being 
present  at  a  division-meetms,  when  any  ad- 
dress from  Stockport  was  read  > — ^Yes. 

Have  you  that  address  about  you  ? — ^I  do 
not  think  I  have. 

•  Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre.— Wliat  day  ?— In* 
the  month  of  February. 

Mr.  Law. — Can  you  ascertain  at  what  part 
of  the  month  ?— No. 

What  was  the  number  of  yoiu- division? — 
No.«. 

I  thought  that  had  been  the  number  of  the 
house  ?— Number  three  was  the  number  of 
the  house,  No.  9,  the  number  of  tlie  division. 
'  Look  al  that  paper,  and  say,  whether  that 
is  the  paper  that  was  read  at  the  meeting  in 
February  last,  at  your  division  ?— This  paper  I 
am  very  sure  was  delivered ;  I  need  not  look 
at  the  contents,  because  there  are  my  initials 
upon  it. 

[It  was  read.] 

«  RIGHTS  OF  SWINE; 

<<  An  Addreu  tatkcFwr, 

).  f'.Pciiitedintbayear.lfO^. 

'<  I  also  will  thow  mneojiiinion* 


^flard  indeed  must  be  the  heart  which  i^ 
unaffected  with  the  present  distress  experi-* 
enced  by  the  poor  in  general  in  this  commer-; 
cial  nation.  Thousands  of  honest  and  indus- 
trious people  in  Great  Britain  are  literally 
starving  for  want  of  bread ;  and  the  cause  in- 
variably assigned  is  a  stagnant  commerce. 
My  opinion  on  this  subject  will  perhaps  ap* 
pear  to  some  a  strange  phenomena — it  is,  that 
a  stagnant  commerce  is  not  the  real  cause  of 
the  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life  among  the 
laborious  poor.  And  I  am  confident^  that, 
while  the  <  Earth  yields  her  increase,*  there  is 
a  method  founded  on  Justice  and  Rcasok; 
to  prevent  the  poor  from  wanting  bread,  be 
the  state  of  trade  whatever  it  mav.  - 

**  In  the  first  place,  then,  I  will  ask,  what 
are  the  principal  sources  of  humati  subsist- 
ence? vertainly  corn  and  grass.  Com  is 
moulded  into  many  shapes  for  the  use  of  man, 
but  chiefly  into  bread,  which  is  the  sb^  of 
life;  and  from  grass,  we  derive  our  flesh, 
milk,  butter,  cheese,  &c.  besides  wool  and 
leather,  which,  I  think,  with  the  addition  of 
coal,  and  a  few  other  minerals  nearly  make  tip 
the  real  necessaries  of  life. 

"  I  ask  again  then,  who  is  so  infatuated  aa 
to  say,  that  the  growing  of  corn  or  grass,  is 
dependent  on,  or  connected  with^  the  pros- 

e^rity  or  adversity  of  trade  ?  Certainly  (thank' 
eaven !)  they  aire  not  affected  by  the  devour- 
ing sword,  or  ruined  commerce  (except  at  thc^ 
seat  of  war.) — Com  grows  not  in  the  loom, 
nor  grass*  upon  the  anvil !  Why  is  it,  then, 
that  while  there  is  plenty  of  bread  the  poor 
are  starving  ?  Is  there  not  as  much  crain  in 
the  land  as  when  the  trade  flourished  ?  Sup* 
pose  trade  were  to  rise  immediately  to  an 
amazing  degree^  would  it  make  one  grain  of 
corn  or  blaoe  of  grass  ?  Certainly  not.  Why 
then,  I  ask  again,  are  the  poor,  who  are  the 
peculiar  <;arc  of  Him  who  delights  to  do  his 
needy  creatures  good,  not  satisfied  with  the 
good  of  the  land? 

**  The  following  reasons  are  at  least  satis* 
factory  to  myself: — Because,  in  the  time  of 
national  prosperity,  house  and  land  rent  (con* 
sequently  provisions)  are  always  raised  bv  the 
wealthy  and  voluptuous,  till  they  are,  at  least, 
at  par  with  high  wages  ^  but,  when  War,  Or 
any  other  cause,  has  ruined  or  impeded  com- 
merce, and  reduced  wage«,  renii  and  pravi* 
shnf  remain  unabated.  The  poor  callico- 
weavers  in  the  vicinity  of  Mancnesier.  tioto- 
riously  illustrate  this  argument,  astnejare 
now  (they  who  can  get  any)  working  for  fifty 
and  sixty  per  cent,  less  wages  than  at  this  time 
two  years  back,  and  the  necessaries  of  lifb  are 
rather  augmented  in  their  prices  than  dimi- 
nished ! !  r 

<«  Hearken,  0  ye  poor  of  tHe  Land !  While 
great  men  have  an  unbound^  power  to  raise 
their  rents  and  your  provisions-— and,  at  the 
same  time,  an  uncontrolled  power  'to  make 
War,  and  consequently  to  dry  up,  or  diminish, 
the  sources  of  your  iocome,  your  subsistence 
Will,  at  the  best^be  ptecanousy  and  your  Toy 
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•xitlence  Qflen  miseimble  t*-TlM  preient  wtnt 
of  braad  amongst  the  poor»  is  not  owing  to 
tlM  want  of  graio  in  the  world,  noTi  I  preMiine, 
in  tbit  land,  but  owing  to  the  price  of  it  betof 
oxcewiTely  above  the  price  of  labour.  Wheiii 
therefore,  the  price  of  bboor  cannot  be  brought 
up  to  tlie  rate  of  provisions,  provisioos  should 
be  reduced  to  the  rale  of  laboor.  Till  this  it 
praoticable,  the  poor  aie  miserable  I 

**  During  the  last  twentj  yearsi  mechanical 
wages  have  been  varied,  according  to  ctroum- 
atances,  several  times,  and  not  unusually  In 
some  branches,  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  and  even 
fiftv  per  tent— I  mean  on  the  lowering,  as 
well  as  the  rising  side  of  the  medium.  But, 
wiUi  reeard  to  iand-re^i^  its  variations  have 
always  been  progressive;  and  to  find  a  single 
iostanoe  lo  the  contrary,  would  be  alnMBt*  if 
not  altogether,  impossible  I 

**  It  requires  but  little  sagacity  to  see,  that 
the  Game  Laws,  Riot-act,  Laws  against 
Vagrants  and  Felons,  &c.  &c.  are  made 
chikfly  for  the  secnrity  of  the  rich  against  the 
dspredationft  of  the  poor.  Sot  what  security 
have  the  /mot  a^nst  the  oppressioii  and 
extortbn  of  the  nek  f  Certainly  none  at  all. 
As  every  comfort  of  life  is  derived  from  land, 
«ad  aa  the  rich  are  the  proprietors  thereof,  it 
may  in  some  sense  be  said,  that  they  hold  the 
Issues  of  life  and  death;  and,  whilst  they  can, 
uninterruptedly,  raise  their  rents  without 
limitation  or  restraint,  they  have  an  alarming 
and  unbounded  power  over,  not  only  the 
happiness,  but  even  the  /inet  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people — the  poor  I 
'  **  If,  then,  statesmen  have  a  right  to 
advance  their  lands  in  times  of  prosjperitjf, 
ths  poor  ought  to  have  a  parliament  of  their 
own  cAotfiMf ,  invested  with  power  to  reduce 
them  in  days  of  adversity.  This  balance  of 
power  between  the  rick  and  the  poor^  would 
be  productive  of  a  thousand  times  more  oon- 
flolai^oolo  this  nation,  than  the  chimerical 
nonsense  of  court  jugders,  '  the  kaiamce  of 
*  power  in  Emropo,*  Nor  can  I  imagine  that 
tny  judicious  person  would  call  such  a  power 
in  parliament  uiyust  or  irrational,  whkh, 
when  exercised,  oould  ruin  none,  but  bless 
millions!  If  it  would  be  cruel  to  mske  a 
Blatesman  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  per 
anauin»  live  a  year  or  two  upon  ten  thousand; 
haw  mnch  mors  remorseless  is  it,  to  make 
the  SpilalfieM  and  Norwich  ureavers,  as  wall 
as  some  hundred  thousands  more,  Uve  upon 
nothing— or,  what  is  little  better,  upon  cAo* 
riiyfli  Besides,  it  is  a  curious  truth,  that 
the  vei7  arlide  which  ruins  hundreds  of  tho 
voluptttous  grsati  would  render  happy  the 
ionumerable  unhanpy  part  of  ■sankind ! 

Great  God!  What  spectacle  so  afibcting 
to  a  teflefcttng  aitid  as  Great  Britain  in  her 
jpiesent state!  On  the  one  hand,  we  see  the 
impudent  nc^les  advertising  their  "  Grdnd 
D6mer$/*  in  the  very  Amm  of  the  bunary 
poor,  whom  they  have  ruined!!  On  the 
other  handi  widows^  orphans^  and  others  are 
wetpittgi  end  ofton^ymgflkwantofbieid! 


What  csn  be  more  odious  in  the  sight  ef 
heaven,  than  feast  and  famine  in  the  same 
nation?  Yet  this  is  Hierally  the  case  in  this 
kingdom,  at  this  moment,  and  notonly  in  thf 
nation,  but  in  every  town,  in  every  stieaty  yea, 
often  under  the  very  same  roof!  '- 

**  Open  your  eyes,  O  ye  poor  of  the  landi 
— in  vain  are  your  hands  and  your  mouths 
open !  Do  you  not  see  how  you  aie  c^yeM 
and  degraded,  by  the  paltry  subscriptions 
made  m  you,  at  difierent  times  and  in  vatioiis 
parts  of  the  nation;  which  serve  only  to  make 
vour  slavery  mere  servile,  and  your  miseiy  of 
longer  duration?  I  revere  generous  subscribert 
and  collectors,  bat  I  scorn  the  meanal  Ye 
poor,  take  a  farther  look  into  your  rights^  and 
you  will  see,  that|  upon  the  principles  of 
reason  and  Jinitice,  every  peaceable  ana  usoM 
person  has  a  right,  yea,  a  **  Dioioo  Rigki  ** 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  good  ef  the  kuid ! 
Besidesi  is  it  not  monstrously  prevokiiK  t^ 
be  robbed  by  wholesale,  and  relieved  by 
retail!  Look  again,  and  }foa  will  see  thftt 
public  collections,  subscriptioas,  and  charities^ 
are  nothing  more  than  the  appendans  of 
corruption,  extortion,  and  oppression  !  If  the 
benevolent  Father  of  the  universe  did  not 
send  amongst  mankind  provisions  enet^gh^ 
and  more  than  enough,  such  is  the  waste  of 
the  great  and  the  gluttonous,  that  many  of 
you  poor,  wotild  got  none  at  all  1  8a^  not, 
therefore,  ye  opprwed,  ^  ikore  i§  t^/ammtf  or 
$cor€Ufofprowuion$imtkeiand/**  It  wotdd 
be  false.  The  land  contains  plenty ;  and  if 
provisions  were  (as  they  ought  to  be)  redaced 
to  your  wages,  you  wot&d  enjoy  your  unques* 
tiooable  rignt,  a  comfortable  sufficiency. 

**  But,  besides  the  destniotioa  of  your 
trade,  and  the  means  of  subsistence,  you  have 
the  mortification  to  see  vour  bread  eaten  fay. 
drmon  and  hnntictf  horses,  spaniels,  &c. 
and  your  parental,  a&ctionate,  loving^  psovi-* 
dent  and  tender  guardians,  can  give  yeu  a 
good  reason  why-^it  is  their  own ! 

**  Hearken !  O  ye  poor  ef  the  land !  Dn 
yeu  fret. and  whine  at  oppressioD^' yes  *— 

*  Then,  as  ye  do,  so  did  your  ^bcrs  before 

*  you' — and,  if  you  do  no  jMM-s,yeor  ehildfea 


may  whine  after  you !  Awake!  Arise!  arUk 
yourselves-^with  truth,  justice  and  reason — 
lay  siege  to  corruption;  and  your  unity  and 
invincfbility  shall  teach  your  ^pressors  ter- 
rible things!  Purge  the  Representation  df 
jTour  Country— cGmoi,  as  yonr  inalienable 
right.  Universal  Suffrage,  «nd  Annmd  ParUa* 
ments.  And  whenever  you  have  the  grAta^ 
catioD  to  choose  a  representative,  let  hun  be 
from  among  the  lower  order  of  msn,  and  he 
will  know  bow  to  sympathiae  with  you,  and 
represent  you  in  charsctev.  Then,  and  not 
till  then^  sLiU  you  eapcrienee  universal  Peace 
and  incessant  Plenty. 

«  A  FRIEND  TO  THE  POOR. 
<<  Stockport,  Jam.  ^,  1794.'' 

Mr.  £«e.*^l  (hhik  yoo  say  fon  were  pre* 
sent  at  th#  dinair  at  the  Cietm  and  Anchor 
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<mthe<nd.of  Majf—I  waS|if  that  was  the 
day  the  dinner  was  had. 

Were  you  admitted  by  any  ticket? — ^I  was. 

Who  furnished  you  with  that  ticket  ?— The 
}»r^eding  evening,  between  the  hours  of  nine 
and  ten,  Mr.  Hardy  came  to  my  house,  and 
brought  me  a  ticket ;  I  think  7$.  ed,  marked 
on  it.  I  put  my  hand  in  my  pocket  thinking 
f  was  to  pay,  he  said  no,  there  is  nothing  to 
pay  for  this  ticket. 

By  whom  did  you  understand  those  tickets 
were  given? — I  had. no  conversation  with 
bim  upon  that  subject  at  all.   ^ 

Lora  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — At  what  time 
did  he  bring  it  to  you  ?— Between  the  hours 
qf  uin#  and  ten  o'tibck. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre.— Where  ?— In 
CrowQ-courty  Covent-garden. 
'  Mr.  Law,— 'This  was  a  meeting  of  the 
Constitutional  Society? — ^I  understood  it  to 
bt  a  meeting  of  the  Constitutbnal  Society 
with  a  certain  nuro1>er  of  the  Ix>ndon  Corres- 
ponding Society,  who  were  invited  to  that 
dinner,  and  Mr.  Hardy  brought  me  a  ticket 
imknown  $nd  unexpected. 
'  Did  you  go  as  a  member  of  the  Corres- 
ponding Society^— I  did. 

Do  you  know  what  number  of  those  tickets 
^ere  delivered  out  for  the  C<>iTCspondiQg 
fiociety?— I  think,  if  I  oiay  presume  to 
guess 

Do  you  know  what  number  of  the  Corres- 
l^mding  Society  there  were  there  that  were 
not  members  of  the  Constitutional  Society  ?^- 
I  think  I  may  say  twenty. 

Do  you  recollect  before  dinner  ^y  news 
coming  of  anj  particular  ])gblic  event,  and 
trhat  was  said  m  the  society  upon  that? — 
There  was  sqme  news  of  some  public  event. 

Was  it  g(¥>d  or  bad  news  to  tnis  country  ? — 
I  understood  it  to  be  very  bad  news. 

In  the  Constitutional  Society,  and  in  this 
assembly,  consisting  of  members  of  both 
societies,  was  there  any  joy  shown,  or  other- 
wise?—There  seemed  umversal  satisfaction, 
and  it  was  carried  about  the  room  seemingly 
with  great  eagerness. 

Was  there  any  song  sung  that  you  recollect 
l>y  the  name  of  the  Free  Constitution  P—^t 
was  delivered  to  roe  before  dinner  in  a  room 
adjoining  the  dinner-room,  bv  a  person  who 
aeliverea  them  round  to  all  the  people  there, 
a^  far  as  they  could  go,  I  believe. 

Did  you  see  any  papers  of  any  sort  laid 
upon  the  plates  m  the  room?— I  recollect 
now  there  was  a  paper  on  the  plates. 

Was  it  of  the  same  sort  witli  the  one  you 
have  stated  to  have  been  delivered  in  the 
outer  room  ? — I  cannot  s^. 

]uord  Chief  Justice  JEJyre.— Have  you  got  it  ? 
*-I  have  not 

.  Mr,  Lapr^o\L  cannot  say  whether  the 
paper  laid  on  the  plate  was  the  same  as  the 
aong  or  not  ?— •!  cannot. 
.  Who  was  in  the  chair  at  that  dinner  ?— I 
understood  Mr.  Home  Topke-^No,  I  believe 
ft  Mr.  Whacloo^  and  ayca  in  that  I  do-  not 


know  that  I  am  correct,  but  I  think  so,  Mr. 
Wharton 

Was  Mr.  Home  Tooke  there  ? — He  was. 

Do  you  know  lord  Daer?— -X  do. 

Mention  the  names  of  any  persons  you 
particularly  remember  to  have  been  present? 
— Mr.  Home  Tooke,  Mr.  Wharton,  a  gentle* 
man  whom  I  saw  in  court  just  now,  of  the 
name  of  Birchall,  Mr.  Sharp,  whom  I  hav^ 
known  many  years,  an  engraver;  there  wero 
several  members  of  the  London  Corresponding 
Society. 

Do  you  know  Mr.  Frost? — ^Ycs;  he  ;wa» 
therei  and  1^  sat  close  to  Mr.  Tooke. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  ^yrc— Were  those 
members  or  visitors  ?---!  cannot  undertake  to 
say^  I  did  not  belong  to  the  Constitutional 
Society. 

Mr.  Zov'.-^-Was  Mr.  Har4y  there?— Mn 
Hardy  was  there. 

Do  you  know  Thelwall  ?— He  was  there. 

Richler  ?— Yes. 

Lovett  f — He  was  there. 

Was  Moore  there?— Yes. 

Pearce  f — Yes. 

.  Was  Jones  there  ?-^Ye8. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  London  Correa- 
ponding  Society  I  believe  ?— There  are  seveial 
Jones's. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  %re.— Docs  much  turn 
upon  the  names? 

Mr.  Law. — ^No. — ^What  songs  were  sung^ 
do  you  recollect?  d^ou  know  a  song  by  the 
name  of  Ca  ira  f — ^lliat  was  not  sung  as  I 
recollect,  but  the  moment  the  coxnpany  got 
into  the  room,  the  music  struck  up  C!a  ira. 

Before  dinner  are  you  speakmg  of  ?-^I 
think  all  the  time  we  were  at  dinner;  I  think 
it  played  Ca  Ira  almost  from  beginning  to 
ena ;  it  was  encored  time  afler  time. 

Do  YOU  recollect  the  music  uf  any  other 
spng  that  was  played  ? — Yes,  tlie  Marselloia 
inarch— the  Carmagnol. 

Did  the  company  seem  to  be  pleased  with 
the  music,  did  it  meet  with  any  applause  ?-^I 
never  heard  such  an  universal  din  of  appro* 
bation  in  the  course  of  my  life ;  it  was  notlui^ 
but  a  siiene  of  clamour,  for  I  do  believe  most 
people's  hands  smarted,  and  their  ears  ached. 

Do  you  recollect  any  particular  toast  drank 
after  dinner  ?— I  do  not 

Do  you  recollect  none  oC  the  toasts?— I 
cannot  charge  my  memory. 

Do  you  recollect  any  particular  address  that 
was  made  to  the  company  then  present,  by 
Mr.  Home  Tooke?— That  I  do. 

State,  as  far  as  you  can,  the  words,  if  not 
the  words,  the  substanqe  of  that  address?— I 
will;  some  time  after  dinner  Mr.  Home 
Tooke  got  up,  and  silence  was  called;  and  he 
prefaced  hb  address  by  an  observation  that, 
I  believe,  one  out  of  fifty  in  that  room  might 
be  considered  as  a  govemment  ^y,  ana  to 
them  he  wished  particularly  to  address 
himself;  and,  in  consequence  of  that  address, 
I  must  confess  I  did  attend ;  in  consequence 
of  his  addressipg  himself  to  government 
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spies,  I  certainly  did  attend  to  what  he  said ; 
tbr  my  idea  of  a  sp^  and  informer  may  difier 
]>articu]arly  in  a  business  of  this  nature. 

Tb  the  best  of  your  recollection,  what  was 
it  Mr.  HomeTooke  delivered  in  that  address  ? 
-^lie  begged  the  company  to  take  notice, 
that'he  was  not  in  a  state  of  inebriation ;  for 
having  something  to  say  to  the  company,  he 
had  ts3cen  care  to  refrain  from  his  glass ;  and 
for  fear  of  being  mistaken,  and  being  taken 
to  be  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  he  oegged 
every  body  present  to  take  particular  notice 
of  what  he  said ;  he  called  the  parliament  a 
dboundrel  sink  of  corruption ;  he  called  the 
opposition  in  parliament  a  scoundrel  sink  of 
opposition ;  he  said,  that  there  was  a  junction 
between  those  two  scoundrel  parties,  formed 
ibr  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  CQunlry;  he  began  to  speak 
iri)out  the  hereditai^  nobility;  he  asked,  if 
that  skip-jack,  Jenkmson,  could  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  hereditary  nobility  of  the  coun- 
try;  and  I  think,  if  my  memory  is  right,  that 
he  paid  the  same  compliment  to  the  House 
of  Lords  that  he  did  to  the  Uouse  of 
Commons. 

Lord.  Chief  Justice  Eyre, — Do  not  speak 
about  compliment— What  did  he  say  ?— That 
th^re  was  a  junction  between  the  ministerial 
partT,  and  the  opposition  in  the  House  of 
Loras. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre, — Do  you  mean 
^t  he  said  the  same  thiDc;  of  the  House  of 
Lords  as  of  the  House  of  Commons? — ^Yes; 
he  said  it  was  in  order  to  amuse,  or  abuse, 
(he  used  one  of  these  words,  I  am  not  sure 
which  word)  that  poor  man,  the  king. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  JSyre. — ^What  was  in 
order  to  amuse  ?-»Tbe  junction  between  the 
two  parties. 

Mr.  law.'— Was  anv  thing  farther  said  by 
himf — I  do  not  recollect;  yes,  I  think  he  said 
likewise,  that  the  junction  of  the  opposition 
iQ. parliament  with  the  aristocratic  party  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  was  likewise  meant 
to  abuse  and  deceive  the  people  of  this  coun- 
trjr.  The  junction  of  parties  in  the  House 
ot  Commons,  to  abuse  the  people  of  this 
country. 

Did  he  mention  any  thing  farther  respecting 
the  king  ? — I  cannot  say. 

Djd,  he  state  what  was  the  object  of  his  ad- 
dress, or  of  his  measures  ? — I  do  not  recollect. 

How  was  this  address  uf  his  received  ? — 
With  applause, — ^with  great  applause. 

Was  any  song  sung  to  the  tune  of  God  save 
the  King  ?— There  was. 

Do  ^ou  recollect  Mr.  Home  Tooke*B  saying 
any  thing  respecting  the  song  that  had  been 
sung  to  tnat  tune? — I  cannot  recollect. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre, — ^Was  it  the  song 
of  God  save  the  Kins  ? — No ;  a  song  to  the 
tune  of  God  save  the  King. 

Mr,  Lu), — ^Do  you  recollect  Mr.  Tooke's 
singing,  or  reciting,  any  lines  of  a  song  to 
thai  tune  ?— You  &ve  recalled  something  to 
my  memoiy  that  I  bad  forgot^-if  I  am  rights 


Mr.  Horne  Tooke  sung  that  soi^ ; .  or  be  snag 
an  additional  verse,  which  he  said  had  been 
forgot. 

What  did  he  supply  ?-«-I  do  not  recollect 
the  words. 

What  was  the  name  of  that  song  ?  you  said" 
that  a  song,  hatituled  the  Free  Constitution, 
was  delivered  to  the  members  before  dinner? 
— ^Yes,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  there  was 
not  one  put  upon  each  plate ;  if  it  was  not 
that,  it  was  something  else ;  Mr.  Horne  Tooke  * 
sung  that  song. 

Do  you  recollect  the  first  line  of  the  soi^ 
that  was  sung  to  the  tune  of  God  save  the 
King? — ^I  do  not. 

Mr.  Jijkn  GroiMicross-eianuBed  by  Mr.  QMi,- 

Fray  what  are  yon  ?-— I  have  followed  ^h^^ 
business  of  conveyancing  for  these  twenty- 
two,  or  twenty-three  years.  , 

Then  you  are  a  lawyer  T— If  you  call  that  a* 
lawyer. 

Is  conveyancing  the  only  branoh  of  the 
profession  that  you  have  followed  ? 

Gnroet, — As  an  attorney  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Gibhi, — Are  vou  an  attorney  ? — I  never' 
brought  or  defendea  an  action,  in  my  life,  a5« 
an  attorney. 

You  may  tell  me  whether  you  are  an  attor<«. 
ney  or  not  ? — I  am  not.  ^ 

Are  you  a  solicitor. 

Grata, — In  Cbancei;^  ? 

Mr.  Gs6&f.— No,  I  did*  not  mean  in  Chan-', 
eery,  you  have  been  long  enough  in  the  law  to 
know  the  meaning  of  the  word  solicitor;--*' 
are  you  a  solxcitos  of  any  sort? — Yes. 

Where  ?— I  have  been  here.  ^ 

Why  then,  you  are  solicitor  at  the  Old  Bai--. 
ley?— Yes. 

Could  not  you  have  said  so  at  once ;  you' 
understood  perfectly  well  what  I  meant  ? — - 
No. 

When  I  asked  if  you  were  a  solicitor,  and. 
you  asked  if  I  meant  in  Chancery.  I  told  you 
I  did  not  mean  in  Chancery  P — ^I  tnought  you. 
meant  a  solicitor  in  Chancery. 

And  you  really  did  not  know  the  meaning, 
of  my  Question? — I  did  not  know. 

You  nad  not  the  least  idea  that  I  meant  to- 
ask.  if  you  had  been  aa  Old  Baiiey  solicitor  f  * 
It  aid  not  occur  to  me. 

It  did  not  occur  to  you»  upon  my  askine. 
you  the  Question,  that  you  had  been  an  Old. 
Bailey  solicitor?—!  did  not  say  that ;  but  T 
gave  you  what  I  thought  an  immediate  an-, 
swer.  I  really  did  not  know  the  tfcrm  as  ap- 
plied  to  me  as  a  solicitor. 

You  really  did  not  know  but  that  I  meant; 
to  ask  you  whether  you  were  a  solicitor  ia', 
Chanceiy'  ? — ^What  was  the  first  time  that  you  * 
were  at  any  of  those  meetings? — On  the  SOth'^ 
of  January. 

How  came  you  to  go  then  ?— I  was  sent  by. 
a  gentleman. 

By  whom  P 

Groott.— I  am  asked,  my  lor^i  by  whom;  iC. 
it  is  proper  I  will  telL 
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Mr.  Gi^fit.— -If  it  be  improper  I  will  not  ask 
it 

Grodei. — ^Ifit  is  a  fair  question  I  will  an- 
swer it  directly . 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Ei^re. — ^There  can  be  no 
imputation  upon  you  for  answering  the  ques- 
tion;-—if  you  decline  answering,  that  is  ano- 
ther thing ;  it  esposes  you  to  no  difficulties,  or 
penalty,  or  any  thine  of  that  sort. — ^None;  it 
18  only  a  point  of  aelicacy.  I  am  rcad;^  to 
give  an  answer,  I  have  not  the  least  obJQC- 
'tion  on  my  part. 

Mr.  Law,- — Mj  lord,  I  take  it  that  the  chan* 
Dels  for  information  must  be  protected. 

Mr.  Attomey-General.—The  court  of  ex- 
chequer never  would  permit  that  question  to 
be  asked. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — ^Upon  a  general 
principle  I  do  not  know  whether  it  ought  to 
fce  answered. 

Groves. — It  |ras  a  person  high  in  office  un- 
der his  ro^esty;  but  permit  me  to  add,  I 
'was  not  desired  by  that  gentleman  to  conceal 
his  name. 

Mr.  Gt66i.— Then  where  is  the  delicacy  of 
it? 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre.— He   has  said 

what  is  proper  and  material  for  your  purpose : 

that  is,  thkt  he  went  there,  bemg  employed 

'  for  the  purpose  of  collectin^i  information^  with 

a  view  to  the  disclosure  ofit. 

Mr.  Gibbs. — I  will  not  press  the  question 
'  farther  than  vour  lordship  thinks  I  ought— 
I  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  Court  if  it 
is  thought  not  proper. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre, — I  do  not  think  it 
is  proper. 

Mr.  Gibbi. — ^Then  you  were  desired  by  a 
person,  high  in  office,  to  go  to  this  place ; — 
.  bow  arose  your  conne'xion  with  that  gentle- 
roan  f— My  connexion  with  that  gentleman 
has  been  for  these  ten  years ;  that  is  so  far  as 

*  having  the  honour  of  being  personally  known 
to  him. 

'     What  sort  of  connexion  had  you  with  him  ? 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre— It  is  hardly  pro- 
per that  the  history  of  a  connexion  of  that 
,  Kind  should  be  disclosed  here. 

Groves, — ^Thal  gentleman  would  not  em- 

,  ploy  me  in  any  thing  dishonourable,  nor  would 

I  accept  it. 

Mr.  Gibbs.'"l  dare  say  you  would  not. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £yre. — You  find  he  went 

■  on  purpose  to  give  information  of  what  passed ; 

'  that  is  the  onlv  fact  that  is   material   for 

the  prisoner ;  tlrie  rest  is  private  intercourse, 

*  which  may  involve  in  it  the  consideration  of 
'  a  thousand  other  things^  which  may  be  mate- 
rial to  the  government  of  the  country.    I  think 
it  not  proper  to  be  disclosed  here,  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  the  cause. 

Groves. — I  have  had  the  honour  of  his  confi- 
dence ever  since  I  have  known  him. 

Mr.  Gibbs. — ^Then  trusting  in  you,  he  sent 
you  to  the  Globe-tavern  on  •  the  20 ih  of  Ja- 
nuary,. 1794  ?— -Certainly. 

Then  you  never  were  at  any  of  tliose  meet- 
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ings  but  in  the  character  of  a  spy? — ^As  you 
cail  it  so,  I  will  take  it  so. 

Mr.  Gibbs, — If  you  were  not  there  as  a  spy, 
take  any  title  you  choose  for  yourself^  and  I 
will  give  you  that. 

Mr.  Law. — He  did  not  state  any  title. 

Mr.  Gibbs. — I  did  not  desire  you  to  take 
any  title  in  the  sense  that  gentleman  is  using 
the  term ;  you  object  to  the  term  spy,  as  I 
called  you,  and  I  bid  you  take  any  other  name. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre.— 'There  should  be 
no  name  given  to  a  witness  on  his  examina- 
tion :  he  states  what  he  went  for,  and  in  mak- 
ing observations  on  the  evidence,  you  may 
give  it  any  appellation  you  please.  You  re- 
collect I  made  the  observation  before,  wheh 
Mr.  Erskine  did  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Gihbs. — I  really  did  not  feel  that  I  was 
going  at  all  out  of  the  way  in  the  cross-exami- 
nation of  a  witness,  in  calling  him  by  a  name 
which  suits  his  character,  though  he  does  not 
like  it. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — Go  on. 

Mr.  Gibbi, — You  went  then  (not  to  call  you 
a,  spy;  to  these  meetings  in  the  character  of  a 
person  who  had  noother  reason  for  ^oihg  there, 
than  that  of  picking  up  what  information 
you  could,  and  carrying  it  again  to  those  em- 
ployers, in  whose  confidence  you  were  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

Then  I  must  express  your  employment  by 
that  periphrasis.  You  said  there  was  a  great 
assembly  there  ? — ^There  was. 

There  was  a  considerable  meeting  you  said, 
and  universal '  snffi^gc  and  annual  parlia- 
ments were  talked  of? 

Grow*. —Which  meeting  do  you  speak 
of? 

Mr.  Gihbs. — I  am  speaking  of  the  meeting 
to  which  you  first  went  — There  was  a  very 
large  meeting,  so  much  so  that  the  floor  brok^ 
down. 

You  have  been  giving  an  account  of  some 
conversation  that  pass^  there ;  cannot  you 
recollect  who  tlie  persons  were  that  had  th^t 
conversation? — ^Ne,  I  do  not  know;  there  wrfs 
an  universal  conversation. 

You  Roing  there  for  the  purpose  of  collect- 
ing evidence  against  individuals,  and  coming 
now  to  give  evidence  a^inst  an  individual,  you 
thought  it  not  material  to  observe  who  the 

?eople  were  who  then  used  this  language — 
ou,  a  gentleman  used  to  practise  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  and  meaning  to  give  evidence  after- 
wards-against  those  persons,  did  not  think  it 
material  to  learn  by  whom  these  conversa- 
tions Were  held  i 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — ^Mr.  Gibbs,  I  am 
sorrv  to  interrupt  you,  but  your  questions 
ought  not  to  be  accompanied  with  those  sort 
of  comments :  they  are  the  proper  subjects  of 
observation  when  the  defence  is  made.  The 
business  of  a  cross-examination  is  to  ask  to  all 
sorts  of  acts,  to  probe  a  witness  as  closely  as 
you  can ;  but  it  is  not  the  object  of  a  cross-ex- 
amina^on,  to  introduce  that  kind  of  periphra- 
sis as  yoU  have  just  done.      *  "   ' 
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Mr.  Gibh$. — Send  to  Mr.  Erskine,  he  is  in 
the  parlour. 

[Mr.  Erskine  unmediately  came  into  court.] 

Mr.  £riAiW.— Will  your  loitlship  give  me 
leave  to  say,  it  is  the  uuiversal  practice  of  the 
Court  of  Kuig's-bench,  the  first  crimioal  court 
in  this  country,  in  which  I  have  had  the  ho- 
nour to  practise  for  seventeen  years— We  arc 
certainly  pctqiitted  to  ^o  as  far  as^this.  I 
fi^ce  with  your  lordship  m  what  you  just  now 
0aid  fand  it  will  be  of  no  consequence  whether 
I  did  or  no,  because  your  lord&hip  must  give 
the  rule)  but  what  I  take  my  learned  friend  to 
bave  said  to  the  witness,  is  this :  you,  sir,  not 
meaning  it  as  an  insult  to  the  witness,  but  you, 
0ir,  as  a  practiser  at  the  Old  Bailey,  must 
know  the  necessity,  if  you  go  to  any  place  to 
get  evidence,  of  tiaving  proper  materials  for 
^t  evidence ;  how  do  you  account  for  not 
baving  done  thatf  In  a  cross-examination, 
counsel  are  not  called  upon  tube  so  exact  as  in 
an  original  examination-*-You  are  permitted 
to  lead  a  witness. 

,  Mr.  Gibbs^^l  desired  Mr.  Erskine  to  be 
sent  for  into  court,  as  I  wished  to  have  the 
testimony  of  a  gentleman  who  has  practised 
in  that  court  more  than  any  man  now  present, 
that  I  was  not  departing  from  the  jgractice 
which  has  obtained  there— My  end  is  now 
answered  in  desiring  Mr.  Erskine  to  come 
into  court. 

Mr.  Erskine, — I  can  appeal  to  one  of  the 
learned  judges  now  upon  the  bench.  I  re- 
member that  when  Mr.  Garrow  first  came  to 
.the  situation,  which  undoubtedlv  he  fills  with 
B.  great  deal  of  ability,  1  objected  to  a  question 
be  put  on  a  cross-examination,  and  mYusn  it 
turned  out  that  it  was  upon  cross-examination, 
the  laugh  was  turned  against  me,  and  I  had 
Bothinc  to  say. 

Mr.  Justice  BtUler. — Undoubtedly  U^e  pnu> 
tice  has  increased  much  within  ipy  memory : 
what  Mr.  Erskine  alludes  to  now  has  been 
universally  the  practice;  that  when  you  are 
upon  a  cross-examination,  you  are  permitted 
to  lead  a  witness  more  than  you  can  on  an  ori- 
fiinal  examination ;  but  be  so  good  as  recol- 
lect the  mode  in  which  the  lord  chief  justice 
put  it  yesterday,  and  I  do  not  think  in  Guildhall, 
or  any  where  else,you  ever  departed  from  that. 
You  may  lead  a  witness  upon  a  cross-exami- 
nation to  bring  him  directly  to  the  point  as  to 
the  answer ;  but  not  to  go  the  length  as  was 
■  attempted  yesterday,  of  putting:  the  very  words 
into  a  witness's  mouth,  whichlie  was  to  echo 
back  again.* 

Mr.  £r«Ainf.— Having  done  that  yesterday, 
I  immediately  bowed  to  the.  admonition  I 
received  from  my"Lord  Cliief  Justice. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £yre. — I  should  be  ex* 
tremely  sorry  if  it  should  be  supposed  that  I 
mean  to  make  an  observation  that  seemed  to 
press  personally  upon  either  of  the  learned 
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*  See  the  cros^examination  of  George 
Widdison,  atU^,  p.  659* 


counsel  who  are  now  for  the  defendant,  an^ 
particularly  on  the  gentleman  .who  is  now 
cross-examining  this  witness,  and  more  parti- 
cularly if  it  were  supposed  I  was  capable  oV 
doing  that  in  the  absence  of  the  other  coiuo- 
sel ;  I  hope  that  will  never  be  imas^hed  of  me. 
With  regard  to  the  point,  Itnink  it  Is  so 
clear  tliat  the  questions  that  aire  put  are  not  to 
be  loaded  wit^  all  the  observations  that  arise 
upon  all  the  previous  parts,  of  the  case^  they 
tend  so  to  distract  the  attention  of  every  body, 
they  load  us  in  point  of  time  so  much,  and 
that  that  is  not  tlie  time  for  observation  tipon 
the  character  and  situation  of  a  witness  is  sb 
apparent,  that  as  a  rule  of  evidence  it  ought 
never  to  be  departed  from ;  but  it  is  tetXsAnfy 
true  that  it  does  slide  into  examinations,  and 
■tliat  it  is  very  oft,en  not  taken  notice  of,  and  it 
saves  more  time  frequently  to  let  it  pass  than 
to  take  notice  of  it ;  but  there  is  a  rule  to 
which  all  those  sort  of  thingSy  if  once  an  ap- 
peal is  made  to  the  Court,  ought  to  be  brOugh^ 
and  my  judgment  is,  that  after  you  have  got 
the  particular  facts  upon  which  that  sort  df 
observation  is  founded,  the  examination  ought 
to  proceed  to  the  other  &cts  upon  the  case, 
and  the  observations  upon  those  fonner  hcxg 
ought  to  make  part  of  the  defence. 

Mr.  G ibbt, — Mv  reason  for  sending  fbr  Mr. 
'Erskine  was  beofuse  I  knew  it  had  oeen  the 
practice,  and  I  think  I  have  observed  it  in 
the  course  of  this  cause  on  the  other  side. 
What  Mr.  Justice  Buller  has  said,  that  It  is  a 
practice  that  has  gone  on  to  a  greater  length 
than  it  ought,  I  hope,  will  be  an  excu^  Tor 
me,  because  I  am  more  inexperienced  in  the 
profession  than  Mr.  Erskine  or  Mr.  Garrow. 
If  that  mode  of  examination  prevails  on  one 
side,  especially  a^nsl  a  defendaut^-^ 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £yre. — I  will  never  suffer 
'  it  to  |»revail  on  either  side ;  but  as  far  as  I 
would  indulge  it,  it  should  be  on  the  part  ofa 
defendant. 

M r.  G  t6^s.— Your  lordship  does  not  suppose, 
I  trust,  than  I  sent  for  Mr.  Erskine  with  any 
other  view  than  I  have  mentioned,  I  cooTess 
I  feel  myself  sensibly  mortified. 

Lord  Chief  justice  jEyre.-— I  am  extremely 
sorry  for  it,  I  never  wished  to  mortify  vou. 

Mr.  Glblt — I  think  you  told  me  tnat.ydu 
were  a  eentleman  who  practised  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  oo  you  now  practise  here,  or  have  you 
\ei\  ofi  that  practice  f — I  have  not  left  it  oSf^ 

You  now  practise  at  the  Old  Bailey  f— ^I 

nave  not  for  some  time. 

,How  happens  that  ?— Not  this  six  months. 

Your  reason  for  not  having  practised  iSy 

that  no  business  has  been  brought  to  you,^  I 

presume  P— Certainly,  you  are  right  there. 

Did  you  or  not  think  it  necessary,  at  iHis 
meeting,  to  attend'  to  the  particular  persons 
from  whom  the  conversation  that  you  ap 
now  stating,  proceeded?— At  that  time  I  was 
a  total  stranger  almost  to  every  one  in  the 
room. 

You  did  not  endeavour  to  distinguish  what 
'was  said  by  one  man  from  what  was  said  by 
another  P— I  did  not  in  conver^aUon« 
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You  Bay  the  limguage  was  uaiversal  suf- 
frage and  anniial  parliaments  f — Yes. 

Can  you  tell  me  who  used  that  language? 
—I  cannot,  it  was  the  general  langMage. 

Who  used  it  you  cannot  tell  ? — No  Icannot. 

Sow  many  people  might  there  he  there?— 
V  fna^y  a§  tne  room  could  contain,  and  it 
was  a  larce  room;  I  should  suppose  if  I  said 
four  hundred  people,  X  should  speak  within 
bounds. 

You  cannot  recollect  any  one  pailicular  pe|^ 
9pn  who  l)eid  this  language. you  have  been 
9p^a]cii}g  of?-^I  cannot:  we  were  in  two 
rooms  th^re  ;  the  &'st  roon>  we  were  in 
broke  down,  .which  occasioned  us  to  go  up 
stairs. 

'  You   were   afterwards   at  CbaUt-farm,  I 
think  you  say  i-^l  was. 


There  vou  went  under  the  same  employ^ 
d  for  the  same  p^( 
.  You  see^n  to.  have  fixed  yourseFfa  good  deal 


ment,  and  for  the  same  p^on  ?— Exactly  so* 


upoAi&fr.  Thelwall  ?-rNo,  Mr.Thelwall  fixed 
i^ofk^U  upon  me. 

ti  was  involuntary  then?— Quite  so,  for 
at  that  time  I  h^dly  knew  lifr.  Thelwall. 
.,  Yqu  would  rather  have  declined  It  ? — ^No.  I 
did  not  say  that;  that  is  going  too  far ;  ne 
and  t  were  standing  at  the  d6oc^  in  Store- 
atree^t,  together,  when  there  were  not  above 
ten  or  a  dozen  people  there,,  and  then  the 
n|Lper  being  stuck' up,  that  the  meeting  would 
De  held  at  Clmlk  Farnl,  he  '  said,  **  come 
^ong.*' 

Was  that  .the  first*  time  you  had  conversed 
with  him  ?-rl  had  conversed  wittar  him  se. 
veral  times. 

Did  he  knpw  who  you  .were  ? — I  do  not 
]|>eHeve  he  dj^. 

"He  bad  no  previous  knowledge  of  you  ?— 
^e  had  none  of  me,  nor'  I  of  him* 

|Iad  vou  any  introduction  (o  hlAi  ?-^None. 

ydtaJiad  ho  previous  knowledge  of  huxi,  nor 

!ie  of  vou,  no  introduction  to  him,  nO  connmon 
riena  Vho  told  each  that  he  might  tru£t  the 
other  ?—lf^b,  I  donol'recolTect  that  ever  such 
a  conversation  passed  between  me  and  any 
luah  In  the  world. 

"But  all  this  that  he  said  to  you  was  volun- 
tfiiy?— what  passed  betw^n  him  and  me 
was  in  going  to  Chalk-farm,  which  #as  the 
first  time  in  my  life  1  ever'  spoke  to  him ;  ft 
ynn  voluntary.  '  < 

'I  .thlnk^you  say  that  at  Chalk-farm  there! 
)ras  a  clamour  that  spies  were  there  ? — Cer- . 
^inly.  •  ■' 

And  Mr.  Thelwall  was  for  admitting  them 
aU?— He   was,  and  desired  theoi  to  hear; 
and»  I  believe,  I  may  add  something  furtber, 
ndw^'bu  have  brought  it  to  my  recollection  : ' 
I^Qsaidgit  would  give  the  minister  thepdwer  ot! 
mdg^ng  of  Liiek  proceedings  and  their  num-l 
Rers.  '     \ 

.Xou  said  so  before.  I  believe  you  yourself! 
made  this  cnr  against  spies,  did  not  yoii?  you 
yMMirself  said  you  thought  there  were  spies; 
amonc  them?— O  ^es  !  I  did  say  that,  and! 
thought  myBdf  very  justifiable  in  so  doing.  * 

I 


Yes,  yes,  that  was  a  scheme  you  had  learned 
in  Jrour  practice  certainlv;  you  were  the  person 
then  who  suggested  that  there  were  spies 
from  the  Tieasury  there? — ^No, I  was  not; 
there  was  a  perison  present,!  was  asked  if 
I  knew  him ;  I  said,  yes,  I  did. 

*  Did  you  say  yoii  knew  him  to  be  a  spy?— 
I  was  asked  who  he  was,  and  what  he  was,  and 
t  said,  I  did  think  he  was  a  person  employed 
hy  government. 

'  'Who  was  he? — His  name  was  Walsh, 

And  you  seeing  Mr.  Walsh  there,  said,  you 
thought  he  Was  a  person  employed  by  govern « 
ment? — I  was  applied  to  by  several  to  know 
whether  it  wais  not  Mr.  Walsh ;  I  said,  it  was, 
and  that  I  believed  he  had  some  employmeofi 
about  government;  and  I  believed  Mr. 
Walsh  did  not  wish  to  conceal  it,  for  tipoh 
his  bottons'  there  ^2ik^  1  believe,  the  Kinz 
and  jQonstitution,  so  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
cbnceal  it.'* 

BeckUse  Mr.  Walsh  came  there  with  Ring 
and  Constitution  upon  his  buttons,  you  chosb 
to  say  that  you  thought  he  was  a  spy,  was 
that  so  ?-— That  was  not  the  reason,  because 
he  had  the  King  and 'Constitution  ^?on  his 
buttdnsy  for  that  might  have  been  put  on. 

W^ll,  saeine  him  there 'with  King  and  Con- 
stitution oh  his  buttons,  you  chose  to  say 
that  you  thought  he  was  a  spy  from  the 
lYeksnry?— No. 

fh^tk  do  tell  me  how  the  feet  is?— The  fact 
is,  I  was  applied  to  by  two  or  three  to  know 
ifi  knew 'Mr.  Walsh,  I  said  yes,  and  he  wa£s 
pointed  out  to  me ;  1  said  that  is  Mr.  Walsh, 
c^rtdinly;  somebody  ra^de  answer,  who  1 
cannot  say,'  he  is  just  come  f^om  Ireland, 
wh^re  he  has  been  upon'  some  government 
business ;  I  was  askea  If  I  knew  any  thing  of 
hii  being  employed  bjf  eoveromient,  I  said 
iTntriddiately,  I  do  believe  Tie  is.     ' 

Did  not  you  sarvon  believed  he  was  a  spy? 
— ¥aoh6tthinkIdid. 

WiU  you"  swear  you  did  not  say,  that  yoii 
believed  lie  was  a  spy  ?— By  my  sayfng  that  I 
believed  he  was  employed  by  govemmerit,  I 
tneaftt  lo  say,  that  he  was  a  spy. 

*  T!hen  you  do  consider  that  the  term  spy,  is 
to'be "Applied  tothose  employed  b^govem- 
lient  }-^lf  you  take  it  by  iriijJlrcation  \hat'a 
man  employed  by  government  is  a  spy,  ft  i^  so, 

J^o;  It  i5  your  own  interpretation  of  the 
wohb?— Then  you  have  it  that  way,  I  confess 
it  so  fiw.  ' 

'     Theti  YOU  did  say  you  thought  he  was  a 
spvP — Yes,  so  far  as  giving  infbrrb'ation. 

*  It  wasaftef  that, that  Mr.  ThelWati  said  he 
was  for  admitting  ail  spies  ?-^Certainly,  Mr. 
Thelwall  did  say  so. 

"this  Wa3  >  vety  large  meetmg,  was  not  it? 
— ^It  was  large.  ^   . 

Had  you  no  apprehension  for  your  friend, 
Mr.  Walsh,  saying,  you  tbdu^ht  he  was  a  spy, 
at  such  a  meetingT— He  is  no  friend  of  mine. 

He'W^*  not  a  man,  1  ^sdppo^,  whom  yoir 
wished  to  havetqrn  to  mfecesl— No,  nor  any 
mail  m  the  world. 
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Were  ziot  you  a  little  apprehensive  of  hold* 
izi^  him  out  as  a  spv,  a  man  you  knew  nothing 
off — No ;  I  was  for  admitting  all  spies  too^ 
and  to  let  them  remain  there  unmolested. 

But  though  you  might  be  for  letting  spies, 
that  were  there,  continue,  I  want  to  know  why 
you  pointed  out  a  particular  man  as  a  spy  ?— 
I  diu  not  point  out  a  particular  man,  I  was 
applied  to  if  I  knew  him,  and  I  was  taken  to 
one  end  of  the  garden  to  look  at  him,  and  I 
said  that  is  Mr.  .Walsh,  certainly. 

Did  not  you  say  you  believed  he  was  em« 
ployed  by  government  ? — I  did. 

Employed  by  government  to  be  there  ?— I 
did  not  say  that. 

But  was  not  that  your  meaning?^!  did 
mean.  that. 

Then  why  are  you  fencing  with  xne? — I 
am  not  fencmg. 

You  represented  him  to  be  a  man  sent  there 
by  fovemmenty  in  the  same  way  as  yourself? 

What  induced  you  to  point  out  this  man  ? 
— ^I  was  desired  to  point  him  out 
^   Did  you  believe  iiim  to  be  so  ? — ^I  did. 

I  want  to  know  whether  you,  going  there, 
as  what  you  call  yourselC  a  sny,  how  you 
came  to  point  out  to  the  people,  that  were 
there,  another  person  whom  you  also  believed 
to  be  a  spy  ?-— There  was  good  reason  for  that, 
because,  if  I  had  not  saia  he  was  sent  there 
as  a  spy,  I  should  have  been  suspected  myself: 
the  fact  was  too  notorious  to  be  denied,  and  if 
IVlr.  Walsh  was  here  he  would  not  deny  it. 

With  King  and  Constitution  upon  his 
buttons  ?— I  Uiink  there  was  at  that  time. 

What  number  of  people  do  you  think  were 
there  at  this  time  ? — I  should  think  between 
two  and  three  thousand;  there  was  a  vast 
number,  I  believe,  that  were  there  out  of 
curio&ity,  but,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  iudcc, 
there  were  not  above  eight  or  nine  hundredof 
the  London  Corresponmng  Society  there. 

You  say,  that  sitting  down  to  eat  some 
bread  and  cheese,  there  was  something  that 
you  called  little  instruments  taken  out,  and  it 
turned  out  that  these  were  French  knives? — 
Yes,  in  the  shape  of  French  knives,  made  in 
this  country  I  presume,  ae  many  of  them  are. 

I  know  they  arc  very  common  Uiing^  P — 
As  common  as  any  thine  certainly,  and  t  be- 
lieve a  great  many  people  use  them  for  safety 
to  their  hands. 

You  went  to  Mr.  Green's  in  Orange- street, 
you  say?— Yes. 

He  told  you  he  had  sold  two  or  three  hun- 
dred of  these,  but  told  you  to  speak  very  low  as 
'  the  parlour-door  was  open,  and  his  wife  was 
a  damned   Aristocrat  ?— He  certainly  used 
those  words. 

You  are  positive  to  those  particular  words, 
*  that  he  said  his  wife  was  a  damned  Aris- 
tocrat ?— I  am,  and  we  both  of  us  laughed. 

What  did  you  laugh  at  ?— At  the  lady's 
being  an  Aristocrat 

^  I  think  you  told  me  you  were  at  the  dinner 
on  the  2d  of  May,  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor.^ 
—Yes. 
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How  many  people  might  there  be  there?— 
I  should  think  there  must  be  five  hundred  in 
all. 

You  went  there  in  the  same  character,  T 
suppose  ? — Assuredly. 

\ou  say  there  was  some  piece  ot  news 
brought— k  newspaper  brought  in  ? — I  do  not 
know  whether  a  newspaper  was  brought  in, 
but  there  were  accounts  brought  in  that  some 
of  the  Allied  Powers  had  received  a  Very 
great  checK. 

You  do  not  know  whether  there  was  any 
newspaper  brought  in? — I  do  not;  I  must 
add  this,  that  I  was  very  much  surprised 
indeed  when  I  went  into  the  Constitutional 
Society— I  there  saw  a  number  of  most 
respectable  gentlemen. 
,  Then  at  this  meeting  that  y«u  are  speaking 
of,  there  were  a  numlKir  of  very  respectable 
gentlemen  ? — ^Indetd  there  were. 

Howdid^ott  get  there? — I  have  told  you. 
by  a  ticket  Mr.  Hardy  brought  to  me;  I 
offered  to  pay  for  it,  he  said  they  were  not  t6 
be  paid  for. 

What  number  did  this  meeting  consist  off 
— ^I  dare  say  near  five  himdred ;  I  think  three 
hundred  and  fifty  or  four  hundred  sat  down  td 
dinner. 

You  are  not  sure,  I  think  you  say,  who  was 
in  the  chair  ? — I  am  not,  but  if  I  may  pre- 
sume to  think  upon  the  subject,  it  was  Mr. 
Wharton. 

You  must  not  presume  to  think  ? — ^Then  I 
am  not  c^^in,  and  I  will  give  you  the  reason; 
we  went  into  the  room,  and  there  was  a  little 
bastle,  and  who  was  put  into  the  chair  I 
cannot  say,  but  I  consider  Mr.  Wharton  to 
be .  in  the  chair ;  but  whether  it  was  him  or 
Mr.  Horne  Tooke,  I  cannot  tell. 

Whichever  it  was,  I  suppose  he  sat  at  tfie 
head  of  the  table  ?-^There  was  a  row  all 
along,  and  thev  sat  at  the  head  of  the  ftble. 

Then  I  think  you  say  Mr.  Tooke  made  a 
speech,  in  which  he  reflected  upon  the  House 
of  Commons  P — Yes. 

You  say  he  called  the  House  of  Commons  ^ 
sink  of  corruption  ? — ^He  called  the  House  of 
Commons  a  scoundrel  sink  of  corruption. 

He  spoke  of  there  being  a  junction  between 
the  two  parties? — He  called  them  a  scoundrel 
opposition. 

I  do  not  want  vou  to  repeat  any  offensive 
expressions  that  he  used  against  individuals, 
but  I  think  in  speaking  against  the  hereditary 
nobility^  he  spoke  generally  of  a  particular 
person? — He  did^  and  he  spoke  of  more  than 
one. 

I  believe  he  spoke  highly  of  the  hereditary 
nobility  of  the  country  ? — ^He  did. 

He  spoke  highly  of  the  hereditary  nobility 
of  the  country  as  contra-dtstingnished  from 
adventurers? — Most. assuredly,  he  paid  the 
hereditary  nobility  of  the  country  every  com- 
pliment that  a  mstn  could  pay. 

I  believe  he  observed,  hkewise,  thatthb 
hereditary  nob'dity,  of  whom  he  spoke  so 
high,  had  lost  their  influence  in  the  statej  by 
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the  introduction  of  adventurers? — ^I  do  not 
know  that  the  mrord '  adventurers  Was  made 
use  of. 

By  the  introduction  of  those  then  who  were 
not  the  hereditary  nobility?  —  The  new 
nobiiitv. 

He  bad  before  been  declaiming  against  the 
House  of  Commons,  certsunly,  using  an  im- 
proper expression,  however,  odling  tliem  a 
sink  of  corruption? — ^Yes.  ' 

Did  he  not  say,  likewise,  that*  those  new 
nobility  were  introduced  into  the  Houso  of 
Lords  by  means  of  those  people  whose  conduct 
he  was  finding  fault  with  in  the  House  of 
Commons? — I  think  his  sense  was  the  same; 
I  have  no  hesitation  to  say  that  his  sense  was 
the  same.  *  '.    ^ 

Did  he  not  also  speak  highly  'of  the  office 
of  the  Kins  in  the  Constitution  P— I  am  veif 
clear  he  did,  because  he  said,  theft  the  n6W* 
made  peers,  or  those  lately  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Lords,  ^ther  had  combined,  or 
were  combining  for  the  purpose  of  amusing 
that  poor  man,  the  king. 

Did  he  not  mention  it  as  matter  of  com- 
plaint, that  the  king  had  lost  his  due  weight 
;in  the  constitution,  py  means  of  this  corrupt 
tkm  that  he  had  been  conifplaimng  of  before  ? 
—I  understood  him  completely  so ;  I  do  not 
Icnow  one  word  tliat  Mr.  Home  Tooke  said 
disrespectful  to  his  msgesty. 

Did  he  hold  out  any  thing  as  matter  of 
complaint  in  the  now  existing  constitution, 
ekcept  that  there  was  a  sort  of  people  intro^ 
duced  into  the.  House  of  Commons  whom'  he 
disapproved  of;  and  by  their  means  likewise 
a  sort  of  persons  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Peers,  whom  he  disapproved  of;  and  that 
they,  acting  together,  restrained  the  due  power 
of  the  crown  ? — I  believe  that  waa  the  object 
of  all  his  conversation. 

Mr.  lohi  Gurnell  called  again. 

Where  did  you  find  that  paper  ?-"Ia  Mr. 
Hardy's  house. 

[It  was  road.] 

"I 

"  Why  should  we  vainly  waste  our  primOi 
'<  Repeating  our  oppressions  ? 

^*  Come  rouse  to  arms,  'tis  now  the  time 
''  To  punish  past  transgressions. 

"  Tis  said  that  Kings  can  do  no  wrong; 
^  Their  murd'rous  deeos  deny  it ; 

''  And  since  from  us  their  pow'r  tias  sprung, 
''We  have  the  right  to  try  it.  , 

^'  Chorus,  Conie  rouse  to  armS|  &c. 
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^  The  starving  wretch,  tv  ho  steals  for  bread, 
^  But  seldom  meets  compassion, 

**  And  shall  a  crown  preserve  the  head 
*  Of  him  who  robs  a  nation  ? 

'<  Such  partial  laws  We  all  despise; 
^  8ec  Gallia's  bright  example ; 

*^  The  gloirioiis  li^ht  before  our  eyes, 
f^  We'll  on  eveiy  tyrant  trample.    . 

*'  Come  rouse,  &c.  &c. 


« III. 

^  Proud  bishops  next  we  will  translate 
•'Among  prieSt-cfailed-  martyrs : 

•<  The  guillotine  on  Peers  shall  wait, 
"And  Kni^ts  we'll  YiKnzm  gaHen  ! 

"  These  Despots  long  have  trod  us  down, 
<'  And  Judges  are  their  engines ; 

"  ITiese  wretched  minions  of  a  crown 
''  Demand  a  people's  vengeance. 

'<  CSome  rouse,  &c.  &G.  » 

"IV. 

''  Our  Juries  are  a  venal  pack, 
"  See  Justice  topsy-turvy ; 

"  On  Freedom*8  cause  they've  turned  aback, 
''  Of  Englishmen  unworthy: 

"  The  elonous  work  but  once  begun, 
"  We'll  cleanse  the  Augean  stable : 

"  A  moment  lost,  aad  we'^  undone^ 
^  Come,  strike  ^hile  we  are  able. 

"  Come  rous^  &c.  &c. 

«V. 

"  Th^  golden  ase  will  then  revive ;  ^ 

"  Each  ^an  shaline  a  brother ; 

**  In  peace  and  harmony  we'll  live, 
"  And  snare  the  world  together. 

^  In  virtue  train'd,  enlighten'd  youth 
**  Will  love  each  fellow  creatuk« ; 

"  And  future  ages  read  this  truth, 
"  That  man  is  good  by  nature. 

Comp  rouse,  &c.  &c.*' 

Mr.  JZnfcifi^.— If  the  jury  will  look  at  the 
back  of  it,  they  will  see  this  song  was  sent  ia 

a  letter  to  Mr.  Hardy  by  someboldy  or  oth^r. 

^^  » 

John   ThomMim   sworn. — ^Examined   by  Mr. 
Attwnuy  General, 

Did  you  find  any  thine  in  the  possession  Of 
a  person  of  the  name  of  Hillier  ? — I  did. 
When  ?— On  Monday  the  19th  of  May. 

'    Produce  it 

•  . 

(The  witness  produced  a  pike,  with  a  blado 
two  feet  two  inches  long.] 

William  Carnage  called  in  a^in.— Examined 
by  Mr.  Attorney  GetieraL 

You  told  us  yesterday .  that  you  were- at 
Edinburgh  when  .the  Scotch  convention  sat 
and  was  dispersed  ?—Yes. . 

You  "knew  Mauiico  Mamrot,  did.  not  you? 
.-*-Yes,  I  saw  him  in  the  Tolbooth,  in  £din. 
bur^h. 

Did  yoii  ever  see  any  knife  in  his  hand  ? — ^I 
saw  one  laid  upon  the  table,  which  Maigarol 
said  was  his. 

Describe  that  knife.— It  appeared  to  be  /i 
knife  that  opened  with  a  spring  between  the 
liaft  and  the  blade :  the  knife  and  blade  alto* 
-gether  was  nine  or  tejl  inches  long. 

Was  it  easy  or  difficult  to  shut  when  it  waa 
once  opened  ?— It  was  vei^  hard  .to  shut;  I 
could  not  shut  it  myself. 

William    Carnage    cross-examined    by   Mr; 

Er$kinc. 

Arc  you  a  Sheffield  man  ?— Yes. 
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Had  you  ever  seen  asy  knife  of  this  Be- 
scriptioD  ? — ^No.  • 

Ilad  any  body  else  a  knife  qf  this  sortf— 
No. 

Was  any  thing  said  about  it  at  this  time  ?— 
No. 

Was  it  concealed  f-^-No,  it  was  laid  for 
him  to  get  his  dinner  with. 
*    Then  Marmot  did  not  make  any  seoet  of 
this  knife?— ^o.      •    '  ' 

How  many  people  were  present  in  all? — 
There  might  be  about  six  or  seven. 

Did  it  strike  you  at  the  time  that  there  was 
any  thing  wrong  in  it  ? — ^No,  I  did  not  appre- 
hend any  thing  of  danger  in  the  knife  when  I 
saw  ity  only  it  was  a  curious  knifei  and  he 
showed  it  to  me  upon  the  table. 

Publicly!— Yes. 

Are  you  a  cutler?— No,  an  ink-staiid 
maker. 

Was  this  at  the  time  the  Convention  was 
holding  at  Cdlnburshf-^-NOi  afterwards;  he 
was  then  tn  the  Tolbootb. 

And  he  ate  his  dimier  with  it  P-^l^s. 

George  I^nam   sworn. — ^Examined  by  ttr. 

Bower. 

Were  you  at  airf  time  a  member  of  the 
London  GMnspondilig  Socialy  l-^Yet, 

At  what  time  did  jfou  become  a  member  of 
the  Loiubn.Ciiireaponding  Society  P— In  Oc< 
tober.  1799. 

Wiere  did  you  first:ate  any  division  of  the 
Loadkui  Corresponding  Societ jr  ?•— At  the  sign 
of  the  Mansbn-^ottse^  opposite  to  the  Man* 
sion-house. 

Which  of  the  divisions  of  the  London  Cor- 
responding Society  met  at  that  house?— The 
4cvisioQl&.  IS. 

When  you  went  first  mto  the  room,  did  you 
receive  any  paper  of  any  kind  ?— Yes. 

What  was  the  paper  you  received  upon 

E>ing  into  the  room  ?— It  was  the  Rules  of  the 
ondon  Corresponding  Society,  and  the  Lon* 
don  Corresponding  Society's  Aadress. 

A^dresSy  of  what  date  ?  Is  it  an  address  to 
the  members,  or  to  the  nation,  or  what  ? — ^It 
was  the  Society's  Resolutions,  and  Address  to 
Ihepablie  at  large. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  lye.— What  date  has 
that  address  f— I  do  not  immediately  recol- 
lect; but  if  one  was  handed  to  me,*I  could 
recognise  it;  but  I  think  it  is  in  March, 
1799. 

Is  this  one  of  the  papen?-»-It  is  a  larger 
pamphlet  than  that. 

Upon  receiving  that  paper,  did  you  ^ve  any 
intiroation  of  any  kind  to  the  master  of  the 
house?— Yess  I  told  him  I  believed  it  was  a 
aocietr     ■ 

In  net  you  intimated,  that  there  wotdd  be 
danger  there ;  then  in  conseauence  of  some 
iniiaiation,  no  matter  what,  tnat  you  f^ave  to 
the  master  of  the  house,  was  that  division  of 
the  society  adioumed  to  any  other  place  ?-*Jt 
was  adjourned  the  next  eveuing  to  tne  Crown, 
in  Newgate- street 


Did  you  idteiul  at  that  meeting  f—I  did. 

Was  it  there  'that  you  were  accepted  ^ 
member  ?— It  was. 

Did  you  become  a  member  of  that  division 
that  night  ?-^I  did.  ' 

Was  the  prisoner.  Hardy,  a  member  of  the 
same  division  of  the  London  CorrespoDdine 
Society  that  you  were  admitted  a  member  of? 
<•— No,  he  was  not ;  he  did  not  belong  to  that 
division,  but  he  belonged  to  the  society. 

Were  you  present  at  any  time  afterwards 
at  any  other  division  ?— I  was. 

Where  was  that,  and  what  was  the  number 
pf  the  division  ?— I  beg  leave  to  look  at  my 
minutes  that  I  made  from  time  to  time. 

Did  yon  make  these  minutes  at  the  timet 
to  which  Ihey  respectively  refer  ?— Yes,  I  did. 

Then  you  may  refresh  your  memory  bv 
ftem.  vrhat  was  the  next  meeting  at  whicg 
you  were  present?— The  next  meetiug  I  at- 
tended was  at  the  sign  of  the  Unicoai,  ii^ 
Coventrgarden  on  -Mie  U9lh  of  October. 

How  maoy  ()ersons  might  be  present  at 
that  meeting?— I  cannot  exactly  say;  bu) 
there  was  a  very  larce  company ;  the  room 
was  full;  thero  might  be  about  seventy  ojr 
eigh^  people. 

Was  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  one  of  them) 
—Yes. 

In  what  character  did  the  prisoner  appear 
there  ?— As  secre^ry,  I  understood. 

Who  were  the  delegates  at  that  meeting  ?«- 
Being  a  young  member  at  that  time,  I  had 
not  made  my^lf  informed  of  the  names  of 
the  delegates  nor  the  number  of  the  divisions* 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £yre^Was  this  ^ 
eommitee  of  delegsiteyi  ?— This  v^s  a  meeting 
of  the  division^  No.  i. 

Mr.  Bower.— Did  Mr.  Hardy,  while  yoi^ 
were  there,  take  any  part  and  what  ?  wero 
any  reports  made  by  any  body  ? — ^There  was 
brought  forward  at  that  time  Tom  Paine's 
Address  to  the  French  People,  and  it  was 
voted  to  be  published  and  delivered  to  all,  the 
divisions. 

Was  any  thing  mow  said  or  done  at  that 
meeting  ? — Yes. 

Bv  whom  f— I  don't' know  that. 

What  was  done  next  ? — ^Tom  Paine's  Letter- 
to  the  People  of  France,  already  published,  to 
be  delivered  out,  and  the  Riehts  and  Duties 
of  Man  to  be  continued  week^. 

Are  these  minutes  of  resolutions  that  were 
passed  that  night  ? — Yes ;  the  delegates  had 
received  letters  from  the  Manchester  an3 
Sheffield  Societies,  approving  of  the  Londop 
Corresponding  Societv's  Address  to  the 
French  Convention— Reported  that  two  thou« 
sand  and  upwards  had  signed  it  at  Nor- 
.wteh-WThe  Crown.and  Anchor  .improve  of  it, 
but  would  send  ope  of  their  own;  thinldng 
the  more  addresses  that  .were>ent  to  the  Con- 
vention the  better. 

Who  were  present  besides  the  prisoner  ?--* 
A  great  many. 

Who  ceiwDunicaled  the  kUer  from  the 
Manchester  society  ?*«iThe  mode  of  cpadudiag 
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the  divisions  is  thus:  the  delegate  of  the 
division  attends  the  business  that  has  been 
transacted  at  the  committee  of  delegates,  and 
be  makes  a  report  of  what  letters  ana  what  re- 
solutions were  broaght  forward  and  agreed  to. 
That  wa^  the  mode  of  doing  the  business  ? 
:-Ycs. 

Was  there  any  thing  more  passed  at  that 
meeting  ?— That  seems  to  be  all  that  I  have 
made  any  memorandum  of. 

Do  you  recollect  any  thing  more,  or  do  you 
not?— That  is  all  I  recollect  at  that  meeting. 

Who  made  that  report  that  you  have  been 
speaking  of  at  the  last  meeting? — ^I  cannot 
coarge  my  recollection  who  it  was,  and  there- 
fore I  would  not  speak.  The  ne^A  meeting 
was  of  the  division.  No.  13,  at  the  Crown,  io 
Newgate-street,  on  the  3 1st  of  October.  * 
Who  was  present  at  that  meeting?— Kir. 
Hardy  was  not  present. 

What  was  done  at  that  meeting?— At  that 
meeting  the  address  to  the  French  Convention 
was  reported  by  the  delegate  that  was  brought 
forward  on  the  27  th  of  September  at  the 
Unicorn. 

Did  anything  more  pass  there?— I  have 
made  a  remark  of  nothing  more  than  that;  j 
fancy  there  was  nothing  of  any  consequence. 
The  next  meeting  was  at  the  Rainbow,  in 
rieet-strect^  on  the  2nd  of  November. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyri5,— What  division 
was  that  ? — I  have  not  got  the  number  of  the 
division,  and  I  do  not  immediately  recollect  it. 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — It  was  not  your 
own  divbion.  No.  12?— No,  number  12  was 
the  division  I  entered  into;  it  was  not  that, 
but  another  division ;  to  the  best  of  my  recol- 
lection it  was  No.  11. 

Mr.  Boa;er.— Did  anv  thing  material  pass 
at  that  meeting?— The  delegate  reported,  that 
the  company  at  Stockport  had  wrote  to  Shef- 
field of  their  approbation  of  the  different 
meetings.  The  editor  of  the  SheflSeld  paper 
wrote  to  the  delegates,  that  it  would  be  a 
good  plan  to  sentl  London  delegates  down 
to  teach  the  farmers  politics.  A  letter  from  a 
roeetins  just  formed  at  Nottingham,  addressed 
to  the  delegates — I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
letter  was  not  read.  The  next  report  was, 
that  there  were  six  honorary  members  ad- 
mitted at  the  Crown  and  Anchor. 

Admitted  to  the  Constitutional  Societv,  do 
you  mean? — ^Yes;  that  is  the  whole  or  that 
meeting.  The  next,  division.  No.  12,  at  the 
Crown,  Newgate-street,  November  the  14th. 
Mr.  Boaer,-^!  will  prove  by  the  paper  in 
my  hand,  that  Mr.  Hardy  was  the  delegate  of 
division,  No.  2 ;  because  your  lordships  will 
'  have  a  jgood  deal  of  evidence  of  what  passed 
in  the  division  of  which  he  was  a  dele^te. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £yre. — You  said  you 
did  not  know  who  w^  the  delegate  ? — ^I  will 
not  take  upon  myself  to  be  certain^  but  believe 
I  should  be  right  if  I  said  that  Mr.  Hardy  was 
delegate  at  that  time,  for  that  division. 


[Mr.  Lauzun  called  again.] 

Mr.  Bower. — ^Did  you  find  that  paper  fshov^ 
iog  it  to  the  witness]  among  Mr.  uaidys 
pliers  ?— I  found  it  in  Mr.  Haniy's  house* 

Alexander  GrafU.— I  believe  that  is  Mr. 
Hardy^  hand-writing. 

[It  was  read.] 

**  London  Corresponding  Society,  at  the  Uni- 
com, Covent^arden,  Monday,  October 
1,1798-  ,  • 

**  Resolved,  That  Thomas  Hardy,  division 
No.  2*  be  appointed  our  delegate  to  the  stand- 
ing committee  of  the  several  divisions,  and  to 
continue  in  office  for  three  months. 
(Signed)     '*  ALEXAKOEa  LowaiE,  chairman." 

Indorsed, ''  Division  No.  2,  delegate, 
Thomas  Hardy* 

^  Number  of  members^  i20.'' 

Mr.  Bower^  to  lyiMm.— -Whether  the  per- 
son who  made  the  report  at  that  meeting,  on 
the  29th  of  October,  at  the  Unicom,  was  the 
delegate  ? — Surely  so. 

Mr.  Bower, — Now  go  on  from  where  you 
Ief\  off. 

Xynam.— The  next  meeting  was  at  the 
Crown,  in  Newgate-street,  on  the  14th  of 
November. 

What  passed  at  that  meeting?— Nothing 
nuiterial  I  tancv;  I  Jiavc  no  minute  of  any 
thing. 

Past  on  to  the  next. — I  return  back.agsdn 
here  to  a  meeting  at  the  Unicorn,  November 
12th. 

Of  division,  No.  2.  ? — ^Yes. 

What  passed  at  that  division?— There  was 
read  a  letter,  written  by  Mr.  Barlow^his 
address  to  the  Convention,  very  inflaihmatoxy, 
and  there  were  very  loud  plaudits  at  the 
reading. 

Who  made  the  report  that  night  ?^The 
delegate  reports,  the  report  is  always  made  by 
the  deleDite. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £^re.— Was  that  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  division,  or  communicated 
by  the  delegate  as  coming  from  the  committee 
of  delegates  ? — As  coming  from  the  committee 
of  delegates,  and  it  was  Barlow^s  Letter  ad* 
dressed  to  the  Convention  of  France.  Tljte 
next  is  a  report  by  somebody  to  the  meetii^ 
that  the  London  Corresponding  Society  m 
London,  in  number,  was  six  thuusund ;  that 
the  division,  No.  14,  meeting  at  Spitalfields, 
was  increased,  and  would  soon  be  equal  in 
number  to  all  the  rest  of  the  divisions  of  Hbn 
soaety.  The 'first  meeting  of  the  London 
Corresponding  Society,  I  was  informed,  was 
at  Mr.  Robert  Boyd's,  Ko.  11,  Exeter-street, 
and  that  he  had  the  first  resolutions  of  the 
society ;  I  was  shown  one,  dated  the  2nd  uf 
Aoril,  1792  :-«A  leUer  from  major  Johnson, 
or  Edinburgh;  he  does  not  approve  of  the 
Address  to  tne.Conventton,  but  was  framing  a 
paper  to  inform  the  public  on  politics, « and 
votdd  send  one  soon  to  the  society. 
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How  was  that  letter  conveyed ;  was  that  to 
the  division,  No.  2,  at  the  Unicorn? — ^Yes; 
the  London  Corresponding  Society's  address 
received  by  the  National  Conventbn,  and 
ordered  to  be  published  and  sent  to  the 
.eiehty-three  departments. 

Is  that  a  report  of  what  had  been  done  in 
France?— A  report  by  the  delegate,  of  their 
Address  to  the  National  Convention  of  France 
being  received,  and  that  bv  the  Convention  it 
was  ordered  to  be  published  and  sent  to  the 
eighty-three  deparitnents  in .  France : — ^Thc 
society  at  Sheffield  sent  up  their  Address  to  the 
Convention  to  the  delegates,  who  had  fur- 
'warded  it ;  that  is  the  whole  at  that  meeting. 

Had  sent  up  their  Address  to  the  committee 
of  delegates? — Yes,  and  they  had  for^'ardcd 
it  to  the  Convention. 

Is  that  the  whole  of  the  minutes  you  have 
of  what  passed  at  that  time  ? — It  is.  The 
next  meeting  was  at  the  Crown,  in  Newgate- 
street,  No.  SI,  division  No.  13:  It  was  at 
this  division  mentioned,'  that  there  was  a  talk 
of  a  congress  to  be  held  in  Scotland.  The 
next  thing  that  was  done,  was  to  read  judge 
Ashhurst's  charge  to  the  grand  jury.  He* 
ported,  that  a  society  at  Norwich  wanted  to 
know,  if  we  meant  to  come  into  the  duke  of 
Richmond's  plan,  or  to  rip  up  monarchy ;  they 
suspected  that  this  was  to  draw  them  into 
some  unguarded  expressions,  and  declined 
answering.  Reported,  that  the  delegates  hail 
wrote  to  the  society  at  Sheffield,  and  at  Edin- 
burgh. The  next  is,  the  branching  off  of  the 
new  division,  from  No.  12 ;  the  branching  off 
was  on  the  31st  of  November,  and  this  new 
division  took  No.  23,  and  met  at  the  Ship  in 
Moorfields,  on  the  27  th  of  November. 

Were  you  a  delegate  of  the  new  division,  or 
'  did  you  continue  in  the  old  one? — I  was 
chosen  delegate  of  this  first  meeting  on  the 
97th  of  November;  it  w$s  recommended  to 
inform  the  public  that  we  were  not  levellers, 
and  it  was  recommended  to  avoid  riot  or  re- 
sistance to  the  laws. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — ^Werethe  rea^ns 
for  that  recommendation  stated  ? — ^Thcre  was, 
at  '^the  time,  but  I  did  not  make  any  memo- 
randum of  it,  but  it  was  on  account  of  the 
magistrates  interfering  with  their  meetings, 
'  ana  some  of  the  publicans  had  been  threat- 
ened to  have  their  licences  taken  away;  in 
consequence  of  that,  this  was  a  recommenda- 
tion of  the  division. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — ^Was  thb  a  re- 
'  commendation  to  vou  from  the  'committee  of 
delegates,  reported  by  your  delegate  ?— It  was 
a  conversation — it  was  a  recommendatiqpi  of 
the  division  that  it  should  be  carried  by  me  to 
the  committee  of  delegates.  Reported,  that 
in  Edinburgh j  the  first  characters  belonged  to 
the  cause,  had  fonned  themselves  into  a 
society,  and  called  themselves  a  Convention  of 
Delegates,  and  it  was  resolved  to  subscribe  for 
the  defence  of  any  proseaited  member  and 
his  family. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £^e.— You  do  not 


moan  a  regular  report,  but  that  this  was  con- 
versation ?-^It  was  conversation.  The  next 
remark  that  I  have  got,  is — a  meeting  of  de- 
legates at  the  Sun,  in  Windmill-street,  on  the 
29th  of  November;  it  was  agreed  to  change 
the  house  weekly. 
Were  you  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  dcle- 

Sates  that  day? — ^Yes,  there  were  twenty-two 
elcgates  met. 

Was  any  paper,  or  any  proposal  brought 
forward  there?— The  division.  No.  11,  bad 
received  twenty  visitors  from  Islington;  a 
society  was  intended  to  be  formed  there.-*- 
The  sub-committee  brought  forward  their 
answer  to  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  but  it  was 
referred  back  again  to  that  sub-committee. 

What  Crown  and  Anchor  declaration  was 
that  referred  to  ? — ^The  meeting  of  delegates 
must  have  liad  a  letter  from  the  Constitu- 
tional Societv,  which  must  have  been  read, 
and  answered  before  I  became  a  delegate ;  so 
that  what  it  was  I  cannot  tell. 

Mr.  Bou:er. — When  you  talk  of  the  Crown 
and  Anchor,  do  you  mean  tlie  Society  for 
Constitutional  Information  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor  ? — Yes; — ^there  was  one  presented  by 
counsellor  Vaughan,  a  visitor  from  the  Con- 
stitutional Society ;  he  offering  an  answer,  It 
was  read  and  approved  with  some  alterations; 
there  were  some  parts  of  it  that  were  objected 
to>  and  these  words  were 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre, — Was  counsellor 
Vaughan  present? — ^Yes;  he  was  a  visitor 
from  the  Constitutional  Society ;  the  address 
that  he  brought  forward  was  approved  with 
some  alterations,  a  part  of  the  alteration  was 
"  dU  in  the  cmtu/* 

Putting  in  or  taking  out  those  words  ? — 
Both. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre, — Did  you  mean 
that  you  struck  out,  or  added  those  words  ? — 
Struck  them  out ; — but,  however,  there  was 
something  there  said  in  iustification  of  those 
words,  by  something  that  passed  in  Croro- 
weirs  time^  about  a  brewer  being  made  a 
colonel — It  was  agreed  that  this  should  be 
put  in  the  Sunday's  paper  if  possible,  and  five 
nundred  large  bias  printed  and  stuck  up  about 
the  town,  that  we  are  not  levellers,  and  one  to 
be  sent  to  each  division.  — Mr.Vaughan  most 
strongly  recommended  good  order  and  peace- 
able conduct. 

Mr.  Bower, — ^You  say  you  do  not  know 
what  the  paper  was  to  which  this  was  an 
answer,  or  where  it  came  from  ?-  I  did  not 
see  that;  but  this  answer,  that  was  read  that 
night  and  approved  of,  was  brought  forward 
by  counsellor  V^aughan,  and  these  words  were 
erased  out,  but  were  attempted  to  be  justified. 

Do  you  know  from  what  society  at  the 
Crown  and  Anchor  that  came  ?^The  Consti- 
tutional Society. 

It  was  an  answer  to  something  received 
before  you  were  a  member? — Yes;— if  our 
funds  were  low  the  Constitutional  Society 
would  print  for  us. 

Who  said  that?--Mr.  Vatighan  said  that; 
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it  was  then  reported  tliat  many  enemies  to  the 
society  had  endeaTOured  to  get  into  the 
socielj^i^^ — ^At  this  meeting  it  was  reported  that 
five  divisions  had  been  scouted^  that  is  pre- 
vented meetingat  the  pkufes  where  they  usually 
had  met—Maurice  Marsarot  made  a  motion 
to  write  to  Itf  r.  Pitt  and  the  aitorney-gencral, 
that  if  our  meetings  were  illegal  he  would 
surrender  himself ;— this  was  over-ruled,  and 
it  was  agreed  to  support  all  prosecuted  mem- 
bers, and  recommended  to  aft  the  divisions. — 
Mr.  Ertkine^ — You  wrote  this  down  at  the 
^me  P— -Yes. 

.  Mr.  Bower.— Did  you  receive  that  note  from 
the  prisoner  Hardy  ?  {^showing  a  paper  to  the 
witness.)  ?— Yes,  I  did. 

[The  paper  read.] 

<' Decern^  4,  179«. 
<<  Citizen  Lynaro,  you  are  requested  to 
meet  the  Special  Committee  this  evening,  at 
seven  o'clock,  at  tlie  NagVbead.  Orange- 
street,  Leicester-fields.^-I  am  your  fellow  citi- 
seo,  "  Thomas  iUaoT. 

"  Please  to  inform  any  of  the  deleeates  near 
you  that  you  know,  but  no  one  else.*' 

Addressed  "  To  Mr.  Lynam,  No.  31,  Wal- 

brook." 

Did  you  in  consequence  of  this  notice  go  to 
the  place  where  that  note  required  you  to  go  ? 
*— I  did;  but  have  no  memorandum  of  any 
thing  tluit  passed. 

Have  you  any  recoUection  of  what  passed  ? 
^-I  have  not. 

Were  you  present  at  a  meeting  of  any  of 
the  divisions,  upon  the  11th  of  December  f — 
Yes :  Division  No.  83,  December  the  11th. 

At  what  place  P — I  fancy  it  was  at  the 
Brown-Bear,  in  Moorfields,  but  I  have  not  got 
it  down. 

What  passed  at  that  meeting  ?-^It  was  re- 
ported at  that  meeting  that  tlie  London  Cor- 
responding Society's  rules  were  introduced 
among  the  soldiers. 

Have  you  read  as  far  as  you  have  taken 
minutes  of  the  11th  of  December,  at  the 
Brown^Bear,  in  Moorfields  ?-— There  were  no 
new  members  admitted. 

Was  any  thing  material  done  there?— 
It  was  reported  that  colonel  Dalrymple,  of 
Edinburgh,  was  delennined  to  have  a  parlia- 
mentery  reform;  it  was  reported  likewise, 
that  the  Irish  were  scouted,  as  we  had  been ; 
Ihat  they  had  applied  to  the  council,  who  bad 
declared  their  meeting  to  be  legal. 

To  the  council? — Yes. 

Was  it  explained  what  council  ? — ^The  privy 
council  in  Dublin.  A  motion  was  then  made 
that  as  the  finances  of  the  divisions  are  low, 
as  they.cannot print  the  Address,  the  divisions 
are  recommended  to  subscribe.  Three  mem* 
beis  of  this  division  declared,  at  that  time, 
that  they  would  stick  them  up  about  the 
town. 

What  address  was  it  that  they  were  then 
talking  about  ?— I  fancy  that  must  have  been 
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the  Address  to  the  Constitutional  Society,  \fnt 
I  have  not  got  the  memorandum,  whether  it 
was  that,  or  what  it  was. 

Was  it  the  address  that  was  produced  by 
Mr.  Vaughan  ? — I  rather  think  it  was.  There 
was  a  report  here,  that  Baxter,  who  was 
a  delegate  of  the  division,  No.  16,  was 
at  the  meeting  at  Shorediteh  Church,  that 
he  opposed  the  meeting,  and  that  he  was 
laid  hold  of;  and  that  in  consequence  of  that, 
seeing  he  could  not  resist,  he  put  his  hand 
into  his  pocket,  and  pulled  out  many  of  the 
society's  addresses,  and  threw  them  with 
a  good  deal  of  exultation  among  the  people 
assembled  there,  and  he  coroplamed  that  oe 
was  very  ill  used,  his  coat  tomv  and  he  struck 
several  times  in  the  church- yard. 

What  oMeting  was  thai?— That  was  at 
Shorediteh  Church. 

What  time  are  you  get  tonow  ?-— The  11th 
of  December. 

Do  you  know  what  that  meeting  was  for  ? — 
It  was  a  meeting  to  support  the  constitution 
of  the  countiy. 

Now  oonae  to  the  19th  of  December?— The 
next  meeting  was  at  Round-court,  in  the 
Strand,  on  the  13th  of  December ;  that  wa» 
a  meeting  ef  Uie  delegates. 

How  many  delegates  were  at  that  meeting  I' 
— Eighteen. 

Was  the  prisoner  there  ? — ^He  was  there. 

What  passed  at  that  meeting? — It  wasF 
there  rej)orted  that  the  magistrates  were  after 
littkgonn,  and  that  he  is  now  going  to  Sco^ 
land.  ■  That  haa  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it,* 
that  is  not  of  an^  consequence — a  Mr.  ¥hA& 
was  chosen  assistant  secretary.  A  mottoa 
frmn  the  ^vision.  No.  4,  that  a  letter  shoul<l 
be  wrote  to  the  common  coundi  of  London^' 
to  be  wrote  by  the  secretaiy,  to  whom  it  was 
referrisd.  Mr.  Ridgeway  was  to  publish  Mr, 
Margaret's  letter  to  the  secretary  of  state,  an<) 
the  receipt  from  the  post-office;  that  receipt 
from  the  poat-office  was  to  be  taken  in  my 
name,  and  in  Mr.  Field,  and  Mr.  Bell'» 
names. 

What  letter  are  you  now  speaking  of?-— 
Mr.  MargaroVs  letter  to  Mr.  Secretaiy  Dun* 
das. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £yre.--What  was  that 
about  the  receipt  from  the  Post-office?— It 
was  directed  that  the  ktter  should  be  carried 
to  the  post-office  by  myself,  Mr.  Field,  and 
Mr.  Bell. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyn. — ^What  letter  wa» 
to  be  carried  to  the  post-office  ? — Mr.  Marg^ 
rot*s  letter  to  Mr.  Secretary  Dundas. 

Mr.  fieser.— *Were  you  to  take  a  receipt 
there  to  show  vou  had  carried  it  there?—- 
Yes;  if  Mr.  Bell  had  any  objection  to  have 
his  name  in  the.receipt,  the  receipt  was  then 
to  be  in  the  name  of  three  of  the  delegates  of 
the  London  Correspoodins  Society. 

Is  that  a  copy  of  Mr.  Margjarot's  letter  to 
Mr.  Dundas  ?---[^^^^°S  ^^  ^  ^^^  witness.]— 
This  is  the  letter. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £yr#.--Whcre  was  Mar- 
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guoi  al  tlm  liaie  ?*«*He  wai  at  this  raeeliag. 

Mr.  Boper.— It  wm  put  into  the  Gencml 
Post-office,  though  the  party  was  io  Loodoa 
at  the  time? 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £;yre^— Is  that  a  com- 
moil  thing  P — It  was  done  at  tke  request  of 
Mr,  Margarot,  that  the  society  might  he  sa- 
tisfied that  this  letter  was  sent;  and*  there- 
(ore,  instead  of  sending  it  down  to  Mr.  Se- 
cretsry  Dundas*s  office*  it  was*  determined  to 
put  it  into  the  General  Post*office.  and  then 
there  was  no  doubt  hut  that  it  would  go  safe. 

[The  letter  read.] 

**  Jjmdon,  Aik  Decemktr,  17M. 
"  No.  10*  High^ttrtei.  MaryboJia. 

*^  Sir  ;-*-IIonQured  with*  and  happy  in  the 
qanfidence  of  a  number  of  iny  countiymen,  I 
have  their  request  to  transmit  €0malljf  to  his 
ao^esly's  minislere*  two  addresses  jouied  in 
one,  and  containing  toj^ther  the.reaaons  why 
we  have  associate  lor  a  parliamentarr  re- 
ferm,  and  the  legal  and  peaceable  methods  by 
which  we  hope  to  maintain  it. 

**  So  sanctioned,  I  must  also  inform  you 
thai  this  letter,  and  these  addresses,  equally 
speak  the.  sentiments  of  some  thousands  of 
industrious  citizens,  in  this  capital ;  and  of  a 
ffu*  greater  number  dispersed  throughout  the 
island,  there  not  being  a  single  corner  of  it 
(Rotten  Boroughs  excepted)  but  cries  aloud 
ffMt  reform, 

**  Confidine  in  the  justice  of  our  claim,  in 
the  merits  ofour  peaceable  demeanour,  and 
our  ready  obedience  to  all  the  laws  ofour 
country,  we  imagine  ourselves  clear  from  all 
charge  or  imputation  of  sedition,  rebellion, 
conspiracy  or  treason;  and  that  in  pursuing 
ivhatna  one  can  deny  to  be  our  r^Al,  weare 
entitled  to  every  protection  and  nipport  of 
govemment— I  therefore,  in  behalt  of  my 
ibilow  citizens*  this  day  call  upon  the  kii^*B 
ministers  to  protect  and  uphola  us  in  the  pur- 
suit of  our  conttihUwnal  nghts;  -and  eequire, 
that  in  future,  our  lawful  and  veil  rmuated 
assemblies,  may  be  no  more  disturbed  or  in^ 
temipted  bv  the  saucy  inlerfoienoe  ofusurped 
authority,  hy  men  unnamed,  working  with 
threats  upon  the  fears  of  uninformed  pduli** 
cans,  and  boasting  of  sEcaar  orders  ana  war- 
rants—as though  Britain  was  fidlen  under  a 
de^tic  government,  and  liable  to  be  ruled, 
sot  by  laws,  but  by  prodamatkNis,  and  to  be 
subservient  to  ministerial  dictates,  written  on 
a  drum  bead*  and  procUimcd  by  the  mouth 
of  the  cannon. 

"  Equally  known  by  his  activity  as  hy  his 
knowledj^  of  the  lawn^  an  honest  manstrate, 
whose  ipiei  had  well  informed  him  otthe  na- 
tore  ofour  meetines,  has  acknowledged  that 
they  were  peactabu^  innocent,  and  constitv- 
TtOKAL,  and  further  admits  the  necessity  of  a 
reform  :.-«t  your  hands,  sir,  Itherefbee,  de- 
mand justice  and  protection  for  the  society 
against  all.  rufBana,  who,  let  loose  on  the 
public,  have  dared,  or  shall  heneefoiward  dare, 
l^e  the  salcililea  of  ancient  sanguiaaiy  ty- 
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of  making  laws  and  eaeculing  them«  CeMua 
that  such  an.  iniquitous  system  cannot  wi^ 
nato  hi  a  B^tish  cabinet*  we  eadaim*  magr 
perdition  light  equally  umm  sucb  vile  miacB^v 
ants*  and  upon  tlieir  em|Uoyers ! 

'*Were  we,  according  to  the  haekneyed 
custom*  to  recur  toprecdents*  we  abouWi  s^, 
that  Mr.  Pitt*  and  the  duke  of  Richmiwid*k«aa 
themselves  traced  out  the  path  which  va 
now  pursue,  that  they  theoKselvea  have.  aa» 
sorted  the  rights  of  Bcitonv  to  a  fiur*.  equal* 
and  adequate  representation  in  piriismeBti  h 
that  they,  themselves  had  inTitadus  to  asso* 
ciatoand  discuss  our  rights;  and  wa  might 
add,  that  in  so  doing,  they  spoke,  Ihcqr  aMd 

like  honest  men they  were  not  then  in 

office. 

^  But  the  BighU  of  the  PtmU  being  ever 
the  same,  such  precedents  and  sueh  suppoH* 
ers  are  superfluous.  However,  as  things  seetf 
through  tne  medium  of  power^  have  a  very 
difierent  aspect  from  wmit  they  wore  sHietf 
those  worthy  gentlemen  were  on  the  other 
side  of  the  question,  it  is  not  altogpther  im- 
probable that  severities  may  be  hm  recouAia 
to,  to  qiiell  that  desire  for  reform  which  they 
themselves  have  raised. — Should  that  be  thtf 
case,  I  beg  it  as  a  favour,  or  rather,  beinx  in 
the  foremoat  rank,  claim  it  as  my  ri|^  Oat 
the  attack  may  commence  upon  me.  When^ 
ever  extraordmaiy  meaiiires  nuiy  be  adcyted> 
I  earnestly  wish  to  be  the  first  of  the  sojnety 
in  feeling  the  effiects  of  thent*  and  shaU  deem 
it  not  a  P9>ud,  but  an  honourable  day*  m 
which  I  shall  bft  called  upon  to  pleaa  tfaa 
cause  of  my  fellow  citiaena  against  oppren^ 
sion. 

**  Churning  protection.  I  have  a  rigfat  to 
your  answer,  either  to  refuse  or  to  pant  it— in 
either  case  it  shall  be  made  pubhc — ^aa  shall 
also  vour  silence,  should  you  not  attend  to 
this  letter,  expressing  the  raqueit  of  mangr 
thousand  citisens.  Our  country  shall  then 
judge  us  both.— I  am,  sir*  your  very  hnnshla 
servant, 

^MAUaiCE  MABOAB0T,ChaiDMai 
to  the  committee  of  dek(ptes  of  the 
London  Corresponding  Society*  ttoiled 
with  a  view  of  obtaining  a  Hwm§k  par- 
liamentary reform. 

^  The  honourable  Henry  Dundas,  secrelaiy  of 
stote  for  the  home  department,  &e. 

**  Delivery  at  the  General  Post-oSee. 
"  Witnessed  5th  December,  1792.'' 

This  was  directed  to  be  printed  ?— Yet* 
And  this  was  one  of  the  copies  that  were 
printed?-^ Yes ;  a  motion  waa  then  made  to 
recommend  to  the  oommiltoe  to  ceuidtr  thn 
case  of  all  membeia  beuig  proseculed*  to  bn 
supported  by  every  division*  and  a  committM 
was  formed  for  that  purpQse.-«J>ivtsioB*  Ma« 
1*. recommended^  thai  it. be  representedto 
the  public  that  confusion  may  be  expeotodi 
but  that  if  rkrta  ensue  aur  aocietisa  willaidtha 
nuq^aliaies^  aadthat. oopiea h^  an*  to Ihtt 
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imi||8^alei;  but  like  can  that  we  say  that 
thm  is  not-  the  Itast  disposition  antiears  of 
conmilth^  any  riot,  and  that  we  wul  perse- 
vere in  a  paraamentary  reform.  If  the  pro- 
'secBled  person 'is*  found  not  to  have  been  rash 
in  Words  or  in  violence,  a  proper  person  So 
^prolsot  by  the  society. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £tfre.-^What  was  done 
upon  this  f— I  do  not  Know  that  there  was 
mif  thinff  done,  there  were  many  things  agi- 
MM  in  the  committee. 

Imd  Chief  Justice  JByrr.— This  was  a  re- 
gonwaendation  from  th6  division  to  the  com* 
aillee^wknis  did  the  commttlee  4o  upon  itf 
**-It  was  approved  of  in  the  committee,  but  I 
do  not  recollect  that  there  was  any  thinr 
•done  by  the  committee  in  consequence  of 
that  recommendation. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  JE^.— Have  you  any 
memorandum  of  its  having  been  approved  ? — 
it  was  appro? ed  of,  if  it  had  not  been  ap- 
pfoved  I  should  hwe  made  a  memorandum 
at  the  time. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  ^^.— You  know  if  it 
was  carried  into  etecution  there  would  have 
been  copies  to  be  sent  to  the  maeistrates ; 
was  there  any  direction  that  copies  should  be 
aent  to  the  magistrates  P— There  was  not. 
The  delegate  of-  division,  No.  9,  desires  to 
Mng  forward  the  cards  in  red  print,  and  to  be 
aval. 

One  of  the  Jiiiy.— What  are  they  f 
'  Mr.  &MMf  .^The  new  tickets. 
•  Lyn0m4 — Each  member  to  give  up  his  old 
titket,  or  to  be  admitted  i^n  anew,  paying 
up  his  quarterage,  and  to  allow  no  member 
nit  what  pays  up  totlieqiuuler— to  be  bind- 
ing to  all  tlie  divisions — not  to  be  allowed 
ticKets  till  the  quarteraee  be  paid  up-- received 
two  letters,  one  from  Norwich,  signed  Cosins, 
lecretaiy,  saying,  that  there  were  meetings 
held  there  as  well  as  at  other  places  to  sup- 
port government ;  and  they  ask  in  that  letter 
whether  the  London  Corresponding  Society 
ngned  at  those  meetings  for  tne  support  of  go- 
vernment ;  it  was  directed  by  Mr.  Margarot 
that  this  letter  should  not  be  taken  notice  of 
tor  any  of  the  divisions. 

'   Sipi  what  ^-»Slgn  to  the  support  of  govern- 
ment. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  f^e.^Was  it  resolved 
that  it  should  not  be  commnoicated  to  the 
different  meetings? — It  was  upon  Margarot's 

{proposition.  Tnen  there  was  a  letter  dated 
he  l&tb  from  Paisley,  that  they  were  willing 
to  correspond  with  us— twelve  societies  formed 
in  August  for  a  parliamentary  reform.  Then 
there  was  a  letter  from  Edinbuiigb,  of  the  1 1th 
of  December,  to  call  a  convention  of  all  Scot- 
land, to  lie  of  the  same  opinion  ;  the  title  of 
that  society  was,  «« The  Friends  of  the  Peo- 
ple." Archibald  East  Hodge,  president ;  W. 
ketd,  secretary. 

Loid  Chief  Justice  Eyre^~JB  this  the  so- 
ciety thst  wrote  the  letter  P— Yes;  it  was  re- 
commended by  sevenl  delentes  to  corres- 
pond with  the  Friends  of  the  vaopla^  alFk«e- 


masoti*s  tavern;  their  letter  sayiifg,  that  they 
would  be  very  glail  to  correspond  with  them 
as  they  are  in  the  same  way  of  parliamentary 
reform,  wrote  by  Margarot  to  Mr  Stuart,  No. 
15,  Frith^street,  Soho.  The  next  is  a  division 
meeting.  No.  33,  Crown-street,  the  18th  of 
December;  nothing  passed  there.  The  next 
meeting  is  the  2(Hh  of  December,  No.  31, 
Compton-street,  a  meeting  of  delegates. 

Mr.  Bcwer.— How  many  attended  P-^-Eigh- 
teen  deleaates  met.  - 

Was  tne  prisoner  there  ?— He  was ;  two 
members  deputed  from  the  Constitutional 
Whigs  to  know  if  the  London  Corresponding 
Society  would  address  ^e  Friends  of  the  Peo- 
ple. Baxter  recommended  to  take  h»  cate 
mto  consideratbn,  he  being  prosecuted  for 
his  resistance  at  the  meeting  at  Shoreditch 
church.  Division  No.  19,  recommended  So 
petitk>n  parliament  before  Mr.  Grey  brings  in 
nis  bill  mr  a  parliamentary  reform. 

Was  Baxter  supported  r — ^He  was  not,  but 
his  matter  was  brousht  forward  afterwards ; 
inquiry  was  made,  wnether  we  corresponded 
witn  tne  societies  formed  at  Ipswich  and  at 
Woodbridge,  the  answer  was,  no.  Mr.  MaN 
tin  recommended  not  to  publish  any  thing, 
the  times  won't  do;  he  says  that  you  cannot 
oppose  the  treasury.  Then  Baxter  brought 
forward  a  motion  from  his  division.  No.  10, 
for  the  deleg^s  to  consult  and  to  determine 
whether  they  will  sign  the  Crown  and  Anchor 
address — ^it  was  determined  to  be  left  to  the 
discretion  cf  each  individual,  but  it  was  re»> 
commended  to  avoid  sisning  it  if  possible. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  fyrc— Do  vou  know 
what  addrem  that  was  P — ^It  vras  the  society 
at  which  Mr.  Reeves  presided.  There  was 
an  answer  sent  to  Cozins  of  the  Norwich  So« 
ciety,  bvMr.  Margarot,  that  we  will  not  sign 
any  of  the  meetings,  and  desired  them  to  find 
out  some  way  of  communication  ;  they  sent 
a  reply,  that  they  had  sent  five  guineas  in 
order  to  have  Mr.  Fox's  speech  sent  down  by 
the  Expedition. 

Mr.  Enkmt.^-VfhtX  speech  ?--«In  the 
House  of  Commons. 

Mr.  jEnAifi^.— Upon  what  occasion  ?~-On 
a  parliamentary  reform,  and  to  send  them  by 
the  Expedition.  They  arc  to  publish  some 
hand-bills,  and  show  that  th^  are  not  dis^ 
heartened,  sanNl  are  determined  not  to  sign  -  but 
persevere.  Five  hundred  copies  of  Mr.  Fox's 
speech;  fiflyof  Margarot's  letter  to  Dundas ; 
fifty  of  John  Bull  to  Thomas  Dull  were  sent 
down.  A  motion  was  made  b^  division  10, 
that  each  division  present  a  ticket  gratis,  to 
any  soldier  tiiat  will  be  agreeable  to  enter,  but 
caution  them  at  the  same  time  when  they 
were  admitted  of  tiie  danger-^this  was  not 
agreed  upon,  but  referred  for  a  week. 

Mr.  B0»er.— Is  that  of  the  same  date,  the 
90th  of  December?— Yes.  A  motion  fronv 
dhrision.  No.  94,  thatitis  theopinkinof  thiv 
society,  that  this  society  do  publish  our  de- 
termination,  and  our  readiness  to  assist  the 
magistiatesy  and  that  we  woukl  persevere  in  a 
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pftrliameiitary  refom^agreed  tfa«l  Mmnrot 
<k>  draw  it  up  agaiost  the  next  meeting.  Tnerc 
came  forward  a  petition  from  William  Carter, 
who  was  employed  to  stick  those  hills  up, 
that  he  had  lost  a  place  of  twelve  shillings  a 
weoic* 

\  Do  any  directions  appear  to  he  given  in 
consequence  of  that  P — ^He  says  ho  was  con- 
fined three  days  and  two  nights,  hut  Martin 
aavs  only  one  d^. 

Mr.  Bower. — ^rou  have  omitted  there  some- 
thing respecting  Carter,  look  back  to  your 
minute  of  the  20th  of  Decemberf—No,  I  have 
not-^it  was  referred  for  a  month.  Martin 
was  employed  for  tkedefence  of  William  Car< 
ter,  and  there  was  a  subacriptbn  then  made 
for  that  defence;  at  that  time  division.  No. 
19,  subscribed  a  euinea  and  a  half;  No.  18, 
fifteen  shillings  ;  No.  11,  five  shillings.  There 
«ras  an  intimation  at  that  time  that  Hidgeway 
would  publish  any  thing  the  society  should 
•end  to  him— he  mentioned  the  duke  of  Rich- 
mond's letter,  and  said  that  he  would  print 
that  or  any  thing  they  sent. 

Information  from  whom } — Some  one  of  the 
delegates.  Baxter's  business  was  brouc^ht 
forward  a^n ;  Martin  informed  him  that 
liis  recognizance  was  not  entered  at  Hick's 
Hall ;  he  was  ordered  to  withdraw  his  recog- 
nizance himself,  and  then  he  could  not  be 
held  himself  again  to  bail  in  that  action,  but 
there  was  not  any  thing  done  in  that ;  it  was 
then  said  that  Mr.  Fox  had  gone  as  far  as  we 
can  expect,  but  we  do  not  look  upon  him  to  be 
snore  honest  than  others,  and  think  he  has 
•been  forced  to  avow  himself  so  strongly  in  the 
House,  and  it  is  necessarv  to  have  a  head. 

Necessary  to  have  a  head  for  what  ?— To 
the  plan  that  w*as  carrying  on^it  alluded  to 
the  whole. 

Mr.  £rf  A^iftf .— Have  you  any  note  of  that 
last  observation— who  made  the  last  observa- 
tion ? — Margarot.  Gay,  a  printer,  belongs  to 
the  society,  but  he  denies  it;  he  employed* 
William  Carter  to  stick  up  the  laiye  bills  in 
the  morning,  instead  of  the  evenmg,  which 
Was  the  reason  why  he  was  taken  up — this  was 
reported  at  that  time  by  Martin.  The  next  is 
No.  31,  CoroptoD-street,  27th  of  December,  a 
meeting  of  delegates. 

Was  the  prisoner  present? — He  was  pre- 
sent.   It  was  then  recommended  tliat  each 
delegate  take  the  opinion  of  each  division  of 
the  propriety  of  admitting  soldiers,  and  upon 
what  terms. 

One  (f  the  Jury..^ Was  this  a  meeting  of 
delegates  ?— Yes— The  next  meeting  was  a 
meeting  of  delegates.  No,  31,  Compton- street, 
on  the  Sd  of  January;  1793:  Margarot,  chose 
president;  Hardy,  secretary;  Field,  sub-se* 
cretary. 

Was  any  thine  done  there? — It  was 
proposed  tnat  ericn  member  should  pay  a 
penny  each  night  if  he  introduced  a  visitor,  to 
pay  at  the  division  he  attends,  and  then  to  he 
discharged,  paying  at  his  own  division.^  Mr 
Durant,  a  stranger,  aoquainted  «s  of  Thom> 
9(«X*s  distress 


Who  was  Thomson  F— A  mah  that  ftfed  bgr 
Coventry- street,  I  ibrget  the  name  of  tbft 
plaoe;  he  was  gone  ofi"  to  France  at  that  time, 
I  think. 

His  distress  tspon  what  occa»oD?«-The 
wife's  distress,  in  conaeauence  of  his  being 
obliged  to  leave  London,  oeing  one  bekmgiDip 
to  this  society,  a  very  violent  man,  and  he  was 
therefore  sought  alW;  it  was  •  repreaeoted 
that  the  rent  was  not  paid,  and  that  she  was 
quite  distressed  with  three  children,  Thomsoa 
gone  to  France,  the  rent  owing,  nine  guioeaa 
-^Mr.  Harvey,  an  attorney  of  the  Temple^ 
her  friend— sixteen  delesates  met,  and  col* 
lected  in  the  whole  19t  M.  for  her,  and  it  was 
to  be  recommended  to  each  division,  but  as-  a 
body  they  do  not  assist  any  body— There  was 
r  motion  came  forward  then,  for  a  declantifla 
to  the  public,but  objected  to  by  two  divisions, 
sayinc,  power  supersedes  the  laws,  or,  as  it 
suits  Siem,  leaves  those  laws  dormant—father 
have  a  constitution  without  a  king  than  a  king 
without  a  constitution. 

A  declaration  of  what  ?— I  have  not  got  it 
down  here,  and  Ido  not  recollect  what  it  was: 
it  was  some  dechration  to  the  public — ^rather 
have  a  constitution  without  a  king  than  a 
king  without  a  constitution : — ^This  we  say, 
if  reduced  to  be  republicans. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre— Who  proposedio 
publish  that  declaration? — ^This  was  a  matter 
that  was  brought  forward  by  some  one  of  the 
delegates  at  the  meeting,  upon  every  thing  of 
that  sort  that  was  propped,  the  opinion  was 
taken  of  every  delegate,  one  after  another, 
and  in  the  course  of  taking  that  opinion,  there 
were  two  of  the  divisions,  or  two  of  tho«e  de* 
legates,  that  objected  to  it. 

lord  Chief  Justke  iWe.— Did  that  stop 
it  ? — I  do  not  tliink  any  tnine  was  done  in  it 

Lord  Chief  Justice  l^rc— Was  it  according 
to  the  course  of  the  business,  that  if  two  di* 
visions  objected,  the  measure  was  stopped  for 
the  time?— No,  only  by  the  majority— Mr. 
Margarot  then  reported,  that  we  had  had  no 
letten  for  two  months,  except  one  he  had  re- 
ceived that  day,  but  the  seal  was  opened  and 
it  was  sealed  again ;  it  was  then  mentioned 
there  were  five  delegates  from  the  Itgaian 
Catholics,  that  they  were  of  the  same  meaii- 
ing  with  us,  and  it  was  agreed  to  try  and  see 
if  we  could  not  satle  a  correspondence  with 
them. 

Mr.  Bowfr.— Five  delegates  present  that 
day?- -No— it  was  rcportca  that  they  were  in 
London,  Irish  lloman  Catholics. 

Delegates  from  Ireland  >— Yes,  then  in  Lon- 
don—Itie  next  is  the  meeting  of  the  division 
No.  23,  January  8;  I  have  it  down  here,  that 
tlie  declaration,  which  is,  I  suppose,  the  de- 
claration  mentioned  before;  that  division  met 
at  No.  33,  Crown -street,  Moorfields. 

Was  the  prisoner  there  ? — No ;  I  have  eol 
down  here,  that  the  declaration ;  it  iji  use 
opinion  of  this  division  that  it  should  be  n»> 
jected^it  was  agreed,  likewise^  not  to  addresa 
the  king  at  all. 
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Islbal  a  deckralkmof  the  principles  of  the 
society  ?— >Tbe  declaration  mentioned  in  the 
last  meptinfc  I  cannot  tell  what  it  was ;  it  was 
sud  that  Mr.  Grev  would  not  bring  forward 
his  motion  for  a  reform,  unless  petitions  were 
sent  to  parliament;  agreed  to  petition  parlia- 
ment by  all  means,  and  not  to  address  them, 

Mr.  ErMmt.'^Y^Y^X  that  f— Unless  the 
several  societies  petitioned. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £yre.«-And  they  agreed 
to  petition  by  all  means  ?— Yes— The  next  is 
a  meetine  of  the  loth  of  January  1793,  at 
No.  51 » Old  Complon-street,  seventeen  dele- 
gates attended;  the  declaration  was  oidored 
to  lie  upon  the  table ;  then  it  wasagreed  upon 
that  no  written  papers  should  come  to  a  meet^ 
ing  of  delegates  but  by  a  delegate,  or  through 
the  treasurer  or  secretary ;  carried  unani- 
mously. 

Mr.  Awer.— WasMr.  Hardy  there?— Yes; 
I  do  ilot  remember  Hardy  being  absent  one 
night;  Mr.  Margarot  then  reported,  that  the 
country  correspondence  did  not  shiae. 

What  do  you  mean  by  shining  t — ^That  there 
were  but  very  few  letters — ^He  reported  that 
he  had  sent  a  letter  to  the  Friends  of  the 
People  at  Free-Masons*  tavern ;  the  answer 
was  read  on  the  16th  of  December,  accepting 
our  correspondence,  that  a  reform  by  perse- 
verance will  be  obtained. 
.  That  is  the  answer  from  Free-Masons* 
tavern?— Yes;  and  that  they  revered  the 
constitution  for  protecting  persons  and  pro- 
pert^r,  and  recommending  us  to  be  careful  not 
to  mix  foreign  pohtics  with  home  politics,  and 
to  avoid  foreign  correspondence,  by  which 
means  they  would  prevent  the  imputation  of 
levellers,  and  would  prove  that  we  are  other • 
wise  inclined ;  signed,  D.  Stuart,  secretary. 
No.  58,  Queen- street.  Dean-street:  it  was 
then  remarked  that  this  society  never  had 
brought  forward  their  principles,  and  it  was 
determined  not  to  correspond  with  them; 
Mr.  Bell,  one  of  the  delegates,  in  consequence 
of  the  remarks  that  were  made  upon  tliis 
letter,  made  this  observation : — Our  sddrasses 
to  the  Convention  of  France,  prove,  thai  we 
mean  their  laws  here. 

Was  that  assented  to  or  dissented  from,  or 
what  was  the  conduct  of  the  committee  upon 
it? — It  was  not  objected  to;  it  was  approved 
by  all  the  meeting. 

Recollect  whether  any  person  present  made 
aoy  observation  upon  that? — Mr.  Marearot 
said,  no  doubt;  but  there  was  not  any  oody 
else  that  objected  to  it;  it  passed  with  the 
silent  assent  of  the  rest  of  the  company. 

Did  Mr.  Margaret  sav  any  thing  else  as  to 
what  should  be  the  conduct  of  the  society  ?— 
At  tliat  time  they  were  under  a  good  deal  of 
difficulty,  being  disturbed  in  their  meetings, 
and  a  vast  deal  of  very  strong  language  had 
been  held  tx>th  then  and  at  former  tunes,  and 
afterwards  too. 

You  do  not  fecoUect  whether  he  said  any 
thing  more  than  that  r— Not  particularly ;  it 
was  obaeived  by  some  one  of  the  delegates. 
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that  Mr.  Pitt's  plan  to  add  a  hundtoed  mem* 
bers  to  the  House  of  Commons  would  not  do, 
for  that  would  still  give  them  more  advan- 
tage, and  keep  us  from  a  proper  reform ;  Mr. 
Gerrald  then  said,  he  knew  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Dolon.  who  was  secretary,  and  one 
of  the  Irish  delegates  too,  and  that  he  was 
2one  off  to  Ireland ;  that  he  knows  his  ad« 
dress ;  he  explained  to  him  our  endeavours,  of 
which  he  approved,  and  he  proposed  to  oor« 
respond  with  him ;  he  said  tlie  Catholics  had 
succeeded  entirely ;  Bell  had  a  Iriend  tl»t  he 
knew,  whose  name  was  Devereux,  one  of  the 
delegates,  andJhe  agreed  to  correspond  by  the 
post— however,  that  was  said  to  be  dangerous^ 
as  no  letters  gf>  through  the  post-office— That 
is  the  whole  of  that  meeting.  The  next  'is  the 
14th  of  January  at  Mr.  Hardy*s— Mr.  Hardy 
had  sent  fifty  ot  our  addresses,  and  twelve  of 
Keirsant's  speeches. 

Keirsant's  speech  where?— In  the  French 
Convention. 

Who  told  you  Mr.  Hardy  had  sent  them  ?— 
He  said  himself  that  he  had  seut  fifty  of  our 
addresses,  and  twelve  of  Keirsant's  speech  in 
the  French  Convention,  to  diflferent  corrcs* 
pondents  in  the  country. 

When  you  speak  of  addresses,  what  do  you 
mean  ?— -I  mean  of  the  onginal  address  of  the 
socie^. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  JSyre. — This  was  a  con- 
versation at  the  prisoner's?— Yes,I  called  upon 
him ;  this  I  haa  from  him  at  his  own  house  in 
conversation.  The  next  is  a  meeting  of  dele- 
j^tes  on  the  i7th  of  January. 

How  many  attended  \ — I  fancy  I  sliall  come 
to  it  afterwards. 

Where  was  that  meeting? — ^At  No:  31, 
Compton- street ;  it  was  then  reported,  tliat 
nineteen  of  the  diviuons  were  kept  up  at  that 
time ;  it  was  then  agreed  upon  to  debate,  and 
to  consider  whether  or  no  the  age  of  eighteen 
or  twenty-one  was  the  most  proper  age  for 
allowing  of  voting  for  a  meoroer  of  parlia- 
ment, and  one  reason  given  why  eighteen  was 
the  proper  time  of  life  to  have  a  vote,  was,  it 
was  mentioned  that  they  were  liable  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  to  be  militia- men — A  motion 
was  made  by  the  delegate  of  division  18,  to 
appoint  a  committee  and  report  Carter's  case, 
and  his  family,  and  of  the  money  necessary 
for  their  support:  division  No.  IS  recom- 
mended to  consider  of  a  nublic  meeting  to 
discuss  a  parliamentarv  reform,  but  that  was 
referred  back  again ;  the  delegate  of  No.  15 
recommended  the  society's  addresses  to  be 
siven,  five  to  each  member,  for  the  purpose  of 
Gel ivering  them  out  to  the  public;  the  dele- 

§ate  of  division  No.  4,  made  a  motion,  that 
be  thanks  of  this  society  be  conveyed  to  tlie 
mayor  of  Glasgow,  a  society  at  Durham,  and 
a  society  at  Dundee,  for  uniting  with  us  in 
our  intentions,  and  that  it  be  recommended  to 
correspond  with  them ;— sixteen  delegates 
met ;  a  petition  from  Carter  presented— 4ie  is 
sentenced  to  six  months  imprisonment,  tu  pay 
a  fine,  and  find  itureties;  it  was  a  remark  of 
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Muiiral'%  that  it  wu  BuppoMd  it  wooU  U 
lor  ufe;  %  oommitlee  appoiiiled  to  anquiri 
into  the  emoBe  of  hit  deteiice,  mod  the  auuK 
ner  in  wfaicn  it  bad  been  conducted  b j  Biaitia ; 
a  motioD  then  was  made,  for  all  the  delegates 
to  meet  every  Saturday  evening  for  public 
conversation,  fwyiag  a-penny  each  for  the 
room— agreed  1^  uid  to  be  vhen  Carter's 
business  IS  done;  this  nublic  conversation  was 
to  discuss  politics  for  the  purpose  of  infonn* 
ing  tliemselves  of  the  situation  of  the  then 
times,  and  what  steps  were  pursued  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  neit  is  Januaiy  the 
17th.— A  letter  from  Norwich,  that  they  ad^ 
mired  our  spirited  conduct  very  nracb— that 
thev  wrote  to  Mr.  Grey  on  the  11th  instanti 
and  to  the  Friends  of  the  Peopl^^the  Friends 
of  the  People  propose  a  mild  reformation — 
they  want  to  know  if  they  are  friends — that 
the  societies  are  numerous,  and  in  the  countrv 
the  magistrates  prevent  their  increase ;  signed 
Blake,-- that  is,  the  letter  received  was  suened 
Blake : — Bei\jamin  Hobhouse,*  esq.  at  Bath, 
had  formed  a  society  agreeable  to  ours ;  he 
advised  us  to  point  out  a  conveyance,  and  he 
would  inform  us  how  tiiey  went  on— it  was 
agreed  to  send  a  letter  by  the  po9l«— if  it  was 
not  answered,  then  to  send  to  a  Mr.  Richsrds, 
bookseller,  at  Bath ;  then  it  was  recommended 
to  correspond  with  the  Societies  at  Norwich, 
through  the  means  of  tlie  Bell  Society. 

What  is  the  Bell  Society  ?— Some  society, 
I  beheve  it  was  at  Norwich : — January  sr4tb. 
No.  31,  Compleii- street,  there  were  two  gen* 
tlemen  came  with  a  petition,  which  was  drawn 
up,  as  it  was  suppovedi  by  Mr.  Harvey  of  the 
Temple — one  of  them  was  a  delegate,  who 
formerly  had  been  delegate  for  No.  1 1 ,  saying, 
Mr.  Thompson's  house  had  been  searched  in 
the  dead  of  the  nigh^— Mrs.  Thompson  relies 
upon  our  support,  as  promised— it  was  then 
determined  tnat  no  such  promise  ever  had 
been  made  to  her — she  wanted  assistance  to 
go  to  France— Hardy  said,  he  had  civen  her 
ul.  I5t.  6d.  on  the  5th  instant,  and  then  she 
thanked  him>--Martin  thought  it  should  be 
rejected,  but  it  was  agreed  to— Martin  then 
reported,  that  he  haa  an  ex-offieio  from  the 
attorney-general,  and  he  might  be  as  much 
an  object  of  tlte  support  of  the  delegates,  and 
of  the  divisions,  as  she ;  upon  Martin's  exa- 
mination, he  drew  u[y  a  long  brief,  and  showed 
it  to  Mr.  Vauglian,  who  had  no  objection  to 
defend  it—afterwards  he  said  it  was  mdelicate 
to  defend  it,  it  being  his  own  writing,  and  he 
wbbed  it  not  to  oe  known — it  was  recom- 
mended  to  apply  to  Mr.  Erskine,  but  he  de- 
clined it — then  Mr.  Garrow  was  applied  to, 
he  was  found  averse — then  it  was  recom- 
mended to  Mr.  Fieldine,  he  declined  it— then 
Mr.  Warren  undertook  it — Martin  said,  tluit 
Grant  was  the  sole  cause  of  Carter's  punish- 
ment, he  had  got  the  manuscript  of  tne  bill, 
and  he  declined  looking  for  it— Martin  wanted 
to  see  it  destroyed — ^it  was  then  determined 

*  in  J81d  created  a  baroiiet. 
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Oraat,  aad  if  he  did  not  give  it  up,t6tt  hft 
should  bo  expelled  tho  sooiely,  aad  then  be 
wouM  be  expelled  as  our  boaloiaiy  visitor  d 
the  Crown  and  Anchor  tavern. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  JSyf«.— What  nMuascript 
is  that  r— The  manuscript  of  the  bill,  whieli 
was  stock  up  by  this  Carter,  which  he  was 
imprisoned  for :  it  was  mentioned  then  that 
LKtleiohn.  likewise,  was  an  honorary  member^ 
and  that  be  would  also  bo  expelled;  Martin 
then  said,  that  ho  had  seen  Carter,  who  said 
that  he  had  got  in  his  pocket  that  which 
wottkl  do  for  the  delc^gates— It  was  then  d«> 
termined  that  be  should  not  receive  his 
guinea  a  week  after  this,  trntess  he  asked 
pardon,  and  the  manuBcripi  was  g^ven  up  by 
Oruit« 

Mr.  Bower, — Who  should  not  receive  a 
guinea  a  week  ?— Carter  should  not  receive  a 
guinea  a  week  which  he  was  allowed  by  the 
society.  Motion  from  division  16,  to  adidreaS 
a  letter  to  the  Friends  of  the  Liberty  of  the 
Press,  for  their  exertum  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor,  the  same  neople  as  met  there  undef 
Constitutional  Inmrmation.  A  letter  fiooi 
Norwich  to  be  answered,  hot  it  was  not  read. 
A  letter  from  Rkhter,  sayine  he  dare  not  at* 
tend  us,  but  that  wo  may  depend  upon  his 
being  a  friend :  he  earned  the  address  to 
Grant  The  delegates  are  to  meet  next  Thurs- 
dav.  No.  6f  Queen  street,  Seven-dials.  Thd 
delegate  of  the  division  (I  thmk  Na  5)  H 
going  to  France^  and  he  has  got  some  eopiea 
of  T.  Paine's  works ;  he  reoeivecl  a  letter  od 
Tuesday  night  from  a  friend  at  twehre  o'clock^ 
sa  vir^  **  a  lunt  to  the  wise,  you  wSl  all  be 
taken  up." 

Was  Hardy  present?-— Yes.  The  next  is  a 
meeting  of  delecates  on  the  31st  of  Januaryi 
A  motion  brought  forward  by  the  dele^te  of 
division  No.  16,  which  was  Baxter,  wishing 
that  six-pence  may  be  paid  only  to  the  society, 
and  the  other  seven-pence  to  go  towards  the 
expense  of  their  room,  it  was  agreed  th^t  this 
migllt  be  a  very  proper  measure  to  be  adopted 
for  poor  divisMtts;  it  was  partknlarly  re- 
marked that  at  that  time  the  people  round 
Spitalfields  were  exceedindy  numerous,  and 
supposing  that  they  shonid  come  to  any  open 
resistance  these  were  divisions  that  ought 
particularly  to  be  encouraged. 

Mr.  fitfver.— Repeat  that  slow? — A  motKHi 
was  brought  forward  by  the  delegate  for  No. 
16,  Baxter,  wisfaine  that  Mx-pence  (a  quarter, 
it  shouM  be)  may  be  paid  only  to  ^e  society, 
and  the  other  seven- pence  that  was  paid,  to 
go  towards  the  expense  of  their  room ;  it  was 
agreed  that  thottgk  this  might  be  verv  proper 
in  all  poor  divisions,  it  was  remarked  at  tkal 
time,  and  it  was  assented  to  by  the  whole 
meeting  of  delegates,  that  snpposine  there 
should  be  an  opposition,  or  Uiat  the  two 
parties  in  fact  snouldcome  to  an  opende^ 
claration,  an  open  ruplur^  ^t  it  was  abso* 
lutely  necessary  to  give  encouragement  to  the 
divisions  meeting  in  SphaUields,  for  ttat  they 
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in  ffeilera}  were  very  poor,  and  very  numerous 
ana  it  vaa  very  necessary  to  keep  tbem  toge- 
ther. There  was  a  good  deal  of  conversation 
upon  the  necessity,  and  the  propriety  of  it. 

Have  you  all  that  in  your  minutes  ? — ^It  is 
bom  reoollection  that  I  speak  this-«-hut  this 
Is  the  meaning  of  what  was  agreed  upon  hy 
all  the  delegates  that  met  at  that  time,  but  it 
was  particularly  first  of  all  mentioned  by 
Baxter. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre .-^How  much  of  it 
have  you  a  minute  of  P — I  have  got  no  further 
than  that  it  was  agreed  by  the  dele|^tes  that 
tihis  might  be  very  well  in  poor  divisionsi  the 
other  is  reoollection  which  I  remember  per- 
fectly well ;  I  have  made  a  remark  before  of 
these  divisions,  that  they  increase  so  fast,  that 
they  were  nfell  satisfied  that,  in  these  divbions 
alone,  very  shortly  they  would  have  as  many 
in  number  as  there  were  in  number  in  all  the 
other  divisions  besides,  A  motion  was  made 
by  the  delegate  of  division  No.  7,. that  Mr. 
Iaw*$  letter  to  Mr.  Reeves,  giving  his  reason 
iox  withdrawing  himself  from  them,  be  pub* 
tished,  to  sh6w  the  infamy  of  their  proceed* 
iogs,  that  the  socie^  was'fidling  away  very 
fast ;  but  this  motion  was  rejected*  and  4n« 
stead  of  that,  to  publish  extracts  from  **  The 
War,  or  who  pays  the  Reckoning?''  deferred 
the  selection  for  one  week.  Our  lelters  to  the 
t'riends  of  the  People,  are  directed  to  Mr, 
t^ng,  chainnan  of  the  committee,  they  have 
directed  their  secretary  to  answer  it— their 
answer  is  to  keep  Irom  foreign  politics,  to 
keep  good  order,  and  by  petition  we  may  sno- 
oeea. 

Ojk  of  the  Jtfr;^.— Whom  is  that  from  ?-- 
This  is  only  giving  an  aocoupt  to  whom  our 
letters  were  airected.when  they  corresponded 
with  the  Friends  of  the  People,  there  b  an 
answer  at  this  time  wherein  it  advises  us  to 
keep  from  all  foreijpa  politics,  to  keep  good 
^er,  and  by  petition  we  may  succeea ;  thia 
was  answered  by  Maurice  Margarot,  saying 
we  mean  to  proceed  orderly,  but  you  are  not 
explicit. 

Did  Margarot  say  any  thing,  make  any  ob- 
^rvalion  as  to  the  committee  of  delegates  ? 
^Yes. 

I^ord.Chief  Justice  jyre.— Does  your  minute 
purport  that  that  reply  was  produced  at  thb 
meeting  of  delegates,  that  it  was  produced 
upon  that  day?— I  will  not  be  cpofidenl  of 
that. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyrt,^(jo  through  your 
minute  and  see  what  it  is  P— It  was  answered 
by  Maurice  Mai^rot,  saying,  we  mean  to  pro- 
ceed orderly,  but  you  are  not  explicit. 

Mr.  Ermine. — Do  you  mean  answered  ift 
ivriting  ? — In  writing ;  there  were  several  let- 
ters that  were  wrote  by  MaMarot  himself 
writhout  being  shown  to  the  delegates,  and 
^itor  he  had  wrote  them,  when  he  came  to 
the  meeting  of  delegates  he  reported  that  he 
bad  wrote  such  a  lettei^and  he  gave  the  heads 
9f  sivh.  letter.  He  said  to  that  society,  but 
you  are  not  explicit,  and  he  requeeted  that 
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they  wculd  be  more  particular ;  your  concurs 
leDce  will  assbt  us,  but  we  want  to  know  how 
fiv  VQumeantogointhedesign;  thenaro'^ 
mark  was  made  that  we  are  very  apprehensive 
of  creating  a  breach  between  them,  as  is  the 
case  between  them  and  the  Constitutional 
Society;  there  was  a  good  deal  of  conversa- 
tion in  consequence  of  that  letter,  that  the 
Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People  did  not 
go  so  ^  in  their  idea  as  the  Lon<ion  Corresn 
ponding  Societv  and  the  Constitutional  So* 
ciety  did,  for  all  along  it  was  held  as  an  in* 
variable  idea  tliat  eventually  it  mnst  come  to 
a  struggle. 

Lorn  Chief  Justice  Eyre* — You  are  not 
speaking  now  from  a  minute  ^— From  my  le* 
collection  of  what  was  ofleo  repeated. 

Mr.  Bower, — Do  you  recollect  Margs^rot 
saying  any  thing  after  thb  reply  that  he  had 
sent  to  the  Friends  of  the  People  ? — ^Mai^arot 
stated  that  there  was  a  disunion  betweeo  the 
Constitutional  Society  and  the  Society  of  tho 
Friends  of  the  People;  but  I  cannot  say  I 
recollect  exactly  what  was  the  reason  of  it.-« 
There  were  thirteen  delegates  met  tbatoighU 
—A  letter  firvm  Sheffield  of  the  16th  of  J»* 
mtaiy,  1793,  signed,  David  Martin  presidenti 
Hors^fall  secretary,  recommending  a  commi»f 
nbatfoa  with  a)l  the  societies  in  the  kingdom^ 
to  form  a  oonstitutioiuJ  meeting,  and  all  to 
agree  upon  the  same  thing— asked  how  for  we 
mean  to  proceed  at  this  tim«»— :A  reform  nuga- 
tory, unless  imiversal  right  is  established,  and 
th^  advise  a  geneml  petition  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  oo  the  praent  inadequate  repre« 
seatation—they  want  to  know  if  the  Frienda 
of  the  People  are  true  friends — Marearoi  says 
we  are  getting  on  too  fast  agaui>  ana  tJbat  pe* 
tition  was  not  the  mode. 

Was  that  an  oliservation  he  then  made,  or 
your  own  observation  U>  the  delegates  P^-Hia 
observation  to  the  dekgates. — Margarot  saic^ 
{petition  was  not  the  mode ;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  was  agreed  upon  by  him  and  the  rest 
of  the  delegples^  that  petitions  should  be  pre- 
seated  for  the  nake  of  keeping  the  public 
mind  agitated  with  a  reform.  It  was  then 
recommended  that  all  the  divbions  shonki  go 
to  Nok  S9f  ia  Fritb-sUeet,  and  sign  the  A 
dress  of  the  Friends  of  the  Liberty  o(  the 
Press  ;'^that  is,  every  delegate  was  to  recom- 
mend it  to  hb  division,  at  th^next  meelingi 
•—In  the  course  of  the.  meeting,  Margarol 
made  a  reaoark^  tJbat  our  address  to  Mr« 
Reeves  was  not  liable  to  any  punishment,  or 
he  and  Mr.  Hardy  woidd  have  been  taken  up. 
Bfarearot  said,  he  meant  to  invite  sir  Samp* 
son  Wright  to  hia  division,  or  any  one  that 
he  might  send  to  the  divisions,  to  show  the 
le^ty  of  them  ;  that  is,  the  whole  of  that 
meeting,  of  delegates.  The  next  that  I  have 
is  only  reporta  at  the  divisioDS  made  by 
members  at  different  times.^Oa  Uie  5l)h  ot 
I'ebruary,  in  Gronsi-etreat  ;  this  b  ■ 

Lord  Chief  Juttice JE^e— Did  you  attend 
no  longer  as  a  deJegate?-Yes;  this  is  a 
meeting  of  the  DiviMon  No.  20.— Bambridge 
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read  a  minute  that  there  are  siily  friends  to  | 
the  cause,  who  tSecUne  at  present  meeting  the 
society ;  but  they  are  good  friends,  and  sin-  | 
cerc];^  wish  them  success ;  and  some  of  them 
say,  if  they  want  money,  they  are  ready  to 
contribute. — ^He  says,  there  are  certain  reli- 
gious societies  in  the  kingdom,  almost  in 
every  town,  whose  sentiments  lead  them 
strictly  to  republieanisra  ;  they  are  numerous 
in  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  Bristol, 
Manchester,  Hull,  Derbyshire,  and  particu- 
larly in  London.  The  society  in  London  are 
jutt  now  beginning  to  organize  themselves 
agreeable  to  tne  principles  of  France — ^their 
meetings  are  Mondays  and  Thursdays. — It 
was  then  said  that  Tom  Pdne's  Works  had 
been  published  in  Sweden. — ^The  next  meet- 
ing was  on  the  7  th  of  February,  of  Delegates, 
No.  8,  in  Queen-street,  Seven  Dials. 

Was  the  prisoner  there? — He  was.  At 
this  meeting  it  was  proposetl  that  the  surplus 
of  the  quarterage  of  the  different  divisions,  if 
there  should  be  any,  should  so  towards  paymg 
the  deficiency  of  Baxter's  division,  No.  16, 
for  their  room.  We  must  preserve  the  divi- 
aions  No.  85  and  16,  being  poor,  they  will  be 
oif  great  service  if  we  go  to  war. — ^This  was  an 
observation  from  Margarot  at  that  time. 
.  No.  S5,  and  No.  16,  were,  I  understand, 
the  Spital-fields  divisions  f  —  They  are  the 
two  Spital-fields  divisions. 

Loiti  Chief  Justice  Eyre, — ^Was  the  expres- 
flion,  war  9 — ^Yes. 

.  Lord  Chief  Justice  £vre.— Was  there  any 
explanation  given  of  that  expression?— The 
explanation  that  was  given  was  this — It  was 
uiMlerstood^-^— 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre, — I  did  not  ask 
how  you  understood  it,  but  whether  there 
was  any  explanation  actually  given  in  words, 
at  that  time,  by  any  body,  of  what  was  meant 
bv  war  ^— That  the  country  would  rise  against 
the  present  government. 

Mr.  Bower. — ^Who  said  that  ?-«-Margarot. 

Did  Margarot  say  tbat  the  country  would 
rise  against  the  present  government,  or  did 
he  use  the  word  wxtr^  and  you  understood  tbat 
he  meant  by  that,  rising  against  tlie  govern- 
ment of  the  country  ?— He  made  uoe  of  the 
term  war. 

And  you  understood  he  meant  that  ?— Yes; 
and  it  was  mentioned  by  several  of  the  dele- 

Stes,  that  it  was  eventually  expected  that 
ere  would  certainly  be  a  rising  in  the 
country. 

Was  there  any  conversation  of  that  kind  at 
the  time  when  Margarot  made  use  of  that 
expression  f — ^Yes ;  it  was  taken  up  and  spoke 
to  by  several  of  the  delegates  that  nizht 

Mr.  JSn ibtfie.— Have  you  any  note  olthis  ? — 
I  have  not ;  but  I  remember  it  perfectiy. — ^A 
letter  sent  to  Bath  has  been  gone  fourteen 
days,  and  no  answer.-~No  letters  received 
this  week.— A  Sheffield  letter  of  the  16th  of 
January,  1793,  by  order  of  the  Society  for 
Constitutional  Information,  conveyed  to  all 
societies,  they  request  to  know  how  fiur  they 


mean  to  go^it  is  their  opinion  that  we  sbonld 
be  of  one  opinion  to  petition  parliament  this 
season — it  will  give  strength  to  the  cause.^ 
The  restoration  of  the  right  of  election  not  to 
be  under  twenty-one — by  doing  this  we  shall 
know  how  far  we  can  support  Mr.  Grey's  mo* 
tion  this  season — no  time  to  be  lost — Hardy 
proposes  a  delegate  from  each  division  of  the 
society,  to  agree  how  to  proceed — Mr.  ,Foz 
has  said  in  the  House,  the  people  have  aright 
to  alter  the  government  when  they  please — 
the  Scotch  luve  done  it,  and  the  Irish. — The 
London  Corresponding  Society  was  first  formed 
to  send  a  delegate  to  all  the  other  societies, 
to  determine  the  best  way  of  reform. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre, — ^You  said  that 
Hardy  proposed  a  delegate  from  each  divi- 
sion ? — ^That  is,  to  agree  how  to  proceed ;  thai 
is  another  thing — next  follows  Mr.  Fox's  ob- 
servation in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Mr.  B^wer. — Who  states  that  observation 
of  Mr.  Fox's — ^I  do  not  know ;  it  was  ob- 
served ;  and  the  same  with  regard  to  this,  I 
do  not  take  upon  me  to  say  who  particularly 
sud  this. 

What  is  meant  by  first  formed  ? — is  it  de- 
scriptive of  what  was  the  intention  of  the  so- 
ciety when  first  formed?  or  what  is  the 
meaning  of  it  ? — ^It  is  simply  an  observation 
that  was  made  from  one  of  the  delegates, 
saying,  that  the  principles  of  the  society  first 
ofall — the  intention— was,  fur  a  reform  in  par-* 
liament.— The  Friends  of  the  People  in  the 
Borough  yet  exist ;  and  it  was  determined  to 
communicate  our  letters  to  them  and  all  other 
societies,  and  inquire  their  intentions. — It 
was  then  agreed  that  a  circular  letter  should 
be  sent  to  all  the  societies  in  London,  to  meet 
two  or  three  ^m  each,  and  come  to  some 
determination.— The  questbn  to  be  debated 
at  each  division,  was,  what  is  the  best  way 
of  proceeding?— This  is  to  be  done  by  advei^ 
tisement  in  ^turday,  Sunday,  and  Monday's 
papers,  that  it  will  be  discussed  the  next 
night  at  each  division,  and  that  there  are  to 
be  ttx  advertisements— fifteen  delegates  met 
—It  was  then  determined  to  write  to  Sheffield, 
and  to  inform  them  that  we  will  answer  them 
very  shortly,  how  we  mean  to  proceed. — ^Tbe 
next  is  the  14th  of  February,  1793,  division 
No.  19,  met  at  Mr.  Godfrey's,  an  attorney,  in 
Fore-street,  and  chose  him  for  delegate ;  but 
we  rejected  him,  being  lord  Georee  Gordon's 
attorney,  and  agreed  to  reject  all  connected 
with  him. 

Why  did  they  reject  him  on  that  account  ? 
— Thev  were  determined  to  have  nothing  at 
all  to  do  with  any  person  that  had  any  con- 
nexion with  lord  cSeorge  Gordon ;  *  and  the 
division  No.  19,  had  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Watson,  supposed  to  be  secretary  to  lord 
George  Gordon,  that  attended  them ;  and  it 
was  intimated  that  lord  George  Gordon  waa 
by  some  means  acquainted  with  what 


*  See  his  cases  in  this  Collection^  Vol.  Sly 
p.  4Bd|  and  VoL  t2,  p.  175. 
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fpitig  oa;  th^th^  made  use  of  this  Watson 
|y  way  of  bringing  forward  different  things ; 
they  conceived  he  would  be  very  troublesome^ 
and  that  if  his  name  was  connected  with  the 
Corresponding  Society,  it  would  make  them 
disrespectful  m  the  eyes  of  the  public ;  they 
then  rejected  him. — Division  No.  12  to  meet 
next  Wednesday  evening,  at  the  Crown  in 
Newgate-street ;  but  if  refused  at  the  Crown, 
to  go  to  Robifis's  coffee-house  in  Shire- lane, 
who  would  take  in  any  of  the  divisions. — To 
be  considered  nest  meetiqzy  whether  you  pe- 
tition parliament — that  wul  engage  the  public 
attention' fot  the  present;  ' 
'  JLord  Chief  Justice  JByrf.— Does  it  appear 
whether  there  was  any  delegate  chosen^  or 
not? — ^There  was  no  f^trther  proceeding  upon 
this,  than  just  remarking,  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  come  to  a  deterraioation  at  the 
neit  meeting  of  delegates,  whether  it  was 
agreeable  to  the  different  divisions  to  petHion 
narlianieht.— This  was  a  meeting  of  the  de- 
leraites.  - 

liord  Chief  Justice  Eyre.  Whom  wa« 
Godfrey  r^ectcd  by  ?— by  the  delegates,  or  by 
his  own  division  ?  -By  the  delegates. — Agreea 
to  demand  a  conference  with  the  Constitu- 
tional Society — they  are  drawing  up  the  state 
of  the  representation,  and  are  going  as  far  as 
HS.— The  Friends  of  the  People  do  not  go  so 
far. — ^The  Borough  Society  do  not  go  so  &r. 
•^Tbe  Holborn  Society  say  they  are  lor  re» 
publicanism. 

Mr.  Boaer.  What  fs  become  of  the  l£pl- 
bom  Society ^ — It  is  broke  up;  and  the 
ereatest  part  of  the  members  have  Jomed  the 
Corresponding  Society  since. — ^The  Aldgate 
Society  is  now  called  the  Bother'eni  soeiety 
•—that  society  is  since  broke  up. — ^There  are 
about  six  societies  \m  London  to  confer 
with. — ^The  Friends  of  the  People  have  not 
yet  answered  our  letter. — A  letter  sent  to  the 
Constitutional  Whigs  al  Sheffield,  saying,  we 
arc  about  s^oeral  conference,  and  shall  write 
to  them. — There  are  two  societies  at  Norwich 
united  —  the  Constitutional  Society  wrote 
Ihem  to  continue,  and  assured  thera  we  are 
firm,  and  mean  to  collect  the  general  opinion. 
—Three  questions  f»r  consideration  ui  the 
divisions,  whether  they  shall  petition  the  king, 
or  the  parlianrent,  or  call  a  convention. 

Was  that  contained  in  your  letter  to  the 
society  at  Norwich  ?  —  Tliis  is  what  was 
agreed  by  the  meeting  of  the  delegates,  to  be 
sent  by  each  delegate  to  each  division,  to  con- 
sider what  they  should  do  at  that  time;  and 
,  it  is  stated  as  three  questions — first  of  all  whe- 
ther you  wilt  petition  the  king,  or  whether 
you  will  petition  the  parliament,  or.  whe- 
ther you  will  call  a  convention,  to  be  sub- 
mitter to  the  delegates.  It  was  remarked 
ihat  it  might  be  as  well  to  decline  coming  to 
any  resolution  till  the  whole  nation  are 
a|B;ieed%-*Then  Margarot  says,  neither  pe- 
^tion  nor  remonstrate,  it  would  be  unconsti- 
tutional—that  finishes  his  observation. — ^Then 
it  is  repqrted  Uiat  the  Aldgale  sodety  had tliank- 
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ed  Mr.^  Fox  for  his  speech^  saying  that  tfie 
people  may  alter  the  constitution  without 
giving  their  reasons  for  it — ^that  is  the  society 
that  were  got  together,  and  called  the  Bo-- 
ther'em  society. — The  next  is  a  meeting  of 
division  No.  23,  on  the  19th  of  Febniary,  im 
Crown-street  —  It  was  agitated  there,  upon 
the  question,  which  was  the  right  age  for 
election,  eighteen  or  twcnty^nc — there  was  a 
great  difference  of  opinion  in  the  meeting — 
one  was  for  eighteen  years,  ten  for  twenty-one,' 
and  one  for  neither,  unless  householders.— 
Printed  copies  of  the  petition  to  parliament 
to  be  distributed  amongst  the  public — that 
means  that  they  had  cogie  to  a  determination* 
to  petition  parliament,  not  to  petition  the 
king,  nor  to  Call  a  convention.-— Field  met 
the  division  No.  13,  at  the  Crown-  in  New-f 
gate-streeU-'tbey  were  refused  meeting— they 
then  went  to  Godfrey's,  and  re-chose  him  s^ 
delegate.-^I  do  not  know  whether  I  have 
mentioned  that  this  was  a  delegate  meetings' 
OB  the  iaist'Of  February,  at  No.  31,  Coropton- 
street — this  last  matter  Godfrey  rejected — ^be«- 
ioe  re-chose,  he  insisting  on  his  right  of  being 
delegate,  and  insisting  upon  staying  in  the^ 
room,  there  was  no  other  way  ot  getting  lid 
of  him  but  by  adjourning  to  No.  57,  Charles- 
street,  to  meet  on  the  Saturday  evenmg.— It 
was  reported  that  a  great  number  of  delegates' 
were  in  town  from  Scotland,  upou  a  rcrorm. 
— A  letter  from  Southampton,  approving  o^ 
the  plan,  and  want  our  addresses  to  form  a 
society,  and  wanted  us  to  correspond  witb 
them. — A  letter  to  be  sent  to  them  by  divi^ 
sion  No.  38.— «Tbe  Constitutional  Society 
have  adjourned  till  the  15th  of  March,  sup- 
posed to  see  what  Mr.  Grey  does  in  parlian-* 
men t^»— Agreed  to  write  to  all  the  societies, 
both  in  town  and  country,  to  send  a  petition- 
to  parliament — no  time  to  be  lost— ours  to  be* 
drawn  up  immediately;  and  we  are  certaiiv 
that  twentv  thousand  will  sign  it — if  they  are 
all  rejected^  write  to  them  to  continue ;  and 
then  will  be  the  time,  for  all  to  unite,P  and  Uy 
petition  the  king. — This  is  a  report  likewise 
•^4hat  the  Friends  ot  the  People  approve  of 
Mr.  Grey's  remonstrance — it  is  a  leading! 
feature. — Reported  that  the  serious  stoppages 
from  the  bank's  refusing  to  discount,  will 
assbt  the  cause,  horn  the  failures  which  must 
follow. 

Mr.  Efskinn.  Is  that  ft  report,  or  what 
somebody  said  ? — ^I  mentioned  it  as  a  report 
^it  was  reported  by  one  of  the  delegates^  at 
the  meeting,  of  delegates — not  that  it  came* 
from- any  of  the  divisions. — A  letter  was  read 
from  T.  Farley,  esq.  upon  the  illenlity  of 
imprisonment  for  debt,  saying,  ne  had 
been  five  years  writine  a  treatifije  on*  it ;  and 
he  wants  us  to  subscribe  to  it — it  was  agreed 
that  we  could  not  give  him  that  support  that 
we  supposed  that  he  wanted ;  but,  however  ex* 
tracts  might  be  made  from  that  book,  so  as  to 
be  Serviceable. — ^A  letter  from  the  Friends  of 
the  People,  dated  15th  of  February,  in  answer 
to  ours  of  the  lot  of  Februaiy,  signed  hy* 
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£.  Jeremiah  Carter, chairman, saying,  vel^ioon 
their  plan  would  come -forward  to  refi>rm  all 
the  abuses  exisune.-^Mr.  BeeVes's  society  is 
uoconstituttonal,  their  spcietT  is  to  create  an 
organ  to  speak  to  the  legifiiatare—they  will 
not  give  up  their  power  of  action  to  any  so- 
ciety— but  they  say  the  time  of  action  may 
not  be  venr  distant— this  is  a  letter  from  the 
Friends  ofthe  People. 

Mr.  Boner. — ^Where  at? — I  rather  think  it 
is  from  some  country  correspondence — I  ha^e 
not  got  down  whence  it  come»-<-it  is  signed 
£.  Jeremiah  Carter,  chairmana 

How  is  it  introduced  in  your  minute?  as 
coming  from  whom  ? — A  letter  brought  and 
read. 

Where  did  it  come  from?  —  From  the 
Friends  of  the  People,  signed  E«  Jeremiah 
Carter^  dated  15th  February,  ip  atiswerto  otirs 
of  the  1st  of  Febnsary. 

Mr.  Boawr^^We  have  read  the  letter— be 
has  pot  it  down  Carter— -it  should  be  Cartels 
— *iti8  pobltshedi  folio.  03,  in  appendix  Ek  of 
the  Report 

Lytfomr^They  will  not  give  up  their  power 
of  action  to  any  society  ;  bSttbey  sa^  the  time 
of  action  may  not  be  very  distant — ^it  is  some- 
thing to  this  purport. 

LSrd  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — ^That  isyour  no- 
tion of  it— your  extract  f — Yes. 

Mr,  Bomer. — Did  you  hear  the  letter  read  ? 
— Yes,  it  was  read — Answered  the  Norwich 
society,  that  we  think  that  the  Friends  of  the 
People  are  friends  to  the  causes— Twelve  de- 
legates met^-to  write  to  the.Bhth  sbciety. — 
A  motion  to  be  debated  at  each  division,  if 
theyigave  the  delegates  power'  to  reject  any 
delegate  on  good  reasons. -^-Febrtiary  98— 
Meeting,  of  delegates,  at  Mr.  Stifi^s  No.  58, 
Pafeernoster-Tow.^^Motion  by  Mr.  Margaret 
that  the  thanks  of  the  London  Corresponding 
Society  be  given  to  Mr.  Pox  and  the  mimmty 
of  forty-ibur— ^the  same  to  lord  Lauderdale, 
&c.  for  their  opposition  to  the  war. — ^Agreed 
to  be  advertised  in  the  Morning  Chronicle, 
Morning  Post,  and  Ayre's  Sunday  papers— It 
was  observed  that  the  war  was  the  minister's, 
ibr  the  purpose  of  diverting  the  -minds  ofthe 
pec^e.— ^A  letter  frx>m  Sheffield,  inclosing 
their  resolutions  past  on  the  13th  of  Febrtiary' 
by.  order  of  the  committee. -—Resolved  by  the 
Society  for  Constitutional  Information  at 
Sheffield^that  war  is  the  greatest  evil  ever 
introduced  to  trade — This  is  ray  recollection 
«f  it,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect,  that  they 
letum  their  thanks  to  Mr.  Fox,  for  his  sup- 
port .of  the  people  for  many  years  past,  most 
narti^^larly  this  session — ^to  Mr,  Erskine,  fbr 
nis  detence  of  the  liberty  of  the  press — to 
Mr.  Grey,  Mr.  Lstnbton,  to  Mr.  Sheridan, 
and  the  clorious  minority  of  fifty-two — to  the 
duke  .of  Noffolk,  lord  Simhope,  lord  Lander- 
dale,  &c.  and  copies  to  be  sent  to  each,  and 
published  in  all  the  papers  in  town  and 
cooBtx^««^Agreed  to  wtite  to  Sheffield  that 
a  -wntion  to  parliament  will  not  sue- 
oeed,  yet  «t  this  ttme  it  will  answer  a  good' 
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purpose— and  that  the  London  Cofrespendii^ 
Society  are  going  to  petition,  and  write  to  m 
sodettesin  the  kingdom  to  do  so— it  wiU 
cause  the  subject  to  be  agitated  eveiy  week*- 
no  time  to  be  k)st— and  say  that  we  eqcttU^ 
lament  the  war. 

Was  there  any  letter  prepared  in  coRse^ 
quence  of  that  ?— The  London  ( 'orrespondblg. 
Society  have  drawn  up  a  petition,  which  was 
presented  by  Mr.  Gefrald,  who  said  he 
nad  aaplied  to  Mr.  Mackinlosb,  who  said  he 
would  go  with  him  to  get  Mr.  Fox  to  preseni 
it 

Were  there  any  letters  prepared^  in  cobso* 
quence  of  this  agreement  that  they  shoold 
I  write  to  Sheffield,  t>y  Margarot  or  anv  other 
person  f— Margarot  wrote  this  fetter  of  cotirse, 
the  substance  of  it  was  this 

Mr.  Bovtfr.>--That  is  in  appendix  to  the 
Report,  page  67 — we  have  read  itabeady-*- 
Wbatisyout  next? — ^Mareb  7th,  1793,  Nc^. 
81,  Compion-street,  fourteen  delegates  met. 

Was  Hardy  tlicre  ?— Yes.— Read  the  pelK 
tion  to  parliament,  and  refer  it  to  be  constder- 
ed  by  each  division^the  title  of  the  petition^ 
The  Inhabitants  of  London,  Westminster  ami 
their  Vicinity.— The  discussion  of  that  took  up 
the  whole  of  the  evening.— That  new  dele- 

fates  should  be  chosen  on  the  t8th  of  March: 
'he  delegate  of  division  No.  1,  moved  that, 
the  Essay  wrote  by  Mr.  Frcnd,*  of  Cambridge^ 
on  the  war,  and  published  in  the  Manchester 
paper,  be  printed  and  delivered  to  all  the  divio 
sions.  Mr.  Frend,  of  Cambridge,  is  trying, 
now ;  and  it  is  supposed  he  will  be  exdodea 
the  College. — ^The  remainder  of  the  evening 
upon  the  petition— the  petition  to  be  made 
out  upon  rolls  of  parchment,  and  each  dele- 
gate to  have  one,  to  try  what  coflee-houses^ 
will  take  it  in  to  lie  to  receive  signatures. •-«- 
March  21,  1793,  No.  91,  Compton-strect-^ 
Baxter  reported  that  some  constables  bad 
been  at  division  No.  tO,  to  disperse  them,  but 
dale  not  go  up,  the  company  being  too  h^ge  r 
they  left  word  that  they  would  come  in  greater 
force. — Received  a  letter,  dated  the  S8th  of 
February,  saying,  «ts  you  meet  to  overturn  the 
constitution,  you  have  warning  that  warranlii 
win  be  taken  out  against  every  member. — A 
letter,  dated  March  lAth,  from  the  Birmingw 
ham  Societv  fbr  Constitutional  InformatioiTj 
signed  Jonli  Harrison,  beginmng  eltisei^ 
Hardy,  the  letter  was  requesting  to  corre»^ 
pond,  to  strengthen  the  love  of  the  human 
race,  and  to  restore  the  representation  of  thfif 
people — it  comj^ins  of  the  venal  modt  of 
election— the  pool's  rate,  tythes,  and  the 
d^eamess  of  provisions«»they  are  determined  to 
think  atid  speak  for  themselves— to  petition 
parliament— speak,  unite,  and  it  will  be  done 
— those  are  the  heads  of  it  as  I  gathered  t  thi$. 
letter  was  not  directed  to  Piccadilly,  but  to 
the  house  ^at  Mr.  Hardy  lived  in  before  hit 
went  there.-— There  was  a  report  that  the 
Friends  ofthe  People  had  received  two  leltftrs 

«  See  bi<|  qase  aMi,  Vol.  S3,  p.  523. 
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ftom  Sheffield^  directed  to  Mr.  Stuart;  there 
Was  DO  DOlice  taken  what  the  letters  were-^* 
Grant  and  Littlejohn  discharged  from  the 
London  Corresponding  $ociet;y,  and  tf>  write 
to  the  Constitutional  Society,  and  to  ask 
fyt  other  honorary  members  to  represent 
them, 

AVhat  was  Grant  discharged  for?— For 
withhokling  the  manuscript  lormerly  men- 
tioned. 

'  Lord  Chief  Justice  £yre.— Was  it  said 
wher»  these  two  letters  came  fitim  to  .  the 
Triends  of  the  People?— I  take  it  for  gr$mted 
from  Sheffield;  but  I  have  not  put  it  dowQ. 
LitU^ohn  was  discharged  for  the  neglect,  I 
believe,  of  his  division ;  he  was  gone  down 
into  Soitland. 

Mr.  JBbMr.— Did  vou  minute  what  Grant 
was  dischar(ged  for?<'*-In  coosecjuence  of  a 
^rmer  resolution,  that  if  he  did  not  deliver 
up  the  manuscript  he  should  be  discharged; 
and  now  they  were  dischaif;ed.  A  motion 
jwas  made  bv  Margarot  to  pnnt  a  thousaqd  of 
Frend*8  Address  to  Republicans  and  Anti- 
Bepubiicans,  to  make  extracts  from  it  by  a 
telect  committee,  with  some  strong  remarks 
ihereon  by  them. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £yr& — What  was  the 
title  of  Mr.  Trend's  book? — An  Address  to  Ite- 
publieans  and  A&ti- Republicans;  there  were 
aix  to  form  that  committee,  and  to  meet  in 
Paternoster- row,  at  Stifi^s  house.  The  next 
ineeting  was  the  28th  of  March,  at  No.  31, 
Compion-street,  a  meetmg  of  delegates.  It 
was  agreed  to  bring  all  the  quarterage  next 
Thunday,  the  Patriotic  Society,  in  UolborSy 
Joining  the  division  No.  99. 

Was  this  Patriotic  Society  the  same  you 
«Bentioned  before,  that  broke  up,  and  the 
g^reatest  part  joined  the  Corresponding  So* 
ciety? — ^The  same.  The  report  was  of  the 
number  of  signatures  to  the  petition;  the 
whole  was  seven  hundred  eighteen  on  the 
£ve  skins.  A  select  committee  chose  to 
make  laws  for  the  society,  and  to  submit 
them  to  each  division,  to  meet  every  Thurs- 
day aflernoon  at  five  o'clock ;  any.  three  to 
l>rooeed  to  business;  other  delegates  allowed 
4o  visit 

Lord  Chief  Justice  JSyrr.— Have  you  any 
flsinute  of  any  debates  upon  the  subject  of  the 
necessity  or  the  occasion  of  proposing  this 
committee  ?«— I  have  no  minute  of  any  debate. 
I  see  here  is  a  mark  made  here — the. commit- 
tee to  make  extracts  frovi  Mr.  Frend's  Ad- 
dress to  Republicans  and  Anti-ltepublicani^ 
ihey  are  to  meet  on  Sunday  evening — four- 
.loen  delegate  met  on  the  4th  of  April,  in 
Compton-street>-the  select  committee  to  con- 
ifer of  their  future  regulations,  first  of  all  for 
Ibe  society  at  large — the  general  rules  and 
private  regulations  for  the  admission  of  vaem- 
bers — the  week's  payment —  admiasioja  of 
Irtran^rs^.vqte  of  exciusion^the  Buraber  of 
constituents  before  you  branch  oiT— >the  sua- 
fBonsesseptloeacb  night's  meeting — thatii 
49IK  part  of  that  committee's  consideiatkm  to 
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regidate<--th6  next  is,  the  constitution  of  ge^ 
neial  principles-— committee's  laws  relative 
to  themselves — the  ^id  delegates  private  re* 
gulatioas — laws  relating  to  the  society  election 
of  chairmen  and  of  door-keepers. 

Mr.  JBoBMr.— It  is  not  worth  while  to  state 
this;  go  to  your  next  meetingi-«>The  next  is 
the  llth  of  April,  at  No.  31,  Coropton-^treet. 
The  re|H>|t  was  that  two  thousand  had  signed 
the  petition :  resolved  to  thank  the  Friends 
of  tM  Peoplo  for  their  impartiitl  state  of  the 
representation.  It  was  then  said  that  the 
Constitutwnal  Societv  at  SheflBekl  had  done 
it,  and  had  requested  them  to  publish  it  in  % 
cheaper  manner.  In  their  letter  they  say  the 
people  are  sleeping  too  loo;;  the  ignorance 
of  the  people  is  the  cause  ofthe  continuation 
of  the  comiptiun  of  the  senate— resolved  to 
write  immediately  to  every  society  again,  and 
remiest  them  to  petition  dvectly ;  small  bills 
to  oe  stuck  up  m  the  eight,  informing  the 
public  where  the  petition  ues  for  signatures — 
fourteen  ddegates  met— Mr..  Francis  to  be 
requested  to  present  the  .petition-<-recom- 
mended  by  division  No.  9,  to  advertise  a  ge- 
neral meeting  at  some  tavern,  and  we  may 
g^t  a  good  many  signatures  there-^aheady 
sizncd,  9,519. 

You  may  go  now  to  the  99th  of  April ;  I 
do  not  sec  any  thing  material  till  then — ^the 
anniversary  dinner  of  the  Constitutional  So* 
cietyat  the  Crown  and  Anchor,— were  you 
present  at  that  dinner  ?--*!  was. 

Ciid  you  make  a  minute  of  what  passed 
there  ? — ^I  made  this  minute — that  many  of 
them  talLsd  verv  boldly,  and  laughed  at  the 
fears  of  the  public- -they  are  sure  that  a  re- 
volution will  take  place  in  this  country. 

>yho  was  in  the  chair  ?-«-Lord  Sempill  wae 
chairman— the  next  that  I  have  got  is  the 
sentiments  that  were  drank— The  rights  of 
man — Ma;jr  we  never  be  ashamed  to  assert 
those  principles  we  wish  to  eqjoy — May  des* 
potisro  be  trampled  under  the  hoofs  of  the 
swinish  multitude— Mav  the  world  be  our 
country,  and  doing  jgooa  our  religion— Free« 
dom  to  France,  and  peace  to  all  Europe—* 
Thomas  Paine. 

Have  vou  any  remark  upon  that  ?— I  have 
remarked  here  that  Home  Tooke  requested 
him  to  be  given  a  second  time— may  the 
temple  of  freedom  have  the  earth  for  its  baai% 
and  heaven  for  its  dome--<Day  governments 
soon  cease  to  l)e  a  conspiracy  against  the  fow^ 
for  the  rights  of  the  many. 

Is  not  that  reversed  ?— No ;  I  have  it  so— 
by  lord  Daer,  John  Home  Todce  for  his  vigi- 
lant opposition  to  despotism — ^The  victims  of 
despotism,  and  may  the  people  of  Great  Bri- 
tain have  courage  to  redress  them,  lord  Senip 
pill,  Mr.  Fit^erald,  &c.  These  are  the  toastf 
that  were  drank.  Thr  n^xt  is  the  second  of 
May,  1793,  a  delemtes'  h^eeting,  at  No.  3i, 
Compton- street  Mr.  Fox  wrote  to  Mr« 
Hardy,  at  nine.o'qlock  at  night,  that  our  aajf- 
ing  a  radical  reform  wouhl  be  understood  uni- 
vi^sal  auftr^gey  which  he  was  not  a  friend  to^ 
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iNit  would  present  the  petition  if  we  desired 
it :  in  consequence  of  this  it  was  determined 
to  get  Mr.  Francis  to  present  it,  and  to  write 
to  i)im  on  Saturday  morning;  the  petition  to 
be  presented  on  Monday,  unless  Mr.  Grey 
puts  off  bis  motion — two  of  the  Sheffield  de- 
legates that  brought  up  their  petition  made 
honorary  roembeni — ^agreed  to  meet  on  8undaY 
evening  at  Compton-street,  and  bring  in  all 
the  skins. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  ^lyre, — ^Did  not  you  say 
that  there  was  a  rQ^lution  that  there  should 
be  a  new  election  of  delegates  on  the  98th  of 
March } — Yes. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyrt. — ^Was  there  a  new 
election  of  delesates? — Yes. 

•  Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyrt, — ^Wore  yon  re- 
elected } — ^Yes ;  on  the  S5th  of  September. 

Mr.  Bower, — You  have  got  a  minute  the 
16th  of  May,  have  not  you  ? — ^I  have  mislaid 
that  by  some  means  or  other. 

«Do  you  remember  any  thing  passing  upon 
the  16tb  of  May  respecting  the  war  and  the 
addressers  ? — ^No. 

Mr.  Edvcard  Xovawfixalled  again. 

Mr.  Boovr.^Look  at  that  paper.  Did  you 
^d  that  ^mopg  Mr.  Hardy's  papers^ — ^Yes. 

{It  was  nead.] 

«  Soutk'Sireet,  %nd  of  Muy,  1T9d. 

•  *»  Sir;— I  am  to  apologize  to  you  for  not 
)iaving  sooner  answered  your  letter,  but  I 
jiave  Men  very  much  enraged  in  business 
for  some  days  past.  I  will  certainly  present 
the  petition  if  it  is  desired,  because  l  would 
not  decline  presenting  a  petition  for  any  of 
my  constituents;  but  I  confess  I  think  it 
might  with  more  propriety  be  presented  by 
some  other  member,  because  it  is  generally 
understood  that  the  radical  reform,  which  it 
recommends,  is  universid  rcpiescntalion,  to 
which  I  have  always  been  an  avowed  enemy. 
«-4  am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  and  most 
humble  servant,  C,  J.  Foi.** 

[No  address!. 
Indorsed,  Charles  James  Fox,  M.  P. 

received  9nd  May,  1793. 

* 

•  Mr.  Btfwer  to  Lynam, — As  you  have  mis- 
laid your  minutes  of  the  16th  of  May,  I  will 
not  press  vou  upon  it. — I  have  the  minutes 
of  May  the  16th  here — No.  31,  Compton- 
etreet. 

Was  the  prisoner  at  that  meeting?— Yes ; 
lie  was. 

What  passed  there? — A  motion  from  the 
division  No.  7,  to  draw  up  a  remonstrance 
against  the  war;  it  was  then  said  that  Mr. 
ilardy  had  received  an  anonymous  letter, 
.isaying  that,  as  the  late  petition  lay  at  your 
house,  I  look  upon  it  you  are  secretaiy ;  and 
he  says,  being  a  friend'to  man — somethmg — 
and  the  salutary  rights ;  he  very  much  ap- 
proves of  the  petition  and  the  thanks  to  the 
taiinovity ;  he  submits  it  in  his  letter,  that  if 
a  petition  against  the  present  war  is  brought 


forward,  it  will  refute  its  foeins  •  pontdar  one  ; 
then  he  goes  with  regard  to  U\e  subscriptions 
and  the  expenses  of  the  society. 

Mr.  Bcwer.^You  had  better  pass  it  over  rf 
you  cannot  make  it  out  well. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre  —Was  any  thing 
done  upon  that  anonymous  letter  ?— -J  t  does 
not  appear  tiiat  any  Uiing  was.  The  next  was 
a  meeting  of  the  delegates  on  tlie  «Srd,  at 
No.  31,  Coropton-street;  it  was  then  pro^ 
posed  to  call  a  seneral  meeting,  which  would 
DC  an  irrefragable  proof  of  our  being  legally 
assembksd,  anid  wouht  take  away  those  rdlec- 
tions  upon  us,  and  dissipate  the  fears  of  the 
iniblic :  this  was  to  be  agitated  at  each  divi* 
sion. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre, — ^Who  made  that 
proposition  to  call  a  general  meeting  f — I  can* 
notteH.  There  were  twelve  delegates  met; 
a  letter  from  H.  LitUeiohn,  dated  isth  of 
May,  in  which  he  says,  he  was  surprised  that 
he  was  excluded  the  society ;  his  attachment 
is  not  to  be  bought  or  sold,  and  he  would  not 

F've  up  the  cause  but  with  death ;  this  is  what 
collected^  from  that  letter.  Committee  for 
drawing  up  an  address  to  the  public,  &c. ; 
then  it  was  observed,  that  Le  Brun*s  letter  tn 
lord  Grenville  has  altered  the  step ;  on  that 
account  it  would  appear  as  though  we  had 
some  communication  with  France,  therefore 
we  ought  to  wait  to  see  if  any  notice  is  taken 
of  it.  It  was  thought  proper  to  refer  tlie  ad* 
dresses  to  the  pubuc  at  that  time,  and  it  was 
referred  for  a  week. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — What  did  you 
say  it  might  be  thought  to  do  ?— It  would  ap- 
pear as  though  we  had  some  communication 
with  France.  The  next  meeting  was  on  the 
sot h  of  May.  I  do  not  find  any  thing  more 
than  Mr.  Hardy's  intending  to  make  a  mo- 
tion that  we  should  brealc  up.  tor  three 
months. 

What  was  done  upon  that? — Tt  was  not 
carried,  but  the  society  continued ;  for  I  have 
a  report  on  the  6th  of  June,  in  consequence 
of  it.  The  next  was  a  meeting  of  delegates 
of  the  6Ui  of  June,  1793,  at  No.  31, 
Compton-street — there  were  three  divisions 
that  wished  for  Mr.  Wharton's  motion  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  be  printed. 

Was  any  thing  done  with  respect  to  Mr. 
Wharton's  motion  ?— I  have  no  remark  that 
any  thing  at  all  was  done,  notwithstanding  it 
was  so  recommended.  A  public  meeting  was 
then  talked  of;  to  advertise  five  for  sii 
o'clock. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £yiY.— Advised  or 
agreed  upon  ? — ^I  shall  come  to  that  presently. 
I  forget  whether  it  was  determined  upon  at 
that  time,  but  there  was  a  meeting  which  fol* 
lowed  afterwards ;  this  is  the  beginning  of 
it ;  it  was  agreed  to  admit  every  division. 

Mr.  Bower. — What  was  the  proposition?-^ 
To  advertise  a  public  meeting-;  and  that  it 
should  be  advertised  to  meet  at  five  o*ciock^ 
but  the  intention  was  to  nraet  and  b^n  upon 
buaineaa  at  six ;  a  motion  ftom  diviaioD  No.  98^ 
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that  the  thanks  of  the  coramittee  he  given  to 
Mr.  Wharton  for  his  motion  and  speech. 

Mr.  ErtAine.— Mr.  Wharton  the  member 
of  parliament? — Yes ;  and  it  was  agreed  to  be 
printed,  and  the  thanks  to  be  published  in 
four  papers,  the  Courier,  Chronicle,  GazeU 
leer,  and  Ledger. 

'  Mr.  Boater. — ^Does  it  appear  by  your  mi- 
nutes whether  it  was  only  to  be  published,  or 
have  you  any  farther  entry  respecting  what  was 
to  be  done  besides  pubtishing? — I  have  this  me- 
ftiorandum,  that  it  was  to  be  put  once  in  each 
paper ;  that  is  to  say,  that  it  was  to  be  adver- 
tised four  times ;  it  was  likewise  agreed  that 
there  should  be  some  comments  made  upon 
it,  and  a  special  committee,  to  draw  it  up,  of 
five  of  the  delegates ;  it  was  to  be  an  open 
committee,  and  to  meet  at  six  o'clock  on 
Monday — ^A  letter  from  Leeds,  a  delegate 
meeting,  May  the  30th,  1793,  a  societv  lately 
sprung  up,  sent  by  the  recjuest  of  the  Sheffield 
society,  to  correspond  with  all  societies,  and 
hedged  ours^  although  only  900,  yet  are  deter- 
Biined  to  mstract  all  their  neighbours — 
Thomas  Hanly,  secretary,  it  was  mstituted 
the.27th  of  November,  1799. 

Have  you  any  mijiutes  of  the  13th  or  the 
15th . of  June  ^-The  15th  of  June  I  have. 

You  have  not  any  of  the  ISth  ? — No. 

Do  you  recollect  any  thing  about  the  ISth 
from  your  memory?—!  do  not. 

Then  to  the  15th ;  that  was,  I  believe,  a 
meeting  of  delegates,  at  No.,  31  Compton- 
street  ? — I  believe  it  was;  it  was  recommended 

that  an  advertisement 

•  Do  you  know  whom  it  was  recommended 
by  ?— I  have  not  a  memorandum  of  that — 
Resolved,  that  our  thanks  be  given  to  J.  Whar- 
ton for  his  speech  on  the  list  of  May,  to 
restore  the  constitution  of  1088.  We  earnestly 
exhort  him  to  persevere  in  the  cause  of  the 
people,  and  doubt  not,  notwithstanding  the 
contumelious  silence  of  the  majority,  it  will 
have  its  due  weight  with  the  people. 

Mr.  £rsftine.— Read  that  again. — An  ad-r 
vertisemtnt  for  Monday— Resolved,  our 
thanks  to  J.  Wharton  for  the  speech  he  made 
on  the  31st  of  May— I  believe  he  spoke  his 
speech  on  the  31st  of  May— to  restore  the 
constitution  of  1688;  we  earnestly  exhort 
him  to  persevere  in  the  cause  of  the  people, 
and  doubt  not,  notwithstanding  Uie  contume- 
Jious  silence  of  the  majority,  it  will  have  its 
due  weight  with  the  people.    Agreed  we  will 

five  our  decided  support  to  every  measure 
rought  forward    to  restore   our  rights  as 
at  1688.    Resolved,  that  the  thanks  of  the 
LcHidon  Corresponding  Society  be  given  — 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre, — Was    this  a 
meeting  of  deleeates  >— Yes. 

■  Mr.  Bover.— It  is  all  at  meetings  of  dele- 
gates^ unless  I  shall  mark  it  as  some  other 
meeting* 

l5ffMm.'— Resolved  that  thanks  be  given  to 
the  twelve  men  that  voted  with  Mr.  Wharton 
the  6th  of  June— The  Constitutional  Society 
for  information  have  publi^ed  ten  thousand 


of  Mr.  Wliarton*s  speech  correct— Mr.  Mar- 
garot  will  get  one  thousand  for  us. 

Have  you  any  thing  farther  of  that  meet- 
ing ? — ^Nothing  more. 

About  this  time  did  you  for  any  period  cease 
to  be  a  delegate?  Was  there  any  division 
upon  what  you  have  been  last  reading? — I  do 
not  recollect  that  there  was. 

-Mr.  Erskine. — ^Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
vou  recollect  theVe  was  not  ? — My  answer  is', 
if  there  had  been  any  thing  of  the  sort,  I 
should  have  made  a  memorandum  if  any 
thing  particular ;  I  do  not  recollect  that  there 
was  an^  thinz  of  a  division,  but  I  remember  it 
was  said  by  Margarot— — — 

Mr.  Erskine. — Is  that  in  your  note?-*-No; 
I  am  going  to  tell  you  my  recollection.  Ho 
said  he  would  get  a  thousand  for  the  London 
Corresponding  Society ;  but  I  have  no  minute 
of  that;  if  you  mean  to  put  that  down  as 
my  minute,  I  shall,  when  you  come  to  exa- 
mine me,  show  you  it  is  no  minute  of  mine. 
Mr.  Bover.— You  ceased  to  be  a  delegate 
for  some  period  after  this  time  ?  this  is  the 
last  meeting  of  delegates  you  attended  for 
some  months?— I  attended  on  the  ISth  of 
June. 

We  have  got  to  the  15th.— Then  it  must  be 
the  15th. 

•  After  that  time  you  ceased  to  be  a  delegate 
for  some  time,  did  not  you  ? — ^It  was  so. 

Were  you,  at  any  time  in  the  month  of 
September,  present  at  any  division  meeting  ? 
—Yes. 

'    What  time  in  September  ?— I  think  it  was 
the  95th. 

Upon  the  95th  of  September,  did  you 
attend  any  division  meeting,  and  where  ? — I 
attended  the  division  No.  93. 

Where  did  that  division  meet  ? — I  do  not 
recollect  the  name  of  the  place;  it  was  in  a 
kind  of  court  or  garden  near  Bunhill-row;'  it 
^oes  out  from  Blue  Anchor-alley;  and  there 
IS  another  narrow  alley  to  it,  wnich  I  do  not 
know  the  name  of. 

It  was  in  some  little  place  or  alley  near 
Bunhill-row,  Moorfields  f — ^Yes ;  It  was  re- 
ported that  a  new  society  was  formed  at 
Coventry,  and  that  they  were  increased  very 
much  in  the  last  month.  It  was  reported  that 
there  was  a  new  division  of  the  London  Cor- 
responding Society ;  that  they  took  Number 
10,  which  had  ceased  prior  to  this  time,  and 
met  in  the  Grove,  Banoy- leg- walk,  and  it  vfas 
said  they  were  very  violent. 

Said  at  that  meeting  ?— Yes ;  that  was  the 
teport  from  one  delegate  of  the  division. 

A  new  division? — No;  a  division  had 
branched  off,  and  took  Number  10,  that  had 
ceased  prior  to  this  time,  and  they  met  at  the 
Grove,  Buidy-lec-walk.  This  b  a  report 
from  one  of  the  division  of  a  ^ntleman  that 
lives  at  Walworth,  who  is  gomg  to  join  the 
London  Cocresponding  Society :  and  it  is  at 
the  same  time  observed,  that  he  wrote  the 
offensive  play-bill,  the  guillotine,  his  name  is 
Crudeo.   It  was  stated  in  the  course  of  the 
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evening,  in  the  information  that  they  endea* 
voured  to  bring  forward  of  dilTerent  circum- 
stances, it  was  stated  in  that  way,  and  it  was 
followed  up  by  a  remark  from  the  same  per* 
3on,  that  many  people  supposed  that  he  was 
employed  by  the  Convention  in  France. 

Were  any  other  papers  brought  forward  ? — 
It  was  reported  that  there  was  a  petition  to 
the  king  brought  forward  at  the  last  meeting 
of  delegates;  but  that  it  was  declared  treason- 
able by  Mr.  Vaughan^  in  consequence  of 
which  another  was  to  be  drawn  up. 

When  you  say  it  was  treasonable,  do  you 
mean  to  say  that  that  was  Mr.  Vaughan's 
opinion?— It  was  reported  bv  several  that  Mr. 
Vatiehan  had.given  that  as  nts  opinion. 

Was  any  thmg  done  upon  that  ?— That  is 
all. 

Did  the  delegate  report  any  thing  farther^ 
after  it  was  ibuod  that  thai  petition  was  sup- 
posed to  be  treasonable  ? — Only  that  another 
was  to  be  drawn  up. 

.  Was  there  any  thing  farther  done  at  that 
meetine  ?•— I  have  no  memorandum  of  any 
thing  else. 

Or  have  you  any  recollection  ?  if  not,  go  on 
to  the  next  meeting,  which  was  on  the  7th  of 
October. — The  report  of  the  delegate  was, 
that  there  were  eighteen  new  members  made 
that  week. 

That  was  at  the  division  meeting? — Yes^ 
the^  same  division  meeting,  Oct.  7tb,  that  a 
Mr.  Bell,  who  was  at  Brighton,  was  going  to 
Ireland,  and  would  introduee  a  correspon- 
dence with  the  societies  there,  from  the  Lon- 
don Corresponding  Society.  At  the  last 
roeetinff  of  oelegates  a  petition  was  brought 
forward  or  agitated,  was  brought  forward, 
discussed,!  suppose,  against  the  war,  nothing 
more  is  said  of  that.  Hodgson  was  chose 
president,  and  Hardy  was  continued  secre- 
tary :  the  next  is  November  the  5th. 

Before  you  go  to  November  the  5th,.  were 
you  present  at  any  other  meeting,  at  Hackney, 
or  any  other  place  ? — Yes. 

At  what  time  wks  that— it  has  indeed  been 
proved  to  be  the  Sith  of  October? — I  do  not 
recollect  the  da^  of  the  month  that  that 
meeting  was,  but  it  was  to  elect  two  delegates 
to  send  down  to  the  Convention  at  Scotland. 

Were  two  delegates  elected  at  that  meet- 
ing?—Yes. 

Who  were  they  ?— Margarot  and  Gerrald,  I 
think. 

Who  appeared  as  president  of  the  society 
At  that  tiraef-^-Uodgson. 

Where  was  this  meeting? — At  a  house  in 
ilackney-road,  the  election  was  in  a  garden 
behind  the  house. 

Was  Mr.  Hai^y  at  that  meetine  in  Hackney- 
road  ?'*«I  think  he  was,  but  I  wUl  not  be 
|>ositive. 

What  meeting  were  you  at  on  the  dth  of 
November? — Division,  Nov  S,  the  dek^te 
jreportedt  that  Hodgson  had  resigned,  and 
liiat  Baxter  was  chosen  chairmaa ;  be  then 
reported  thai  Margarot  aad  Gerrald  went  to 


Scotland,  the  SOth  of  October^  and  that  the 
fund  was  veiy  low,  the  subecrij^ion  not  equal 
to  the  expenses. 

Where  was  this? — At  the  same  place  near 
Btmhill-row;  the  next  report  was  that. a 
second  delegate  should  be  chose  from  each 
division,  to  form  a  sub-committee,  to  revise 
the  constitution,  and  to  meet  every  Friday,  at 
No.  3],  Compton-street;  the  next  report  was 
of  a  new  society  formed  at  Bristol;  the  next 
that  colonel  Macleod,  and  Mr.  Sinclair,  were 
gone  as  del^ates  to  Edinburgh,  from  the 
ConstitutionaTSociety;  the  next  meeting  was 
November  the  19th. 

Before  you  get  to  November  the  19tb,  were 
there  any  reports  made  upon  the  5th  of  No- 
vember, respecting  Franklow  ? — I  have  bo 
memorandum  of  that. 

Do  you  recollect  any  thine  stated  about 
Fmnklow,  upon  the  5th  of  November? — I 
recollect  it  being  said,  that  there  was  going  to 
he  an  associatiOD  formed  at  Lambeth,  for  the 
purpose  of  learning  their  exercise. 

Recollect  all  the  circumstances  that  you  can» 
lespectioff  that. 

Mr.  GiA5t.— Let  us  understand  that  yott 
have  no  memorandum  of  this? — ^No. 

Mr.  Boa/tr. — Do  you  recollect  any  othrr 
circumstance  that  was  to  attend  that  meeting? 
^I  understood  that  they  were^ing  to  fomx 
themselves  into  different  societies. 

Of  whom  were  those  societies  to  be  torn* 
posed  ? — 1  was  going  to  say  a  plan  was 
forming  for  those  societies  to  learn  their 
exercise  at  different  places  all  over  London^ 
and  that  it  was  to  be  confined  to  the  London 
Corresponding  Society. 

Do  you  recollect  any  thing  farther  bein^ 
said  about  the  plan  ? — ^Not  particularly. 
Afterwards  it  was  more  particuUu'ly  brought 
forward ;  but  I  have  not,  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection,  any  thing  more. 

The  plan  was  not  at  tint  time  completed  i 
— No,  the  forming  of  the  society,  and  bov 
they  were  to  meet,  to  cany  it  on,  was  not  a| 
that  time  mature  to  the  best  of  ray  lecollec* 
tion,  but  this  was  said,  that  ther^  was  a  variety 
of  people  that  did  mtend  to  learn  their  exer^ 
cise,  but  this  at  Lambeth  was  the  only  one 
that  was  mentioned. 

There  was  no  association  formed  but  the 
Lambeth?— No,  but  it  came  out  af^erwards^ 
and  probably,  it  will  not  be  improper  la  men- 
tion it  here,  that  there  were  members  of  th^ 
London  Correspopdina  Societ^r,  that  had  a 
desire  of  introducing  Uie  exercise  ^mong  the 
London  Corresponding  Societies  divisions  on 
different  nights,  from  the  night  that  the  divi* 
sions  met  on  different  evenii^. 

Was  that  agreed  to  or  otherwise  ?— It  waa 
r^ected  at  No.  83,  but  this  is  only  aatici* 
pating  it. 

It  will  come  better  in  its  order  by  and  by  ; 
who  was  president  of  tbia  society,  on  the  5th 
of  November,  chaiitaan  of  the  delegates,  and 
so  on  ?— The  report  of  that  division  meeting 
was  at  the  first  oommiltee  night  of  the  4ek« 
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glety  Hodgson  had  r^gned  the  cfaair>  and 
ater  was  chosen  chairman. 
Were  you  present  at  any  meeting  upon  the 
tSttTof  November?  — that   is  a  division 
meeting. 
Of  which  division  ? — No.  9$. 

•  Where  was  it  ^-^  At  the  same  place. 

•  What  was  done  at  that  meeting? — Read  a 
letter  from  Norwich,  signed  W.  Cole,  from 
all  the  societies  there,  approving  of  the  Con* 
mention  at  Edinburgh,  and  requesting  a  con- 
atamt  correspondence;  financesare  very  low, 
they  want  to  get  a  second  subscription  in 
wder  to  support  the  delecates  in  Sootland. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £yre. — Do  you  mean 
the  finances  at  Norwich  or  of  your  society } — 
From  Norwich,  and  then  here  seems  a  kind  of 
instruction  to  uio  delegates,  requesting  them 
to  visit  all  the  societies  in  Scotland. 

Mr.  frifcine.— Let  me  take  that  down  in 
irour  own  words ;  there  seems  a  sort  of  in* 
•truction  from  the  dele£[ates  requesting  them 
to  visit  all  the  sodelies  tn  Scotland  ? 

Lord  Chief  Justice  E^re^ — How  do  you 
atate  that? — The  finances  are  very  low,  in 
order  to  get  a  second  subscription,  in  order  to 
aupport  the  delegates  in  Scotland,  the  instmo- 
tton  is  with  npixd  to  a  letter  that  has  been 
sent  to  the  delegates  recjuesting  them  to  visit 
all  the  societies  m  Scotland,fhere  is  something 
that  I  gathered  frt>m  the  delegate^  reporting  it 
from  the  committee  of  delegatea. 

Mr.  Boafer.*-That  was  the  tegular  way  of 
making  these  reports ;  the  common  ordinary 
course  of  the  society  ? 

Lord  Chief  Justiee  £yre« — Is  this  that  you 
atate  about  the  instnictions  part  of  the  letter, 
or  what  was  done  by  the  society  upon  the 
letter  ?^Done  by  the  society. 

Mr.  Enkine, — It  must  nave  been  some- 
tiling,  he  savs,  but  we  iiave  not  heard  what  it 
must  have  been  ? — It  was  reported  that  the 
finances  were  ver^r  low,  and  tney  want  to  gel 
a  second  subscription  to  support  the  delegates 
JO  Sootland. 

•  Lord  Chief  Justice  £«re.^That  was  part  of 
the  Norwich  letter?^!  thought  so  at  first, 
but  looking  at  it  asain  I  rather  conceive  that 
this  is  the  report  of  a  delegate  from  the  com- 
mittee of  delegates. 

Mr.  £rs^*fie.— There  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of 
slistruction,    concerning   something  that  I 

Sthered-  from  a  delesate,  who  collected  it 
)m  the  committee  of  delegates,  I  thought 
H  was  the  Norwich  letter  first,  but  k>oking  at 
k  again,  I  rather  conceive— what  do  yon  con* 
ceive? 

LyncM.— That  the  finances  of  the  Corres- 
ponding Society  were  low,  and  that  they 
wanted  a  second  subscription  to  support  the 
delegates  in  Scotland. 

Lofd  Chief  Justipie  JTyre^— Then  what  was 
meant  about  instruetionsf— The  instructions 
were  in  a  letter  that  had  been  sent,  but  by 
whom  I  have  no  memorandum  here,to  the  de- 
kntea  to  visit  all  the  societies  in  Scotland. 

Xord  Chief  Justice  J!yre.<— J>o  jau  aiean 
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that  there  was  an  instmction  sent  to  them  in 
a  letter  ?— I  do ;  it  was  reported  by  the  dele- 
gates, that  there  was  going  to  be  a  second 
general  meeting  to  be  held  at  Edinburgh,  but 
afterward&itwaa  altered  and  intended  to  be 
held  at  Glasgow  instoad.of  £dinlHii|;hr 

Mr.  Bovcr.-^Thia  is  the  |«tb  of  November  } 
—Yes. 

When  were  you  re-elected,  if  ever  you  weio 
re-elected,  a  delegate  from,  any  of  thoae  divW 
sions? 

Mr.  Bovsr.— We  have  the  letter  which  has 
been  read  of  the  8th  of  November,  ftom  tho 
prisoner,  to  the  delegates  in  Scotland. 

Mr.  GiMs.— Have  not  you  some  oolea  yoif. 
have  gone  tiwough  ?<— Yes,  I  haaeput  them  in 
my  pocket 

Mr.  Gibbi.^1  desire  to  look  aL  them  f 

The  WUma  delhen  tkem  to  Mb\  Gihht^ 
t^ngf-^l  presume  you  ^vnll  give  them  me 
again. 

Mr.  Oihln, — ^What  reason  have  you,  sir,  to 
suppose  tliat  I  will  not  give  them  to  you 
B£Bm? — ^If  yoD  mix  them,  it  may  be  unpoa^ 
mle  for  me  to  arrange  then  again* 

Mr.  Gib^. — You  have  given  me  these 
papers,  mark  them  1,  3, 8, 4. 

Mr.  Bamer. — ^I  beg  to  eo  through  my  exa- 
minatiop;  do  not  be  marking  papers  while  I 
am  examining  yon:  put  them  in  your 
pocket  till  we  nave  done.  You  were  elected 
a  delegate  again  at  what  time  ^— The  foe| 
meeting  I  attended  of  the  delegates,  being 
re-elected,  was  on  the  td  of  January,  17M* 

Was  Mr.  Hardy  a  new.  member,  wheis 
you  attended  as  a  new  memberIU.-He  was 
secretary. 

Afler  you  re-commenced  a  delegate  ?<^Yea4 

Now  go  to  the  9d  of  January,  1794?— The 
first  is  Uie  election  of  delegates  I  believe,  t 
need  not  read  them  over;  the  fint  resolis- 
tion  was  to  remove  the  committee  room  to 
No.  a.  New  Compton-  street ;  to  remove  the 
meeting  of  delegates  to  No.  S,  New  Comptoi^ 
street ;  then  a  resolution  was  passed,  that  no 
person  but  what  had  belonged  three  montlis 
to  the  society,  was  eligible  to  be  elected  a 
dele^le ;  it  was  agreed  to  draw  up  a  hand- 
bill,  approving  of  the  conduct  of  the  delegatea 
in  Sicotisod,  and  a  censure  on  the  magistrates ; 
to  distribute  one  thousand  in  Edinburgh.* 

Was  this  a  delegate  meeting  ? — Yes,  to  cen- 
sure the  conduct  of  the  magistrates;  to  dis- 
tribute one  thousand  in  Edmburgh,  and  they 
were. to  be  sent  down  immediately. 

How  soon  were  they  to  be  sent  down?— 
To  the  best  of  mv  recollection  the  urgency 
was  explained  to  be  very  great;  and  I  think 
thev  were  to  be  sent  down  the  following 
night.  A  letter  was  read  from  Sheffield, 
signed  Willwm  Brown  Broomhead,  chairman, 
recommending  some  spirited  resolutions  to 
be  adopted  to  aupport  the  delegatea  imme- 
diately. 

Mr.  Uff  ikme.— Read  that  again  ?  •  -  A  report 
read  from  Sheffield,  William  Brown  Broom- 
head^  *'hftinnv  i  it  recommeads  some  spirited 
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reaohitioDft  to  be  adopted  to  nipfiort  the  dele- 
gates immediately,  and  it  likewise  says,  that 
ut  this  meeting  there  were  about  two  thousand ; 
1  believe  that  is  all  at  that  meeting ;  the  neit 
I  have  is  the  0th  of  January,  at  No.  3,  accord- 
ing to  the  resolution  at  New  Compton*  street 
'  At  which  meeting  I  believe  the  prisoner 
was  not  present,  was  he  ? — ^I  am  inclined  to 
think  he  was  there,  though  I  have  not  got 
bis  name  down,  I  have  the  names  of  a  variety 
of  deleeaies  and  other  people  that  were  to  be 
stewards  for  a  meeting  that  was  to  be  held  on 
the  SOth,  I  think. 

What  passed  at  the  meeting  ?  if  you  find  any 
thing  to  enable  you  to  say  that  the  prisoner 
was  there,  we  will  take  it  down ;  if  not,  we 
will  take  it  that  he  was  not  there? — ^A  general 
meeting  to  be  at  one  o'clock,  on  tbs  90th  in- 
stant, to  meet  Mr.  Gerrald,  and  have  a  dinner 
at  five  o'ck)ck,  at  the  Globe- tavern  in  the 
Strand. 

'One  o'clock,  on  what  day  ? — On  the  40th 
of  January,  a  sub-committee  was  formed  for 
4he  management  of  this  matter;  the  sub* 
committee  that  undertook  the  management 
of  it  firon  the  9th  to  the  90th,  were  Thelwall, 
Franklow,  and  Stiff;  the  names  of  the  stew- 
ards are,  John  Thelwall,  John  Agar. 

John  Agar,  have  you  the  christian  names  at 
full  length  in  your  minutes?-— I  may  be  mi»* 
taken  in  the  christian  name,  which  has  some- 
times happened,  but  I  have  it  John  Agar,  and 
Stewart  Kydd,  barristers,  John  Lovett,  H.  F. 
Harrison,  T.  Stiff,  Bartholomew  Peacock,  J. 
Philip  Franklow,  Thomas  Harris,  C.  Sinclair, 
J.  Powell,  W.  Waiiams,  Thomas  Mitcbel, 
John  Pearce,  Mattliew  Moore,  Wm.  Mo&tt^ 
and  J.  Martin,  attomev. 

Did  you  see  ^m.  MoAittr— Wm.  Mo£htt, 
it  was  said  was  a  delegate  of  the  convention 
at  Edinburgh*  Agreed,  that  tickets  for  the 
dinner  should  be  five  shillings,  those  that 
dined  were  to  pay  five  and  sixpence,  and  those 
that  did  not  dine,  paid  six-pence  for  those 
tickets. 

Have  you  any  minute  of  any  sub-com- 
mittee?— a  subcommittee  to  draw  up  a  letter, 
and  send  to  all  the  societies,to  unite  them  all 
in  one  general  sense  in  an  address  to  the 
public,  on  their  invaded  rights  bv  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  magistrates  at  Edinburgh.  It 
was  mentioned  at  that  meetine,  that  they 
should  discuss  the  conduct  of  the  right 
honourable  Mr.  Dundas,  respecting  the  trials 
of  the  delegates  in  £dinburgn.. 

Who  were  to  be  the  sub-committee  fi>r  the 
purposes  of  drawing  up  this  letter,  and  dis- 
cussing his  conductf — I  have  not  got  down 
the  names  of  the  committee. 

Lord  Chief  Justke  Eyre ^Was  it  a  different 

sub-committee,  from  the  sub-committee  that 
was  to  manage  the  dinner?— Yes;  the  next 
minute  that  I  have  got,  is  of  .the  20th  of 
January,  at  the  Globe-tavern. 


*  See  the  Minutes  of  the  British  Conven- 
tion, anl€^  Vol.  £3;  p.  392. 


Mr.  Bovfr.<^Have  you  no  Artber  minutea 
of  the  business  of  the  0th  of  January ;  you 
are  not  yet  come  to  the  sub-committee ;  is 
that  a  nunute  of  that  day,  or  of  the  9(Hh 
of  January? — It  is  on  the  same  day  a  sub* 
committee  to  be  chosen. 

Does  k  appear  that  aqy  sul>-committee  was 
chteen  on  that  day?— .There  was  a  sub-corn* 
mittee  chosen,  but  I  have  not  got  down  theif 
names. 

Was  there  any  plan  agreed  upon  to  be  pro« 
posed,  on  the  dOth  of  January,  respecting  the 
proceedings  of  this  sub- commitlee?-^!  nave 
read  over  what  I  have  got  down,  and  I  recol« 
lect  nothing  more. 

You  stated,  that  you  ceased  to  be  a  delegate 
from  Midsummer,  to  near  Christmas,  how 
came  yeu  to  cease  to  be  a  delegate  during 
that  time? — I  ceased  to  be  a  delegate,  in  con^ 
sequence  of  one  of  the  London  Corre^nding 
Society,  making  a  report  some  time  before^ 
that  1  was  a  spy  upon  the  society,  ancf  I  was 
tried  in  consequence  of  it,  I  think  on  the  ISth 
of  June,  I  WAS  tried  by  the  committee  of 
delqeates. 

\Vhat  was  the  result  of  your  trial  ? — ^I  was 
acquitted  by  a  very  great  majority. 

liaving  tieen  acquitted  by  a  m^rity,  yoir 
then  were  re-elected  a  delegate,  before  the 
time  you  have  last  been  speaking  of? — ^I  was 
re-elected,  the  next  meeting  I  attended  was 
the  «d  of  January,  U9t. 

Mr.  Enlunt. — ^When  was  it  that  you  were 
reported  to  be  a  spy,  and  were  tried?— I  think 
it  was  the  13th  or  J  une. 

Mr.  Bcmer. — ^Now  come  to  the  20th  of 
January ;  were  you  present  at  the  meeting  at 
the  Globe- tavern,  upon  the  80th  of  January  ^ 
— Yes,  a  meetins  the  30th  of  January,  at  the 
Globe  tavern,  J.  Martin,  president . 

What  time  did  you  go  to  the  Globe-tavern 
that  day  ?— I  went  to  the  Globe  Tavern,  be* 
fore  the  company  had  assembled,  or  business 
began,  but  I  do  not  recollect  precisely  the 
liour  they  were  assembling,  so  far  I  have  a 
veiy  clear  recollection,  in  Uie  one  pur  of  stairs 
room,  and  that  in  the  course  of  their  consults* 
tion,  and  talking  with  each  other,  that  the 
door  of  the  room  gave  way,  and  created  a  vast 
deal  of  confusion. 

In  consequence  of  that,  I  suppose,  they  did 
not  stav  in  the  room;  afler  tne  floor  gav» 
way,  where  did  they  go  next? — ^To  the  room 
above. 

Were  you  there  at  any  time  in  the  after- 
noon ? — I  was  there  before  the  business  be«;Any 
and  I  was  there  till  the  business  was  finished, 
and  the  resolutions  at  that  time  were  read, 
indeed  I  have  a  report  of  it  here. 

After  the  floor  of  that  room  had  given  way, 
and  it  was  necessaxy  therefore^  that  they 
should  adjourn,  and  they  had  got  into  the 
room  above  stairs,  where  did  the  chairman,  iS 
there  was  anv,  place  himself;  what  was  the 
situation  of  the  chairman?— -There  is  a  place 
for  the  musicians,  at  the  side  of  the  looip^  iu 
casethcKis  a  dance* 
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A  wit  of  balcony,  or  gallery? — Just  so, 
that  was  the  place  where  Mr.  Martin  was. 

Who  else  was  there  ?— There  were  Ramsey, 
Richter,  and  Thelwall. 

Was' the  prisoner  there  or  not? — ^The  pri- 
soner was  tnere  likewise,  but  he  did  not  stand 
in  the  front,  he  stood  behind. 

Who  stood  in  the  front  as  chairman? — 
Martin,  Thelwall,  Ramsey,  and  Richter. 

What  passed  at  that  meeting  ? — A  deal  of 
time  was  taken  up  by  the  report  of  Mr.  Ram- 
sey, the  short-hand  writer,  reporting  Marea- 
rot's  trial ;  next  was  carried  the  address  to  Uie 
nation;  there  was  then  an  adioumment  to 
dinner,  when  Thelwall  was  chairman,  and 
president. 
Were  ycMi  present  at  the  dinner? — ^Yes. 
In  the  same  house  that  day  was  it? — ^Yes.  ' 
AAer  the  business  was  over,  you  adjourned 
into^a  room,  to  dinner;  was  it  a  public  dinner  ? 
-^Tbeve  were  a  great  number  of  people  at  din- 
Ber,  and  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  it  was 
in  the  some  room,  however  i  will  not  say  that 
positively,  but  I  did  not  dine  with  the  large 
eompanv;  I  was  in  an  adjoining  room  with  a 
few  of  tne  company  who  could  not  get  seats ; 
I  came  into  the  large  room  afVer  I  had  dined. 
Was  the  prisoner  in  the  roooL  that  you 
came  into  afier  yeu  had  dined? — Yes. 

Was  Mr.  Thelwall  there?— Yes,  he  was 
chairman  at  the  dinner,  but  Martin  was  presi- 
dent at  the  meeting. 

What  passed  wEen  Martin,  and  Thelwall 
were  there,  afier  you  came  in  ?— All  the  re- 
port I  have  got  is  the  toasts  after  dinner. 

Were  there  any  resolutions  at  any  time 
made  in  reference  to  the  general  objects  of 
the 'society,  proposed  by  Thelwall,  and  agreed 
to  by  the  meeting,  there  assembled  ? — ^I  nave 
got  a  memorandum  here,  that  after  Mr.  Ram- 
sey's report  of  Mr.  Margaret's  trial,  that  next 
wasreao  and  carried,  the  Address  to  the  Nation, 
which  is  dated  at  the  Olobe- tavern,  although 
it  was  drawn  up  prior. to  that — ^If  I  were  to  see 
it,  I  should  know  what  resolutions  were  passed 
at  that  time,  that  is  the  only  remark  I  have 
got  made  of  it;  then  follows  the  dinner;  there 
were  several  people  in  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion that  I  aid  not  know,  but  conversation 
was  kept  ap  by  different  people  that  got  toge- 
ther; I  have  made  a  remark,  that  there  was 
▼ery  bold  language  made  use  of. 

Mr.  Gibbs. — ^Inis  was  a  meeting,  not  com- 
posed wholly  of  the  members  of  the  Corres- 
ponding Society. 
Mr.  Bo&er.-— Hardy  was  present. 
Mr.  Oibln, — ^But  he  is  speakine  of  conver- 
sation that  passed  from  people  there,  whom 
be  cannot  name. 

Mr.  Bover.— Were  you  present  at  any  dele- 
gate meeting,  any  where  on  the  SOth  of  Ja- 
nuary ?  No,  I  must  beg  you  to  eo  to  the  9Srd 
of  January,  I  must  not  pass  over  Uiat? — ^No.  3. 
New  Compton-street. 

Was  that  a  meeting  of  delegates,  on  the 
Sdrd  of  January  ?— -Yes. 
Was  the  prisoner  there,  or  not?— Yes* 
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Tell  us  what  passed  ? — ^It  was  recommended 
that  hand-bills  be  stuck  up  in  all  parts  of 
London,  saying  what  grievances  we  wish  to 
redress. 

Mr.  Enkine. — Moved  as  a  resolution,  do 
you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Bozpfr.— Agreed  by  the  delegates?—- 
Yes — the  next  thing  that  came  forward  was  a 
box  for  a  subscription,  for  the  support  of  the 
delegates,  tlie  amount  of  which  was,  IS/.  4s.  5d, 
the  box  was  opened  that  night,  and  there' 
were  nine  bad  snillines  in  it. 

One  of  the  Juty. — W  hat  was  the  subscription 
for  ? — ^I'he  support  of  the  delegates  in  Scot* 
land :  it  was  proposed  to  publish  the  names 
of  those  who  had  given  evidence  against  the 
patriots,  but  objected  to  by  Thelwall,  as  it 
may  produce  massacres ;  it  was  proposed  at* 
that  time,  to  choose  two  sub-delegates  to  at- 
tend the  perpetual  committee,  to  watch  the 
parliament  ewety  night,  and  all  to  meet  every 
Thursday,  but  for  the  sub-delegates  it  was  not' 
carried. 

Which  part  was  carried  ? — A  committee  was 
chose  on  that  night,  but  I  have  not  got  the 
names  of  them,  for  the  purpose  of  watching 
the  parliamentary  procoedines,  but  the  sub- 
delesates  part  was  not  carried ;  it  was  propo- 
sed that  that  committee  should  be  made  per- 
petual, but  I  have  no  memorandum  whether' 
ft  hat  was  carried  or  no. 

Was  anv  proposal  made  for  printing  any 
thing  P— I  have  mentioned,  it  viras  proposed  to 
publish  the  names  of  those  who  had  given 
evidence  against  the  patriots. 

You  do  not  recollect  any  thing  else? — ^I 
have  not  got  memorandums  of  atov  thing  else; 
it  was  recommended  that  hand-bills  should  be 
stuck  up,  saying,  what  grievances  we  sus- 
tained. 
You  do  not  recollect  any  thing  else  ? — ^No. 
Were  you  present  at  any  delegate  meeting 
upon  the  dOth  of  January  ? — Yes,  January  the 
SOth,  No.  3,  New  Compton-street. 

Was  Mr.  Hardy  there? — ^Yes — Division  No. 
1 1,  recommendea  to  divide  the  metropolis  into 
divisions,  and  to  open  the  divisions  to  all 
parts,  and  to  request  of  all  those  who  do  not 
oelong  to  us,  to  subscribe  for  the  delegates ; 
this  was  referred  to  the  constitutional  com- 
mittee. 

What  was  meant  by  openine  the  divisions 
to  all  parts  ?— The  opening  of  those  divisions 
was,  to  endeavour  to  have  meeting  houses  all 
over  London,  of  different  divisions  of  the  so- 
ciety, those  that  lived  nearest  to  a  place  of 
meeting,  it  was  recommended  to  them  to  at- 
tend at  the  meeting  nearest  to  them,  for  the' 
purpose  of  collecting  friends  round  about  near 
that  place  where  that  division  met,  and  so  all 
round  London. 

Were  any  number  of  persons  stated  or 
agreed  upon  to  compose  tnese  several  meet- 
ings?— ^No  particular  number  was  stated  at 
that  time,  they  always  held  in  idea  a  regula- 
tion which  they  had  before,  that  when  a  divi- 
sion was  more  than  thirty,  toty,  or  sixty,  that 
3  F 
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it  sbould  branch  off,  and  tben  have  a  new  I 
number ;  but,  however,  that  was  a  matter  that 
vas  very  little  attended  to. 

No  particular  number  were  to  your  know- 
le^e  proposed  ?~No ;  the  division  Nu.  13  re- 
commenaed  that  the  delegates  be  instructed  to 
advertiae^  and  reque&l  a  many  spirited  friends 
that  do  not  belong:  to  us  to  come  forward  and 
sul^cribe  to  the  support  of  the  dcl^ates. 

How  much  was  to  be  subscribed  ? — As  much 
as  they  could  prevail  upon  them  to  subscribe. 
Division  No.  8,  in  Rotherhithe,  wished  to 
know  if  they  should  remove  into  the  Borough, 
having  had  a  constable  with  them,  many 
have  lost  their  business^and  arc  afraid  of  press- 
gan£s.  The  next  was  thecal!  of  the  house. 
What  do  you  mean  by  the  call  of  the  house  ? 
— The  de^gates  attended  the  call  of  the 
house. 

•  Goon  to  the  oext.  after  that? — A  motion 
was  made  by  Thelwall  that  there  should  be  a 
Deroianent  comnditee  of  delegates  to  canaider 
of  measures  to  be  pursued  during  the  present 
posture  of  affiurs,  and  to  be  a  secret  one ;  those 
of  the  general  committee  of  delegates  chose, 
to  be  fifled  up  by  other  delegates^  and  they 
were  to  be  invested  with  a  discretionary  power 
ta  rep^t  to  the  committee. 
.  To  what  committee  ? — To  the  committee  of 
delegates;  but  the  committee  of  delegates 
had  a  power  to  dissolve  them  whoi  they 
pleased. 

Was  it  mentioned  of  whom  the  secret  com- 
mittee were  to  consist  ?*^They  were  MarUn, 
Baxter,  Williams^  ThelwaU,  aad  Moore ;  that 
Mas  carried  uhanraiously. 

Was  there  any  secreUury  appointed  to  the 
secret  committee  ? — ^None. 

What  was  to  be  the  power  of  the  secret 
committee P — The  secret  committee  was  to 
consider  of  what  measures  were  necessary  to 
.be  adof^ed  at  that  time,  and  so  long  as  they 
should  sit,  according  to  the  measures  that 
were  adopted  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
.  What  were  they  to  do,  were  they  them- 
selves to  carry  any  measure  into  effect,  or  how 
'Vere  they  to  act?— The  secret  committee  was 
to  have  a  power  to  call  the  general  committee 
of  delegates  together  when  they  saw  it  was 
necessary,  and  at  any  time,  or  at  any  place. 
This  was  agreed  to  also. 

What  was  the  next  thing  that  was  carried  ? 
— A  sub-committee  of  three  to  consider  of  the 
best  mode  to  increase  subscriptions  for  the 
delegates  in  Scotland ;  this  was  referred  to  the 
secret  committee  with  full  powers. 

What  was  the  next  thing  done  ?-— There 
was  a  letter  from  Margarot,  but  I  have  no 
memorandum  whether  it  was  read  or  not. 
Nor  of  the  substance  of  it,  have  you  f — No. 
Then  go  on  to  the  next. — It  was  proposed 
by  Theiwall  that  a  conunittee  of  two,  as  a 
committecLof  exigence,  should  report  to  the  ge- 
neral committee. 

How  was  that  committee  of  exigence  to  be 
fonned,  two  from  all  the  societies,  or  how  to 
hiifiinsiedf«^I  have  it^down  hece^pA  eoi»- 


mitlee  of  two  as  a  eommltl^e  of  cftigeaceta 
report  to  the  general  commitleey  bufcootloi 

riblish  any  thmg:  but  this  was  withdrawn — 
have  here  a  letter  dated  the  9ath  of  Jiuniary 
1794,  from  Old  Friends  New  Revive^  that 
they  had  collected  as  many  friends  as  poKNbley 
and  would  publish  their  sentimeots;  ihaft 
they  are  increasing  the  Brislol  Socic^  for 
Constitutional  InformatioD. 

Old  Friends  New  Revived  ?—Th^  describe 
themselves  so  in  Clie  letter^— On  the  6th  of 
February  there  wa9  a  meeting  of  delegiftea. 

Was  Mr.  Hardy  there  ?— -Yes,  he  waa.-* 

The  first  thing  that  was  mentioned  theie  wa^ 

that  a  letter  was  received  finom.  citicen  Stiff 

with  respect  to  his  going  down  to  RotherMbty, 

on  accbuikt  of  tlie  society  eslablialied  them 

being  di8turfaed.^MotiaD  fipan  the  pemaiwDt 

dommittee  to  nominate  othera  i&  tmr  phncs, 

it  being  a  secret  cooin|ittM»  and  tlMae  ^ 

are  to  M  appointed  aie  not  ta  b«  ' 

This  was  bioughl  fofwatd  by  th* 

miltee^  flawing  that  bens  %  u 

tee  they  had  found  out  ml  it    ^^  _ 

out,  and  thcnrfbie  they  ap^lkA^to  ths 

mtttee  of  dakeBln  lo  dmohm  thovv  «m| 

^ve  then  p(t«K»  tA  chooae  aQOllMfi  ooouniu 

tee  in  thttrplaoe;  and  they  likewise  winwtod 

that  they  might  not  he  oonpelted  te  nnne 

the  nameBottboieperMHiathatwevetefiHm 

the  n^.  committee.  DioMemlie.  lUieoMn^ 

mended  the  comnuttee  to  oeosider  of  the«* 

t^tion  of  Hodfl^n  aUdhia  wife^hewas  net 

among  thelelons,  and  deprived  of  teeing  tab 

friends:  this  naa  sent  back  on  aoconnl  ofUM^ 

lewoess  of  our.fundsy  beingebUeod to  tefpoit 

our  delegates.  ' 

What  delegatotN-Dclegales  in  Seolhnd:^ 
Motion  fitom  dinrkion  Stf^,  thai  the  nanca  of 
those  who  have  suhsqcihed  for  the  dittBreeid 
weavers  be  printed,  and  to  be  potted  up;  thee 
was  not  carried.  A  letter  waa  veoeived  in  a 
parcel  from  Sheffield  ftom  Maigaratto  Herdy^ 
dated  the  7  th  of  January.  A  letter  famtk  SheC 
fielcL  dated  the  90tk  of  January,  Jbteph 
Scofield  the  bearer,  recommended  to  spend  all 
his  time  in  the  societies.  A  letter  waa  recerr- 
ed  from  Cerrald,  recommending  them  to  send 
down  a  short-hand  witter  to  take  hb  trial* 

Was  any  thing  done  ufMm  that  letter  firon 
6errald|  about  appointing  a  short-hand 
writer?— It  was  mentioned  that  Mr.  Barns^ 
cha^d  forty  pounds  for  taking  Mar^wot's 
trial;  Jenkins  who  was  reeommended  cannot 
go.  Siblev,  in  Goswell-street,  to  be  applied, 
to,  to  go  down,  and  if  he  was  not  prevailed 
upon  to  go.  Hardy  should  appoint  somebody 
to  go  down. 
What  passed  upon  the  90th  of  Fehruaty  P-— 
The  delegate  of  division  18,  made  a  motion 
to  reprint  the  Rights  of  Swine,  and  ordered  it 
to  be  printed  by  Pearce,*— Motion  by  Fearce, 
that  a  committee  of  seven  be  apnointed  to  re- 
vise the  new  constitution,  and  roport  next 
Thursday  evening.  Resolved,  that  my  thou* 
sand  hand-bUIs  of  lord  Stanhope's  spwcb  re« 
8pecting.ilie  foseing  tvoeps  be  panted  i  to«re- 
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tiirahlaitbuah%tndtoeiignvetiie  doetrioe 
upon  our  faearU,  mud  tmnfinit  H  to  our  pos- 
Urity. 

Amr  this  time  yoiiceftsed  to  be  a  delegate, 
or  ahertly  efterweras?— Yes. 

ThiS'is  the  eiib^tafice  of  whet  yoa  colleeted 
during  the  time  you  weire  e  deleflftte  ?— Yes. 

Howteesteeydtte  Uiemtarin  tfau-sodety  > 
«*«^y  meieeudcMiti 

Wlietto  jrour  ImMiiessf — An  ironmongery 
emd  in  the  eomndssHm  Itne* 

How  did  you  becomes  member?— I  wes 
iftlbe  ei|A  of tiie  Meuftion-holBse,  when  the 
division  rfo.  IS,  had  a  meeting  there ;  I  knew 
nothing  at  el)  of  it^  but  the  k^diord  had  one 
of  tlieir  printed  resolutions  civen  to  himi  and 
i  fecftteited  the  fliTour  of  Toolcing  at  it^  smd 
apoD  SMing  it,  mj  remark  to  faim  was,  that 
it  was  a  socieU  mrmed  for  overturning  the 
MBetitutioki  of  this  country,  and  I  advised  him 
by  fl6  teeads  toiufier  them  to  meeft  there  any 
More,<for  ifhedid^he  would  certainly  have 
to  licence  taken  awiiy. 

Then  you  made  yourself  a  member  of  the 
iocie^(  Imw  did  you  get  admitted  ?— I  went 
tip  to  the  society  the  stale  evening  along  with 
two  other  gentlemen  that  were  &ere.  I  un- 
derstood uiat  ftny  perton  tnight  go  into  the 
tootn;  there  had  been  two  or  three  had  at- 
tempibd  it,  tlttielbre  tlity  appointed  a  door 
ioeeper  to  admit  noAe  but  those  that  were 
SDembei% ;  one  ef  the  society  endeavoured  to 
Vam  meeuti  beweter  i  went  in,  and  had  some 
eoBi^ersatkm  witli  the  president,  whose  name 
was  Watson,  and  who  was  at  that  time  su(^ 
■posed  to  be  aeci^eiaiy  to  lord  George  Gordon; 
wewe)e  charged  with  jsitetrapting  the  com- 
ply t  I  asleed  jiaxdon  of  the  society,  Mitmg. 
I  did  not  mean  to  do  ^ny  thmg  of  the  kind, 
but  onderstknding  the  society  was  on  a  public 
firound,  I  should  uo  much  oblieed  to  them 
tor  one  of  their  reseltiHions,  and  uien  I  atiould 
leave  them  to  their  own  deKbetations. 

Then  you  were  admitted  a  member  in  con- 
aequence  of  what  you  had  observdd  ?^-Yes ; 
tlie  following  nigh^  in  Nei^gate-street. 

fieorge  ll^namcross-exaimned  by  Mr.  ErtJdnk, 

Mr.  Ertkine,-^!  have  very  little  to  trouble 
you  with,  for  Mr.  Bower  has  very  kmdly  put 
tfcto  fjuestkms  to  you  which  I  was  disposed  to 
]mt ;  I  think  you  say  you  are  in  the  commis- 
mh  line?— what  sort  of  commission  line? 
^•'^oth  in  the  Birmingham  and  Sheffield. 

At  this  moment  ale  you  N->Not  now. 

kldw  leti|;  is  it  since  yon  #ere  in  this  eom- 
-mMen  line  f --I  have  been  in  the  commission 
Une,  and  am  in  the  eommission  line  now. 

I  thought  ydu  etfda  moment  ago,  not  now? 
^^I  have  authotity  to  sell  by  commiaslonfiom 
^dUferent  peophs,  iHit  I  do  not  keep,  or  have 
mny  Mock  left  withttieby  any  manumctmer  at 
iBe  preeent  momeov. 

I shcAM  think  ydu  hif«eherdly  icuurs  to 
'eoeeem  yMrielf  wHh  these  tort  of  ttafisae- 
Cte^  "hat^  ydli  f'-a  rant  eertaiUlt  leisute, 
'ttid  ifi  an  to  imiMNIr  jfM  how  It  iattallfaave 


directed  myself  to  the  badness,  I  thaXL  answer 
you  in  a  very  candid  manner,  and  tell  you, 
that  I  am  makme  an  application  ibr  a  busi- 
ness in  the  East-India  hne ;  that  is,  to  attend 
at  the  oofifeo^hooses  to  take  Orders  from  the 
captains  and  mates,  and  di£ferent  officers  oh 
board,  but  I  do  that  business  on  my  ownao^ 
count* 

How  lonjg  is  it  since  yon  first  conceived 
this  plan, — ^it  certainly  is  a  reputable  one,  and 
I  don't  find  fault  with  it  ;-~how  tone  is  it  since 
yon  set  yourself  to  this  inquiry?--ln  a  smaH 
degree  I  have  done  it  for  I  suppose  these 
seven  years. 

Talang  orders  for  captains  and  mates,  and 
so  on,  in  a  small  degree?— Yes;  till  the  last 


How  long  is  it  since  you  did  any  business  of 
that  sort  ? — ^The  last  seasoO. 

And  the  season  before,  and  so  on,  for  the 
last  seven  years  f^^l  never  did  so  much  as  I 
did  the  last  season. 

You  were  an  xronrobnger  originally  ? — Yes^ 
I  was  brought  up  to  that. 

Wh^re  might  your  shop  be  ?— I  first  of  all 
had  a  Warehouse  in  Wood-street ;  I  removed 
from  one  house  in  Wood. street  to  another,  and 
from  thence  to  Walbrook,  where  I  have  been 
ever  since. 

You  keep  a  shop  open  there  now  of  course  ? 
—Yes. 

You  do  f-- Yes. 

You  have  always  kept  your  shop  open  theA 
not#ithstandiag  this  collateral  business  at  the 
East-India  house,  in  the  commission  line  ?*^ 
I  have  always  kept  a  warehouse  for  wholesale 
business;  I  have  never  l>een  in  the  rctaU 
way  since  I  lef\  Shrimpton  and  company. 

You  were  very  much  alarmed  ibr  the  safety 
of  the  constitation  of  the  country  upon  reading 
a  paper  I  think  that  your  landlord  had  shown 
you  P— Yes. 

Should  you  know  that  paper  if  you  saw  it  ? 
—Yes 

It  is  the  **  Resolnt wns"  I  believe  .'—Yes ;  the 
resolutions  and  address.  It  is  the  address 
that  was  brought  out  a(\er  the  original  one  I 
stated  in  the  montlvof  March  1792,  that  was 
too  small ;  afterwards  it  became  more  volu- 
minous, and  it  has  been  made  use  of  from  Uiat 
time  to  the  present. 

Mr.  Ationm  OeneraL — ^I  should  suppose 
it  was  that  of'^the  9d  of  May  ? — ^No ;  it  was 
theMthofMay,  t708. 

Mr.  Enkine, — [showing  a  printed  paper  to 
the  witness]  is  that  the  pa|)er  r — Yes,  it  is. 

You  were  alarmed,  and  immediately  said  to 
your  landlofd,  that  tliis  was  a  society  which 
would  bring  on  the  destruction  of  this  con- 
atitutioD,  ami  of  course^  as  a  good  suliject,  you 
immediimy  tet  yourself  to  inquire  into  it, 
and  to  become  a  member  for  that  purpose  ? — 
Yea. 

I  Heod  AoX  ask  you,  because  it  follows  of 
oeUMe,  that  hi  order  to  carrv  on  that  pbm,  it 
ima  neoesaary  that  you  ahetud  8€«m  to  think 
l*th^did7^Y^ 
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You  were  elected  a  ddente  ?^Ycs. 
And  you  continued  a  delegate  until  the 
ISth  of  June,  17  93  ? — Yes ;  as  near  as  I  can 
give  you  any  intelligence. 

Then  you  fell  under  suspicioD,  you  were 
triedy  and  were  acquitted  hy  a  majority  ?— 
Yes. 

And  pray,  sir,  if  I  might  so  far  inquire  into 
the  forms  of  your  trial,  was  the  trial  upon  evi- 
dence, or  were  you  acquitted  upon  any  dedan 
ration  of  your  own?— I  was  tried  upon  evi- 
dence ;  I  was  tried  upon  evidence  toat  was 
brought  forward  at  the  meeting  of  the  dc;le- 
gates. 

Were  you  asked  whether  there  was  any 
.foundation  for  that  charge  or  no  ? — ^There 
were  four  or  five  gentlemen  brought  forward 
to  the  committee  of  delegates  to  prove  that  I 
was  not  a  friend .  to  the  society ;  it  took  up  a 
lung  consideration,  and  it  was  verv  late  before 
we  parted,  and  after  hearing  all  that  they 
could  say,  and  from  whence  arose  that  sus- 
picion, I  was  honourably  acquitted.  I  have 
got  down  the  names  of  my  accusers,  in  the 
course  of  my  minutes,  but  I  did  not  take  any 
kind  of  notice  of  it,  not  thinking  it  necessary. 

Then  being  honourably  acquitted,  you  con- 
tinued to  attend  the  society  resilarly?— I  was 
discontinued  as  a  delegate ;  I  believe  I  served 
out  for  that  quarter,  but  in  that  month  I* 
went  down  into  Staffordshire,  and  into  York- 
shire, upon  business,  upon  an  order  that  I  had 
from  America. 

At  what  time  did  you  first  communicate  to 
any  ma^iistrate  that  you  were  in  the  course 
of  this  mquiry,  and  whether  you  furnished 
thein,  or  any  particular  magistrate,  from  time 
to  time,  with  the  notes  you  nave  been  reading 
in  court  ?-^I  consulted  with  a  friend,  and  in- 
formed him  that  there  were  such  and  such  so- 
cieties about  London. 

I  am  not  asking  you  what  you  informed  a 
friend  ?-rIt  is  peeessar;^;!  should  state  it ;  I 
should  be  sorry  fbr'saymg  any  thing  that  is 
Wrong,  and  I  wish  the  world  at  large  should 
know  my  tiea^n  for  doing  it ;  I  did  not  do  it 
of  myself,  but  by  advice ;  it  was  a  gentleman 
that.!  had  received  friendship  from  at  the 
^jbrst  end  of  the  town ;  he  recommended  me 
:%.all  means  to  make  a  report  of  h;  I  did 
otnake  a  report  of  it,  and  have  done. 

And  you  have  done  from  time  to  time?*^ 
Yes. 

When  was  the  first  of  those  reports  made? 
—I  believe  the  first  report  that  I  made  must 
be  in  the  montli  of  October,  179S. 

I^  shall  not  at  present  ask  you  who  that 
person  was,  and  whether  the  report  you  made 
.was  to  any  person  entrusted  with  any  public 
station  or  merely  to  a  private  finend,  to  any 
person  invested  with  magistracy  so  as  to 
act  upon  it? — I  do  not  kaow  how  tar  I  am  at 
liberty  to  answer  thisquestbn;  Imadei^y 
Teports  to  a  person  iq*a  quarter  that  I  was 
well  satisfied  that  a  proper  knowledge  would 
be  bad;  whether  it  is  by  a  magi^rale,  or 
ivhether  by  any  body  else,  it  piakes  no  dimr- 
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eiice,  I.waa  satisfied  io  my  mind  tfatt  these 
societies  would  be  known  by  those  reports. 

If  you  had  told  me  that  it  was  any  bodf 
vested  with  any  public  magisiratjp,  -i  would 
not  have  asked,  but  haying  said  it  is  not  a 
person  in  tint  situation,  I  ask  Io  whom  it 
was  ?r— I  have  not  said  so. 
'    I  wish  then  u>  repeat  my  question  ? — ^I  said 
I  would  answer  it  in  the  best  manner  I  po6Sil- 
biy  could,  and  that  is,  whether  it  was  a  oia- 
eistrate  or  any  other  person,  I  was  satisfied 
irom'  the  quarter  I  gave  my  intfcmnation  to, 
that  it  was  well  known  that  there  were  these 
societies. 
Did  you  bear  my  question  ? — ^Yes- 
Then  surely  you  could  not  consider  that  as 
an  answer  if  you  did  ;  I  put  this  questioa-*- 
was  the  person  to  whom  you  communiGited 
your  reports  in  the  month  of  Octciber  17d8,  s 
magistrate  of  any  species  or  descripuon,  fipiMo 
a  justice  of  the  peace  to  a  secretary  of  stale? 

lAfnam^ — ^If  I  am  by  your  lordship's  d*» 
rection  to  answer  this  question  directly,  I  cer- 
tainly will. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £jrre. — I  think  you  may 
say  that  it  was  or  not  to  a  magistiale  ?«— It 
was  not  to  a  magistrate. 
Mr.  ErMnt, — ^Then  to  whom  was  it  ? 
Mr.  Attomeif  General, — I  object  t»  that 
question  beiiig  put ;  the  principle  which  ed*^ 
mits  that  it  ought  not  to  be  asked  if  it  weie 
to  a  magistmte,  admits  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
asked  as  to  a^y  body  else  ;  for  my  part  I  eanoot 
see  ivhat  it  has  to  do  with  the  Justice  of  the 
case. 

Mr.  JSrsftme.— I  am  surprifed  at  thiaekH 
jection ;  is  this  man  to  be  let  loose  for  seven 
hours  with  written  papers,  and  am  I  net  to 
be  permitted  t^  try  his  credit  ?  wheA  he  S9jy% 
that  in  the  month  of  October,  1T09,  he  in- 
formed  a  person  of  these  transactions,  am 
I  not  to  be  permitted  to  %ak  him  who  the 
person  is  to  whom  he  made  those  refxvts  ? 
i£  he  answers  it  was  to  such  an  individual, 
may  I  not  call  that  individual  in  older  to  show 
pmdventure,  that  these  reports  had  no  exis- 
tence at  that  time,  or  that  he  did  not  show 
them  to  the  person  named  ?  I  shall  be  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  whatever  judjgmeat  the 
Court  please  to  pronounce  upon  thisoooasion, 
but  I  certainly  tnink  it  my  dlu^  to  insist  1900 
the  question. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Jjyre^-— It  is  perffctly 
right  that  all  opportunities  should  be  givoi  to 
discuss  the  truth  of  the  evidence  g^ven  against 
a  prisoner;  but  there  is  a  rule  which  has 
universally  obtained  on  account  of  its  impof- 
tanoe  to  the  publi<;  for  the  detection  of  crimes, 
that  those  persons  who  are  the  chaoneL  1^ 
means  of  which  that  detection  is  made,  should 
not  be  unnecessarily  disclosed :  if  it  c^  he 
,made  appear  that  really  and  truly  it  is  iieee»- 
sary  to  the  investigation  of  the  truth  of  the 
ease  that  the  name  of  the  person  should 
be  disclosed,  I  should  be  very  unwiUing  to 
slop  it,  but  it  doef  not  appear  tome  AhatUia 
Mium  lb&.ofdin»7'Co«iKie.4o  da  it,  ^of  that 
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there  Uaojiieces^  lor  it  ia  tlui 
cate;  4U  that  thia  witneaa  says  b,  1  did  this 
upon  aidvice;  1  did  from  time  lo  time  com- 
municate with  a  friend  for  the  purpose  of  its 
being  communicated  to  a  mugifitrate,  and  in 
that  manner  it  was  that  I  came  to  know  these 
transactions. 

If  there  is  a  rule  that  the  channel  by  which 
those,  communications  are  made  should  not 
be  disclosed,  that  rule  I  think  will  extend  to 
this  case:  I  rather  think  that  we  have  this 
day  determined  that  there  is  such  a  rule,  and 
J  cannot  satisfy  myself  that  there  is  aqy  sub- 
stantial distinction  between  the  case  of  .this 
man's  going  to  a  justice  of  the  peace,  or  going 
,to  a  magistrate  superior  to  a  justice  pf  the 
peace,  or  to  some  other  person  who  opnunu- 
jucated  with  a  justice  of  the  peace,  beeause 
the  communication  to  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
though  it  may  be  extremely  necessary  lor  the 
purpose  of  brmging  offences  '.to  light,  yet  will 
not  of  itself  amount  to  any  evidence. 

Mr.  Gi^<,— With  great  submission  to  your 
loiylships,  the  way  in  which  the  question  was 
.put  to  the  witness  by  Mr.  Erskme,  was  in 
4>rder  to  sift  his  credit,  whether  what  he  said 
now  was  wliat  he  had  always  said ;  he  asked 
him  this,  not  who  employed  him,  but  whether 
he  had  commmiicated  to  any  body  what  he 
had  observed  at  the  meetings  of  these  socie- 
.ties;  his  answer  was,  that  he  had  communi- 
cated it  to  a  friend :  Now  with  great  submit* 
sion  to  your  lordships,  it  is  the  common 
practice,  that  when  a  manfs  credit  is  sifted  by 
being  asked  whether  be  has  ever  told  the 
same  story  to  another  person, .  and  he  si^s  he 
has  told  it  to  a  particular  person,  he  Is  always 
.ad^ed  i^ho  that  particular  person  is,  if  the 
gentleman  who  is  examining  him  thinks  it 
worth  while  to  press  the  examination  to  that 
extent. 

.  Lord  Chief  Justice  ^rc — I  believe  in 
general,  where  it  is  not  at  all  accompanied 
.with  the  circumstance  ojots  being  a  channel 
of  communication  to  government  for  disco- 
very, that  what  you  say  is  true;  and  the  only 
question  is,  whether  there  be  such  a  nde  for 
tne  sake  of  enabling  the  crown  to  wetch  over 
and  detect  great .  offences,  the  clumnels  of 
•^communication  are  Aot  to  be  disclosed.  If 
there  be  no  such  rule  as  that»  your  proposition 
is  right :  it  appears  to  me  that  there  is  such  a 
Yole,.aiid  that  we  have  this  .day  detcnnined 
that  such  a  rule  exists ;  and  I  do  not  feel  a 
distinction  between  this  case  and  that. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Jt/acdvua/dL-^-Ask  him 
if  it  was  any  servant  of  the  public. 

Mr.  Ertkvi^i — ^Was  it  any  servant"  ■ 

Mr.  Miwn^  G«nsrai.-*I.  am  sure  I  am 
addressing  a  Court  that  will  always  excuse  a 
counsel,  in  anv  situation,  who  is  acting  upon 
public  grounds,  if  he  4>ou)d  bapnen  to  be 
jnistakeo.  I  submit  to.  your,  loraanips,  that 
the  question  which  Mr.  Erskine  was  about  to 
out  to  the  witness,  is  not  aquestion  to  be  put 
With  respect  to  what  has  been  stated,  as  the 
pnociple  upon  vhick  the  question  waf  origi* 
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<^y  1^^  y<>tir  brdships  will  permit  me  first 
to  state  what  ^as  the  bust  at  the  time  that 
this  objection  arose.  My  learned  friend  asked 
the  witness,  whether  the  person  to  whom  he 
made  the  communication  was  or  was  not  a 
magistrate?  As  I  understood  the  answer  of 
the  witness,  it  was  to  this  effect;  that  he 
made  the  communication  to  a  person  who 
was  in  such  a  situation  that  he  had  oa  doubt 
that  the  conduct  of  those  societies  would  be 
watched  by  those  whose  dutv  it  was  to  attend 
to  it  The  question  immediately  put  upon 
that  waji,  if  it  was  not  a  magistrate^  who  vaa  it? 

Now  Lknow  I  ought  tostate  with  greaA  di^ 
fidence,  any  opinioyi  of  mine  upon  a  question 
of  evidence,  not  having  for  years  attended 
any  of  the  courts  of  law,  not  knowing  what 
the  practice  of  the  courts  is  at  this  day,  and 
not  oeing  therefore  able  U>  state  from  princi- 
ple what  rule  is  to  be  deduced  irom  that 
practice ;  but  in  the  coiurse  of  the  early  period 
of  my  life  I  hf^vebad  a  good  deal  to  do  witk 
this  sort  of  business  in  the  courts  of  law,  and 
I  beg  humbly  to  state  my  own  opinion,  that 
if  the  rule  with  respect  to  asking  a  question 
of  a  witness  be  that  he  is  to  disclose  the 
channel  of  communication  to  a  magistrate* 
that  a. question  pointing  at  perso9s  who  stand 
in  situations,  where  they  cannot  be  strictly 
staled  as  acting  ^  magistcfitcs,  but  at  the 
same  time;  have  respect  to  the  public  office  qf 
magistracy,  isa.question  that  is  not  to  he  put. 

My.  friend  says,  ought  .1  not  to  tj^r^tlie 
credit  of  the  witness?  liiappen,  in  the  habit 
of  my  own  profession  fpr  the  last  six  years^  to 
know  the  practice  in  the  court  |of  exchequer ; 
it  is  a  sort  of  thing  that  occurs  every  day:,  a 
witiiess  says,  I  had. an  information  that, the 
defendant  had  committed  an  offence  against 
the  revenue  laws^  for  which  he  would  incur  a 
forfeiture  of  thirty  thousand  pounds,  if  you 
choose  so  to  state  it  What  is  the  principle 
upqi\which  the  Court  says,  yousliall  never  ask 
where  he  got  that  information?  It  may  be 
said,  it  is  necessary  I  should  know  this, 
because  it  may  be  extremely  essential  in  trying 
the  credit  of  the  witness  who  speaks  to  other 
facts,,  that  I  may  know  his  credit  as  to  otbes 
facts,  by  tiying  how  fiir  he  is  credible  to  the 
facts  he  states  of  A.  or  B.  But  what  says  a 
court  of  justice?  A  court  of  justice  does  not 
sit  to  catch  the  little  whispers  or  the  huszas  of 
popularity;  it  proceeds  upon  sreat  principles 
of  geneiml  justice;  it  says  wat  indivkluals 
piust  suffer  inconveniences,  rather  than  great 
pubUc  mischief  should  be  incurred;  and  it 
says,,  that  if  men's  names  are  to  be  mentioned 
who  interpose  in  situations  of  this  kind,  the 
consequence  must  be,  that  great  crimen  will 
be  passed  over  without  anv  imbrmation  being 
offered  about  them,  or  without  persons  takkig 
that  part  which  is  always  a  disagreeaUe  pari 
to  talce,  but  which, jat  the  same  tin^e  it  15 
necessary  should  l^e  taken  for  the  interest  of 
the  public.  I  say  then,  that  the  objection  to 
the  question;  now  proposed  to  be  put,-— aliw-s 
stating  tliatolQectiou.MwiUi  tl^e  utmost  dci)&» 
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teate  to  "ymu  iotdBfams,  yMx^  I  do  ftom  a 
senteof  duty  fdanded  updb  what  I  think  the 
dMi«8i  pmctplB  of  dutyto  evei^  iDdivkhial 
whe  forais  a  |Nurt  of  the  eoounanit^— I  stale 
thib^that  after  the  witness  has  distinctly  said 
that  he  anentioDed  this  to  a  persan  wfeM>  wsa 
tocoaunuDicate  it  to  those  whaiMMikl  neoes* 
wiilylakaeaieof  the  interests  of  sock^y  hi 
conseqnanoe  of  that  information  being  coni>- 
■Minioaied,  that  that  cbannelof  conumiofica^ 
tiflSiMnisihe  name  of  that  penon  within  tfatt 
ndt  the  vouit  has  kid  down. 

Wt^  JastioS  Bailer.— Did  tiie  witness  si^ 
he  uwsitioned  it  ta  stes  friend  for  the  purpose 
4yf  ItsMagecaanitmicai^to  a  pablic  officer! 

Mr.  JBnftine.— No. 

if r.  Justice  Oh»i0.-^<<  I  itn  satisfied  that 
ftga&  the  qostt^r  wheit  I  save  my  infomalioii 
the  societies  would  lie  known;"  I  belief^ 
those  %pere  the  words. 

lord  Chief  Justice  £^e.— I  have  H  thus: 
*  He  made  a  report  to  one,  who,  he  was 
esttain,  woidd  communicate  ik^  but  not  to  a 
ftnuisttate.'* 

lln  Gi6k.— I  think  he  said  before  that, 
^  lottisuhed  with  a  frielMl  who  recommended 
it  to  me." 

-Lord  Chief  Jastiee  Eyrt* — He  did  so. 

IfTb  JSyrJkA«(l*--Tbe  manifestation  of  inno* 
oenca  is  as  gteat  a  princi])le  in  the  administra- 
tion >ef  jusiKe  as  the  punishment  of  crimes. 

Mr.illttfrNry  Geaefa/.— Moat  surely. 

Mr.  Iinkkii»,n^  will  go  back  agsm,  with 
the  permissiott  of  the  Ceurti  in  my  examina* 
tkn.  Ytm  t^  me  that  in  the  month  Of 
October^  179!iy  yon  made  a  report;  by  making 
a  n»rt^  do  vuu  mean  that  you  showed  that 
hook  to  any  body  in  November,  t79d»  fiooi 
tvhich  you  have  been  now  r^ing?— I  did 
aot.  I  our  orig^  question  was,  to  know 
kow  it  was  thfi  I  gave  a  communication ; 
iJmtt  has  been  a  misunderstaudingy  how  it 
iras  that  I  did  gave  any  information;  I  told 
you  I  was  advisM  by  a  friend  to  give  a  com- 
mnnicationy  and  tbiat  from  him  I  was  recom- 
mended to  give  that  communication,  and  I 
gave  it  in  a  quarter— I  belkve  these  were  the 
aaprsss  words--^I  giuve  it  in  a  quarter  that  I 
was  well  satisfied  that  itwouM  be  known, 
that  there  were  these  sort  of  societies  in 
London ;  the  mistake  that  has  been  made  is, 
tkst  I  continnalW  cornmunicated  with  this 
gentleman  that  I  first  of  all  consulted :  I  never 
Saw  that  gentleman  afterwards,  butthechan- 
nel,  the  Quarter  that  he  directed  me  to,  I 
punoed  all  the  way  throurii. 

Yen  were  advised  by  a  mend,  to  whom,  no 
doubt,  you  had  communicated  what  you  knew, 
to  tnake  that  communication  to  a  person 
trham  that  fHend  lecommended  f  ->-Just  so. 

Wa^thatflriend,  who  advised  you  to  make 
that  1  epi  eoBtttatlon,  a  ma^straie  ?-*^No« 

Then  who  was  that  friend } 

Mr.  MUgrnty  GentMi.'^i  realty  must  object 
to  wot  questidn. 

Mr.  SfSJtiae.— 4dV  qnestiMi  is  not-«whe 
ma  yaiBuu  n  ia»wnoni  nt  uniai  laconi- 


usoM  4ilm  to  maks  the  ooumnnkaikit, 
beoo— e  he  has  said  that  tiie  peiaon  he  went 
toty  by  the  recommendation  of  his  friend,  wab 
a  channel  iirom  whanoe  government  waa 
kkaiyto  be  inftnrtned)  therabre  I  did  iM 
mean  to  put  any  qnite  tkm  in  the  teeth  of  wha| 
the  Court  have  resolved :  but  I  ha^  only  this 
i>8ay,thktIw^nottirelentinthe  morning 
%faen  your  kirdsfaips  determined  it.  My 
au^sti6n  how  is,  #lio  was  the  friend  (whkn 
msnd  was  not  a  aasgistrate)  who  did  advish 
the  witness  to  make  the  oommuincataon  to 
ahotherpersonf 

Lord  Chkf  Justice  Esfiv.^lf  the  piincipk 
be  ft^lrt^  I  am  of  amnion  it  eittends  to  l£^ 

Question,  bocaase  tne  discksing  who  the 
iend  was  that  advised  him  to  go  to  a  maghi» 
ttatn,  is  a  thina  wlneh  puts  that  Mend  in  a 
ntnation  ihto  which  he  ooght  not  to  be  put, 
and  into  which  it  is  inconvenient  to  general 
justice  that  he  should  be  put. 

Mr.  £nAmie.--6nppo!nBe,  for  instance,  that 
f  were  in  possession  of  evidence,  but  which  I 
could  not  possibly  produce  to  contradict  thk 
witness^  that  he  had  made  no  such  communi- 
cation to  any  living  being  at  that  time ;  that 
thiB  k  all  an  inventwnand  fabrication  (I  state 
it  only  for  Sugnmentfs  sake,  which  I  have  a 
right  to  do),  howls  it  possible  I  should  do  it,  if 
I  cannot  be  aliowea  to  extract  from  Uie 
witness  who  the  person  was  to  whom  he 
made  the  communication,  and  who  advised 
tiim  to  aive  information  to  some  other  person? 
It  will  be  asked,  »  it  an  honoumble  thing  ? 
Is  it  to  be  supposed  that,  in  this  country,  the 
law  and  the  liberty  of  the  sutgect — ^and,  I 
trust,  that  the  kw  and  the  liberty  of  the 
subject  will  always  go  togettier,  and  I  hope  in 
God  that  the  time  will  never,  arrive  when  the 
huzzas  of  poDidari^  shall  be  aeainst  the  «o^ 
vemm^t.  ana  admmistmtion,  but  that  me 
^wmmciit  and  administration  shall  be  so 
conducted  as  to  carry  along  with  them  those 
husaas  of  popukrity  whkn  always- attend  a 
government  well  administered— if  that  be  so, 
dl  I  want  to  know  k,  that  whkh  can  expose 
no  tamn  to  contumdy,  namely,  that  he  has 
advised  a  person,  who  telk  bun  that  he  has 
discovered  something,  whkh,  erroneously  Or 
otherwise,  he  conceives  to  be  a  conspiracy 
igainst  the  publk,  and,  he  says,  go  to  a  magis- 
trate. 

Suppose  I  were  to  advise  any  man  who 
told  me  he  liad  discovered  sometlnng  which 
he  thought  the  public  were  interested  in 
knowing;  I  should  say,  I  am  busy,  I  am  no 
magutrate,  ladvise  you  to  eo  tothe  secretary 
of  state,  and  tell  it ;  should  I  think  I  was  at 
all  broucht  in  question  for  having  given  an 
advice  which  1  could  stand  to  in  the  face  of 
ttte  wfaok  worM  ?  how  tiien  can  the  publk  be 
afiected  by  it,  if  I  was  to  go  on  to  ask  him 
afterwards,  who  k  that  ihend  to  whom  you 
made  that  communicalifm  ?  If  it  were  not  for 
v^t  the  Court  has  already  pronounced,  I 
shouki  say,  that  the  same  argunient  wHl  even 
go  fltittisr^  naittsly,  that  if  i  weft  to  csU  upik 
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tho  mas  to  wliQia  he  made  the  cbmmuiiitt-: 
tioDy  I  could  not  extnct  ihNn  thalinftn  any 
thing  he  9d<l»  but  I  could  ask  that  man,  did 
tbe  witnett  make  the  communication  to  you  ? 
9ttppo«e  the.witeesa  taya,  I  communicaled 
tibis  io  the  month  of  November,  1792,  to  Mr. 
WUitOy  the  solicitor  of  the  treasufy,  should- 
not  I  have  a  rieht  to  ask  the  solicitor  of  the 
treasury,  wheSier  that  &ct  were  true  or  no  ? 
1  oould  not  fco^on  to  ask  Mr.  White  what  he 
^d  communicate  to  him,  but  I  could  ask  him, 
vhethe? ,  in  point  of  fact,  he  did  communicate 
it  to  him  ?  And  if  he  were  to  say,  I  never  saw 
the  man  in  the  month  of  November,  17  9S,  at 
all;  I  tot  the  communication  from  another 
^hannei;  I  never  saw  his  face  till  I  saw  him 
in  this  court,  would  not  that  shake  the  credit 
of  the  witness  with  any  man  of  understand- 
ing ^    I  apprehend  it  would. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  with  the  greatest 
fltthmission  to  the  court,  that  the  public  is 
guarded  bv  that  distinction-;  and,  in  the 
oourae  of  the  discharge  of  my  duty  at  the  bar, 
I  hope  I  shall  so  distinguish  the  cases,  that, 
in  preserving  the  Kvet  and  liberties  of  those 
Vibo  are  to  be  tried,  the  law  and  constitution 
oCthe  countiy  may  thrive  along  wHh  them ; 
and  they  never  can  thnve  unless  they  thrive 
toother.  I  think  there  is  wholesome  justkre 
in  It  All  1  propose  to  ask  this  witness  is  the 
first  question  ;  1  cannot  ask  the  second,  be- 
oause  I  will  not  attempt  to  ask  what  the 
Court  has  decided  must  not  be  asked ;  Isub- 
Bsit  he  must  state  the  name  of  the  person  to 
whom  he  communicated  it;  then  have  I  not 
a  right  to  subpmna  that  person  ?  I  will  then 
ask,  when  dia  you  tell  it  him  >  at  what  place  ? 
who  were  present  ?  Then  I  ask  th^  person, 
is  it  true?  But  if  I  were  to  ^  on  farther,  and 
ask,  what  did  he  communicate?  in  order  to> 
try  the  truth  of  this  writing,  there  your  lord- 
8hi[M  would  stop  me.  I  apprehend  that  is  the 
distkiction. 

Mr.  OtMs. — I  submit  to  ^our  loedships 
whether  this  is  not  the  dislroctk>n:  That 
where  an  inftrmer  in  the  Exchequer  pro- 
ceeds upon  an  information  of  facts*— commu- 
nicated by  another  person,  that  be  should  net 
be  called  upon  to  disclose  the  person  giving 
him  the  information :  But  it  is  perfectly  new 
to  me,  I  confess.  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  my 
ignorance,  I  mean  blameable  ijginorance,  be- 
cause I  oiiffht  to  be  better  informed  in  my 
profession ;  hut  I  never  have  met  with  at»  in- 
stance in  which  id  has  been  objected  to  ask- 
ing a  witness,  upon  cross-examination,  who 
the  person  was  to  whom  he  communicated  a 
ftct  that  be  states,  because  it  happens  that 
the  person  to  whom  he  did  communicate  that 
fact,  did  advise  him  to  communicate  it  far- 
ther to  a  magistrate.  I  know  it  is  established 
in  the  court,  in  which  your  lordship  long 
presided,  that  where  an  inmrmer  has  commu- 
nkated  tacu  to  a  person,  and  that  person  has 
acted  upon  tlie  oommunicatien  of  those  ftels, 
they  cannot  ask  who  brought  those  facts  to 
na  knowledge;  but  when  youaska  witness 
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whe&er  he'  haa  comminicBltd  U  to  any  othee 
person,  and  he  t^b  you  he  has,  ^rhose  name 
be  does  not  mention,  beeause  he  says  that 
person  advised  him  to  communicate  it  to  n 
magistrate.  I  think  it  never  haa  been  hek}, 
in  a  court  of  justice,  that  that  was  an  object 
tion  to  the  ^question. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £yre.— There  b  aome 
doubt  in  the  court  how  the  fact  stands ;  vrhe- 
ther,  in  consequenoe  of  the  first  advice  thae 
he  received  from  his  friend^  he  aflerwaidi 
disclosed  tho^  circumstances  to  the  same 
friend,  by  whom  he  supposes  it  to  be  oommi»* 
nicated  regularly  to  some  magistnte;  or 
whether  he  apphedto  some  other  person^  X 
understood  him  that  he  applied.  t»  some  othee 
person  himself. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  iWflcdbae/i-.— My  reaeoB 
for  wishing  him  to  be  asked,  whether  the 
person,  to  whom  he  originally  made  the  coow 
mumcation,  was  a  magistrate  or  not)  wee 
exactly  upon  the  same  principle  as  my  loid 
chief  justice  now  stales.  I  cinild  wish  it  te 
be  distinctly  known,  whether  the  iiersois  t» 
whom  he  first  mentioned  it  was  the  persoa 
whocooMnunicated  it  to  a  magistrate^  or  n 
person  who  simply  advised  him  to  communK 
cate  it  to  a  magistrate. 

Mr.  Atiomar  Gearr«l.— I  wish  to  haea  it 
tmderstood  that  the  ohjectkin  I  now  take  is 
thies  That  Mr.  Brskine  has  no  ri^t  to  ask 
the  witness  who  it  was  that  advised  bins  to 
^ive  the  information  to  a  person  who  stands 
in  the  situation  of  a  magistcate;  for,  I  aa^ 
the  person  by  whose  advice  the  inforroation 
is  given,  b  to  alt  intents  and  pnrpoaes,  the  ii>- 
former.  I  wbh  to.  explain  myself;  whotiiie 
person  was,  and  what  effect  it  any  have  in 
the  Evidence,  It  may  be  impertinent  to  sen- 
gest;  what  it  b  intended  to  prove,  really  Ide 
not  know;  hut  your  lordships  will  recollect  thae 
I  stand  here  as  the  prosecutor  for  the  public; 
if  I  were  in  my  own  cause  i  could  sacnficoy  at 
my  own  pleasure,  principles  which  lypear  to 
me  to  be  the  principles  cl  ptiblio  justice ;  bnt^ 
in  the  situation  in  which  I  stand,  I  denel 
know  how  I  can  regulate  my  conduct  better 
towards  the  public,  and  towanlsthepriiODery 
than  by  acting  upon  the  principles  or  fanr^  aa 
I  understand  them,  admitting  at  the  same 
time,  that  no  man  b  more  like^  to  benie- 
taken :  but  thb  1  will  say  dbtinctly,  that  i 
would  not  trouble  your  lordship  vnth  theoh» 
jcction  that  I  am  now  stating,  if  I  weie  noe 
perfectly  convinced,  upon  the  best  jodgasene 
X  can  form,  that  the  question  cannot  be  put 
to  the  witnese;   and  I  mean,  accordinK  to 


my  du^.  and  with  very  humble  defefeneeto 
your  loraships,  to  beg  to  have  your  losdahips' 
opinion. 

I  know  very  well  that  it  may  he8lroi^y> 
argued,  as  it  is  very  strongly  argued  by  ny 
learned  friends,  why,  bow  are  we  to  find  out 
whether  a  witness  does  or  does  not  speak 
truth,  if  we  cannot  ask  him  thb  sort  of  ques- 
tion— ^who  advised  you  to  do  so  and  soi  sup- 
pose he  says  Mr.  Wfaite^  tbs  solidter  isr  the 
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Ireasary,  should  not  I  call  upon  that  gentle* 
aum  ? — hot,  says  my  learned  friend  (aod  I 
wish  yoiir  lordships  to  try  this  reasoning),  not 
to  ask  ¥rhat  were  the  particulars  of  the  com- 
munication,  but  to  ask  the  hcU  whether  this 
person  did  or  did  not  advise  with  him  in  the 
year  1792  ?  Now  what  is  the  reason  that  you 
cannot  ask  the  particulars  of  the  advice?  The 
very  same  reason  why  you  cannot  ask  to  the 
IrcI,  whether  he  advised  with  him  or  not, 
videlicet,  that  in  the  ^iven  case  it  supposed  a 
principle  of  pubUc  justice,  which  overbalanoes 
the  private  mischief  that  happens  in  the  case 
stated. 

^  In  the  Court  of  EsBchequer  it  unques- 
tionably happens  every  day,  that  a  witness 
says  I  received  an  information  that  there  were 
mn-goods  at  such  a  place,  I  went  there,  and 
found  them.  There  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  the  reasoning  is  just,  which  says,  that 
the  credit  of  a  witness  may  be  tried  bv  ask- 
ing him,  whom  did  you  receive  the  inrorma- 
tion  from?  where;  under  what  circumstances? 
and  if  the  man  were  boimd  to  answer  to  those 
questions,  and  he  had  sooken  falsely,  with 
respect  to  the  when  and  tne  where  be  bad  re- 
oeived  it,  or  under  what  circumstances,  if  it 
rested  upon  his  evidence,  when  you  had  fal- 
flified  it  with  respect  to  the  preening  particu- 
larsy  you  could  not  believe  him  as  to  the  sob« 
sequent  particulars,  and  the  defendant  must 
be  acquitted.  Nobody  will  deny  but  that  it  is 
a  hard  case,  but  it  has  become  a  settled  rule, 
because  private  mischief  gives  wav  to  pub- 
lic convenience :  and  it  is  an  hardship  wnich 
oecursin  particular  cases,  in  consequence  of  the 
necessities  of  public  justice. 

To  eiplain  myself— without  making  any 
pipfessions  respecting  my  own  conduct,  I 
fls^t  iairW  say,  I  ought  to  have  my  gown 
stnpped  off  my  back,  if  I,  acting  upon  any 
thing  but  conviction  that  I  am  right  upon 
principle,  and  a  principle  that  I  cannot,  in 
my  situation,  sacrifice-^suppose  the  prisoner 
DOW  tiding,  in  the  course  ot  a  transaction  of 
that  kind,  where  the  consequence  of  his  being 
convicted  was  not  what  itis  mthis  sort  of  case, 
but  that  which,  with  respect  to  his  pecuniary 
fortune,  would  ruin  him  over  and  over  agiin, 
the  abstract  justice  of  the  case  is  exactly  the 
same;  and  yet  it  is  quite  clear  that  that  di- 
rect question,  who  gave  you  information,  in 
consequence  of  which  you  prosecute  for  those 
penalties  which  are  to  nun  the  defendant  ? 
could  not  be  asked.  Then  I  ask  this^  whe- 
ther, in  common  sense,  and  upon  pnnciple, 
the  man  who  advises  him  to  mform,  is  not 
substantially  and  really  the  informer-»-and 
whether  the  princiiile  of  law,  which  has  said 
that  you  cannot  asK  this  question,  because  the 
consequence  of  asking  tne  question  will  be, 
that  those  who  may  not  have  nerves  so  strong 
as  my  friend  and  myself,  who  would  not  care 
a  ferthing  if  our  names  vrere  mentioned;  but 
great  numbers  of  persons  in  the  world  would 
not  choose  to  have  thdr  names  mentioned  on 
such  OGcasionsi   and  with  respect  to  that 
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feefing,  call  it  fetu;  or  imprudent  reserve,  it 
is  a  substantial  principle  in  law,  that  a  maft 
shall  not  have  his  name  discklM. 

I  have  thought  it  my  duty  thus  to  state  the 
erounds  of  my  objection.  I  have  made  it, 
because  I  am  convinced  the  objection  is 
li^t  I  when  I  state  that,  your  lordship  will 
easily  believe,  I  do  not  mean  to  contend  that 
it  is  right,  because  I  am  convinced  it  is  right, 
but  because  I  cannot,  I  think,  dischaige  my 
duty  to  the  public  without  statini^  my  objec- 
tion as  I  feel  the  objection ;  and  in  cases  of 
this  great  weight  and  importance,  and  indeed 
in  any  case,  i  do  not  know  how  the  attorney-* 
-general  of  the  country  can  proceed  more 
wfely  than  according  to  his  own  notions  ^ 
they  may  be  mistaken  ones,  but  according  to 
his  own  notions  of  what  the  rule  of  justice  is. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £yre. — I,  for  my  own 
part,  adhere  to  my  opinion.    I  think  we  must 
stand  upon  the  pnnci[de,   and  that  when 
we  run   into   very  nice  distinctions  upon 
a  principle,  we   get  into   difficulties  mm 
whence  1  never  know  how  to  disentangle  n^- 
self,  or  to  relieve  my  mind.    The  question  is, 
whether,  if  it  be  opposed,  any  of  Uie  channels, 
by  which  this  information  and  discovery  come» 
to  the  officers  of  the  crown,  should  be  unne- 
cessarily disclosed  ?    I  say  unnecessarily,  be- 
cause it  is  no  part  of  this  feet  at  all  whether 
this  man  did  or  did  not  mention  this  circum-^ 
stance  to  this  friend  of  his,  or  whether  this 
friend  of  his  gave  him  any  particular  advice. 
The  only  way  in  which  it  is  permitted  to  be 
asked,  is,  because  it  may  enablethe  defendant, 
by  drawing  out  ciitumstances  collateral  to 
the  fact,  to  establish  a  contradiction  to  the 
witness  upon  those  collateral  circumstanceSb 
and  so  to  affisct  his  credit.    Now  that  would 
be  true  of  every  question  that  the  wit  of  man 
could  suggest;  yet,  undoubtedly,  there  are 
many  questions  which,  even  upon  a  cross- 
examination,  a  counsel  is  not  permitted  %o- 
ask.    My  apprehenuon  is,  that  among  those 
questions  which  are  not  permitted  to  be  asked, 
are  all  those  questions  which  tend  to  the  dis* 
covery  of  the  channels  by  whom  the  disclo- 
sure was  made  to  the  officers  of  Justice ;  that 
it  is  upon  the  general  principle  of  the  conveni- 
ence of  public  iustice  not  to  be  disclosed;  that 
all  pessons  in  that  situation  are  protected  feom 
tiie  discovery;  and  that,  if  it  is  objected  to^  it  is 
no  more  competent  for  the  defendant  to  ask 
who  the  person  was  that  advised  him  to  make  a 
disclosure, than  itis  to  whom  he  inade  the  dis- 
closure in  consequence  of  that  advice— 4han  it 
is  to  ask  any  other  question  respecting  the 
channel  of  comDwnication,  or  all  that  was 
done  under  it  I  never  can  distinaiish,  for  my 
own  part,  the  oases;  if  m^f  broUiers  are  sa- 
tisfied there  is  such  a  dbtinction,  I  shidl  be 
glad  to  submit  to  their  opinion ;  but  I  think 
the  principle  extends  to  this  case ;  for,  un- 
doubtedly, an  immediate  answer  to  the  quea^ 
tion  puts  the  person  who  gave  this  advice, 
into  tne  situation  described  ny  Mr.  Attorney 
Geneial,  of  being,  in  substance^  the  informer* 
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to  govemfnent  of  this  tnmsaction  which  this 
man  discloses.  I  am  of  opinion,  therefore, 
within  the  general  rule  upon  this  subject,  the 
question  ought  not  to  be  asked. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Macdanald. — It  se^ms 
vou  are  agreed  now  with  respect  to  this 
fibct,  namely,  that  the  person,  to  whom  the 
witness  says  he  made  the  first  disclosure,  was 
neither  a  magistrate,  nor  any  person  con- 
cerned in  the  executive  government  of  the 
Country,  and  that  from  that  person  he  received 
advice  no  longer  to  apply  himself  to  him, 
Vecause  that  was  of  no  use,  but  that  he 
should  apply  himself  to  some  person,  either 
in  a  magisterial  character,  or  m  some  way 
concerned  in  the  government  of  the  country. 
Ther^  is  no  rule  more  sacred,  undoubtedly, 
than  that  you  ought  not  to  ask  any  witness  a 
question  by  which  it  should  be  oisclosed  to 
^hat  magistrates  or  ofBcer  of  the  executive 
government  he  gave  communication;  and 
n^ere  I  satisfied  that  the  friend,  to  whom  he 
disclosed  this  matter,  was  in  any  way  a  link 
in  the  communication,  or  a  Channel  trulv  and 
substantially  in  the  communication,  I  should 
certainly  thmk  that  rule  applied  to  him.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  me  that  upon  a 
cross-examination  it  is  material,  when  a  per- 
son at  a  distance  of  time  sivcs  an  account  of 
transactions,  to  know  whether  it  was  then 
for  the  first  time  that  he  gave  that  account, 
or  whether  he  gave  that  account  recently 
afler  the  transaction,  or  when  he  gave  It,  as 
that  is  a  matter  fr^in  whence  important  in- 
fereocies  may  arise  for  the  defendant. 
,  I  think  that  that  question  should  be  asked. 
Unless  there  should  oe  a  very  great  public  in- 
convenience on  the  other  side,  which  renders 
it  much  better  for  public  justice  in  general, 
that  the  defendant  should  lose  the  benefit  of 
that  question.  In  the  particular  instance  it 
does  appear  to  me,  that  a  person  not  executing 
magistracy  is  in  no  situation  to  make  it 
dangerous.  A  mere  private  person  simply 
saying,  do  not  come  to  me,  but  go  to  some 
person  that  can  be  of  use,  I  think— as  no  pos- 
sible disadvantage  can  arise  in  a  case  of  that 
kind — ^it  is  a  fair  question  to  be  asked,  in 
order  to  ascertain  how  a  matter  of  this  sort, 
alarming  him,  and  attracting  his  attention, 
was  or  not  revealed  bv  him.  I  mean  to  draw 
the  line  distinctly  in  this  way,  that  this  person 
not  being  connected  either  with  magistracy, 
or  the  executive  government,  it  does  not  seem 
to  me,  in  point  of  fact,  to  fall  within  the  rule, 
Which  rule  I  hold  sacred. 

Mr.  Baron  Hotham, — ^The  witness  has  said*, 
he  communicated  thisto  his  friend,  under  an 
iinpression  and  full  persuasion  that  through 
hhn  the  intelligence  which  he  gate  was  to  be 
conveyed  to  a  magistrate ;  that  he  has  dis- 
tinctly said.  Now  the  questioM,  as  it  seems 
to  roe,  does  turn  upon  the  principles  of  public 
policy.  I  confess,  for  my  own  part,  that  upon 
those  principles  I  cannot  see  any  disUnction 
between  making  a  disclosure  to  the  magis- 
trate himself,  or  making  it  to  any  person  who 
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is  tacommunicate  that  disclosure  to  the  magis- 
trate *  the  principle  is,  that  public  justice  de» 
manos,  in  many  cases,  that  sort  of  secrecy^ 
without  which  government  could  not  be  car* 
lied  on.  There  are  many  cases,  we  all  know^ 
where  it  is  of  the  laist  importance  to  ns  all^  that 
such  secrecy  should  be  observed ;  and  it  is 
admitted  on  all  hands,  that  if  the  Communica- 
tion is  made  to  a  munstratCy  you  shall  not 
oblige  the  witness  to  mscfose  who  that  ma- 
gistrate is;  that  is  for  the  purpose  of  public 
justice  to  the  country.  Now  here  this  man 
has  communicated  to  his  friend  for  (he  pur- 

Sose,  and  under  the  persuasion  of  his  going 
irectly  to  a  magistrate,  being  advised  by  him 
to  do  what  he  dia.  I  cannot  myself  I  confess, 
distinguish  the  situation  of  that  friend  from 
the  situation  of  a  common  informer— and  we 
know  very  well  that  it  would  not  be  permitted 
to  ask  that  question  of  him — here  I  consider 
this  (I  am  sorry  to  differ  from  my  lord  chief 
baron)  as  a  fink  of  the  same  chain ;  I  do  con-^ 
sider  that  it  makes  no  sort  of  difference  whe- 
ther the  intelligence  is  directly  conveyed  to 
the  magistrate,  or  by  more  indirect  means  ^ 
the  purp<ise  for  which  it  is  disclosed  to  this 
man  is,  that  of  being  conveyed  to  the  magis- 
trate ;  and  I  think  upon  principle  that  public 
justice  would  be  defeated  if  such  a  thing  was 
aillowed. 

Mr.  Justice  iuller. — ^Cases  hate  been  alludedt 
to  respecting  offences  committed  against  the  re- 
venue laws,  ^nd  therefore  I  paid  the  utmost  at- 
tention to  what  has  fallen  upon  this  subject 
from  my  lord  chief  justice,  my  lord  chief  ba- 
ron,  and  my  brother  Hotliam,  because  thev  are 
better  acquainted  with  those  cases  than  I  am. 
The  princinle,  as  taken  from  them,  I  should 
be  disposed  to  pay  the  utmost  deference  to, 
and  I  think  I  do  not  differ  from  my  lord  chief 
justice  in  the  principle  he  has  laid  downs 
perhaps  in  the  application  of  it  I  shall  differ 
only  a  little,  and  I  fiincy  my  brother  Hotham 
and  t  difier  in  the  uppfication  of  the  law, 
rather  than  in  the  appncation  of  the  facts. 

My  lord  chief  Justice,  and  my  lord  chief 
baron,  both  say,  tbejptindple  is^  that  the  dis- 
covery is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing public  justice;  and  if  vou  call  for  the 
nameof  the  informer  in  such  cases,  no  man 
will  make  a  discovery,  and  public  justice  will 
be  defeated.  Upon  that  ground,  therefore,  it 
is,  that  the  informer  for  the  purpose  of  a  pub- 
lic pr6secution,  shall  not  be  Asclosed.  This 
principle  goes  to  exclude  the  question  respect- 
ing the  second  person,  that  is,  the  person  to 
whom  the  witness,  after  having  consulted  his 
friend,  ^eut  to  (fisclose  all  that  passed;  but 
the  material  thing  to  be  considered  here  is, 
whether  the  witness  should  answer  the  first 
question.  Now  let  us  see  how  that  fact 
standi.  I  agree  with  my  brother  Hotham,  if  a 
middleman  is  made  the  channel  of  communip 
cation,  he  ought  to  receive  the  same  protec- 
tion as  the  first  person  to  whom  it  is  mei^ 
tibned;  but  upon  the  fiict  of  this  case  I  take 
it  to  be  qtiitc  otherwise,  because  ^e  witness^ 
5  G 
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kccorrfing  to  Ae  evidence  Ac  has  given,  does' 
hot  communicate  to  another  man,  for  the 
purpose  of  prevailing  upon  th^Ct  other  man 
to  ^  to  a  maetslrate  to  malce  the  disclosure, 
but  consults  Inm  merely  in  the  chsCracter  of  a 
private  ffiiind,  reserving  iii  his  ovtn  breast  to 
deienAine  afterwards  whether  hfe  should  o^ 
not  make  that  discovery,  which  should  or  not 
dra%v  the  attention  of  any  person  in  office, 

Now  if  his  first  conversation  Mras  merely 
tHth  a  private  friend,  in  order  to  make  up  his 
mind  whether  he  should  or  not  make  the  dis- 
covery to  Some  person  afterwards,  for  the  pinr- 
pose  of  inquiry  or  prosecution,  and  reserving 
In  his  own  mind  whether  he  should  or  not 
follow  the  advice  of  that  private  friend,  it 
^ecms  to  nfe  the  case  is  dtflTerent,  and  this  is, 
I  thinit,  an  answer  to  the  arguments  Mr. 
Attorney-general  has  used ;  he  has  ably  and 
ingeniously  put  it  upon  this  ground,  that  the 
person  who  gave  the  witness  the  advfce  is,  to 
all  purposes,  to  be  considered  as  the  discoverer. 
I  cannot  agree  to  that,  because  it  never  was 
the  intention,  in  the  communication  made  by 
l^e  witness,  that  his  friend  should  be  the  dis- 
coverer; he  only  asked  him  some  questions 
for  the  purpose  of  making'  up  his  own  mind 
whether  he,  the  witness,  snould  make  the 
discovery  or  not ;  therefore  I  cannot  consider 
that  person,  who  was  merely  consulted  as  a 
private  friend,  as  being  the  discoverer.  My 
opinion  upon  the  whole  is,  that  he  ought  to 
toswer  the  first  question,  but  not  the  second. 

Mr.  Justice  Grate,"  In  this  case.  It  seems 
to  me,  that  we  all  agree  about  the  principle, 
the  question  is,  who  is  right  in  the  ap- 
plication of  that  principle ;  lor  wc  do  most 
perfectly  agree  in  this  principle,  that  the 
name  of  the  informer  is  not  to  be  disclosed : 
that  is  the  law  stated  ;  that  is  the  law  agreed 
and  argued  upon  by  the  counsel  on  both 
mdes.  Then  the  question  in  this  case  is, 
whether  this  person,  whose  name  is  asked, 
n  to  be  considered  as  the  informer.  Now 
the  evidence  is  this;  I  consulted  with  a  friend, 
who  advised  me  what  to  do,  and  to  liiake  a 
fepurt.  I  did  so,  and  I  have  done  it  from 
time  to  time.  Tlien  in  consequence  of  whose 
sd\'ice  is  it  that  this  is  done  T  In  consequence 
of  this  man*s  advice,  whose  name  is  now 
asked.  If  it  is  in  consequence  Of  his 
ttdvice,  I  nmst  confess  it  docs  seem  to 
me  that,  essentially  and  sabstiit^tially,  and 
accohlin^  to  every  idea  of  good  sense,  he  must 
be  c<msiaered  to  be  the  infonner  *.  But  it  is 
very  true  that,  peVhaps  iti  the  course  of  this 
investigation,  ttie  name  6f  Some  other  person 
itiay  be  inquired,  whose  name  it  may  not  be 
competent  to  ask,  and  the  reason  may  be  this, 
that  in  the  course  of  this  business  there  may 
be  mote  informers  than  one,  and  the  same 
principle  that  applies  to  one,  will  itpply  of 
course  to  the  others:  and  When  I  find  tliat 
the  evidence  is,  that  this  man  advised  the 
witness  what  to  do,  I  must  confess  that  the 
witness  having  acted  ih  ctfnsequekice  of  that 
advice^  he  seems  to  at^  tb  be  as  eseentiaU^' 
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thdidformer  as  any  one  person  can  be  in  t&is 
case,  because  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  advice, 
n&n,  amstatj  that  this  would  have  been  done. 
I  therefore,  liowever  unwitting  I  am,  and  I  ant 
always  exceedingly  unwilling  in  a  case  wheie. 
Ufe  is  irt  stake  to  shut  the  door  a€  evidence, 
yet  where  a  point  of  great  constitAtlOtia!  law. 
th^t  which  is  to  aff&t  the  public  justice  of 
the  kingdom  is  hi  question;  I  niust  decidb 
upon  it  as  my  conviction  tells  me  is  right,  at 
the  s^me  time  lamenting  that  there  should 
be  such  a  dfflference  in  the  Court  as  there  is 
now,  because  I  am  very  wining  to  confess^ 
that  it  has  not  been  the  habit  of  my  prac- 
tite,  never  having  sat  in  that  court,  where 
those  questions  most  firec^uently  arise,  to  de- 
cide upon  those  qnestions;  but  however  the 
little  ability  I  have  I  most  emoluy  upon  the , 
subject;  and  taking  the  rule  ana  the  principle! 
to  be  that  the  name  of  the  infonner  is  not  to 
be  disclosed,  I  can  only  look  to  whether  this 
person,  whose  name  is  referred  to,  is  the 
informer  or  not ;  he  appearing  to  be  essen- 
tially the  informer,  I  think,  according  to  the 
rule  of  law,  the  question  ought  not  to  be  puL 

Mr.  Ertkine. — Did  you  communicate  any. 
other  p^rt  to  this  person  from  whom  you  re» . 
ccived  that  advice  ? — No. 

Was  that  before  or  aft^r  you  had  been  at 
the  society? — After. 

How  long  af\er?--I  communicated  it  in  the 
month  of  CKtober:  immediately  afler  I  knew 
that  there  were  societies  of  this  sort,  I  conk> 
nfunicated  it  to  this  friend  of  mine;    be  is  a 
gentlemen  of  very  considerable  property- 
Let  us  have  nothing  about  him.    Now  yon 
know  it  is  not  legal  to  name  him,  you  are 
going  to  give  me  a  description  of  him?--- 
His  advice  to  me  was,  to  give  information  : 
this  was  after  I  was  acquainted  that  there  was 
stJch  a  society  as  the  London  Corresponding 
Society ;  in  consequence  of  that  advice  I  gave . 
information  immediately,  which  was  in  the, 
same  month  of  October,  1799,  and  I  continued ' 
it  to  the  month  of  February. 

Did  you  communicate  your  reports  in 
writing  from  time  to  Utpe  N— In  writing* 

Did  you  g^ve  copies  of  them  ? — I  gave  copies. , 

You  have  nothing  else,  have  you,  in  your 
book,  except  that  which  relates  to  this  bus^^. 
ness?— I  do    not  immediately  recolkcl — I 
believe  I  have  some. 

In  that  book  from  ^hlch  you  have  Been 
readino;  most  of  the  day  ? — I  have  two  of  then}. 

Is  there  any  thing  tiiat  relates  to  yovtt  pr>> 
vale  business  in  either  ofthem?— IhaveaooM 
private  memorandums. 

Fold  them  down,  if  they  are  loose;  we  do 
not   want  to  cbncem  ourselves  with  vour 
afKurs,  or  any  thing   that  does  not   rel^ , 
to  this  busbiess^     Did  not  you  approprtats. 
these  books  for  this  sort  of  information  ?— X . 
did. 

What  leads  ydu  then  to  appreh6id  thai, 
there  sere  any  other  matters  relative^  to  youv  ^ 
other  business  in  the'm  f — f  huve  diis  reason^! 
because  I  had  a  commwnioation,  and  had  iM^  * 
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formation  from  different  gpntlemen ;  and,  ocr 
trasionailVy  I  made  a  memorandatn  of  fhat 
rommunication,  and  I  should  not  wish  for 
that  to  be  seen. 

[x)ok  oyer  your  book. — ^tt  is  inl}^ossibIe  for 
Ine  to  do  it  in  this  light ;  I  wiU  look  the  boolf 
over;  I  have  no  objection ;  I  will  go  into  any 
h>om  and  look  it  over,  and  I  shall  give  you 
the  book  with  the  greatest  pleasure  imagin- 
mble. 

I  am  not  asking  any  favour  of  you^  or  wish- 
ing for  anv  thing  that  I  am  nbt  entitled  to 
have. — I  do  not  wish,  by  any  means,  to  renort 
any  thins  but  what  is  absolutely  the  fact; 
bor  would  I  wish  to  withhold  any  thing  that 
I  do  not  think  is  right  to  he  withh^d.  I 
know  there  are  some  private  memorandums, 
and  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  look  them 
through  now,  while  I  stand  here. 

Then  take  those  out,  and  let  us  have  the 
book  to-morrow. — I  am  v^ry  ready  and  wil- 
Ikiz. 

Mr.,  Attorn^  General. — ^You  will  attend  to 
^at  the  gentkfoan  says?— I  am  perfe;ptly 
Villing. 

Mr.  £rffttae»--You  have  some  papers  that 

re  not  mixed  with  any  thing  of  that  sort  f — 
am  not  sure  that  there  are  no  memoran- 
dums of  that  kind  on  them. 

Was  it  the  custom  at  these  meetings  of  the 
d^le^ites  of  the  Corresponding  Society  for  the 
meim^ers  to  take  notes  of  all  that  passed? — 
That  was  always  a  regular  nde. 

For  eveiT  delegate  to  set  down  every  thing 
^itpas^G?— Sometimes  there  wa'S  a  com- 
tnunication  which  has  been  conceived  by  the 
thairman  not  proper  to  be  communicated  to 
Che  divisions;  and  Margarot  has  said,  you 
must  not  communicate  this ;  and  as  to  this 
book  that  you  are  asking  for,  the  delegates 
Were  allowed  to  take  reports  or  information, 
^hether  from  the  chairman,  or  any  of  the  de- 
legates, either  with  re^rd  to  a  letter,  or  anv 
other  matter.  The  chairman  has  said,  though 
you  are  informed  such  a  thing  has  been  wrote 
^  has  happened,  though  vou  are  allowed  to 
lake  a  minute  of  it,  we  tell  you  it  is  not  .fit  it 
should  be  communicated  to  the  divisions; 
twt  that  notes  were  allowed  to  be  taken  at  all 
limes  is  true. 

I  am  not  asking  what  was  allowed,  but 
whether  it  was  the  practice? — ^It  was  the 
practice  every  night. 

It  was  the  practice  (or  other  members  to  do 
as  you  have  been  doing,  to  set  down  in  a 
loose  naper, -or  in  a  book,  all  the  transactions 
th^t  tnen  happened? — It  was. 

And  the  substance  of  what  every  body 
said  ? — I  have  hea^d  of  some  reports  made  bv 
other  people ;  this  circumstance  might  strike 
me,  and  another  circumstance  mignt  strike 
another,  .which  I  might  not  take  particular 
^tic^  of,  or  t^ink  it  worth  while  to  put  down. 

You  do  not  profess  that  what  you  have 
been  r^A^^g  is  a  regular  account  of  the  most 
tnateriai  facu  that  occurred;  but  that  they 
metfi  such  as  were  most  suitable  for  your  pUT' 
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nose  to  set  down  ?— I  do  not  know  how  to 
answer  that  question,  as  you  put*  it,  I  do  con- 
ceive that  a  delegate  being  sent  to  know  whaj 
business  the  society  was  jtransacting,  that  he 
riiould  take  the  best  account  of  it  that  he 
possibly  could. 
That  was  when  a  man  was  really  a  dele- 
te, but  you  were  not  there  as  a  re|i) 
ndjide  delegate,  but  for  the  purposes  of 
justice  ?— I  was  elected  a  delegate,  as  1  stated, 
in  the  beginning  of  November,  1799^  an4 
continued  so  till  tne  month  of  June,  1793. 

I  do  not  seem  to  make  myself  understood ; 
did  you  set  down  every  thing  faUhf\jlly  that 
passed,  or  onlv  select  such  matter  as  appeared 
most  material  for  the  public  to  know?^ I  put 
down  every  thij^  I  possibly  cquld ;  but  I  Ai 
not  put  down  every  thing  that  did  pass,  nor 
was  it  in  the  power  of  any  of  the  delegates  to 
c|o  so ;  but  it  was  the  invariable  practice  of 
the  delegates  to  make  minutes  either  upoa 
paper,  or  in  l)ooks,  for  the  purpose  of  commu- 
nicating  what  had  been  transacted  at  the 
meetingof  delegates  at  the  next  division^  at 
their  meetings,  on  different  nights,  froni 
Thursday  to  Thursday. 

Then  those  are  the  very  reports  that  you  would 
have  made,  had  you  been  bvn&Jide  a  delegate, 
and  doing  your  duty  as  such  to  that  society  ? 
— I  made  these  notes  as  a  reiilhon&fide  dele- 
gate to  No.  93. 1  made  those  reports  at  thaf 
division. 

Have  you  been  in  no  other  way  of  dealing, 
but  an  ironmonger,  and  in  this  commission 
way?  have  not  you  kept  a  china  shop? — 
Never. 

When  you  communicated  to  this  person, 
who,  you  thought,  would  go  and  communi- 
cate it  to  a  magistrate,  dicTyou  rest  satisfied 
that  your  frieoo  would  do  so ;  or  did  you  at 
any  time  go  to  ^  magistrate  yourself?—!  in- 
fiirmed  you,  when  ^ou  asked  me  that  question, 
that  the  information  was  not  given  to  a  ma- 
gistrate :  I  told  you  that  it  was  by  the  advice 
of  a  friend,  who  confirmed  my  own  opinion, 
entertained  at  the  first.  When  I  found  this 
society  at  the  sign  of  the  Mansion-house,  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  it  should  be  known^ 
he  recommended  n^e  to  that  quarter,  wl^ich 
quarter  I  was  persuaded  was  that  of  a  cer- 
tainty. 

Lord  Chief  Justice'  £yre.— You  are  asked  a 
simple  question;  did  you  yourself  go  to  any 
magistrate? — I  went  to  no  magistrate;  but 
was  advised  to  go  to  another  quarter,  and  t 

went  to  that  quarter - 

Lord  ChiefJustice  Eyre, — I  wish  you  would 
not  overpower  the  counsel  or  me  with  words. 
You  are  asked  a  simple  (question,  whether  yoii 
did.  or  not,  20  to  a  magistrate  ?— I  did  not.  , 
Mr.  Enkine, — Did  you  learn  from  your 
friend,  whose  name  I  do  not  ask^  whether  he 
had,  in  point  of  fact,  laid  from  time  to  time, 
the  communications  before  a  magistrate,  th^ 
you  laid  before  him  for  that  purpose  ?— I  gave 
that  information  myself. 
Did  you  deliver  youjf  reports,  from  time  to 
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lime,  to  that  quarter;  or  did  you  deliver  tfaain 
immediately  to  some  magistrate  f— I  seat  them 
|o  that  quartej. 

When  you  say  thai,  you  mean  you  sent 
them  to  that  person^  to  whom  your  friend 
recommended  you  to  send  them  ? 

lord  Chief  Justice  j^c— lie  never  said 
ihat  his  friend  advised  him  to  a  particular 
person ;  if  he  did  I  luwe  mistaken  him. 

Mr.  Ertkint, — Did  your  firiend  advise  you 
to  by  them  helbre  a  particular  person  ?— He 
recommended  me  to  a  particular  quarter. 

A  Quarter ;  was  it  a  man  or  a  woman  ?-*- 
That  1  cannot  answer. 

Mr.  £rs^iie.-^Not  whether  it  tras  a  man 
0t  a  woman. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £^e.— Certainly  not- 

Mr.  ZnAn'ae.— Was  it  to  any  particular  per« 
eon  that  you  were  advised,  by  your  friend,  to 
inake  this  communication  or  did  he  only  ad- 
vise you  generally  to  make  this  communica- 
tion, to  somehody?— The  best  way  of  expla- 
nation is  to  say,  that  the  person  he  recom- 
inended  me  to,  recommended  me  to  a  third 
person,  and  to  that  third  person  I  eave  the, 
information,  and  continuea  it  all  the  way 
through. 

Mr.  Justice  BulUr. — Mr,  Erskine,  you  can* 
not  pursue  that  question  farther. 

Mr.  Erskine. — ^IIow  long  was  it  after  the 
lime  when  you  were  tried  and  acquitted,  be- 
fore you  came  to  the  society  again  ?— I  at- 
tended the  society  all  the  way  through,  though 
pot  as  a  delegate— I  was  a  delegate  to  Febru- 
aiy,  1794. 

1  observe  you  do  not  take  down  who  it  was 
tliat  made  use  of  any  particular  expressions  ? 
•—Id  the  course  of  the  memorandums  that  J 
)mve  made,  I  have  got  names. 

I  know  you  have— in  general  ip  your  book 
^ou  do  not  profess  lo  have  taken  down  the 
irordsyhut  only  the  substance?— Yes. 

if  a  person  delivered  any  opinion,  which 
lopinion  might  be  at  some  length,  you  made 
the  best  abstract  of  it  that  you  could,  merely 
to  say  that  that  was  his  opinion  or  his  argu^ 
inent? — It  is  so;  names  are  put  to  some,  and 
|iot  to  others. 

If  any  individual  reported  a  paper,  made  an 
observation,  or  made  an  argument,  you  took 
down  just  an  abstract  of  that,  in  your  own 
language  ?->I  did. 

Were  they  taken  down,  bond  fide  to  be  re- 
ported as  a  delegate,  or  were  they  they  taken 
down  for  the  purpose  for  which  we  have  had 
them  here? — ^They  were  taken  down  for  the 
purpose  of  reporting  as  a  delegate,  anji  for  the 
pther  purpose  too. 

Then  it  was  perfectly  htmAfidt^  with  resard 
to  the  society,  and,  at  the  same  time,  bonk 
fide  with  regard  to  the  public?— Just  so. 

Have  you  made  any  alteration  in  vour  rai- 
putes  smce  the  time  you  made  them? — ^I 
^ve  not ;  but  I  was  going  to  say  this,  there 
•re  some  private  memorandums  that  are  in 
this  book,  which  do  not  belong  to  the  society; 
Qiose  private  memorandums  are  wrote  at  the 


back  of  the  society's  minutes;  those  are  aoolt 
as,  I  think,  it  would  be  very  imfnopor  for  me. 
to  deliver  up,  and  therefore  I  wish  to  know 
what  I  am  to  do  in  that  case. 

Cannot  jon  paste  something  over  them  ?— * 
I  could  do  it,  it  I  were  allowea  time. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyrt, — It  is  always 
usual,  and  venr  reasonable  it  is,  when  a  wit- 
ness  speaks  m)m  memorandums,  that  the 
counsel  should  have  an  opportunity  of  looking 
at  those  memorandums,  when  he  is  cross-ex- 
amining that  witness.  If  there  is  any  thing 
that  you  say,  upon  your  oath«  does  not  relate 
to  that  subject,  but  some  other  subject,  to  be 
sure  it  is  impossible  that  it  could  be  asked, 
that  that  should  be  seen;  how  to  arran^ 
that  in  a  very  long  evidence,  hke  this,  la 
among  the  difficulties  of  so  extraordinary  a 
case  as  this  is;  we  must  struggle  with  it  as  well 
as  we  can ;  whenever  you  are  at  leisure  to  ^ 
through  the  subject  with  him,  if  he  holds  his 
papers  in  his  hands,  you  can  ask  him,  as  to 
nis  minutes,  if  they,  could  be  separated  bj 
pasting  over,  or  if,  with  safety,  by  obliterat- 
ing those  parts 

L^nam, — I  could  obliterate  them  with  a 
pen  and  ink,  but  there  is  no  erasure,  to  my 
knowledge,  as  they  stand  now. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre, — Could  you  obli- 
terate those  memorandums  which  concen^ 
other  peoule,  with  a  pen  and  ink?— -I  could. 

Lord  Cnief  Justice  Eyre. — Have  you  any 
obiection,  Mr.  Erskine,  to  his  obliterating  his 
otner  memorandums  with  ink,  vou  inquiring 
of  him,  upon  oath,  whether  he  has  obliteratea 
any  of  those  articles  to  which  he  spoke,  when, 
he  cave  evidence  ? 

Mr.  Enkine. — ^None. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — ^In  a  common 
case,  it  is  tlie  usual  course,  for  the  counsel  to 
take  the  memorandums  in  his  hand,  for  the 
cross-examination,  but,  in  this  case,  I  do  not 
see  how  it  is  possible  to  do  this ;  this  is  a  his^ 
tory,  an  important  and  material  history,  to  be 
sure,  of  the  different  branches  of  this  society 
as  it  is  formed  into  divisions,  acting  bv  com- 
mission of  delegates  for  the  whole ;  and  it  has 
so  happened,  Uiat  here  are  tlie  transactions 
both  or  the  divisions,  and  of  the  delegatesL 
that  are  now  laid  before  the  jury ;  of  course  it 
must  run  into  great  length ;  I  cannot  say  into 
more  length  t&n  its  importance  requires ;  we 
are  ready  to  do  all  that  we  can  to  assist  yov, 
consistently  with  not  obliging  him  to  discover 
what  does  not  relate  to  this  cause. 

Mr.  Ertldne. — ^Am  I  to  understand  you 

Sand  this  is  the  only  Question  I  shall  put  tilt 
'  see  these  minutes)  oo  you  mean  to  re-swear 
that  what  you  have  read  to-day,  as  minutes 
taken  at  the  time,  are  the  same  minutes 
which  you  would  have,  bona  fide^  taken  ^s  a 
delegate,  had  you  not  had  this  other  view 
which  vou  have  l>efore  described?  —  I  will 
swear  that. 

And  the  other  delegates  were  in  the  course 
of  taking  similar  memorandums  ? — ^Yes. 
Lord  Chief  Jostiee  Eyre.  —  J  understood 
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him  to  say,  that  he  did,  in  fact,  make  his  re- 
ports from  these  minutes;  if  he  did  not 
make  his  report  to  the  division  from  these 
minutes,  he  must  have  had  another  set  of 
notes,  for  he  must  have  made  some,  from  the 
nature  of  the  thing;  for  thev  were  to  report 
to  the  division  every  thing  that  passed  among 
the  delegates,  that  did  not  come  under  the 
head  of  secrecy,  on  the  next  day  of  holding 
that  division  meeting ;  therefore  it  must  be 
from  some  materials;  consequently,  if  he  has 
deaft  fairly  with  us,  these  are  the  minutes. 

Mr.  Ertkine, — I  shall  only  desire  to  look 
at  them  in  tiie  morning ;  perhaps  I  shall  not 
put  anv  Cjuestions. 

Jjord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — ^I  should,  if  I 
were  in  his  case,  put  the  book  into  your  hand, 
without  any  difficulty,  stating  the  parts  that 
do  Dot  relate  to  this  cause ; — then  he  will 
take  his  minutes,  and  obliterate  those  parts 
that  do  not  relate  to  this  cause  against  to- 
morrow morning. 

Mr.  Maclean  called  again. 

Mr.  Attorney  Genera/. —Did  you  find  that 
paper  [showing  it  to  the  witness]  any  where  ? 
—Yes;  I  found  it  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Adams. 

[It  was  read.] 

Extract  of  a  Letter,  dated  Sheffield,  ISth  of 
October,  179^,  signed,  *«  The  Editor  of  the 
Patriot,"  addressed  to  Mr.  Andrews,  secre* 
tary  to  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Univer- 
sal Peace,  and  the  Rights  of  Man,  at  Stock- 
pocL 

**  It  only  remains  then  for  us,  seeing  the 
great  and  innumerable  difficulties  we  have  to 
encounter,  to  cast  about  for  the  most  likely 
and  proper  means  and  weapons  by  which  to 
defend  ourselves,  and  to  forward  and  support 
such  measures  as  it  mav  be  necessary  to  pur- 
sue ;  and  on  this  head,  my  good  sir,  permit 
me  to  impress  it  on  the  minds  of  your  society, 
that  reason,  imperial  reason,  must  ever  be  our 

feneralissimo,  or  commander  in  chief;  when 
say  this,  I  beg  leave  to  add,  that  art  must 
be  second  in  command ;  by  the  word  <  art,' 
I  do  not  mean  craft  or  cunning,  but  that 
mode  of  application  of  our  reason  and  argu- 
ments on  aifferent  men,  and  on  different  oc- 
casions, which  only  a  considerable  degree  of 
study,  and  practical  knowledge  also,  of  men 
and  manners,  can  ever  furnish  us  with,  so 
as  to  make  us  proficients. 

'^  Allow  me  then  to  observe  to  you,  sir, 
that  I  perfectly  coincide  with  you  in  opinion, 
with  regard  to  the  different  societies  appoint- 
ing delegates  to  go  into  the  different  villages, 
and  country  places,  for  the  purpose  of  m- 
forming  their  minds,  and  rousing  them  from 
the  lethargy  in  which  they  seem  pluneed.  I 
have  already  communicated  the  same  Idea  to 
the  London  Constitutional  and  Corresponding 
Societies,  and  to  those  of  Norwich  and  Man- 
chester, and  I  hope  it  will  soon  be  universally 
adopted  by  e^ery  one.    But  the  grand  object 


to  be  attended  to,  on  this  head,  is  the  choice 
of  men  to  be  appointed ;  a  neglect  of  this 
kind  iiad  like  to  have  had  very  awkward  con* 
sequences  in  this  neighbourhood,  and,  if  not 
immediately  checked,  would  have  injured  the 
cause  of  freedom  very  greatly ;  infinite  care 
and  circumspection  will  therefore  be  necessary 
on  this  head. 

''As  I  am  on  the  subject,  permit  me  to 
suggest  to  those  members  pf  your  society^ 
who  may  undertake  this  arduous,  but  ho- 
nourable and  praise-worthy  task,  that  they 
cannot  be  too  cautious  in  their  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding. The  minds  of  men,  for  the  wisest 
and  best  purposes,  are  formed  by  the  great 
Creator  as  various  and  unlike  each  other  as 
their  faces,  and  their  passions  reisn  over  each 
with  the  same  uncertain  ana  variegated 
sway :  and  in  the  same  manner  that  sir  Ro- 
bert Walpole  (one  of  the  elders  and  fathers 
of  corruption)  very  justly  observed,  that  every 
man  has  his  price  in  the  way  of  being  bought; 
so  we  may  fairly  apply  the  same  maxim  to 
mankind  in  general,  in  the  article  of  persua- 
sion, and  the  dextrous  method  of  bringing 
them  from  wrong  opinions  they  may  have 
formed,  or  prejudices  they  mav  have  imbibed, 
by  an  attentive  observation  of  their  intellectual 
Acuities,  and  that  leading  passion  of  the  soul 
which  governs  the  main  spring  of  their  mo^ 
material  actions.  For  example,  the  generality 
of  farmers  in  this  county  and  Lancashire,  are 
as  ignorant  as  the  brutes  thev  ride  to  market, 
and  so  absorbed  m  the  sordid  idea  of  getting, 
that,  provided  they  can  keep  up  the  prices  of 

{;ratn,  cattle,  &c.  so  as  to  answer  their  land? 
ords,  and  pay  their  taxes,  however  enormous, 
they  are  too  sluggish  and  indolent  to  think 
about  reforms,  or  any  thing  of  the  kind,  yet 
there  is  one  string  about  their  heart<«,  which, 
l>eing  skilfully  touched,  will  make  them 
dance  to  any  time,  and  move  to  anv  measure. 
This  is  the  subject  of  ty  thes ;  and  why  does 
it  touch  them?  Why  sir?  Because  it  is 
within  the  scope  of  their  limited  capacity. 
Ignorant  as  they  are  in  other  matters,  they 
see  and  pungently  feel  the  weieht  of  this 
baneful  and  unjust  devourer  of  an  their  im- 
provements in  agriculture  and  husbandry; 
and  I  believe,  did  every  tax  operate  in  the 
same  visible  degree  which  tliis  imposition 
does,  I  fear  there  would  be  an  end  to  the  idea 
of  taxation  being  submitted  to  at  all.  Indeed, 
as  taxes  are  laiaon,  at  present,  by  those  who 
do  not  represent  us,  the  taxation  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  robbery ;  a  submission 
to  it,  slavery. 

''  But  to  return  to  my  subject.  In  the 
same  manner  that  a  farmer  may  be  roused  by 
the  mention  of  ty  thes,  tlie  shoe-makers  may 
by  the  excessive  deamess  of  leather,  the  inn- 
keeper by  the  numerous  and  unnecessary 
standing  army,  and  all  by  a  temperate  and 
dispassionate  relation  of  the  immense  hum<; 
her  of  sinecure  places,  and  useless  ofBccs,  ii> 
which  the  corrupt  and  prostitute  favourite^ 
Agents,  and  dependants  of  the  rich  and  great, 
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nQ|  in  Ibe  mM^  and  plunder  wrested  fn>a> 
ine  sweat  of  the  brow,  and  continual  kbour 
of  the  body  of  the  husbandman,  the  mecha- 
nic, the  labourer,  and  the  artiiicer.  It  is  by 
Ho  means  a  diffiailt  matter  to  raise  general 
indignation  at  the  idea  of  so  small  a  compa- 
rative number  of  useless,  idle,  and  profli^te 
drones,  sucking  and  squandering  away  the 
honey  produced  by  such  immense  numbers 
of  bard-toiling  and  industrious  bees.  If  you 
([for  I  am  certain  vou  will  be  one  of  the  most 
fu:tive  of  these  delegates)  meet  with  men  who 
have  violent  prejumces  in  favour  of  anV  abuse 
or  party,  never  attack  those  prejudices  directly, 
for  that  will  only  ibBame  and  confirm  them 
the  more ;  pass  them  over  fur  the  present, 
knd  engage  their  attention  towards  something 
else,  ill  which  they  will  listen  with  a  less 
desree  of  apprehension  of  being  attacked  in 
a  uvourile  point ;  once  gain  their  good  opi- 
nion, and  open  their  eyes  to  one  evil,  they 
will  be  more  ready  to  hear  you  on  otiicrs; 
till,  at  last,  the  favourite  object  by  which 
ihetr  eyes  wore  jaundiced,  will  appear  in  its 
true  colours,  and  fall  before  your  arguments 
like  all  the  rest 

"  There  is  oiic  thing  above  all  others  which 
Requires  to  be  particularly  attended  to,  and 
that  is,  to  endeavour  to  undeceive  the  mass 
of  people,  with  respect  to  those  falsehoods 
which  have  been  industriously  propagated  by 
the  enemies  to  a  reform,  in  order  to  blindf, 
include,  and  terrify  all  ranks  of  people  who 
)ftre  any  way  independent,  or  possessed  of 
property.    One  of  these  falsehoods  is,  •*  that 

*  the  ^vocates  of  refonn  wish  to  introduce  a 

*  levelling  scheme,  or  an  equal  partitiun  of 

*  property,*  This  alarms  the  farmers,  and 
indeed  all  classes  of  men,  who,  by  their  in- 
dustry, or  other  adventitious  circumstances, 
lire  possessed  of  the  goods  of  this  world.  So 
tnany  vile  ministerial  prints  as  have  propa- 
gated this  doctrine,  aiaed  and  assisted  ny  the 
private  representations,  or  rather  misrepre- 
sentations, of  the  clergy,  and  other  tools  of 

fovernment,  and  of  pnvileged  orders,  have 
ad  a  very  wonderful  and  baneful  effect  on 
the  multitude,  and  have  stamped  a  dread  of 
reform  on  the  minds  of  many  that  I  know. 
Whose  situations  in  life  would  induce  one  rear 
sonahly  to  suppose  it  impossible,  so  com- 
pletely to  impose  upon  Ihem;  however,  it 
always  has  been  the  case,  that  falsehoods^ 
holdly  uttered,  may  prevail  lor  a  time,  but 
must  be  overwhelmed^  in  the  end,  by  the 
jbrkht  and  sacred  energies  of  truth. 

''To  explain  this  matter,  and  many  others 
sropedy,  will  require  ereat  coolness,  modera- 
fion,  and  patience.  I  have  found  the  follow: 
ing  method  answer  best:  '  Do  you  know 
^  such  a  gentleman  f  *  naming  s«>me  one  of 
)ai]ge  property  and  good  character  in  the 
fieighbournood,  who  is  known  to  be  a  friend 
to  a  reform ;  '  Yes.* — *  Well,  and  do  you  sup- 
'  pose  that  he  would  promote  a  scheme  that 
'  would  occasion  and  oblige  him  to  part  with 

*  property  be  possesaesj  in  onler  for  it  to  be  di^ 


'  vided  amongst  sirangsn  whom  he  never  saw 

*  or  heard  off'  *  No.'-—*  Why  then  should  you 
'  suffer  yourself  to  be  imposed  on  by  such  an 
<  idle  tale  fabricated  and  calculated  for  the 

*  purpose  of  raising  a  dread  in  you  against 
'  those  more  enlightened  of  your  fellow-cili- 

*  zens  who  wisli  ror  a  reform,  as  you  would, 
'  did  you  see  its  necessity ;  a  dread  which 
'  may  cause  you  to  shut  your  eyes  upon  op- 
'  pressive  excise  and  game-laws,  exorbitant 
'  tythes,  an  unnecessary'  standing  army,,  kept 
'  on  foot  at  the  expense  of  two  millions  and  a 

*  half,  for  the  purposes  of  influence  and  cor- 
'  ruptlon ;  a  pension-list,  which  ^s  a  disgrace 
'  to  the  government,  and  a  stigma  and  re- 
'  proach  on  the  spirit  and  prudence  of  the 
'  nation ;  sinecure  places,  for  the  mere  pos- 

*  sessing  of  which,  hundreds  of  individuals 

*  receive  thousands  a  year  each*,  for  doing 

*  nothing  at  all^  either  for  the  public  service 
'  or  their  own ;  m  short,  such  an  enormous 
'  accumulation  of  taxes,  and  so  prodigal  ai| 
'  expenditure  of  their  produce,  as  no  nation 
'  on  the  earlh  ever  heard  of  or  .submitted  to 
'  before.  To  make  you  9hut  your  eyes,  and 
'  continue  blind  to  these  enormities,  those 
'  idle  and  futile  talcs  are  villanoiisly  dispersed 
'  abroad ;  but  believe  them  not,  consult  your 
'  own  reason,  and  it  .^iJl  show  you  that  there 

*  is  a  palpable  lie  on  the  face  of  every  one  of 
'  them-?'  Then  explain  the  nature,  aim,  and 
end  of  your  society,  invite  them  to  attend  it, 
and  lo^idge  for  themselves :  If  they  do  so, 
they  will  soon  aid  and  assist  you,  by  adopting 
similar  ones  in  their  aeveral  neighhourhoods, 
till,  in  time,  they  will  overspread  the  whole 
surface  of  this  sea«^irt  isle. 

**  At  present,  sir,  I  will  not  trouble  you 
further  on  the  subject,  which  1  now  quit  to 
return  to  the  conduct  and  regulation  of  your 
own  society,  and  all  others  which  may  arise 
hereafter;  and  as  to  them,  I  think  the  inn- 
keepers in  Stockport,  Manchester,  Ike.  have 
given  you  a  hint  and  lesson,  for  which  yoi| 
ought  to  esteem  yourselves  for  ever  obliged 
to  them.  I  own  their  insolence  and  auda> 
city  in  proceeding  as  they  have  done,  is  be- 
yond example,  but  onlv  deserving  of  con- 
tempt ;  as  such,  leave  them  to  themselves ; 
public-houses  were  never  worthy  of  receiving 
such  guests,  whose  sacred  and  importaiH 
duty  require  and  demand  to  be  performed  ii| 
mansions  more  dignified  and  respectable; 
your  meetings  should  be  at  the  bouses  of  one 
another  in  honourable  rotatien ;  and,  to  pre- 
vent inconvenience  from  too  great  a  namlter, 
not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  at  the  most 
sho4dd  compose  a  primary  or  district  meet- 
ing ;  noore  members  may  be  admitted  in  eacl| 
district,  till  they  reach  twenty  or  twenty- four 
according  to  the  numlier -fixed  on— -but  then 
immediately  should  divide  into  two  district 
meetings;  the  several  districts  should  send 
each  one  member,  by  election,  to  a  meeting 
of  delegates,  and  this  meeting'  of  deleg^te^ 
should  elect  out  of  their  own  bpdy  it  eertain 
mimberi  which  is  to  compose  a  select  com« 
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loittee ;  this  select  committee  to  manage  the 
correspondence,  and  every  other  important 
concern  for  tho  whole  of  the  districts  in  any 
town  or  parish,  subject  always  to  the  revision 
and  approbation  of  the  districts ;  the  dele- 
sates  and  select  committee  to  be  chosen  only 
for  a  limited  tirae^  before  the  expiratimi  of 
vhich,  others  to  be  elected  as  before,  from 
the  districts,  to  supply  their  places,  by  which 
rotations  every  member  would  in  time  be- 
come (qualified  to  be  a  delegate  and  a  select 
committee-man,  though  he  might  not  be  soon 
bis  first  entrance  as  a  district  member.  These 
are  only  hints  on  which  you  ma^  improve  or 
enlarge  as  much  as  you  please." 

Mr.  AtUn-ney  Centra/.— We  will  now  read 
s  drail  of  an  answer  to  this  letter,  which  was 
fotmd  likewise  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Adams  ;  it  has  no  date ;  it  has  two  hand- 
writing in  it ;  I  may,  perhaps,  trouble  your 
lordships,  in  the  course  of  this  cause,  with 
evidence  to  prove  whose  hand-writings  they 
arCf  but  that  is  not  necessary  to  enable  me  to 
read  it ;  I  wish  to  draw  your  lordships  atten- 
tion particularly  to  the  two  last  paragraphs. 

Mr.  Maekan, — 1  found  this  paper  at  Mr. 
Adaims's  bouse. 

[It  was  read.] 

**  Gentlemen ;— The  .Society  for  Constitu- 
ijonal  Information  have  been  favoured  with 
two  letters  bearing  tlie  signature  of  the  editors 
of  the  Patriot.  The  first  of  these  letters,  dated 
June  itthifelated  particulars  concerning  the 
publication  called  tne  Patriot,  accompanied  by 
flome  of  tlie  first  numbers.  It  rejquired  our 
4i|niuoii,  -and  our  public  approlMitidn  of  the 
work,  with  hints  for  its  continuance.  It  like- 
wise narrated  several  inlercstins  particulars, 
relative  to  the  friends  and  foes  ofliDerty,  their 
various  habits  and  propensities,  M:id  added 
conjectures  on  the  means  by  which  those- 
habits  and  propeusitiea  mig)it  be  turned  to  tlie 
advantage  of  freedom. 

<<  The  second  letter,  dated  October  15,  con- 
«sted  of  a  complaint  of  neglect  on  the  part  of 
our  society,  a  nrther  statement  of  facts  simi- 
lar to  those  contained,  in  the  first  letter,,  and  - 
an  account  including  letters  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  a  society  at  Stockport. 

*'  All  these  letters  have  been  read  by  the 
society  for  Constitutional  Information;  and 
the  manly  Mirit  ia  which  they  were  con- 
ceived, tlieir  honest  aeal.  and  the  love  of  free- 
dom by  which. their  autbors  were  animate, 
were  highly  grateful  to  that  society.  It  waa 
no  feeliw  of  superiorityi  no  intentional  disre- 
spect, aiM  assuredly  no  wilful  mark  of  insultj  - 
that  occasioned  the  silence  of  the  society.  We 
were  required  to  perform  that  of  which  we 
were  incapable ;  to  pass  judgment  on  a  pub- 
lication which  none  of  us  had  read,  and  jto 
ooneapond  with  persons  in  the  dark,  who  had . 
not  tnoueht  fit  (for  reasons  wbich  thoy  no ; 
doubt  held  ^  bej^rudeat)  to  truat  us  with 
Ibelr  names.  .  W$at  cagtl^  be  d^e?  .W&/ 


admired  both  the  ti^lents  and  the  intention  of 
our  correspondents  (or  correspondent);  bat 
we  are  simple,  honest  men,  wanting  the 
priestly  gif^  of  intuition,  and  could  not  pre<d&* 
cate  good  or  ill  of  that,  of  which,  not  havine 
read,  we  could  have  no  knowledge.  Several 
weeks  passed  away,  and  still  iSe  members 
could  give  no  opinion  of  the  Patriot ;  for  men ' 
must  individually  act  by  their  own  judgments ; 
it  is  the  very  essence  of  fireedom  that  th^ 
should  be  letl  thus  to  act ;  they  will  read  the 
book  first  that  happens  most  to  attract  d^dr 
notice ;  and  you,  gentlemen,  are  too  liberal, 
too  just  and  too  manly,  to  require  them  to 
approve  what  they  had  not  read;,  however  d^ 
serving  they  might  suspect  it  to  be  of  appro*' 
bation.  Oi  the  purport,  however,  of  your  ui»« 
dertaking,  the  ardour  with  which  it  is  con- 
ceived, and  the  perseverance  with  which  ilf 
appears  to  be  pursued,  the  society  finds  no 
hesitation  in  both  approving  and  applauding 
most  zealously. 

'<  You  candidly  ask  the  societjr  for  bints  ; 
but  the  detail  of  your  letters  convinces  us  yoti 
are  yourselves  proficients.  Honest  men^  how-' 
ever,  advise,  asked  or  not  asked*  whenever 
they  imagine  that  by  advising  they  can  do 
good.    Perhaps,  sentlemen,  you  may  hav» 
read  and  remembered  a  publication,  by  the 
late  father  of  his  countxy,  jOr.  Franklin,  called- 
poor  Robin's  almanack  ;  in  which,  wiu  cha- 
racteristic simplicity  of  laneuage,  he  descended . 
to  the  feeling^  wants  and  understandings  of 
the  lower  order,  and,  in  proverbial,  jocular 
wisdom,  conveyed  truths  to  them  of  the  highest 
importance,  truths  that  prepared  them  for  the , 
sublime  efforts  to  which  they  were  soon  to  be 
roused  \  truths  that  led  them  onward  to  the , 
avenues  of  freedom,  while  their  sight  was  too 
feeble  to  endure  the  splendor  of  the  temple 
itself.    A  certain  number  of  such  proverbial . 
axioms^  which    men  of  your  genius   would 
easily  invent,  arranged  at  the  beginning  or_ 
end  of  eacb  of  your  publications,  and  appeal-' 
ing  to  the  real  wants,  grievances,  and  affec- 
tions of  the  people,  of  which  you  appear  to  be . 
perfectly  masters,  could  not  fail  of  producing 
an  effect.. 

''We  rejoice  with  you  in  the  increase  of  the 
members  and  societies  of  freedom :  our  bosoms 
glow  with  the  same  sentiments.  We  are  bro- 
thers ii^  affection,  with  you,  with  the  fireeroen 
of  Sheffield,  of  Stockport,  and  of  the  whole  . 
world.-<-Freedom,  thoueb  an  infant^  makes 
herculean  efforts ;  and  the  vipers,  anstocracy 
and  monarchy,  are  panting  and  writhing 
under  its  grasp.  May  success,  peace,  and  hap- 
piness attend  those  efforts. 

"  Permit  us  to  add,  that  ttie  Society  for . 
Constitutional  Information  will  gladly  receive 
or  communicate  intelligcucos,  and  for  that 
purpose  be  happy  to  correspond  either,  with  - 
o^ber  societies  or  with  individualS|  that  mal^e 
the  great  aiifl  common  otuse  ofan  equal  and  % 
real '  representation  or  the  people  in  parlia- , 
ment,  and  the  olher  grand  objects,  of  freedom,' 

tlxeir  end.     Information  on  such  subjects, 

* 
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will,  to  this  society,  at  all  times,  be  peculiarly 

acceptable  and  gratifying.'' 

John  Cooletswoni— Examined  by  Mr.  J/foni«)r 

General, 

Vou  are  vey  deaf,  I  believe ;  are  not  you  ? 
—Yes. 

Do  you  know  one  Franklow  ? — Yes. 

Were  you  apprentice  to  hint  ? — Yes. 

Where  did  he  Uve?-No.  1,  China-walk, 
Lambeth. 

How  long  did  }^ou  live  with  him  ? — ^I  was 
Ubuud  apprentice  in  November  last. 

How  did  your  master  use  to  employ  him- 
self afcer  bis  work  was  over  at  night? — He 
Ubed  to  be  out  very  late  at  nights. 

Was  any  thing  going  on  up-stairs  in  your 
master's  house  ^- Yes. 

What?— Exercise. 

What  sort  of  exercise  ? — ^Exercise  with  fire 
atms. 

Who  came  there  to  exercise  with  fire-arms  ? 
.^I  did  not  know  them  all— 1  only  knew  two 
of  them. 

What  are  their  names  ?— Mr.  Shclnierdine 
and  Mr.  Williams. 

Williams  the  gim- maker,  that  lives  at  the 
Tower  f — Yes. 

Where  did  Shclmerdine  live?— In  Bandy 
leg-walk. 

How  oflen  did  they  exercise  there  ?— About 
twice  a  week. 

How  many  of  them  used  to  exercise  there  ? 
-<-About  eight  at  a  time. 

Were  they  always  the  same  eight  or  dif- 
ferent people  ?— I  did  not  notice  them  always. 

Were  tnere  sometimes  difierent  people 
from  those  who  came  there  at  other  times  r— > 
I  suppose  they  were  all  the  same. 

Were  the  windows  of  the  room  in  which 
Ibev  exercised  open  or  shut  ? — Shut. 

Were  they  shut  accidently,  or  on  purpose  f 
—I  do  not  l^now. 

But  you  are  sure  they  were  shut  ? — ^Yes. 

What  do  you  mean  by  the  windows  beiqg 
^ut? — were  there  window- shutters,  pr  cur- 
tains, or  what  f — Shutters. 

At  what  time  of  night  did  they  usually  ex- 
ercise ? — About  eiebt  o'clock. 

Do  you  know  whether  your  master  used  to 
go  to  any  other  place  about  exercising  f :— Ha 
used  sometimes  to  go  to  Worcester-street,  in 
the  Borough. 

Was  it  to  exercise  there  f — I  do  not  know. 

Dkl  the  people  that  came  to  exercise  at 
your  master's  house,  live  at  Lambeth  P — I  do 
not  know. 

Do  you  remember  your  master  being  taken 
uf  ?— No ;  I  was  very  ill  at  home  at  that 
time. 

Tou  went  hack  again,  I  believe  ?— I  went 
back  a  day  or  two  afterwards. 

Did  you  ever  see  where  those  arms  were 
kept  that  these  people  exercised  with  P — ^Upon 
the  first  floor. 
AAer  you  went  back  ag^^  were  there  way 


arms  lying  about  the  house,  open,  or  con- 
cealed f — ^1  did  not  see  any  arms  after  I  went 
back  again. 

Y'oudo  not  know  where  they  were  putafler 
your  roaster  was  apprehended  ? — No. 

Do  you  rememl>er  any  cartouch- boxes  P— 
Yes. . 

Wliere  were  they  put?— In  the  cutting- 
room. 

In  the  taylor's  room,  were  you  work  ? 
Where  my  ma:<ter  cuts  out. 

What  part  of  that  room  were  they  put  in  ? 
— Lying  a- top  of  the  board. 

What  was  done  with  them  af^nwards  ?— • 

My  master  bid  me  take  them  to  Mr.  Shel- 
mcrdine's  in  Bandy-leg- walk, 

Did  your  master  telT  you  to  do  any  thing 
with  them  ? — No. 

John  Coatet  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Ertkine^ 

How  did  your  master  dress  himsrlf  when 
ho  went  out  ?— I  saw  him  once  with  'his  lo- 
gimentals  on. 

Had  he  a  blue  coat  with  a  red  cape,  white 
waistcoat  and  breeches,  and  a  cockade  in  his 
hat  ?— Yes, 

The  cartouch- boxes  were  lying  upon  the 
cuttine-out  table,  openly  in  the  pbce  f — Yes, 

And  the  arms  were  up  in  the  room  ? — Yes. 

Did  the  people  that  exeidsed,  wear  the 
uniform?— I  do  not  know — Mr.  Williams  had 
them  on. 

Your  master  walked  out  publicly  in  the 
street  with  his  uniform  ? — I  do  not  know  that 
he  walked  out  with  them. 

You  have  seen  him  with  then? — I  have 
seen  him  with  them  on. . 

J$ku  Coates  re-examined  by  Mr.  AUarnq^ 

General. 

Did  you  ever  see  him  out  with  them  P— 
No. 

You  told  my  lord  and  the  Court,  that  yoit 
had  seen  your  master  with  those  regimentals 
on  onoe^ Where  was  that  ? — ^In  ^is  own 
house,  one  Sunday  morning. 

Did  you  ever  see  him  go  out  with  those  re^ 
gimentals  ? — ^No. 

Did  you  ever  see  any  body  come  into  the 
house  with  those  regimentals  P— No. 

Mr.  £rs^'iie.— You  saw  but  five  or  six,  I 
think  you  say^  exercise  in  the  house  P— Only 
eight 

Mr.  Jama  WaUk  sworn. — ^Bxamioed  by 
Mr.  Xov. 

Were  you  at  Chalk-fivm  on  the  I4di  of 
AprQP— Yes. 

Do  you  remember  Richterbcmg  there  P — 
Yes;  I  reoiemt)er  his  reading  some  resolu- 
tions. 

Do  you  remember  anv  thing  being  said  by 
him,  or  anv  body  else,  about  calling  a  conven- 
tion?— ^I  heard  the  word   Coweentian;    but 
there  was  such  a  confusion,  that  I  could  not  * 
collect  any  thing  material. 

Did  you  hear  whether  the  word  bonventioa 
was  qientkmed  by  him?-^The  word  was. 
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But  did  aay  thing*  accompany  .the  word 
convention?— -I  was  not  near  enough  to  bear 
correctly. 

.  Did  you  hear  any  thing  about  corresponding 
with oUier  societies ?— xes ;  I  beard  that  they 
had  formed  a  correspondence  with  different 
societies,  and  that  thev  mentioned  the  prin- 
cipal towns  in  £nglana»  I  think,  and  some 
tpwns  in  the  North,  and  several  different 
towns ;  but  I  was  at  so  great  a  distance,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  me  to  collect  what  was  said. 

then  you  did  i^t  hear  what  was  stated  to 
be  tlie  object  of  this  correspondence  ?-^Not  so 
as  to  collect  any  thing. 

Did  you  hear  the  resolutions  moved? — ^I 
beard  them  read. 

Did  you  hear  it  mentioned  what  number  of 
those  resolutions  should  be  printed  ? — I  think 
U  was  mentioned,  that  one  hundred  thousand 
bad  been  printed  of  the  former  resolutions, 
and  that' not  having  been  sufficient,  that  two 
hundred  tliousand  should  be  printed  of  these 
resolutions — that  I  heard  distmctiy. 

Was  any  thing  else  besides  tbe  resolutions 
ordered  to  be  printed-— any  speech  P— I  cannot 
speak  to  it ;  but  I  think  they  mentioned  some- 
tniag  of  my  lord  Stanhope's  speech;  but  I 
would  not  pretend  to  swear  it. 

Do  you  remember  Mr.  Thelwall  speaking  ? 
^Ido. 

What  did  he  propose? — I  vras  not  in  a  situa- 
tion to  hear  distinctly  what  passed — he  was 
very  violent,  as  usual. 

Did  you  distinctly  hear  any  thing  said 
about  arms  ?-~No,  not  at  all. 

Mr.  £r</c4iie.— Did  you  go  from  curiosity  ?^ 
No ;  I  \irent  on  purpose  to  see  what  they  were 
about. 

Mr.  Xav.— Do  you  remember  a  person 
stating  himself  lately  to  have  come  from 
Ireland? — Yes;  there  was  a  man  who  said  so 
-r-he  need  not  have  stated  it ;  for  he  had  the 
broffiue  very  strongly. 

Was  the  prisoner  there? — ^I  cannot  swear 
he  was — I  was  told  he  was  there ;  but  I  do 
not  know  it. 

I%ema$  Oreen  sworn. — Examined  by  Mr. 
Attarmy  Oenerai. 

Were  you  a  member  of  the  London  Corres- 
ponding Society  f^Yes* 

What  are  you  by  trade?— A  manufacturer 
of  perfumery. 

Have  you  had  occasion  to  deal  in  knives 
lately?— I  have  dealt  in  knives  ever  since  I 
have  been  in  business ;  in  cutlery  in  general, 
such  as  is  customary  for  perfumery  shops. 
.  Have  you  had  any  knives  for  the  purpose  of 
sale,  or  lor  any  other  purpose,  that,  when  you 
opened  them,  are  dimcult  to  shut  again,  on 
account  of  a  spring? — I  have  bad  a  knife  that 
has  a  catch  in  the  back ;  it  is  not  difficult  to 
that, 

\  Is  it  hard  to  shut  without  opening  the 
spring  f— No,  not  hard. 

You  cannot  da  it  without  knowing  the 
method  of  doing  it?-*${o. 

VOL  XXIV. 


How  many  ^lad  you  of.  those  knives  at  any , 
one  time  in  your  own  possession  P-^-Thrce 
dozen. 
Where  did  you  set  them  from? — Sheffield. 
How  many  of  wem  did  you  part  with  ?— • 
Fourteen. 

Whom  did  you  part  with  them  to?  -I  da. 
not  know  all  the  persons. 

Do  you  know  any  of  the  persons? — ^Yes;- 
I  can  name  about  three  or  four. 

Did  you  part  with  them  in  single  knives^ 
one  at  a  time,  or  sell  more  at  a  time  f— Single . 
knives,  one  at  a  time. 

Did  you  pairt  with  any  to  the  prisoner  ?-*: 
One. 

You  sold  him  one  ? — I  sold  him  one. 

Did  you  put  more  than  one  into  his  posses- 
sion, for  any,  and  what  purpose  P*-*They  were- 
done  up  in  packages,  not  more  than  seven, 
nor  less  tlian  six ;  I  gave  him  one  package  .to- 
make  a  choice  out  of;  he  paid  me  for  one 
knife,  which  he  meant  to  keep. 

What  was  he  to  do  with  the  rest? — I  had. 
four  back  axain. . 

When  dia  you  get  those  baek?«-*I  do  not- 
recollect  exactly  the  time. 

How  long  was  the  whole  package  in  the: 
prisoner's  possession  ?— I  do  not  know  exactly^ 
it  was  a  very  little  time;  I  knew  Mr.  Hardy>, 
I  boueht  shoes  of  him  ;  I  never  bodced  them, 
and  therefore  cannot  say  exactly ;  but  it  waSf 
not  many  weeks.' 

He  had  them  in  hi^  possession  some  weeks 
then,  had  he  ? — It  might  be  two  weeks  ;  but 
I  cannot  recollect. 

Did  you  get  tbem  back  before,  or  after  he 
was  apprehended?— Just  after  he  was  appie- 
hended.  , 

Did  you  ever  apply  for  the;n  back  agaia* 
before  he  was  apprehended? — I  did  not;  I' 
had  not  been  that  way ;  and  for  that  reason  I 
did  not  call  to  see  whether  he  had  made' 
choice  of  one,  or  not. 

What  difference  was  there  between  the 
different  knives  in  this  package? — I  do  net 
know  a  materia  difference;  they  run  nearly 
alike ;  but  sometimes  there  is  one  that  has  a* 
more  particular  handle. 

Can  you  recollect  any  other  persons  to 
whom  you  sold  any  ? — Yes;  I  sold  one  to  one . 
Mr.  Billingtot),  I  think. 

Did  you  sell  any  to  Mr.  Pearce?-*No. 

Did  you  sell  one  to  Mr.  Groves?— I  did^ 

Did  you  sell  any  to  any  other  members  of 
the  London  Correspoivding  Society  ? — I  do  not 
recollect  at  present  that  I  did. 

Who  were  the  manufacturers  that  you  had 
them  from  ? — Scofield  and  Company,  at  Shef- 
field. 

Did  you  write  for  them,  or  were  tbey  sent 
to  vou  without  writins  for? — I  used  to  deal 
witn  one  Cook^  a  wholesale  Sheffield  manii-* 
facturer,  before  I  dealt  with  them;  they 
generally  had  riders  in  town,  who  used  to  go 
about  to  shops,  to  show  samples  of  particumr 
goods :  this  man  called  upon  me;  I  gave  him 
an  order  for  the  goods;  be  sent  them  ac- 
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cordingly  ^Here  are  the  bills  of  parcels  for 
hem. 

How  did  you  know  he  had  knives  of  this 
construction  ? — He  showed  me  a  pattern ;  and 
not  only  of  that  in  particular,  but  of  other 
articles:  I  had  seen  the  knives  before,  in 
different  shops  about  town. 

Where? — ^In  the  Strand;  they  are  to  be 
seen  at  different  public  shops  about  town. 

Did  you  apply  to  the  prisoner  to  sell  him 
one.  or  did  he  apply  to  you  to  buy  one  ? — He 
applied  to  jne  to  buy  one. 

How  did  be  know  you  had  them  F-^I  do 
not  know  that. 

Were  vou  at  Compton- street  afler  the  meet- 
ing at  Ghalk  Farm  ? — ^I  was. 

•  Were  vou  at  Chalk  Farm  meeting  ? — I  was, 
partofthe  ticfie. 

•  Do  you  rember  any  of  those  knives  being 
riiown  there,  as  bread  and  cheese  knives  ? — 
I  remember  eating  my  supper,  at  Compton- 
street  with  one ;  and  I  remember  one  or  two 
making  remarks  upon  it. 

What  were  the  remarks?— That  it  was  a 
veiy  useful  kmh, ' 

Did  you  see  any  more  there? — ^I  saw  ano- 
'd^er,  •'Which  I  looked  upon  to  be  a  better 
knife ;  that  was  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Pearce; 
it  was  a  better  finished  knife. 

Did  he  tell  you  where  he  got  it  ? — ^No,  not 
that  r  recollect. 

Did  he  say  any  thing  that  he  could  do  with 
itr — Not  that  I  recollect. 

Thomas  Green  cross-examined  by  Mr.. 
Ertkinef 

•  If  this  is  worth  pursuing,  I  would  adc  you 
whether  vou  have  one  of  these  knives  here  ? — 
Yes ;  I  nave  one  in  my  pocket^Here  it  is 
[producing  it.] 

Mr.  Ertkine. — Is  this  all? — ^Yes;  I  have 
bad  one  of  the  kind  seven  years,  and  used  it 
in  my  business. 

And  you  sometimes  cut  a  bit  of  meat  with 
it  ? — Yes,  and  cheese,  or  any  thing. 

You  had  no  intetition  to  cut  throats  with  it, 
I  Iwpe  ? — ^Ncver. 

Mr.  Attorney  Genera/.— How  many  of  these 
knives  have  you  now  ? — I  have  twenty  left 
out  of  three  do2en. 

Mr.  Erghnc-^Were  those  the  same  sort 
of  knives  that  you  said  you  had  seen  in 
various  cutlers'  shops  about  town  f — ^Yes. 

I  think  there  is  hardlv  a  cutler^s  shop  in 
town  that  has  not  such  knives? — ^Vety  few 
t)iat  are  any  thing  of  a  cutler's  shop. 

Are  those  knives  any  new  discovery  in  the 
ingenious  age  in  which  we  live,  or  have  they 
been  in  use  all  your  time  ? — They  are  no  new 
discovery ;  I  have  used  them  seven  years. 

I  ask  you,  upon  your  solemn  oath,  whether 
there  is  any  thmg  but  what  is  common  about 
these  knives,  or  whether  you  did  not  use  them 
in  the  common  course  of  your  trade,  and 
whether  Mr.  Hardy  did  not  buy  them  as  a 
common  customer  ? — Yes. 

And  he  happened  to  be  taken  up  before 
^  ou  got  them  back  again  .^-*Yes. 
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It  is  a  venr  useful  knife;  and  I  will  buy 
one  of  them  the  next  time  I  see  you-i*Doyou' 
know  Mr.  Groves  ?-— I  do. 

Had  you  ever  any  conversation  with  Mr. 
Groves,  about  your  naving  sold  knives  of  that 
description  ? — ^He  came  to  me  to  purchase  a 
knife  at  my  shop,  among  other  tnings ;  he 
purchased  several  other  articles  at  the  same" 
time;  he  remarked  the  utility  of  the  knife  7 
he  said  it  was  a  very  useful  knife. 

Did  you  tell  Groves  that  you  had  sold  two 
or  three  hundred  of  them  ?—- No. 

You  swear  that? — I  did  not  mention  any 
particular  number ;  I  remember  he  made  ■* 
remark  in  this  kind  of  way,  whether  I  Imd^ 
sold  a  number  of  these  knives,  whether  it  was 
a  saleable  article  or  no?— I  sud,  yea.— No 
man  in  Inisiness  would  tell  a  person  that  it 
was  not  a  saleable  article;  they  would  not 
purchase  it,  if  he  dnl. 

Did  you  tell  him  that  you  had  sold  two  or; 
three  hundred,  but  desire  him  to  speak  low, 
because  the  parlour- door  was  open,  and  your 
wife  was  a  damnM  aristocrat— aid  you  say  so? 
— I  will  make  oath  that  I  did  not  make  use  of 
such  an  expression  as  that. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  J^e.— What  was  the 
expression  vou  did  make  use  of?*^Itloaot 
know  exactly  what,  but  not  such  a  one  as 
that ;  no  man  has  ever  heard  me  swear  an' 
oath  in  that  kind  of  way  these  seven  years ; 
I  might  make  use  of  an  expression  in  this 
kind  of  way,  when  he  asked  me  if  it  was  a 
saleable  article,  and  if  I  sold  a  atnuattty  of 
them,  I  might  say  yes,  it  is  a  saleable  artide, 
or  to  that  purpose,  but  I  did  not  say  diat  I 
had  sold  any  particular  number. 

Mr.  Er$kine. — Did  you  say  any  thing  to 
him  as  if  there  was  any  thing  improper  in 
selling  the  knives  ? — ^No. 

Dia  vou  desice  him  to  speak  low  lest  it 
should  be  heard  by  others,  that  you  were  sell- 
ins  a  common  article  in  your  shop  } — ^Not  at 


You  swear  that  ? — ^I  do. 

I  think  it  right  to  inform  you,  that  Groves 
has  thought  fit  to  swear  you  told  him  to  *faaik 
venr  low,  for  that  your  parlour-door  was  open, 
andyour  wife  was  a  damn*d  aristocrat,  and 
that  you  did  not  want  her  to  know  that  you 
you  were  selling  these  knives  ? — I  swear  I  said 
no  such  thine ;  these  knives  all  lay  open  in 
my  shop,  so  Tar  from  hiding  them  from  my 
wife,  or  from  any  man  in  the  parish,  thattney 
lay  openly  in  the  show-glass,  and  in  the  win* 
dow  tor  sale. 

Would  you  have  sold  a  knife  of  any  sort  or 
description,  to  any  man  that  you  bad  the 
least  idea  was  intended  to  be  made  use  of  il- 
legally or  unjustly  ? — Not  if  I  knew  it  was 
intended  to  be  made  use  of  for  that  purpose. 

Did  you  bespeak  these  knives  for  the  |mrpose 
of  selling  them  to  mischievous  people,  or  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  your  trade  r — In  the  or- 
dinary course  of  my  trade. 

Then  I  understand  you  to  swear  positively, 
it  is  not  true  what  Groves  has  sworp  concent*' 
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^iog  jrou?— Whaibe  has  sworn  I  do  notkiiowy 
*but  that  I  did  not  make  use  of  such  an  ex- 
lu-ession,  I  swear  positively. 

'ThOmUi  Orem  re-examined  by  Mr.  Attorney- 

Oenerai. 

To  be  sure,  it  is  not  a  polite  thing  to  call 
«Mle'swife  a  daoin'd  ariatocrati  what  did  you 
mi^  about  her  ?— I  do  not  reooUect  that  I  said 
a  word  of  the  kind,  or  .throw  ovt  any  such 
ibiot. 

Bid  yen  -s^  any  thing  «boul  your  wife  ?— I 
do  not  recolleoty  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
iAM  I  menliMied  any  thine  about  my  wife. 

Did  you  nention  any  thing  about  aristo- 
crat?—*NOy  I  do  not  know  that  I  said  any 
ihing  about  acistocraty  or  va^  wife. 

Mr.  Enkime, — Did  you  wish  to  conceal  selU 
j^g  these  knives  &om  your  wife  ?-^No. 

£dward  Hodaon$wOTn, — Examined  by   Mr. 

Law. 

Look  at  these  papers— were  they  printed  by 
>fau?-^  beg  leave,  with  mbmission  to  the 
Court,  to  know,  whether  I  am  bound  to  aur 
-tfwer  that  questien  f 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Etfre. — It  depends  upon 
%iiat  the  nature  of  the  paper  is ;  you  are  not 
bound  to  answer  any  question  tluit  may  tend 
to  criminate  yourself. 

Mr.  I.M0.— Certainly  it  is  a  paper  of  a 
seditious  tendency — it  was  opened  by  Mr. 
Atsomey-Oeneral,  as  a  description  of  the 
Pu  and  Outs,  advising  the  people  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  arms.  Witnont  saying 
.wlietfaer  you  published  it,  did  you  receive 
from  any  body,  any  application  or  any  re- 

rst  to  print  a  paper  ot  those  contents? — I 
not  ask  you  whether  you  did  print  it  or 
not. — I  had. 

From  whom  ? — A  person  of  the  name  of 
Ilodffson. 

where  doos  he  live? — I  never  was  in  his 
house — I  was  informed  he  lived  at  Westmin- 
ster. 

When  were  you  applied  to  ? — I  presume  it 
most  be  about  the  month  of  March  last. 

Mr.  Lav.-^Uodgson  has  been  already  prov- 
ed to  be  a  memb^  of  the  Correspondmg  So* 
ciety. 

iJord  Chief  Justice  Eyre, — ^What  was  it  he 
brought  to  you,  a  printed  paper^  or  a  manu- 
acriptf — A  manuscript. 

Mr.  Lao.— A  manuscript  copy  of  that  paper 
which  I  have  now  shown  you? — ^Yes. 

[The  printed  paper  read.] 

^  The  Ins  tell  us  we  areindangerof  invasion 
from  the  French. 

"  The  Outs  tell  us  that  we  are  in  danger 
fitmi  the  Hessians  and  Hanoverians. 

**  In '  either  case  Me  should  arm  ourselves ; 
get  arms,  and  learn  how  to  use  them." 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — Can  you  fix  the 
time  when  it  was  brousht  to  you  ?-— I  prestune 
ikbout  the  month  of  fl&rch. 


Edward   flbdftmy— ctoks^xamhied  by  Mr. 

Gibbt. 

Were  you  a  member  of  cither  of  these  so- 
cieties ? — A  member  of  the  London  Corres- 
ponding Society. 

How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  it } 
^-I  presume  I  was  a  rbember  about  three 
months— then  I  ceased  to  be  a  member. 

When  did  you  cease  to  be  a  member  ? — Im^ 
mediately  upon  the  report  that  the  society  had 
improper  objects  in  view. 

At' what  time  was  that? — About  the  month 
of  April,  on  the  first  apprehension,  I  believe, 
of  the  prisoner  and  Mr.  Adams;  I  never  went 
to  the  society  afterwards. 

Have  you  any  reason  to  think,  during  the 
time  YOU  were  a  member  of  the  society,  that 
they  bad  ai^  other  objects  but  a  parliamentary 
reform  ? — Never. 
You  never  had  ?— Never. 
In  what  House  of  Parliament? — In  the 
Commons  House  of  Parliament. 

Had  you  any  idea  that  it  was  any  part  of 
their  plan  to  attack  the  king  ? — Far  from  it.  . 
In  any  respect  to  lessen  his  authority  in  the 
state  ?— Far  Irom  it ;  I  never  heard  any  thing 
of  the  kind  started  directly  nor  indirectly. 

Had  you  any .  reason  to  suspect  that  they 
meant  to  displace  the  Lords  from  any  author 
rity  they  possess  in  the  state  ? — ^None  at  all ; 
I  am  sure  I  should  not  have  continued  with 
them  a  moment  longer  if  I  had. 

Did  you  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  socie^ 
ty  from  any  thing  that  you  observed  vourself«  or 
was  it  from  Mr.  Hardy  and  Mr.  Adams  being 
taken  up  ? — Intirely  from  Hardy  and  Adama 
being  taken  up,  and  the  reports  in  circniationt 
that,  under  the  pretence  of  a  reform,  they 
were  pursuing  other  objects. 

Did  you  attend  the  society  often? — ^No;  I 
did  not  by  any  means,  for  my  business  would 
not  admit  of  it,  and  a  part  of  the  three  months 
that  I  was  a  member  I  was  indisposed  and 
confined  to  mv  room. 

However,  during  the  whole  time  you  did 
attend  it,  this  was  what  you  collected  to  be 
their  object  ?— Exactly. 

They  have  t>een  talking  of  a  convention  ; 
had  you  any  idea  in  the  society,  or  did  yoii 
hear  from  any  of  the  society,  that  that  con- 
vention was  to  take  upon  itself  the  functioa 
of  legislature,  was  to  make  laws? — At  the 
time  I  was  in  the  society,  I  always  understood 
when  they  were  talking  of  a  convention,  as  a 
thing  by  no  means  determined  on ;  that  they 
wished  to  take  the  sense  of  different  socicliea 
in  the  country,  whether  such  a  measure  wasi 
adviseablc,  the  assembling  a  convention. 

But  had  you  any  idea  tnat  any  body  of  men 
were  to  be  called  together*  who  were  to  take 
from  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  the  powec 
of  making  laws,  and  were  themselves  to  make 
laws  for  them? — Oh — ^by  no  means,  there 
was  not  the  least  shadow  to  form  such  anopi« 
nion  from. 
Did  you  ever  hear  any  conversion  from 
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«ny  of  the  members,  teDdiog  that  waj  ?— Ne* 
ver  in  my  life. 

Had  you  any  idea  from  any  thiog  you  ever 
beard,  that  there  was  an  intention  m  this,  or 
any  of  these  societies,  to  introduce  the  anar- 
chy of  France  into  England  ? — ^No.  ' 

You  had  not  ? — No ;  I  had  not. 

When  vrsL%  this  hand-hill  brought  to  you  ? — 
I  believe  in  the  month  of  March  or  April ;  I 
Hm  not  accurate  as  to  the  time ;  it  must  be 
%bout  that  time,  for  I  did  not  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  society  till  the  month  of  February , 
I  believe. 

Edward  Hodstm  re-examined  by  Mr.  Attorney^ 

Gei^eral. 

You  did  not  know  what  passed  at  the  Globe 
•tavern  then? — No. 

All  you  know  is,  what  passed  between  the 
month  of  February  and  the  time  of  the  appre- 
hension of  Hardy  and  Adams  P — That  is  all. 

Then  you  chose  to  protect  your  own  cha- 
racter, hearing  of  those  reports,  by  remaining 
no  longer  in  tne  society  ?  your  knowledge  is 
only  since  the  meeting  at  the  Globe-tavern  ? 
•—Yes. 

You  were  at  Chalk-farm  ? — I  was. 

Did  you  ever  read  the  resolutions  that  pass- 
^  at  Chalk- fann  ?— I  have  read  them  in  the 
report. 

Tou  had  read  them  before  you  saw  them  in 
the  report? — ^Yes. 

Where  ? — I  had  seen  them  in  the  printed 
mooountof  the  proceedings  at  Chalk-farm. 

Had  you  seen  the  printed  account  of  the 
proceemngs  on  the  SOth  of  January  ? — I  had 
not ;  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  have  read  them 
to  this  hour. 

Did  you  know  that  they  had  had  any  thing 
to  do  with  Mr.  Paine's  works,  **Tlie  Rights 
of  Man  ?**— I  never  knew  that  but  by  hear- 
say. 

Were  you  applied  to  to  print  the  proceed- 
ings at  Chalk-farm?  •  I  do  not  ask  you  whe- 
ther you  printed  them. — I  was  applied  to. 

By  whom  ? — By  several  of  the  members,  not 
by  an  individual  member ;  I  was  at  the  divi- 
sion, the  committee  division,  as  it  was  termed, 
and  it  being  determined  to  print  them,  I  was 
applied  to, 

Mr.  ilWonify-Gfiierfl/.— My  lords,  I  am 
new  going  to  prove,  that  the  circular  letter  of 
Mr.  Hardy,  which  your  lordships  heard  read, 
relative  to  the  callmg  a  convention,  was  sent 
to  Edinburgh  and  Strathaven;  that  it  was 
answered  from  Strathaven  by  a  letter ;  I  shall 
also  prove  the  transactions  which  passed  re- 
specting it  at  Edinburgh,  and  having  proved 
those  circumstances,  i  shall  then  state  the 
grounds  upon  which  I  apprehend  it  will  be 
open  to  me  to  prove  otiier  transactions  in 
Scothind. 

'   Gtorge  Ross*  sworn. — Examined  by  Mr. 

Garrow. 

•  See  his  examinations,  ant^f  Vol.  S3,  pp. 
^S,  650, 931,  and  1S50  and  p.  55,  of  this  Vo- 
lume. 
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Where  is  your  place  of  residence?-^] 
burgh. 

Were  you  »  member  of  any  society  in 
Edinburgh  at  any  time  ?— I  suppose  you  mean 
the  Friends  of  the  People. 

You  were  a  member  of  the  society,  callii^ 
itself  the  Friends  of  the  People?— Yea. 

W  hen  did  you  commenee  a  member  ^  thd 
society? — ^I  believe  it  was  some  tine  abovt 
the  end  of  the  year  1799. 

Were  you  at  any  time  a  member  of  anjr 
meeting  or  society,  which  was  calM  the  Bri- 
tish Convention? — ^Yes,  I  was. 

When  did  you  become  a  member  of  that 
conventipn  ?— I  do  not  recollect  at  what  time 
the  convention  was  held. 

Were  you  deputed  to  the  convention  as  a 
delegate  from  your  society  ? — ^Yes,   I  was. 

Can  you  tell  us  at.what  time  that  deU)g»- 
tlon  took  place  ? — ^I  made  a  mistake  at  first; 
it  was  at  the  end  of  the  year  1792  that  I  was 
made  a  member,  and  at  the  end  of  1793  the 
British  Convention  was  held. 

So  that  you  were  a  delegate  from  your 
society  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  know  at  what  time  you  were  aj^ 
pointed  a  delegate  to  the  convention  ?—>I 
think  it  was  at  the  end  of  November,  or  the 
beginning  of  December  1795. 

Did  you  attend  any  of  the  meetings  of  the 
British  Convention  at  Edinburgh? — Sevecml 
of  them. 

Were  there  delegfktes  at  the  meetion  of 
that  convention  from  other  societies  in  Soel- 
land  ?— There  were. 

From  any  other  parts  besides  Scotland, 
south  ? — ^Yes,  there  were  soom  from  England. 

Were  you  at  any  time  a  member  of  the 
London  Corresponding  Society  ? — No. 

Do  you  remember,  at  any  time,  receiving 
any  letter  similar  to  that  which  I  now  put 
into  your  hand  [showing  a  letter  to  the  wit- 
ness]?—I  did  receive  some  letter  similar  to 
this. 

Amone  those  which  you  received,  did  .you 
receive  the  identical  letter  that  I  have^put  mio 
your  hand  ?  if  you  look,  you  will  see  your  own 
writing  on  it. — Yes,  I  think  this  is  the  letter 
that  I  sent  into  the  country. 

What  number  of  letters  did  you  receive 
with  tliat,  which  were  of  a  similar  tenden^  ? 
— I  think  about  half  a  doeen. 

Whom  did  you  receive  them  from  ?— Prom 
one  Mr.  Stock,  in  Edinburgh. 

Was  he  a  member  of  any  of  the  societies  in 
Edinburgh  ? — Yes. 

Of  which?— One  that  met  in  SimmondV 
square,  Nicholson  street,  on  the  south-side  of 
Edinburgh. 

What  particular  name  had  it?-^Ido  not 
know  what  it  was  called;  it  was  a  society 
exactly  of  the  same  nature  with  that  of  which 
I  was  a  member. 

Was  there  in  that  society  to  which  you  and 
Stock  belonged,  any  committee  which  was 
known  by  any  particular  name  ? — ^There  was 
no  committee  belonged  to  that  individual 
society  that  I  particularly  belonged  to. 
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'  Having  received  five  or  six  of  these  letters 
from  Stock,  what  did  you  do  with  them  ?— I 
sent  several  of  them  into  the  country. 

Look  at  the  superscription  to  that  in  your 
hand,  and  tell  roe  where  that  was  sent  to  ?— 
It  was  sent  to  a  person  of  the  name  of  Miller, 
at  Perth. 

'  Name  some  other  places  to  which  you  sent 
this  letter?— I  sent  one  to  Strathaven. 

Any  other?—!  thinjk  I  sent  one  to  Paisley, 
and  to  some  other  towns  in  the  country. 

Did  you  send  any  to  Dundee  ? — I  am  not 
very  certain  whether  I  did  or  not. 

You  told  me  you  attended  several  meeUnes 
of  the  British  Convention,  as  it  was  called ;  Se 
ao  good  as  tell  us  any  of  the  proceeding^  of 
the  British  Convention,  at  which  you  were 
present;  had  vou  any  particular  cause  of 
Knowledge  ?  did  you  write  any  of  the  minutes 
of  the  meeting  ? — I  took  some  of  the  minutes 
of  the  meeting  of  the  convention. 

Did  you  act  as  secretary  of  the  convention, 
upon  those  occasions  ? — Now  and  then;  some^ 
times  I  did. 

Without  trouhling  you  with  the  whole  of 
the  proceedings  which  we  have  had  already ; 
do  you  remember  any  particular  resolution, 
viFhich  was  passed  with  any  extraordinary  so- 
lemnity, at  the  convention  ? — I  do  not  recol- 
lect particularly;  I  would  know  them  to  be 
parts  of  the  minutes  of  the  convention  that  I 
wrote  myself,  if  I  saw  them. 

If  in  trie  minutes  of  the  convention,  you 
should  see  it  in  your  own  hand -writing,  2^ou 
would  know  it  again ;  but  what  I  am  splaking 
of,  is  not  there;  was  there  any  resolution 
jaissed  with  extraordinary  solemnity,  such  as 
rising  up  and'  taking  one  another  by  the  hand, 
or  any  ttung  of  that  kind  ?— *I  recollect  some- 
thing of  that  kind  having  happened,  but  I  do 
not  know  what  it  was. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre.— Were  you  there 
when  it  happened  ? — I  am  not  very  cert^ 
wheUier  I  was  or  not,  but  I  recollect  being 
Questioned  upon  that  very  circumstance  upon 
the  trials  at  Edinburgh,  but  I  cannot  be  posi- 
tive at  present  upon  the  circumstances  what 
it  was. 

Were  you  present  at  any  time  when  any 
resolution  was  passed  with  extraordinary  so- 
lemnity, such  as  extending  the  hand  (the 
mode  of  swearing  1  believe  in  Scotland),  or  by 
taking  one  another  by  the  hand.  Do  you 
recollect  such  a  circumstance,  with  respect  to 
ax^resolution? — ^I  doilot  recollect  it. 
'  bo  you  recollect  the  dispersion  of  the 
British  Convention,  by  the  magistracv  of  the 
country  ?— I  was  not  present  at  the  nrst  dis- 
persion ;  I  was  in  custody  then. 

Do  you  remember  the  hcX  of  the  dispersion 
of  the  convention  ? — -Yes. 

After  that  do  you  know  of  forming  any 
committees  of  ways  and  means,  or  any  thing 
of  that  sort? — Afierthe  dispersion  of  the  con- 
vention, I  did  not  act  in  the  societies  myself, 
Imt  I  understood——— 

I  do  not  ask  you  what  you  understood.— 
Then  I  do  not  know. 
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Do  you  know  of  the  formation  of  any  com  - 
nuttee  of  union,  which  met  in  your  own 
house  ? — ^I  cannot  swear  positively ;  it  became 
the  common  talk,  but  1  was  not  present  at 
one,  and  was  not  privy  to  their  proceedings. 

Thoueh  you  were  not  yourself  present  at 
any  of  their  meetings,  did  you  from  any  of  the 
persons  who  were  members  of  the  British 
Convention  before  its  dispersion^  learn  that 
there  had  been  a  committee  of  union  formed; 
did  you  ]«uii  that  after  the  dispersion  of  the 
convention  from'  any  of  the  members  of  the 
convention  ? — ^I  understood  there  was  a  com- 
mittee. 

Dkl  you  understand  that  from  any  of  the 
members  of  the  convention  which  had  been 
dispersed  ? — I  cannot  be  certain  to  that,  but  I 
understood  there  was  a  committee. 

Mr.  Garrov.— My  lords,  we  will  now  read 
this  letter  which  this  witness  says  he  received 
firom  Stock ;  we  have  produced  a  large  bundle 
of  these  circular  letters  to  countxy  correspon- 
dents, which  were  found  in  the  possession  of 
tlie  prisoner. 

This  letter  was  transmitted  bv  the  witness 
to  Miller,  at  Perth,  and  he  says  he  sent  other 
copies  to  different  places  in  the  country,  par- 
ticularly to  Strathaven  ;  your  lordships  recol- 
lect that  an  answer  to  that  sent  to  Strathaven, 
has  been  read. 

[The  printed  circular  letter  read.] 

**  Citizens  ;-^The  critical  moment  is  arrived, 
and  Britons  must  either  assert  with  ztal  and 
firmness  their  claims  to  hberty.  or  yield  with- 
out resistance  to  the  chains  that  ministerial 
usurpation  is  forging  for  them.  Will  vou  co- 
operate with  us,  in  the  only  peaceable  mea- 
sure that  now  presents  itself  with  any  prospect 
of  success?  We  need  not  intimate  to  you, 
that  notwithstanding  the  unparalleled  auda- 
city of  a  corrupt  and  overbearing  fiu:tion. 
which  at  present  tramples  on  the  nghts  and 
liberties  of  the  people,  our  meetings  cannot  in 
England  be  interrupted,  without  the  previous 
adoption  of  a  convention  bill — a  measure  it  is 
our  duty  to  anticipate,  that  the  ties  of  union 
may  be  more  firmly  drawn,  and  the  senti- 
ments and  views  of  the  different  societies 
throughout  the  nation  be  compared,  while  it 
is  yet  m  our  power,  so  as  to  guide  and  direct 
the  future  operations  of  the  friends  of  freedom. 
House  then,  to  one  exertion  more  !  and  let  us 
show  our  consciousness  of  this  important  truth, 
^If. we  are  to  be  b^ten  down  with  threats, 
prosecutions,  and  illegal  sentences,  we  are 
unworthy — we  are  incapable  of  liberty.' — We 
must,  however,  be  expeditious.  Hessians  and 
Austrians  are  already  among  us ;  and  if  we 
tamely  submit,  a  cloud  of  these  armed  barba- 
rians mav  shorty  be  poured  in  upon  us.  Let 
us  form  then  another  British  Convention  *  we 
have  a  central  situation  in  our  view,  which, 
we  believe,  would  be  most  convenient  for  the 
whole  island ;  but  which  we  forbear  to  men** 
tion  fentreating  your  confidence  in  this  parti* 
cular)  till  we  mve  the  answer  of  the  soaeties 
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nith  which  we  are  m  correspondence.  Let 
us  have  your  answer  then  by  the  20th,  at 
farthest,  earlier  if  possible,  whether  you  ap- 
prove of  the  measure ;  and  how  many  dele* 
gates  vou  can  send,  with  the  number  also,  if 
possible,  of  your  societies.  We  remain  your's, 
in  civic  affection,  the  London  Corresponding 
Society,  T.  Hardy,  secretary. 

^  For  the  management  of  this  business  we 
have  appointed  a  secret  committee.  You  will 
judge,  now  far  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  do 'the 
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same/' 

Addressed  on  the  back 

«*  Mr.  Walter  Miller,  merchant,  Pcrlh." 

*'  Show  this  to  your  neighbours.*' 

<'  Answer,  post  paid,  to  the  care  of  George 

Aoss,  Liberty  Court,  Edinburgh.'* 
^  The  gazetteer  is  to  come  out  immediately/' 
''  Nothing  but  ready  money  subscriptions 

received." 

George  Hose  cross-eiamined  by  Mr.  Ertkine, 

What  was  the  object  of  your  society",  the 
Friends  of  the  People  ? — ^To  procure  a  reform 
in  parliament;  a  reform  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Did  your  objects  extend  farther  than  to  a 
reform  in  the  House  of  Commons  ? — It  was 
only  the  House  of  Commons  that  I  associated 
to  reform. 

Had  your  society  any  design,  from  what  you 
collected  from  the  members  of  it,  and  from 
what  was  said  and  done  in  vour  presence,  to 
attack  the  king's  person,  or  his  prerogative,  or 
state  ? — I  never  tliought  so. 

Was  it  your  object  m  that  association  to  do 
£0  ? — My  object  was  to  procure  a  reform  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 

You  I  think  were  made  a  delegate  from 
your  society  to  the  British  Convention  ? — ^Yes. 
When  you  met  together,  the  delegates  from 
the  different  societies  in  your  convention,  did 
you  consider  A'ourselves  as  the  parliament  of 
Great-Britain  r-— No  not  at  all.  We  meant  to 
consider  the  proper  means  of  petitioning  par- 
liament. 

Was  an^  thing  done,  or  said,  by  the  dele- 
gates, sitting  in  the  convention,  as  if  they  had 
•assutned  to  themselves  the    authority  and 
functions  of  magistracy?—!  could  conceive 
no  such  thing. 

Did  they  exercise  any  functions  of  legislative, 
or  executive  power  ? — ^No  such  thing. 

Was  there  any  thing  said  by  any  members 
against  the  king? — Not  tliat  I  know  of;  not 
that  I  heard. 

Did  you  make  any  laws  to  bind  the  people? 
— ^We  should  have  been  very  foolish  if  we  had 
proposed  such  a  thing. 

What  appeared  to  ^ou  to  be  the  object  ? — 

To  procure  a  reform  m  the  Commons  House 

of  Parliament. 

How  were  you  to  do  it? — ^By  a  petition. 

Was  that  said  among  the  members  of  the 

convention  ? — Yes;  ax^  several  petitions  were 
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Convention. 

What  number  did  the  British  Convention 
consist  of  ?-*About  two  hundred. 

Had  you  provided  yourselves  with  arms  to 
attack  the  magistracy  and  govenunent  of  Ibe 
ccmntry  ? — We  had  not. 

Were  the  delegates  prepared  to  resislthe 
magistracy  by  force? — Not  at  all;  when  the 
magistrates  cameito  disperse  the  British  Con- 
vention the  second  day,  ihey  did  nut  resi&t 
them  when  the  sheriff  showed  his  authority  ; 
he  took  the  chairman  by  his  hand  and  took 
him  out  of  the  chair ;  he  said  he  was  doing 
nothing  illegal,  and  would  not  leave  Ibe 
chair  tnl  the  sheriff  took  him  forcibly  out 

If  you  had  considered  that  you  were  doing 
that  which  was  illegal  and  dishonourable  for 
a  subject  to  do,  should  you  have  done  it  ?-^ 
No ;  we  should  have  retrained  from  it 

Should  you  have  done  it  if  you  had  though 
it  Ukdy  to  be  dangerous  to  the  king's  go> 
vernment  or  person? — ^No;  I  never  meanX 
any  such  thing,  I  had  no  such  intention. 

Do  you  tlun^  there  were  any  other  persons 
in  your  society  who  meant  any  such  thing  ?-<.- 
I  never  did ;  for  it  was  always  understood^ 
that  our  society  was  to  obtain  a  reform  ia 
parliament. 

What  sort  of  persons  did  the  conventioD 
consist  of  ?— There  were  people  of  all  ranks 
belonging  to  the  societies,  most  of  the  poor 
class  of  people. 

Were  there  any  reputable  tradesmen  be- 
longing to  it  ? — ^Yes ;  there  were  some  veiy 
reputable  gentlemen  among  them. 

People  of  good  character,  sober  lives,  ana 
morals  ? — Most  of  them  were  men  of  sober 
lives  and  morals. 

Was  there  any  proposition  made  in  the 
convention,  in  your  presence,  during  the  time 
you  attended  it,  that  led  to  assuming  any 
authority  of  your  own? — No;  we  never 
thought  of  any  such  thing. 

George  Ron  re-examined  by  Mr.  Garrom. 

It  would  not  have  occurred  to  me  to  ask 
you,  whether  you  were  a  traitor,  or  your  as- 
sociates declared  themselves  to  be  so. — Now 
I  will  put  some  questions  to  you,  upon 
what  you  have  been  asked.  You  have  told 
that  gentleman  that  you  had  no  idea  of  as- 
suming the  powers  of  legislation  by  force  ? — 
No  ideas  of  that  at  all. 

You  meant  merely  to  procure,  or  obtain,  if 
you  coukl,  a  reform  in  the  representation  of 
the  people  ? — You  are  very  right 

And  that  by  peaceable  means  ? — ^Yes. 

And  that  you  would  have  shuddered  at  aa 
idea  of  force,  or  resistance  to  the  civil  power 
of  the  country  ;  do  I  take  you  right? — Yes  ; 
very  right 

You  had  no  idea  of  going  &rtlier  than  ^ 
fiur,  peaceable,  and  orderly  application  for  ^ 
redress  of  that  which  you  conceived  to  be 
wrong?— I  will  answer  for  myself;  I  had 
not 
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Were  yoa  present  when  that  convention 
came  to  this  resolution  ?  and  then  the  pro- 
per constitutional  judges  will  say,  whether 
you  meant  it  or  not : ' 

"That  this  convention-  considering  the 
calamitous  consequences  of  any  aot  of  the  le- 
gislature which  may  tend  to  deprive  the  whole, 
or  any  part  of  the  people,  of  their  undoubted 
right  to  meet,  either  by  tliemselves,  or  by  de- 
legation, to  discuss  any  matter  relative  to 
their  common  interest,  whether  of  a  public- 
or  private  nature,  and  holding  the  same  to  be 
totally  inconsistent  with  the  first  principles 
and  safety  of  society,  and  also  subversive  of 
our  known  and  acknowledged  constitutional 
liberties,  do  hereby  declare,  before  God  and 
the  world,  that  we  shall  follow  the  wholesome 
example  of  former  times,  by  paying  no  regard 
to  any  act  which  shall  mibtate  against  the 
constitution  of  our  country,  and  snail  con- 
tinue to  assemble  and  consider  of  the  best 
means  by  which  we  can  accomplish  a  real  re- 
presentation of  the  people,  ana  annual  elec- 
tion, until  compelled  to  desist  by  superior 
force." — Did  you  know  that  the  convention, 
of  which  you  were  a  member,  who  sought  all 
those  things  by  peaceful  and  orderly  means, 
had  come  to  that  resolution  ? — I  am  not  cer- 
tain whether  ever  that  resolution  was  passed 
in  the  convention. 

Upon  your  oath,  were  not  you  present 
when  it  was  proposed? — ^I  do  not  recollect 
that  it  was  proposed. 

Will  you  swear  you  were  not  present  ? — I 
<!annot  be  certain,  because  the  convention 
met  for  several  weeks,  I  believe ;  and  I  cannot 
be  certain  whether  I  was  present,  if  that  was 
passed  at  it,  or  no. 

•  Can  you  say  you  were  not  presentwhen  such 
a  resolution  was  passed?--!  cannot  answer 
positively  to  the  question,  on  account  of  the 
convention,  meeting  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
and  I  could  not  get  to  attend  it  every  day  for 
all  the  time  that  the  committee  met,  but  I 
commonly  attended  two  or  three  hours  of 
every  day.  I  cannot  recollect  all  the  different 
motions  that  were  moved  and  passed  in  the 
convention,  whether  I  was  present  at  them  or 
not. 

I  will  remind  you  of  some  others  that  will 
strike  your  memory  better  perhaps — "  And 
we  do  resolve,  That  the  first  notice  given  for 
the  introduction  of  a  convention  bill,  or  any 
bill  of  a  similar  tendency  to  that  passed  in 
Ireland,  in  the  last  session  of  their  parliament, 
or  any  bill  for  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  act,  or  the  '  Act  for  preventing 
'  wrongous  imprisooroent,  and  agamst  undue 
''delays  in  trials  in  North  Britain  ;*  or  in  case 
of  an  invasion,  or  the  admission  of  any  foreign 
troops  whatsoever  into  Great-Britain  or  Ire- 
land ;  all,  or  any  of  these  calamitous  circum- 
stances, shall  be  a  signal  to  the  several  dele- 
gates to  renair  to  such  place  as  the  secret  cons- 
mittee  of  this  convention  shall  appoint;  and 
the  first  seven  members  shall  nave  power 
to  declare  the  sittings  permanent,  and  twenty- 


one  shall  constitute  a  convention,  and  pro- 
ceed to  business." — ^Upon  your  oath,  were 
not  you  present  when  that  resolution  was 
come  to  ? — I  think  I  was. 

Mr.  Garrow, — Attend  to  this — *'  The  con- 
vention doth  hereby  resolve,  that  each  dele- 
gate, immediately  on  his  return  home,  do 
convene  bis  constituents,  and  explain  to  them 
the  necessity  of  electing  a  delegate,  or  dele- 

fates,  and  of  establishing  a  fund,  without 
elay,  aeainst  any  of  these  emergencies,  for 
his  or  their  expense;  and  that  tney  do  in> 
struct  the  said  delegate  or  delegates,  to  hold 
themselves  ready  to  depart  at  one  hour's 
warnine.'^  IJ^ow  I  fancy  I  have  brought  you 
to  recollect  this? — ^I  do  recollect  that  from 
your  reading  it. 

Now  attend — ^No  persons  were  members  of 
this  society  but  persons  of  moral  life  and  con-^ 
versation;  respectable,  orderly,  and  decent 
citizens,  I  think  you  told  that  gentleman?— 
That  was  not  my  answer  to  the  question ;  he 
asked  me  if  there  were  not  reputable  trades- 
men belonging  to  that  society  ?— -I  said,  yes. 

So  you  understood  that  question  to  be, 
whether  there  were  not  some  reputable  trades* 
tnen  belonging  to  that  society? — ^Ycs.  ^ 

Was  Watt*  a  member  of  that  society  f-^ 
No. 

Was  Downie  f? — ^He  was. 

As  you  have  told  that  gentleman,  upon 
your  cross-examination,  that  you  took  the 
mtention  to  be  to  proceed  by  peace  and 
order 

Mr.  Gibbs, — ^I  submit  to  your  lonlship  thai 
that  is  improper.  That  sort  of  interlaraing  a 
a  question  is  not  permitted  to  ut  even  in  cross- 
examination. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Ejfre. — ^I  perfectly  agree 
with  you.  It  is  an  habitual  irregularity;  X 
state  that  as  a  common  excuse  for  it  all,  as  a 
thing  to  be  corrected  as  much  as  we  can.  I 
did  not  expect  we  should  get  rig|ht  in  a  mo- 
ment ;  let  us  keep  as  much  witbm  bounds  ac 
we  can ;  it  disturbs  the  ar^ment  of  the  exa* 
mination  entirely,  when  it  is  so  filled  with 
these  observations. 

Mr.  Garrow, — I  am  much  obliffed  to  your 
lordship  for  the  kindness  withwnich  the  ad- 
monition comes,  and  for  my  part,  I  will  en- 
deavour to  submit  myself  immediately  to  it.— ^ 
Were  you  there  when  it  was  resolved,  ''  Thai 
the  moment  of  any  illegal  dispersion  of  th» 
present  convention,  shall  be  considered  as  a 
summons  to  the  dele^tes  to  repair  to  the 
place  of  meeting  appointed  for  the  conven  • 
tion  of  emergency,  hy  the  secret  committee : 
and  that  the  secret  committee  be  instructed 
to  proceed,  without  delay,  to  fix  the  place  of 
meeting?''— I  think  I  was  present  at  that 
meeting. 

Mr  £rtkine, — It  is  stated  that  the  moment 

~         —  - 

•  See  his  trial  for  High  Treason,  ani^.  Vol. 
23,  p.  1 167. 

t  See  his  trial  for  HighTreason,^p.  1,  of  ihib 
Volume. 
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any  of  those  things  were  communicatedy  they 
were  to  be  a  signal  for  your  holding  a  con- 
vention at  such  a  place  ? — Yes. 

But  wliat  were  you  to  do  when  you  got  to- 
gether in  this  convention  f — To  petition  par- 
liament to  get  thoso  grievances  redressed. 

Mr.  G arrow. — That  gentleman  has  asked 
ou,  what  you  were  to  do  when  you  should 
got  together  upon  the  summons  of  the 
delegates.  Do  you  mean  to  state,  upon 
your  oath,  that  you  had  the  least  apprehen- 
iion  that  that  meeting,  in  a  Convention  of 
Emergency,  summoned  hv  a  secret  com- 
mittee of  emergency,  was  for  the  purpose  of 
again  petitioning  parliament? — I  would  never 
have  agreed  to  the  motion  upon  any  other 
terms. 

Do  you  mean  to  state,  upon  your  oath,  that 
you  understood  that  the  resolution  which  I 
nave  read  to  you,  and  which  I  will  read  again 
— ^  That  we  shall  follow  the  wholesome  ex- 
ample of  former  times,  by  paying  no  regard  to 
any  act  which  shall  militate  against  the  con- 
stitution of  our  countrv,  and  shall  continue 
to  assemble  and  consider  of  the  best  means 
by  which  we  can  accomplish  a  real  represen- 
tation of  the  people,  and  annual  election, 
until  compellea  to  desist  by  superior  force.'* — 
Do  you  me^n  to  swear  that  you  understood 
that  to  be  to  meet  in  such  convention  for  the 
purpose  of  again  petitioning  parliament? — I 
nad  no  other  idea. 

Do  you  mean  to  state,  that  you  understood 
that  to  be  the  meaning  of  such  a  meeting  in  a 
Convention  of  Emergency? — ^I  understood  it 
to  be  that  some  people  should  be  authorized 
to  call  a  meeting  whenever  any  of  those  cir- 
cumstances should  take  place,  and  the  in- 
tention of  the  meeting  would  be  that  of  peti- 
tioning parliament 

That  the  delegates  were  to  bold  themselves 
in  readiness  to  depart  at  an  hour's  warning, 
for  die  purpose  of  again  petitioning  that  par- 
liament, which  they  had  already  petitioned 
without  success  ? 

Mr.  Gibbs. — ^The  convention  never  had  pe- 
titioned parliament. 

Mr.  Attorney  General, — It  has  been  dis- 
tinctiy  proved  m  evidence,  that  these  Scotch 
societies  had  stated  that  more  effectual  means 
should  be  used. 

r  Mr.  Gi66s.— Mr.  Garrow  states  that  the  ob- 
ject was  to  petition  again  that  parliament  which 
the  convention  had  before  petitioned  without 
effect — Now  I  am  not  aware  that  the  conven- 
tion had  petitioned  parliament 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Et^re. — It  is  not  a  sub- 
ject to  be  debated,  but  it  is  perfectly  clear  that 
just  in  the  manner  in  which  the  question  was 
put,  the  fact  was  not  stated. 

Mr.  Garrow. — Do  you  mean  to  represent 
to  the  Court  and  the  Jury,  that  you  under- 
stood that  the  delegates  were  to  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness  to  assemble  upon  an  hour's 
notice,  in  order  to  petition  parliament  upon 
the  dispersion  of  the  convention  ? — I  under- 
stood tnat  tlie  delegates^  whenever  they  got 


information  that  a  convention  was  necesaaiy 

to  be  held,  that  they  should  immediately  re- 
pair to  a  place  appointed. 

Do  you  mean  again  to  state  that  you  un- 
derstood the  purpose  of  that  second  con- 
vention, afler  the  aispersion  of  the  first,  was 
to  petition  parliament? — That  Is  what  I 
mean. 

Let  me  see  whether  I  understand  yoa  dis- 
tinctly, for  God  forbid  I  should  misunderstand 
you,  or  endeavour  to  misrepresent  you — ^You 
understood  that  the  convention  of  emergency^ 
which  was  to  be  collected  by  the  committee 
of  emergency  upon  an  hour*s  notice,  was  to 
petition  parliament  ? — I  never  would  have 
agreed  to  the  meeting  of  any  convention,  if 
tney  meant  to  oppose  parliament ;  and  I 
understood  that  if  there  was  a  convention 
otiled  a^n,  that  they  certainly  would  peti* 
tion  parliament  for  redressing  the  supposed 
grievances  which  existed. 

For  what  purpose,  after  the  dispersion  of 
the  existing  convention,  was  a  new  conven- 
tion of  emergency  to  be  called  by  a  committee 
of  emergency,  to  petition  parliament,  as  you 
understood  it } — I  understood  they  would  pe- 
tition parliament,  that  althou^  their  petition 
was  rejected,  they  would  still  continue,  they 
would  not  throw  aside  the  notion  of  a  parlia- 
mentary reform  merely  from  the  rejection  of 
a  petitiou  or  two. 

So  that  though  the  first  petition  should  be 
rejected,  and  the  convention  dispersed  by 
force,  yet  you  understood  there  was  to  be  a 
committee  of  emergency  to  call  a  new  con- 
vention of  emergency,  and  so  eo  on  aeain 
petitioning,  though  they  shouloT  have  &eir 
petitions  again  rejected  ? — I  understood  that 
the  Friends  of  the  People  meant  to  petition 
parliament  till  they  should  gain  their  end. 

Then  why  did  not  the  society  of  the 
Friends  of  the  People  go  on  petitioning  par- 
liament, without  sending  deleg^es  to  a  Bi  itibh 
Convention  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  these 
reforms  ? — One  of  the  reasons  for  that  was,  it 
was  noticed  that  a  petition  for  parliamentary  re- 
form did  not  specify  any  particular  reform,  and 
that  was  one  of  the  reasons  for  a  convention  as 
I  understood  it,  to  specify  the  particular  re- 
form in  their  petitions  that  they  wanted,  and 
likewise 

And  likewise  what? — I  do  not  recollect 
what  I  was  going  to  say. 

Artkur  M*Ea>an*  sworn. — Examined  by  Mr. 

Garrow, 

Where  is  vour  place  of  residence  ? — ^At  the 
Water  of  Leith. 

Were  you  a  delegate  at  the  British  Conven- 
tion, which  assembled  at  Edinburgh  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  attend  the  meetings  of  that  con- 
vention ? — Sometimes. 

*  See  his  examination  on  the  trial  of  Robert 
Watt,  antl.  Vol.  23,  p.  1267,  and  his  exami- 
nation on  the  trial  of  David  Downie,  p.  61  of 
this  Volume. 
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W«re  there  any  committees  for  the  purpose 
of  managing  the  business  of  this  conventiOQ  ? 
t  believe  there  were. 

Are  jou  now  sworn  according  to  the  man- 
tier  in  which  you  usuaBy  take  an  oath  ^ — ^No. 

|The  witness  was  sworn  holding  up  his  right 
hand,  while  the  oath  was  repeated,  instead 
of  the  usual  form.] 

You  were  a  delessste  of  the  British  Conven- 
tion assembled  at  Edinburgh  ? — ^Yes. 

Were  there  any  committees  of  the  conven- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  managing  its  busi- 
ness ?— >I  believe  there  were. 

Did  they  from  time  to  time  report  to  the 
convention  itself  ?—Aa  to  that  I  do  not  re- 
member. 

Do  you  remember  the  circumstance  of  the 
convention  being  dispersed  by  the  magis- 
trates?--Yes. 

After  the  convention  was  dispersed,  do  you 
remember  any  committee  being  formed  out  of 
the  societies  r-^Yes. 

What  was  the  name  of  it  ?— There  was  a 
large  committee  assembled,  as  I  saw  by  haod- 
hUTn,  that  went  under  the  name  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Union. 

Of  what  persons  was  that  Committee  of 
Union  composed  ? — ^I  cannot  inform  you  as  to 
the  names. 

Was  it  composed  of  members  of  the  con- 
vention which  had  been  dispersed  ? — Some  of 
them  were,  I  befieve  some  were  not,  at  least 
for  aught  I  know. 

Were  those  who,  as  far  as  you  know,  were 
not  men^bers  of  the  former  convention,  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People 
at  Edinburgh  ? — I  cannot  say  that,  because  I 
Wasiiot  formerly  acquainted  with  them. 

Was  there  any  other  committee,  called  a 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  ? — There  was 
another  committee  chosen  out  of  the  laree 
one,  which  went  under  the  name  of  a  Sub- 
committee, and  afier  that  it  was  styled  in  a 
printed  paper  a  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means ;  but  who  made  it  out  in  that  form  I 
know  not 

Of  that  committee  which  w^  called  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  who  were  the 
members?— Mr.  Stock,  Mr.  Bourke,  Mn 
Aitcheson,  Mr.  Bonthron,  Mr.  Downie,  Mr. 
Watt,  and  myselfl 

Do  you  remember  Watt,  as  a  member  of 
that  Ciommittee  of  Ways  and  Means,  reading 
anjr  plan  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  some 
miscnief  at  Edinburgh  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

You  had  been  a  member  of  the  Bnti^ 
Convention  ?— Yes. 

What  was  the  plan  which  was  read  in  the 
Coounittee  of  Ws^s  and  Means  by  Mr.  Watt, 
one  of  the  delegates,  and  who  was  a  member 
of  that  committee  ?— The  purport  of  what  he 
read  from  the  paper,  a\I  tnink,  ran  thus,  that 
it  was 

Attend  to  me  a  single  moment — do  you 
know  for  what  purpose,  in  particular,  you 
were  assembled  at  the  time  that  this  plan  was 
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read— was  it  for  answering  any  letter  f— Do 
you  know  for  what  purpose  this  sub^ommift- 
tee  was  chosen  ? — ^Tne  reason  of  choosing  this 
sub-oommittee^  as  far  as  I  can  understand  it, 
was,  to  look  into  the  circumstances  of  Mr. 
SkiiTine;  for  this  reason,  that  a  fortnight 
before  were  was  a  letter  read  that  came  from 
him  by  a  man  on  that  large  committee,  inti- 
mating that  there  was  due  to  him,  from  the 
Frtepda  of  the  People,  twenty  poimds,  and  he 
wished  thev  woula  make  gooa  that  payment 
to  support  his  wifo  and  family  when  he  had 
led  tne  land }  that  was  what  I  conceived  the 
committee  was  appointed  for. 

In  that  Committee  of  Ways  and  Meansy 
was  there  any  letter  which  had  come  to  the 
society,  or  any  of  its  qaembef  s,  which  pur- 
ported to  be  a  circular  letter  which  you  were 
then  met  to  ailswer  ?  Look  at  this  letter,  was 
this  letter  produced  in  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means  ?— If  it  was,  it  was  not  in 
my  presence,  I  never  saw  it. 

At  a  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  Watt 
read  a  plan  ?— Yes. 

State  what  that  plan  was  which  Watt  read 
in  the  Committee  of  Wavs  and  Means? — As 
iar  as  I  can  recollect,  the  plan  ran  in  this  way-^ 
it  was  mentioned  there  to  seize  the  lord  justice 
clerk  of  Scotland,  and  the  rest  of  the  lords  of 
council  and  session,  and  the  lord  provost  of 
Edinburgh ;  and  it  also  mentioned  to-  kin^ 
a  fire  at  the  Excise-office  in  the  New  Town, 
and  there  were  to  be  parties,  according  to  the 
way  that  he  read  that  paper ;  there  were  to 
be  parties  stationed  at  the  Luckenboolhs^ 

Mr.  Erskine, — Mr.  Attorney  General,  I 
wish  to  know  in  what  way  you  make  tbb 
evidence  ? 

Mr.  Attorney  General, — It  is  due  from  me 
to  state  to  your  lordships  how  I  shape  the 
case.  We  have  now,  as  your  lordships  rec<^ 
lect,  proved  by  a  letter  on  the  17  th  of  May, 
1703,  from  Mr.  Hardy,  by  a  Mr.  Urauhar^ 
who  was  then  going  to  Edinburgh,  tnat  he 
sent  this  proposition  to  the  Convention  at 
Edinburgh,  tu  associate  not  only  that  society 
with  the  London  Corresponding  Society,  but 
both  with  every  other  society  throughout  the 
nation — ^that  in  answer  to  that,  Mr.  Skirving, 
who  appeals  to  k>e  the  secretai^,  in  a  letter 
which  was  found  in  the  possession  of  the  pri- 
soner states—*'  If  either  you  in  England,  or 
we  in  Scotland,  should  attempt  separately  the 
reform  which  we  seek  to  obtain,  we  should, 
by  so  doing,  only  expose  our  weakness,  ana 
manifest  our  ignorance  of  the  corruption 
which  opposes  our  important  undertaking.^* 
If  we  souzht  o)A|y  the  extirpation  of  one  set  of 
interested  men  from  the  management  of 
national  af&irs^  that  place  might  m  given  to 
anotheir  set,  without  affecting  the  vttala  ad- 
verse to  the  system  of  reform.*^It  then  states 
.  in  general,  that  they  must  have  the  whole, 
and  not  a  part— and  then  he  desires  that  there 
might  be  u  gqaeral  union  of  the  people  them- 
selves ;  he  says — *'  haste  therefore,''  (addre^ 
sing  himself  %o  the  prisoner)  ^  to  associate^  at 
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least  to  bo  ready  to  associate. — ^If  then  such  a 
broken  state  of*  things  should  take  place,  the 
civil  broils  that  would  necessarily  easuci 
wotlld  soon  subside  before  the  united,  irre- 
sistible voice  of  the  whole, — ^Do  not,  1  entreat 
you,  hesistate,  thinking  such  a  work  prema- 

•  ture  as  yet,  but  a  month,  and  then  it  may  be 
too  late. — A  malignant  party  may  be  already 
formed,  and  only  wailing  for  the  Iialting  of 
the  present  managers ;  it  will  then  be  toomte 
to  seek  to  subject  to  deliberation^  after  a  party 
has  dared  the  act  of  rebeDion.  If  you  ito  no 
Ikrther  than  separate  meetings  in  ditferent 
towns,  we  will  not  be  able  to  confide  in  your 
confraternity,  because,  while  in  such  a  state, 

'  you  may  be  but  the  tools  of  a  faction — We 

-  could  have  all  confidence,  and  unite  with  all 
afiectlbn  in  one  assembly  of  commissioners 
fVom  all  countries  of  the  worM,  if  we  knew 
they  were  chosen  by  the  unbiassed  voice  of 
the  people,  because  Uiey  would  come  up  w*ith 
the  same  disinterested  views  and  desires  as 

'  ourselves,  having  all  agreed  to  a  common 
ecBtre  of  union  and  interest ;  but  we  could  not 
confide  in  fellow-citizens  who  kept  aloof  from 
•och  union,  and  would  not  previously  affiliate 
in  one  great  and  indivisible  family." 

Upon  the  SSd  of  November,  ir^S,  a  letter 
was  written  to  Norwich,  by  the  prisoner,  in 

•  which  he  informs  the  society  at  Norwich, 
'  ^  of  the  convention  called  and  now  sitting  in 
.  Edinburgh,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 

speedy  and  radical  reform  in  the  system  of 
'  parliamentary  representation,  and  you  are 
also  in  possession  of  the  circumstances  of  our 
having  sent  two  delegates,  Margarot  and 
Geirald,  to  represent  our  increasing  society  in 
that  res|>ectable  assembly.  The  Society  fbr 
^Constitutional  Information  has  also  elected 
two  representatives,  Yorke  and  Sinclair,  the 

-  latter  only  of  whom  has  gone  to  Scotland  for 
the  discharge  of  his  important  mission." 

Then  he  states  to  the  Norwich  Society,  that 
the  object  of  the  present  letter  was  to  inform 
tliem  of  the  important  communications  which 
their  mission  had  prodnced;  that  it  had  dif- 
fused spirit  and  resolution  through  the  dif- 

'  ferent  societies  in  Scotland ;  that  there  must 
be  a  complete  union  for  the  recovery  of  their 
rizhts,  and  the  complete  renovation  of  the 
liberties  and  happiness  which  they  are  entitled 
to  as  men,  and  expect  as  Britons; — that  an 

'  increase  of  aflPection,  zeal,  and  confidence — a 
concert  of  permanent  union — a  free  communi- 
cation ana  comparison  of  sentiments  and 
intentions,  mature  deliberation  and  mutual 

'  reliance,  are  the  fruits  of  the  measures  adopted 
by  the  friends  of  liberty  in  Scotland,  and 
seconded  by  those  in  London  and  Ireland. 

Then  he  presses  the  Society  at  Norwich  to 
rouse,  to  iitamediate  co-operation  with  tfiose 

•  efforts  in  Scotland,  for  the  general  good — he 
i»  desirous  to  awaken  them  to  a  sense  of  the 
imnortance  of  the  object  they  were  to  pursue, 

-  BDO  to  persuade  all  the  societies  in  England 
to  have  an  immediate  junction  with  this  fede- 
ratioo.~Aiid  then  he  de«res  ttem  to  send  % 


delegate  of  their  own,  in  order  that  they  nuy, 
by  a  general  union,  so  step  forward  ana  wow 
their  sentiments,  as  to  ensure  a  speedy  termi- 
nation of  the  war,'and  a  restoration  of  evcty 
fi^ht  to  which  Britons  and  lireemen  aie  €D- 
tiUed. 

Your  lordships  will  give  me  le»ve  to  pat 
you  in  mind  also,  that  this  society  wrote  ta 
Sheffield,  to  Leeds,  and  I  think  to  one  or  two 
other  places,  to  send  delepttes  to  the  oonveii- 
tion  in  Scotland  ;  they  did  send  delegates  to 
tlie  convention  in  Scotland;  and  Skirring, 
whose  name  has  before  occurred,  appears  tp 
have  written  circular  lettlers  upon  the  arrival 
of  the  delegates  of  the  two  English  societies^ 
desiring  all  the  societies  to  come  together. 

Your  lordships  likewise  recollect  that  we 
have  given  in  evidence,  letters  that  were 
written  by  Hardy,  apd  also  by  Margarot  sffldT 
Genald,  who  were  delegates  in  Scotland ;  and^ 
likewise  letters  written  from  those  delegates 
to  Hardy,  whilst  the  convention  was  sitting. 

Hardy,  in  a  letter  of  the  8th  of  November, 
ITM,  says—**  That  |Mirt  of  your  letter  which 
mentioned  your  visiting  different  towns  in 
Scotland,  fbr  ^e  purpose  of  promoting  the 
caose; — they  were  pleased  with  the  idea,  but' 
they  thought  that  it  coiild  not  be  put  in  prac- 
tice, on  account  of  the  necessary  supplies^ 
which  come  in  but  slowly.'' — ^Your  lordsbip» 
will  also  find  that  there  was  that  solemn  re- 
solution made,  which  has  before  been  menk 
tioned;  and  from  the  proceedings  of  the  so* 
ciety,  It  is  clear  that  they  had  even  laid  the 
plans  of  future  conventions. 

Your  lordships  will  also  ht  pleased  to  recol- 
lect that,  on  the  8th  of  Deceml>er,  1793,  Mar- 
garot, who  was  then  in  Scotland,  writes  to  the 
secretary  of  the  London  Corresponding  So^ 
cifty,  a  letter. — ^There  is  also  a  letter  of  the 
S^d  of  December,  1798,  in  which  Margaror 
writes  them,  to  come  to  very  strong  resolu- 
tions.— There  is  another  letter  of  the  24th  of 
December,  1793,  of  Skirving  to  Hardy,  in 
which  he  says — **  The  time  is  now  arriv«3y. 
that  we  must  show  ourselves  worthy  of  libeity,. 
or  deservedly  lose  it ;— the  opposition  of  our 
adversaries,  is  demonstration  of  the  proprie^ 
and  efficacy  of  the  means  which  we  nave  em* 
ployed  to  obtain  it." 

I'hen  upon  the  itoth  of  January,  1794,  your 
lordship  will  also  recollect,  that  at  the  Globe- 
tavern  they  came  to  precisely  the  same  reao* 
lotion,  as  that  which  was  eome  to  in  the 
convention  in  Scotland,  before  that  convei^ 
tion  was  £spersed.^-Tbat  upon  any  motioit 
in  the  House  of  Commons^  to  prevent  the 
people  meeting  in  societies  for  ConstitutioQai 
Information,  the  convention  should  be  called 
immediately;^ — and  your  lordships  wOl  also 
recollect,  that  that  motion  was  communicated 
from  Scotland  fafler  the  magistrates  had  in- 
terfered) by  a  letter  whkh  has  been  read,-— 
wrKten,  I  think,  by  Margarot  or  Skirving,-* 
in  which  the^  state  that  that  resolution  w«s 
come  to,  leaving  out,  **  in  case  of  Invasion.''^- 
And  tbey  state  that  letters,  will  not  safel/ 
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eMiiinumcate  all  Ihey  have  to.  say  itp^  the 

sutuect. 

Afler  the  dispersion  of  the  convention^ 
these  societies  no  longer  existed  as.a  conven- 
tion; but  the  Friends  of  the  People,  and  other 
affiliated  societiesin  Scotland^jiroceeded  to  form 
comaiittees  of  Ways  and  M eans^  and  Union : 
^-I  have  therefore,  I  submit,  clearly  laid  a 
founda^tion  to  show  that  up  to  this  period,  all 
those  societies  were  affiliated,  tost  is  the 
l4>ndon  and  Scotch  Societies;  and  that  it  is 
exceedingly  clear,  whatever  convention  was  to 
be  called*  was.  to  be  a  convenjtipn  both  of  the 
,  people  of  England  and  Scotland. 

This  being  so  we  have  also  laid  before  youK 
lordships  evidence,  of  which  I  will  say  this 
o^ly,  that  it  is  evidence  to  go  to  the  jury,  that 
the  affiliated  societies  in  LMidon,  many  of  the 
OQ^wbers  of  them  were  providing  thems^elves 
with  muskets  and  pikes ;  that  ibe  Sheffield 
society,  which  corresponded  as  well  with 
Scotland  «s  with  London,  was  also  providing 
|ukes  :-»the&  I  conceive  that  I  am  at  liberty  to 
proveasafactin  thiscase,  the  pioviding  of  pikes, 
and  the  actual  exisience  of  plans  of  resistance 
to  the  government  in  Scotland  at  the  same 
time,  precisely  upon  the  same  principle  asif  we 
ivere  now  tiymg  what  would  be  a  much  more 
pianifest  overt  act,  I  mean  an  open  rebellion 
In  the  comitry. — ^l  conceive,  upon  the  prin- 
ciple laid  down  in  lord  Lovat's,  and  other 
tases*  that  there  coukl  not  be  a  particle  of 
doub^  that  if  I  had  charged  an  open  act  of 
rebellion  in  England,  that  I  should  have  been 
entitled  to  show  thai  in  fact  there  was  in 
Scotland,  another  armed  ibnce  resisting  the 
king*8  forces  there;  even  though  I  did  not 
show  any  comnounication  by  letter  between 
theov  so  as  to  make  it  probable  thai  they 
vrere  co-operating  with  each  other. 

I  submit  to  j^our  lordships,  that  this  is  evi- 


for  so  many  days,  and  we  who  are  of  counsel 
for  the  prisoner,  having  only  been  dismissed 
irom  ttie  court  to  have  that  rest  which  na- 
ture requires,  without  any  opportunity  of 
looking  at  the  difie^ni  papers  which  consti- 
tute the  great  body  of  evidence  in  the  cause, 
— F-l  confess,  for  one,  that  I  am  not  so  well 
prepared  as  l  ought  to  be,  nor  is  it  possible 
for  anjr  naan  to  be,  to  follow  tlie  attorney-ge- 
neral in  tlic  connexion  which  he  seems  to 
labour  upon  the  difterent  documents  which 
he  has  read.  As  far  as  I  understand  him,  I 
take  it  that  tjhi;^  is  nothing  that  can  or  ought 
|o  counecl  the  prisoner  vfi&x  the  proceedings 
in  Scotland,  in  which  he  is  sought  to  be  in* 
volved.r*-In  the  fii:st  place,  the  letter  which  the 
attorney* general  has  read  from  Skirvinz— 
AljT.  J$tornejihGen€r4U,^^ln  order  Uiat  I 
may  state  the  thing  entirely  to  the  Court,  I 
1^  to  put  the  Court  in  mind  that  we  have 
VOW  proved  that  a  circular  letter  which  was 
to  oaU  thJA  convention,  has  been  actually 

feuod.  m  $aoiland|  and  ttot  tJtiat  is  a  circular 


letter^  which  is  written  aflerresplutions  which 
sta^  thai  they  are  to  have  a  convention  of 
the  people. 

Mr*  EnkinsM-^l  suopose  the  attomev- 
seneral  considers  it  only  as  evidence  of  the 
nrst  branch. 

Mr.  Attorney  GeneraL — ^Tes. 

Mr.  Enkine. — ^Then  we  will  admit  it. 

Mr.   Garrow  to  M^Eman, — I  believe  we 
left  off  at  that  part  of  Watt's  plan,  that  had 
stated  a  design  of  kindling  a  nre  at  the  Ex- 
cise-office in  the  new  town  if — ^Yes;  that  a  firo; 
was  to  be  kindled  at  the  Excise-office,  and  a 
paiV  o^  ^^^  to  ^  stationed  at  the  Lucken«  - 
booths,  a  party  at  the  head  of  the  Westbooth, , 
and  the  fire  was  to  draw  the  mUitary  from  the 
garrison.  • 

From  the  Castle  a,t  Edinbwgh  ?— Yes. 
When  they  came  down,  past  the  booth,  the 
men  that  were  stationed  upon  the  head  of  the 
booth,  according  as  his  plan  ran,  they  were  to 
come  in  behind  themi  and  the  men,  stationed 
at  the  Luckeubooths,  were  to  take  them  in  th^, 
front,  and  so  inclose  them  between  two  par- 
ties; as  far  as  I  could  understand  the  paper 
read  to  tis^  there  were  difierent  parties,  as  was 
mentioned,  who  were  to  seize  the  different* 
banking-houses  in  Edinhvrgh,  and  commis-. 
sioners  were  to  be  appointed  for  to  go  and 
demand  the  cash  fr«m  the  banks :  that  is,  as 
far  as  I  recollect,  the  purport  of  that  paper, 
which  he  read  at  that  time. 

Of  whom  were  those  several  parties,  which 
were  to  be  thus  stationed,  to  be  composed  P--- 
I  do  not  know;  I  know  not  a  single  indi^ 
vidual. 

What  sort  of  persons,  or  belonging  to  whati 
sort  of  societies  or  committees  were  they  to 
be? — What  I  thought  upon  by  his  plan  wa% 
that  he  meant  it  to  be  done  b^  the  Friend^ 
of  the  People ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  did  not 
know  a  single  individual  that  was  to  engage 
in  such  an  affair 

JLord  Chief  Justice  Eyre, — Did  he  sa^r  whq 
the  people  were  that  were  to  execute  tins? — 
lie  did  not. 

Mr.  Garroui. — This  plan  of  WatVs,  I  underr 
stand  you,  was  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  comn 
mittee? — Yes;  but  I  look  upon  it  to  be  totaUjf 
drawn  up  by  himself;  I  never  saw  it  till  thai 
night  when  he  produced  it. 

How  many  members  of  the  grand  conv- 
mittee  might  be  present  when  Watt  read  hia 
first  plan? — ^There  weje  five,  I  think;  a  Mr. 
StocK,  myself.  Watt,  Downie,  and  Bonthron.i 

Of  how  many  was  the  committee  of  Waya 
and  Means  composed  ? — Of  seven  altogether. 

So  that  there  were  five  out  of  those  seven 
present? — ^Yes. 

When  Watt  read  this  paper,  what  passed 
Mpon  it  in  the  committee  ? — ^No  farther  passed 
upon  it  than  that  I  obiected  to  it,  as  soon  as 
I  understood  he  had  done  reading ;  I  said  I 
would  by  no  means  agree  to  any  thing  th^ 
was  to  aisturb  the  peace,  or  that  tended  to 
shed  the  blood  of  my  countrymen ;  Mr.  Boup 
thjo^  agreed  along  with  me;  he  said,  by  no 
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Qieans ;  and,  finding  we  made  opposition  to 
that  paper,  there  was  no  fivtber  comment 
made  upon  it. 

Do  you  remember,  at  any  other  time, 
2fr.  Watt  producing  either  the  same  plan 
with  any  enlargement,  or  any  new  plan  or 
scheme,  for  any  thing  to  be  put  in  execution 
at  Edinburgh? — I  remember  his  reading  a 
paper 

When  ? — One  of  the  last  times  that  I  was  at 
that  committee ;  the  last,  or  last  but  one ;  I 
«m  not  positive  which. 

How  many  persons  were  present? — lean- 
not  recollect ;  out  it  was  on  a  night  when  the 
committee  used  to  meet. 

The  great  or  sub-committee?— -The  sub- 
committee. 

What  was  the  plan  proposed  by  Watt  at 
that  sub-committee  meeting  ? — It  was  ratlier 
a  copy  of  a  proclamation,  as  I  collected  it, 
prohibiting  all  farmers,  dealers  in  com,,  meal, 
or  hay,  to  remove  the  same  from  their  respec- 
tive places  of  abode,  under  pain  of  death. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  JByre. — Were  you  pre- 
sent at  that  meeting  too  ? — Yes. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — ^How  soon  was 
that  afler  the  first? — ^I  could  not  recollect ;  I 
think  I  was  only  five  nights  at  that  committee 
altogether. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £yre. — Was  it  the  next 
sight  after,  or  later  ?— I  rather  think  it  might 
b^  two  weeks  after  that. 

Mr.  Garrnm, — ^This  proclamation  forbids 
a!l  farmers,  dealers  in  corn,  meal,  or  hay,  to 
remove  the  same  under  pain  of  death  P — 
Yes;  and  also  to  all  gentlemen  residing  in  the 
country,  not  to  leave  their  respective  nabita 
tions  ror  a  greater  distance  than  three  miles, 
under  the  same  penalty ;  these,  as  far  as  I  can 
recollect,  were  the  contents  of  that  paper. 

Was  there  any  thing  in  that  address  rela- 
tive to  his  majesty  ?^-On  the  other  side  of 
the  paper  there  was  ^  cop^  of  an  address  jto 
his  majesty. 

i^or  what  purpose? — Ordering  him  to  dis- 
miss bis  present  ministers,  and  to  put  an  end 
to  this  bloody  war,  or  he  might  expect  bad 
consequences;  it  either  ran  this  way—- that 
he  might  expect  bad  conscquencesf,  or  he 
anight  abide  oy  the  consequences ;  I  could 
not  understand  which. 

When  was  this  proclamation,  itecording  to 
Watt's  represcutatioD,  in  that  committee,  to 
1)e  carried  into  execudon  ? — ^The  paper  men- 
tioned, I  thiitfc,  that  this  copyof  an  address 
was  to  be  sent  to  his  majesty  the  morning 
after  the  attack.    • 

WAs^h^  Attack  th\st  you  describe,  the  draw- 
ing the  soldiers  from  the  Castle,  &c.? — I 
couid  look  upon  it  in  no  other  light  than  that 
this  was  to  strengthen  that  plan  which  he 
liad  read  in  the  former  committee. 

Was  it  explained  by  htm,  in  the  com* 
mitteoi  what  was  to  be  done  with  those  sol- 
diers when  they  should  he  so  surroimded  ?~- 
Vo. 

Nor  with  the  magistrates?— >He  did  aot 
^ntw  itAo  particubrs» 


Upoo  his  pnnoposing  die  atoond  jtai,  what 
passed  about  it?— There  was  notibiug  passed 
upon  it,  for  when  he  had  read  that  paper,  I 
said,  Mr.  Watt,  these  tbineB  do  not  belong  ^ 
to  the  cause  of  reform,  and  I  would  by  no 
means  agree  to  any  auch  things. 

Had  you  been  a  member  of  the  British 
Convention  at  £dinbtirgh?<^Yes. 

Were  you  present  at  the  passing  of  any  of 
their  solemn  resolutions?— >No;  I  was  not. 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of 
OrrockP— Yes. 

Do  yoii  know  of  any  order  he  received  from 
Watt  to  form  any  oflensive  instruments  of 
any  sort? — ^Yes;  Mr.  Watt  called  upon  me 
one  day,  and  wished  me  to  take  a  walk*  to 
Robert  Orrock's ;  when  I  went  there,  he  told 
him  that  he  wished  him  to  make  some  pikes, 
and,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  Orrock  drew  a 
model,  upon  the  table,  or  something. 

What  trade  is  Orrock? — ^A  smith. 

Did  he  reside  in  the  neishbourbood  of 
Edinburgh  ? — Yes,  within  a  mile.  He  sketch* 
ed  it  out  upon  a  slate,  or  upon  a  board ;  be  said 
he  had  four  thoa^and  to  send  lo  Perth,  besidea 
what  he  had  to  distribute  about  Edinburgh; 
that  was  all  that  I  remember. 

Do  you  know  that,  in  point  of  fact,  Orrock 
did  make  some  pikes  for  Watt,  in  consequence 
of  that  order  ?-I  only  knew  it  since  6rrock 
was  in  confinement 

Do  you  know  of  any  having  been  found  ia ' 
Watt's  or  Orrock's  houses  ?— i  never  saw  one 
of  them. 

You  mentioned  a  person  of  the  name  of' 
Stock,  who  was  present  at  this  last  meeting  at 
which  you  and  Watt  were  present  ? — Yes. 

Did  Mr.  Stock,  at  that  time,  mention  any 

Klace  to  which  he  was  going? — 1  remember 
e  did ;  he  said,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  that 
he  was  either  going  to  London,  or  to  Bristol. 

Did  he  mention  any  person  in  London  in 
particular  upon  whom  he  intended  to  wait,  in 
order  to  establish 'a  mode  of  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Walt? — He  said  by  desire  of  Mr. 
Watt  that  he  would  wait  upon  Mr.  Hardy, 
Mr.  Watt  sending  a  letter  along  with  him  to 
Mr.  Hardy. 

For  wliat  purpose  was  he  to  wait  upon  Mr. 
Hardy  ? — As  far  as  I  could  understand  it,  Mr. 
Stock  said  he  would  take  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Hardy,  and  that  he  would  do  every  thing  in 
his  power  to  establish  a  correspondence  be- 
tween the  two. 

What  two  do  you  mean.  Hardy  and  Watt  F 
— ^Yes,  as  fiv  as  I  understood  him. 

Do  you  remember  Stock  writing  any  thing 
then,  as  a  plan  of  correspondence  lietweeQ 
himself  and  any  other  person  ? — I  remember 
he  took  a  sheet  of  paper,* and  divided  it;  he 
marked  upon  one  side,  the  aristocrats  are  do- 
ing so  ana  so,  on  the  other,  the  democrats  so 
and  so ;  that  is  all  I  can  recollect  of  it. 

What  was  that  paper  represented  to  be  for  f 
—Walt  wished  a  correspondence  between 
Hardy  and  him ;  he  mentioned  that  he  wiafa* 
ed  to  correspond  in  k  sale  method;  and  ha 
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g^Te  him  this  as  a  plan  how  he  mi^t  corres- 
fmd  in  safe^ ;  that  was  the  plan  he  men- 
tioned. 

Was  any  thing  said  at  that  meeting  of 
Stock's  cailini;  again  upon  Watt  on  the  suh- 
ject  of  his  gomg  to  London  ? — Watt  siQd  if  he 
wo^]d  call  upon  him  next  day,  he  should  have 
the  letter. 

Did  you  see  any  thing  more  of  Stock  P«-i 
never  say  any  thing  more  of  him  after  that. 

Arthur  M*Eman  cross-examined  hy  Mr. 

Erskine. 

Whether  any  letter  was  ever  written  to  Mr. 
Hardy  you  do  not  know  ? — No. 

Or  whether  Mr.  Hardy  ever  desired  his 
correspondence  you  do  not  know } — I  know 
nothing  about  it. 

Were  you  a  member  of  the  Society  of  the 
Friends  of  the  People  in  Edinburgh  ? — I  was, 
of  a  society  at  the  Water  of  Leith. 

What  was  this  sub-commiuee  at  which 
Watt,  Downie,  and  other  persons  attended  ? 
— A  sub^committee,  which  I  looked  upon  to 
be  for  the  purpose  of  looking  into  the  finances 
of  Mr.  Skirvine,  for  this  reason,  that  Skirving 
had  wrote  a  letter  that  there  was  twenty 
pounds  owing. to  him. 

W^hat  vras  the  object  of  .your  society  ? — ^A 
parliamentary  reform. 

What  number  did  your  society  consist  of? 
^^I  suppose  about  twenty. 

Were  you  in  the  convention } — ^Yes. 

How  many  of  the  meetings  did  you  attend 
in  the  convention  when  it  sat } — I  could  not 
say ;  I  might  be  half  a  doien  nights  there. 

Were  you  there  when  it  was  dispersed? 
when  the  magistrates  came  in?— Yes, 

During  all  the  time  you  attended  this  con- 
vention, did  you  ever  hear,  from  any  of  .the 
members,  any  such  talk  as  Watt  indulged 
himself  in  at  the  committee  ? — ^Never. 

Would  you  have  set  your  foot  into  the  con- 
vention if  Watt,  or  any  body  else,  had  been 
talking  of  seizing  upon  the  judses,  and  send- 
ing an  address  to  the  king  ? — ^No. 

YOU  would  not  have  done  such  a  thing, 
would  you  ?-^No. 

Was  there  any  thing  of  that  sort  in  the 
convention  P — ^No. 

You  never  saw  any  thing  of  that  sort? — 
No. 

From  all  you  ever  saw  or  heard  of  the  mem- 
bers there,  what  do  you  believe  the  conven- 
ttonmetto  do?—- As  far  as  I  could  under- 
stand it,  they  met  to  obtain  a  parliamentaiy 
veform. 

How  did  you  understand,  from  the  general 
conversation  and  debates  in  the  society,  ^t 
they  meant  to  set  about  obtaining  that  ?— By 
a  petition. 

Do  not  von  recollect  it  was  said,  that  al- 
thoitth  parliament  might  not  be  disposed,  as 
it  had  not  been  disposed  to  listen  to  petitions 
of  small  bodies  of  men.  whoi  no  specific  plan 
of  reform  was  proposed,  yet  if  a  vast  number 
of  the  people  oT  England  were  to  agree  upon 
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a  plan,  and  point  it  out  to  the  attention  of  the 

Krliament,  veiy  probably  it  would  meet  with 
tter  success? — I  do  not  remember  that. 
.  Were  they  to  have  petitioned  that  night, 
or  how  was  that  to  bo  done? — That  very 
night  when  the  convention  was  dispersed,  it 
was  to  have  come  under  consideration,  eitiier 
to  petition  the  House  of  Commons,  or  the 
King,  as  fiatr  as  I  can  recollect. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  JSyre. — Had  there  been 
any  notice  given  of  such  a  motion  ? — It  was 
given  the  night  before,  as  far  as  I  heard. 

Mr.  Enkine, — You  heard  so  in  theconven-^ 
tion? — Yes. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — Do  not  you  con« 
found  that  with  an  Address  to  the  Nation  ?— 
I  do  not  recollect  that. 

Mr.  Erskine. — ^Have  you  seen  the  books 
lately?— No. 

Or  heard  them  read  ? — ^No,  I  never  put  pen 
to  paper  upon  the  subject;  I  never  corres- 
ponded with  any  man  upon  the  subject. 

Of  how  many  did  tlie  convention  consist  ? 
— ^I  could  not  say. 

But  of  how  many  do  you  suppose  they  con* 
sisted  ? — Near  two  hundred  I  dare  say. 

Had  you  ever  any  arms  ?— I  never  saw  one. 

In  anv  of  the  debates,  that  took  place 
among  the  members  of  that  convention,  was 
it  ever  proposed  that  they  should  arm  them- 
selves to  overturn  the  government  ? — I  never 
heard  it. 

Was  any  thing  said  to  that  effect  in  the 
convention  ? — I  never  heard  it  in  the  conven* 
tion. 

Was  it  ever  proposed  that  they  should  have 
arms,  in  order  to  defend  themselves  against  the 
magistracy,  and  to  insist  upon  makmg  laws 
instead  of  the  parliament? — I  never  heard  of 
arms  in  one  place  or  another,  till  Watt  asked 
me  to  go  that  day  to  Mr.  Orrock's. 

Did  Watt  ever  say  any  thing  of  that  sort  in 
the  convention  when  you  were  there  ? — I  do 
not  know. 

Was  he  a  member  of  the  convention?—- 
That  I  do  not  know  any  thing  about. 

As  soon  as  Watt  mentioned  this,  yon  say 
you  rejected  it  with  indignation  ? — ^Yes,  Mr. 
Bonthiron  and  me  r^ected  it. 

What  sort  of  people  did  your  society  coo* 
sist  of? — ^Working  i^eople. 

In  your  society  was  it  ever  proposed  or  de- 
bated among  you  to  overturn  the  govern- 
ment?— No. 

What  sort  ofa  reform  was  it  vou  wanted  f 
—The  reform  most  of  them  spoke  of  was  uni- 
versal suffrage  and  annual  parliaments ;  some 
were  of  that  way  of  tliinking,  some  for  trien- 
nial parliaments,  as  settled  at  the  Revolutk>n. 

What  dui  yoo  understand  by  universal 
sufirage?— *The  people  at  large  to  have  the 
choice  of  their  representatives. 

Was  it  ever  debated,  or  was  il  ever  pro- 
posed that  the  king's  person  or  his  throne 
were  to  be  touchra?— I  never  heard  that 
mentioned. 
Were  you  to  petition  for  any  aheoition  ia 
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the  House  of  Lords,  or  any  thing  of  that  sort? 
— No,  to  petition  the  House  of  Commons,  or 
the  Kiag. 

Arthur  H/tEwmi  re-examined  by  Mr.  Garrcw, 

What  was  the  Committee  of  Union  for? — 
I  can  give  no  informatbn  as  to  tiiat. 

Upon  your  oath,  was  not  the  Committee  of 
Union  atter  the  dispersion  of  the  British  Con- 
weicUJoD,  for  tl)e  purpose  of  establishing  a  new 
iconvention,  a  convention  of  emergency  ?— 
Upon  my  oath  I  never  heard  at  aU, — I  never 
vas  in  it  but  that  night  when  the  letter  was 
cead  from  Skirving.  I  was  never  in  it  but 
that  night  I  mention. 

Oh !  then  a  sub-committee  formed  out  of 
the  Committee  of  Union } — The  first  night  I 
was  in  that  committee,  which  is  styled  a 
Committee  of  Union,  that  letter  was  read 
from  Skirving; — ^tbenext  night  again  I  was 
appointed  a  member  of  this  subcommittee, 
«nd  what  was  going  on  in  that  Committee  of 
Union  I  know  not 

Do  you  mean  to  represent  that  the  purpose 
of  the  committee  of  Union,  as  well  as  that  of 
Ways  and  Means,  was  only  relative  to  Skir- 
ving's  letter  about  his  own  finances. — I  ask 
you  was  it  not  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a  fimd  for  a  new  convention  ? — ^All  the  trana- 
actions  I  ever  ssiw  was  in  that  hght. 

You  can  eive  no  account  what  the  Com- 
mittee of  Union  was  for? — No,  I  was  never 
in  but  that  night  that  I  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  sub-committee. 

You  would  not  have  gone  into  the  conven* 
tion,  if  you  had  had  an  idea  of  employing  any 
force,  or  touching  the  king's  m^esty,  or  at  all 
^encroaching  upon  the  constitution,  or  prodiico 
ing  in  short  a  reform,  but  by  p^ceahie 
means?— No. 

Did  you  know  that  your  convention  had 
resolved: — "That  this  convention,  consi- 
<kring  the  calamitous  consequences  of  any 
act  <?  the  legislature,  which  may  tend  to 
deprive  the  whole,  or  any  part  of  the  peo- 
ple of  their  undoubted  right  to  meet,  either 
ny  themselvesy  or  by  delegation,  to  discuss 
any  matter  relative  U>  their  common  interest, 
whether  of  a  public  or  private  nature;  and 
holding  the  same  to  be  totally  inconsistent 
with  the  first  principles  and  safety  of  society ; 
and  also  subversive  of  our  known  and  ac- 
knowledeed  constitutional  libertiea  ;  —  do 
hereby  aeclare,  before  God  and  the  world, 
that  we  shall  follow  the  whoksome  example 
of  former  times,  by  paying  no  regard  to  any 
act  which  shall  militate  against  the  constitu- 
tion of  our  countr;^ ;  and  shall  continue  to 
assemble  and  consider  of  the  best  means  by 
which  we  can  accomplish  a  real  representa- 
tion of  the  people,  and  annual  election ;  until 
compelled  to  desist  by  superior  force*'?— I  do 
not  remember  any  such  thing. 

Do  not  you  know  that  wkli  great  solemnity 
the  oonvflDlioii  had  come  to  that  resolution  P 
•—No,  I  do  not  know  that 

Did  JroQ  ooi  kpom  that  the  oonventioahad 


resolved,  that  in  oertain  emergencies,  they 
should  declare  their  sitting  permanent? — 
No,  I  did  not  know  that  neither. 

Nor  that  it  should  be  constituted,  and  pro- 
ceed to  business,  a&  soon  as  twenty-  one  should' 
be  met  ?^ — No. 

Did  you  not  know  that  the  convention  re* 
solved  that  the  delegates  were  to  hold  them- 
selves ready  to  depart  at  an  hour's  warning, 
and  to  repair  to  the  place  of  meeting  ap- 
pointed by  the  committee  of  emergency.-^ 
Did  you  ? — ^I  have  heard  of  that,  but  only 
know  of  that  by  hearsay. 

You  have  heard  the  delega^  were  to  meet 
at  an  hour's  notice  > — I  heard  it  mentioned 
that  they  were  to  have  another  convention^ 
and  that  the  society  were  to  get  informatioo. 
respecting  that  other  meeting. 

That  Uiey  were  to  be'wniahed  with  in- 
formation? — That  they  were  to  get  inform** 
tion. 

Who  was  to  fiunish  them  withit?— Ido 
not  know. 

Upon  your  oath,  do  not  you  know  it  was  ta 
be  a  convention  of  emergency  ? — ^No. 

The  purpose  of  this  new  convention,  I  taJQs^ 
it  for  granted,  was  only  to  petition  parliament 
for  a  reform  ? — ^That  was  the  purpose  of  the 
society  I  belonged  to. 

And  that  was  to  be  Uie  purpose  of  the  new 
convention  ? — I  could  not  say  as  to  that  at  all. 

This  eentleman  has  gjot  vou  to  say,  that 
you  woiiM  not  have  remained  for  a  moment 
m  the  convention,  if  you  had  had  the  idea  of 
aoyy  force  being  employed ;— upon  your  oatb^, 
how  came  you  to  attend  a  second  meeting  of 
the  sub-committee,  with  Watt,  who  had  pro- 
posed a  plan  for  drawing  down  the  aoloiert 
from  the  castle,  in  order  to  have  them  sur-^ 
rounded  by  the  Friends  of  the  People,  and  for 
carrying  that  first  plan  iilto  execution  ?«-rHow 
came  you  to  meet  him  at  a  second  meeti^g^ 
when  he  was  enlarging  upon  that  plan  ? — I 
did  not  know  that  he  would  repeat  it  again. 

Did  you  go  and  inform  any  magistrate  of 
such  a  plot  F—No,  but  I  informed  the  sheri£ 

Did  you  inibrm  the  sheriff  of  the  first  plan, 
before  Watt  communicated  the  second?-^ 
No. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre, — ^Yoo  are  aaking 
thi»  man  to  go  the  length  of  convicting  him* 
self  of  high  treason. — ^The  Court  ought  to  take 
care  in  the  examination  of  a  witness,  that  ho 
is  not  called  upon  to  accuse  himself. — He  h 
upon  very  perilous  ground.  I  am  not  quite 
sure  that  you  woi4d  be  permitted  to  make  use 
of  a  man's  evidence  against  himself  so  oh* 
tained^  or  I  would  not  have  permitted  it  to 
have  gone  on^so  Ions. 

Mr.  G^rrov. — It  has  )>een  examined  to  on 
the  other  side. 

Ifiti  Chief  Justice  £yr^.-*Il  it  difficult  to 
sav  that  a  question  should  be  asked  on  one 
side,  which  aliould  not  be  controverted  by  ex- 
amination on  the  other  side  ;-^witnesaea 
therelore  should  uaderatand  to  what  they  sub- 
ject themselves. 
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jr£i»Yin.— My  liord,  I  am  not  ttcauainted 
•with  these  things,  and  I  hope  your  lordship 
will  protect  me. 

Wiliiem  Middielon  sworn — ^by  holding  up  the 
hand,  Examined :by  Mr.  Garrow. 

Did  you  search  the  house  of  Watt,  who  was 
executed  at  Edmburgh  f — Yes,  I  searched  bis 
'house  Upon  the  15th  of  May  last. 

Did  you  find  any  pikes  in  his  house  ? — 
Yes. 

Mr.  Erskine,— 'This  was  after  Mr.  Hardy 
was  taken  up. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — It  has  now  been 

spoken  of,  that  Watt  gave  orden  for  pikes — 

'  we  shall  be  able  to  prove  bv  the  time  at  which 

the  orders  were  given,  that   it  was  before 

Hndy  was  apprehehded. 

Lord  Chier  Justice  Eyre.— That  camiot  be 
admitted. 

[The  Court  was  about  tb  adjourn.] 

Mr.  ErffctW.— My  lords  this  is  the  fourth 
day  that  my.  friend  Mr.  Gibbs  and  myself, 
'^ave  stood  undoubtedly  in  a  very  anxious  si- 
tuation ; — there  has  been  a  most  voluminous 
4)odjr  of  written  evidence,  all  of  which  has  not 
♦  been  printed  ; — copies  of  that  part  which  Is 
'imprinted,  have  not  as  yet  reached  me : — 
there  have  been  two  days  spent  m  hearing 
parole  evidence  ;  and  we  being  but  two  as- 
signed as  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  have  been 
obhged  constantly  to  be  engaged  in  court,  in 
cross-exarainino;  the  witnesses  for  the  crown  ; 
*7-and  your  lordships  very  well  know,  that  the 
cross-examination  of  the  witnesses,  presents 
a  ^reat  feature  of  our  case  on  the  part  of  the 
pnsonei'. — A    great  deal  of  that  has  fkllen 
ppon  me : — ^your  lordships  must  be  sensible 
it  is  impossible  I  could  at  the  time  of  cross- 
^xaminmg  a  witness,  take  any  particular  note 
of  what  he  has  said. — When  the  evidence  for 
the  crown  was  near  closing,  as  I  thought.  I 
bvmbly  requested  of  your  lordships  for  the 
indulgence  of  an  hour  or  two  to  Iook  over  the 
papers ; — ^your  lordships  were  pleased  to  grant 
iny_  request,  which  I  considered  as  a  personal 
dvility  to  myself.— I  was  prevented  by  ex- 
-treme  sickness,  from  availing  myself  of  those 
-two  hours,  for  I  was  extremely  ill,  and  nothing 
less  than  a  case  of  this  magnitude  could  have 
brought  me  into  this  court. — Since  that  time 
I  have  not  had  natural  rest,  for  I  have  not  got 
home  till  between  two  and  three  o^cIock  in 
Ihs 'morning,  and  have  been  here  again  at 
•nine;  to  that  I  can  say,  with  a  safe  conscience, 
I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  casting  my 
«ye  uponany  part  Of  the  evidence,  though  I 
'trust  I  have  something  of  the  general  result 
of  it  in  my  mind. — ^I  should  hope,  under  these 
circumstances,  the  prisoner  may  be  indulsed 
with  some  opportunity,  for  my  friend  Mr. 
Gibbs  and  myself,  to  arrange  our  papers,  and 
consider  them  together  as  counsel  for  the  pri- 
~8oner,  before  we  are  called  upon  to  make  our 
defence :— and  it  is  necessai^ todo  this,  not 
for  my  address  to  tbejmyoolyi  but  it  is  ne- 


cessary when  I  address  ihe  jury,  that  I  pre* 
sent  tnem  the  prisoner's  cascL  that  depends 
much  upon  the  arrangement  of  the  evidence  ; 
— and  I  feel  mysdf  in  no  condition  to  do  this, 
either  in  a  manner  that  is  respectAil^  or  fit  for 
the  Court,  or  forthe  safety  of  the  prisoner.— I 
do  not  wish  to  impose  any  particular  time,  but 
merely  to  leave  it  to  the  indulgence  taid  jus- 
tice of  the  Court,  perfectly  sure  when  I  leave 
it  there,  I  leave  it  in  a  safe  place. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — I  feel  the  weight 
of  jrour  observations,  of  the  difficulty  under 
which  yon  labour,  in  an  extraordinary  case, 
which  can  hardly  be  judged  of  by  the  common 
rules  on  which  we  proceed  in  cases  of  this 
nature; — ^the  Court  are  of  a  disposition  to  give 
you  all  the  indulgence  they  possibly  can,  l>e- 
catise  there  is  a  vast  mass  of  evidence;  the 
case  arises  out  of  the  evidence,  and  it  is  fit  the 
case  should  be  thoroughly  canvassed. — ^Atthe 
same  time,  it  is  certamly  notorious  that  thl^ 
great  bulk  of  that  evidence  has  been  in  print 
a  great  while,  and  I  cannot  believe  that  it  ha» 
not  been  very  well  considered  as  far  as  it  has 
been  in  print. — I  am  sure  that  must  be  un- 
derstood. 

Now  I  will  tell  you  very  fairly,  if  the  ques* 
tfon  were  only  the  personal  accommodation 
of  yourself  and  Mr.  Gibbs,  at  the  expense  of 
the  personal  convenience  of  myself,  my  lord, 
and  my  brothers,  I  am  quite  sure  we  should 
have  no  difficulty  in  the  sacrifice  of  our  per- 
sonal convenience  ; — but  there  is  a  great  deal 
more  in  the  case, — we  have  a  jury  who  have 
been  thrown  into  the  most  arduous  service 
that  ever  I  saw  a  jury  engaged  in :  they  have 
borne  it  in  a  manner  that  does  them  infinite 
honour,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  as  fiir  as 
it  is  necessary  that  they  should  continue  in 
the  situation  they  are  in,  that  they  will  bear 
it  chearfidly. — I  have  seen  such  a  specimen 
of  their  behaviour,  that  I  cannot  entertain  a 
doubt  of  that ; — but  that  we  could  give  you 
an  absolute  suspension  of  the  business  in  the 
•situation  that  we  are  in,  upon  the  terms  of 
keeping  the  jury  in  the  situation  in  which 
•they  must  be  kept,  is  a  thing  that  it  is  per- 
fectly impossible  for  us  to  think  of.  Now 
this  occurs  to  me  ;^ray  brothers  will  con- 
sider of  it;— I  merely  throw  it  out  for  their 
consideration. — You  are  men  of  honour,  you 
will  tell  us  whether  you  really  do  mean  to  call 
witnesses,  or  to  take  the  case  upon  the  ground 
upon  which  it  is  already  made : — If  you  mean 
to  call  witnesses,  you  may  call  them  to-morrow  ; 
you  may  go  on  with  the  case  as  far  as  it  will 
DC  necessary  foV  you  to  20  on,  to  fill  up  all  the 
time  that  ought  to  be  filled  up,  leaving  only  a 
part  of  Sunday,  the  common  mterval  of  rest, 
without  our  keeping  the  jury  in  a  situation  to 
do  nothing. — If  you  do  not  mean  to  call  mU 
nesses,  but  mean  to  leave  the  case  with  the 
observations  which  arise  upon  the  evidence 
that  is  before  the  Court,  we  will  go  as  fitr  as 
we  can  ; — but  if  witnesses  are  to  be  called, 
and  you  desire  not  to  address  the  jury  imme- 
diately, you  must  immediately  begin  to  ex« 
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amine  your  witnesses,  as  toon  as  they  have 
closed  00  the  fiart  of  the  crown ;  and  fill  up 
the  time  that  will  intervene  between  that  time 
and  the  time  when  you  will  be  ready  to  go  on 
with  your  address  to  the  jury. — In  that  way  I 
think  we  shall  put  the  jury  under  no  unneces- 
sary hardships,  because  whether  thcv  hear 
tlie  witnesses  before  or  after  the  speech,  is  a 
matter  of  no  importance  to  them. 

Mr.  JErtAine.— >I  should  be  afrud  to  take 
upon  myselfthe  experiment  of  trying  a  cause, 
particularly  of  tliis  magnitude,  in  a  manner  to- 
tally different  from  any  that  ever  occurred  in 
the  annals  of  this  country.  I  shoukl  be  afraid 
to  begin  an  experiment  of  that  sort,  more 
especially  when  counsel  in  a  capital  case;  be- 
cause undoubtedly  the  evidence  comes  with 
infinitely  more  weight,  and  I  mean  by  weight 
the  proper  weight  evulence  ought  to  have, 
the  oearinc  ofit  upon  the  case  when  stated  by 
the  counsel,  who  is  to  introduce  it;  and  much 
of  the  effect  of  evidence  is  lost^  and  much  dis- 
torted by  the  cross-examination  of  counsel, 
until  the  true  bearing  of  it  is  explained.  I  do 
xiot  propose  that  wtiKh  can  be  properly  termed 
a  suspension  of  the  trial,  that  could  throw  that 
aurt  of  inconvenience  upon  the  jurv,  which 
would,  I  am  sure,  give  me  as  much  pain  as 
any  body  in  the  workl  ;^but  your  lordships 
will  recollect  tlie  attorney  general  in  opening 
his  case  (I  am  sure  I  think  as  highly  as  it  is 
possible  of  the  ability  of  the  attomey-genml, 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  he  performed  his 
duty),  he  found  it  necessary  undoubtedly  to 
apend  nine  hours  in  the  opening  of  that  case, 
---the  prisoner  most  unquestionably  may  ex- 
sect  an  equal  time,  if  it  were  necessary,  for 
nts  counsel  to  take  the  same  course  in  opening 
his  case ;— and  if  I  were  thrown  upon  it  in  the 
present  moment,  not  having  a  sufficient  re- 
collection of  the  great  points  of  the  evidence, 
if  I  were  put  upon  speaking  to  the  jury,  I 
might  take  that  course  of  reading  at  great 
length,  great  numbers  of  papers ;— whereas^  if 
I  had  the  opportunitv  of  a  few  hours  more, 
whkh  is  the  nature  of  my  application,  merely 
to  arrange  my  papers,  and  to  select  such  as, 
in  the  judgment  of  rov  learned  friend  and  my- 
aelf,  are  sufficient  to  do  thu  as  it  ought  to  be 
done,  it  would  save  time. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — ^I  dread  the  ex- 
planation of  a  few  hours;  Mr.  Attorney  Ge- 
neral, what  farther  evidence  have  you  to  pro- 
ducer 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — ^I  think  my  evi- 
dence will  not  take  up  more  than  forty 
miimtes. 

Mr.  Erikine4 — ^I  do  not  know  whether  your 
lordships  mean  to  ait  on  Sunday. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — I  shall  sit  late 
on  Saturday  night ;  I  say  nothine  of  Sunday. 

Mr.  Ertkine.'^l  am  literally  at  this  moment, 
and  I  have  been  all  day  yesterday  and  to-day 
80  extremely  unwell,  that  I  do  not  think  if  I 
were  called  upon  to  speak  for  any  len|^  of 
time,  I  could  JK>ssibly  support  it 

Lord  Chiefjustice  £yrc,— I  can  easily  thmk 
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that  to  be  the  case,  and  it  is  a  drcumtlance  I 
am  extremely  sorry  for;  on  the  other  hand, 
I  cannot  hadird  the  situation  of  tbejuiy. 

Mr.  Ertkine.^l  should  be  sorry  to  put  the 
jury  to  any  inoonvenienoe.— I  do  not  shrhik 
from  the  txisinesa  ;  I  am  extremely  willing  to 
suficr  any  thin^,  but  I  assure  your  lordship 
that  mv  health  is  extremely  suffning  by  it. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £yre.«^What  is  it  you 
ask  for  ? 

Mr.  Erskine. — As  I  stated  before,  the  al« 
toniey-general  found  it  necessaiy  to  consume 
nine  hours,  I  shall  not  consume  half  that 
time, — certainly 'I  think  I  shall  not  consume 
half  that  time,  if  I  had  an  opportunity  of  doin|^ 
that  which  I  humbly  request  of  the  court,  that 
is,  of  arrangine  the  materials  in  such  a  majuMr 
that  I  should  be  able  to  make  those  observa- 
tions which  occur  to  me  to  be  the  proper  oS- 
servations  to  be  made,  as  counsel  ibr  the  pri- 
soner. 

Lord  Chief  Jnstioe  £yre.— Wehave  offered 
you  an  expedient;  neither  of  you  say  la  ua 
whether  you  can  accept  it 

Mr.  GiMs.— With  respect  to  that  expedient 
I  have  no  doubt  to  say,  that  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible for  Mr.  Erskine  and  myself,  in  the 
situation  in  which  we  are,  respecting  ourselves^ 
respectingtheCourt,and  respectips  the  public, 
ana  the  Jury,  it  is  utterly  impossible  ibr  us  to 
think  of  tmit,  because  if  any  thing  adverse 
should  happen  when  we  have  taken  such  a 
line,  the  imputation  will  lie  upon  us. 

Lord  Chiefjustice  Eyre. — That  it  may  not 
be  in  your  iudgment  a  desirable  thing  is  very 
well,  but  that  there  U  any  other  objection  to 
it,  I  cannot  agree  to.  Whether  the  case  ia 
taken  upon  the  summing  up  of  the  evidence, 
or  whether  it  is  taken  upon  the  opening  of 
the  evidence^  is  as  to  all  legal  purpose  the 
same;  I  can  see  no  differences  it  may  make 
a  vast  difference  in  your  iudgmeut,  as  to  what 
is  the  best  manner  ana  the  best  method  of 
laying  your  case  before  the  jury :  undoubu^iy 
we  are  assisting  Uie  prisoner  by  putting  tm 
counsel  in  a  situation  to  do  his  business  in  the 
best  manner,  by  proposing  it  thus  ;  whereal 
if  they  were  put  upon  doing  it  in  the  ordinary 
course,  they  would  lie  under  a  peculiar  diffi- 
culty and  disadvantage.  Mr.  Erskine  has  not 
yet  told  us  what  he  asks. 

Mr.  £rs^iie. — Since  it  is  put  expressly  te 
me,  I  shall  propose,  unless  the  jury  profess  it 
a  very  serious  inconvenience  to  them,  instead 
of  coming  in  the  morning  at  the  time  wr 
generally  come,  our  coming  at  .twelve  o'clock, 
so  that  the  attorney-genenu  can  finish  at  one. 
Mr.  Gibbs  will  have  the  aoodness  to  take  a 
note  of  the  few  facts  stalea  by  the  witnesses  ; 
I  shall  be  able  bv  that  time  to  come. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — ^Then  suppoaa 
we  adjourn  to  eleven  o'clock. 

Mr.  Gi6Af.— We  conceive  your  lordships 
will  permit  Mr.  Erskine  to  open  the  case  of 
Mr.  tlaidy;  then  our  witnesses  will  be  exa- 
mined, and  then  I  shall  be  heard  after  out 
witnesses* 
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Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — ^You  wUl  con- 
duct your  ctse  in  the  manner  you  think  best 
for  the  interest  of  your  client. 

Mr.  Enkine. — 1  should  be  glad  if  your  lord- 
ships would  allow  another  hour. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £yr«.-»-I  feel  so  much 
for  the  situation  of  the  jury,  that  on  their 
account  I  cannot.think  oi  it 

Mr.  Erskine. — My  lord,  I  never  was  placed 
in  such  a  situation  in  the  whole  course  of  my 
practice  before,  with  so  many  gentlemen  on 
the  other  aide;  however,  I  do  not  shrink 
from  it. 

One  of  the  Jiiiy.— My  lord,  we  are  ex- 
tremely willing  to  allow  Mr.  Erskine  another 
hour,  if  your  lordship  thinks  proper. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyrt. — As  the  jury  ask 
it  for  you,  I  will  not  refuse  you. 

pt  now  being  half  past  one  o'clock,  on 
Saturday  rooming,  the  Court  adjourned 
to  twelve  o'clock.J 


S€$don  Houu  in  the  Qld  Bailey^    Saturdty, 
November  the  Ut.  17M. 

Pbesent, 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre ;  Lord  Chief  Baron 
Macdonald;  Mr.  &ron  Hotham ;  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Duller;  Mr.  Justice  Grose;  and  others 
hia  Majesty's  Justices,  &c 

Thtmas  Hardy  set  to  the  bar. 

Mr.  Attorney  General, — ^I  am  now  going  to 
call  a  witness  to  prove  that  a  paper  was  found 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Thelwall,  and  dso  to 
prove  that  another  paper  of  the  same  sort  was 
found  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Martin,  being 
of  the  hand  •  writing  of  Martin.  These  papers 
vere  found  af\er  the  apprehension  of  Mr. 
Hardy.  When  I  have  proved  that  the  papers 
were  found  in  the  possession  of  Martin  and  of 
Thelwall,  I  shall  then  go  on  to  prove  by  a 
witness  or  two,  whom  I  shall  call  for  that 
purpose,  that  they  existed  in  the  possession  of 
each  of  them  long  before  the  apprehension  of 
Mr.  Hardy :  they  purport  upon  the  face  of 
them  U»  be  preparea  for  the  general  meetiog; 
of  the  Corresponding  Society,  upon  the  14th 
of  April,  1794,  at  Chalk  Farm. 

Mr.  Gibbs. — Your  lordship  sees  that  the 
evidence  offered  is  that  these  papers,  afier  the 
apprehension  of  Mr.  Hardy,  were  found  in  the 
possession  of^  Mr.  Martin  and  Mr.  Thelwall, 
merely  that  they  were  in  their  possession, 
not  that  they  were  ever  used  by  them — it 
does  not  appear  but  that  they  might  have  got 
into  their  possession  again,  but  simply  that 
they  were  in  their  cust^y  as  a  newspaper  is 
in  my  hand  this  morning,  and  may  pass  into 
other  hands. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre, — ^The  only  ground 
upon  which  any  paper  is  objected  to  as  evi- 
dence, found  after  the  apprehension  of  the 
party,  is  that  by  possibihty  the  paper  might 
not  have  existed,  or  might  not  hiave  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  person  till  i^flter  his  appre' 
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hension ;  that  is  the  only  grouml  upon  which 
the  evidence  is  refused ;  if  they  remove  that 
ground  ofobjection,.it  is  admissible.  . 

Mr.  Gibbs. — I  understand  the  nile  ecne« 
raljy  to  go  to  aqy  paper  tbs^t  was  in  the  hands 
of  any  one  person.  I  understand  that  to  be 
the  principle. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  J?yre.— That  goe^  rather 
to  the  e£fect  of  the  evidence,  than  to  the  ad- 
missibility ;  it  being  found  in  the  possession 
of  the  parties  before  the  apprehension,  re- 
moves in  fact  the  objection. 

Mr.  Attorney  General, — Mr.  M^tio  and 
Mr.  Thelwall,  in  whose  custody  the  papers 
were  found,  were  persons  who^  together  with 
Mr.  Hardy,  were  appointed  to  prepare  the 
proceedings  for  the  Chalk  Farm  meeting. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre,»—1  observeid  that 
that  goes  mor^  to  the  effect  of  the  evidence, 
than  to  its  admissibility. 

lAr.  Charles  Schaw  sworn. — Examined  by  Mr. 
Attorney  General. 

Where  did  you  find  that  paper  ?— Fshowing 
it  to  the  witness]- --In  Mr.  Xnelwalrs  house. 

When  yoif  apprehended  him? — After  ho 
was  taken  away ;  I  remained  to  bring  4way 
the  papers. 

Upon  what  day?— On  the  night  of  the 
13th  of  May,  or  the  morning  of  the  14ith.  It 
was  the  roomioff  of  the  I4tb. 

Mr.  GiMf.— This  is  certainly  an  informal 
mode  of  proceeding;  I  conceive  that  these 
papers  cannot  possibly  attach  upon  Mr. 
Hardy,  as  they  were  found  subsequent  to  his 
being  taken  into  custody. 

John  Noa  sworn. — Examined  by  Mr.  Attorney 

General, 

Look  at  that  paper.— *[showing  it  to  the. 
witness.]— -I  found  this  in  Mr.  Martinis  chest 
in  the  King's-bench  prison. 

Mr.  Gibbs.-AWheu  did  you  find  it?--On 
tlie  89th  of  May. 

Mr.  William  Walker  called  again. 

Mr.  Attorney  Genera/.— Look  at  that  paper 
[showing  it  to  the  witness]  do  you  know, 
whose  hand- writing  that  is  ?— I  believe  it  to 
be  Mr,  Martin's  hand-  writing. 

Have  you  seen  him  write  f— I  have. 

[Another  paper  shown  to  the  witness.] 

Whose  hand- writing  do  you  believe  that 
to  be?— I  beUeve  that  also  to  be  Mr.  Mar- 
tin's hand-writing. 

Mr.  Gibbs, — Did  you  ever  see  Mr.  Martin 
write?— ^Yes,  frequently. 

You  did  live  in  the  Adclphi.  I  believe  ?-»I 
did. 

Evan  Evane  swom.—Bxamined  by  Mr. 
Attorney  General, 

You  were  confined  in  the  King's-beach 
prison^  I  believe,  for  debt? — ^Yes. 

When  did  you  leave  the  King's-))cnch  ?— I 
cannot  rightly  tell. 

3  K 
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How  long  iiflof— t  tuppoM  Ilk  or  tefen 
moDthfl  ago.    f  left  it  od  the  Sltt  of  July. 
How  long  had  jou  been  that  ?— Near  two 


Do  you  knolr  John  Martin  ?«>- Perfectly 
well. 

Was  he  a  prisoner  there?— He  f^as. 

Do  yott  i«nieniber,  while  vou  were  in  die 
Ring's  Benehy  ever  seeins  either  of  the  papers 
now  put  into  your  hand  r-— I  ronember  per- 
fectly well  seeing  both  the  papers. 

^\  ben  was  it  that  you  saw  themP«-I  be- 
fteve  about  the  beginnine  of  April. 

Look  at  the  top  of  th&  paper»  and  tell  me 
whether  it  was  oefere  the  aate  there  men* 
tionedi  or  not  f— It  was  before  this  tune. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre.-^Vfbett  did  you 
see  tbem  P*-In  the  room  where  Martin  was. 

Mr.  Aitontty  Oefieftt/.«^Had  vou  any  oon^ 
Tersation  with  Martin  at  that  thneN-«I  had 
— be  toki  me  he  wrote  the  resolutions  for  the 
society  at  Chalk  Farm  ;  he  had  a  copy  of 
them,  and  read  them  seversl  times  in  the 
foom. 

Look  at  the  other  paper,  and  tell  my  lord 
and  the  juiy  whether  diose  are  the  papers 
which  he  read  several  times  in  ttie  room,  or 
not  ?-~I  really  cannot  recollect ;  he  aften  read 
them  to  one  Pearee,  who  Used  to  cotne  to  see 
hhn;  he  sakl  be  wrote  the  resolutions  fot 
Chalk  Farm,  and  that  there  Has  plenty  of 
tfayenne  in  them;  and  if  they  loliowed  his 
adVice  or  example,  there  woirfd  be  wlum  wotk 
among  them  before  the  month  of  May  waa 
out 

Did  you  know  Pearce  f— Perfectly  well. 

Did  he  use  lo  come  there  7— He  took  the 
resolutions  from  Martin  to  Chalk  Farm. 

Mr.  Gi6if.--How  do  you  know  that?-— I 
saw  Martin  give  the  papers  to  Peaice. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — Was  Mrs.  Evsns, 
your  wife,  with  you  N—Tes,  she  was. 

Was  Mr.  Toorll  present  at  that  time  ?— He 
was  there  when  Mr.  Martin  mentioned  about 
the  resolutions,  that  he  had  pal  plenty  of 
pepper  in  them. 

Did  they  see  these  papers  as  weO  as  you  P 
'^Mjf  wife  saw  them. 

Did  they  hear  the  dedarattons  of  Martitty 
as  you  have  stated  them,  as  well  as  yon  P— ^ 
Yes. 

Xvan  E'oani  cross  exattnned  by  Mr.  GiMt. 

What  are  you  ? — 1  was  formerly  a  ^|rocf r. 

Were  you  in  the  King's-bench  prison  for 
debt  ?— Yes. 

For  two  years  I  think  you  sav  P— Nearly. 

Had  you  any  difference  with  Mr.  Martin 
there?-- We  had  a  diffefence  last  of  all; 
Mr.  Martin  wished  to  have  the  room  I  was  in 
to  himself. 

I  do  DOt  want  to  know  the  reason  of  vour 
difference— vou  had  a  violent  quarrel?— 
No;  we  had  no  quarrel,  only  a  dispute. 

You  never  uttered  any  expressions  of  re- 
sentment or  threats  against  huDi  did  yooP-- 
Never. 


£oais  £v«a«  re-examined  by  Mr.  AUarneif^ 

GeneraL 

Waa  there  a  man  of  the  name  of  Oi^  in 
the  Ring's-beneh  prison  al  the  ttaaa  that 
Martin  was  there  P— There  was. 

Mr.  ilUMw^  Geaera/r-At  the  and  of  Mir- 
tin*s  letter  he  mentions  Gay. 

Ann  Evunt  swom.-*£xamined  by  ttr.  A^ 
tomey  General, 

You  ara  the  wife  of  the  gentteman  irtio 
gave  evidence  just  now  ?«-i— Yea. 

You  attended  your  husband,  I  befietft,  ia 
the  Khig's-befleh  prison?*^ Yes;  I  n^etit 
backward  and  forwards  to  him. 

Do  yoii  know  Mr«  Martin  ?<«-»Yes:  ftrj 
well. 

Pid  yon  ever  see  these  papers  beforty  \atik 
at  them  ?  [showing  them  to  the  witnanw}— 
Yes ;  I  have  seen  them  both. 

Where  may  you  have  seen  them  P-^In  tho 
King's-bench. 

In  whose  room  or  tooasMtion  P-^In  Ht, 
Evans's  room,  in  Mr.  Marlhi^s  possesskm. 

When  was  it  that  you  saw  them  there  % 
was  it  beftvre  Of  aft^r  the  month  stated  at  the 
topP-^It  was  in  that  month. 

Did  you  happen  to  hear  Mr.  Martin  nsy 
an^  thing  rsupecting  these  paters;  undtf  he 
said  any  thing,  what  ^*m  il  tnat  he  (fid  say  P 
—I  remember  bis  reading  this  paper|  particu* 
lariy  mentioning  that  it  is  not  lawfol  to  take 
«p  ams  aninstthe  king;  he  read  the  Mwr 
through,  but  there  is  nothing  more  tMLt  T 
recollecty  te  I  was  passing  to  and  fto,  but  fiioae 
words« 

Did  you  licar  hhn  say  sny  tiiint  rise, 
except  what  he  said  about  the  paper  f—N(^^ 
thing  else :  there  were  three  genttemen  pre^ 
sent,  to  whom  he  read  k. 

Was  Uiere  any  talk  about  Chatfc-ferm?«^ 
Yes;  I  heard  bim  mention  that  he  had  drawit 
the  resolutions  up  for  Chalk-farm. 

Did  he  say  any  tluos  else?-^He  said  if 
they  kept  by  his  resolutions,  they  were 
very  warm  ones,  for  he  had  pUt  plentv  of 
Cayenne  into  them,  and  that  there  would  be 
very  warm  wdrk. 

Do  you  remember  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Pearee  Coming  there?— Perfectly  well;  Mr* 
Martin's  clerk. 

Had  Martin  and  Pearce  any  eonveftttion 
about  these  papers,  or  Chalk-farm  ?-— I  heard 
none  till  he  Drought  the  resohitions  printed : 
Pearee  said  he  had  had  many  of  them,  but 
that  he  had  distributed  them  among  the 
lAforkmen  of  a  Coach-maker  in  longoAerey 
btit  that  Mr.  Hsady  had  a  great  many  more 
priafted,  and  that  he  could  tet  more. 

Mr.  Gi6frf.— ^Your  lordships  see  this  is  not 
evidence  agunst  Mr.  Hardy;  in  fditt^  it  19 
not  the  more  evidence  for  Hardy's  name 
beihg  mentioned,  than  if  H  was  not  menx 
tioara. 

Lord  CIM' Jttstiee  Ejfe.^^Idonotknow 
that  it  is^ 
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Ann  JDmhi  cross^eianiiiied  by  Mr.  Gihhi. 

What  resolutions  were  those  that  Mr.  Mar- 
iia  spoke  off — For  the  meetiog  of  the  London 
Cpriispondiog  Society  at  ^  dicing  room  in 
Tottenbam  Court  Road,  apd  that  they  removed 
irom  thence  to  Chalk-farm. 

4llr.  ^lfonMgf«G<«cr«ML-r^I>o  you  know  what 
street  that  is  in? — ^No, 

Mr.  Gi66s.-^Can  you  swear  that  these  are 
the  very  papers  that  you  saw  in  Mr.  Martin's 
)iand  ?— I  cap. 

Were  they  ever  put  into  your  hand  to  read  ? 
«r^They  were  not ;  but  I  have  had  them  in  my 
hand  frequently. 

ttQce  ?--No»  m  that  time. 

You  )iave  firequently  r^  them?— Yes. 

You  amused  yourself  with  lookiikg  into 
Mr.  Martin's  papers  when  he  was  not  there  ? 
r*«And  w)ien  he  was  present  lifcewiae. 

Wbea  viN|  speak  of  the  copies  that  Pew^e 
said  b^  Been  give  ^ipong  the  Coach-makers, 
do  you  mean  to  sav  that  thej  were  copies  of 
tbeso  papers?— Th^y  were  the  resolutions 
printed. 

But  you  do  not  mean  that  they  were  ei^ies 
of  those  which  are  now  put  ipto  court  F 

Lord  Chief  Justice  JByre.-^l  did  not  under- 
ataiid  them  to  be  the  origimls,  or  copies  of 
the  le^Qi^^QDs  read  at  Chalk- farm,  but  that 
Martin  said,  at  the  time  they  saw  these 
,  p^rs,  that  be  had  prepijred  the  resolutions 
or  Chalk-farm,  and  that  the  paper  brousht 
Dy  Pearce  was  a  printed  copy  of  tnose  resdu- 
tioos;  unless  this  shall  tuni  out  to  be  the 
origlual  of  the  resolutiops,  it  iMnoMuts  to  no- 
thing. 

Mr.  G«66s.— I  know  it  is  npt,  but  I  thought 
that  Buslske  night  arise. 

Thonm  Tourll  sworn,— Examined  by  Mr. 
Attamejf  GencraL 

I  believe  you  bad  the  misfortune  to  be  ip 
Ihe  King's-bench  pris^  about  the  iponths  of 
March  and  April  tast  ?*— Yes. 

Do  you  know  Mr.  John  Martin  f^t  all  ? — I 
know  him  by  frequently  seeing  him  in  Mf. 
Bvaos's  room ;  I  never  kn^w  him  beiSve  he 
came  there* 

Ttii^  is  tb^  husband  of  the  lady  who  was 
here  just  now  ? — ^Yes. 

Pid  you  ever  soe  tbis  paper  befqre? 
[^bpwing  it  to  the  witness.}— No. 

Did  you  hear  Martin  say  ^ny  thing  aboqt 
the  ChoUk-ianu  meeting  ?— I  dicf. 

Be  so  good  as  state  wb^t  you  heard  him 
say? — One  evening,  when  X  called  in  at  Mr. 
Bvans's  room,  Mr.  MaiOin  came  ip, 

yf^\  moatk  iras  tbat  in  f-«.I  believe  in 
AW^'f  H  was  three  <ir  four  days  before  the 
Chalk- farm  business. 

•  8tat^  what  Mr«  l^tin  wd  iu  your  hearing, 
isbtait  the  Chalk-iarfiDt  bvsi^eas^-Mr  Martm 
eame  in,  ^nd  tbe  business  of  Chalk-farm  came 
up;  1^  asked  me  if  I  bad  raad  any  thing  of 
il-r][  told  him  X  l^d  n^t  i  \p  co^vemtion,  he 
said  he  had  drawn  up,  and  I  tbuik  he  9Md  he 


bad  seut  the  resojutigns;  I  am  certain  he 
said  he  drew  them  up,  and,  he  said,  if  they 
followed  the  resolutions,  there  would  be  v^arm 
work,  for  ha  had  put  in  plenty  of  Cayenne. 

Was  there  a  man  of  the  name  of  Gaytp 
prison  at  that  time  ?— There  was. 

Were  he  and  Martin  much  together  ? — Very 
ofteq. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — I  will  read  pre- 
sently a  resolution  of  the  Constitutional  So- 
c^ety,  relative  to  that  Mr.  Gay;  his  nam»! 
occurs  in  that  letter,  and  I  think  he  appears 
to  be  proposed  as  a  member  to  that  society 
by  Mr.  Tooke. 

Did  you  see  Pearce  there  ? — I  have  seen 
him  there  two  or  three  times. 

Perhaps  you  bed  not  occasion  to  observe 
auv  particular  communication  between  them  ? 
—I  dad  npt- 

Mr.  Attorney  General — ^Now  I  take  it  therp 
is  no  objection  to  reading  the  paper ;  there- 
fore X  desire  it  may  be  read,  anq  I  would  bee 
of  yqur  lordships  and  the  jury,  not  only  to  av 
tend  to  what  is  Ud  ip  the  paper,  but  to  whajt 
js  struck  out  of  it  to  look  at  the  paper  itself. 

^he  paperiead.] 

^  At  a  general  Meeting  of  the  London  Cof- 
respouding  Society,  held  at  ofr 

Monday,  ue  14th  day  of  April,  1794* 


<«Citi»m 


in  the  chair. 


"  Resolved,  That  all  sovereirn,  legislative, 
and  judicial  iX)wers,  are  the  rights  ofthe  peo- 
ple^ and  though  Uie  people  nave  delegated 
those  their  original  powers  to  others,  in  tm^ 
for  the  benent  of  the  community,  yet  the 
rights  themselves  are  reserved  bv  the  people, 
%n4  cannot  be  absolutely  parted  with  by  the 
people  to  those  persons  who  are  employed  to 
ceoduct  the  business  ofthe  state. 

**  Kesplved,  That  the  constitution  of  £n^ 
lapd  is  held  by  the  King,  Lords,  and  Com- 
mons, and  other  officers  appointed  by  the 
people  in  trnst^  for  the  benefit  of  the  people ; 
and  thuugdb  these  trustees  qtay  regulate  and 
ifUprove  tne  constitution,  yet  they  cannqt 
altar  or  subvert  U  without  committing  treason 
fig^st  the  nation. 

I(esolved,  That  JHc^iui  Charta.  pr  TH^ 
GREAT  CHAHT1»  OF  THE  LIBPHTIES 
OF  EI^GJIaND,  tnade  in  the  reign  of  kii^ 
John;  THE  PETXnON  OF  IHGHT^,  af- 
sented  to  by  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Kjq^ 
Charles  ist  and  the  several  laws  made  at  a^ 
in  consequence  of  the  Glorun^s  JUvoiution  in 
the  y^  1638,  are  declaratory  of  those  parts 
of^bo  constitution  of  England,  which  are  m 
and  by  them  respectively  declared. 

^  Resolved,  That  the  qffice  of  KING  of 
Epgbuid  wi^  not  instituted  by  the  people 
lueielv  1^  an  office  pf  pioQt  and  hopour  to 
the  king,  but  he  was  so  appointed  as  chief 
trustee  and  guardian  of  the  constitution  and 
rights  of  the  people,  and  that  fm|M)rtant  and 
laDorious  personal  duties  are  annexed  tu  the 
r<^  Q^ce,  tb^  objects  of  which  are  to  pro- 
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mote  the-  good  of  the  peopir,  and  preserve 
their  rights  in  full  vigour  from  hmovatioD  and 
corruption. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  king  to 
preserve  the  constitution  of  England  and  the 
rights  of  the  people  against  every  encroach- 
ment; and  in  order  to  enforce  that  duty,  the 
following  oath  is  required  to  t>e  taken  by 
every  kin^  on  his  accei^sion  to  the  throne  of 
Great  Britain,  to  wit:  the  archbishop  or 
bishop  shall  say — *  Will  you  solemnly  pro- 

*  mise  and  swear  to  govern  the  people  of  this 
'  kingdom  of  England,  and  the  dominions 

*  thereto  belonging,  acconling  to  the  statutes 
'  in  parliament  agreetl  on,  and  the  laws  and 
'  customs  of  the  same?* 

"  The  king  or  queen  shall  say, '  I  solemnly 

*  promise  so  to  do/  Archbishop  or  bishop — 
'Will  ^ou  to  your  power  cause  law  and  jus- 
'  tice  m  mercy  to  be  executed  in  all  your 
'judgments  ?'    ANS.  *  I  will.' 

"  After  this,  the  kinc  or  queen»  laying  his 
or  her  hand  on  the  holy  Gospels,  shall  say— 

*  The  thinn  which  I  have  before  promised  I 
'  will  perform  and  keep ;  so  help  me  God* 
and  then  shall  kiss  the  book. 

"  Resolved,  That  his  present  majesty,  ki^g 
George  Srd,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  w 
these  realms,  did  solemnly  take  the  said  oath. 

'^  Resolved,  I'hat  the  constitutional  rights 
of  the.  people'  have  been  violated,  and  tliat  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  people,  in  the  present 
-alarming  crisis,  to  assemble  and  inquire  into 
tlie  innovations  or  infringements  which  have 
been  made  upon  the  rights  of  the  people,  and 
iiow  far  the  declarations  of  the  constitution, 
as  they  were  settled  at  the  aforesaid  Revolu- 
lion,  remain  in  force,  and  which  of  them  have 
l>een  violated,  and  by  whom ;  and  also  whe- 
ther such  innovations,  infringements,  and 
viojations,  have  been  committed  from  the 
negligence  or  corruption  of  those  who  have 
l!>een  mtrusted  with  the  government  of  the 
state. 

**  Resolved,  That  this  society  do  invite  the 
people  to  meet  in  their  respective  nighbour- 
xioods,  to  elect  one  or  more  person  or  persons 
&s  delegates  to  meet  in  a  convention,  to  be 
Jield  on  the  day  of  neit, 

at  such  place  as  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
secret  committee  of  this  society ;  and  that 
tlie  delegates  so  elected  do  forthwith  trans- 
nut  to  the  secretary  of  this  society,  No.  9, 
Piccadilly,  London,  the  vouchers  of  their  se-' 
veral  elections,  in  order  that  the  place  of 
meeting  may  be  duly  notified  to  them. 

"  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  right  and  the 
f>ounden  duty  of  the  people  to  punishall  traitors 
against  the  nation,  and  that  the  following 
words  are  now  not  a  part  of  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance; to  wit,  *  I  declare  that  it  is  not  lawful, 

*  upon  anv  pretence  whatever,  to  take  arms 
^  against  the  king/" 

J»hn  Edward*  called  again.— Examined  by 

Mr.  C arrow. 

You  have  been  abeady  examined  ?— Yes. 
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Were  you  a  dfiember  of  tbe  LoDdoo  Conea- 

poncing  Society  ? — ^Yes. 

And  attended  the  division  meetings  ?— Yes. 

Look  at  that  naper  [showine  him  a  paperj; 
were  papers  of  tnat  sort  distributed  at  the  di- 
vision meeting  of  the  society  ? — I  never  aaw 
them  distributed. 

Did  you  ever  see  them  there ;  I  saw  one 
of  them  handed  round  at  the  division  at 
Snow-hiii. 

When  ?— I  cannot  justly  say. 

About  how  long  ago  ? — May  be  nine  months 


ago  now. 


Did  you  see  more  thap  one  f— I  never  iaw 
but  that  one. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre.— What  mimber 
was  that  division? —  The  division  that  met 
at  Scotney*s,  the  Three  Tuns,  on  Snow-hill,  I 
think  No.  11. 

Mr.  Gibh*. — Does  your  lordship  think  that 
without  producing  the  paper  itself,  which 
was  handed  round,  they  can  give  in  evklence 
a  paper  similar  to  it  f 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyrt,-Ai  he  can  take 
upon  himself  to  say  that  it  is  the  same 
paper. 

[It  was  read.] 

*  Coimlrymcn,  you  arc  told  by  those  who 
are  in  office,  that  you  are  in  dangerof  a  French 
invasion. 

"  You  arc  told  b^  those  who  arc  otit  of 
office,  that  you  are  m  danger  of  a  Hessian  or 
Hanoverian  invasion. 

"  In  either  case  arms  will  be  of  use  to  you ; 
agree  among  yourselves,  get  arms,  and  ieam 
the  use  of  them !" 

WiUiam  MiddUton  called  again.*-F.»amined 
by  Mr.  Oarnw. 

Did  you  at  any  time  find  any  pikes  in  tbe 
house  of  Orrock  in  Edinburgh  ? — Yes :  upon 
the  evening  of  the  15th  of  May  last  I 
searched  the  house  of  Orrock. 

Did  you  find  any  pikes  there?— Yes — to 
the  amount  of  thirty-three,  finished  and  un- 
finished. 

Those  which  you  state  to  be  finished,  had 
blades  and  shaftsi  suppose  ?— They  were  nono 
of  them  with  shafts,  there  were  only  tha 
blades, 

Did  you  find  any  in  the  possession  of  any 
other  person  ? — Upon  the  same  day,  in  thi 
'house  of  Robert  Watt,  who  was  lately  executed 
at  Edinburgh,  there  were  twelve  foimd  at  one 
search,  and  four  at  another. 

Were  they  likewise  blades  without  shafts? 
— ^There  was  one  shaft. 

Mr.  Gibht, — Does  your  lordship  think  that 
this,  which  was  all  after  the  apprehension  of 
the  prisoner,  is  evidence? 

Mr.  Attorney  GeneraL^-l  mentioned  last 
night  that  I  had  proved  the  order  to  be  given 
for  them  before  the  apprehension  of  the  pii* 
soncV ;  the  order  by  Watt  and  M'Ewan. 

Mr.  GiMf.— Then  that  is  all  that  you  can 
prove. 
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Mr.  AUamey  General. — We  have  proved 
that  Stock  produced  to  Watt  and  Koss  a 
printed  circular  letter,  signed  Thomas  Hard j, 
which  b  loerlmtim  the  same  circular  letter,  a 
bundle  of  which  was  found  in  the  possession 
of  the  prisoner;  we  have  already  proved  that 
there  was  a  conversation  at  thai  time,  in 
which  Watt  desired  that  Stock  would  bring 
about  a  communication  with  Hardy ;  we  cer- 
tainly have  not  proved  that  Stock  brought 
about  that  communication  ;  but,  I  submit  to 
your  lord^ips,  that  if  we  prove  the  order  for 
the  pikes  to  have  been  given  previous  to  that 
thne,  that  the  execution  of  that  order  follows 
naturalWy  and  necessarily  upon  it. 

Mr.  Oartvm, — We  snibmit  to  your  lordships 
that  it  is  evidence  to  go  to  the  jury,  that  the 
j^s  which  were  found  in  the  possession  of 
Watt,  are  those  pikes  which  were  made  in 
execution  of  the  order  given  by  Watt  to  Or- 
rodc,  antecedent  to  the  apprehension  of  the 
prisoner. 

Mr.  Gihht. —  It  seems  to  me  that  upon 
the  principle  your  lordships  have  laid  down, 
that  nothing  which  happened  aAer  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  prisoner  can  be  evidence 
against  him ;  this  evidence  ought  to  be  ex- 
cluded: whether  the  evidence  they  have 
given,  previous  to  Uie  apprehouion,  answers 
3e  purpose  they  wish,  is  another  thing ;  but 
some  pikes  having  been  ordered  by  Oirock, 
or  Watt,  before  the  apprehension  of  Mr. 
Hardy,  does  not  make  the  finding  of  these 
pikes,  after  the  apprehension  of  Hardy,  evi- 
dence, any  more  than  if  no  order  whatever 
had  been  given  for  them  previously :  if  the 
former  evidence  is  not  complete  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  want  it,  I  cannot  conceive 
upon  what  principle  the  pikes  being  found 
in  the  possession  of  this  man,  after  Mr. 
Hardy's  apprehension,  is  rendered  evidence, 
by  a  circumstance  which  happened  before  it ; 
It  would  not  have  been  evidence  supposing 
that  communication  had  not  taJcen  place. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Et/re. — It  appears  to 
ne  that  there  is  a  clear,  satisfactory  ground 
upon  which  the  evidence  must  be  received, 
at  the  same  time  that  you  would  be  at  liberty 
to  insist  that  the  execution  of  the  order  after- 
wards does  not  personally  afiect  the  prisoner, 
but  it  is  a  drcumstance  in  evidence  to  esta- 
blish the  truth  of  the  evidence  of  the  order 
that  the  things  were  found  afterwards  corres- 
ponding with  the  order. 

Mr.  Gibb$, — ^Your  lordship  sees,  in  arguing 
this,  that  I  do  not  mean  to  admit  that  the 
order  was  Mr.  Hardy's,  or  any  thing  like  it 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre.— Nor  do  I  wish 
to  pat  you  to  admit  aiw  such  thing. 

Sir.  GuTTom  to  MiddUttM, — How  many 
did  you  find?— In  the  first  search  I  found 
twelve  blades  without  handles. 

What  was  it  that  led  you  to  search .  Watt's 
boufieP — The  circumstance  that  carried  me 
there  was,  there  was  a  bankrupt  had  secreted 
some  goods  in  Watt's  house;  in  searching 
for  those  effects  I  found  these  blades  for 
pikes. 


In  what  part  of  the  house  did  you  find 
them  ? — In  the  lower  part  of  the  house,  in 
his  dining  room,  as  his  mud  called  it;  a 
locked-fast  closet,  or  a  locked-fast  press. 

Did  you  deliver  to  Mr.  Gierke,  the  sheriflf 
of  Edinburgh,  those  which  you  found  in  the 
house  of  Orrock,  and  those  which  you  found 
in  the  house  of  Watt  ? — ^They  were  brought 
to  Sheriff  Gierke's  office,  and  lodged  there; 
there  was  one  shaft  found  along  with  the 
four  which  were  found  at  the  second  search. 

Were  the  shaft  and  the  blade  united,  at  the 
time  you  found  them,  or  apart?— They  were 
not  united ;  but  there  was  a  Mr.  William 
Lockhart,  sheriff  Gierke's  depute,  attended : 
we  tried  one  of  the  blades  to  the  shaft,  and 
they  fitted  exactly. 

1  he  manner  in  which  they  are  attached  is, 
I  understand,  by  a  screw  ? — ^Yes. 

Mr.  Lockhart,  you  said,  was  with  you  ?— 
He  was  present  with  me  ia  the  man*s  house. . 

John  Edwardt. — ^I  shall  esteem  it  a  favour 
if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  a  few  words  to 
the  jury,  before  I  leave  the  court. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £yrc.*— To  the  Jury  !— 
Or  to  your 'lordship. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre^^-ls  it  to  change 
any  thing  in  the  testimonv  you  have  given? 
— ^Not  to  change,  to  explain.  When  I  was 
examined  the  night  before  last,  Mr.  Grarrow 
was  very  particular  in  asking  me  if  I  received 
an  address  to  a  person  at  Sheffield  from  Mr. 
Hardy;  it  is  true  I  received  an  address,  and  a 
meeting  was  to  have  taken  place  in  Green^ 
Arbour-court ;  I  wish  to  let  the  jury  know 
that  that  meeting  never  did  take  place ;  no 
money  was  put  down,  and  no  letter  was  sent 
to  ShefBeld. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — Ilavina  mentioned 
this,  I  would  ask,  had  you  any  talk  with  Hil- 
Her  about  the  ale-house  in  Green-Arbour- 
court? — On  the  day  that  Hardy  was  taken 
into  custody,  Hillier  and  Gosling  were  at  our 
house. 

When  did  you  first  see  Hillier's  pike  P 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — This  leads  to  a 
cross-examination.  A  witness  desires  to  ex- 
plain a  circumstance  in  his  evidence ;  I  should 
be  very  unwilling  to  introduce  a  new  exami* 
nation. 

Mr.  Gflrrov.— Does  not  your  lordship  think 
it  fit  to  inquire  whom  he  has  talked  to  since 
'  he  was  examined  ? 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre.— No ;  I  do  not 
think  it  necessary ;  his  explanation  beems  a 
fair  one,  to  prevent  any  misinterpretation  of 
his  evidence. 

Mr.  Attorney  General -^If  a  witness  is  to 
come  afterwards,  in  this  way,  to  explain  his 
evidence,  his  not  stating  this  in  his  original 
e/amination  cuts  out  a  great  number  of  mate- 
rial questions. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre.— I  perfectly  agree 
with  you ;  this  explanation  ouzht  to-  be  re- 
ceived with  abundant  caution  by  the  jury; 
and  from  another  circumstance,  the  sort  of 
practice  we  have  got  into,  of  any  man's  print* 
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}pg  Micb  ^counts  as  l^s  inditttry  may  collect 
la  cQMrW  ^&  certainty.a  very  inconvenient  prac- 
tice, because  i%  may  lead  to  conversations  with 
witnesses  and  may  induce  these  expIap^UonSf 
The  jury  will  understand  that  the  explanation 
ia  mai^e  in  ^h^t  situation  of  things,  and  they 
will  form  ti]ieir  own  iudgntent  upon  it  Vet 
still,  I  think,  it  should  rest  with  (he  caplana* 
timi  U»%  thfl  witless  desires  to  oflTer. 

Mr.  WifHem  Lockharf.  swvra^Sxamined  by 

B^r.  GuTToWt 

You  are  wl^t  they  call  sheriff  Clerke^s 
4<ffiMVB»  in  the  fity  qf  J^inburgg  P — Ves. 

IH4  you  |o  with  Middleton  tq  the  home  of 
Oriock  ?— Noi  w  Watfs  hoMse. 

Were  you  present  at  \hs^  finding  of  any 
bHea  fqr  W^  ^  Watt's  ^ouse  T— Yes. 

How  many  ^  you  &nd  upon  the  first 
tearfsb?— Twelvf. 

Whfre  weie  they  P-^In  a  lodged  up  prew 
is  h>»  dipifig^foom, 

}^9m  fiqon  ^id  you  renew  your  search? — 
One  happened  between  eight  and  nineo*c)ock, 
the  otb<;r  between  twelve  and  one. 

How  many  did  vou  6nd  at  t^e  seQOfid 
iaai«h?-r-rTwo  pike-h^ads. 

Blades  f—Ye>;  and  two  bat|ieraxc4,  aod  a 

D^  you  make  auy  trial  whether  the  blades 
and  the  pqla  a&  you  ca)i  i^  wouU  ^t  each 

otherP^Yes. 

Where  is  the  pole  ?«-  It  is  here <  [Thct  wit- 
QflfS  produced  it] 

Where  did  you  deposit  the  several  thiitts 
lli^t  you  found  %\  WatVs  house  ?-T-At  Mr. 
Sheriff  Clerke's. 

Were  they  locked  up  and  deposited  in  hif 
ca^e^—Xhey  were  in  tnis  hoi(.  [produ^ii^  it.] 

JeiMf  Chrk^  esq.,  sworn. — Bxamtned  by 
Air.  Oarroa. 

I  believe  you  are  aheriff  of  Echnhurjgh  ^-* 

Yes. 

Was  that  box,  and  the  thing  the  witness 
f^iUs  the  pole,  deposited  in  your  cace  as  she- 
riff?— The  pikes,  he  mentions,  were  depo* 
aited  iq  myeare;  they  w^re  inalockq4-up 
p)%ce  of  TBJfifi  from  the  time  that  they  were 
found  till  the  trials  at  Edinburgh ;  when  they 
were  carried  dqwn  to  be  shown  at  the  Uials, 
Ihfty  vif^^  committed  to  the  witness,  wW>  wa» 
to  produce  them. 

Except  then  when  they  lyere  deUvered  to 
]L4|ckhart,  they  have  been  constancy  locked 
lip  under  your  care  ? — Yes,  they  have. 

To  Mr.  Lockhart, — Did  you  return  these  to 
the  sheriff,  which  you  had  from  \^a^  afler  the 
Sdmburgh  trials ?— -No;  X  have  kept  them  in 
my  custody  ever  since. 

4f|d  are  thes^  the  9a«i9  the  sheriff  cjelivered 
to  you  ? — ^I'hey  are. 

To  Mr,  Cierkc-^U  Stock  stiU  fiviqg  at 
]i4inbivgh>  or  has  he  abscondeA?— We  nave 
Md^  «vfiry  ^a^  possible  |o  appi^abend  bim, 
biit  without  ^ueeess* 

M|.  Garrow  tq  ^.  jU^iUr^.-^p<Ma  (be 
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bqx,  and  take  out  some  of  thoie  bla^  [Mr. 
Jiooklvirt  opened  the  box.] 

la  Uiat  what  yqu  call  the  battle-axe  ?-^Il 
is.    [The  witness  screwed  it  on  a  shaft.1 

Have  you  got  auy  otber  sqrl  of  nladea 
there?— Tas.  [The  witness  produced  some 
pikerblades,  shaped  like  a  bayqnet,  unscrewed 
^e  battle^a^Qi  and  Kiewad  on  a  pike  in  ita 
stead.] 

Idr.  G«rfw.r<f*You  appeared  to  me,  in 
taking  one  of  these  blades  out,  to  serew  off 
somemjPg;:*what  is  that? — When  that  is 
icrewed  mt  U  is  rendered  fit  to  attach  to  the 
pq)e^  when  I  hat  is  on,  it  forms  a  handle;  so 
tiiat  It  may  be  used  without  a  pole. 

Mr.  JUlon^  O^mroi.— Martin,  in  hia 
lettef  lo  Margaret,  in  ScotJ^,  says,  Gaj 
will  tell  you  more  than  I  dare  menlionri 
am  f otn£  to  ^ead  the  account  of  Gay's  being 
admtttea  a  mqmber  of  the  Constitutional  Soi- 
ciety  i  he  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Tooke,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Bonney. 

[The  entries  were  read.^ 

*  At  a  mee^ine  of  the  Society  for  Copsli- 
tutiojnal  tnfomiatTon,  held  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor-tavern^  Friday,  15th  14&F<^b|  1T^?» 

^  iwaasHT^ 

^  Gaptaiii  Tboke  Htfwood  in  the  chair, 

•'  Mr.  BaWnoo,  Mr.  Kydd,  Mr.  Tooke,  Mr* 
Martin,  Mr.  Fasackerly,  count  Zenobie^  Mc* 
Shafp,  Mf ,  J.  \ViIliam^  Mr.  Bonney,  Mf. 
Siymqnds,  r^v,  Mr.  Joyce,  Mr,  )iolcrofV 
Mr.  ^waiiisqn,  Mr.  Baqkf,  lord  SempiU» 
Mr.  Wills,  Mr.  Parj&'mj&on,  Mr.  Bailey,  Mf. 
Frost,  Mr.  G.  Williams. 

**  Mr.  Gay,  ef  Diike- street,  Rt.  ^ames% 
was  proposed  by  Mr*  Toeke,  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  9onBpy.« 

^'  At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  for  Constitu^ 
tional  Inf(irmati<m,  held  at  (he  Crown  and 
Anchor-tavern,  Straod,  friday>  ^^^  Mvch» 
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**  Mr.  Symmonds  in  the  cbair^ 

<<  Ms.  Frost,  Mr.  HuU,  coubI  aenebio.  Ma. 
Tookq,  Mr.  WiUs,  loni  Smpil^  Mr.  Boa- 
Bcy»  Mr.  Kydd,  Mr.  Satchell,  Ma.  J.  Martin, 
Mr.  Auaal,  Mr.  iialeioft,  Mr.  Balmanno, 
oapt  T.  iiarwood,  Mr.  i^riunaon,  Mr.  J. 
Williams,  Dr.  Kenltsb,  Mr.  Murgarat,  M|. 
Hardy. 

<'  Mr.  Gay,  Mr.  Pellatt,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Fq^ett,  were  elected  members^** 

Lord  Cluef  iiiatiee  fjrve.-^-Does  il  afpev 
that  the  Gay,  who  was  m  prison,  ia  the  Gay 
of  Duke-atroel.^ 

Mr.  Attonuy  Gmetml.--C9A  Mr.  TourU 
and  Mr.  Evans. 

4kf<indcr  Grant  called  again. 
Mr.   At$Qn¥C^    Gtf^^mL — Do    you   ]6^w 

whoaf^  bandkwriiing  that  paper  vbS^I  do  not. 
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£pB»  Evont  again  called^ 

Mr.  AU&ttteif  Om^a/.-^Yon  nientionfed  a 
pet'soD  of  tlie  name  of  Gay,  who  Was  Iti  the 
Whg's-betith  prison?— Y*s. 

Do  jrou  know  Wti^fe  hfe  liVM  befbre  he 
went  into  \he  Rtng^sabench  pHtoo?— I  do 
not.  I  think  I  should  know  if  I  heard  it 
mentioned,  because  I  hate  heard  it  men- 
tioned aetferal  times. 

Was  it  Duke-stteet  ^— t  believe  it  was  near 
St.  Jamto'a;  he  u&ed  to  be  with  Martin  every 
da.V. 

Mr.  Attomhf  OtnetaL—My  Lofd,  I  havd 
now  finished  the  cvkleiice  on  the  part  of  the 
l^tosedtttion. 

Dbfsmoe. 

The  Honoui^ble  tkonm  EttkM.^-^^ti^ 
tlemen  of  the  Jury  ;-^Befbre  I  pfodeed  to  the 
performance  of  the  momentous  duty  which  is 
at  length  cast  upon  me,  I  desire  in  the  first 
place  to  return  my  thanks  to  the  Judges,  for 
the  indulgence  I  have  received  in  the  opportu- 
nity of  addressing  you  at  this  later  peridd  of 
the  day,  than  the  ordinary  sitting  oAne  Court; 
when  I  have  had  the  refreshment  H^hich  na- 
ture but  too  much  required,  and  a  few  hoiits 
retirement,  to  arrange  a  little  in  mi^^mind  that 
immense  matter,  the  result  of  which  I  must 
now  endeavour  to  lay  before  yoO.^t  have  to 
^ahk  ym  also.  Oentltmen^  m  the  very  con- 
descending ana  oblisine  manner  in  which  jf&u 
to  readily  consented  to  mis  accommodation : — 
the  Court  tould  only  speak  for  itselfi  referring 
me  to  5^,  whose  rest  and  comforts  had  been 
80  lon^  mterrupted.  I  shall  always  remember 
your  kmdness. 

Before  I  advance  to  the  regular  considera- 
tion of  this  great  cause,  either  as  it  regards  the 
ettdence  or  the  law,  I  wish  first  to  put  aside 
tffl  that  I  find  in  the  speech  of  ttiy  teamed 
friend,  the  attorney-general,  which  is  either 
collateral  to  the  merits,  or  iu  which  I  can 
^ree  with  him.— First  then,  f  k  tflE  H\1it,  of 
t«%  PKisoNEB.  and  speaking  hii  sentiments, 
which  are  well  known  to  be  my  own  dso,  I 
oOttcur  in  the  euloeium  which  y6\i  have  heard 
upon  the  constitution  of  our  wise  fot^^tbers. 
-^But  befbre  this  eulogium  can  have  any  just 
dr  useful  application,  we  oa|ht  to  reflect  upon 
what  U  is  which  entitles  this  Constitution  to  the 
pndse  so  justly  bestowed  upoh  it.  To  say 
nothing  at  present  of  its  most  essential  excel- 
lence, or  rather  the  very  soul  of  tt,  vlz«  the 
ahare  the  oeople  ought  to  have  m  their  |o> 
vemment,Dy  a  pre  represetifatfon,  for  Bie 
iltsertioR  of  which  the  Prisoner  stands  ar- 
raigned asa  traitor  before  you^— arAAt  U  U  that 

■a<,        .  —  I        I 

*  I  have  been  Indulged  by  Mr.  fioeers,  the 
celebrated  author  of  the  Pleasures  of  Memonr 
And  other  poems,  with  Mr.  Home  TookeVi 
copy  of  Hardy's  trial,  where  1  find  hi  Mr. 
Tooke's  band-writing  at  the  end  of  this  argu- 
ment, the  following  remarkable  note :  **  This 
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diMlb^tli^hcs  the  government  df  England 
froifa  the  ttibst  despotic  monarchies  ?  What— 
but  the  security  which  the  subjefcl  enjoyfe  in  a 
trial  and  judgUient  by  his  equals ;  rendered 
dtittbly  Secure  as  being  paH  bf  a  system  of  ia^f 
ti^hlch  no  expediency  can  warp,  atttl  Which  no 
power  can  abuse  with  infpunity  ? 

To  the  Attorney  General's  setond  prclimi- 
narV  observation,  I  equally  agtee.— 1  anXl- 
otisiy  wish  with  him  that  jt)U  shall  bear  in 
memory  the  todtchy   which  is  desolating 
Fftoce.— Before  t  sit  down,  /  may  perhaps^ 
in  nr  trnit,  have  occasion  to  reflect  a  little 
upon  Its  probable  causes ;  but  waiting  a  sea* 
son  Tot  such  reflections,  let  us  first  cdhsldef 
whtti  the  evil  ti  which  has  been  so  feelingly 
lamented,  as  having  fallen  dn  that  unhapby 
c»uttlty.--tl  is,  that  under  the  dominion  of^a 
biirbiirons  state  necessity,  every  ptotection  bt 
law  Is  abrogated  and  destroyed  ;*-it  is,  th&t 
no  man  can  say,  under  such  a  system  of  alarni 
and  terror,  that  his  life,  his  liberty,  his  repu* 
ration,  or  any  one  human  blessing,  is  secure 
to  him  for  a  moment:  it  is,  that,  if  accusied 
offbdendiSM,  or  moderatism,  or  ind^ism,  of 
of  whatever  else  the  changing  fashions  iind 
AKrtions  of  the  day  shall  have  lifted  up  into 
higfh  treason  aeainst  the  State,  he  fnust  see 
his  fnends,  hismmily,  tmd  the  light  of  heaven^ 
ifo  ihorei'^the  accusation  and  the  senteii^e 
being  the  same :  following  one  another  as  ihe 
thunder  ptirsucs  the  flash.    Such  hat  been  the 
state  of  £ngland,^such  U  the  fttate  of  Fran6e : , 
and  how  then,  since  they  are  introduced  to 
you  for  applicadOD.  ousht  they  in  I'eason  and 
sobriety  to  be  appiiedr    If  this  proseeution 
has  been  commenced  (as  is  asserted)  to  avert 
fttin  Great  Britain  the  calamities  incident  to 
civil  cdnflttion,  leading  ii|  its  issues  to  the  de- 
plorable condition  of  ranca  •  I  call  upon  you^ 
l^enflemeb,  to  avert  such  calamity  from  fall- 
ing upon  ,my  client,  and  throtr^h  his  side  upon 
yourselves  and  upon  our  country  .—Let  not 
him  Suffer  under  vague  eipdsitiona  of  tyf^- 
nical  laW8f,  more  tyiannicAlIy  ete<!uted. — Let 
not  him  be  hmried  away  to  tfe-dooihed  exe- 
cution, from  an  honest  entnnsiftsm  for  the 
public  safety.— I  ask  fbr  hini  a  trial  by  this 
applauded  constitution  of  our  country : — I  call 
upon  ybu  to  administer  the  law  to  him.  ac- 
cording to  c^r  own  wholes6me  institutions, 
by  its  strict  and  rigid  letter.    However  you 
may  eventually  disapprove  of  any  put  of  his 
conduct,  or  viewing  it  throiigh  a  raise  medium,' 
may  think  H  even  wicked,  iclaim  for  him,  as 
a  tilibject  of  Englahd,  that  the  law  shall  decide 
upon  its  criminal  denomination*. — I  protest^ 
in  his  name,  ^inst  ^1  appeals  to  speculations 
concerning  coiuequences,  when  ihe  law  com- 
mands us  to  looK  only  to  Intentions.— If  the 
state  be  threatened  with  evils,  let  parliament 
administer  kproipective  remedy,  but  let  the 
prisoner  hold  his  life  under  the  law. 

Gentlertien,  I  ask  this  soleAinly  of  the 
Court,  whose  Justice  I  am  persuaded  will  af- 
fbrd  it  to  me ;  I  ask  it  more  emphatically  of 
yott,  the  jury,  who  are  called  upon  your  oaths 
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to  make  a  trae  deliverance  of  your  cou&tiy* 
man,  from  this  charee: — but  lastly,  and 
chiefly,  I  implore  it  of  him  in  whose  hands 
are  aU  the  issues  of  life ;  whose  humane  and 
merciful  eye  expands  itseH  over  all  the  trans- 
actions of  mankind;  at  whose  command  nar 
tlons  rise,  and  fall,  and  are  regenerated ;  willw 
out  whom  not  a  sparrow  falletli  lu  the  eround ; 
— I  implore  it  of  God  kim$elt\  that  Ue  will 
fill  your  minds  with  the  spirit  of  justice  and 
of  truth ;  so  that  you  may  oe  able  to  find  vour 
way  through  the  lab^inth  of  matter  laid  be- 
fore you,  a  labyrinth  in  which  no  man's  life 
was  ever  before  involved,  in  the  annals  of 
Britbh  trial,  nor  indeed  in  the  whole  history 
of  himian  justice  or  injustice. 

Gentlemen,  the  first  thing  in  order,  is  to 
look  at  the  indictment  itself;  of  the  whoU  of 
which,  or  of  some  in/cgraZ/^ar/,  the  prisoner 
must  be  found  guilty,  or  be  wholly  discharged 
firom  guilt 

The  indictment  charges  that  the  prisoners 
did  maliciously  and  traitorously  conspire, 
compass,  and  imagine,  to  bring  and  put  our 
lord  the  kin^  to  death ;  and  that  to  fulfil,  per* 
feet,  and  bnng  to  efiect,  their  most  evil  and 
wicked  purpose  (that  u  to  say^  ofMnging  and 
putiutg  the  king  to  death)^  *'  they  met,  con* 
spired,  consulted,  and  agreed  amongst  them- 
aelvcs,  and  other  false  traitors  unknown,  to 
cause  and  procure  a  convention  to  be  assem- 
bled within  the  kingdom,  WITH  INTENT—" 
(lam  reading  t/te  very  words  of  the  indict- 
tnent,  which  I  entreat  you  to  follow  in  the 
notes  you  have  been  taking  with  such  honest 
perseverance)—"  WITH  INTENT,  AND  IN 
ORDER  that  the  persons  so  assembled  at 
such  convention,  snould  and  mieht  traitor- 
ously, and  in  defiance  of  the  authority,  and 
aeaiust  the  will  of  Parliament,  subvert  and 
alter,  and  cause  to  be  subverted  and  altered, 
the  legislature,  rule,  and  government  of  the 
country,  and  to  depose  tne  king  from  the 
royal  state,  title,  power,  and  government, 
thereof."  This  is  the  first  and  great  lead- 
ing overt  act  in  the  indictment ;  and  you 
observe  that  it  is  not  charged  as  being  trea- 
son SUBSTANTIVELY    AMD    IV  ITSELF;  but  OUly 

as  it  is  committed  in  pursuance  of  the  trea- 
son against  the  king's  VEasuN,  antecedently 
imputed;— for  the  charge  is  not,  that  the 
prisoners  conspired  to  assemble  a  conven- 
tion to  DEPOSE  the  kin^,  but  that  they 
conspired  and  compassed  his  deatb;  and 
that,  in  order  to  accomplish  that  wicked  and 
detestable  purpose,  i.  e,  in  order  to  fulfil  the 
traitorous  intention  of  the  mind  against  his  i  ife, 
t\xey  conspired  to  asi^emble  a  convention,  with 
a  view  tu  depose  him.  The  same  observation 
applies  alike  to  all  the  other  counts  or  overt 
acts  upon  the  record,  which  manifestly  indeed 
lean  upon  the  establishment  of  the  first  for 
their  support ;  because  they  charge  the  pub- 
lication of  difiereiit  writings,  and  the  provision 
of  arms,  not  as  distinct  offences,  but  as  acta 
done  to  excite  to  the  assembling  of  the  same 
convcntioni  and  to  mauntaia  it  vheu  assem- 


bled) but  above  all,  and  which  must  narerbe 
forgotten,  because  they  also  oniformly  charge 
these  difoent  acts  as  committed  in  fulfilment 
of  the  same  traitorous  purpose,  to  aaiNO  tbs 
KiKG  to  death.  You  will  therefore  have 
three  distinct  matters  for  consideration,  upon 
this  trial:  First,  What  share  (if  any)  the  pii* 
soner  had,  in  concert  with  others,  m  assem- 
bling anv  convention  or  meeting  of  subjects 
withm  this  kingdom : — Secondly,  What  were 
the  acts  to  be  done  by  this  convention,  when 
assembled : — and  Thirdly.  W  hat  was  the  view, 
purpose,  and  intention  of  those  who  project- 
ed its  existence.  This  third  consideration, 
indeed,  comprehends,  or  rather  precedes  and 
swallows  up  the  other  two ;  because,  before  it 
can  be  material  to  decide  upon  the  views  of 
the  convention,  as  pointed  to  the  subversion 
oftbe  rule  and  order  of  the  king's  politioJ 
authority  (even  if  such  views  could  be  ascrib- 
ed to  it,  and  brought  home  even  personally  to 
the  prisoner),  we  shall  have  to  examine  whe- 
ther that  criminal  conspiracy  against  the  esta- 
blished order  of  the  community,  was  hatched 
and  engendered  by  a  wicked  contemplation 
to  destroy  the  natural  life  and  person  of  the 
kjnc,  and  whether  the  acts  charged  and 
established  bv  the  evidence,  were  done  »» 
pursuance  and  in  fulfilment  iifthc  tame  traitor^ 
ous  purpose. 

Gentlemen,  this  view  of  the  subject  is  not 
only  correct,  but  self  evident.— *Tne  subver- 
sion of  the  King's  political  government,  and 
all  conspiracies  to  subvert  U^  are  crimes  of 
max  magnitude  and  enormity,  which  the 
law  is  open  to  punish;  but  niUherqf  them  are 
the  crimes  before  you, — ^The  prisoner  is  kot 
charged  with  a  conspiracy  against  the  Ring's 
poutical  govern memt,* but  against  his  na- 
tural LIFE.  He  is  not  accused  of  having 
merely  taken  steps  to  depose  him  from  his  au- 
thority, but  with  having  done  so  with  the  inttn^ 
tion  to  bring  him  to  death. — It  is  the  act  with 
the  specific  intention,  and  not  the  act  aloQe» 
which  constitutes  the  charge. — ^The  act  ot 
conspiring  to  depose  the  King,  may  indeed  be 
evidence^  accordmg  to  circumstances,  of  an 
intention  to  destroy  his  natural  existence, 
but  never,  as  a  proposition  of  law^  can  consti- 
tute the  intention  itself. — Where  an  act  is 
done  in  pursuance  of  an  intention,  surely  the 
inti'Ution  must  first  exist  ^  a  man  cannot  do  a 
thine  in  fulfilment  of  an  intention,  imless  his 
mind  first  conceives  that  intention. — ^The 
doing  an  act,  or  the  pursuit  of  a  system  of 
conduct  which  leads  in  probable  consequences 
to  the  death  of  the  King,  may  legally  (if  any 
such  be  before  you)  afiect  the  consideration 
of  the  traitorous  purpose  charged  by  the  re- 
cord, and  I  am  not  afraid  of  trusting  you  with 
the  evidence.  —  How  far  any  given  act,  or 
course  of  acting,  independentlv  of  intention^ 
may  lead  probably  or  inevitably  to  any  na- 
tural or  poiitiral  conseouence,  is  what  we 
have  no  concern  with ;  tiiese  may  be  curiotis 
quesUons  of  casuistry  or  poUtics ;  but  it  is 
wickedness  and  folly  to  declare  that  coose* 
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qucDces  tinoonnected  even  with  intention  or 
Gonsciousnessi  shall  be  synonymous  in  law 
with  the  traitorous  mind ;  although  the  trai- 
torous mind  alone  is  arraigned,  as  constitut- 
ing the  crime. 

Gentlemen,  the  first  question  consequently 
for  consideration,  and  to  which  I  must  there- 
fore earnestly  implore  the  attention  of  the 
Court,  is  this:  — What  is  the  law  upon 
THIS  momentous  SUBJECT P —-And  recollect- 
ing that  I  am  invested  with  no  authority,  I 
shall  not  presume  to  offer  you  auy  thing  of 
mv  own ;— nothing  shall  proceed  irom  my- 
self upon  this  part  of  the  inquiry,  but  that 
which  is  merely  introductory,  and  necessary 
to  the  understanding  of  the  authorities  on 
which  I  mean  to  rely  for  the  establishment 
of  doctrines,  not  less  essential  to  the  general 
liberties  of  England,  than  to  the  particular 
consideration  which  constitutes  our  present 
duty. 

First  then,  I  maintain  that  that  branch  of 
the  statute  96th  of  Edward  Srd,  which 
declares  it  to  be  high  treason  '^  when  a  tnan 
d$th  compau  or  imagine  the  death  of  the  Kingy 
ojf  hii  lady  the  Queen^  or  of  Mi  eldest  ton  and 
heirf'  was  intended  to  guard  by  a  higher  sanc- 
tion than  felony,  the  natural  lives  of  the 
King,  Queen,  and  Prince ;  and  that  no  act, 
therefore  (cither  inchoate  or  consummate), 
of  resistance  to^  or  rebellion  against,  the  King's 
regal  capacity,  amounts  to  high  treason  of 
canvassing  his  death^  unless  where  they  can 
be  charged  upon  the  indictment,  and  proved 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Jury  at  the  trial,  as 
overt  acts,  committed  by  the  prisoner,  in  ful- 
filment of  a  traitorous  intention  to  destroy  the 

King*S  NATURAL   LIFE. 

Secondly,  that  tbe  compassing  the  King's 
death,  or,  in  other  words,  the  traitorous  in- 
tention to  destroy  his  natural  existence^  is  the 
treason,  and  not  the  overt  acts,  which  are 
only  laid  as  manifestations  of  the  traitorous 
intention,  or,  in  other  words,  as  evidence 
competent  to  be  lefl  to  a  Jury  to  prove  it ; 
and  that  no  conspiracy  to  lev^  war  against 
the  King,  nor  any  conspiracy  against  his  regal 
character  or  capacity^  is  a  go^  overt  act  of 
compassing  his  death,  unless  some  force  be 
exerted,  or  in  contemplation  against  the 
Kino's  person  :  and  that  such  force  so  exerted 
or  in  contemplation,  is  not  su))stantivcly  the 
treason  of  compassing,  but  only  competent  in 
point  of  law  to  establish  it,  if  the  Jury,  by  the 
verdict  of  Guilty,  draw  that  conclusion  of  fact 
from  the  evidence  of  the  overt  act. 

Thirdly,  that  the  charge  in  the  Indictment, 
of  compassing  the  King's  death,  is  not  laid  as 
leeal  inducement  or  introduction,  to  follow  as 
a  legal  inference  from  the  establishment  of 
the  overt  act,  but  is  laid  as  an  averment  of  a 
VACT ;  and,  as  such,  the  veiy  gist  of  the  In- 
dictment, to  be  affirmed  or  negatived  bv  the 
verdict  of  Guilty  or  Not  Guilty.  It  will  not 
(I  am  persuaded)  be  suspected  by  the  Attor* 
ney-Generai,  or  by  the  Court,  that  I  am  about 
to  support  these  doctrines  by  opposing  my 
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own  indgroent  to  the  authoritative  writings 
of  tne  venerable  and  excellent  lord  Ha&, 
whose  memory  will  live  in  this  country,  and 
throughout  the  enlightened  world,  as  Ion?  as 
the  administration  of  pure  justice  shall  exist : 
neither  do  I  wish  to  oppose  any  thing  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the  other  learned  authori- 
ties principally  relied  upon  by  the  Crown,  be- 
cause all  my  positions  are  perfectly  consistent 
with  a  right  interpretation  of  them ;  and  be- 
cause, even  were  it  otherwise,  I  could  not  ex- 
pect successfully  to  oppose  them  by  any  rea- 
sonings of  my  own,  which  can  have  no 
weight,  but  as  they  shall  be  found  at  once 
consistent  with  acknowledged  authorities,  and 
with  the  established  principles  of  the  English 
law. — I  can  do  this  with  the  greater  security, 
because  my  respectable  and  learned  friend, 
the  Attornev  General,  has  not  cited  cases 
which  have  been  the  disgrace  of  this  country 
in  former  times,  nor  asked  vou  to  sanction  by 
your  judgment  those  bloody  murders,  which 
are  recoraed  by  them  as  acts  of  English  jus- 
tice ;  but,  as  might  be  expected  of  an  honour- 
able man,  his  expositions  of  the  law  (though 
I  think  them  frequently  erroneous)  are  drawn  . 
from  the  same  sources,  to  which  I  look  up  for 
doctrines  so  very  different. — I  find,  inaeed, 
throughout  the  whole  range  of  authorities  (I 
mean  those  which  the  attorney-general  has  pro- 
perly considered  as  deserving  that  name  and 
character)  very  little  contradiction ;  for,  as 
far  as  I  can  discover,  much  more  entangle* 
ment  has  arisen  from  now  and  then  a  trip- 
ping in  the  expression,  than  from  any  dif- 
ference of  sentiment  amongst  eminent  and 
virtuous  judges,  who  have  either  examined, 
or  sat  in  judgment  upon  this  momentous  sub* 
jcct. 

Gentlemen^  before  I  pursue  the  course 
I  have  prescribed  to  myself,  I  desire  most 
distinctly  to  be  understood,  that  in  ray  own 
opinion  the  most  successful  argument,  that  a 
conspiracy  to  depose  the  king  does  not  ne- 
cessarily establisn  the  treason  charged  upon 
this  record,  is  totally  beside  any  possible 

JUDGMENT     THAT     YOV     CAN     HAVE     TO  FORM 
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Since 


throughout  the  whole  volumes  that  have  been 
read,  I  can  trace  nothing  that  even  points  to 
the  imagination  of  such  a  conspiracy ;  and 
consequently  the  doctrines  of  Coke,  Hale, 
and  Foster,  on  the  subject  of  high  treason, 
might  equally  be  detailed  in  any  other  trial 
that  has  ever  been  proceeded  upon  in  this 
place.  But,  Gentlemen,  I  stand  in  a  fearful 
and  delicate  situation. — As  a  supposed  attack 
upon  the  king^s  civil  authonty  has  been 
transmuted,  by  construction,  into  a  murderous 
conspiracy  against  his  natural  person  ;  in  the 
same  manner,  and  by  the  same  arguments,  a 
conspiracy  to  overturn  that  civil  authority, 
by  direct  force,  has  again  been  assimilated, 
by  farther  construction,  to  a  design  to  under- 
mme  monarchy  "by  changes  wrought  through 
public  opinion,  enlarging  gradually  into  uni- 
versal will ;  so  that  I  can  s^mit  do  false  pro^i^ 
3  L 
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positioD,  however  wide  I  may  think  it  of  ra- 
tiooai  application.-:— For  as  there  is  a  con- 
structive COMPASS!  KG,  SO  also  there  is  a 
CONSTRUCTIVE  DEPOSING ;  and  I  cannot,  there- 
fore, possibly  know  what  either  of  them  is 
separately,  nor  how  the  one  may  be  argued  to 
involve  the  other. — ^There  are,  besides,  many 

f prisoners,  whose  cases  are  behind,  and  whose 
ives  may  be  involved  in  your  present  delibe- 
ration ;  their  names  have  been  already  stig- 
matised, and  their  conduct  arraigned  in  the 
evidence  you  have  heard,  as  a  pari  of  the  coi»- 
spiracy. — It  is  these  considerations  which 
drive  me  into  so  laree  a  field  of  aigument, 
because,  by  sufficiently  ascertaining  the  law 
in  the  outset,  they  who  are  yet  looking  up  to 
it  for  protection,  may  not  be  brought  into 
peril. 

Gentlemen,  I  now  proceed  to  establish, 
that  a  compassing  of  the  death  of  the  kine, 
within  the  twenty -fifth  of  Edward  the  thira^ 
whkk  it  ike  charge  against  the  priaoner^  con- 
sists in  a  traitorous  intention  against  his 
VATURAi  life;  and  that  nothing  short  of 
your  firm  belief  of  that  detestable  intention, 
trom  overt  acts  which  you  find  him  to  have 
committed,  can  justify  his  conviction.  That 
I  may  keep  my  word  with  yuu  in  buiMine  my 
argument  upon  nothing  of  my  own,  I  hope 
my  friend  Mr.  -Gibbs  will  have  the  goodness 
to  call  me  back,  if  he  finds  me  wanderine 
fix>m  my  engagement ;  that  I  may  proceed 
step  by  step  upon  the  most  venerable  and  ac- 
knowledged authorities  of  the  law. 

In  this  process  I  shall  begin  with  lord 
Hale,  who  opens  this  important  subject  by 
stating  the  reason  of  passing  the  statute  of  the 
twenty-fifth  of  Edward  the  third,  on  whkh 
the  indictment  is  founded. — ^Lord  Hale  says, 
in  his  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  vol.  i.  page  82, 
that  "  at  common  law  there  vas  a  great  latitude 
used  in  raising  offences  to  the  crime  and  punish^ 
ment  of  treason,  by  way  of  interpretation  and 
arbitrary  co^STR1)CTI0N,  which  brought  in 
great  uncertainty  and  confusion.  Thus  ac- 
croaching, i.  e.  ENCROACHING  ON  ROYAL  POWER 
was  an  usual  charge  of  treason  anciently,  though 
a  very  uncertain  charge  ;  so  that  no  man  could 
tell  what  it  was,  or  what  defence  to  make  to  it,** 
Lord  Hale  then  goes  on  to  state  various  in- 
stances of  vexation  and  cruelty,  and  concludes 
with  this  striking  observation :  **  by  these  and 
the  like  instances  that  might  be  given,  it  appears 

how    ARBITRARY    AND    UNCERTAIN    the   low  of 

treason  was  before  the  statute  of  2&t  h  of  Edward 
the  llJrd,  whereby  it  came  to  pass  that  almost 
every  offence  that  was,  or  seemed  to  be,  a  breach 
^  the  faith  and  allegiance  due  to  the  king,  was 

by   CONSTRUCTION,  CONSEQUENCE,  and   INTER- 

PRBTATioN,  raised  into  the  offence  of  high 
treason^  This  is  the  lamentation  of  the  great 
Hale  upon  the  state  of  this  country  previous 
to  the  passing  of  the  statute,  which,  he  says^ 
was  passed  as  a  remedial  law,  to  put  an  ena 
to  them;  and  lord  Coke,  considering  it  in  the 
same  light,  wys,  in  his  third  Institute,  page 
todl,  ^  the  pariiamaU  which  poMsed  tkit  sUAute 


mas  called  (a$  it  weU  disserted)  pmrliimsenimm 
bemedictum ;  and  the  like  honour  waa  ghrea 
to  it  by  the  different  statutes  which  from  time 
to  time  brought  back  treasons  to  its  standard,. 
all  agreeing  in  magnifying  and  extolling  tksB 
blessed  Act,** — ^Now  this  statute,  which  has 
obtained  the  panegyric  of  these  great  meiy 
whom  the  Chief  Justice  in  his  Charge  looked 
up  to  for  light  and  for  example,  and  whom 
the  Attorney  General  takes  also  fior  his  guidle,, 
would  very  little  have  deserved  the    higb 
eulogium  bestowed  upon  it,  if,  though  av>ow- 
edly  passed  to  destroy  uncertainty  in  crimiiial 
justice,  and  to  beat  down  the  arbitoary  con- 
structions of  Judges,  lamentsd  by  Hale,  as  dis- 
figuring and  dishonouring  the  law,  it  had,  ne» 
vertheles8>  been  so  won&d  as  to  give  birth  to 
new  constructions  and  uncertainties,  instead 
of  destroying  the  old  ones. — ^It  would  but  ill 
have  entitled  itself  to  the  deaorainatron  of  a 
blessed  statute,  if  it  had  not,  in  its  enacting 
letter,  which  professed  to  remove  doubts^  and 
to  ascertain  the  law,  made  use  of  expression^ 
the  best  known  and  understood ;  and  it  will 
be  found  accordindy,  that  it  cautiously  did  to. 
It  will  be  found,  that,  in  selecting  the  expres- 
sion of  COMPASSING  TQB  DEATH,  it  employed  a 
term  of  the  most  fixed  and  appropriate  skni6* 
cation  in  the  language  of  English  law,  wnicb 
not  only  no  judge  or  counsel,  but  which  no 
attorney  or  attorney's  clerk,  could  raisunder- 
stand;  because  in  former  aees,  before  the 
statute,  compassing  the  deavi  of  ant  uam 
had  been  a  felony,  and  what  had  amosaded  to 
such  compassing,  had  been  settled  in  a  thouauid 
instances.    To  establish  this,  and  to  show 
also,  by  no  reasoning  of  mine,  that  the  tflrm 
**  compassing  the  death"  was  intended  by  tbo 
statute,  when  applied  to  the  King,  as  high 
treason,  to  have  the  same  signifi^tioa  as  it 
had  obtained  in  the  law  when  applied  to  tho 
subject  as  a  felony,  I  shall  refer  to  Mr.  Jostioe 
Foster,  and  even  to  a  nass^  cited  by  the 
Attorney  General  himself,  which  speaks  so 
unequivocally  and  unanswerably  for  itself,  as 
to   mock  all   commentary. — **  The   ancieni 
writers,^*  says  Foster,  •'  in  treating  qf/ekmsom- 
homicide,  considered  the  felonious  iNTENTioir 
manifested  by  plain  facts,  in  the  same  Ught,  im 
point  of  guilt,  as  htmicide  itself. '^The  rule  mn, 
VOLUNTAS  REPUTATVR  PRO  FACTO ;  and  whili 
this  rule  prevailed*,  the  nature  of  the  offence  wag 
expressed  by  the  term  compassing  the  dbatb. 
2  Aif  rule  has  been  long  Imd  aside  as  too  rigoroms 
in  the  case  of  common  persons  ;  but  in  the  case  of 
<A£  King,  Queen,  tfii<<  Prince,  the  statute  of 
treasons  has,  with  great  propriety,  retained  ti 
in  its  full  extent  and  vigour  ;  and  in  describing 
tkeoffenee,has  /lAfwin:  RETAINED  Me  anciVfii 
mode  of  expression,  when  in  man  doth  compass  or 
imagine  the  death  of  our  lord  the  king,  4*^.  and 
thereof  be  upon  suficient  protf,  provablementy 
attainted  of  open  deed,  by  people  of  his  condition  : 
the  words  of  the  statute  descriptive  of  the  offence^ 
mstst,  tbbrefore,  be  strictly  pursued  in  every 
ituUetmentfor  this  species  of  treason. — ^It  m usv 
ckargi  that  the  defendant'did  irMtoromtly  ccnh 
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pmu  tmd  Mi^gfiM  ike  kk^»  dmik  :  ami  thtn  go  \ 
onamd  charge  ihtMeoaroAoeU  wndo  wt  qfby  the 
primooT'  to  effketuoie  kit  iruUmviut  pviyaie; 

yOR  THS  COMFASMVO  TOB  KlHO'S  DBATH  IBTHB 

VBBASOir^  ondtke  overt  oett  ore  ehorgtdot  the 
omam  modo  mt  qfio  tffeetmoie  the  imiemtiem 
mod  maginotUmt  of  the  MooH  ;  and  therefaro^ 
•ft  ike  €OH  qf  tie  regUidet^  ike  indidhoeoi 
ehorg^ed  tkot  Itar  did  troHorootfy  eompou  aod 
mogme  tlm  deoA  of  ike  kimg^  mod  the  eotting 
ejf  ike  hood  toot  Imd  ot  the  oieert  «ft,  and  the 
ponao  who  wot  toppottd  to  kooegieen  the  owial 
etroko  wtot  eooioictod  on  the  tooie  indktwteot,'^ 

This  ooBcladiDg  iottenoey  though  at  fim 
www  it  mBy  BppcBr  ridiculoug,  is  well  selected 
as  an  iUoilfation;  beeaute,  though  in  that 
case  there  could  be  no  possible  doubt  of  the 
wtrntioni  since  the  act  of  a  deliberate  execa- 
tioo  involves,  in  common  sense,  the  intention 
to  destroy  life,  yet  still  the  anomaly  of  the 
nfience,  which  exists  wholly  in  the  iktentioh, 
and  not  in  the  overt  act,  fcquired  the  preser- 
vation of  the  form  of  the  indictment. — ^It  is 
surely  ioipossible  to  read  this  commentanr  of 
Foster,  without  seeing  the  true  purpose  of  the 
statute :  the  common  law  had  anciently  con- 
sidered, even  in  the  case  of  a  feUow*subject, 
the  malignant  intention  to  destroy,  as  equiva- 
lent to  the  act  itself;  but  that  noble  spirit  of 
humanity  which  pervades  the  whole  system  of 
nur  junsprudence,  had,  before  the  time  of 
king  Edward  the  third,  eat  out  and  destroyed 
ibis  rule,  too  rigorous  iniis^eikeraiapplicar 
lien;  but,  as  Foster  truly  observes  in  the 
passage  I  have  read — **  This  rule,  too  rigorous 
an  the  case  of  the  subject,  the  statute  of  trea- 
aoOB  EETAINED  in  ikeaueoftht  king,  and 
jmrAUf BD  ALSO  TR£  vsBY  sxpaBssiOB  uscd  by 
the  law  when  compassuig  the  death  of  a  sub- 
ject was  felony/' 

The  statute,  therefore,  being  expressly  made 
to  remove  -doubts,  and  accurately  to  define 
treason,  adopted  the  ancient  expression  of  the 
common  law,  as  applicable  to  felonious  homi- 
cide, meaning  that  the  life  of  the  sovereign 
should  remain  an  exception,  and  that  votuN- 
TAS  PRO  FACTO,  the  wickcd  intenUon  for  the 
deed  itself  (as  it  regarded  his  sacred  life), 
ahould  continue  for  the  rule :  and,  thereibre, 
Bays  Foster,  the  statute  meanine  to  retain 
the  law  which  was  before  general,  retained 
also  the  expression.  It  appears  to  me,  there- 
fore, incontrovertible,  not  only  by  the  words 
of  the  statute  itself,  but  upon  the  authority  of 
Foster,  which  I  shall  follow  up  by  that  of 
lord  Coke  and  Hale,  contradicted  by  no  syl- 
lable in  their  works,  as  I  shall  demonstrate, 
that  the  statute,  as  it  regarded  the  security  of 
the  king's  lifb,  did  not  mean  to  enact  a  new 
aeeurity  never  known  to  the  common  law  in 
other  cases,  but  Boeant  to  suffer  a  common 
law  nile  which  formerly  existed  universally, 
which  was  precisely  known,  but  which  was 
too  severe  in  common  cases,  to  remain  as  an 
exception  in  fovour  of  the  king's  security.—- 1 
do  jnerefore  positisefy  maintBiD,  mot  as  ah 
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that,  within  the  letter  and  meaning  of  the 
statute,  nothing  can  be  a  compassmg  the 
death  of  the  king  that  would  not,  in  ancient 
times,  have  been  a  felony  in  the  case  of  a 
Sttbiect;  for  otherwise  Foster  and  Coke,  as 
will  be  seen,  are  very  incorrect  when  they  say 
the  statute  retain kd  the  old  law,  and  the 
appropriate  word  to  express  it ;  for  if  it  went 
BBToiro  IT,  it  would,  on  the  contrary,  have 
been  a  vaw  nile  unknown  to  the  common 
law,  ena^ed,  for  the  first  time,  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  king's  life.  UnquesUonably  the 
legislature  might  have  made  such  a  rule ;  but 
we  are  not  inquiring  what  it  mi^ht  have  en- 
acted, but  what  it  Am  enacted.  Isut  I  ought 
to  ask  pardon  for  having  relapsed  into  any 
argument  •f  my  own  upon  this  subject,  when 
the  authorities  are  more  express  to  the  putp 
pose  than  anv  language  I  can  use ;  for  Mr. 
Justice  Foster  hinrsel  f  expressly  says.  Discourse 
1st,  of  High  Treason,  p.  907,  **  all  the  wordt 
descriptive  of  the  offence,  vis.  *ifa  man  doth 

*  compatt  or  imagine^  and  thereof  be  attainted  of 

*  open  dccdi  are  plainly  borrowed  from  the 
common  low,  and  therefore  muU  bear  the  saicc 
conttruetion  theu  did  at  cononon  law,**^-\%  this 
distinct  ? — 1  will  read  it  to  vou  again :  *^  all 
the  wordt  detcriptite  of  the  tmence,  viz.  *ifa 

*  oum  doth  compatt  or  imagine,  and  thereof  be 
'  attainted  of  open  deed,*  are  plainly  borrowed 

from  the  common  law,  and  therefore  muit  bear 
the  same  conttruetion  they  did  at  common  law,** 
Gentlemen,  Mr.  Justice  Foster  is  1^  no 
means  singular  in  this  doctrine.— Lord  Coke, 
the  oracle  of  the  law,  and  the  best  oracle  one 
can  consult,  when  standing  for  a  prisoner 
charged  with  treason,  as  he  was  the  highest 
prerogative  lawyer  that  ever  existed,  maintains 
the  same  doctnne— «vei»  He,  even  Coke,  the 
infamous  prosecutor  of  Raleigh,*  whose  cha- 
racter with  posterity,as  an  attorney  general,  my 
worthy  and  honourable  friend  would  disdain  tn 
hokl,  to  be  author  of  all  his  valuable  works ; 
yet  even  this  very  lord  Coke  himself,  holds 
precisely  the  same  language  with  Foster.— 
For,  in  his  commentary  on  this  statute>  in  his 
third  Institute,  p.  5,  when  he  comes  to  the 
word, "  DOTH  COMPASS,"  he  says,  "  Let  us  see 
first  what  the  coaipassing  the  death  of  a  sub- 
ject was  before  the  making  of  this  statute, 
when  voluntas  reputabatur  pro  facto." — Now 
what  is  the  plain  English  ot  this?— The  com- 
mentator says,  I  am  going  to  instruct  you,  the 
ttudeni,  who  are  to  fearn  from  me  the  laSv  of 
England,  what  is  a  compassing  of  the  death 
of  the  KiHG ;  but  that  1  cannot  do,  but  by  first 
carrying  you  to  look  into  what  was  the  com- 
passing of  the  death  of  a  subject  at  the  an- 
cient com  i)on  law ;  because  the  statute  hav- 
ing made  a  .compassing,  as  applied  to  the 
KiHo,  the  crime  of  hi^  treason,  which,  at 
common  law,  was  folony  in  the  case  of  a  sub- 
ject, it  is  impossible  to  define  the  one,  with- 
out looking  back  to  the-records  which  illu»- 

•  See  sir  Walter  Raleigh's  case  in  this  Coi- 
lection.  Vol.  S,  p.  I. 
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irate  the  other.— This  is  so  directly  the  trun 
of  lord  Coke's  reasoning,  that  in  his  own  sin- 
gularly precise  style  of  coromentatingy  he  im- 
mediately lays  before  his  reader  a  variety  of 
instances  from  the  ancient  records  and  year- 
books, of  compassing  the  subject's  death  ; 
and  what  are  they  ? — ^Not  acts  wholly  colla- 
teral to  attacks  upon  life»  do^atically  laid 
down  by  the  law  from  speculations  upon  pro- 
bable or  possible  consequences ;  but  assaults 

WITH    INTENT    Ta    MURDER; — CODSpiTacicS  tO 

waylay  the  person  with  the  same  intention  ; 
and  other  m v  ederou s  machinations. — ^These 
were  the  only  compassings  before  the  statute, 
•l^nsttbe  subject's  life;  and  the  extension 
ot  the  eipression  was  never  heard  of  in  the 
law  till  introduced  by  the  crafl  of  political 
judges,  when  it  became  applicable  to  crimes 
agamst  the  State. — Here  again  I  desire  to 
appeal  to  the  highest  authorities  for  this 
source  of  constructive  treasons;  for  although 
the  statute  of  Edward  3rd  had  expressly  di- 
rected that  nothing  should  be  declared  to  be 
treason  but  cases  within  its  enacting  letter, 
yet  lord  Hale  says,  in  hb  Pleas  of  the  Crown, 
page  83,  that  *'  things  were  $o  carried  by  par- 
ties and  factions,  in  the  succeeding  reign  of 
Michard  «ad,  that  thi$  statute  wm  hut  lUtle 
observed^  but  at  this  or  that  party  got  the  better, 
— So  the  crime  of  high  treason  u>as  in  a  nutnner 
arbitrarily  imposed  and  adjudged^  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  party  that  woi  to  be  judged; 
whichj  by  various  vicis»itudei  and  revolutions, 
mischiefcd  all  parties  Hrtt  and  last,  and  left  a 
great  unsettledness  and  unquietneu  in  the$ninds 
(^  the  people,  and  was  one  i^tke  occasions  of  the 
unhappiness  of  that  King, 

**  All  this  mischief  was  produced  by  the  sta^ 
iute  of  the  ft  1st  of  Ilichard  2nd,  which  enacted, 
That  every  man  that  compasseth  or  pursueth  the 
death  of  the  King,  or  to  depose  him,  or  to 
bender  up  bis  homage  lieoe,  or  he  that 
raiseth  people,  and  rideth  against  the  King,  to 
make  war  within  his  realm,  andofthat  be  duly 
attainted  and  adjudged,  shall  be  adjudged  a 
Sraitor,  of  high  treason  against  the  crown. 

'*  This,*'  says  lord  Halci ''  was  a  great  snare 
to  the  subject,  insomuch  that  the  statute  tst  of 
Henry  4th,  which  repealed  it,  redted  that  no 
man  knew  how  he  oi^ht  to  behave  himse^,  to  do, 
speak,  or  say,  for  doubt  of  such  pains  of  trea- 
son :  and  therefore,  whoUy  to  remove  the  pr^u^ 
dice,  which  might  come  to  the  king's  subjects,  the 
ttatuU  XU  ^  Henry  Ath  chap,  10,  was  made 

WHICH  BROUGHT    BACK   TREASON  TO  THE  STAN- 
DARD OF  THE  S5th  of  Edward  Srd.*' 

Now  if  we  look  to  this  statute  of  Richard 
2nd,  which  produced  such  mischiefs— what 
are  they  f — ^As  far  as  it  re-enact^  the  treason 
of  compassing  the  King's  death,  and  levying 
war,  it  only  re-enacted  the  statute  of  Edward 
Srd,  but  it  went  beyond  it  by  the  loose  con- 
struction of  compassing  to  defwse  the  King, 
and  raising  the  people,  and  riding  to  make 
war,  or  a  compassing  to  depose  him.  terms 
VEW  TO  the  common  LAW.  The  actual  levying 
tfforcCf  to  imprison  or  depose  tks  King,  was  of* 


ready  and  properly  high  treason,  within  the 
second  branch  of  the  statute;  but  thia  statute 
of  Richard  Snd  enlarged  only  the  crime  of 
compassing,  making  it  extend  toacompaasing 
to  imprison  or  depose,  which  are  the  great 
objects  of  an  actual  levying  of  war,  and  mak- 
ing a  compassing  to  levy  war,  on  a  footing 
with  the  actual  levying  it.— It  seems,  there- 
fore most  astonishing,  that  any  judge  could 
be  supposed  to  have  decided,  as  an  abstract 
rule  ^law,  tbst  a  compassing  to  imprison  or 
depose  the  king  was  high  treason,  .substan- 
tively,   WITBOUT   PREVIOUS  COMPASSING    OF 

HIS  DEATH  :  since  it  was  made  so  by  this  sta- 
tute, S  1st  of  Richard  Snd,  and  reprobated,  atig- 
matized,  and  repealed  by  the  statute  Ist  of 
Henry  4th,  chap.  10.  ^  And  so  liUle  tffedi^ 
aays  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone,  ^  huoe  over-WH 
lent  lasn  to  prevent  amy  crime,  that  within  two 
years  after  this  new  leas  of  treason  respecting 
imprisonment  and  deposing,  this  very  prince  was 
both  deposed  and  murdered." 

Gentlemen,  this  distinction,  made  by  the 
humane  statute  of  Edward  drd,  between  trea- 
son against  the  king's  natural  life,  and  rebel- 
lion against  his  civu  authority,  and  which  the 
act  of  Richard  Snd,  for  a  season,  broke  down, 
is  founded  in  wise  and  sound  policy. — A  suc- 
cessful attack^may  be  made  upon  the  king's 
person  by  the  malignity  of  an  individual,  wiuk- 
out  the  combination  of  extended  conspiracy, 
or  the  exertions  of  rebellious  force;  tne  law 
therefore  Justly  stands  upon  the  watch  to 
crush  the  first  overt  manifestation  of  so  evil 
and  detestable  a  purpose.— Considering  the 
life  of  the  chief  magistrate  as  infinitely  im- 
portant to  the  public  security,  it  does  not  wait 
for  the  possible  consummation  of  a  crime, 
which  requires  neither  time,  combination,  nor 
force  to  accomplish,  but  considers  the  traitor* 
ous  purpose  as  a  consummated  treason :  but 
the  wise  and  humane  policy  of  our  forefathere 
extended  the  severity  of  the  rule,  voluntaspro 
facto,  no  farther  than  they  were  Uius  impelled 
and  justified  by  the  necessity;  and  therefore 
an  intention  to  levy  war  and  rebellion,  tio^ 
consummatedj  however  manifested  by  the  most 
overt  acts  of  conspiracy,  was  not  dechired  to 
be  treason,  and  upon  Uie  plainest  principle  in 
the  world ;  the  king's  reoal  capacity,  guarded 
by  all  the  Ibree  and  authority  of  the  state, 
could  not  like  his  natural  existence,  be 
overthrown  or  endangered  in  a  moment,  by 
the  first  machinations  of  the  traitorous  mind 
of  an  individual,  or  even  by  the  unarmed  con- 
spiracy of  numbers ;  and  therefore  this  hu- 
mane  and  exalted  institution,  measuring  the 
sanctions  of  criminal  justice  by  the  standard 
of  civil  necessity,  thought  it  sufficient  to 
scourge  and  dissipate  unarmed  conspirators 
by  a  less  vindictive  proceeding. 

These  new  treasons  were,  however,  at 
length  all  happily  swept  away  on  the  acces- 
sion of  king  Henry  4th,  which  brought  the 
law  back  to  the  standard  of  Edward  3ra ;  and, 
indeed,  in  reviewin^^  the  history  of  this  highly 
favoured  island,  it  is  most  beautiful,  ana,  at 
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the  flame  tiine,  highl  j  eiicoiinigiDg  to  observe, 
by  what  an  extraordinary  concurrence  of  cir- 
cumstances, under  the  superintendence  of  a 
benevolent  Providence,  the  liberties  of  our 
country  have  been  established. — Amidst  the 
convulsions,  arising  from  the  maddest  ambi- 
tion and  injustice,  and  whilst  the  stale  was 
alternately  departine  from  its  poise,  on  one 
side,  and  on  the  otner,  the  great  rights  of 
mankind  were  still  insensibly  taking  root  and 
flourishing;  —  though  sometimes  monarchy 
threatened  to  lay  them  prostrate,  though 
aristocracy  occasionally  undermined  them. 
And  democracy,  in  her  turn,  rashly  tiamplea 
on  them,  yet  they  have  ever  come  safely 
round  at  last. — ^This  awful  and  sublime  con- 
templation should  teach  us  to  bear  with  one 
another  when  our  opinions  do  not  quite  coin- 
cide ;  extracting  final  harmony  from  the  ine- 
vitable differences  which  ever  did,  and  ever 
must  exist  amonest  men. 

Gentlemen,  Uie  act  of  Henry  4th  was 
ewcely  made  when  it  shared  the  same  fate  | 
with  the  venerable  law  which  it  restored. — 
Nobody  regarded  it— It  was  borne  down  by 
factions,  and,  in  those  days,  there  were  no 
judges,  as  there  are  now,  to  hold  firm  Uie  ba- 
lance of  iustice  amidst  the  storms  of  state; — 
men  could  not  then,  as  the  prisoner  can  to« 
4]ay,  look  up  for  protection  to  maaistrates  in- 
dependent of  the  crown,  and  awfully  account- 
able in  character  to  an  enlightened  world.— 
As  fast  as  arbitrary  constructions  were  abo- 
lished by  one  statute,  unprincipled  judges  be- 
san  to  build  them  up  again,  till  they  were 
beat  down  by  another:  to  recount  their 
•trange  treason^  would  be  tiresome  and  d»- 
gusting ;  but  their  system  of  construction,  in 
the  teeth  of  positive  law,  may  be  well  illus- 
trated by  two  lines  from  Pope . 

^  Destroy  his  fib  and  sophistry,  in  vain, 
"  The  creature's  at  his  dirty  work  again.'' 

Thb  system,  both  judicial  and  parliamen- 
tary, became  indeed  so  intolerable,  in  the 
Interval  between  the  reign  of  Henry  4tb, 
and  that  of  Philip  and  Mary,  that  it  produced, 
in  the  first  year  of  tho  latter  reign,  the  most 
remarkable  statute  that  ever  passed  in  Eng- 
land, repealing  not  only  all  tbrmer  statutes 
upon  tlfe  subject,  except  that  of  £dward  Srd, 
but  also  stigmatizing,  upon  the  records 
cf  Parliament,  the  arbitrary  coNSTaccrioNs  of 
Judges,  and  limiting  them,  in  dl  times,  to 
every  LETTER  of  the  statute.  I  will  read  to 
you  lord  Coke's  commentary  upon  the  sub- 
ject In  hu  third  Institute,  page  93,  he 
eays,— «  Before  the  act  of  the  S5M  ^  Edward 
3rd,  to  many  treaiom  had  been  made  and 
deeiared,  and  in  tuck  tort  penned,  at  not  onfy 
the  ignorant  and  unlearned  people,  but  alto 
learned  and  expert  men,  were  trapped  and 
tnared.  Thut  the  great  mitehief  before  Edward 
Srd,  of  the  uncertainty  of  what  wat  trea- 
son and  what  not^  became  to  frequent  and 
dangerout,  at  that  the  tqfett  and  turett  remedy 
«Mi  by  thit  excellent  act  of  Mary  to  abrogate 


and  repeal  all,  but  only  tuch  at  are  tpeeified 
and  expretted  in  thit  statute  of  Edward 
3rd.  By  which  law  the  tafety  of  both  the 
King  and  of  the  tubject,  and  the  pretervation 
of  the  common  weal,  were  wisely  and  tufficiently 
provided  for,  and  in  tuch  certainty,  that  nihil 
relictum  est  arbitrio  judicis/'  The  whole  evil, 
indeed,  to  be  remedied  and  avoided  by  the  act 
of  Queen  Mary  was,  the  arbitrium  judicis, 
or  judicial  constructk>n  beyond  the  litter  of 
the  statute^— The  statute  itself  was  perfect, 
and  was  restored  in  its  full  vigour ;  and  to 
suppose,  therefore,  that  when  an  act  was  ex« 
presslv  made,  because  judges  had  built  trea- 
sons by  constnictinns  beyond  the  law,  they 
were  to  be  left,  consutently  with  their  duljr, 
to  go  on  building  aoaiv,  is  to  impute  a  folly 
to  the  lesislature,  which  never  yet  was  im- 

Suted  to  &e  framers  of  this  admirable  statute, 
lut  this  absurd  idea  is  expressly  excKided^ 
not  merely  by  the  statute,  according  to  ita 
plain  interpretation,  hot  according  to  the 
direct  authority  of  lord  Coke  himself,  in  his 
commentary  upon  it  For  he  goes  on  to  say^ 
*^  Tko  thingt  are  to  be  observed;  first,  that  the 
word  EXPRESSED,  tfi  the  statute  cf  Mary,  er* 
eludes  all  implications  or  ikferemces  whaiw 
soever;  secondlu,  that  no  former  attainder, 
judgment,  precedent,  resolution,  or  opinion  cf 
judges,  or  justices,  of  high  treason,  other  than 
such  at  are  tpeeified  aim  expresud  in  the  tta^ 
tute  cf  Edward  Srd,  are  to  be  followed  or 
drawn  into  example — For  the  wordt  be  plain 
and  direct ;  that  from  henceforth  no  act,  deed, 
or  offence  thall  be  taken,  had,  deemed  or  ad" 
judged  to  be  high  treason,  but  onfy  such  as  arm 
declared  and  expressed  in  the  said  act  of  the 
S5M  ofEdsoard  3rd,  any  act  of  parliament  or 
statute  after  S5I A  of  Edward  3rd,  or  any  other 
declaration  or  matter,  to  the  contrary  notwith* 
ttandingJ* 

GenUemen,  if  the  letter  of  the  statute  of 
Mary,  when  coupled  with  lord  Coke's  com- 
mentary, required  farther  illustration,  it  would 
amply  receive  it  from  the  preamble,  which 
ought  to  be  enzraved  on  the  heart  of  every 
man  who  loves  tne  king,  or  who  is  called  to 
any  share  in  his  councils;  for,  as  Ion!  Coke 
observes,  in  the  same  commentary :  it  truly 
recites,  that  ^  the  state  of  a  king  ttandeth  and 
contitteth  more  assured  by  the  love  and  favour  ^ 
the  subjects  toeoards  their  Sovereign,  than  in  th6 
dread  and' fears  <f  laart,  made  with  rigorous 
and  extreme  punithment ;  and  that  laws,justlv 
made  for  the  preservation  (f  the  common  weal, 
without  extreme  nunishment  or  penalty,  are. 
more  often  and  for  the  most  part  better  kept 
and  obeyed,  than  laws  and  ttatutet  made  wUh 
extreme  punithment,^' 

But,  Gentlemen,  the  most  imfx>rtant  part 
of  lord  Coke's  commentair  on  this  statute  is 
yet  behind,  which  I  shall  presently  read  to 
you,  and  to  which  I  implore  your  most 
earnest  attention ;  because  I  will  show  you 
by  it,  that  the  unfortunate  man,  whose  inno- 
cence I  am  defending,  is  arraigned  beibre  yoo 
of  bdgh  treason,  upon  avi&nce  not  only 
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wholly  repugnant  to  this  particular  statate, 
but  such  as  never  yet  was  heard  of  io  Endand 
upon  any  capital  trial :—  EvroufCB  wnich, 
even  with  all  the  attention  you  have  given  to 
it,  I  defy  any  one  of  you,  at  this  moment,  to 
sa^  of  what  it  consi&ts;— evidemce,  which 
(stoce  it  must  be  called  by  that  name)  I 
tremble  for  my  boldness  in  presuming  to  stand 
up  for  the  life  of  a  man,  when  I  am  conscious 
that  I  am  incapable  of  understanding  from  it, 
even  what  acts  are  imputed  to  him; — evi- 
DEMCKy  which  has  consumed  four  davs  in  the 
reading ;— not  in  reading  the  acts  of  the  pri- 
aoner,  out  the  unconnected  writings  of  men, 
unknown  to  one  another,  upon  a  hundred  dif- 
fennt  subjects;— evidbncs,  the  very  listen- 
11^  to  which  has  deprived  me  of  the  sleep 
which  nature  requires ; — which  has  filled  my 
mind  with  unremitting  distress  and  agitation, 
and  which,  lix>ni  its  discordant  unconnected 
nature,  has  suffered  me  to  reap  no  advantage 
fiom  the  indulgence,  which  I  began  with 
thanking  you  for ;  but  which,  on  the  contrary, 
has  almost  set  mv  brain  on  fire,  with  the  vain 
endeavour  of  collecting  my  thoughts  upon  a 
aubject  never  designed  for  any  rational  course 
of  thinking. 

I^t  us,  therefore,  see  how  the  uneiamplcd 
condition  I  am  placed  in  &lls  in  with  lord 
Coke  upon  this  subject,  whose  authority  is 
appealed  to  by  the  Crown  itself;    and  let  us 

fo  home  and  bum  our  books  if  they  are  to 
lason  forth  the  law  by  eulogium,  and  accu* 
lately  to  define  its  protection,  which  yet  the 
aubject  is  to  be  totally  cut  off  from,  when, 
«veu  under  the  sanction  of  these  very  au- 
thors, he  stands  upon  his  trial  for  hb  exist- 
ence. Lord  Coke  says,  in  the  ssme  commen- 
tary, pace  13,  that  the  sUtuU  had  not  only 
accurately  defined  the  chaboe,  but  the  nature 
of  the  proof  on  which  alone  a  man  sUl  be 
attainted  of  any  of  the  branches  of  high  trea- 
son.—^ It  is  to  be  observed,*'  says  he,  **  that 
the  word  in  the  act  of  Edvwd  Srd  is  fbove- 
▲blbmext:  t.  e.  Upon  dired  and  wtanifeti 
frcqf^  not  upon  coj^eetural  premmpiimBt  or  tV 
fwme€9t  or  tiraint  cf  wit^  but  upon  good  and 
mificieni  proof.  And  herein  the  adverb  pbovi> 
ABLT  hath  a  great  force^  and  ugnUieth  a  Dl" 
RECT  PLAIN  froqf,  which  word  the  Lord$ 
•ndCommmuin  rarliament  did  uk,  far  thai 
the  offence  of  treamn  wmu  w  Aomm,  and  wai 
m  hiamfy  and  severely  puniihed^  as  none  other 
the  Uke^  and  therefore  the  offender  mtat  be 
FSOVEABLY aUainied,  wJ&h  wards  are  as 
forcible  as  upon  direct  and  manifest  protf. 
NoUf  the  soord  is  mot  probably,  far  then  coat- 
mme  €rgwmentmm  might  have  served,  hut  the 
word  is  PBOVEABLY  be  attainted." 

Nothing  can  be  so  curiously  and  tautolo- 
fously  lalmired  as  this  coosmentary,  of  even 
tbat  ^reat  prerogative  lawyer  lord  Coke,  upon 
this  single  word  in  the  statute ;  and  it  mani- 
lestly  sbows^  that,  so  far  from  its  being  the 
spirit  and  principle  of  the  law  of  Kngland,  to 
loosen  the  construction  of  this  statute,  and  to 
•dopi  lules  of  oonelructioB  aad  proof;  unusual 
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in  trials  Ibr  other  crimes,  on  the  contnry,  the 
legislature  did  not  even  leave  it  to  the  jud^ 
to  apply  the  ordinaiy  rules  of  legal  proor  to 
trials  under  it,  but  admonished  them  to  do 
justice  in  that  respect  in  the  very  body  of  the 
statute. 

Lord  Hale  treads  in  the  same  path  with  lord 
Coke,  and  concludes  this  part  of  the  subject 
by  the  following  most  remarkable  passage— 
vol.  i.  chap.  xL  86. 

^  Now  aUhough  the  crime  of  high  treasom  is 
the  greatest  crime  against  faith^  duty^  and 
human  society^  and  bringi  with  it  the  greatesi 
and  most  feial  dangers  to  the  govermmemtp 
peace f  and  happiness  ^  a  kingdamj  or  state  i 
andf  therrfore^  is  deurvedly  branded  with  tha 
highest  ignominy f  and  subjected  to  the  greatest 
penalties  that  the  laws  can  infict^  it  appears^ 
first,  how  necessary  it  w>as  that  there  should  be 
some  xxowN,  fixep,  settled  boundary  for  this 
great  crime  of  treason,  and  of  what  great  tai- 
partance  the  statute  of  2MA  tf  Edward  Srd  was, 
in  order  to  that  end.  Second,  Uow  dangerous 
it  is  to  depart  from  the  letter  of  that  statute^ 
and  to  multiply  and  enhance  crimes  into  treasom 
by  ambiguous  and  general  words,  such  as  ac^ 
crouching  royal  poseer,  subverting  fundamental 
lasMy  and  the  like. — ^And  third,  how  danmvus 
it  is  fy  construction^  and  ANALOGY,  to 
MABB  treasons  where  the  letter  of  the  law  hoe 
not  done  it.^-^For  such  a  method  admits  of  no 
Jimits,  or  bounds,  but  runs  as  far  and  at  wide 
as  the  wit  and  invention  of  accusers,  and  tha 
detestation  of  persons  accused,  will  carry  men.^ 

Surely  the  admonition  of  this  supereminent 
lawyer  ought  to  sink  deep  into  the  heart  of 
every  judge,  and  of  every  juryman,  who  ia 
called  to  administer  justice  under  this  statute; 
above  all,  in  the  times  and  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances  which  assemble  us  in  this  place. 
— Honourable  men,  feeling,  a»  thev  ought, 
for  the  safety  of  government,  and  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  country,  and  naturally  indig- 
nant against  those  who  are  supposed  to  have 
brou^t  them  into  peril,  ought  from  that  very 
cause  to  proceed  with  more  abundant  caution, 
lost  they  should  be  surprised  by  their  resent- 
ments or  their  fears ;  they  ought  to  advanc^ 
in  the  jud|^nents  they  form,  by  slow  and 
trembline  steps; — ^they  ought  even  to  fidl 
back  and  looa  at  every  thing  again,  lest  a 
false  light  siiould  deceive  them,  awlmitting  no 
&ct  but  upon  the  foundation  of  clear  and  pre- 
cise evidence,  and  deciding  upon  no  intentioo 
that  does  not  result  with  equal  clearness  from 
the  fiict. — This  is  the  universal  demand  of 
justice  in  every  case  criminal  or  civil ; — how 
much  more  especially  then  in  this,  when  the 
judgment  is  every  moment  in  danger  of  being 
swept  away  into  the  fathomless  abyss  of  a 
thousand  volumes ;  where  there  is  no  ancho- 
rue  for  the  understanding;  wliere  no  reach 
ot  thought  can  k>ok  round  in  order  ti>  oodh 
pare  their  points ;  nor  any  memory  he  capi^ 
cious  enough  to  retain  even  the  impertect 
relaUon  that  can  be  collected  from  them  f 

Gentlemen,  my  mind  is  thenmn  ^leq>l/ 
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affected  ^th  this  consideimtion  by  a  very  f  e- 
c«at  example  in  that  monstrous  phenomenon 
which,  under  the  name  of  a  trial,  has  driven 
us  out  of  Westminster-Hall  for  a  large  portion 
of  my  professional  life.* — No  man  is  less  dis- 
posed than  I  am  to  speak  lightly  of  ereat  state 
prosecutions,  which  hind  to  their  duty  those 
who  have  no  other  superiors,  nor  any  other 
control ;  least  of  all  am  I  capable  of  even  glanc- 
ing a  censure  against  those  who  have  led  to 
or  conducted  the  impeachment,  because  I  re- 
spect and  love  many  of  them,  and  know  them 
to  be  amongst  the  best  and  wisest  men  in  the 
nation. — I  know  them  indeed  so  well  as  to 
be  persuaded  that  could  they  have  foreseen  the 
vast  field  it  was  to  open,  and  the  leneth  of  time 
it  was  to  occupy,  thev  never  would  have  en- 
gaged in  it ;  for  I  defy  any  man,  not  enlight- 
ened by  the  divine  spirit,  to  say,  with  the  pre- 
cision and  certainty  of  an  English  judge  de- 
ciding lipon  evidence  before  him,  that  Mr. 
HasUngs  is  guilty  or  not  guilty  :--for  who 
knows  what  is  before  him,  or  what  is  not  ? — 
Many  have  carried  what  the^  knew  to  their 
graves,  and  the  living  have  lived  long  enough 
to  forget  it.— Indeed  I  pray  God  that  such 
mother  proceeding  may  never  exist  in  Eng- 
land ;  because  I  consider  it  as  a  dishonour  to 
the  constitution,  and  that  it  brings,  by  its  ex- 
ample, insecurity  into  the  admmistration  of 
justice  t*  Every  man  in  civilized  society  has 
a  right  to  hold  his  life,  hberty,  property  and 
reputation,  under  plain  laws  that  can  be  well 
understood,  and  is  intitled  to  have  some  /tmi- 
ied  ipecific  part  of  his  conduct,  compared  and 
examined  by  their  standard ;  but  he  ought 
not  for  seven  years,  no,  nor  for  seven  days,  to 
stand  as  a  criminal  before  the  highest  human 
tribunal  until  judgment  is  bewildered  and  con- 
founded, to  come  at  last,  perhaps,  to  defend 
himself,  broken  down  with  fatigue,  and  dis- 
pirited with  anxiety,  which,  indeed,  is  my  own 
condition  at  this  moment,  who  am  only  stat- 
ing the  case  of  another — VVhat  then  must  be 
the  condition  of  the  unfortimate  person  whom 
you  arc  trying  ? 

The  next  great  question  is,  how  the  admo- 
nitions of  these  great  writers  are  to  be  recon- 
ciled with  what  is  undoubtedly  to  be  found  in 
other  parts  of  their  works;  and  I  think  I  do 
not  ^  too  far,  when  I  say,  that  it  ou^ht  to  be 
the  inclination  of  every  person's  mina  who  is 
considering  the  meaning  of  any  writer,  par* 
tsculariy  ifhe  be  a  person  of  superior  learning 
and  intelligence,  to  reconcile  as  much  as  pos- 
lible  all  he  says  upon  any  subject,  and  not  to 
adopt  such  a  construction  as  necessarily  hitses 

up  one  part  in  direct  opposition  to  another. 

II  -  *  — 

*  See  the  trial  of,  John  Stockdale  anti  Vol. 

aa,  p.  237. 

f  '*  It  was  the  good  fortune  of  Mr.  Erskine 
to  remedy,  in  his  own  person,  the  evil  thus 
comj^ained  of,  when  he  presided  as  chancellor 
on  the  trial  of  lord  Melvine.''— £«h7or  of  Er- 
$kin€*i  Speeches.  See  the  trial  of  Henry  Lord 
Viscount  MdviBe-^A.  d.  1806;  post. 
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The  law  itself,  indeed,  adopts  this  smmd 
rule  of  Judgment  in  the  examination  of  eveiy 
matter  trhich  is  laid  before  it,  for  a  sound  con- 
struction; and  the  judges,  therefore  are 
bound  by  duty  as  well  as  reason  to  adopt  it. 

It  apears  to  me,  then,  that  the  only  ambi- 
guity which  arises,  or  can  possibly  arise,  in 
the  examination  of  the  great  authorities,  and 
in  the  comparison  of  them  with  themselves, 
or  with  one  another,  is,  from  not  rightly  ui>- 
derstanding  the  meaning  of  the  term  overt 
ACT  as  applied  to  this  species  of  treason.  The 
moment  vou  get  right  upon  the  true  meaning 
and  signification  of  this  expression,  the  curtaia 
is  drawn  up,  and  all  is  light  and  certainty. 

Crentlemen,  an  overt  act  of  the  high  treason 
charged  upon  this  record,  I  take,  with  great 
submission  to  the  Court,  to  he  plainly  and 
simply  this : — the  high  treason  charged,  is  the 
compassing  or  imagining  (in  other  words,  the 
intending  or  designmg)  the  death  of  the  king; 
I  mean  his  natural  death  ;  which  being  a 
hidden  operation  of  the  mind,  an  overt  act  is 
any  thing  which  legally  proves  the  existence 
of  such  traitorous  design  and  intention — ^I  say 
that  the  design  against  the  king's  natural  life, 
is  the  high  treason  under  the  first  branch  of 
the  statute ;  and  whatever  is  evidence,  which 
may  be  legally  laid  before  a  jury  to  judge  of 
the  traitorous  intention,  is  a  leeal  overt  act ; 
because  an  overt  act  is  nothing  out  le^  evi- 
dence embodied  upon  the  record. 

The  charge  of  compassing  being  a  charge 
of  intention,  which,  without  a  manifestation 
by  conduct,  no  human  tribunal  could  try ;  the 
statute  requires  by  its  very  letter  (but  without 
which  letter  reason  must  have  presumed) 
that  the  intention  to  cut  off  the  sovereign 
should  be  manifested  by  an  open  act;  and  as 
a  prisoner  charged  with  an  intention,  could, 
have  no  notice  how  to  defend  himself  without 
the  charge  of  actions  from  whence  the  inten-^ 
tion  was  to  be  imputed  to  him,  it  was  always 
the  practice,  according  to  the  sound  principlea 
of  English  law,  to  state  upon  the  face  of  the 
indictment  the  overt  act,  which  the  crown 
charges  as  the  means  made  use  of  by  the 
prisoner  to  efifect  his  traitorous  purpose ;  and 
as  this  rule  was  too  frequently  departed  from^ 
the  statute  of  the  seventh  of  king  WiUiam 
enacted,  for  the  benefit  of  the  prisotier,  that 
no  evidence  should  even  be^iven  of  any  overt 
act  not  charged  in  the  indictment  The 
charge,  therefore,  of  the  overt  acts  in  the  in- 
dictment is  the  notice,  enacted  by  statute  to 
be  given  to  the  prisoner  for  his  protection,  Qf 
the  means  by  which  the  crown  is  to  sub- 
mit to  the  jury  the  existence  of  the  traitor- 
ous purpose,  which  is  the  crime  alleged  ag^st 
him,  and  in  pursuance  of  which  trsdtorous 
purpose  the  overt  acts  must  also  be  charged 
to  have  been  committed. — ^Whatever,  there- 
fore, is  relevant  or  competent  evidence  to  be 
received  in  support  of  the  traitorous  intention 
is  a  legal  overt  act,  and  what  acts  are  compe- 
tent to  that  purpose,  is  (as  in  all  other  cases) 
matter  of  law  for  the  judges;   but  whether, 
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mf^r  the  overt  acts  are  received  upon  the  re- 
cord as  competent,  and  are  established  by 
proof  upoD  tlie  trial,  thev  be  sufficient  or  in- 
sufficient in  the  particular  instance,  to  con- 
vince the  jury  of  the  traitorous  compassing  or 
intenlion,  is  a  mere  matter  of  fact,  which, 
from  its  very  nature,  can  be  red  uccd  to  no 
oUier  standard  than  that  which  each  man's 
own  conscience  and  understanding  erects  in 
his  mind,  as  the  arbiter  of  his  judgment— 
This  doctrine  is  by  no  means  new  nor  peculiar 
to  high  treason,  but  pervades  the  whole  law, 
and  may  be  well  illustrated  in  a  memorable 
case  lately  decided  upon  writ  of  error  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  which  must  be  in  the 
memory  of  all  the  judses  now  present,  who 
took  a  part  in  its  decision. — ^There  the 
question  vras,  whether,  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  a  number  of  facts  oy  legal  evidence, 
the  defendant  had  knowledge  of  a  fact, 
the  knowing  of  which  would  leave  him 
defenceless. — ^To  draw  that  question  from 
the  jury  to  the  judges,  I  demurred  to  the 
evidence,  saying,  that  though  each  part  of  it 
was  legally  admitted,  it  was  for  the  law,  by 
the  mouth  of  the  judges,  to  pronounce  whe- 
ther this  fact  of  knowledee-  could  legally  be 
inferred  from  it;  but  the  lords,  with  the  as- 
sent of  all  the  judges,  decided,  to  my  perfect 
satisfaction,  that  such  a  demurrer  to  the  evi- 
dence was  irregular  and  invalid  ;  that  the  pro* 
vince  of  the  jury  aver  the  effect  ^  evidence , 
ought  not  to  be  to  transferred  to  the  judges^ 
and  converted  into  matter  of  law ; — ^that  what 
was  relevant  evidence  to  come  before  a  jury, 
was  the  province  of  the  Court, — but  that  the 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  admissible  evi* 
dencc,  was  the  unalienable  province  of  the 
country. 

To  apply  that  reasoning  to  the  case  before 
US: — The  matter  to  be  inquired  of  here  is,  the 
fact  of  the  prisoner's  intention,  as  in  the  case 
I  have  just  cited  it  was  the  fact  of  the  defen- 
dant's knowledge. — ^The  charge  of  a  conspiracy 
to  depose  the  king,  is  therefore  laid  oefore 
you  to  establish  that  intention ;  its  compe- 
tency to  be  laid  before  you  for  that  purpose, 
is  not  disputed ;  I  am  only  contending  with 
all  reason  and  authority  on  my  side,  that  it  is 
to  be  submitted  to  your  consciences  and  un- 
derstandings, whether,  even  if  you  believed  the 
overt  act,  you  believe  also  that  it  proceeded 
from  a  traitorous  machination  a^inst  the  life 
of  the  king. — I  am  only  contend mg  that  these 
two  beliefs  must  coincide  to  establish  a  verdict 
of  guilty. — I  am  not  contending;,  that,  under 
circumstances,  a  conspiracy  to  depose  the  kiug, 
and  to  annihilate  his  regal  capacity,  may  not 
be  strong  and  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  in- 
tention to  destroy  his  life;— but  only  that  in 
this,  as  in  every  other  instance,  it  is  for  you 
to  collect  or  not  to  collect  this  treason  agamst 
the  king's  life,  according  to  the  result  of  your 
conscientious  belief  and  judgment,  from  the 
acts  of  the  prisoner  laid  before  you ;  and  that 
the  establisnment  of  the  overt  act,  even  if  it 
were  established,  does  not  establish  the  trea- 
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son  against  the  kmg's  life,  bt  a  coKSEOoeircs 
OF  LAW :  but  on  the  contrary,  the  overt  act, 
though  punishable  in  another  shape,  as  an 
independent  crime,  is  a  dead  letter  upon  thb 
record,  unless  you  believe,  exerti$ing  your  er- 
clutive jurisdiction  aver  the  facts  laid  before  you 
that  it  was  committed  in  accomplistoent  of 
the  treason  against  tbb  vatubal  life  of  thb 
King. 

Gentlemen,  this  particular  crime  of  com- 
passing the  king's  death,  is  so  complete  an 
anomiuy,  being  wholly  seated  in  unconsum- 
roated  intention,  that  the  law  cannot  depart 
from  describing  it  according  to  its  real  es- 
sence, even  when  it  is  followed  by  his  death : 
-HI  man  cannot  be  indicted  for  killing  the 
king,  as  was  settled  in  the  case  of  the  regi- 
cides of  Charles  1st,  afler  long  considtation 
among  ail  the  judges : — ^it  was  neld  that  the 
very  words  of  the  statute  must  be  pursued,  and 
that  although  the  king  was  actually  mur* 
dered,  the  prisoners  who  destroyed  him  could 
not  be  charged  with  the  act  itself,  as  high 
treason,  but  with  the  compassing^  of  ma 
death ;  the  very  act  of  the  executioner  nt 
beheading  him/  beinz  onlv  laid  as  the  overt 
act  upon  the  recora.— There,  though  the 
overt  act  was  so  connected  with,  as  to  be  even 
inseparable  from  the  traitorous  intention,  yet 
they  were  not  confounded,  because  of  the 
effect  pf  the  precedent  in  dissimilar  eases: 
and  although  the  regicides  came  to  be  tried 
immediately  on  the  restoratk>n  of  the  king^ 
in  the  day-spring  of  his  authority,  and  before 
high  prero^tive  judges,  and  under  circum- 
stances when,  in  any  country  but  England, 
their  trial  would  have  been  a  mockery,  or 
their  execution  have  been  awarded  without 
even  the  forms  of  trial ;  yet  in  England,  that 
sacred  liberty,  which  has  for  ever  adorn«l  the 
constitution,  refused  to  sacrifice  to  zeal  or  en- 
thusiasm, either  the  substance  or  the  forms 
of  justice.  Hear  what  the  chief  baron  pro- 
nounced upon  that  occasion : — ^*  Thett  per" 
sons  are  to  be  proceeded  with  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  land,  and  I  shall  speak  nothing  to 
you  but  what  are  the  words  of  the  law»  By 
the  statute  of  Edward  3rcf,  U  is  made  high 
treason  to  compass  and  imagine  the  death  of 
the  king  ;  in  no  case  else,  imagination  or  com* 
passing,  without  an  actual  effect ^  is  punishable 
bu  law."  He  then  speaks  of  tlie  sacred  life  of 
the  king,  and  speakmg  of  the  treason,  says : 
^-**  The  treason  consists  in  the  wicked  imagi^ 
nation  which  is  not  apparent;  but  when  this 
poison  swells  out  of  the  heart,  and  breaks  forth 
into  action,  in  that  case  it  is  high  treason* 
Then  what  is  an  overt  act  of  an  imagina- 
tion, OR  COMPASSING  OF  THE   KiNO's    OEATQ? 

Truly,  it  is  any  thing  which  shows  what 

THE  imagination  OF  THE  HEART  IS."* 

Indeed,  gentlemen,  the  proposition  is  so 
clear,  that  one  gets  confounded  in  the  ^W^ 
ment  from  the  very  simplicity  of  it;  but  still  I 
stand  in  a  »tuation  which  I  am  determined  at 

*  See  Vol.  5.  p.  988  of  thb  Collection. 
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all  events  to  fulfil,  to .  the  utmost ;  and  I  shall  1 
therefore  not  leave  the  matter  upon  these  au- 1 
thoritics,  but  will  bring  it  down  to  our  own 
times,  repeating  my  challenge  to  have  pro- 
duced one  single  authority  in  contradiction. 
l/>rd  Coke,  in  his  third  Institute,  page  11,  and 
l2,  says : — "  The  indictment  must  charge  that 
the  prisoner  iraiUn-ously  compassed  and  tmn' 

g'ned  the  death  and  destruction  of  the  kingj*^ 
e  says  too, — ''  There  must  he  a  compassing 
or  imagination ;  for  an  act  without  compassing, 
intent,  or  imagination,  ti  not  within  the  act,  as 
oppeareth  hy  the  express  letter  thereof,      JEt 
actus  non  facit  rehm  nisi  mtns  sit  rear    No- 
thing id  language  can  more  clearly  illustrate 
inv  proposition  — ^The  indictment,  like  every 
otner  indictment,^  must  charge  distinctly  and 
specifically  the  crime  i  that  charge  must  there- 
fore be  in  the  very  wofds  of  the  statute  which 
creates  the  crime ;  the  cHrfie  created  by  the 
statute  not  being  the  perpetration  of  any  act, 
but  being,  in  the  rigorous  severity  of  the  law, 
the  very  contemplation,  intention,  and  con- 
trivance of  a  purfNose  directed  to  an  act :  that 
contemplation,   purpose,    and    contrivance, 
must  be  found  to  exist,  without  which,  says 
lord  Coke,  there  can  be  no  compassing :  and 
as  the  intention  of  the  n^ind  cannot  be  inves- 
tigated without  the  investigation  of  conduct, 
the  overt  act  is  required  by  the  statute,  and 
must  be  laid  in  the  indictment  and  proved. — 
It  follows  from  this  deduction,  that  upon  the 
clear  principles  of  the  English  law,  every  act 
Inay  be  laidf  as  an  overt  act  of  compassing  the 
king's  death,  which  may  be  reasonably  consi- 
dered to  be  relevant  and  competent  to  mani- 
fest that  intention ;  for,  ^ere  it  otherwise,  it 
trould  be  shutting  otit  from  the  view  of  the 
jury,  certain  conduct  of  the  iif'isoncr,  which 
might,  according  to  circumstances,  lead  to 
manifest  the  criminal  intention  of  bis  mind ; 
and  as  more  than  one  overt  act  may  be  laid, 
and  even  overt  acts  of  dfflerent  kinds,  though 
not  in  themselves  substantively  treason,  the 
judges  appear  to  be  Justified  in  latv,  when 
they  ruled  them  to  be  overt  acts  of  compass- 
ing the  death  of  the  king;  because  they  are 
such  acts  as  before  the  statute  of  king  William, 
which  required  that  the  indictment  should 
charge  all  overt  acts,  would  have  been  held 
to  be  relevant  proof;  of  which  relevancy  of 
proof  the  judges  are  to  judge  as  matter  of 
taw ;  and  tnerefbre  being  relevant  proof,  must 
sdso  be  relevant  matter  of  charge,  because 
nothing  can  be  relevantly  charged  which  may 
not  also  be  relevantly   admitted   to  pfoof. 
These  observations  explain  to  the  meanest 
capacity,  in  what  sense  lord  Coke' must  be 
maderstood,  when  he  says,  in  the  very  same 
page,  that,  '*  A  preparation  to  depose  the  king, 
and  to  take  the  king  by  force  and  sttong  hand, 
until  ht  has  yielded  to  certain  demands,  is  a 

•  9itflicient  avert  act  to  prove  the  compassing  of 
the  Hng^s  death.**  He  does  not  say  as  a  pro- 
position OF  LAW,  that  he  who  prepares  to 
seize  the  king,  compasseth  his  death,  but  that 

•  a  preparation  to  seize  him  is  a  sufticient  overt 
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act  to  paovE  the  compassing;  and  he  directly 
gives  the  reason,  *'  because  of  the  strong 
tendency  it  has  to  that  end.*'     this  latte^ 
sentence  destroys  all  ambi^ity. — I  agree  per<- 
fectlv  with  lord  Coke,  and  I  think  ever^  judg0 
would  so  decide,  upon  the  general  principles 
of  law  and  evidence,  without  any  resort  to 
his  authority  for  it;  and  for  this  plain  and 
obvious  reason : — ^I'he  judges  who  are  by  law 
to  decide  upon  the  relevancy  or  competency 
of  the  proof,  in  every  matter  criminal,  and 
civil,  have  immemoriaily  sanctioned  the  indis- 
pensable necessity  of  chardng  the  traitorous 
intention  as  the  crime,  bemfe  it  was  required 
by  the  statute  of  kin^  William. — As  the  crime 
is  fn  ltd  nature  invisible  and  inscrutable,  until 
manifested  by  such  conduct  as  in  the  eye  of 
reason  is  indicative  of  the  intention,  wlilch 
constitutes  the  crime ;  no  overt  act  is  there- 
fore held  to  be  sufficient  to  ^ive  jurisdiction, 
even  to  a  jury  to  draw  the  inference  in  fact 
of  the  traitorous  purpose,  btit  such  acts  froin 
whcmce  it  may  be  r^sonably  inferred ;  and 
therefore  as  the  restraint  and  imprisonment 
of  a  prince  has  a  greater  tendency  to  his  de- 
struction than  in  the  case  of  a  private  man, 
such  conspiracies  are  admitted  to  be  laid  as 
overt  acts,  upon  this  principle,  that  if  a  man 
does  an  act  from  whence  either  an  inevitable 
or  a  mainly  probable  consequence  may  be  ex- 
pected to  follow,  much  more  if  he  persists 
deliberately  in  a  Course  of  conduct,  li»ding 
certainly  or  probably  to  anv  given  conse- 
quence, it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  he 
foresaw  such  consequence,  and  by  pursuing 
his  purpose  with  that  foreknowledge,  the  in- 
tention to  produce  the  consequence  may  ber 
fairly  imputed. — But  then  all  this  is  matter  of 
fact  for  the  jury  from  the  evidence,  not  mattee 
Of  law  for  the  Court;  farther  than  if  is  the 
privilege  and  duty  of  the  jud^e  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  jury  to  the  evidence,  and  to 
state  the  law  as  it  may  result  from  the  dtf^ 
ferent  views  the  jury  may  entertain  of  the 
facts ;  and  if  such  acts  could  not  be  laid  as 
overt  acts,  they  could  not  be  offered  in  evi- 
dence; and  if  they  could  not  be  offered  In 
evidence,  the  mind  of  the  prisoner,  which  it 
was  the  object  of  the  trial  to  lay  open  as  a 
clue  to  his  intention,  would  be  shut  up  and 
concealed  from  the  jury,  whenever  the  death 
of  the  sovereign  was  sought  by  circuitous  but 
obvions  means,  instead  of  by  a  direct  and 
murderous  machination. — But  when  they  are 
thus  submitted,  as  matter  of  charge  and!  evi- 
dence to  prove  the  traitorous  purpose  which 
is  the  crime,  the  security  of  tne  king  and  of 
the  snbjecf  is  equally  provided  for:  all  the 
matter  which  has  a  relevancy  to  the  crime,  is 
chargeable  and  proveable,  not  substantively  to 
raise  irom  their  establishment  a  legal  infer- 
ence, but  to  raise  a  presumption  \nfact,  capa- 
ble of  being  weighed  by  the  jury  with  all 
the  circumstances  of    the   transaction,   as 
offered  by  the  Crown  and  the  Prisoner ;  their 
province  being  finally  to  say— not  what  was 
the  possible  or  the  probable  consequence  of 
3  M 
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ihe  overt  act  laid  In  the  Indicltncnt,  tut  u-he- 
thcr  il  has  brought  them  to  a  safe  and  con- 
Scienlious  judgment  of  the  guilt  of  the  Pri- 
soner; i.  e.  of  his  guilt  in  compassing  the 
death  of  the  king,  which  is  the  treason 
charged  in  the  Indictment.  Lord^  Hale  is,  if 
possible,  more  direct  and  explicit  upon  the 
subject.— He  says,  page  107,  **  The  rvords 
compass  or  imagine,  are  of  a  great  latitude  i 
thej/  refer  t€  the  purpose  or  design  of  the  mikd 
OR  WILL,  thougn  the  purpose  or  design  takes 
not  effect :  hut  compassing  or  imagining^  tingfy 
cf  itself,  is  an  intebn  al  act,  and,  without  somth 


Trtatofiiionmi  Bardy 


tsoe 


d)o1y  teHexion  pa^— it  shoold  not,  f^hi^iib 
have  been  lAiroduced— it  certainlv  ought  to 
have  no  effect  gnon  jrou  who  are  to  judge  tipM 
yotir  oaths.— I  do  not  slaad  here  to  desire  yoiu 
to  commit  perjury  from  companion  ;-^bQt  al 
the  Same  time  ray  earnestness  may  be  fbt- 
given,  since  It  proceeds  from  a  weakness  cdOi^ 
mon  to  us  all.  I  claim  no  merit  with  the  Pri- 
soner for  mv  zeal ; — it  proceeds  from  a  selfiili 
Principle  inherent  In  the  human  heart.—!  am 
!oqnsel,  Gentlemen,  for  myself.  \tk  every 
word  t  utter,  I  feel  that  I  am  pleading  for  fhfe 
safety  of  my  own  life,  for  Ine  lives  of  my 


ihwg'io  HhviTtST  U,  could  not  possibh  faU    children  after  me,  for  the  happiness  oT  to/ 

under  any  judicial  cofinizance  but    if  ^Gvd    country^  and  for  th^  BniveTSai  eondltion  oT 

alone;  and  therefore  this  statute  requirea  such 

AV  OVERT  ACT  as  fiuijf  rendcT  the  compassing  or 

imagining  capable  of  a  trial  and  sentence  1^ 

human  judicatures.*^  Now  can  any  man  pos- 
'  sibly  derive  from  such  a  writing  (proceeding 

too  from  an  author  of  the  character  of  Lord 

llale),  that  an  oveil  act  of  oumpassing,  might 

in  his  judgment  be  an  act  committed  inad- 

vertcntlv  without  the  intention?    Can  any 

man  gather  from  it,  that  a  man»  by  falling 

into  bad  company*  can  be  drawn  m  to   be 

guilty  of  this  species  of  treason  by  rash  con- 

duct^  while  the  love  of  his  Sovereign  was 

glowmgin  his  bosom? — Can  there  be  any 

particular  acts  which  can  entitle  a  Judge  or 

Counsel  to  pronounce  as  a  matter  ^flaw,  wliat 

another  man  intends  ?  or  that  what  a  raaii  in- 
.  tends  is  not  a  matter  of  fact  ?  Is  there  any 
.  man  that  will  meet  the  matter  fairly,  and 

advance  and  support  that  naked  proposition  ? 

At  all  events,  it  is  certainlv  not  a  proposi- 
tion to  be  doalt  with  publicly  ;    because  the 

man  whose  mind  is  capable  even  of  conceiv- 
ing il,  should  be  treasured  up  in  a  museum, 

and  exhibited  there  as  a  curiosity,  for  money. 
Gentlemen,  all  I  am  asking,  however,  from 

my  argument  (and  I  defv  any  power  of  reason 

upon  earth  to  move  mc  irom  it  J,  is  this :  tljat 

the  l^risoner  being  charged  wkn  intendif\g  the 

King*'  death,  you  are  to  find  >vhether  this 

charge  be  i'ounded  or  unfounded :   and  that 

therefore,  put  upon  the  record  what  else  you 

will, — prove  whalyuu  will, — read  these  books 

over  and  over  again,— and  let  us  stand  here  a 

year  and  a  da}  in  discoursing  concerning  them, 

— still  the  question  must  return  at  last  to  what 

Tou  and  you  only  can  resolve — Is  he  guilty  of 

that  base  deteseMe  intention  to    destroy  the 

king  y    Not  whether  you  incline  to  believe 


tliat  he  is  guilty;  not  whether  you  suspect, 
Bor  whether  it  be  probable ;  not  whether  he 
Vioy  be  ouilty  ; — no,  but  that  froveablt 
HE  fs  GUILTY,  if  you  can  say  this  upon  the 
Evidence,  it  is  your  duty  to  say  sc^  and  you 


civil  society  throughout  the  world. 

^ut  let  us  return  to  the  sUtject,  Md  pursue 
the  doctrine  of  lord  Hale  npon  the  true  inteiw 
pretation  of  the  term  overt  act,  as  applicable  to 
\his  braiich  of  treason.  Lord  Hale  says,  and 
I  do  beseech  tnost  earnestly  the  atteation  of 
the  Court  and  Jury  to  this  pass^g^^^  If  fneo 
conspire  the  death  of  the  king^itnd  thereupon 
provide  weapons,  or  send  letters,  this  is  aa 
overt  act  within  the  statute."  Take  this  Xs> 
pieces,  and  whst  ddes  it  amount  to?— "'If 
men  conspire  the  death  of  tlie  king,*^'rAat 
b  the  first  thing,  viz.  the  intenthn^  ^  a&d 
thereupon,*^  that  is.  In  punkiance  of  that 
tricked  intention  ^'  provide  weapons,  or  setkl 
letters  for  the  execution  thereof,**  i.  e.  for  the 
execution  of  that  destruction  of  the  King,, 
whkh  they  have  meditated, "  this  b  a&  overt 
act  within  the  statute.**  Surety  the  moank^ 
of  all  this  is  self  evident. — If  the  iDtentien  be 
against  the  king's  life,  though  the^'^cunstoiracj 
does  not  immediately  and  direotlv  point  to 
his  death,  yet  still  the  overt  act  will  oe  suffi- 
cient if  it  be  somethirm  which  lias  so  di^t  ft 
tendency  to  that  end,  as  to  be  competent 
rational  evidence  of  the  intention  to  obtain  it. 
But  tlie  instances  given  by  Lord  Hale  hlio* 
self  furnish  the  best  illustration — **  ff  lacn 
cofispire  to  imprison  the  King  hu  force  and 
A  strong  hand,  until  he  has  yielded 4q  certalH 
demands,  and  for  tuat  purpose  cather  com- 
pany or  WRiiE  letters,  that  is  an  curt  ad 
TO  prqve  the  compassing  the  King*s  deaths  a% 
it  was  held  in  iwd  Cobham's  case  by  allthti 
Judges,^*  In  this  sentence  lord  Hale  does 
not  depart  from  tliat  precision  which  so  emi* 
neutly  distinpiishes  all  his  writiligs ;  he  does 
not  say  that  if  men  conspire  to  kaprison  the 
king  until  he  yields  to  certain  demands,  and 
for  That  purpose  to  do  so  and  so.  This  w  Jkigh 
Tretison — no,  nor  even  an  overt  act  of  high 
treason,  though  he  might  in  legal  language 
correctly  have  said  so;  but  to  prevent  toe 
possibility  of  cotifoundiog  the  treason  w^ 


may>.  with  a  tranquil  conscience,  return  to '  matter  which  may  be  legaJW  chai^ted  as  re)e« 
your  famines  ;  though  by  your  judgment  the '  vant  to  the^roqfqf  it,  he  follows  lord  C6ke*a 
unhappy  object  of  it  must  return  no  more  to  ex(>ression  in  the  third  Institute,  and  ^s^ 
his. — Alas !  Gentlemen,  what  do  t  say  ?  be  ,  This  is  an  overt  act  to  vrove  the  compassiog 
hSs  no  family  to  return  to; — the  affectienate  of  the  kiog^s  d?ath  :ano  as  if  b^  this  mode  of 
partner  of  his  life  has  already  fellen  a  victim  expression  he  bad  not  dbue  enoi^h  to  li^eep 
to  the  surprise  and  horror  which  attended  the  the  ideas  asunder,  and  fVom  abundant  regard 
scene  now  transacting.— But  let  thai  melao-    fur  the  rights  and  liberties  efthe  sulject,  he 
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(PKrt  4iU  1Q  PBPiVii  Mo/  contpirac^  ;  ar^d  tK^ 
tM  oocrt  act  to  prove  ^cA  d^tign,  it  un  overt 
4ct  TO  ?BQV^  f  A«  eompnuing  of  the  death  of 
i\t  king,^    The  language  of  l,hia  sentenc« 
labours  10  the  ear  from  the  eicesiive  ^autiou 
of  the  writer; — afraid  that  his  readier  should 
juoip  too  fast  to  his  conclusion  upon  a  sghjcct 
Of  such  awful  nM)DBent|  he  pulls  him  ba^k,  afier 
he  has  read  that  a  conspiracy  to  iropri^on  thq 
^^  U  an  Qverfi  act  to  prove  the  coropassiug 
of  nis  death*  and  sa^s  to  him,  but  recollect 
that  there  must  be  ^  overt  act  to  psovc,  iq 
the  first  place*  ikat  •ontpiracy  to  impri^n  tk^ 
&tng,  ana  even  then  that  intentm  tg  imprison 
kirn  to  tnanifetled  by  the  overt  ac/|  is  but  m  its 
turn  an  overt  act  to  pbove  the  connpassing  or 
iotentiiin  to  destroy  the  king. — Nor  does  the 
peat  aadbeoevoieot  Hale  rest  even  herCibut 
afler  this  almost  tedious  perspicuitv,  he  be- 
^na  Ae  next  sentence  with  tbis  fresh  caution 
and  lijsltationi  '*  But  then  thU  ipH*t  (e  tn/eod^ 
€d  of  a  eonspiracv  fOKGJiiLY  to  detain  oAd  itn^ 
priaou  the  lubigJ*    What  then  b  a  conspiracy 
ibrcibly  to  imprison  the  king  ? — surely  it  can 
k'equire  no  explanation :  it  can  only  be  a  direct 
machination  to  seize  and  detain  his  pbrsov 
by  rebellious  force. — ^WiU  this  expression  be 
satisfied  by  9  conspiracy  to  seize  $pecuhtiveljf 
unon  his  authority  h^  tlie  publication,  ^  ptrnt- 
paietif  which,  hy  the  mculcation  of  republican 
principles,  may  in  the  eventual  circufation  of 
9  cour«9  of  years,  perhaps  in  a  course  of  cen- 
^ries,  in  this  kir^g^s  time,  or  in  the  time  of  a 
remote  Successor,  debauch  meu*s  minds  fron? 
the  £ngUsh  constitution^  and,  by  the  destruc*- 
tiun  of  monarchy,  involve  the  life  of  the  mo- 
narch ?' — Will  any  man  say  Ui^t  this  is  wh^  I 
the  law  means  by  a  conspiracy  against  the 
king's   government,  supposing  even  that  a 
cons|ttracy  against  his  government  were  sy- 
nonimous  with  9  design  upon  his  life  ?  Can 
any  case  be  produced  where  a  person  has  been 
found  guilty  of  high  treason  under  tbis  branch 
of  Uie  statute,  where  no  war  has  been  actually 
levied,  unless  where  the  conspiracy  has  been 
a  forcible  invasion  of  the  king's  personal  li- 
berty or  security?    X  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
a  conspiracy  to  levy  war  may  not,  in  many 
instances,  be  laid  as  an  overt  act  of  compass- 
iBg  the  king's  death,  because  the  war  may  be 
mediately  or  immediately  pointed  distinctly 
to  his  destruction  or  captivitv  ;  and  as  lord 
Hale  truly  says,  "  small  is  the  distance  be- 
Inreeo  the  prisons  and  graves  of  Princes." — 
But  multiply  the  instances  as  you  will,  still 
the  principle  presents  itself.— «^The  truth  of 
this  very  maxim,  built  upon  experience,  ren- 
ders OB  f>wrt  act  of  this  description  rational 
and  competent  evidence  to  be  left  to  a^y  of 
a  design  against  the  king*sUfe;  but  it  noes 
not^thare£uFe^change  the  nature  of  the  crime, 
imr  wautoit  any  court  to  declsire  the  overt  act 
Id  be  Ipigally  and  conclusively  indicative  of  the 
tcaitorous  intention;  because,  if  this  be  once 
gdmittfd  Ip  he  law,pmd  the  jury  are  bound  to 
toA  Ihr  tceM0n  upon  their  heUef  pf  the  ex- 
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btence  ^  the  overt  act,  the  trial  by  the  coun- 
try is  at  an  end,  and  tne  iudjges  are  armed  with 
an  arbitrary  uncontrollable  dominion  ovet 
the  lives  and  liberties  of  the  nation. 

Gentlemen.  I  will  now  proceed  to  show( 
vpu  that  the  aoctrines  which  I  am  insisting  oil 
have  been  held  by  all  the  great  judges  ofthis 
coimtry,  in  even  the  worst  of  times,  and  that 
they  are,  besides,  not  at  all  peculiar  to  thq 
case  of  high  treason,  but  pervade  the  whole 
sysiem  ofthe  criminal  law.  Mr.  Justice  Fos^ 
ter,  so  jnst!y  celebrated  for  his  writings,  lay^ 
,  down  tne  rme  thus : — It  may  be  l^id  £)wn  as 
a  general  rule,  that  **  indictments  fbunde4 

VVOV  PEN  At  STATUTES,  ESPECIALLY  TH^ 
MOST  P£NAL,  muti  pursue  the  statute  to  of 
to  bring  the  party  prithin  i/."  ^And  this  gene- 
pi  rule  is  so  expressly  allowed  to  have  place 
in  high  treason,  that  it  is  admitted  on  all 
hands,  that  an  indictment  would  be  radically 
and  incurably  bad,  unless  it  charged  the  com- 
passing ofthe  Icing's  death,  as  the  leading  and 
fundamental  averment,  and  unless  it  formally 
charged  the  overt  act  to  be  committed  in  order 
to  effectuate  the  traitorous  purpose.  Nobody 
ever  denied  this  proposition ;  and  the  present 
indictment  is  framed  accordingly.  Now  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  if  the  benignity  of  the 

general  law  requires  this  precision  in  the  in- 
ictment,  the  proof  must  be  correspondingly 
precise,  for  otherwise  the  subject  would  de- 
rive no  benefit  firom  the  strictness  of  the  in- 
dictment; the  strictness  of  which  can  have  no 
other  meaning  in  law  or  common  sense,  than 
the  protection  of  the  prisoner ;  for  if,  thougt^ 
the  indictment  must  directly  charge  a  breach 
of  the  very  LETTEaof  the  statute,  the  prisoner 
could,  nevertheless,  be  convicted  by  evidence 
not  amounting  to  a  breach  of  the  letter,  the^ 
the  strictness  of  the  indictment  would  not 
only  be  no  protection  to  the  prisoner,  but  ^ 
direct  violation  of  the  first  principles  of  jus- 
tice criminal  and  civil,  which  c^ll  universally 
for  the  proof  of  all  materinl  averments  iti 
every  legal  proceeding. — But  Mr.  Justice  Fo^ 
ter  expressly  adverts  to  the  necessary  severity 
of  proof,  as  well  as  of  charge — for  he  say^ 
that  "  although  a  case  is  brou^t  within  th0 
reaton  of  a  penal  statute,  and  Within  the  mi^ 
chief  io  be  prevenXed,  yet,  if  it  does  not  come 
within  the  unequivocal  /ef/er,  the  benignity 
of  the  law  interposcth.''  If  the  law  then  bp 
thus  severe  in  the  interpretation  of  every  pe- 
nal proceeding,  even  down  to  an  action  for 
the  killing  of  a  hare  or  a  partridge,  are  its 
constructions  only  to  be  enlarged  and  exten({- 
ed  as  to  the  statute  of  hi^h  treason,  althougfi 
the  single  object  of  passing  it  was  to  guard 
against  constructions  f 
Gentlemen^  the  reason  of  the  thing  is  s^ 

{>a1pably  and  mvincibly  in  favour  ofthis  ana- 
ogy,  that  it  never  met  with  a  direct  opposi- 
tion, llie  attorney-general  himself  distinctly 
admits  it  in  one  port  of  his  address  to  you, 
though  he  seems  to  deny  it  in  another.— I 
hope  that  when  I  state  one  port  of  his  speech 
to  he  in  diaooetricol  ppposition  to  ano^her^  he 
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>rill  not  suppose  that  I  attribute  the  incousja- 
tency  to^any  defect,  either  in  his  uudentand- 
ing  or  his  lieart ;  far  from  it — it  arises,  I  am 
convinced,  from  some  of  the  aujthorities  QOt 
being  sufficiently  understood. 

In  the  beginning  of  bis  speech  he  admits 
that  the  evidence  must  be  satibfuctory  and 
convincuig  as  to  th,e  intention;  but  in  tlie  lat- 
ter part  he  seems,  as  it  were,  to  take  off  the 
effect  of  that  admission.  I  wish  to  give  you 
the  very  words.  I  took  them  down  at  the 
time ;  and  if  J  do  not  slate  them  correctly, 
I  desire  to  be  co^'ected.  *'  I  moslt  dis* 
tinctly  disavow,*'  said  my  liopourable  friend, 
**  every  case  of  construction.  I  most  dis> 
tinctly  disavow  any  like  case  of  treason  not 
y'ithin  the  letter  of  the  statute.  I  most  dis- 
^uctly  disavow  cumulative  treason.  I  most 
distinctly  disavow  enhancing  guilt  b;^  parity 
of  reasou.  The  question  undoubtedly  is,  whe- 
ther the  proof  be  full  and  satisf^^ctorj^  to  your 
reasons  and  consciences  that  the  prisoner  is 

§uilty  of  the  treason  of  compassing  theking^s 
catn.''  Gentlemen,  I  hope  that  this  >viUaI- 
vrays  with  equal  honour  be  admitted.  Now 
Jet  us  see  how  the  rest  of  the  leaned  gentlc- 
pian's  speech  falls  in  with  this. — For  he  goes 
on  to  say,  that  it  is  by  no  means  necessarv  that 
the  distinct,  spccihc  intention  should  pre- 
exist the  overt  act.  "If  the  overt  act,"  says 
lie,  **  be  deliberately  committed,  it  is  a  com- 
passing.'* But  how  so,  if  the  intention  be  ad- 
tnitted  to  be  the  treason  f  What  benefit  is  ob- 
tained by  the  rigorous  demand  of  the  statute, 
that  the  compassing  of  the  king's  death  shall 
be  charged  hy  the  indictment  as  the  crime 
if  a  crime  diflertnt,  or  short  of  it,  can  be  sub- 
stituted for  it  in  the  proof*,  and  how  can  the  sta- 
tute of  Richard  2nd  DC  said  to  he  re  pealed,  which 
inade  it  high  treason  to  compass  to  depose  the 
Jcingyindepcndently  of  intention  upon  his  life, 
if  the  law  shall  declare,  notwithstanding  the 
repeal,  that  they  are  synonimous  terms,  and 
that  the  one  cowcLtsivELY  involves  the  other? 
Gentlemen,  if  we  examine  the  most  promi- 
nent cases,  which  have  come  in  judgment  be- 
fore judges  of  the  most  unquestionable  autho- 
rity ana  after  the  constitution  had  become 
fixed,  you  will  find  every  thing  that  1  have 
been  saying  to  you  justified  and  confirmed. 
^  The  first  great  State  Trial,  after  the  revolu- 
tion, was  the  case  of  sir  John  Freind,*  a  con- 
spirator in  the  assassination  plot.  Sir  John 
Treind  was  indicted  for  compassing  and  ima- 
gining the  death  of  king  >\- illiam ;  and  the 
overt  acts  charged,  and  principally  relied  on, 
•were,  first,  the  sending  Mr.  Charnock  into 
Trance  to  king  James,  to  desire  him  to  per- 
suade the  French  king  to  send  forces  over  to 
Great  Britain,  to  levy  war  against,  and  to  de- 
pose the  King,  and  that  Mr.  Charnock  was 
actually  sent ;  and,  secondly,  the  preparing 
men  to  be  levied  to  form  a  corps  to  assist  in 
the  restoration  of  the  Pretender,  and  the  (Ex- 
pulsion of  king  William,  of  which  sir  John 

*  See  his  case  in  this  Collection^  Vol.  13,  p.  1. 
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Frcind  was  to  be  colonel.— In  this  oise,  if  the  f 
proofs  were  not  to  be  wholly  discredited,  and 
the  overt  acts  were  consequently  eBtablished. 
they  went  rationally  to  convince  the  mind  of 
every  man  of  the  pre-existing  intention  to 
destroy  ^he  kine. — ^1  he  conspiracy  was  not  to 
do  an  act  whicn,  though  it  might  lead  even* 
<ttii//y  and  Mpteulatively  to  the  king's  death, 
might  not  be  ybraren  or  deugned\y  those 
who  conspired  together: — the  conspiracy  was 
not  directed  to  an  event,  probably  leading  to 
another,  and  a  different  one,  and  from  the 
hapiiening  of  which  second,  a  third  still  difie- 
rent  might  be  engendered,  which  third  might 
again  lead  in  its  consequences  to  a  fourth  state 
of  things,  which  mighty  in  the  revolution  of 
events,   bring  on  tlie  death   of  the    king, 
though  never  comttasud  or  imagined  r-r-Freinirs 
conspiracy,  on  tne  contrary,  nad  for  its  dirtei 
and  imtnediaie  object  the  restoration  of  the 
Pretender  to  the  throne,  by  the  junctbn  of 
foreign  and  rebellious  force.    In  my  opinion 
(and  I  am  not  more  disposed  than  others  to 
push  things  beyond  their  mark  in  the  admi* 
ni^tration  of  crmunal  justice),  sir  John  Freind, 
if  the  evidence  acainst  him  found  credit  with 
the  jury,  could  nave  no  possible  defence; 
since  the  evidence  went  directly  to  prove  the 
despatch  of  Charnock  to  France,  under  his 
direction,  to  invite  the  French  king  to  bring 
over  the  Pretender  into  England,  and  to  place 
him  on  the  throne. — ^The  intention,  therefore, 
of  sir  John  Freind  to  cut  oflf  king  WiUiam^ 
was  a  clear  inference  from  the  ove^t  act  in 
question ;    not  an  inference  of  law  for  the 
Court,  but  of  Jact  for  the  jury,  under  the 
guidance  of  plain  common  sense;  because  the 
consequence  of  the  Pretender's  re^inins  the 
throne  must  have  been,  the  attainder  ofking 
M' illiam  by  act  of  parliament.*— Some  gentle- 
men seem  to  look  as  if  they  thought  not— but 
I  should  be  glad  to  hear  the  position  contra- 
dicted —I  repeat,  that  if  the  Pretender  had 
heen  restoreu,  as  king  of  England^  the  legal 
consequence  would    have  been,    that    king 
William  would  have  been  a  traitor  and  aa 
usurper,  and  subject  as  such  to  be  tried  at  the 
Old  Bailey,  or  wherever  else  the  king,  who 
took  his  place,  thought  fit  to  brins  nim  to 
judgment. — From  these  premises,  tnrreforey 
there  could  be  no  di0iculty  of  inferring  the 
intention ;  and,  therefore,  if  ever  a  case  existed, 
where,  from  the  clearness  of  the  inference, 
the  province  of  the  jury  might  have  been 
overlooked,  and  the  overt  act  confounded  with 
the  treason,  it  was  in  the  instance  of  Frcind ; 
but  so  far  was  this  from  being  the  case,  that 
you  will  find,  on  the  contrary,  every  thing  I 
have  been  saying  to  you,  since  I  began  to 
address  you,  summed  up  and  confirmed  by 
.  that   most   eminent  magistrate   lord    chief 
Justice  Holt,  who  presided  upon  that  trial. 

He  begins  thus  :— "  Gentlemen  qf  thejwv^ 
look  ye,  the  treason  that  is  mentioned  in  the 
indictment  is  conspiring,  compassing,  andmO' 
gining  the  death  qf  the  king.  To  prove  tee 
coNsrx&Acr  janh  desigjt  of  the  Kin^t  DEAJH, 
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iwo  principal  avert  acts  are  intisted  anP    He  |  to  get  it  repeated;  Mm  i$  a  levying  t^ar^  and 


docs  not  consider  the  overt  act  of  conspiracy 
And  consultation  to  be  the  trea$on,'btxi  evidence 
^as  it  undoubtedly  was  io  that  case)  to  prove 
the  compassing  the  death.    The  chief  justice 
then  states  the  two  overt  act»  above  men- 
tioned, and  sums  up  the  evidence  for  aiMl 
i^inst  the  prisoner,  and  leaves  the  intention 
to  the  jury  as  matter  of  fact, — For  it  is  not  till 
afterwards  that  he  comes  to  answer  the  pri- 
soner's objection  in  point  of  law,  as  the  chief 
justice  in  terms  puts  it — '•  there  is  another 
thing,"  said  lord  chief  justice  Holt,  *•  he  did 
insist  upon,  and  that  IS  matter  op  law. 
The  statute  %5th  Edward  III.  vas  read,  which 
is  the  great  statute  abmt  treasons,  and  that  does 
contain  divers  species  of  treason,  and  declares 
what  shall  be  treason  :  one  treason  is  the  com- 
passing and  imagining  the  death  of  the  king ; 
another  is  the  levying  war.    Now  jays  he**  (\.  e. 
Frein'd),'  **  here  is  no  war  acttuUly  levted ; 
and  a  bare  conspiracy  to  levy  war^  does  not 
come  within  the    law    against    treason.*'    To 
pause  here  a  little ;  Freind's  argument  was 
this — whatever  my  intentions  might  be — 
whatever  my  object  of  levying  war  might 
have  been — whatever  might  have  been  my 
design  to  levy  it — however  the  destruction  of 
the  king  might  have  been  effected  by  my 
4;onspiracy,  if  it  had  gone  on — and  however  it 
might  have  be«n  m^  intention  that  it  should, 
—it  is  not  treason  within  the  25Xh  of  Edward 
III. — ^To  which  UoK  replied,  a  little  incor- 
rectly in  language,  but  right  in  substance — 
•*  Note  for  that  I  must  tell  you,  if  there  be  only 
a  conspiracy  to  levy  war,  it  is  sot  treason  ;*'  t.  e. 
it  is  not  a  substantive  treason :  it  is  not  a 
treason  in  the  abstract.    **  But  if  the  design 
and  conspiracy  be  either  to  kill  the  king,  or  to 
depose  him,  or  imprison  him,  or  put  any  force  or 
restraint  upon  htm,**  i.  e.  personal  restraint  by 
force,  **  and  the  way  of  effecting  these  purposes 
IS  BY  I.EVYIN0  A  WAR;  there  the  conspiracy 
a^d  consultation,  to  levy  war  for  that  purpose, 
is  high  treason,  though  no  war  be  levied :  for 
such^  consultation  and  conspiracy  is  an  overt 
ACT  PROVING  the  compassing  the  death  of  the 
king."    But  what  sort  of  war  is  it,  the  bare 
Conspiracy  to  levy  which,  is  an  overt  act  to 
prove  a  design  against  the  king's  life,  though 
no  war  be  actually  levied  ?    Gentlemen,  lord 
•Holt  himself  illustrates  this  matter  so  clearly, 
that  if  I  had  any  thing  at  stake  short  of  the 
honour  and  life  of  the  prisoner,  I  might  sit 
down  as  soon  as  I  had  read  it : — for  if  one  did 
not  know  it  to  be  an  extract  from  an  ancient 
trial,  one  would  say  it  was  admirably  and  ac- 
curately written  for  the  present  purpose. — It 
is  a  sort  of  prophetic  bird's  eye  view  of  what 
we  are  engaged  m  at  this  moment : — **  there 
may  be  war  levied  (continues  lord  Holt  in 
Freind's  case)  without  any  design  upon  the 
icing's  person,  which,  i/' actually  levied,  is 
high  treason,  though  purposing  and  designing 
such  a  levying  of  war  is  not  so.  As  for  example : 


freoJOTI,  THOUGH TUE PITRPOSTNO  AND  DESIONtNO 

OF  IT  IS  NOT  SO.  So  whcn  they  endeavour,  t» 
great  numbers,  with  force,  tomake  reformation 
of  their  own  heads,  without  pursuing  the  methods 
of  the  law,  that  is  a  levying  war,  but  the  pur** 
pose  and  DESIGN  ing  IS  NOT  SO.  But  if  there 
be,  as  I  told  you,  a  purpose  and  design  to  des* 
TROT  the  King,  and*'  (not  or  to  depose  him, 
but  and  to  depose  him) ''  to  depose  him  from  hit 
throne,  which  is  proposed  and  designed  to  be 
effected  by  war  thai  is  to  be  levied  ;  such  a  cou' 
spiracy  and  consultation  to  lew  war  for  the 
BRINGING  this  TO  pASs''(i.  e.  lor  bringing  the 
king's  death  to  pass)  **  is  an  overt  act  of  high 
treason.  So  that,  gentlemen,  as  to  that  direction 
which  he  makes,  IN  POINT  OF  LAW,  Uisof 
no  force,  if  there  be  evidence  sufficient  to  conf 
vince  you  that  he  did  conspire  to  levy  war  FOR 
SUCH  AN  END.''  And  he  concludes  by 
again  leavfng  the  intention  expressly  to  the 
jury. 

ItlSTBE  END  THEREFORE  FOR  WHICH  theWRF 

is  to  be  levied,  and  not  the  conspiracy  to  do 
any  act  which  the  law  considers  as  a  levying 
of  war,  that  constitutes  an  overt  act  of  treason 
against  the  king's  life.— The  most  rebellious 
movements  towards  a  reform  in  government, 
not  directed  aeainst  iheking^s  person,  willnot, 
according  to  lord  Holt,  suppnort  the  charge 
before  you. — I  might  surround  the  House  of 
Commons  with  fifty  thousand  men,  for  the  ex* 
press  purpose  of  forcing  them,  by  duress,  to 
repeal  any  law  that  is  offensive  to  me,  or  to 
pass  a  bill  for  altering  elections,  without  being 
a  possible  object  of  this  prosecution.— Under 
the  other  branch  of  the  statute,  I  might  indeed 
be  convicted  of  levying  war,  but  not  of  cora> 
passing  the  king's  death ;  and  if  I  only  con* 
spired  and  meditated  this  rising  to  repeal  laws 
by  rebellion,  I  could  be  convicted  ot  nothing 
but  a  high  misdemeanor.— I  would  ^ive  my 
friends  the  case  upon  a  special  verdict,  and 
let  them  hang  me  if  they  could. — How  much 
more  might  I  give  it  them  if  the  conspiracy 
imputed  was  not  to  effect  a  reform  by  violence, 
but,  as  in  the  case  before  us,  by  pamphlets 
and  speeches,  which  might  produce  universal 
suffrage,  which  universal  suffrage  might  eat 
out  and  destroy  aristocracy,  which  destruction 
might  lead  to  the  fall  of  monarchy,  and,  in 
the  end,  to  the  death  of  the  king.— Gentle^ 
men,  if  the  cause  were  not  too  serious,  I 
should  liken  it  to  the  play  with  which  we 
amuse  our  children.    **  This  is  tlie  cow  with 
the  crumpledy  horn,  which  gored  the  dog, 
that  worried  the  cat,  that  ate  the  rat,"  &c. 
ending  in  the '<  house  which  Jack  built." 

I  do  ther^re  maintain,  upon  the  express 
authority  of  lord  Holt,  that,  to  convkt  a  pri*> 
soner,  charged  with  this  treason,  it  is  abso* 
lutely  necessary  that  you  should  be  satined 
of  his  intention  against  the  king's  life,  a$ 
charged  in  the  indictment^  and  that  no  deaigil 
a^inst  the  king's  government  will  even  Imb  a 


ff  persons  do  assemble  themselves,  and  act  with    legal  overt  act  to  be  left  to  a  jury  as  the  evi« 
jorcef  in  opposition  to  some  laWf  and  hope  thereby'  denceof  such  an  intention  (much  less  the 
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^tnott  ^i^  jcif^«    Th«  case  of  )ora  Gaorgf; 
Gocdaa*  U  opposed  to  tkifr  «»  a  bigh  andin^ 
teo  dccJMQo;  and  the  afttornev  general  dea- 
cended  indeed  to  a  very  humble  and  lowl^ 
authority,  wh^  be  soMgtU  to  roaiotain  bi$ 
argMmeaibymy  owaapeech,  as  oonasel  for 
thai  uofoctuoaie  person.    The  passa^  of  it 
alluded  to  Ilea  at  Ihia  moment  before  me ; 
aad  I  shall  repeat  it,  and  re^roaiotain  it  to- 
dajT — But  let  tt  first  be  recoUeoted,  tihat  lor4 
George  Gordon  was  not  indicted  fpx  com* 
passing  or  ieoagjlDin?  the  king's  death,  under 
the  first  branch  of  toe  statute,  but  for  levying 
lOar  under  the  second.    It  never  indeed  en* 
tared  into  the  concepiioii  of  anv  man  Uviogp 
thaJt  such  an  indictment  coiud  have  been 
Bumtained,  or  attempted  against  him :  I  ap- 
ymi  ts  one  of  your  lordships  now  present,  for 
whose  learning  and  capacity  I  have  thf  gii^at- 
est  and  hiehest  respect,  and  who  sat  upon 
that  trials  that  it  was  not  insinuated  from  the 
bar,  much  less  adjudged  by  the  Court,  that 
the  evidence  had  «»«  bettring  upon  the  first 
Irtnck  of' trtamn,-^!  Know  that  I  may  safely 
appeal  to  Mr.  Justice  Builer  for  the  Uuth  of 
this  assertion ;  and  nothins  surely  in  the  pas- 
sage from  ifky  address  to  the  jury,  has  the  re* 
motest  allusion  to  assimilate  a .  cons  piracy 
against  the  king's  government  (collateral  to 
his  person)  with  a  treason  against  his  life. — 
My  words  were,  "  Tq  compoa  or  imagine  ike 
death  of  ike  king  ;  such  imagination,  or  pur- 
pose of  the  mind,  visible  only  to  its  great  Au- 
thor, being  manifested  by  some  open  act ;  an 
institution  obviously  directed,  not  only  to  the 
securi^  of  hie  natural  person,  but  to  the  sta*- 
bility  of  the  ^^vernmeot;    the  life  of  the 
prince  being  so  mtorwoven  with  the  constitur 
tion  of  the  state,  that  an  attempt  to  destroy 
the  one,  is  juoUy  iield  to  be  a  reoellious  con« 
spiracy  a^amst  the  other."t 

What  m  this  but  to  say  that  the  king's  sacred 
life  is  guarded  by  higher  sanctions  than  the 
ordinaipf  laws,  beeause  of  its  more  inseparable 
conneuon  with  the  public  security,  and  that 
an  attempt  to  desPtroy  it  is  th6r^ore  made 
treaaon  against  the  state  ?  But  the  attorney 
general  is,  I  am  sure,  too  correct  in  his  logic 
to  say»  that  the  converse  of  the  proposition  is 
thereiforfi  nwintained,  and  that  an  attack  upoo 
the  kind's  authority,  without  design  upon  his 
person,  is  aflu-med  by  the  same  expression  to 
ne  treason  against  his  life. — His  correct  and 
enktged  mind  is  inoapable  of  such  confusion 
ofid«M. 

Bat  it  is  tiooe  to  oiiit  what  fell  from  mo  opoo 
Ibis  occasion^  in  oraer  to  examine  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Court;  and  to  clothe  myself  wiUi 
the  authority  of  that  great  and  venerable  m^ 
gistratei  whose  memory  will  always  be  dear 

to  rac^  not  only  from  the  €mineot  services  he 

- — • — ■ —  I  ~    '    -  - 1    ■  - 

*  See  it  in  this  CollectUAn,  Vol.  Si,  p.  485. 
t  See  Mr.  Bcskine'a  speech  forlool  Otor^ 
Gordoo^  ent^.  Vol  aj,  p.  S86L 


xeadered  to  his  country  in  the  administration 
of  her  justice,  but  on  account  of  th^  pexsom 
regard  and  reverence  I  had  £[>r  him  whea 
livmg. 

Lord  Maosfield,  in  delivering  the  law  to 
the  jury  upon  lord  George  Goraon's  trial  (X 
appeal  to  the  trial  itself,  and  to  Mr.  Justico 
BtHler^now  present,  who  aigreed  in  the  judg- 
ment)»  expressljr  dlstiaguished  between  the 
safely  provided  for  the  king's  naturml  persou^ 
by  the  first  branch  of  the  statute,  and  the  se* 
curity  pf  his  executive  power  under  the  se-» 
cond.    That  great  judge  never  had  an  iies^ 
that  the  ntUurul  person  of  the  king,  and  th^ 
wtqfeetv  of  the  lung,  were  the  same  thin^  nor 
that  the  treasons  against  them  were  synooix 
mous :  he  knew,  on  the  contrary,  for  he  knew 
all  that  was  to  be  known,  that  as  $Hb$tanti^ 
crimes  they  never  bsd  been  blended.    I  will 
read  his  own  words  :--**  There  aro  tvo  kinds 
of  levyiog  war  :-^e  against  the  perton  or 
the  kixi^ :  to  imprison,  to  dethrone,  or  to  kil} 
him ;  or  to  make  him  change  meastu^^  or 
remove  couoaelUwa  :-^the  other,  which  is  said 
to  be  levied  against  the  mftjesi^  of  the  king* 
or,  in  other  words,  against  him  in  his  reg^ 
capacity :  as  when  a  multitude  rise  and  as^ 
semble  to  attain  by  ibrce  and  violence  any 
object  of  a  general  public  nature ;  that  is 
levviog  war  against  toe  maie^ty  of  the  king; 
ana  most  reasonably  so  held^  because  it  tends 
to  dissolve  all  the  bonds  of  society,  to  destrov 
property  and  to  overturn  government ;   anc^ 
by  force  of  arms,  to  restrain  the  king  from 
reigning  according  to  law."*    But  tlien  ob» 
^1*^1  gentlemen,  the  war  intut  be  actuaUg 
levied;  and  here  again  I  appeal  to  Mr.  Jus- 
tice  Builer,  for  the  words  of  lord  Mansfield, 
expressly  referring  for  what  he  said  to  tho 
authority  of  lord  Holt,  in  sir  John  Freind's 
ca5e,already  cited :  ''  Lord  chief  justlceHolt,  in 
sir  John  Freind*s  case,  says : — *  If  persons  do 
'  assemble  themselves  and  act  with  force,  in 
'  opposition  to  some  law  which  they  think  in- 
'  convenient,  and  hope  thereby  to  get  it  re^ 
'  pealed,  this  is  a  levying  war  and  treason,' 
In  the  present  casef  it  does  not  rest  iipon  an 
implication  that  thev  hoped  by  oppesilion  to 
a  law  to  get  it  repealed ;  but  the  prosecutioQ 
proceeds  upon  the  direct  ground,  that  the  ohr 
jcct  was,  by  force  and  violence,  to  covipel  th# 
legislature  to  repeal  a  law;    and  tliereforo^ 
without  any  doubt,  I  tell  you  the  joint  opinion 
of  us  all,  that,  if  this  multitude  assembled, 
with  intent  bjf  acts  of  force  wid  violence^  to 
compel  the  legislature  to  repeal  a  law,  it  is 
high  treason."^      Let  these  words  of  Ior4 
M!ansfield  be  taken  down,  and  then  show  mo 
the  man^  let  his  rank  anu  capacity  be  what 
they  may,  who  ca^  remove  me  iVom  the  fouiv- 
dation  on  which  I  stand,  when  I  maintain 


*  See  lord  George  Gordon's  case,  Vol.  21^ 
p.  644  of  this  Collection. 

t  Lord  George  Gordon's,  then  on  trial. 

t  See  the  case  of  lord  George  GonlQn|,fiPiCe 
Vol  ftl,  p.  644. 
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ihat  a  consplmcy  to  levy  war  for  ihc  objects 
of  reformation,  \s  tiot  only  not  the  high  trea- 
son IrhaTged  by  this  indictment,  when  not  di- 
rectly pomted  against  the  king's  person,  but 
that  even  the  actual  levying  it  would  not 
amount  to  the  constitution  of  %e  crime.  But 
this  is  the  least  material  part  of  ford  Mans- 
field's judgment,  as  applicable  to  the  present 
question ;  for  he  expressly  considers  the  iw- 
TEKrroN  of  the  prisoner,  whatever  be  the  act 
of  treason  alleged  against  him,  to  be  all  in  all. 
— So  far  from  holmng  the  probable  or  even 
hievitiible  consequence  of  tne  thing  done  as 
constituting  the  quality  of  the  act,  he  pro- 
uouoces  them  to  be  nothing  as  separated  nom 
the  criminal  iesign  to  nrodoce  tnem. — Lord 
George  Gordon  assembled  an  immense  mul- 
titude around  the  Hou^e  of  Commons,  a  sys- 
tem so  opposite  to  that  of  the  persons  accused 
before  this  commission,  that  it  appears  from 
the  evidence  they  woutd  not  even  allow  a 
man  to  come  amongst  them,  because  he  had 
been  lord  George's  attorney.— The  Lords  and 
Commons  were  absolutely  blockaded  in  the 
chambers  of  Parliament;  and  if  control  was 
^e  intention  of  the  prisoner,  it  must  be 
wholly  immaterial  what  were  the  deliberations 
that  were  to  be  controlled ;  whether  it  was 
the  continuance  of  Roman  Catholics  under  pe- 
nal laws,  the  repeal  of  the  septennial  act,  or 
a  total  chaneeofthe  structure  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  Siat  was  the  object  of  violence, — 
the  attack  upon  the  legislature  of  the  coun- 
try would  have  been  the  same.  That  the 
multitude  were  actaaltv  assembled  round  the 
Houses,  and  brought  there  by  the  prisoner,  it 
Was  impossible  for  me  as  his  counsel  even  to 
think  of  denying,  nor  that  their  tumultuous 
proo^ings  were'  not  in  effect  productive  of 
ereat  intimidation,  and  even  danger,  to  the 
Lords  and  Commons,  in  the  exercise  of  their 
authority : — neither  did  I  venture  to  question 
'the  law,  that  the  assembling  the  multitude 

Jor  thatpurvose^  was  levying  vmr  within  the 
Statute.— Upon  these  focts,  therefore,  applied 
to  the  doctrines  we  have  heard  upon  this 
trial,  there  would  have  been  noting  in  lord 

.  Ceorge  Gordon's  case  to  try ;  be  must  have 
been  mstantly  without  controversy,  convicted. 

'  But  lord  Mansfield  did  not  say  to  the  jury  (ac- 

[  cording  to  the   doctrines    that    have  been 

*  broached  here^,  that  if  they  found  the  multi- 
,  lade  assembleo  by  the  prisoner,  were  in  fact 
'  palMbly  intimidating^  and  controlling  the 
'  parnaroent  in  the  exercise  of  their  fimcttons,  he 
.  was  guilty  of  high  treason,  whatever  his  inten- 

tiont  migfd  have  6c»i.^He  did  not  tell  them 
that  the  inevitMe  conteguence  of  assembling 
a  hundred  thousand  people  round  the  legisla- 
ture, being  a  contnU  on  their  proceedings, 
^  was  therQore  a  levying  war.  though  coUccted 

*  from  fblly  and  rashness,  without  the  intentUm 
of  violence  or  control.— If  this  had  been  the 

'  doctrine  of  lord  Mansfield,  there  would  (as  I 
'  said  before)  have  been  nothing  to  tiy ;  for  I 
'  admitted  in  terms,  that  his  conduct  was  the 

extiemity  ofmshnesB,  audtouDy  incoQ^steni 


with  his  rank  iii  the  country,  and  bis  stMiM 
as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commoas.— ^ 
But  the  venerable  magistrate  never  for  a  mo- 
ment lost  sight  of  the  grand  ruling  principio 
of  criminal  justice,  tteit  crimes  can  have  no 
seat  but  hi  the  mind ;'  and  npMi  tlie prist  nsr's 
mteTttitm,  and  upon  his  intention  ahie,  fae  'ex- 
pressly left,  the  whole  matterto  the  jury,  with 
the  following  directions,  whidi  I  shall  read 
verbatim  from  the  trial : 

'*  Having  premised  these  several  pvoposi* 
tions  and  pmciples,  the  subfect  mailer  for 
your  consklerafcion  naturally  reaeltee  itself 
mto  two  points : 

"  First,  Whether  this  miiltitode  did  aisem** 
ble  and  commit  acts  of  violence,  wi^  imeiil  to 
terrif}'  and  compel  the  le^islstum  to  Mpeal 
the  act  cslled  sirGeorge  Savi^e's. — ^If  upon  this 
point  your  opinion  shoald  be  in  the  Aegathre^ 
that  makes  an  end  of  the  whole,  and  tm  -pri- 
soner ought  to  be  acquitted ;  but  if  yocrr  opi* 
nion  should  be,  that  the  intent  &f  tAi$  muki* 
tude,  and  the  violence  they  committed,  was 
to  force  a  repeal,  there  arises  a  second ]K)int> 

**  Whether  the  prisoner  at  the  bar'incitedy 
encouraged,  promoted,  or  assisted  in  rainne 
this  insurrection,  and  the  terror  th^  canried 
with  them,  with  the  irtemt  of  foreaag  a 
repeal  of  this  law. 

**  Upon  these  two  pomts,  which  you  will 
call  your  attention  to,  depends  the  fate  of  this 
trial ;  for  if  either  ^e  multitude  had  no  jmcJI 
intent,  or  suppomg  they  had,  if  the  prhtmet 
was  no  cause,  did  not  excite,  and  took  no  part 
in  conducting,  counselliug,  or  fomenting  the 
insurrection,  the  prisoner  ought  to  be  ac 
quitted :  and  there  is  no  pretence  that  heper- 
sonally  concurred  in  any  act  of  violence.*^ 

1  therefore  consider  the  case  of  lord  George 
Gordon,  as  a  direct  authority  in  my  favour. 

To  show  that  a  conspiracy  to  depose  the 
king,  independently  of  ulterior  intention 
against  his  life,  is  high  treason  withm  the 
statute,  the  attorney  general  next  supposes 
that  traitors  had  conspired  to  depose  king 
William,  but  still  to  preserve  him  as  stadt- 
holder  in  Holland,  and  asks  whether  that  ton* 
spiracy  would  not  be  a  compassing  his  death : 
to  that  question  I  answer,  that  it  would  not 
have  been  a  compassing  the  death  of  kine 
William,  provided  the  conspirators  ooda 
have  convmced  the  jury  that  their  fhrm  and 
bond  fide  intention  was,  to  proceed  no  fiuther, 
and  that,  under  that  belief  and  impression, 
the  iury  (as  they  lawfully  might)  had  nega- 
tived by  their  finding,  the  fact  of  the  inten- 
tion against  the  krng*s  natural  existence.—  I 
have  no  doubt  at  all,  that,  upon  that  findme, 
no  judgment  of  treason  could  be  pronouncecT: 
but  the  difficulty  would  be,  to  meet  with  a 
jury,  who,  upon  the  bare  evidence -of  such  a 
conspiracy,  wouM  find  such  a  verdict.  There 
mi^ht  be  possible  ciivumstances  to  justify 
sucli  a  negative  of  the  intenuon,  but  they 


i^mammm 


•  **  See  lord  George  Gc^tden's  trial,  anti, 
Vol.  «l,pp,  040/647. 
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muBt  collie  ftom  the  priMoer.  *Id  thai  caae 
the  Crowo  would  rest  upon  the  conspiracy  to 
depose^  which  would  be  primA  facie  and 
cogent  evidence  of  the  compassing,  and  leave 
the  bard  task  of  rebutting  it,  on  the  defend- 
unt^  :*-I  say  the  hard  task,  because  the  case 
put  is  of  a  direct  rebellious  force,  acting  against 
the  king ;  not  only  abroffatins;  his  autMrity, 
but  imprisoning  and  expelling  nis  person  from 
the  kingdom.  I  am  not  seeking  to  abuse  the 
reasons  nad  consciences  of  juries  in  the  exa- 
mination of  facts,  but  am  only  resisting  the 
confounding  them  with  arbitrary  propositions 
of  law. 

Gentl^pnen,  I  hope  I  have  now  a  right  to 
consider  that  the  existence  of  the  high  treason 
charged  against  the  unfortunate  man  before 
yoii«  is  a  matter  of  fact  for  your  consideration 
,  upon  the  evidence. — ^To  establish  this  point, 
!has  been  the  scone  of  all  that  you  have  been 
listening  to,  witn  so  much  indulgence  and 
patience.    It  was  my  iuteution  to  have  farther 
t  supported  myself,  by  a  jrreat  many  authori- 
ties, which  I  have  becu  laborious] v  extracting 
,from  the  different  books  of  the  law;    but  I 
find  I  must  pause  here,  lest  I  consume  my 
strength  in  this  preliminary  part  of  the  case, 
.and  leave  the  rest  defective. 

Gentlemen,  the  persons  named  in  the  in- 
dictment, are  charged  with  a  conspiracy  to 
subvert  the  rule,  order,  and  government  of 
this  country;  and  it  is  material  that  you 
should  observe  most  particularly  the  means 
by  which  it  alleges  this  purfNOse  was  to  be  ac- 
complished.^Tne  charge  is  not  of  a  con- 
8pii>u:y  to  hold  the  convention  in  Scotland, 
whkh  was  actually  held  there ;  nor  of  the 
part  they, took  in  its  actual  proceedings ;  but 
the  overt  act,  to  which  all  the  others  are  sub- 
sidiary and  subordinate,  is,  a  supposed  con- 
spiracy to  hold  a  convention  iu  England ,  which 
never  in  fact  was  held ;  and  consequently  all 
tbe  vast  load  of  matter  which  it  has  been  de- 
cided you  should  hear,  that  does  not  imme- 
diately connect  it«>elf  with  tbe  charge  in  ques- 
tion, is  only  laid  before  you  (as  the  Court  has 
repeatedly  expressed  it)  to  prove  that  in  point 
of  fact  such  proceedings  were  had,  the  quality 
of  which  is  for  your  judgment ;  and  as  far, 
and  as  far  only,  as  they  can  be  connected  with 
the  prisoner,  and  the  act  which  he  stands 
charged  with,  to  be  left  to  you,  as  evidence  of 
the  intention  with  which  the  holding  of  the 
second  convention  was  projected. 

This  intektiov  is  therefore  the  whole 
cause — for  the  charge  is  not  the  agreement  to 
hold  a  convention,  which  it  Is  notorious,  self- 
evident,  and  even  admitted  that  they  intended 
to  hold  ;  but  the  agreement  to  hold  it  ybr  the 
purpose  alleged^  f^  attuming  all  the  authority  of 
the  UatCj  and  in  fuUilmeni  <if  the  main  inten^ 
turn  againtt  the  lifo  if  the  king.  Unless, 
therefore,  you  can  collect  this  daii6^  intention 
from  the  evidence  before  you,  the  indictment 
is  not  maintained. 

Gentlemen,  the  charge  being  of  a  con- 
spiracyy  whichy  if  made  out  in  point  of  fact. 


involved  beyond  all  oootroversyi  and  witbia 
the  certain  iinowledse  of  the  conspirators,  the 
lives  of  every  soul  Uiat  was  engaged  in  it ; 
the  first  observation  which  I  slialT  make  to 
you  (because  in  reason  it  oueht  to  precede  all 
others)  is,  that  every  act  done  by  the  pri- 
soners, and  every  sentence  written  b^  them, 
in  the  remotest  degree  connected  with  the 
charge,  or  offered  in  evklence  to  support  it, 
were  done  and  written  in  tbe  public  face  of 
the  worlds — the  transactions  whkh  ponsti^ 
tute  the  whole  body  of  the  proof,  were  not 
those  of  a  day,  but  in  regular  series  for  two 
years  together ;   they  were  not  the  peculiar 
transaction  of  the  prisoners,  but  of  immense 
bodies  of  tlie  king's  subjects,  in  various  parts 
of  the    kingdom,    assembled    without    the 
smallest  reserve,  and  givine  to  the  pubhc, 
through  the  channel  of  the  daily  newspapers, 
a  minute  and  regular  journal  of  their  whole 
proceedings.    Not  a  syllable  have  we  heard 
read,  in  Uie  week's  imprisonment  we  have 
suffered,  that  we  had  not  all  of  us  read  for 
months  and  months  before  the  prosecution 
was  heard  of;   and  which,  if  we  are  not  sufiS* 
cientlv  satiated,  we  may  read  asain  upon  the 
file  ot  every  coffee-hoMse  in  the  kingdom. — It 
is  admitted  disKtioctly  by  the  crown,  that  a  re« 
form  in  the  House  of  (5ommons  is  the  osteor 
sible  purpose  of  all  the  proceedings  laid  before 
you ;  and  that  the  attainment  of  that  object 
onIy«  is  the  grammatical  sense  of  the  great 
body  of  the  written  evidence.^-It  rests  there* 
fore  with  the  crown,  to  show  by  legal  proof 
that  this  06TEMSIBLC  purpose^  and  the  whole 
mass  of  correspondence  upon  the  table,  waa 
only  a  cloak  to  conceal  a  hidden  machination, 
to  subvert  by  force  the  entire  authorities  of  the 
kingdom,  and  to  assume  them  to  themselves. 
Whelher  a  reform  of  parliament  be  a  wise  or 
an  unwise  expedient ;   whether,  if  it  were  ac- 
complished, it  would  uRimately  be  attended 
with  benefits,  or  dan^rs,  to  the  country,  I 
will  not  undertake  to  investigate,  and  for  thi» 
plain  reason ;   becanse  it  is  wholly  foreign  to 
the  subject  before  us.— But  when  we  ace 
trying  the  integrity  of  men*s  intentions,  and 
are  examining  whether  their  complaints  of 
defects  in  the  representation  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  be  bond  fide,  or  only  a  mere  stalk- 
ing-horse for  treason  and  lebelfion,  it  becomes 
a  most  essential  inquiry,  whether  they  be  tbe 
\  first  who  have  uttered  these  complaints  ;^«- 
>  whether  they  have  taken  up  notions  for  Uie 
I  first  time,  which  never  occurred  te  others ; 
'  and  whether,  in  seeking  to  interfere  practi« 
cally  in  an  alteration  of  the  constitntioo,  they 
have  manifested,  by  the  novelty  of  their  con* 
duct,  a  spirit  inconsistent  with  affection  (or 
the  government,  and  subversive  of  ita  autho- 
rity.   Gentlemen,  I,  for  one,  confess  (forX 
think  the  safest  way  of  defending  a  nerson 
,  for  his  life  before  an  enlightened  tribunal,  is  to 
i  defend  him  ingenuously),  I„  for  one,  confess, 
that  if  the  def&ts  in  the  constitution  of  par* 
liament,  which  are  the  subject  of  the  writings^ 
and  the  foundatioa  of  all  the  pfoceedmgs  &« 
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fae  you,  had  neter  occurred  to  other  penooa  i  when  tbeoovpari^oD  comes  to  be-iiiade»  w>tl 


«t  other  times,  or,  if  not  new,  they  had  only 
existed  in  the  history  of  former  coiupiractes, 
I. should  be  afraid  you  would  suspect,  at  least, 
that  the  authors  of  them  were  plotters  of  mis- 
chief. *In  such  %  case  I  should  naturally  ex- 
pect that  you  would  ask  yourselves  tliis  ques- 
tion— ^Why  should  it  occur  to  the  ptisooer  at 
the  bar^  and  to  a  few  others  in  the  year  1794, 
immediately  after  an  important  revolution  in 
another  country,  to  find  fault,  on  a  sudden, 
with  a  constitution  which  had  endured  for 
ages,  without  the  imputation  of  defect,  and 
ntnich  no  good  subject  had  ever  thought  of 
touching  with  the  busy  hand  of  reformation } 
i  candiaJy  admit  that  such  a  question  would 
occur  to  the  mind  of  every  reasonable  man, 
and  could  admit .  uo  favourable  answer. — But 
surely  this  admission  entitles  me,   on  the 
other  handj  to  the  concession,  that  if,  in  com- 
paring then:  writing,  and  examining  their 
conduct  with  the  writings  and  conduct  of  the 
best  and  roost  unsuspected  persons  in  the  best 
and  most  unsuspei-ted  iimesy>  we  find  them 
treadinjs  in  the  paths  which  have  distinguished 
their  highest  superiors;  if  we  find  tliem  only 
exposing  the  same  defects,  and  pursuing  the 
same  or  similar  courses  for  their  removaiy— it 
irould  be  the  height  of  wickedness  and  injus- 
tice to  torture  expressions,  and  pervert  con- 


leave,  in  the  back  g^pund  the  strongest  figuses 
in  the  writings  on  the  table. — I  do  not  say 
this  sarcastically  ;  I  mean  to  .speak  with  tho 
greatest  respect  of  his  Grace,  both  with  regard 
to  the  wisdom  and  integrity  of  his  conduct ; 
tor  althoUf^h  L  have  always  thought  in  politics 
with  the  illustrious  person  whose  letter  was 
read  to  you ;  although  I  think,^  with  Mr.  Fox» 
that  annual  parliaments  and  universal  sutfrafo 
would  bQ  nothing  like  an  improvement  in  the 
constitution  ;  yet  I  confess  that  I  find  it  easier 
to  sav  so  than  to  answer  the  duke  of  Ilich- 
inond*s  arguments  on  the  subject;  and  I  must 
say  besidesy  speaking  of  his  grs^^  from  a  \oug 
personal  knowledae,  which  l^gan  when  I  was 
counsel  for  his  relation  lord  iieppel,  that,  in- 
dependently of  his  illustrious  mnk,  which  se* 
cures  him  against  the  imputation  of  trifiing 
with  its  existence,  he  is  a  person  of  an  en* 
larged  understanding,  of  extensive  reading^ 
and  of  much  refiecUon;  and  that  his  book 
cannot  therefore  be  considered  as  the  effusioq 
of  rashness  and  folly,  but  as  the  well- weighed^ 
though  perhaps  erroneous,  conclusions  drawa 
from  the  actual  condition  of  our  affairs,  vi& 
that  without  a  speedy  and  essential  reform  in 
parliament  (and  tbece  my  opinion  goes  along 
with  him)  the  very  being  of  the  country,  as  a 
ereat  nation,  would  be  lost.    This  plan  of  tha 


duct  into  treason  and  rebellionr  which  had    dukeof  Richmond  was.  the  grand  main  spring 


fecently  lifted'  up  others  to  the  love  of  the 
nation,  to  the  confidence  of  the  sovereign, 
and  to  all  the  honours  of  the  state.  The  na- 
tural justness  of  this  reasoning  is  so  obvious, 
that  we  have  only  to  examine  the  fact ;  and, 
considering  under  what  auspices  the  prisoners 
are  brought  before  you,  it  may  be  fit  that  I 
should  set  out  with  reminding  you,  tliat  the 
gfieat  earl  of  Chatham  began  and  established 
we  fame  and  glory  of  his  life  upon  the  very 
cause  in  which  my  unfortunate  clients  were 
engaged,  and  that  he  left  it  as  an  inheritance 
to  the  present  minister  of  the  crown,  as  the 
foundation  of  his  fame  antl  glory  afler  him ; 
and  his  fame  and  glory  were  accordingly 
xaised  upon  it ;  and  if  the  crown's  evidence 
had  been  carried  as  far  back  as  it  might  have 
been  (for  the  institution  of  only  one  of  the  two 
London  Societies  is  before  us),  you  would 
have  found  that  tlie  Constitutional  Society 
owed  its  earliest  credit  with  the  country,  if 
Bot  its  very  birth,  to  the  labour  of  the  present 
inmister,  and  its  professed  principles  to  his 
grace  the  duke  of  Richmond,  high  also  in  his 
majesty's  present  councils,,  whose  plan  of  re- 
form has  been  clearly  estat>lished  by  the 
.whole  body  of  the  written  evidence,  and  by 
every  witness  examined  for  the  crown,  to 
have  been  the  type  and  model  of  all  the- so* 
cieties  in  the  supposed  conspiracy,  and  uni- 
formly acted  upon  in  form  and  in  substance 
by  the  prisoner  before  you,. up  to  the  very 
period  or  his  confinement. 

Gentlemen,  the  duke  of  Richmond's  plan 
was  universal  sufiirage  and  ai^nual  piirh^- 
jnents.;  and  urged  too  with  a  boldness,  wliich^ 
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of  every  proceeding  we  have  to  deal  witli ; — -^ou 
have  had  a  great  number  of  loose  conversations 
reported  from  societies,  on  which  no  relianoe 
can  be  had;  sometimes  they  have  been  gar* 
bled  by  spies,  sometimes  misrepresented  by 
ignorance ;  and  even,  if  correct,  have  fre* 
quentlv  been  the  extravagances  of  unknown 
individuals,  not  even  uttered  io  the  presence 
of  the  prisoner,  and  totally  unconnected  with 
any  design;  for  whenever  their  pnjceedinffs 
are  appealed  to,  and  their  real  object  cxamiueQ, 
by  living  members  of  them,  brouj^ht  before 
you  by  the  crown,  to  testify  them  under  the 
most  solemn  obligations  oF  truth,  they  appear 
to  have  been  following,  injorm  and  in  %u^. 
slancCf  the  plans  adopted  wUhtn  <mr  meotorieM^ 
not  onltf  b^the  duke  of'  Richmond^  but  btf  han^ 
dtedt  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  iUntidon^ 
The  duke  of  Richmond  formally  published  iiis 
plan  of  reform  in  the  year  1780,  in  a  letter  to 
lieutenant  colonel  Sl)arroan,.who  was  at  that 
time  practically  employed  upon  the  same  object 
in  Ireland ;  and  this  is  a  most  material  part 
of  the  case;  because  you  are  desired  to  b^hevo 
that  the  terms  Convention,  and  Delegatcsv 
and  the  holding  the  one,  and  sending  the  other^ 
were  all  collected  from  what  tiad  recently  hap* 
pened  in  France,  and  were  meant  as  tna 
formal  introduction  of  her  republican  const ti* 
tution  :•  but  they  who  desire  you  to  believe 
all  tliis,  do  not  believe  it  themselves;  because 
they- know  certainly^  and  it  has  indeed  already 
been  proved  by  their  own  witnesses,  thatcont 
ventions  of  refoi  mers  were  held  in  Ireland^ 
and  delegates  regularly  sent  to  them,  whilst 
France  wasuodef  the  don^ni'^Qoflier  anci^l 
■   3N*   ' 
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go^^ertlMttt.--11iieV  kttew  fbH  wiett  that  cok^ 
UellShamiaii,  to  whom  the  duke's letto'  was ' 
kiddressed,  was  at  that  verymomeDt  ssppoitiog 
a  convention  in  Ireland,  at  Uie headoften  thou- 
^d  men  in  arms,  for  ttie  defenceof  their  coun- 
try, withont  any  commission  froin  the  king,  any 
more  thui  jpoor  Franklow  had,  who  ia  now  in 
Newgate,  for  regimentmg  sixty.— These  vol- 
unteers asserted  and  saved  the  Kberties  of 
Irdand ;  and  the  king  would,at  this  dav,  have 
had  no  more  subjects  in  Ireland  than  he  now 
Has  in  America,  if  they  had  been  treated  as 
traitors  to  the  government. — ^It  was  never  im- 
fmled'to  colond  Sharman  and  the  vohmleein, 
that  they  we|e  in  rebellion ,— ^et  they  luul 
arftis  in  their  hands,  t^rfiich  theprisoners  never 
dreamed  of  having ;  whilst  a  grand  general 
oonventibn  was  actually  sitting  under  their 
huspicea  at  the  royal  Exchange  of  Dublin,  at- 
tended by  regular  delegates  from  all  the  conn- 
lies  in  Ireland. — And  who  Were  these  del6- 
feates  ^— I  will  presently  tear  off  their  names 
from  this  paper,  and  hand  it  to  you. — They 
were  the  greatest,  the  best,  and  jtroudest 
names  in  Ireland ; — men  who  had  the  wisdom 
io  reflect  (before  it  was  too  late  for  reflection) 
that  greatness  is  not  to  be  supported  by  tilting 
at  inferiors,  till,  by  the  separation  of  the 
higher  from  the  loarer  orders  of  mankind, 
avery  distinction  is  swept  away  in  the 
terbpest  of  revolution ;  but  in  the  happy  , 
harmonization  of  the  whole  community ;  oy 
conferring  upon  the  people  their  riehts ;  sure 
Irf  receiving  the  auspicious  return  of  afieclion, 
and  of  ensuring  the  stability  of  the  govern- 
ment, which  is  erected  upon  that  just  and  na^ 
tnral  basis.— Gentlemen,  they  who  put  this 
tortnred  construction  on  conventions  and  de- 
lentes^  know  also  that  repealed  meetings  of 
teformmg  societies,  both  in  England  and 
Scotland,  had  assumed  about  the  same  time 
the  style  of  conventions,  and  had  bean  attended 
by  regular  delegates,  long  before  the  phrase 
had,  or  could  have,  any  existence  in  France; 
hndthat  upon  the  very  model  of  these  former 
associations,  a  formal  convention  was  actudly 
Bitting  at  Edinburgh,  wiUi  the  lord  chief 
baron  of  Scotland  in  the  chair,  for  promoting 
a  reform  in  parliament,  at  the  very  moment 
the  Scotch  Convention,  following  itaexample^ 
assumed  that  title. 

To  return  to  this  letter  of  the  duke  of  Rich- 
inond : — It  was  written  to  colonel  Sharman, 
in  answer  to  a  letter  to  his  grace,  desiring  to 
know  his  plan  of  reform,  which  he  accord- 
ingly communicated  by  the  letter  which  is  in 
evidence ;  and  which  plan  was  neither  more 
nor  less  than  that  adopted  by  theprisonerB,of 
aurrounding  parliament  (umnlling  Io  reform 
its  own  corruptions),  mot  by  armed  men,  or 
by  importunate  Multitudes,  but  by  ttie  still 
and  universal  voice  of  a  whole  people  ctaiir- 
uro  TBBia  KirowN  4N0  fJVALiairAaLS  atenrs. 
i— This  is  so  precisely  the  plan  of  the  duke  of 
Eichmond,  that  I  have  almost  borrowed  his 
cxpreaabna.  His  j;race  sajrs,  ^  The  leaser  re- 
ferm  has  baeo  atbeinpfbd  wilb^very  possible 


ad^ntage  in  itafiivonr;  not  mAf  fran  ike 
aealote  support  of  tha  advocates  lor  «  mas^ 
efibctual  aiM,but  firoia  the  assistance  of  man, 
of  greet  wai|rht|  both  in  voA  out  df  poller. 
Bat  with  aUtheae  temperaments  and  ha^ 
it  has  failed.  Not  cftie  proselyte  has  bum 
gained  fram  comiptnn,  nor  has  the  Isaat  ny 
of  hope  been  heki  out  from  any  qnarlbr  that 
the  House  of  Cenmeaa  was  inclined  to  adapt 
any  other  mode  et'ieform.  The  wci^af 
corrupiion  has  crushed  this  moraf|Hitia,aait 
would  havedefcatad  any  more  efinnoas  |Imi 
inthasamedronnttancca.  From  thai  ^oarter, 
therefore,  I  have  nothing  to  htee.  iTismns 
raa  fboplc  at  Lamas  rttxr  I  aapier  axt 
oooDt--«nd  I  am  conviaeedy  that  Use  oniy 
waytomiAre  tfaemibal  ehiatfaey  l*a  raallf 
concerned  in  the  bosibess,  is»  to  coatBM 
for  thnr  M^  dWr,  aad  Mkifniabk  y^gACi  af 
aatsefiNii  rtpremi§ikmJ*  Now  tow  4oaa 
tfaiSHluctiina  tcpp^  to  tiia  defanoa  of  the  paa* 
•aner?«-I  mainlttn  that  it  faaatha  mfoat  de- 
ciaive  application ;  bceame  this  book  haaUwia 
put  inia  the  heads  of  the  crown  wiiaKsaNv 
who  have  one  and  aM  of  them  reoogaiaed  i^ 
and  dedared  it  to  have  bae%  teaa  JkUy  thr 
pian  which  they  pursned. 

Bnt  are  the  crown*^  witoenes  wortlqr  af 
credit?— If  ^ley -are  not,  latvs  reiusn  homev 
since  ihereis  no  evidence  all  all,  and  ihe  cmmk 
is  over. — ^All  the  guih,  if  an^  there  bn,  fwa^ 
ceeds  from  their  testimony;  if  they  are  iiot 
to  be  believed,  they  have  piwvtd  nolbing^ 
since  the  crown  cannot  force  apon  yon  tbMt 
part  of  the  evklf*noa  which  salts  ila  ptirposa^ 
and  adc  you  to  reject  the  other  whichaoesiMa* 
The  witnesses  are  either  entirely  credihiev 
or  undeserving  of  all  credit,  and  rfanve^na  n»- 
M^est  in  the  utemativa.  Thia  is  precisely  th« 
Stele  of  tlie  cause. — For,  with  regard  Io  all  she 
evidence  that  is  written,  let  it  never  br  fw^ 
gotten,  that  it  is  not  upon  me  lu  defend  -wf 
clients  against  it,  but  for  the  <tow»  t»  extnica 
from  it  the  materials  of  aoctttaliim.-^Thef 
do  not  contend  that  tiie  treason  is  spcm  thb 
surface  of  it,  but  in  the  latent  itOentiam;  whkdi 
intentbn  must,  therefbre,  be  supported  by  as- 
trinsic  proof;  but  which  is  neverthalessdimtly 
negatived  and  beat  do%m  by  every  witnesa 
they  have  called,  leaving  them  nothine  biil 
commentaries  and  criticisms  against  bo&  Hdt 
and  lai^uage,  to  which,  for  tha  present,  I 
shall  content  myself  with  replying  in  Iha 
authoritative  language  of  the  Court,  iaabw 
earliest  stage  of  the  proceedings  t 

*<  If  there  be  ground  to  consider  the  ^K9^ 
fessed  purpose  of  any  of  these  assotiatioli^w 
reform  m  periidmentf  as  mere  calour,-aodaa« 
pretext  held  ont  hi  order  to  cover  deeper  da^ 
ngns — designs  against  the  whale  consiitatioti 
and  government  of  the  country;  the  ona*df 
thoseembsrked  in  snchdeligns  is  dmfwtiiah 
I  have  already  canstdered.  Whether  ^is  ^ 
so,  or  not,  is  mere  matter  of  faet ;  as  la  wWek 
I  sbaU  only  remind  ytm,  that  aa  ki^tnnr  into 
a  dharge  of  this  nature,  which 'trndettaket^ia 
oake  aat4hsHbe  asteosihlafditiMaiirawaia 
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ire3,  under  inliieh  is  oonceakd  a  Inutorous 
cotispiracy,  nquires  cool  and  deliberale  exami- 
noliODy  and  the  most  attentive  consideration; 
and  tlmttbe  result  should  be  perfectly  clear 
and  satisfactory.  In  tho  affiiirs  of  common 
Hfe,  no  man  is  justified  in  imputine  to  another 
a  meaning  contrary  to  what  he  nimself  ex* 
presses,  hot  upon  the  fullest  eTidenee.*^  *— 
To  this  (though  it  requires  nothing  to  support 
it,  either  in  reason  or  authority)  1  desire  to 
add  the  direction  of  lord  ehief  justice  HtM 
to  the  jury,  on  the  trial  of  sir  John  Parkyns : 

**  Gentlemen;  it  is  not  fit  that  thefe  sfaiouM 
\st  any  strained  or  forced  construction  pat 
upon  a  man's  actions  when  he  is  tried  fi>r  his 
life.  You  ought  to  haire  a  full  and  satisftbc- 
tory  evidence  that  he  is  guilty,  before  you 
{)ronoi]nce  him  so.^'f 

In  this  assimilation  of  the  writings  of  the 
eocieties  to  the  writings  of  the  duke  of  Rich- 
mond and  others,  I  do  not  forget'  that  it  has 
%een  tnily  said  bv  the  lord  enief  justice,  in 
the  course  of  this  verj  cause,  ttmt  ten  or 
twenty  men's  commitung  crimes,  furnishes 
Do  defence  for  other  men  i^  committing  them. 

inten- 
whom 

he  a9R90ciated  and  acted,  if  I  can  show  them 
to  be  only  insisting  upon  the  same  principles 
that  have  distinguished  the  men  most  emi* 
nent  for  wisdom  and  virtue  in  the  country,  it 
will  not  be  very  easy  to  declaim  or  ar^e 
them  into  the  pains  of  death,  whilst  our  Bo- 
soms are  glowing  with  admiration  at  the 
worjcs  of  those  very  persons  who  would  con- 
demn them. 

Gentlemen,  it  has  been  too  much  the 
fashion  of  late  to  overlook  the  genuine  som«e 
of  all  human  authority,  but  more  especially 
totally  to  forget  the  cliaracter  of  the  British 
Honse  of  Commons  as  a  representative  of  the 
people  ;-^whether  this  has  Arisen  from  that 
asseni^ly's  having  itself  foro;otten  it,  would 
be  indecent  for  me  to  inquire  into  or  to  in- 
sinuate ;— but  I  shall  preface  the  autiiorities 
which  I  mean  to  collect  in  support  of  the 
prisoner,  with  the  opinion  on  timt  subject  &f 
a  tnriy  celebrated  writer,  of  whom  I  wish  to 
6peak  with  great  respect :  I  should,  indeed, 
be  ashamed,  particularly  at  this  moment,  to 
toame  him  invidiously,'  while  he  is  bending 
4>eneath  the  pressure  of  a  domestic  misfor- 
tuoe,  which  no  man  out  of  his  own  family 
laments  more  sincerely  than  J  do.t — ^No 
4ii€erence  of  opinion  can  ever  make  me 
ibrget  to  acknowledge  the  sublimity  of  his 
genius^  the  vast  re^h  of  4nB  understanding, 
and  his  Universal  acquaintance  with  the  his- 
tories and  constitution  of  nations ;  I  also  dis- 
avow the  introduction  of  the  writings,  with 

*See  Lord  Chief  Justice  l^re^s  charge  to 
ihegtand  jiuy,  who  fMind  the  undiotnient, 
^fiHy.  S05. 
'  t  8e^  ^1*  16>  P-  ISt  ef  this  Collection. 

X  Mr.  Burke's  son  was  then  dying. 


the  WW  of  involving  the  au^r  in  anys^ 
parent  ioconsiBtencies,  which  would  tend^ 
indeed,  to  defeat  rather  than  to  advance  my 
purpose. — ^I  stand  here  to-dav  to  claim  at 
your  hands,  a  fair  and-  charitable  interpreta* 
tkm  ot  human  conduct,  and  I  shall  not  set 
out  with  giving  an  example  of  undiaritable^ 
ness.—A  man  may  have  reason  to  cbanp 
his  opinions,  or  perhaps  the  ddiBct  may  be  m 
myself,  who  collect  that  they  are  changed ;  I 
ieave  it  to  Ood  to  judge  of  the  heart^-my 
wish  is,  that  christian  charity  may  prevul  ;-t 
that  the  public  harmony,  which  has  been  Ipat^ 
may  be  restored  ;^that  all  England  may  re^ 
unite  in  the  bonds  of  tove  and  affection  >-*- 
and  that  when  the  court  is  broken  up  by  the 
acouittil  of  the  prisoners^  all  heart-Dunungs 
ana  animosities  OMy  cease  ;'i-that,  wlvUst  yet 
we  work  in  the  light,  we  may  try  how  we  cam 
save  bur  countiy  by  a  oommon  effort ;  and 
that,  instead  of  shameles^  setting  one  half 
of  aocte^  aoainst  the  other  by  the  force  of 
armed  associations,  and  the  tenors  of  courts 
of  justice,  our  spirits  and  our  strength  may 
be  combined  in  the  glorious  cause  of  our 
country. — By  this,  I  do  not  mean  in  the 
oause  of  the  present  war,  which  I  protest 
against  as  unjust,  calamitous,  and  destructive; 
but  this  is  not  the  place  fi^r  such  a  subject,  I 
only  advert  to  it  to  prevent  mistake  or  misre- 
pressQtaiion. 

The  history  and  character  of  the  English 
House  of  Commons  waa  formerly  thus  de^ 
scribed  by  Mr.  Burke:  <^  The  House  of  Coa»- 
mens  was  supposed  originally  to  be  no  partoi 
ike  ttAnding  gopemnmrU  of  tkit  covii^ry,  but 
was  considered  as  a  ceiif  ro/  issuing  immeduUefy 
from  the  people,  and  speedilj^  to  be  tesoheil 
into  the  mass  from  whence  it  arose:  in  this 
•respect  it  was  in  the  higher  part  of  govern* 
ment  what  juries  are*  in'the  lower.  The  ca- 
pacity of  a  magistrate  being  transitory,  and 
that  of  a  ciUsen  permanent,  the  latter  capa- 
city, it  was  hoped,  would  of  course  prepon- 
derate in  all  discusswns^  not  only  between 
the  people  and  the  standing  authority  of  the 
Crown,  but  between  the  people  and  the  fleet- 
ing authority  of  the  House  or  Commons  itself. 
It  was  hoped,  that,  being  of  a  middle  natuw. 
Iietween  subject  and  government,  they  weuM 
feel  with  a  more  tender  and  a  nearer  interest, 
every  thing  that  concerned  the  people,  than 
the  other  remoter  and  more  permanent  parts 
of  lepslature. 

^  Whatever  altemtions  time  and  the  neces- 
sary accommodation  of  business  may  have 
introduced,  this  character  can  never  be  sua- 
tained,  unless  the  House  of  CommoBS  shall 
be  made  to  t)ear  some  stamp  of  the  actual  dl9- 

Kition  of  the  people  at  large :  it  would 
ions  public  miifortunes)  be  an  evil  mor^ 
naturaland  tolerable,  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons should  be  infected  with  every  epide- 
mical f^nzy  of  the  people,  as  this  would  indi- 
cate some  consanguinity,  some  sympathy  of 
natore  with  Abeir  constituents,  than  that  they 
sliouldy  in  all  cases,  be  wholly  untouched  h^ 
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the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  peopk  taut  of 
doors.  By  this  want  ot  ay nipalby,  they  would 
cease  to  be  a  House  of  Commons. 

*'  The  virtue,  spirit,  and  essence  of  a  liou^e 
of  Commons,  consists  in  its  being  the  express 
ima^ofthe  fecUngs  .of  the  nation.  Uwas 
not  instituted  to  be  a  control  upon  the  people, 
as  of  late  it  has  been  taught,  by  a  doctrine  of 
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ihe  most  pernicious  tendency,  but  as  a  con-    Uie  same  observations  now. 


trol  far  the  people.^' 

He  then  goes  on  to  say,  that  to  give  a 
technical  shape,  a  colour,  dress,  and  duratioo 
|o  popular  opinion,  is  the  true  office  of  a  House 
4>rCommons. — Mr.  Burke  is  unquestionably 
correct ; — the  control  vfon  the  people  is  the 
icing's  m^esty,  and  the  hereditaiy  privileges 
A>f  the  peers ; — the  balance  of  the  state  is  the 
fonlrol  Fon  the  people  upon  both,  in  the 


and  much  boiler  than  to  the  times  when  tho^ 
honourable  jgentleman  wrote  his  boo)c ;  for 
we  are  now  in  the  heart  and  bowels  of  ano- 
ther war,  and  groaning  under  its  additional 
burdens. — ^I  shul  therefore  leave  it  tu  the 
learned  gentleman,  who  is  to  reply,  to  show 
us  what  has  happened  since  our  author  wrote^ 
which  renders  the  parliament  less  liable  to 


bow  can  that  control  esist  fob  the  people,  un- 
less they  have  the  actual  election  or  the  House 
of  Commons,  which,  it  is  roost  notorious,  tliey 


It  nuist  be  always  the  wish  of  an  uncon* 
stitutional  statesman,  that  a  House  of  Com* 
mons,  who  are  enthely  dependent  upon  him, 
should  have  every  ri^bt  of  the  people  entirely 
dependent  upon  tboir  pleasure.  For  it  was 
soon  discovered  that  the  forms  of  a  free,  and 
the  ends  of  an  arbitrary  government,  were 
things  not  altogether  incompatible. 
'*  The  power  of  the  Crown,  almost  dead  and 


existence  of  the  House  of  Commons;— but    rotten  as  prerogative,  has  grown  up  anew; 


with  much  more  strength  and  far  less  odium, 
under  the  name  of  influence. — An  inAuence 
which  operated  without  noise  and  violence  ; 


have  not  f — I  hold  in  my  hand  a  state  of  the  |  which  converted  the  very  antagonist  into  the 
representation  which,  it  the  thing  were  not  instrument  of  power ;  which  contained  in  itc 
i>tnerwi«e  notorious,  I  would  prove  to  have  self  a  perpetual  principle  of  growth  and  reno- 
h^Vk  lately  offered  in  proof  to  the  House  of .  vatlon  ;  and  which  the  distresses  and  the 
jConimons,  by  an  honourable  friend  of  mine  '  prosperity  of  the  coimtry  equally  tended  to 
vow  present,*  wbo^e  motion  I  liadthe  honour  augment,  was  an  admirable  substitute  for^ 
to  second,  where  it  appeared  that  1S,000  prerogative,  that,  beioe  only  the  oll^nng  of 
people  return  near  a  nugority  of  the  House  of  antiquated  prejudices,  had  moulded  in  its  ori- 
Commons,  and  those  again,  under  the  control  ginal  stamiiia  inesistible  principles  of  decay 
oi  about  SOO.    But  though  these  facU  were    l^d  dissolution."* 

admitted,  all  redress^and  even  discussion,  was  Wha^  b  this  but  saving  that  the  House  of 
jreftised  -rWhat  ought  to  be  said  of  a  House  Commons  is  a  settled  and  scandalous  fbuae 
)of  Commons  that  so  conducts  itself,  it  is  not  fastened  ufon  the  people,  instead  oi  being 
ibr  UK  to  pronounce ;  I  will  appeal,  therefore,  an  anta^nist  power ^r  their  protection :  ao 
to  Mr.  Burke,  who  says,  **•  that  a  House  of  odious  instrument  of  power  in  the  hands  of 
/Commons,  which  in  all  disputes  between  the  •  the  Crown,  instead  of  a  popular  balance 
people  and  administration  presumes  against  againU  it  ?  Did  Mr.  Burke  mean  that  the 
4he  people,  which  punishes  their  disorders,  prerogative  of  the  crown,  properly  understood 
hut  refuses  even  to  inquire  into  their  provoca-  j  and  exercised,  was  an  antiquated  prejudice  } 
Xions,  is  an  unnatural,  monstrous  state  of   Certainly  not ;   because  his  attachment  to  a 


things  in  the  constitution/'  % 

But  this  is  nothing:  Mr.  Burke  goes  on 
Afterwards  to  give  a  more  full  description  of 
Parliament,  and  in  stronger  laoguaee  (let  the 
Solicitor  General  take  it  down  for  his  reply), 
tlian  any  that  has  been  employed  by  those 
who  are  to  be  tried  at  present  as  conspirators 
against  its  existence. — 1  read  the  passage,  to 
warn  >ou  against  considering  hard  words 
Against  the  House  of  Commons  as  decisive 
iBvidence  of  treason  against  the  King. — ^The 
pashage  is  in  a  well-known  work,  called, 
■jThoughts  on  the  Causes  of  the  pacsEKT  Dis- 
contents; and  such  discontents  will  always 
be  PAESEWT,  whilst  their  causes  continue.r— 
[The  word  pa£S£»T  will  apply  just  as  well  noK, 

*  Mr.  Charles  Grey,  afterwards  second  earl 
4Srey :  but  on  tlie  subject  of  a  Parliamentary 
Jteform,  see  the  opinions  expressed  by  lord 
City  and  lonl  Erskine  in  the  House  of  Peers, 
see  Haiisard^s  Parliamentary  Debates^  voL 
95,  p.  p.  4^6,  486. 

X  See  J^ke*s  Works,  Vol  2/ p.  880,  ed.  of 


properly  balanced  iiionarchy  is  notorious : — 
why  tlien  is  it  to  be  fastened  upon  the  pri«> 
soners,  that  they  stiematize  monarchy,  wnen 
they  also  exclaim  oiiTy  against  ittcorruptuna  f 
In  the  same  manner,  when  he  speaks  of  the 
abuses  of  parliament,  would  it  be  fair  in  Mr. 
Burke  to  argue,  from  the  strict  legal  meaning 
of  the  expression,  tliat  he  included,  in  the 
censure  on  parliament,  the  king's  person,  or 
majesty,  whif:h  is  part  of  the  parliament  ?  In 
examining  the  work  of  an  author  you  mus| 
collect  the  sense  of  his  expressions  from  the 
subject  he  is  disaissing ;  and  if  he  is  writing 
of  the  House  of  Commons  as  it  affects  the 
structure  and  efficacy  of  the  government,  you 
ought  to  understand  the  word  parliament  so 
as  to  meet  the  sense  and  obvious  meaning  of 
the  writer. — Why  then  is  this  common  jus- 
tice refused  to  others  ? — ^W  by  is  the  word  parlisr 
ment  to  be  taken  in  its  strictest  and  least  ob- 
vious sense  against  a  poor  shoe-maker  or  any 
plain  tradesman  at  a  Sheffield  club,  while  it  19 

•  See  Burke's  Wocksy  Vol.  %,  p.  S89,  ed^  of 
1808. 
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iaterpreted  in  its  popular*  thotigb  Jess  correct 
acceptation,  iu  the  works  of  tbe  roost  distin* 
guUned  scholar  of  the  ase? — Add  to  this, 
that  the  cases  are  not  at  all  similar :  for  Mr. 
Burke  use^  the  word  parliament  throughout , 
when  he  is  speaking  of  the  House  of  Com* 
pions,  without  any  concomitant  words  which 
convey  an  explanation,  but  tbe  sense  of  his 
subject;  whereas  parliament  is  fastened 
upon  the  prisoner  as  meaning  something  be- 
vond  the  Ilouse  of  Commons,  when  it  can 
have  no  possible  meaning  beyond  it ;  since 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  it  is  joined 
with  the  words  represtntotion  ofUie  peopie:^^ 
the  representation  of  the  people  in  parlia- 
ment!— Does  not  this  inost  palpably  mean 
the  House  of  Commons,  when  we  know  that 
the  people  haue  no  representation  in  either 
of  the  other  branches  of  the  government  ? 
.  A  letter  has  been  read  in  evidence  from 
Mc-  Hardy  to  Mr.  Fox,  where  he  says  their 
-object  was  universal  representation.  Did 
Mr.  Fox  suppose,  when  he  received  this  letter, 
that  it  was  from  a  nest  of  republicans,  cla- 
mouring i)ublicly  for  an  universal  repre«<!nta- 
tive  constitution  like  that  of  France  ? — ^If  he 
had,  would  he  have  sent  the  answer  he  did, 
and  agreed  to  present  their  petition  ? — They 
wrote  also  to  tue  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the 
people,  and  invited  them  to  send  delegates  to 
the  Convention ; — the  attorney-eeneral^  who 
has  made  honoiu'able  and  candid  mention  of 
that  body,  will  not  suppose  that  it  would  have 
contented  itself  with  refusing  the  invitation 
in  terms  of  cordiality  and  regard,  if,  with  al| 
the  kikowledge  thev  had  of  their  transactions, 
they  had  conceived  themselves  to  have  been 
invited  to  the  formation  of  a  body,  which  was 
to  over-rule  and  extinguish  all  the  authorities 
of  the  state :  yet  upon  the  perversion  of  these 
two  terms,  parliament  and  convention,  against 
their  natural  interpretation,  against  a  similar 
use  of  them  by  others,  and  against  the  solemn 
explanation  of  them  by  tne  Crown's  own 
witnesses,  this  whole  fabric  of  terror  and  ac- 
cusation stands  for  its  support :  letters,  it 
seems,  written  to  other  people,  are  to  be  better 
understood  by  the  gentleipen  round  this 
table,  who  never  saw  them  till  months  after 
they  were  written,  than  by  those  to  whom 
they  were  addressed  and  sent;  and  no  right 
interpretation,  forsooth,  is  to  be  expected 
from  writings  when  pursued  in  their  regi^ar 
series,  but  tliey  are  to  be  made  distinct  by 
binding  them  up  in  a  large  volume,  alongside 
of  others  totally  unconnected  with  them,  and 
the  very  existence  of  whose  authors  was  un« 
known  to  one  another. 

£  will  now,  gentlemen,  resume  the  reading 
of  another  part  of  Mr.  Burke, .  and  a  pretty 
account  it  is  of  this  same  parliament :  '*  They 
-who  will  not  conform  their  conduct  to  the. 
public  good,  and  cannot  support  it  by  the 
prerogative  of  the  crown,  have  adopted  a  new 
plan.  They  have  totally  abandoned  the  shat- 
tered and  old-fashioned  fortress  of  preroga- 
tive,  and  made  a  lodgmentin  the  strong-hold 


of  parliament  itself.  If  they  have  any  evil 
design  to  which  there  is  no. ordinary  legal 
power  commeosur.ite,  they  bring  it  into  par** 
liament  There  the  whole  is  executed  n^ora 
the  beginning  to  the  end :  and  the  power  of 
obtaining  their  object  absolute,  and  the  safety 
in  the  proceeding  perfect ;  no  rules  to  confine, 
nor  af\er-reckonuigs  to  terrify.  For  parliament 
cannot,  with  any  great  propriety,  punish 
others,  for  things  in  whicn  they  themselves 
have  Ijcen  accomplices.  Thus  its  control 
upon  the  executive  power,  is  lost.'** 

This  is  a  proposition  universaL  It  is  not 
that  the  popular  control  was  lost  under  this 
or  that  administration,  but.  grmerally,  that 
the  people  have  no  control  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Let  any  man  stand  up  and  say 
that  he  disbelieves  this  to  be  the  case;  I  be^ 
lieve  lie  would  find  nobody,  to  believe  himi 
Mr.  Burke  pursues  the  subject  thus :  **  The 
distempers  of  monarchy  were  the  great  sub- 
jects of  apprehension  and  redress  in  the  UiU 
century — in  this,  the  distempers  of  parlian 
ment.'*  Here  the  word  parliament,  and  the 
abuses  belonging  to  it,  are  put  in  express  op^ 
position  to  the  monarchy,  and  cannot  there- 
fore comprehend  it :  the  distempers  of  parlia- 
ment then  are  objects  of  serious  apprehension 
and  redress.  What  distempers  ?  Not  of  this 
or  that  year,  but  the  habitual  distempers  of 
parliament;  and  then  follows  the  nature  of 
the  remedy,  which  shows  that  the  prisoners 
are  not  singular  in  thinking  that  it  is  by  ths 
VOICE  OF  TUE  PEOPLE  ONLY  that  parliament 
can  be  corrected.  'Mt  is  not  in  parliament 
alone,"  says  Mr.  Burke,  '^  that  the  remedy 
for  parliamentary  disorders  can  be  completed; 
and  hardly  indeed  can  it  begin  there,  t/ntil 
a  confidence  in  government  is  re-establishedy 
the  people  ou^ht  to  be  excited  to  a  more 
strict  and  detailed  attention  to  the  conduct 
of  their  representatives.  Standards  forjudg- 
ing more  systematically  upon  their  conduct 
ought  to  be  settled  in  the  meetings  of  coun- 
ties and  corporations,  and  frequent  and  cor- 
rect lists  of  the  voters  in  all  important  ques- 
tions, ought  to  be  procured.  By  such  means 
something  may  be  done/*f 

It  was  the  same  sense  of  the  impossibility  of 
a  reform  in  parliament,  without  a  genera)  ex* 
pression  of  the  wishes  of  the  people,  that  dic- 
tated the  duke  of  Richmond's  Letter :  all  the 
petitions  in  17 BO  had  been  rejected  by  parlia- 
ment;— ^this  made  the  duke  of  Kichmond  ex- 
claim, that  from  that  quarter  no  redress  was 
to  be  expected,  and  that  from  the  people  alone 
he  expected  any  good ;  and  he,  therefore,  ex- 
pressly invited  them  to  claim  and  to  assert  an 
equal  representation  as  their  indubitable  and 
unalienable  birth-right: — ^how  to  assert  their 
rights,  when  parliament  had  already  refused 
them  without  even  the  hope,  as  the  duke  ex- 
pressed it,  of  listening  to  them  any  more  f 

•  See  Burke's  Works,  Vol.  %  p.  524,  ed. 
of  1808. 
-t  See  Burke's  Works,  Vol  2,  p.  394. 
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Could  the  people's  rights,  under  such  ciitum- 
stances  he  asserted  without  rebellion?  Cer- 
tainly they  might:  for  rehetlion  is,  when 
hands  of  men  within  a  state  oppose  them- 
selves, by  violence,  to  the  general  will,  as  ex- 
pressed or  implied  by  the  uubiic  authority ; 
out  the  sense  of  a  whole  peoplty  peaceablv  col- 
lected, and  operating  by  its  natural  and  cer- 
tain effect  upon  the  public  councils,  is  not  re- 
bellion, but  IS  paramount  to,  and  the  parent 
of,  aiilhority  itself. 

GentFemen.  I  am  neither  vindicating,  nor 
speaking,  the  language  of  inflammation  or  His- 
eontent; — ^I  shallspeak  nothing  that  can  dis- 
turb the  order  of  the  state ;  I  am  full  of  devo- 
tion to  its  dignity  and  tranquillity,  and  would 
not  for  worlos  let  fall  an  expression  in  this  or 
in  any  other  place  that  could  lead  to  distmivr 
ance  or  disorder:— but  for  that  very  reason,  I 
speak  with  firmness  of  the  kichts  or  rar 
f»roPLC,  and  am  anxious  for  the  redress  of 
their  complaints ;  because  T  believe  a  system 
of  attention  to  them  to  be  a  far  better  security 
and  establishment  ofevery  partof  the  govern- 
ment, than  those  that  are  employed  to  pre- 
serve them. — ^rhe  state  and  government  of  a 
country  rest,  for  thtk  support,  on  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  and  1  nope  never  to  near 
it  repeated,  in  any  coiut  of  justice,  that  peace- 
ably to  convene  the  people  upon  the  subject 
nf  their  own  privileges,  can  lead  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  king : — ^they  aro  the  king's 
worst  enemies  who  bold  this  language. — It  is 
a  most  dangerous  principle,  that  the  crown  is 
in  jeopardy,  if  the  people  are  acquainted  with 
their  rights,  and  that  the  collecting  them  to- 
gether to  consider  of  them,  leads  mevitably 
to  the  destruction  of  the  sovereign.— Do  these 
gentlemen  mean  to  say  that  the  king  sits 
upon  his  throne  without  the  consent,  and  in 
defiance  of  the  wishes  of  the  great  body  of  his 
people,  and  that  he  is  kept  upon  it  by  a  few 
individuals  who  call  themselves  his  friends, 
in  exclusion  of  the  rest  of  his  subjects  ?— Has 
the  king's  inheritance  no  deeper  or  wider 
rooti  than  this?  Yes,  gentlemen,  it  has — ^it 
stands  upon  the  love  otthe  people,  who  consi- 
der their  own  inheritance  to  be  supported  by 
the  king's  constitutional  authoritv :  this  is 
the  true  prop  of  the  throne;  and  the  love  of 
every  people  upon  earth  will  for  ever  uphold 
a  government,  founded,  as  ours  is,  upon  rea- 
son and  consent,  as  long  as  government  shall 
be  itself  attentive  to  the  general  interests 
which  are  the  foundations  and  the  ends  of  all 
human  authority. — Let  us  banish  then  these 
tmworthy  and  impolitic  fears  of  an  unrestrain- 
ed and  an  enlightened  people ;— let  us  not 
tremble  at  the  nshts  of  man,  but,  bv  giving 
to  men  their  rignts,  secure  their  afteetions, 
and,  through  their  aflfections,  their  obedience  ; 
-<^let  us  not  broach  the  dangerous  doctrine 
that  the  rights  of  kings  and  of  men  are  incom  • 
paiible.— Our  ^vernment  at  the  Revolution 
fcenm  upon  their  harmonious  incorporation ; 
and  Mr,  Locke  defended  king  William's  title 
upon  no  other  principle  than  the  tights  of 
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men.  It  is  from  the  revered  woric  ox  Bfr. 
Locke,  and  not  fironi  the  revolution  in  France, 
that  one  of  the  papers  in  the  evidence,  the 
most  stigmatiied,  most  obviously  flowed ;  for 
it  is  proved  that  Mr.  Yorke  held  in  his  hand 
Mr.  Lockte  upon  government,  wheh  he  deli- 
vered his  speech  on  the  Castle-hill  at  Shef- 
field, and  that  he  expatiated  largely  upon  it ; 
— well,  indeed,  might  the  witness  say  he  ex- 
patiated largely,  for  there  are  many  well-se- 
lected passages  tijcen  vfrbatimfnm  the  book; 
and  here,  injustice  to  Mr.  White,^  let  me  no- 
tice the  nurand  honourable  manner  in  which, 
in  the  absence  of  the  clerk,  he  read  this  ex- 
traordinary performance.  He  delivered  it  not 
merely  with  distinctness^  but  in  a  manner  so 
impressive,  that,  I  believe,  every  man  in 
court  was  affected  by  it. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  not  driven  to  defend  every 
expression ;  some  of  them  are  undoubtedly 
improper,  rash,  and  inflammatory ;  but  I  see 
nothing  in  the  whole  taken  together,  even  if 
it  were  connected  with  the  prisoner,  tint  eoea 
at  all  to  an  evil  purpose  in  the  writer.  But 
Mr.  Attorney  General  has  remarked  upon 
this  proceeding  at  Sheffield  (and  whatever 
falls  fVom  a  person  of  bis  rank  and  just  esti* 
mation,  deserves  great  attention),  he  has  re- 
marked that  it  is  (luite  apparent  tbey  had  re* 
solved  not  to  petitton. — ^Tney  had  certainly  re«^ 
solved  not  at  that  uawn  to  petition,  and  that 
seems  the  utmost  which  can  be  maintained 
from  the  evidence. — But  supposing  they  had 
negatived  the  measure  altogether ;  is  there  no 
way  by  which  the  people  mav  actively  asso* 
date  for  the  purposes  of  a  reform  in  parlia- 
ment, but  to  consider  of  a  petition  to  the  tiouse 
of  Commons?  Mieht  they  not  leffilly  as- 
semble to  consider  the  state  of  their  liberties, 
and  the  conduct  of  their  representatives  f — 
Might  they  not  legally  form  conventions  or 
'  meetings  (for  the  name  is  just  nothing)  to  ad- 
just a  plan  of  rational  union  for  a  wise  choice 
of  representatives  when  parliament  should  be 
dissolved  T — May  not  the  people  meet  to  con- 
sider their  interests  preparatory  to,  and  inde- 
pendently of,  a  petition  for  any  specific  object? 
— My  friend  seems  to  consider  the  House  of 
Commons  as  a  substantive  and  permanent 
part  of  the  constitution  ; — he  seems  to  forget 
that  the  parliament  dies  a  natural  death  ;-^ 
that  the  people  then  re-enter  into  their  rights, 
and  that  the  exercise  of  them  is  the  roost  im- 

Kortant  duiv  that  can  belong  to  social  man  r-^ 
ow  are  sucn  duties  to  be  exercised  with  effect, 
on  momentous  occasions  but  by  concert  and 
communion  f — Ma^  not  tbepeople  assembled  ii;L 
their  elective  districts,  resolve  to  trust  no  lon- 

Sr  those  by  whom  they  have  been  betrayed  f 
ay  they  not  resolve  to  vote  for  no  man  who 
contributed  by  his  voice  to  this  calamitous 
war,  which  has  thrown  such  grievous  and  un- 
necessary burthens  upon  them  ?  May  they 
not  say,  **  We  will  not  vote  for  those  who 

*  At  the  thne  of  this  trial  solicitor  to'  tho 
treasury. 
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^ny  >Bre  are  their  consthnents ;  not  for  those 
mrho  oucfidon  oiir  deur  and  natural  right  to  be 
equally  represented?'* — Siaoe  it  is  illegal  to 
carry  un  petitions,  and  unwiteto  transact  any 
public  basiBess  attended  by  multitudes,  be* 
cause  it  tends  to.  tainult  and  disorder,  may 
they  not,  (or  that  very  reason,  depute,  as  they 
have  done,  the  most  itusty  of  their  societies 
to  meet  with  one  another  to  consider,  without 
the  specific  ofcject  of  petitions,  bow  they  mav 
daim^  by  means  which  are  constitutional^ 
tlieir  imprescriptible  rights?     And  here  I 
must  advert  lo  an  argument  cMnployed  by  the 
nttomey-generel^  that  the  i/iews  of  the  socie* 
ties  towards  universal  suffrage,   carried  in 
tbeoRselves  (however  aouBht  to  be  efiected) 
an  implied  force  upon  pamament: — ^for  that, 
auppoflfing  by  invaaibg  it  with  the  vast  prea- 
fiure,  not  of  the  jniblic  arm,  but  of  the  pub- 
lic sentiment  ol  the  nation^  the  influeoce  of 
vhich  upon  that  assembly  is  admitted  ought 
to  be  weighty,  it  could  fa«ve  prevailed  upon 
the  ComrooBs  to«arry  up  a  oill  to  the  king 
for  univereid  repreeentation  and  annual  par- 
liaments, his  mx^ftx^  was  bound  to  reject 
It ;  and  could  not,  without  a  breach  of  hrs 
coronation  •oath,  consent  to  pass  it  into  an 
act; — ^I  cannot  conceive  where  my  friend 
met  with  this  law,  or  what  ht  can  possibly 
knean  by  asserting  that  the  king  cannot,  con- 
aistenlly  wttli  his  coronation  oath,  consent 
to  any  law  that  can  be  stated  or  imagined,  pre- 
•ented  to  him  as  the  act  of  the  two  Houses  of 
fMirliament  :^he  oould  not,  indeed,  consent 
to  a  bill  sent  up  to  him  framed  by  a  conven- 
tion of  deletes  assuming  legislative  func- 
tions; and  if  my  friend  could  have  proved 
that  the  societies,  sittins  as  a  parliament,  had 
eent  up  such  a  bill  to  bis  majesty,  I  should 
have  thoueht  tlid  prisoner,  as  a  member  of 
such  a  parliament,  was  at  least  in  a  different 
•ituation  from  that  in  which  he  stands  at  pre- 
lent:  but  as  this  is  not  one  of  the  chimeras 
whose  eaistence  isconteuded  for,  I  return  back 
to  ask,  upon  what  authority  it  is  maintained, 
that  universal  re|»«sentation  and  annual  par- 
liaments 6ould  not  be  consented  to  by  the 
king,  in  conformity  to  the  wishes  of  the  other 
Inanches  of  the  legislature ;— on  tlie contrary, 
one  of  the  greatest  men  that  this  country 
ever  saw  considered  universal  representation 
to  be  such  an  inherent  part  of  the  constitution 
as  that  the  king  himaelr  might  grant  it  by  his 
prerogative,  even  without  the  I^kIs  and  Com- 
nons ;  and  I  have  never  heard  the  position 
dented  upon  any  other  footing  than  the  union 
ivith  Scotiand. — But  be  that  as  it  may,  it^is 
enough  for  my  purpose  tliat  the  maxim,  that 
the  kmg  inicht  grant  utiiversal  representation, 
na  a  right  oefore  inherent  in  the  whule  peo- 
ple to  be  represented,  stands  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  Mr.  Locke,  the  man,  next  to  sir  Isaac 
Newton,  uf  the  greatest  strength  of  under- 
•tandingthat  England,  perhaps,  ever  had; 
high  too  in  the  fiivourof  kin^William,and  en- 
jeyiBg  one  of  the  most  eialted  ofBcea  in  the 
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157  and  158«-''  Things  of  this  w6rld  krv  in  so 
constant  a  flux,  that  nothins  remains  long  in 
the  same  state. '  Thus  poople^  richeS|  trade, 
power,  change    their  sUtions>   iourishing 
mighty  diies  conie  to  ruin,  and  prove,  in 
time,  neglected,  desolate  comers,  whilst  other 
unfinequented  pkices  grow  into  populous  ooun* 
tries,  nlled  with  wealth  and  inhabitants^    But 
thin^  not  always  chnbging  equally,  and  pri- 
vate mterest  oden  keeping  up  customs  and 
privileges,  when  the  reasons  or  then  are  ceas- 
ed, it  c^tea  oomesto  fMisa,  that  in  pvemoients» 
where  part  of  the  legislative  oonetsts  of  ttf^n^ 
9ewt(Uwe»  choaen  by  the  people,  thai  in  tract 
of  time  this  reprcsefif  ortoa  becomes  very  am* 
eqwal  and  disproportionate  te  the  reasons  it 
waa  at  first  eslabliahed  upon.    To  what  greet 
shaurdities  the  foUolring  of  custom,  when 
reason  has  left  it,  may  lead,  w«  may  be  satia* 
iied,  when  we  see  the  hart  name  of  a  town,  of 
which  there  remains  not  so  much  aa  the  ruins, 
vrhere  scarce  so  much  housing  as  a  shee^ 
cote,  or  more  inhabitants  than  a  shepherd  u 
to  be  found,  sends  m  iitcny  r^preKntariact  to 
the  grand  assembly  of  law-makers,  as  a  whoit 
coun^,  numerous  in  people,  and  power&il  in 
riches.    This  stmngers  staad  amaoed  at,  and 
every  one  must  confess  needs  a  remedy." 

^MuipapuU  mpr^ma  ks^  is  certainly  a0 
just  and  Rindamentai  a  rule,  that  he  who 
sincere^  follows  k,  cannot  dangerously  etr. 
If,   therefore,  the   executhre,  who  has  the 
power  of  convoking  the  legislative,  observing 
rather  the  irae  proportion,  than  fashion  of 
repreteataiion^  renilatcs  not  by  old  custoin. 
but  true  reason,  pe  aufii^  ^  mmhen  m  afl 
phces  that  have  a  right  to   be   dbtinctly 
represented,  which  no  part  of  the  peopl^ 
however  incorporated^  can  pretend  to,  but  in 
proportion  to  tno  assistance  which  it  afioids 
to  the  public,  it  cannot  be  judged  to  have  set 
up  a  new  legislative,  but  to  have  restooed  tha 
old  and  tme  one,  and  to  have  rectified  the 
disorders  which  succession  of  time  had  iaaen- 
sibly,  as  well  as  inevitably  introduced ;  fbrJt 
being  the  interest  as  well  as  intention  of  the 
people  to  have  a  foir  and  equal  rtprtunitUimf 
whoever  brings  it  nearest  to  that,  is  an  un- 
doubted friend  to,  and  establisher  of  the 
i;ov«mment,  and  cannot  miss  the  ODnaeat 
and  approbation  of  the  community;  prsro- 
fftfivr  Doing  nothing  but  a  power,  in  the 
hands  of  the  prince,  to  provide  Ua  the  puUic 
good,  in  such  cases,  which  depending  upon 
unforeseen  and  uncertain  occurrences,  certain 
and  unaltemble  laws  could  not  safely  direct ; 
whatsoever  shall  be  done  manifestly  fiu-the 
good  of  the  people,  and  the  establisbing^ttae 
government  upon  its  true  foundations,  is,  and 
always  will  be,  just  preiogpitive.    Whatsocmr 
cannot  but  be  acknowle<ued  to  be  of  advao- 
t^ee  to  the  society,  and  .people  in  ganenl, 
upon  just  and  bating  measures,  will  aheays^ 
when  done,  justify  itself;  and  whenever  Hie 
poople  shall  choose  tlicir  wpfratuttt^ioet  mpm 
just  and  undeniably  tqu^  metuurm,  suitaMe 
to  the  original  fcame  o^  the  goverkiment,  it 
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cannot  be'  doubted  to  be  tbe  will  and  act  of 

the  society,   whoever    permitted  or  caused 

them  so  to  do." — But  as  Ihe  very  idea  of 

uuiversal  suflirage  seems  now  to  be  considered 

not  only  to  be  dangerous  to,  but  absolutely    regular  notice  oy  letter    was 

destructive  of  monarchy,  you  certainly  ought  |  secretary  of  state,  and  a  receipt  taken  at  the 


to  be  reminded  that  the  book  which  I  have 
been  reading,  and  which  my  friend  kindly  gives 
Die  a  note  to  remind  you  of,  was  written  by 
its  immortal  author  in  dcl'ence  o(  king  Wil- 
liam's title  to  the  crown ;  and  when  Dr. 
SachevereM  ventured  to  broach  those  doc* 
trines  of  power  and  non-resistance,  which, 
imder  the  same  establishments,  have  now 
become  so  unaccountably  popular;  he  was 
impeached  by  the  people's  representatives 
for  denying  their    rights,  which  bad    been 


whole  public,  and  of  which,  to  avoid  the  very 
thin^  that  has  happened,  the  arrai^ment  of 
concuict  at  a  future  period,  and  the  imputation 
of  secrecy  where  no  secret  was  intended,  a 
regular  notice  by  letter    was  left  with   liie 


public  office,  as  a  proof  of  the  publicity  of 
their  proccedinj^,  and  the  sense  they  enter- 
tained of  their  innoceiKe.  For  the  views  and 
objects  of  the  society,  we  must  look  to  tbe 
institution  itselt,  which  you  are,  indeed,  de- 
sired to  look  at  by  the  crown ;  fur  their  in- 
tentions are  not  considered  as  deceptions  in 
this  instance,  but  as  plainly  revealed  by  the 
very  writing  itself. 

Gentlemen,  there  was  a  sort  of  silence  in 
the  Court — I  do  not  say  an  affected  one,  for  I 


asserted  and  established  at  Uie  glonous  sera  ■  mean  no  possible  offence  to  any  one,  but  there 
of  tlie  Hevolution.  j  seemed  to  be  an  effect  ex(>ected  from  begin- 

Gentlemen,  if  I  were  to  go  through  all  the  |  lung,  not  with  the  address  itself,  but  with  th* 
matter  which  i  have  collected   upon   this  '  very  bold  mot  to  to  it,  though  in  verse: 
subject,  or  which  obtrudes  it  upou  my  mind    **  Unblest  by  virtue,  government  a  lieague 
from  common  reading,  in  a  thousand  direc«  '  **  Becomes,  a  circling  junto  of  the  great 
tions,  my  strength  would  fail  long  before  my    *^  To  rob  by  law;  religion  mild,  a  yoke 
doty  was  ful611ed ;   I  had  very  little  when  I    ^  To  tame  the  stooping  soul,  a  trick  of  state 
came  into  court,  and  I  have  abundantly  less    ^*  To  mask  their  rapine,  and  to  share  the  prey, 
already  ;     I  must,  therefore,  manage  what    ''  Without  it,  what  are  senates,. but  a  face 
remains  to  the  best  advantage ;   and  shall  ■  ^  Of  consultation  deep  and  reason  firee, 
proceed,  now,  to  take  a  view  of  such  parts  of  i  **  Whilethedetermin'u  voice  and  heart  are  soldf 
the  evidence  as  appear  to  me  to  be  tbe  most  ,  '*  What,boastedfreedom,  but  a  sounding  name? 


material  for  the  proper  understanding  of  tbe 
case ;  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  consi- 
dering it,  but  in  the  interval  which  the  indul- 
gence of  tlie  Court,  and  your  own,  has  afforded 
me,  and  that  has  been  but  for  a  very  few 
hours  this  morning :  but  it  occurred  to  me, 
that  tbe  best  use  I  could  make  of  the  time 


'*  And  what  election,  but  a  market  vile^ 
«  Of  slaves  self:.barter'd  ?" 

I  almost  fancy  1  heard  them  say  to  me^ 
What  think  you  of  that  to  set  out  with  ? — 
Show  me  the  parallel  of  that. — Gentlemen,  I 
am  sorry,  for  the  credit  of  the  age  we  hve  in, 
to  answer,   that  it   is  difficult  to  find  the 


S'yen  to  me  was,  if  possible,  to  disembroil  !  parallel ;  because  the  age  affords  no  such  poet 
lis  chaos ;  to  throw  out  of  view  every  thing  {  as  he  who  wrote  it ' — these  arc  the  words 
irreleirant,  which  only  tended  to  bring  chaos  I  of  Thomson  : — and  it  is  under  the  banners  of 
back  again — to  take  what  remained  in  order  '  his  proverbial  benevolence,  that  these  men 
of  time — to  select  certain-  stages  and  resting  '  are  supposed  to  be  engaging  in  plans  of 
.places — to  review  the  effect  of  the  transac-  j  anarchy  and  murder;  under  Uit  banners  of 
tions,  as  brought  before  us,  and  then  to  see  |  that  great  and  ^ood  man,  whose  figure  yo« 
how  the  written  evidence  is  explained  by  the  '  may  still  see  in  the  venerable  shades  cf 
testimony  of  the  witnesses  who  have  been  Haeley,  placed  there  by  the  virtuous,  accom- 
.examined.  pliMied,  and  public-spirited  Lyttelton: — ^Uie 

.  The  origin  of  the  Constitutional  Society  not  ^'^ry  poem  too,  written  imder  liie  auspices  of 
bavins  been  laid  in  evkJence  before  you,  tlie  ;  bis  majesty*s  royal  father^  when  heir- apparent 
chief  uiing  both  in  point  of  date,  and  as  apply-  !  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  nav,  withm  the 
ing  to  show  the  objects  of  the  different  bodies  •  very  walls  of  Carlton-lKNise,  which  afforded  an 
is  the  original  address  and  reaolution  of  the  .  as^rlum  to  matchless  worth  and  genius  in  the 
Corresponding  Society  on  its  institution,  and  '  person  of  this  great  poet :  it  was  under  the 
when  it  first  besan  to  correspond  with  the  foof  of  a  Prince  of  Wales  that  the  poem  of 
other,  which  had  formerly  ranked  amongst  •  Liberty  was  written;  and  what  better  return 
Its  members  so  many  illustrious  persons ;  and  '  could  be  given  to  a  prince  for  his  protection, 
before  we  look  to  the  matter  of  this  institu-  ;  than  to  blazon,  in  immortal  numbers,  the  only 
tion,  let  us  recollect  that  the  objects  of  it  '  »ure  title  to  the  crown  he  was  to  wear — tbz 
were  ^iven  without  reserve  to  the  public,  as  |  I'REEpoM  op  the  people  of  Gas  at  Britaik  } 
Qontaming  the  principles  of  the  association ;  t  ^^^  it  is  to  be  assumed,  forsooth,  in  the  year 
-and  I  may  begin  with  demanding,  whetlier  i  1794,  that  the  unfortunate  prisoner  before  yoa 
the  annals  of  this  country,  or  indeed  the  uni-  .  was  plotting  treason  and  rebellion,  because^ 
versal  history  of  mankind,  afford  an  instance  with  a  taste  and  leehng  beyond  his  humble 
of  a  plot  and  conspiracy  voluntarily  given  up  j  station,  his  first  proceeding  was  ushered  inte 
in  its  very  infancy  to  government,  and  the    view,  under  the  hallowea  sanction  of  this 

^ ■■ —    admirable  person,  the  firiend  and  the  defender 

.    *  See  his  trial,  untc  Vol.  15,  p.  1.  of  the  British  oonstitution ;  whose  country* 
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men  are  piepariog  at  this  moment  (may  my 
name  descend  amongst  them  to  the  latest 
posterity!)  to  do  honour  to  his  immortal 
memory.  Pardon  me,  gentlemen,  for  this 
desultory  digression. — I  must  express  myself 
as  the  current  of  my  mind  will  carry  me. 

If  we  look  at  the  whole  of  the  institution 
itself,  it  exactly  corresponds  with  the  plan  of 
the  duke  of  Uichmond,  as  expressed  in  the 
letters  to  colonel  Sharman,,and  to  the  high 
sheriff  of  Sussex :  this  plan  they  propose  to 
follow,  in  a  public  address  to  the  nation,  and 
all  their  resolutions  are  framed  for  its  accom- 
plishment; and  I  desire  to  know  in  what 
they  have  departed  from  either,  and  what 
they  have  done  which  has  not  been  done  be-" 
fore,  without  blame  or  censure,  in  the  pursu- 
ance of  the  same  object.    I  am  hot  speaking 
of  the  libels  they  may  have  written,  which  the 
law  is  open  to  punisli,  but  what  part  of  their 
conduct  has,  as  applicable  to  the  subject  in 
question,  been  unprecedented.  —  I  have,  at 
uiis  moment,  in  my  eye,  an  honourable  friend 
of  mine,  and  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
House  oi' Commons,  who,  in  my  own  remem- 
brance, I  believe  in  1780,  sat  publicly  at 
Guildhall,  with  many  others,  some  of  them 
magistrates  of  the  city,  as  a  convention  of 
delegates,  for  the  same  objects  ;*  and  what  is 
still  more  in  point,  just  before  the  convention 
began  to  meet  at  Edinburgh,  whose  proceed- 
ings have  been  so  much  relied  on,  there  was  a 
convention  regularly  assembled,  attended  by 
the  delegates  from  all  the  counties  of  Scotland, 
for  the  express  and  avowed  purpose  of  alter- 
ing the  constitution  of  parliament ;  not  by 
rebellion,  but  by  the  same  means  employed 
by  the  prisoner:— the  lord  chief  baron  of 
Scotland  sat  in  the  chair,  and  was  assisted  by 
some  of  the  first  men  in  that  countr}',  and, 
amongst  others,  by  an  honourable  person  to 
whom  I  am  nearly  allied,  who  is  at  the  very 
head  of  the  bar  in  Scotland,  and  most  avowedly 
attached  to  the  law  and  the  constitution.f  j 
These    gentlemen,    whose   good    intentions  i 
never  fell  into   suspicion,  had   presented  a  ! 
petition  for  the  alteration  of  election  laws, 
which  the  House  of  Commons  had  rejected,  ' 
and  on  the  spur  of  that  very  rejection  they 
met  in  a  Convention  at  Edinburgh  in  1793; 
and  the  style  of  their  first  meeting  was,  *'  A  ' 
Convention  of  Delegates,  chosen  from  the 
counties  of  Scotland, yor  Altering  and  Antend-  • 
ing  the  LoKt  concet  ning  Electiojis" — not  for 
considering  how  they  might  be  best  amended  , 
— not  for  petitioning  parliament  to  amend 
them;    but  for  altermg  and  amending   the  ' 
election  laws. — These  meetings  were  regularly  t 
published,  and  I  will  prove,  that  their  first 

•  Alluding,  we  believe,  to  Mr.  Fox.   Editor  i 
of*  Erskinc*s  Speeches ' 

f  The  late  hbn.  Henry  Erskine,  Mr.  Ers-  ^ 
kine*8  brother,  who  was  then  Dean  of  the  I 
Faculty  of  Advocates,  at  Edinburgh,  and  who  ' 
twice  held  the  office  of  Lord  Advocate  of 
Scotland. 
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resolution,  as  I  have  read  it  to  you,  )va$ 
brought  up  to  London,  and  delivered  to  the 
editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle  by  sir  Thomas 
Dundas,  lately  created  a  peer  of  Great  Britain, 
and  paid  for  by  him  as  a  public  advertisement. 
Now,  suppose  any  man  had  imputed  treason 
or  sedition  to  these  honorable  persons,  what 
would  have  been  the  consequence?  They 
would  have  been  considered  as  infamous 
libellers  and  traducers,  and  deservedly  hooted 
out  of  civilized  life : — why  then  are  different 
constnirtions  to  he  put  upon  similar  transac- 
tions ? — Why  is  every  thine  to  be  held  up  as 
bond  fide  when  the  example  is  set,  and  malA 
fide  when  it  is  followed  ? — Why  have  I  not  as 
^ood  a  claim  to  take  credit  for  lionest  purpose 
in  the  poor  man  I  am  defending,  against 
whom  not  a  contumelious  expression  has 
been  proved,  as  when  we  find  the  same  ex- 
pressions in  the  mouths  of  the  duke  of  Uich- 
mond or  Mr.  Burke? — I  ask  nothing  more 
from  this  observation,  than  that  a  sober  judg- 
ment may  be  pronounced  from  the  quality  of 
the  acts  which  can  be  fairly  cslablished ;  each 
individual  standing  responsible  only  for  l^ 
own  conduct,  instead  of  having  our  imagina- 
tions tainted  with  cant  phrases,  and  a  farrago 
of  writings  and  speeches,  for  which  the  pri- 
soner is  not  responsible,  and  for  which  the 
authors,  if  they  be  criminal,  are  liable  to  be 
brought  to  justice. 

But  it  will  be  said,  gentlemen,  that  all  the 
constitutional  privileges  of  the  people  are  con- 
ceded ;  that  their  existence  was  never  denied 
or  invaded ;  and  that  their  riglit  to  petition 
and  to  meet  for  the  expression  of  their  com- 
plaints, founded  or  unfounded,  was  never 
called  in  question ;  these,  it  will  be  said,  are 
the  rights  of  subjects ;  but  that  the  *'  rights  of 
man"  are  what  alarms  them :  every  one  i^ 
considered  as  a  traitor  who  talks  about  the 
"  rights  of  man ;"  but  this  bugbear  stands 
upon  the  same  perversion  with  its  fellows. 

The  rights  ot  man  are  the  foundation  of  all 
government,  and  to  secure  them  is  the  only 
reason  of  men*s  submitting  to  be  governed;— 
it  sliall  not  be  fastened  upon  the  unfortunate 
prisoner  at  the  bar,  nor  upon  any  other  man. 
that  becaujte  these  natural  rights  were  asserted 
in  France,  by  the  destruction  of  a  government 
which  oppressed  and  subverted  them,  a  pro- 
cess happily  effected  here  by  slow  an:!  imper- 
ceptible improvements,  that  therefore  they 
can  only  be  so  asserted  in  England,  where  the 
government,  through  a  gradation  of  improve- 
ment, is  well  calculated  to  protect  them.  We 
are,  fortunately,  not  driven  in  this  country  to 
the  terrible  alternatives  which  were  the  un- 
happy lot  of  France,  because  we  have  had  a 
happier  destiny  in  the  forms  of  a  free  consti- 
tution ;  this,  indeed,  is  the  express  language 
of  many  of  the  papers  before  you,  that  have 
been  complained  of;  particularly  in  one 
alluded  to  by  the  Attorney  General,  as  bavins 
been  written  by  a  gentleman  with  whom  I 
am  particularly  acquainted;  and  though  in 
that  spirited  composition  there  are,  perhaps^ 
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ftome  ex{)re8sion&  proeeeifiog  from  vumth 
which  he  may  not  desire  tne  critically  to 
Justify,  yet  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  from  roy 
own  personal  knowledge,  that  there  is  not  a 
man  in  Court  more  honestly  public-spirited 
and  tealously  flevoted  to  the  constitution  of 
Ring,  Lords,  and  Commons,  than  the  honour- 
Me  centleman  I  illade  to  (Felix  VaOghan, 
esq.  barrister  at  law*).  It  is  the  phrase,, 
therefore,  and  tjot  the  sentiment  expressed  bv 
h,  that  can  alone  ci^e  justifiable  offence ; — it 
Is,  It  seems,  a  new  pnrasecommencins  in  rero- 
lotions,  and  never  used  before  in  oiscussing 
the  riirhts  of  British  subjects,  and  therefore 
^an  otil^^  be  applied  in  the  sense  of  those  who 
framed  it ; — ^bnt  this  is  so  far  firom  bemg  the 
truth,  that  the  Very  phmse  sticks  in  my 
tnemory,  from  the  repeated  applkation  of  it  to 
the  rights  of  subjects,  under  this  and  every 
other  establishment,  by  a  gentleman  whom 
you  will  not  suspect  of  using  it  in  any  other 
sense.  The  rights  of  man  were  considered  by 
B9r.  Butlte,  at  the  time  that  the  great  uproar 
was  made  upon  a  supposed  invasion  of  the 
East  India  Company  s  charter,  to  be  the 
fbimdation  of,  and  paramount  to  all,  the  laws 
and  ordinances  of  a  states : — ^the  ministry,  you 
Xuay  remember,  ^ere  turned  out  for  Mr.  ¥ox*% 
Inuia  Bill,  which  their  op|k)nents  termed  an 
attack  upon  the  chartered  rights  of  man,  or, 
in  other  words,  upon  the  abuses  supported  by 
a  monopoly  in  trade.  Hear  the  sentiments  of 
Mr.  Burke,  when  the  NATURAL  and 
CHARTERED  rights  of  men  arc  brou^it 
into  contest.  Mr.  Buxice,  in  his  speech  in  tlic 
House  of  Commons,  expressed  himself  thus: 
'*'  The  first  objection  is,  that  the  bill  is  an  at- 
tack on  the  chartered  rights  of  men.  As  to 
this  objection,  I  must  observe  that  the  phrase 
of  '  the  chartered  rights  of  men^'  is  full  of 
affectation ;  and  very  unusual  in  the  discussion 
x>f  privileges  conferred   by  charters  of  the 

8 resent  description.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to 
iscoverwhat  end  that  ambiguous  mode  of 
expression,  so  of\en  reiterated,  is  meant  to 
linswer. 

*'  The  rights  of  men,  that  is  to  say,  the 
natural  rights  of  mankind^  are  indeed  sacred 
thinfirs ;  and  if  any  public  measure  is  proved 
tniscnievously  to  affect  them,  the  objection 
tmght  to  be  fatal  to  that  measure,  even  if  no 
charter  at  all  could  be  set  up  against  it. — And 
if  these  natural  rights  are  farther  affirmed  and 
declared  by  express  convenants,  clearly  defi- 
lied  and  secured  against  chicane,  power,  and 
authority,  by  written  instruments  and  positive 
engagements,  they  are  in  a  still  better  condi- 
tion ;  they  then  partake  not  only  of  the  sanc- 
titv  of  the  object  so  secured,  but  of  that 
dofemn  public  faith  itself,  which  secures  an 
obfect   of  such   importance.     Indeed,   this 
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*  Assistantpotmselto  the  prisoners :  a  young 
man  of  great  abilities'  and  promise  in  his  pro- 
lesslon.  He  died  soon  afterwards.  Editor  of 
*  Erskine's  Speeches.'  See  the  note,  anti,  p. 
tlO. 


icfmal  ivcognitktti.  by  ih€  Mv^fei^fi  ft&tt^p 
of  an  original  right  in  the  siibji^t,  ^*n  ftemr 
be  subverted,  but  by  rooting  n^  the  boldioft 
radical  principles  of  govtronwnty  anA  even  m 
society  Itself.*** 

The  Duk«  of  Rkshmond  also,  hi  his  pubtfc 
letter  to  the  High  Sheriff  of  Sussex,  resu  th« 
rights  of  the  people  of  England  upon  the 
same  korribtt  and  doinnuMc  prkntipk  of  fltt 
rights  tf  Man.—- Let  gentlemen,  therefbi^,  take 
care  they  do  n6t  puU  down  the  very  authori^ 
which  they  come  here  to  sifppon;-^!et  them 
remember,  that  his  Miyesty's  family  was 
called  to  the  Throne  upon  the  very  princMt, 
that  the  ancient  Kings  of  this  country  nad 
violated  those  sacred  trusts;— let  them  itcol- 
lect  too  hi  what  the  vblation  was  ehaVKed  tD 
exbt;— itwas  charged  by  the  Bill  of  K^ghta 
to  exist  in  cruel  and  infamous  trials ;  in  the 
packing  of  juries;  and  hi  disarmh^  the  pM^, 
whose  arms  are  thenr  unalieiiable  Tettig^ 
asainst  oppressbn.-^Bot  did  the  people  ef 
Eneland  assemble  to  make  lAns  4«claimtxm? 
— No! — ^becsAise  it  was  unnecessary.— The 
senae  of  the  people,  asainst  a  corrupt  and 
scandalous  government,  dissolved  it,  by  almost 
the  ordinary  forms  by  which  the  old  eovetn* 
ment  itself  was  administered. — ^King  WilKahi 
sent  his  writs  to  those  who  had  sat  in  Hie 
former  ParBukient :  but  will  any  man,  there- 
fore, tell  me,  that  that  Pariiament  reorganiaed 
the  government  without  the  will  of  the  people .' 
and  that  it  was  not  their  consent  wmch  en- 
tailed on  Kms  William  a  paflicuha-  inheritance, 
to  be  enjoyea  under  the  dominicm  of  the  law  r 
Gentlemen,  it  was  the  denial  of  these  prinei- 
ples,  asserted  at  tiie  revolution  in  Bnriftnd, 
that  brought  fbrward  the  author  t>f  the  tug^ 
of  Man,  and  stirred  up  this  controversy  which 
has  ^ven  such  alarm  to  Government  :«--bttt 
for  this  the  literary  labours  of  Mr.  Paine  had 
closed. — He  asserts  it  himself  in  his  book, 
and  every  body  knows  it. — It  was  not  the 
French  revolution,  but  ikfr.  'Bwrk^s  ReAet- 
ftons  upon  it,  ibllowed  up  by  another  work  <m 
the  same  subiect,  as  it  rtgisrded  things  in  Eng^ 
land,  which  brought  forward  Mr.  Aine,  and 
which  rendered  his  works  so  much  the  ol^ect 
of  attention  in  this  country. — Mr.  Burke 
denied  positively  the  very  foundation  upon 
which  the  revolution  of  168d  must  stand  for 
its  support,  viz.  the  right  of  the  people  tb 
change  their  government ;  and  he  asserted,  ill 
the  teeth  of  His  Majesty*8  dtic  to  the  Crown, 
that  no  such  right  in  the  people  existed;—- 
this  is  the  true  lustory  of  the  Second  Part  of 
the  Rights  of  Man.—Tbe  First  Part  had  little 
more  aspect  to  this  country  than  to  Japan  ;*~ 
it  asserted  the  right  of  the  people  of  France 
to  act  as  thev  had  acted,  but  there  was  little 
which  pointed  to  it  as  an  example  for  Eng- 
land.— There  had  been  a  despotic  authority 
in  France  which  the  people  had  thrown  down, 
and  Mr.  Burke  seemed  to  tjuestion  their  right 

*  See  the  New  ParliamecrtatT'History,  Vol. 
93,  p.  1315. 
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)Q  dp  sot^Mr.  P«inei  miiiolaiped  the  cxmtxBxy 
in  his  answer ;  and  liaving  imbibed  the  princi- 
plef  of  r^Hiblipan  government^  during  the 
American  revoluiion,  be  mixed  with  the  con- 
Irov^s^  ma^y  eoarse  and  Wsh  remarks  upon 
monarchy  ^  established,  even  in  England,  or 
i|i  any  possible  form*-*- But  this  was  collateral 
to  the  grCiBi  object  of  his  work,  which  was  to 
B^intain  the  right  of  the  people  tQ  choose 
their  gpvernmeAt; — thia  was  the  right  which 
W49  que^onedi  axul  the  V^sertion  of  it  was 
ro^st  interesUnjz  to  many  who  were  most 
strenuously  fittacbed  to  the  English  govern- 
i^^nt;  since  men  may  assert  the  right  of 
every  people  to  choose  (heir  government 
without  seeking  to  destroy  their  own.  Thb 
accounts  .for  many  expressions  imputed  to  the 
unfortunate  prisonersi  which  I  have  often 
uttered  myself,  and  shall  continue  to  utter 
«very  day  of  my  li&»  and  call  upon  the  spies 
pf  gv^emment  to  reccurd  them : — ^I  will  sat 

4KY  WHSaS,  WITSOUT  FX^af  VAX,  I  WILL  SAY 
IfXaa,   WAEftE   I   6TAII0,  T0 AT  AN  ATTEMPT  TO 

inT^a^aaai  av  despotic  cohsiiiation  ano 

VIOLBVCS,  WITH  A>'Y  C0VE»1IME1IT  WBICB  A 
PEOPLE  CHOOSE  TO  GIVE  TO  THEVSSLVES,  WHB* 
SBEE  IT  BE  0009  OE  EVIL,  IS  AX  OPPEE8SI0N 
AUn  SUBVERSION  OP  THE  NATUEAL  AND  VH^ 
ALIENABLE  ^lOHTS  Of  MAN  ;  AND  THOUGH  THE 
qOVEENMENT  OP  THIS  COUNTRY  SHOULP  COUN- 
TENANCE SUCH  A  SYSTEM,  IT  WOULD  NOT  ONLY 
ISB  STILL  LEOAL  ^OR  ME  TO  EEPRESS  MY  PETES* 
T4TI0N  OF  IT,  AS  I  HERE  DELIBEEATELT  EZ- 
VRESS  IT,  BUT  IT  WOULD  BECOME  MY  INTEREST 
AND  MY  DUTY.  FoE,  IP  COMBINATIONS  OP 
DESPOTISM  QAN  ACCOMPLISH  SUC9  A  PURPOSE, 
WHO  SHALL  TELf^  ME,  WHAT  OTHER  I^ATION 
SHALL  NOT  BE  THE  PREY  OF  THCIB  AMBITION  ? 

-••Upon  the  very  principle  of  denying  to  a 
people  the  ri^t  of^verning  themselves,  how 
are  we  to  resist  the  French^  should  they  attempt 
by  violence  to  fasten  their  government  upon 
us  ?  Or,  what  inducement  would  there  be  for 
resistance  to  preserve  laws,  which  are  not,  it 
seems,  our  own,  but  which  are  unalterably 
imposeduponusr-^The  very  argument  strikes, 
as  with  a  Daisy,  the  arm  and  vigour  of  the 
nation.— I  hold  dear  the  privileges  I  am  con- 
tending for,  not  as  privileges  hostile  to  the 
constitution,  but  as  necessary  for  its  preserva- 
tion ;  and  if  the  French  were  to  intrude  by 
force  upon  the  government  of  our  own  free 
choice,  i  should  Cave  these  papers,  and  return 
to  a  profjpssion  that,  perhaps,  I  better  under- 
stana. 

The  next  evidccce  relied  on,  after  the  msti  - 
tution  of  the  Corresponding  Society,  is  a  letter 
written  to  them  from  Norwich,  dated  the  11th 
of  November  1792,  with  the  answer,  dated  the 
36th  of  the  same  month : — ^It  is  asserted,  that 
this  correspondence  shows,  they  aimed  at  no-» 
thing  less  tnan  the  total  destruction  of  the  mo- 
narchy, and  that  they,  therefore  veil  their  in- 
tention under  covert  and  ambiguous  language. 
•^I  think,  on  the  other  hand,  and  I  sluul 
continue  to  think  so,  as  long  as  I  am  capable 
of  thought,  that  itwa«  impossible  ior  words 


to  <t>nvey  more  clearly  the  es^pUcit  avowal  of 
their  original  plan  for  a  constitutional  reform 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  This  letter  £pom 
Norwich,  afUr  congratulating  the  Corres- 
ponding Society  on  its  institution,  asks 
several  questions  arising  out  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  other  societies  in  diQerent  parts  of  th^ 
kingdom,  which  they  profess  not  thoroughly 
to  understand. 

The  Sheffield  people  (they  observe)  seemed 
at  first  determined  to  support  the  Puke  of 
Richmond's  plan  only,  out  that  they  had 
afterwards  obseived  a  disposition  in  them  to 
a  more  moderate  plan  of  reform  proposed  by 
the  Friends  of  the  People  in  Lonaon  ^  whilst 
the  Manchester  people,  by  addressmg  Mr. 
Paine  (whom  the  Norwich  people  h^  not 
addressed)  seemed  to  be  intent  on  republican 
principles  only ;  they  therefore  put  a  question, 
not  at  all  of  distrust,  or  suspicioo,  out  bond 
fidt^  if  ever  there  was  good  faith  between  men» 
whether  the  Corresponding  Society  meant  to 
be  satisfied  with  tne  plan  of  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  ?  or,  whether  it  was  their  private 
design  to  rip  up  monarchy  by  the  roots,  and 
place  democracy  in  its  stead  f  Now  hear  the 
answer,  from  whence  it  is  inferred  Ma^  M» 
la^  M  th^iT  iutention :  they  begin  their  smswer 
with  recapitulatipg  the  demand  of  their  cor- 
respondent, as  regularly  as  a  tradesman,  who 
lias  had  an  order  lor  goods,  recapitulates  the 
order  that  there  may  be  no  ambiguity  in  the 
reference  or  application  of  the  reply,  and  then 
they  say  as  to  the  ohjects  thev  have  in  view 
thev  refer  them  to  their  addresses.  ''  You 
wilf  thereby  see  that  they  mean  to  disseminate 
political  knowledge,  snd  thereby  engage  the 
judicious  part  of  the  natiou  to  demand  the 
K£x;ov£RY  of  their  lost  rights  in  anwa^ 
Parliaments;  the  m^n^bers  of  these  Parlia^ 
ments  owins  their  election  to  unbought  suf- 
frages.'*— ^Thcy  then  desire  them  to  be  careful 
to  avoid  all  dispute,  and  say  to  them,  Put  mo- 
narchy, democracy,  and  even  religion,  quite 
aside ;  and  *^  jUet  ypur  endeavours  go  to  in- 
crease tlie  numbers  of  those  who  desire  a  full 
and  equal  representation  of  the  people,  and 
leave  to  a  Parliament,  so  chosen,  to  reform 
all  existing  abuses;  and  if  they  don't  answer, 
at  the  year's  end  you  may  choose  others  in 
their  stead>''  The  Attorney  General  says, 
this  is  lamely  expressed;—!,  on  the  other 
band,  say,  that  it  is  not  only  not  lamely 
expressed,  but  anxiously  worded  to  put  an  cud 
to  dangerous  speculations. — Leave  all  theories 
undiscussed  ;--do  not  perplex  yourselves  with 
abstract  questions  of  government; — endea- 
vour practically  to  get  honest  representatives, 
— ^ana  if  they  deceive  you — then,  what  ?— 
bring  on  a  revolution  ?— No ! — Choose  others 
in  their  stead.  They  refer  also  to  their  ad- 
dress, which  lay  before  their  correspon- 
dent, which  address  expresses  itself  thus : 
"  Laying  aside  all  claim  to  originality,  we 
daim  no  other  merit  than  that  of  reconsi- 
dering and  verifying  what  has  already  been 
urgeu  in  our  common  cause  by  the  Duba 
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of  Richmond  and  Mr.  Pitt,  and  their  then 
honest  party." 

When  the  language  of  the  letter,  which  is 
branded  as  ambiguous,  thus  stares  them  in 
the  face  as  an  undeniable  answer  to  the 
charge,  ihcy  then  have  recourse  to  the  old 
refuge  o^  mala  fides ;  all  this  they  say  is  but  a 
cover  for  hidden  treason  ;—^but  I  ask  you. 
Gentlemen,  in  the  name  of  God,  and  as  fair 
and  honest  men,  what  reason  upon  earth 
there  is  to  suppose,  that  the  writers  of  this 
letter  did  not  mean  what  they  expressed? 
Arc  you  to  presume  in  a  Court  of  Justice,  and 
vupon  a  trial  for  life,  that  men  write  with  du- 
plicity in  their  most  confidential  correspon- 
dence, even  to  those  with  whom  they  are 
confederated  ? — Let  it  be  recollected  also,  that 
if  this  correspondence  was  calculated  for  de- 
»ception,  the  deception  must  have  been  under- 
stood and  agreed  upon  by  all  parties  concerned; 
•for  otherwise  you  have  a  conspiracy  amongst 
persons  who  are  at  cross  purposes  with  one 
another :  consequently  the  conspiracy,  if  this 
be  a  branch  of  it,  is  a  conspiracy  of  thou- 
sands and  ten  thousands,  from  one  end  of 
the  kingdom  to  the  other,  who  are  all  guilty, 
if  any  of  ihe  Prisoners  are  guilty  : — upwards 
of  forty  thousand  persons,  upon  the  lowest 
calculation,  must  alike  be  liable  to  the  pains 
and  penalties  of  the  law,  and  hold  their  lives 
as  tenants,  at  will  of  the  Ministers  of  the 
-Crown. — In  whatever  aspect,  therefore,  this 
prosecution  is  regarded,  new  dilhculties  and 
new  uncertainties  and  terrors  surround  it. 

The  next  thing  in  order  which  we  have  to 
look  at,  is  the  Convention  at  Edinburgh  — It 
appears  that  a  letter  had  been  written  oy  Mr. 
Skirving,  who  was  connected  with  reformers 
in  Scotland  proceeding  avowedly  upon  the 
duke  of  Richmond's  plan,  proposing  that 
there  should  be  a  convention  rrom  the  socie- 
ties assembled  at  Edinburgh : — now  you  will 
recollect,  in  the  opening,  that  the  attorney 
general  considered  all  the  great  original  sin 
of  this  conspiracy  and  treason  to  have  origi- 
nated with  the  societies  in  London— that  the 
country  societies  were  only  tools  in  their 
hands,  and  that  the  Edinburgh  convention 
was  the  commencement  of  their  projects; 
and  yet  it  plainly  appears  that  this  convention 
originated  from  neitherof  the  London  societies, 
but  had  its  beginning  at  Edinburgh,  where, 
just  before,  a  convention  had  been  sitting  for 
the  reform  in  parliament,  attended  by  the 
principal  persons  in  Scotland;  and  surely, 
'xithout  adverting  to  the  nationality  so  pe- 
culiar to  the  people  of  that  country,  it  is  not 
at  all  suspicious,  that,  since  they  were  to 
hold  a  meeting  for  similar  objects,  they  should 
make  use  of  tne  same  style  for  their  associa- 
tion ;  and  that  their  deputies  should  be  called 
delegates,  when  delegates  had  attended  the 
other  convention  from  all  the  counties,  and 
whom  they  were  every  day  looking  at  in  their 
streets,  in  the  course  of  the  very  same  year 
that  Sk Irving  %vrote  his  letter  on  the  subject. 
The  views  of  the  Correspondiog  Society,  as 


they  regarded  this  convention,  and  conse- 
quently the  views  of  the  prisoner,  must  be 
collected  from  the  written  instructions  to  the 
delegates,  unless  they  can  be  falsified  by 
matter  which  is  cbllateral. — If  I  c  nstitute  an 
a^ent,  I  am  bound  by  what  he  does,  but 
always  with  this  limitation,  for  what  be  does 
within  the  scope  of  his  agency  : — If  I  constitute 
an  agent  to  buy  horses  for  me,  and  he  com- 
mits high  treason,  it  will  not,  I  hope,  be 
argued  that  I  am  to  be  hanged. — If  I  consti- 
tute an  agent  for  any  husiness  that  ran  be 
stated,  and  he  goes  beyond  his  instructions, 
he  must  answer  for  himself  beyond  their  li- 
mits ;  for  beyond  them  he  is  not  my  repre- 
sentative.—The  acts  done,  therefore,  at  the 
Scotch  convention,  whatever  may  be  their 
quality,  are  evidence  to  show,  that,  in  point 
of  fact,  a  certain  number  of  people  got  to- 
gether, and  did  any  thing  you  choose  to  call 
illegal ;  but,  as  far  as  it  concerns  me,  if  I  am 
not  present,  you  are  limited  by  my  instnictions 
and  have  not  advanced  a  single  step  upon 
your  journey  to  convict  me :  the  instructions 
to  Skirving  have  been  read,  and  speak  for 
themselves ;  they  are  strictly  legal,  and  pur- 
sue the  avowed  object  of  the  society ;  and  it 
will  be  for  the  solicitor  general  to  point  out, 
in  his  reply,  any  counter  or  secret  instruc- 
tions, or  an}'  collateral  conduct,  contradictory 
of  the  good  faith  with  which  they  were 
written.  The  instructions  are  in  these  words 
— "  The  delegates  are  instructed,  on  the  part 
of  this  society,  to  assist  in  bringing  forward 
and  supporting  any  constittdional  measure  for 
procuring  a  real  representation  of  the  Com- 
mons ol  Great  Britain."  What  do  3'ou  say, 
gentlemen,  to  this  language?— how  are  men 
to  express  themselves  who  desire  a  constitu- 
tional reform  ?  The  object  and  the  mode  of 
effecting  it  were  equally  legal— this  is  most 
obvious  from  the  conduct  of  the  parliament 
of  Ireland,  acting  under  directions  from  Eng- 
land ;  they  passed  the  convention  bill,  and 
made  it  only  a  misdemeanor,  knowing  that, 
by  the  law  as  it  stood,  it  was  no  misdemeanor 
at  all. — Whether  this  statement  may  meet 
with  the  approbation  of  others,  I  care  not ;  I 
know  the  fact  to  be  so,  and  I  maintain  that 
you  cannot  prove  upon  the  convention  which 
met  at  Edinourgh,  and  which  is  charged  to- 
day with  high  treason,  one  thousandth  part 
of  what,  at  last,  worked  up  government  ia 
Ireland  to  the  pitch  of  voting  it  a  misde- 
meanor. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  not  vindicating  any  thing 
that  can  promote  disorder  in  the  country,  but  I 
am  maintaining  that  the  worst  possible  disorder 
that  can  fall  upon  a  country  is,  when  subjects 
are  deprived  of  the  sanction  of  clear  and  unam- 
biguous laws, — If  wronw  is  committed,  let 
punishment  follow  accoraing  to  the  measure 
of  that  wrong: — if  men  are  turbulent,  let 
them  be  visited  by  the  laws  according  to  the 
measure  of  their  turbulency : — if  they  write* 
libels  upon  government,  let  them  be  punished 
according  to  the  quality  of  those  libels:  but 
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70U  roust  not,  and  will  not,  because  the  sta- 
brHty  of  the  monarchy  is  an  iniportaDt  con- 
cern to  the  nation,  confound  the  nature  and 
distinctions  of  crimes,  and  pronounce  that 
the  life  of  the  sovereign  has  been  invadetl, 
because  the  privileces  of  the  people  have 
been,  perhaps,  irregmarly  and  holly  asserted  : 
—you  will  not,  to  give  security  to  govern- 
inent,  repeal  the  most  sacred  laws  instituted 
A)r  our  protection,  and  which  are,  indeed,  the 
only  consideration  for  our  submitting  at  all 
tb  government— If  the  plain  letter  of  the 
statute  of  Edward  Srd  applies  to  the  conduct 
of  the  prisoners,  let  it  in  God's  name  be  ap- 

£lied ; — but  let  neither  their  conduct,  nor  the 
iw  that  is  tcMudge  it,  be  tortured  by  construc- 
tion ;  nor  suflfer  the  transaction,  from  whence 
^ou  are  to  form  a  dispassionate  conclusion  of 
mtention,  to  be  magnified  by  scandalous  epi- 
thets, nor  ovenvhelmed  in  an  undistinguish- 
able  mass  of  matter,  in  which  you  may  be 
lost  and  bewildered,  having  missed  the  only 
parts  which  could  have  furnished  a  ciue  to 
a  just  or  rational  judgment. 

Gentlemen,  this  religious  regard  for  the  li- 
berty of  the  subject,  against  constructive 
treason,  is  well  illustrated  by  Dr.  Johnson, 
the  great  author  of  our  English  Dictionary,  a 
man  remarkable  for  his  love  of  order,  and  for 
high  principles  of  government,  but  who  had 
the  wisdom  to  know  that  the  great  end  of 
government,  in  all  its  forms,  is  the  security  of 
fiberty  and  life  under  the  law. — ^This  man,  of 
masculine  mind,  though  disgusted  at  the  dis- 
order which  lord  George  Gordon  created,  felt 
a  triumph  in  his  acouittal,*  and  exclaimed,  as 
we  learn  from  Mr.  Boswell,  "  I  hate  lord  G. 
Gordon,  but  I  am  glad  he  was  not  convicted 
of  this  constructive  treason ;  forthoueh  I  hate 
him,  I  love  my  country  and  myself." — ^This 
extraordinary  man,  no  doubt,  remembered 
with  lord  Hale,  that  when  the  law  is  broken 
down,  injustice  knows  no  bounds,  but  nms  as 
fkr  as  the  wit  and  invention  of  accusers,  or 
the  detestation  of  persons  accused,  will  carry 
it. — You  will  paraon  this  almost  perpetual 
recurrence  to  these  considerations ;  but  the 
present  is  a  season  when  I  have  a  right  to  call 
upon  you  by  fevery  thing  sacred  in  humanity 
and  justice; — by  every  principle  which  ought 
to  influence  the  heart  otman,  to  consider  the 
situation  in  which  I  stand  before  you. — I 
stand  here  for  a  poor,  unknown,  unprotected 
Individual,  charged  with  a  design  to  subvert 
the  government  of  the  country,  and  the  dear- 
est rights  of  its  inhabitants; — a  charge  which 
has  collected  against  him  a  force  sufficient  to 
crush  to  pieces  any  private  man ; — the  whole 
weight  of  the  crown  presses  upon  him;  parlia- 
ment has  been  sitting  uponex-parte evidence  for 
months  together ;  and  rank  and  property  are 
associated,  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to 
the  other,  to  avert  the  supposed  consequences 
of  the  treason  .-f— I  am  making  no  complaint 

*  See  trial  of  lord  George  Gordon  anti  Vol. 
21,  page  651. 
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of  this;  bnt  surely  it  is  an  awful  summons  to 
impartial  attention;— surely  it  excuses  me  for 
so  oflen  calling  upon  your  mtegrity  and  firm  - 
ness  to  do  equal  justice  between  the  crown  so 
supported,  and  an  unhappy  prisoner  so  un- 
protected. 

Gentlemen,  I  declare  that  I  am  utterly 
astonished,  on  looking  at  the  clock,  to  find 
how  long  I  have  been  speaking ;  and  that, 
agitated  and  distressed  as  I  am^  I  have  yet 
strength  enough  left  for  theTemainder  of  my 
duty; — at  every  peril  of  mv  health  it  shall  be 
exerted;  for  although,  it  this  cause  should 
miscarry,  I  know  I  shall  have  justice  done  me 
for  the  honesty  of  my  intentions  ;  yet  what 
is  that  to  the  public  and  posterity? — What 
is  it  to  them,  when,  if  upon  this  evidence 
there  can  stand  a  conviction  for  high  treason, 
it  is  plain  that  no  man  can  be  said  to  have  a 
life  which  is  his  own  ?-^For  how  can  he  pos- 
sibly know  by  what  engines  it  may  be  snared, 
or  from  what  unknown  sources  it  may  be  at- 
tacked and  overpowered  ? — Such  a  monstrous 
precedent  would  be  as  ruinous  to  the  king  as 
to  his  subjects. — ^Wc  arc  in  a  crisis  of  our  af- 
fairs; which  putting  justice  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, -calls  in  sound  policy  for  the  greatest 
prudence  and  moderation. — At  a  time  when 
other  nations  are  disposed  to  subvert  their 
establishments,  let  it  be  our  wisdom  to  make 
the  subject  feel  the  practical  benefits  of  our 
own  :  let  us  seek  to  bring  good  out  of  evil : — 
the  distracted  inhabitants  oT  the  world  will  fly 
to  us  for  sanctuary,  driven  out  of  their  coun- 
tries firom  the  dreadful  consequences  of  not  at- 
tending to  seasonable  reforms  in  government; 
victims  to  the  folly  of  suffering  corruptions  to 
continue,  till  the  whole  fabric  of  society  is  dis- 
solved and  tumbles  into  ruin.  Landing  upon 
our  shores,  they  will  feel  the  blessing  of  secu- 
rity, and  they  will  discover  in  what  it  consists ; 
they  will  read  this  trial,  and  their  hearts  will 
palpitate  at  your  decision :— they  will  say  to 
one  another,  and  their  voices  will  reach  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth ;  may  the  constitution  of 
England  endure  for  ever!— the  sacred  and 
yet  remaining  sanctuary  for  the  oppressed : — 
here,  and  here  only,  the  lot  of  man  is  cast  in 
security : — what  though  authority,  established 
for  the  ends  of  justice,  may  lift  itself  up 
against  it; — what  though  the  House  of  Com- 
mons itself  should  make  an  ex-parte  declara- 
tion of  guilt ; — what  though  every  species  of 
art  should  be  employed  to  entangle  the  opi- 
nions of  the  people,  which  in  other  countnes 
would  be  inevitable  destruction : — vet  in 
England,  in  enlightened  England,  all  this  will 
not  pluck  a  hair  from  the  head  of  innocence ; 
— the  jury  will  still  look  steadfastly  to  the 
law,  as  the  great  polar  star,  to  direct  them  in 
their  course: — as  prudent  men  they  will  set 
no  example  of  disorder,  nor  pronounce  a  ver- 
dict of  censure  on  authority,  or  of  approbation 
or  disapprobation  beyond  their  judicial  pro- 

dcnce  for  the  crown  was  divided  into  two  dis- 
tinct branches,  viz.  to  establish  first,  that 
such  a  conspiracy  existed^  and  secondly,  to 
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vince:— biityOatheoUier  b«iid,tbev  will  make 
no  political  sacrifice,  but  deliver  a  piaiQ,  bonasl 
mao,  from  the  toils  of  iojuatice, — ^Wben  ywu 
verdict  if  prooounced*  this  will  be  the  judgpMMk 
of  (be  world  ;*-and  it  aoy  amongst  eunelvea 
are  alienated  io  their  affections  to  goverameoty 
niothiii|{  will  be  to  likely  to  reclaim  them:-— 
they  will  say — ^Whatever  we  have  lost  of  our 
control  in  parliament,  we  have  yet  a  sheet* 
anchor  remaining  to  hold  the  vessel  of  the 
state  amidst  cor«tendiog  storms: — we  have 
stiUy  thank  God,  a  sonad  administration  of 
justice  secured  to  us^  in  the  iadp|iwiiiBnrs  of 
the  judcesiin  the  rights  of  enlighirnrd  juries, 
and  in  the  integrity  of  the  bar;— ready  at  all 
timeSfe  and  upon  every  possible  occasion,  what- 
ever may  beibe  consequences  to  themselves,  to 
stand  forward  in  defence  of  tbe  meanest  man 
in  England,  when  brought  for  judgment  before 
the  laws  of  the  country. 


prove  that  tbe  prisoners  were  oarties  to  it-^ 
This  course  of  proceeding  had  oeen  sanctioned 
by  the  opinions  of  the  judges  upon  other  trials, 
but  the  adoDtion  of  it  upon  this  occasion, 
however  legal,  undoubtedly  exposed  the  pri- 
faoners  to  great  peril  of  prejudgment,  becsAise 
almost  the  whole  of  the  evince  given  by 
t)ie  crown  against  them  had  been  couected  by 
both  nouses  of  Parliament  just  before  the 
trial,  and  printed  by  their  authority ;  and  a 
statute  (34  Geo.  3,  c.  64.]  had  even  been 
passed,  oeclaring  that  the  treacherous  conspi- 
racy which  constituted  tbe  first  and  very  im- 
portant branch  uf  the  evidence,  did  in  iact 
eiust  within  tbe  kin^dom.F^We  say  a  very 
important  branch  ofthe  evidence,  because 
undoubtedJy,  if  the  jury  had  considered  that 
the  evidence  supported  tlie  truth  of  the  pre- 
amble to  tbe  act  of  parliament,  the  prisoners 
must  have  been  in  a  manner  without  a  de- 
fence. Authority  was  also  given  to  detain, 
without  bail,  persons  already  in  custody,  on 
suspicion  of  being  eneaged  in  the  above  con- 
spiracy, or  who  hhoula  be  thereaAer  commit- 
ted, on  that  account. 

**  With  regard  to  this  act  of  parliament,  it 
is  impossible,  on  the  one  band,  to  deny  the 
constitutional  competency  uf  parliament  to  de- 
clare the  existence  of  a  dangerous  and  ex- 
tended conspiracy,  endangering  not  only  the 
safetv,  but  the  very  existence  of  the  state. — 
On  the  other  hand,  the  persons  who  may  be* 
come  obnoxious  to  suspicion,  and  be  subjected 
to  public  prosecution  m  consequence  of  such 
a  legislative  proceeding,  come  to  a  trial  un- 
der seemingly  insurmountable  disadvantages. 

In  the  very  case  before  us,  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament  had  collected  and  arranged  the 
greater  part  of  the  written  evidence  afterwards 
produced  by  the  ciown  against  the  prisoners, 
and  in  the  preamble  of  tne  act  had  given  it 
the  character  of  a  detestable  conspiracy,  to 
subvert  the  monarchy,  although,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  the  inquiry  of  the  jury  was  to 
be  divided  into  two  branches — First,  whether 
the  evideacei  gmai  patt«f  which  had  been  so 


To  ftturo  Io  this  8a>lcb  ConventioDir— 
Their  paptrs  were  all  seiaad  by  government.-^ 
What  their  proceedings  were  they  bift  knowi 
we  can  only  see  what  parts  they  choose  to 
sho«  ua:  but,  firom  what  we  have  seen,  doea 
any  man  sanously  belkve,  that  this  meeting 
at  Edinburgh  meant  to  assume  and  to  main- 
tain by  force  all  tbe  fuoetipas  and  autboritiea 
of  tbe  state  ?— -Is  the  thing  within  the  compasa 
of  human  belief? — If  a  man  were  offered  % 
dukedom*  and  twenty  thousand  nouods  % 
vear,  for  trying  to  believe  it,  be  might  v^  h0 
believed  it,  as  what  will  not  man  say  for  giM 
and  hoiMMU'sP  but  he  never  in  &ct  could  \^ 
lieve  that  this  Edinbiugh  meeting  was  a  par- 
liiunent  for  Great  Britam : — how  mdeed  could 
he,  from  the  proceedings  of  a  few  peaceablob 
unarmed  men,  discussing,  in  a  constitutional 
manner,  the  means  of  obtaining  a  re£arm  ia 

collected  and  arranged  in  parliament  and  pub- 
lished, substantiated  the  declaration  madEo 
in  tbe  preamble  of  the  bill,  of  the  existence 
of  such  a  conspiracv  to  subvert  the  gpvem* 
ment:  and  secondly,  whether  the  pnsoBfra 
had  any  and  what  share  in  it.-->Now  it  ia 
most  obvious,  that  if,  in  deference  to  the  judg* 
ment  of  parliament,  the  first  part  of  this  divw 
sion  had  been  ibuod  by  the  jury»  and  the  law 


of  high  treason,  as  stated 


ejurv, 
by  tnt 


e  counsel  for 


the  crown,  had  been  adopted,  the  jprisonera 
could  scarcely  have  had  any  defence,  aa 
they  then  mubt  have  been  taaen,  upon  the 
whole  of  the  evidence,  to  have  been  privy  to 
proceedings  throughout  the  whole  luogdom» 
directed  to  tbe  subversion  of  the  monarchy^ 
and  destruction  of  the  king. 

**  All  that  can  be  said  upon  such  a  case  \% 
first,  tliat  de()endcnce  must  be  had  upon  the 
sacred  trust  of  the  legislature,  not  without  luw 
gent  necessity  to  adopt  such  a  proceeding; 
and  carefully  to  consioer  the  fair  result  of  the 
evidence,  when  made  the  foundation  of  ao 
act  of  parliament :  and  secondlv,  that  the 
British  constitution  provides  for  the  safety  of 
all  who  have  the  happiness  to  live  under  ite 
protection,  by  giving  to  twelve  men,  to  be 
taken  from  the  mass  of  tbe  people,  the  privi- 
lege and  the  duty  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  all 
that  tbe  authoritv  of  parliament  may  have  de-> 
cided  to  be  the  ^ocf,  and  all  that  the  learning 
of  the  judges  may  consider  to  be  the  applia^ 
eationofue  law, 

"  In  that  respect,  whatever  may  be  the 
merits  of  this  case,  and  whatever  amidst  tbe 
variety  of  judgments  in  a  free  country,  may 
be  the  prevailing  opinion  concerning  it,  the 
trial  by  jury  must  ever  be  dear  to  Enghshmen. 
— ^The  verdict  of  acquittal,  instead  of  givJQg 
encouragement  to  whatever  spirit  of  sedltioii 
might  nave  existed  at  that  period,  produced 
an  universal  spirit  of  content  and  coufidenoe 
in  the  people.  Nothing  indeed  couki  more 
properly  excite  such  sentiments,  than  so  me* 
roorable  a  proof  of  safety  under  the  laws.***— 
Suhfeci  ^  <Ae  irid  qfTkmm  Hmnfy,  JBrt- 
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fMirliament ;  iniS  iHie,  to  ifMhitftin  iJbe  tM, 
or  whatever  you  chooM  to  ocJt  it,  coUocAed  a 
4ittle  iiKmey  from  people  who  w«ve  well  dn- 
iposed  to  the  cmise ;  a  few  shillings  one  day, 
AOdpefhapft  as  manv  pence  another  f^I  think 
^  &r  as  I  could  reckon  it  up,  when  the  report 
IhMA  this  great  committee  of  supply  was  reacl 
to  you,  I  counted  that  there  had  been  raised, 
in  tlie  first  session  of  this  parHamenl.  fifteen 
poonds,  firom  which  indeed  you  must  deduct  two 
«ad  Shillines,  which  are  literally  noticed  in  the 
accoQnt.— Is  it  to  be  endured,  gentlemen,  that 
men  should  gravely  say,  that  this  body  aa- 
aumed  to  Itself  the  offices  vf  parliament  ? — 
that  a  few  harmless  people,  who  sat,  as  Ihey 
yrofees,  to  obtain  a  full  representation  of  the 
people,  were  themselves,  even  in  tiieir  own 
imaginations,  the  complete  representation 
Whioh  they  sought  for  ^^Why  should  they  sit 
from  day  to  day  to  consider  how  they  might 
bbtain  what  they  had  already  got?--4f  their 
t>t9ect  vms  an  universal  representation  of  the 
SmAt  people,  how  is  it  credible  they  could 
aimoee  that  umversal  represeniatioit  to  e^Ltst 
in  toemsdveS'^MntAie  representatives  ^  a  few 
WHSleties  instltnted  to  obtain  It  4br  the  country 
^  large  ?— If  they  were  themselves  the  na- 
tion, why  shonld  the  language  of  every  n^So- 
Itttion  be,  that  reason  ought  to  be  their  erand 
Isnglne  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  ohject, 
ttnd  shoeld  be  directed  to  convince  the  nation 
^  speak  to  parliament  in  a  voice  that  must  be 
keardf    The  proposition,  therefore,   is  too 

K0S6  to  cram  down  the  throats  of  the  Eng- 
ih  people,  and  this  is  the  prisoner's  aecarity. 
•«^H«re  again  he  feels  the  advantage  of  our 
free  administration  of  jruslke :  this  proposition 
on  which  so  mnch  depends,  is  not  to  be 
teasoned  upon  on  parchment,  to  bie  delfv«red 
|H-ivate)y  to  magistrates  for  private  judgment : 
t)o— he  has  the  privilege  of  eppeaUng  aloud, 
las  he  now  appeals  by  me,  to  an  enlightened 
usembly  ftul  of  e^s,  and  ears,  amTimelli- 
fience  where  speaking  to  a  jury  is,  in  a  man- 
«r,  ^speaking  to  a  nation  at  large,  and  flying 
4br  sanctuary  to  itsoBtVersaljusflice* 

GMitlemen,  ttie  ^ery  work  of  Mr.  i^aine, 
tmder  the  banners  of  which  this  supposed  re- 
i>ellion  was  set  on  foot,  refutes  the  charge  it 
4s  brought  forward  to  support :  for  Mr.  Paine, 
in  his  preface,  and  throughout  his  whole  book, 
^ivptvbaies  the  use  of  force  against  the  most 
evil  governments;  the  contmrv  was  never 
'imputed  tohim.^f  hisbook  had  been  written 
-in  pursuance  of  the  design  of  fbrce  and  rebel- 
lion, with  which  k  is  now  sought  to  be  con- 
liected,  he  would,  like  the  prisotoere,  have  been 
eharged  with  tn  overt  act  ofhigh  treason ;  but 
%uch  n  proceeding  was  never  thought  of— 
Mr.  Paine  was  indicted  <br  a  misdemeanor,  * 
land  the  misdemeanor  was  argued  to  consist 
wot  in  the  falsehood  that  a  nation  has  no 
tight  to  ehoose«r  alter  iu  ^wmmettt,  but  in 
jeditiously  exciting  the  nation,  without  cause. 
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to  exereisa  that  tsgbt^^A  learned  lord  (lord 
chief baarott  lfaodoiiakl),Jiow«n  tbh  bencfay 
addressed  the  jury  as  attomey^genenl  upon 
this  principle :  his  language  was  thiaL>-rTbe 
question  is  not,  what  the  people  have  a  ri§^t 
to  do,  for  tha  people  are,  undoubtedly,  the 
foandation  and  origm  of  all  govteroment ;  but 
the  charge  is,  for  seditionsly  calling  upon  the 
people,  without  oause  or  reason,  to  exercise  a 
right  which  would  be  sedition,  supposing  the 
right  to  be  in  them :  for  diough  the  people 
mieht  have  a  right  to  do  the  thmg  suggested, 
and  though  they  are  not  excited  to  the  doing 
it  by  force  and  rebellion,  yet,  as  the  sugges- 
tion goes  to  unsettle  the  state,  the  propag^ 
tion  of  such  doctrines  is  seditious.  There  4s 
no  other  way,  undoubtedly,  of  describing  that 
charge.  I  am  net  here  enterine  into  the  ap- 
plication of  it  to  Mr.  Paine,  whose  counsol  I 
was,  and  who  has  been  tried  already.  To  sa^ 
that  the  people  ha^m  a  right  to  change  their 

f;>veinment,  is  indeed  a  truism ;  everybody 
nows  it,  and  they  exerdsod  the  right,  other- 
wise the  king  cotild  not  have  had  his  establish- 
ment amongst  ns.  If,  therefore,  I  stir  up  in- 
dividuals to  oppose  by  force  the  general  will, 
seated  in  the  gov^moMUt,  it  may  be  treason; 
but  to  induce  dsanges  in  a  goverameot,  by 
exposing  to  a  whole  nation  its  errors  and  im- 
perfections, can  have  no  bearing  upon  such  an 
ofitoce :— 4he  utmost  which  can  be  made  of 
it  is  a  misdomeanor,  and  that  too  depending 
wholly  upon  the  jnd^entwhich  the  jufy  may 
form  of  the  intention  of  the  writer — The 
-Courts,  ibr  a  long  time,  indeed,  assumed  to 
themselves  the  province  of  decidins  upon  this 
inientton,  as  a  natter  of  law,  oondustvely  in- 
ferring it  kom  the  act  of  publicaiion :  *  I  aay 
the  Courts  tutnmed  it,  thoueh  it  was  not  the 
doctrme  of  loid  Mansfield,  but  handed  down 
to  him  from  the  precedenu  of  judges  before 
his  time:  but  'Cven  in -that  case,  though  the 
pnblication  was  the  crime,  not,  as  in  this  case 
the  intention,  and  though  the  quality  of  the 
thnig  chamd,  wtien  not  rebutted  by  evidence 
for  the  defendant,  had  so  lonp  been  considered 
to  be  a  legal  inference,  yet  the  legislature,  to 
support  the  province  of  the  jurv,  and  in  ten- 
derness for  lioerty,  has  lately  altered  the  law 
upon  this  important  subject.  If,  t  herefbre,  we 
were  not  assembled,  as  we  are,  to  consider  of 
the  existence  of  high  treason  against  the 
king's  life,  but  only  of  a  misdemeanor  for  se- 
ditiously disturbing  his  titleand  establishment, 
by  the  proceedines  for  a  reform  in  parlia- 
ment, I  should  tmnk  the  Crown,  upon  the 
very  principle  which,  under  the  libel  law, 
must  now  govern  such  a  trial,  quite  as  distant 
from  its  mark ;  because,  in  ray  opinion,  there 
is  no  way  by  which  his  majesty's  title  can  more 
firmly  be  secured,  or  by  which  («bove  all,  ta 
our  tnnes)  its  permanency  can  be  better  esta- 
blished, than  by  promotmg  a  more  fhll  and 
equal  reptesemation  of  the  people,  by  peaee- 
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ftbletneins;  and  by  nrlNit  other  toMlDS  has  it 
.  been  sought,  iu  thisinstance,  to  be  promoted  ? 

Gentlemen,  when  the  members  of  this  con- 
venUon  were  seized,  did  they  attempt  resist- 
ance ? — Did  they  insist  upon  their  privileges 
as  subjects  imder  the  laws,  or  as  a  parliameDt 
enactinglawsforothers?— -If  they  had  said 
or  done  any  thing  to  give  colour  to  such  an 
idea,  there  needM  no  spies  to  convict  them ; 
the  crown  could  have  given  ample  indemnity 
for  evidence  from  amongst  themselves :  the 
societies  consisted  of  thousands  and  thousands 
of  persons,  some  of  whom,  upon  any  calcula- 
tion of  human  nature,  might  have  been  pro- 
tluced:  the  delegates,  who  attended  the 
meetings,  could  not  be  supposed  to  have  met, 
with  a  different  intention  from  those  who  sent 
them ;  and,  if  the  answer  to  that  is,  that  the 
constituents  are  involved  in  the  jguilt  of  their 
representatives,  we  get  back  to  the  monstrous 
position  from  which  I  obterved  you  before  to 
shrink  back,  with  vi$Hie  horror,  when  I  ttaied 
it :  namely,  the  involving  in  the  fate  and  con- 
sequence of  this  single  trial  every  man,  who 
corresponded  with  these  societies,  or  who,  as  a 
member  of  societies  in  any  partof  the  kingdom, 
consented  to  the  meeting  which  was  assem- 
bled, or  which  was  in  prospect :— but,  I  thank 
God,  I  have  nothing  to  fear  from  those  hy- 
dras, when  I  see  before  me  such  just  and  ho- 
nourable men  to  hold  the  balance  of  justice. 

Gentlemen,  the  dissolution  of  this  parlia- 
ment speaks  as  strong  a  language  as  its  conduct 
when  sitting. — How  was  it  di^lved  ?  When 
the  magistrates  entered,  Mr.  Skirving  was  in 
the  chair,  which  he  refused  to  leave: — he 
considered   and  asserted  his  conduct  to  be 
legal,  and  therefore  informed  the  magistrate 
be  must  exercise  his  authority,  that  the  dis- 
persion might  appear  to  be  involuntary,  and 
that  the    subject,  disturbed  in  his  rights, 
might  be  entitled  to  bis  remedy. — The  ma- 
gistrate on  this  took  Mr.  Skirving  by  the 
shoulder,  who  immediately  obeyed ;  the  chair 
was  quitted  in  a  moment,  and  this  great  parlia- 
ment broke  up.  What  was  the  effect  of  all  this 
proceeding  at  the  time,  when  whatever  be- 
longed to  It  must  have  been  best  understood  ? 
— VVere  any  of  the  parties  indicted  for  high 
treason? — Were    they   indicted   even  for  a 
breach  of  the  peace  in  holding  the  Conven- 
tion?—None  of  these  things.— The  law  of 
Scotland,  arbitrary  as  it  is,  was  to  be  dis- 
turbed to  find  a  name  for  their  ofience,  and  the 
rules  of  trial  to  be  violated  to  convict  them : 
— ^They  were  denied  their  challenges  to  their 
Jurors,  and  other  irregularities  were   intro- 
duced, so  as  to  be  the  subject  of  complaint  in 
the  House  of  Comaions.— Gentlemen,  in  what 
I  am  saying,  I  am  not  standing  up  to  vindi- 
cate all  that  they  published  dunng  these  pro- 
oeedings,  more  especially  those  which  were 
written  in  consequence  of  tlie  trials  I  have 
just  alluded  to ;  but  allowance  must  be  made 
ibr  a  state  of  heat  and  irritation : — they  saw 
men  whom  tliey  believed  to  be  persecuted  for 
what  they  conceived  to  be  innocent;  they  saw 


tbem  the  victims  of  sentences  which  many 
would  consider  as  equivalent  to,  if  not  worse 
than) judgment  of  treason:  sentences  which, 
at  all  events  had  never  existed  before,  and  such 
as,  I  beUeve,  never  will  again  with  impunity. 
— But  since  I  am  on  the  subject  of  intention^ 
I  sliall  conduct  myself  with  the  same 
moderation  which  I  have  been  prescribing ;  I 
will  cast  no  aspersions,  but  shall  content 
myself  with  Umenting  that  these  judg- 
ments were  productive  of  consequences, 
which  rarely  follow  from  authority  discreetly 
exercised.  How  easy  is  it  then  to  dispose  of 
as  much  of  the  evidence  as  consumed  half  a 
day  in  the  anathemas  against  the  Scotch 
Judees !  It  appears  that  they  came  to  various 
resolutions  concern'mg  them:  some  good, 
some  bad,  and  all  of  them  irregular.  Amongst 
others  they  compare  them  to  Jeffries,  and 
wish  that  they,  wno  imitate  his  example,  may- 
meet  his  fate. — What  then?  —  Irreverend 
expressions  against  Judges  are  not  acts 
of  hi^h  treason !  ^If  they  had  assembled 
round  the  Court  of  Justiciary  and  hanged 
them  in  the  execution  of  their  offices,  it  would 
not  have  been  treason  within  the  statute.^* 
I  am  no  advocate  for  disrespect  to  Judeei^ 
and  think  that  it  is  dangerous  to  the  public 
order;  but  putting  aside  the  insult  upon  the 
Judges  now  in  authority,  the  re)>robaUon  of 
Jefines  is  no  libel,  but  an  awful  and  useful 
memento  to  wicked  men.  Lord  Chief  Jusr 
tice  Jeffries  denied  the  privilege  of  English 
law  to  an  innocent  man.  He  refused  it  to  sir 
Thomas  Armstrong,*  who  in  vain  pleaded 
in  bar  of  his  outlawry,  that  he  was  out  .of 
the  realm  when  he  was  exacted — (an  objec- 
tion so  clear,  that  it  was  lately  taken  for 
granted,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Purefoy) — The 
daughter  of  this  unfortunate  person,  a  lady  of 
honour  and  quality,  came  puDliciy  into  court 
to  supplicate  for  her  father ;  and  what  were 
the  ejQtects  of  her  supplications,  and  of  the  law 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Prisoner  ?  ^  Sir  Thomas 
Armstrong,"  said  Jewries,  ^'  you  may  amuse 
yourself  as  much  as  you  please  with  the  idea 
of  your  innocence,  but  you  are  to  be  hanged 
next  Friday ;" — and,  upon  the  natural  exclar 
mation  of  a  daughter  at  this  horrible  outrage 
against  her  parent,  he  said,  '*  Take  that 
woman  out  of  court  C*  which  she  answered  by 
a  prayer,  that  God  Almighty's  judgment^ 
might  light  upon  him.f  Gentlemen,  th^ 
did  light  upon  him;  and  when,  after  his 
death,  whicn  speedily  followed  this  transao-> 
tion,  the  matter  was  brought  before  the  House 
of  Commons,  under  that  glorious  Ueyolutioji^ 
which  is  asserted  throughout  the  proceedings 
before  you,  the  judgment  asainst  Sir  Thomas 
Armstrong  was  declared  to  be  a  murder  under 
colour  of  justice  ?  Sir  Robert  Sawyer,  %  the 
Attorney  General,  was  expelled  the  House  of 
Commons  for  his  misdemeanour  in  refusing 

*  See  his  case,  antl^  Vol.  10,  p.  105. 
t  See  Vol.  lO,  p.  113  of  this  Collection. 
}  See  Vol.  10,  p.  119. 
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tbewntof  ehoTr^widtbe  exacutoics  of  Jef^ 
feries  were  commanded  to  make  compensa- 
tion to  the  widow  and  the  daughter  of  the 
deceased.  These  are  great  monuments  of 
justice  ;-*and»  although  I  by  no  means  ap- 
pioye  of  harsh  eipressions  asainst  aathority, 
which  tend  to  weaken  the  hcHdings  of  society, 
}et  let  us  not  go  beyond  the  *mark  in  our 
restraints  nor  suppose  that  men  are  dan- 
gerously disafiected  to  the  government,  be* 
cause  they  feel  a  sort  of  pride  and  exultation 
in  eventsi  which  constitute  the  dignity  and 
glory  of  their  coimtry . 

Gentlemen,  thas  resentment  against  the 
proceedings  of  the  Courts  in  Scotland,  was  not 
^confined  t^  those  who  were  the  objects  of 
them ;  it  was  not  confined  even  to  the  frionds 
of  a  Reform  in  Parliament — a  benevolent 
public,  in  both  parts  of  the  island,  joined 
ihem  in  the  complaint;  and  a  gentleman  of 
great  moderation,  and  a  most  inveterate 
enemy  to  parliamentary  reform,  as  thinking 
It  not  an  improvement  of  the  government,  but 
nevertheless  a  lover  of  his  country  and  its 
insulted  justice,  made  the  convictions  of  the 
delegates  the  subject  of  a  public  inquiry : — 
I  speak  of  my  friend  Mr.  William  Adam,* 
who  brought  these  judgments  of  the  Scotch 
Judges  before  the  House  of  Commons— ar- 
raigned them  as  cbnlrary  to  law,  and  proposed 
to  reverse  them  by  the  authority  of  Pariia- 
ment.f  Let  it  not  then  be  matter  of  wonder, 
that  these  poor  men,  who  were  the  immediate 
victims  of  this  injustice,  and  who  saw  their 
brethren  expelled  from  their  country  by  an 
unprecedented  and  questionable  judgment, 
should  feel  like  men  on  the  subject,  and  ex- 
press themselves  as  they  felt. 

Gentlemen,  amidst  the  various  distresses 
and  embarrassments  which  attend  my  present 
aituation,  it  is  a  great  consolation  that  I  have 
marked  Irom  the  beginning,  your  vigilant 
attention  and  your  capacity  to  understand ;  it 
is,  therefore,  with  tne  utmost  confidence 
that  I  ask  you  a  few  plain  questions,  ariiung 
out  of  the  whole  of  these  Scotch  proceedings. 
•—In  the  first  place,  then,  do  you  believe  it  to 
be  possible,  that,  if  these  men  had  really  pro- 
jected the  Convention  as  a  traitoroui>  usurpa- 
tion of  the  authorities  of  Parliament,  they 
would  have  invited  the  Friends  of  the  People, 
in  Frith-street,  to  assist  them,  when  tney 
knew  that  this  Society  was  determined  not  to 
seek  the  reform  of  the  constitution,  but  by 
means  that  were  constitutional,  and  from 
whom  they  could  neither  hope  for  support  nor 
concealment  of  evil  purposes? — I  ask  you 

*  He  afVerwards  succeeded  lord  Erskine  in 
the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Corn* 
wall,  and  is  now  [a.  o.  1817]  Lord  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  Jury  Court  of  Scotland,  a 
Baron  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  of  Scotland, 
and  a  member  of  his  Majesty's  most  honoiu:- 
■ble  Privy  Council. 

f  See  the  Debate  on  Mr.  Adam's  motion 
in  the  New  Pari  Hist.  Vol  30,  p.  U86. 
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naxti  if  their  ol^ta  h^  bean  Iraitoi^otV^ 
would  they  have  given  them,  without  disguise 
or  colour,  to  the  public  and  to  the  government| 
in  every  common  newspaper  P  and  yet  it  is 
so  far  from  beine  a  char^  against  them, 
that  they  concealed  their  oluccts  by  hypocrisy 
or  guarded  conduct,  that  I  have  been  driven 
to  admit  the  justice  of  the  complaint  against 
them,  for  unnecessary  inflammation  and  exag- 
geration.- I  ask  you  iartheriwhether  if  the  Oro* 
ceedings,  thus  published  and  exagceraled,  nad 
appeared  to  Government,  whoknew  every 
tomg  belonging  to  them,  in  the  light  they 
represent  them  to  you  lo>c^y,  they  could 
possibly  have  slept  ov(^  them  with  such  com- 
plete indifference  and  silence  t  For  it  is  noUK 
rious,  that  after  this  Convention  had  been 
held  at  Edinburgh;  after,  in  short,  cvenf 
thing  had  been  said,  written,  and  transacted, 
on  which  I  am  now  commenting,  and  af\er 
Mr.  Paine*s  book  bad  been  for  above  a  year  in 
universal  circulation,— ay*  up  to  the  very  day 
when  Mr.  Grey  gave  notice  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  of  the  intention  of  the  Friends  of 
the  People  for  a  reform  in  Parliament,  there 
w^  not  even  a  single  indictment  on  the  file 
for  a  misdemeanor ;  but,  from  that  moment 
when  it  was  seen  that  the  cause  was  not  beat 
down  or  abandoned,  the  proclamation  made 
its  appearance,  and  all  thlB  proceedings  that 
followed  liad  their  birth. — I  ask  you,  lastly, 
Gentlemen,  whether  it  be  in  human  naUire^ 
that  a  few  unprotected  men,  conscious 
in  their  own  minds,  that  they  had  been 
engaged  and  detected  iu  a  detebtable  rebellion 
to  cut  off  the  king,  to  destroy  the  adm'mistra- 
tion  of  justice,  and  to  subvert  the  whole  fabric 
of  the  government,  should  turn  round  upon 
their  country,  whose  ruin  they  had  projected,, 
and  whose  most  obvious  justice  attached  on 
them,  complaining,  forsooth,  that  their  dele- 
gates, taken  by  magistrates,  in  the  very  act  of 
high  treason,  had  b^n  harshly  and  illeratUy  in- 
terrupted in  a  meritorious  proceeding?  Thehis- 
toiyof  mankindnever  furnished  an  instance,  nor 
ever  will,  of  such  exLravasant,  preposterous, 
and  unnatural  conduct !  No,  nov  Gentlemen ; 
all  their  hot  blood  was  owing  to  tlieir  firm 
persuasion,  dictated  by  conscious  innocence^ 
that  the  conduct  of  their  delegates  had  beea 
legal,  and  mieht  be  vindicated  against  the 
magistrates  who  obstructed  them : — in  that 
they  might  be  mistaken ; — I  am  not  arguing 
that  point  at  present :  if  they  are  hereafter 
indicted  for  a  misdemeanor,  and  I  aui  Counsel 
in  that  cause,  I  will  then  tell  you  what  I 
think  of  it: — sufficient  for  the  day  is  tho 
good  or  evil  of  it, — it  is  sufficient,  for  the 
present  one,  that  the  legality  or  illegality 
of  the  business  has  no  relation  to  the  crime 
that  is  imputed  to  the  Prisoner. 

The  next  matter  that  is  alleged  against  the 
authors  of  the  Scotch  Convention,  and  the 
societies  which  supported  it,  is,  their  having 
sent  addresse^f  friendship  to  the  cdnventioo 
of  France.  These  addresses  are  considered  to 
be  a  decisive  proof  of  repubUcancombinatioD^ 
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tergiogelMflljtnMiiiielVet  tipMt  att  dvwt 
•i<t  of  treftsonw— Gentlemea,  if  the  dates  of 
those  ttddresses  mre  «tteiMlcd  lo^  which  come 
no  lower  4omn  Uum  Nvvenber  1799»  we  famvte 
Mly  to  iatoetit,  lh«t  thery  are  hut  the  sets  «f 
fhivmte  mihjects,  and  that  ther  were  not  sane- 
.  tuNicd  by  the  elate  ileeJf.^The  French  na* 
tkm^  aft>out  that  fieria4,  taider  their  new  ooa* 
atilotioii,  or  under  iketr  new  anarchy,  call  it 
whidi  you  wiU^  were  oetertheiless  meet  anxi- 
oiirfy  cMroos  of  manilsraitig  peace  with  thie 
country. — Biitthe  Jdi»  was  aavised  to  wilfti- 
dra^  his  ambasiidor  tram  France,  ii|k>n  the 
approadiing  caiasttophe  of  iis  most  nnfortu- 
nate  ptinee  ;^-^an  event  which,  however  to  he' 
deplored,  was  no  justifiable  cause  of  offence 
Ho  Great  Britain.— FrMMe  derired  nothing 
but  Ihe  ivg^^tation  of  her  own  government; 
and  if  shemiMnok  Ihe  toad  to  her  ptoeperily, 
"what  was  that  t»  ue?--fiut  it  was  alleged 
agaimft  her  in  pertisnent,  that  she  had  Intro- 
duced spies  amongst  ns,  aid  held  correspon- 
deiiee  with  disaffected  persons,  for  the  de»- 
trudion  of  our  ceMtltntion ;  this  was  ^e 
charge  of  our  mfoistis-,  and  it  was,  therefore, 
held  to  be  just  and  necessary,  for  the  safety  of 
the  country,  to  hold  Fteice  at  arm's  length, 
and  to  avoid  the  very  contagion  of  oontacrt 
with  her  at  tin  tisk  mvfwt. — 0ut,eent)enien, 
this  charge  agahiat  france  was  thought  by 
many,  to  be  supported  by  no  belter  prwrn 
than  fhose  Against  the  prisoner.-— in  the  pub- 
lic correspondence  of  tiw  ambassador  tirom 
the  French  king,  and  upon  his  death,  as  mi- 
nister from  the  convention,  with  his  m^jjesly^s 
secretary  of  tftale^dooutndbts  which  lie  upon 
the  table  t>f  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
whidi  may  he  made  evidence  in  the  cause, 
the  exeeuthFe  council  repelled  wiA  indigna- 
tion all  the  imputations^  which  to  this  very 
hour  are  held  out  as  the  vindications  of  quar* 
rel.    **  If  there  be  such  persons  in  Bngland," 
says  monsieur  Cbanveiin — ^*  has  not  England 
laws  to  punish  them  P — ^France  disavdws  them 
^••fiueh  men  are  not  Frenchmen."— The  same 
correspondence  conveys  the  most  solemn  aa- 
surances  of  friendship  down  to  the  very  end 
of  tfae  year  ITOt — a  period  subsequent  to  all 
the  correSDondence  and  addresses  complained 
of. — ^Whether  these  assurances  were  nuthful 
orothf  rwi8e,--whetherit  would  have  been  pru- 
dent to  havodependedon  them  or  otherwise,— 
whether  the  war  was  advisable  or  unadvis- 
able,-->are  queslioiis  over  which  we  have  no 
jurisdiction  ;---I  only  desire  to  bring  to  your  re- 
coflection,  that  a  man  may  be  a  mend  to  the 
Tights  of  humanity  and  to  the  imprescriptible 
fights  of  social  man,  which  is  now  a«term  of 
derision  and  contempt,  that  he  may  hel  to  the 
very  soul  for  u  nation  beset  by  the  sword  of 
desDots,  and  yei  be  a  lOver  of  his  own  country 
and  its  constitution. 

Crentiemen,  the  same  celebrated  person,  of 
vhom  I  have  had  occasion  to  speadc  so  fre^ 
qnently,  is'tbe  b^stand  brightest  iUiistration 
•f  this  tmth.  Mr.  -Burke,  indeed,  went  a 
ffuatdeil  ^tfUMrthaa  requires  to  be  preseed 
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iMo  Iho piaiSBt m^auNint ;  iariK  niahKnin* 
ed  the  cause  of. iastica  and  of  Imlh,  aauiiat 
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all  the  perverted  aulhoiiiji  and 
of  his  countiy,  and  cspmsed  the  feelings  nf 
a  ehriatian  and  a  patriot  in  the  very  hnt  of 
the  Americaa  war;  boldly  faoldia§  ibith  om 
wctoiies  as  defeats ;  and  our  aucceases  as  «»* 
hnaities  and  disgracea.    **  It  isnot  tnstantif ,*^ 
said  Mr.  BwIk,  «<  that  I  can  he  bravght  to 
n^ioe,  when  I  bear  af  the  slaughter  aM  eap^ 
tivity  of  long  lists  of  those  names  which  have 
been  fiuni  liur  ta  my  eara  from  my  infancy^ 
and  to  rejoice  that  they  have  fidkm  imdertha 
sword  of  stratigera^  whose  harharana  appaMa* 
tions  I  seaorcdT  know  how  to  proaooKe.  Tha 
elory  ac^ired  at  the  MPMre  ilUu  by  ooiaawi 
Mi/fe,has  no  charms  for  roe;  -and  I  itoAf 
acknowledge^  that  I  have  ciot  yat  learned  ta 
delight  in  finding  tort  Knipkmumt  m  tfaa 
heart  of  the  firiSah  domiawnt.'**    If  tfiia 
had  been^  said  ar  wriHen  by  Mr.  Yorke  at 
^effield,  'Or  by  amy  other  aseaaber  of  tfaaaa 
societiea,  heated  with  wine  at  the  01oh»4aK 
vam,  it  would  have  been  trenpeted  forth  an 
decisive  evidaice  of  a  rebellioiB  sphit,  ra* 
joicing  in  the  downfall  of  Usooimtry ;  yet  the 
great  author  from  whose  writings  I  have  bor»> 
rowed,  approved  himself  to  be  the  ftiend  ^ 
this  nation  at  that  calamitoua  crina,  and  hai 
it  pfeaaed  God  to  open  the  undentandings  of 
our  rulersy  bb  wisdom  mijght  have  averted  tha 
storms  that  are  now  thickening  around  nab 
We  must  not,  therefore|^  be  too  severe  in  our 
strictures  upon  the  opuuona  and  filings  of 
men  as  they  regard  auoh  mi^ty  public  qaaa* 
tlons.— The  interests  of  a  natK>n  may  ofVen  h» 
one  thing,  and  the  interests  of  its  govemaaettt 
another;   but  the  interest  of  those  who  hok) 
government  forthe  hour,iaatall  times  difierent 
mm  either.    At  the  time  aaay  of  the  papers 
before  you  weredrculatedon  the  subject  ortha 
war  with  f%«oce,  many  of  the  beat  and  wiaeil 
men  in  this  kinadom  beoan  to  be  driven  by 
our  situation  to  tnese  melancholy  reflectiona  ; 
and  thousands  of  persons,  the  most  firmly 
attached  to  the  principles  of  our  oonstitutioni 
and  who  never  were  members  of  anv  ofthese 
societiea,  considered,  and  still  consider,  Great 
Britain  as  the  aggressor  asainst  France ;  th^ 
considered,  and  still  consider,  that  she  had  a 
r^tta  choose  a  government  for  herself^  and 
that  it  was  contrary  to  the  first  principles  of 
justice,and,  if  possible,  atill  mare  repagnant 
to  tbe  genius  oi  oiu-  own  free  constitulion,  to 
combine  with  despots  for  herdestniction :  and 
who  knows  but  that  the  external  pressure 
upon  France  may  have  been  the  cause  of  that 
unheard-^f  state  of  society  which  we  com* 
plain  of  ?-^ who  knows,  but  that,  driven  as  she 
has  been  to  exertions  beyond  the  ordinal^ 
vu;oUr  of  a  nation,  it  has  not  been  tbe  parent 
oAhat  unnatural  and  giant  strength  which 
threatens  the  authors  of  it  with  perdition  I 
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•  Litter  to  the  Sheriffs  6f  Briitol  on  -tU 
Ajfkin  of  Amtricti,  Burke's'  Works,  Vol.  %  p. 
164, 8vo.ed  1801. 
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Whma  m  nMlaaeholy  considtraiions^  but 
tktjr  may  natooaUgry  and  at  all  ev^uls,  ba 
lawfully  eotertasiied.-^We  owe  obadiaQoa  to 
^Qveminent  in  our  acHomf  but  aiireiy  our  upt* 
4iaMf  are  free. 

GeDtlameiii  punuing  the  order  of  time,  we 
IM  arrived,  at  length,  at  the  pro^ioaition  to 
iokl  atudkir  camventioa^  mkUh,  weith  th4  sup" 
pued  mppori  pfU  byjbme,  ate  iite  mify  oven 
neit  (^  high  treason  charged  upam  $kit  reeord,^- 
Votf  stranae  as  it  may  appear,  there  is  no 
«haige  whatever  before  you  of  any  one  of 
thoie  acts  or  writings,  the  evidence  of  which 
Mtsumed  so  maay  daysin  reading,  and  which 
liai  already  nearly  consumed  my  strength  in 
only  passing  them  in  review  before  yoii. — ^if 
every  line  aod  letter  of  all  the  writings  I  have 
been  commenting  upon  were  admiltra  to  be 
traitorous  roachinalions,  aod  if  the  ccmven- 
tion  in  Scotland  was  an  open  rebellion,  it  is 
caneeded  to  be  foreign  to  the  present  purpose, 
unless  as  such  criminality  in  them  might  show 
the  views  and  objects  of  the  persons  enraged 
in  them : — on  that  principle  only  the  Court 
liaf  over  and  over  a^in  decided  the  evidence 
ef  them  to  be  admissible;  and  on  the  same 
principle  I  have  illustrated  them  in  their  or- 
der as  they  happened,  that  I  might  lead  the 
IMisoDer  in  your  view  up  to  the  very  point  and 
moment  when  the  treason  is  supposed  to  have 
iDurst  forth  into  the  overt  act  for  which  he  is 
arraigned  before  you. 

Tmi  transaction  respecting  this  second  con- 
tention, which  constitutes  the  principal,  or 
more  properiy  the  only  overt  act  m  the  indict- 
VMnt,  lies  in  the  narrowest  compass,  and  is 
clouded  with  no  ambiguity.— I  adroit  freely 
«v^  act  which  is  imputed  to  the  prisoner, 
«Dd  listen  not  so  much  with  fear  as  with  cu- 
riosity and  wonder^  to  the  treason  sought  to 
lie  connected  with  it. 

You  will  recollect  that  the  first  motion  to- 
wards the  holding  of  a  second  convention, 
originated  in  a  letter  to  the  prisoner  from  a 
'Country  correspondent,  in  wnieh  the  le^lity 
ofthe  former  was  vindicated,  and  its  disper- 
aioD  lamented  >-^this  letter  was  answered  on 
the  S7th  of  March  1794,  and  was  read  to  you 
in  the  crown's  evidence  in  these  words: 

^  March  97, 17M. 

'<  Citken ;— I  am  directed  by  the  London 
Corresponding  Society  to  transmit  the  follow- 
ing Resolutions  to  the  Society  for  Constitu- 
tional Information,  and  to  recjuest  the  senti- 
aientsofthat  society  respecting  the  impor- 
tant measures  which  the  present  juncture  of 
jAirs  seems  to  require. 

*  The  London  Corresponding  Society  con- 
ceives that  the  moment  is  arrived,  when  a  full 
-and  eapticit  declaration  is  necessary  fh>m  ail 
ihe  friends  of  freedom — whether  the  late  i^ 
Ugalandunheard-qfproeeeutunu  and  sentences 
emdl  determine  ns  to  abandon  our  canse,  or 
•hidl  eieite  us  to  pursue  a  radicid  reform, 
with  an  ardour  proportsoned  to  the  magnitude 
«Cttie  ebjeet^and  with  a  ceal  99  disti9lg^ished 
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on  our  parts  as  tiie  tfeaehcty  of  others  in  tk^ 
samegtoriaiis  casue  is  natorUms,  The  Society 
lor  Gonstittttionid  Informatien  is  therefhre 
requirad  to  detemine  whether  or  no  they 
will  be  ready,  when  cailed  upon,  to  ad  in 
conjunction  with  this  and  othar  soei0ie9  to  ob- 
tain a  fair  representation  of  the  PEOPLE-^ 
whether  they  concur  inctib  us  in  seeing  the  ne- 
cessity ef  a  speedy  convention,  for  the  purpose 
ofeikainingf  In  a  tonsHtntionat  and  tegai  me- 
thod^ a  redreu  tf  those  grsevanees  nndffr  which 
me  at  present  Ai6iMir,  and  which  can  only  he 
ejfeetually  removed  hy  d{Juli  and  fair  reprc- 
seniaiionaf  the  people  ef  Great  Britain,  The 
London  Corresponding  Society  cannot  but  re- 
mind their  friends  that  the  present  crisis  de- 
mands all  the  prudence,  unanimity,  and  vi- 
gour, that  may  or  can  be  exerted  by  MBN 
and  Britons ;  nor  do  they  doubt  but  that 
manly  firmness  and  consistency  will  finally, 
and  they  believe  shortly,  terminate  in  the  fiiil 
accompnsh'ment  of  all  their  wishes. — I  am, 
fellow  citiien  (in  my  humble  measure),  a 
friend  to  the  rights  of  man. 
(Signed)  «*  T.  Hardy,  Secretary.'* 

They  then  resolve  that  there  is  no  securitv 
for  the  continuance  of  any  ri»ht  but  in  equal- 
ity of  iaws  ;  not  in  eqqality  of  property^  the 
ridiculous  bugbear  by  which  you  are  to  be 
frightened  into  injustice; — on  the  contrary, 
throughout  every  part  of  the  proceedings,  and 
most  em^atioallv  in  Mr.  Yorkers  speech,  so 
much  relied  ou,  the  beneficial  subordinations 
of  society,  the  securitv  of  property,  and  the 
prosperity  of  th^  landed  and  commercial  in- 
terests, are  held  forth  as  the  very  objects  to 
be  attained  by  the  reform  in  the  representa- 
tion which  they  sought  for. 

In  examining  this  first  moving  towards  a 
second  convention,  the  first  thing  to  be  consi- 
dered is,  what  reason  there  is,  from  the  letter 
I  have  just  r^ul  to  you,  or  from  any  thing 
that  appears  to  have  led  to  it,  to  suppose  that 
a  different  sort  of  convention  was  projected 
from  that  which  had  been  before  assembled 
and  dispersed.— The  letter  sa^s  another  Bri>* 
tish  Convention ;  and  it  describes  the  sam^ 
objects  as  the  firsts-compare  all  tlie  paper9 
for  the  calling  this  second  convention  with 
those  for  assembling  the  first,  and  you  wiU 
find  no  difierence,  except  that  they  mixed 
with  them  extraneous  and  libellous  matter, 
arising  obviously  from  the  irritation  producea 
by  the  sailing  ot  the  transports  with  their  bre- 
thren condemned  to  exile.  ,  These  papers 
have  already  been  considered,  and  separated, 
as  they 'ought  to  be,  firom  the  charge. 

I  will  now  lay  before  you  all  the  remaining 
operations  of  ttits  formidable  conspiracy  up 
to  theprisoner's  imprisonment  in  the  Tower. 
Mr.  durdy  hvnng  received  the  letter  just 
adverted  to,  regaraing  a  second  convention, 
the  Corresponding  Society  wrote  the  letter  of 
the  97th  of  March,  and  which  was  found  in 
his  hand-writing,  and  is  published  in  the  first 
Heport,  page  It.    'fliis^felter,  cnclosmg  the 
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ResQlutions  tb^  had  oone  lo  tipon  tbe  sub- 
ject^ was  conmered  by  the  CoostitutkNttl 
Society  on  the  neit  day^  the  i8th  of  March, 
^he  oramary  day  for  Ibear  meetiDC,  when  they 
lent  an  answer  to  the  Con«»oodii^  Society, 
inforauDjs  them  that  they  haa  received  their 
fommuoicatioo,  that  they  heartily  concurred 
with  them  in  the  ol^fecta  they  liad  in  view, 
and  invited  them  to  send  a  delation  of  their 
members  to  confer  with  them  on  the  subjecu 
Now.  what  were  the  objecti  Um^  concurred 
in,  and  what  was  to  be  the  aulnect  of  confer* 
ence  between  the  societiee  by  their  delegates? 
Look  at  the  letter,  which  distinctly  eipreeaes 
its  objectSy  and  tlie  meaiia  by  which  they 
sought  to  effect  them : — ^had  these  poor  men 


heard  so  much,  and  no  meeting  was  heldoa 
that  day ;— the  first  Thursday  was  the  17th 
of  ApriL  but  there  was  no  meeting ;— the  Sist 
of  Afnil  was  the  second  Monday,  but  there 
was  still  no  meeting ;  —the  S4th  of  April  was 
the  second  Thursm^when  the  five  of  the 
Corresponding  Society  attended,  but  nobody 
coming  to  meet  them  from  the  other,  notftung 
of  course  was  transacted;— <m  Monday,  the 
asth  of  April,  three  weeks  after  their  first 
appointment,  thisbloodv  and  impatient  band 
of  conspirators,  seeing  that  a  Convention  BiU 
was  in  projection,  and  that  Hessians  were 
landing  on  our  coasts,  at  last  assembled  them- 
selves ; — and  now  we  come  to  the  point  <tf 
action.— Gentlemen,  they  met;— they  shook 


(too  numerous  to  meet  all  together,  and  there-    hands  with  each  other;— they  talked  over 


fore  renewing  the  cause  of  Parliamentaiy 
Reform  by  delegation  from  the  societies)  any 
reason  to  suppose,  that  they  were  involving 
themselves  in  the  pains  of  treason,  and  that 
they  were  compasamg  the  King's  death,  when 
thev  were  redeeming  (as  they  thought)  his 
authority  from  probable  downfall  and  ruin? 
Had  treason  been  imputed  to  the  dele^tes 
before  ?— Had  the  imaginins  the  death  ot  the 
J^ing  ever  been  suspected  Dv  any  body?— Or 
when  they  were  prosecuted  for  misdemea- 
nors, was  the  prosecution  considered  as  an 
indulgence  conferred  upon  men  whose  lives 


the  news  and  the  pleasures  of  the  day;** 
they  wished  one  another  a  good  evening,  and 
retired  to  their  homes : — it  is  in  vain  to  hide 
it,  they  certainly  did  all  these  tbiim,— The 
same  Qlarming  scene  was  repealed  on  the 
three  following  days  of  meetinc,  and  on  Moa* 
day,  May  the  13th,  would,  but  for  the  vigilance 
of  Government,  have  probably  again  taken 
pkce:— but  on  that  day  Mr.  Hardy  was 
arrested,  his  paoers  seised,  and  the/:onspira^ 
which  pervadea  this  devoted  country  was 
dragged  into  the  fitfw  of  day.  To  be  serious, 
gentlemen,  you  have  LiTEaALLY  the  whole  of 


had  been  forfeited  i — And  b  it  to  be  endured,    it  before  you  in  the  meetings  I  have  just 


then,  in  this  free  land,  made  free  too  by  the 
virtue  of  our  forefathers,  who  placed  the  King 
upon  bis  throne  to  maintain  this  freedom, 
that  forty  or  ^hy  thousand  people,  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  assembling  in 
their  little  societies  to  spread  useful  know- 
ledge, and  to  diffuse  the  principles  of  liberty, 
which  the  more  widely  tney  are  spread,  the 
surer  is  the  condition  of  our  free  government, 
are  in  a  moment,  without  wanung,  without 
any  law  or  principle  to  warrant  it,  and  with- 
/>ut  precedent  or  example,  to  be  branded  as 
traitors,  and  to  be  decimated  as  victims  for 
punishment! — The  Constitutional  Society 
having  answered  the  letter  of  the  S7th  of 
March,  in  the  manner  I  stated  to  you;-^ 
committees,  from  each  of  tb»  two  societies, 
were  appointed  to  confer  together. —The 
Constitutional  Societv  appointed  Mr.  Joyce, 
Mr.  Kydd,  Mr.  Wardfe,  and  Mr.  Holcroft,  all 
indicted;  and  Mr  Sharpe,  the  celebrated 
engraver,  not  indicted,  but  examined  as  a 
witness  by  the  Crown ; — five  were  appointed 
by  the  Corresponding  Society  to  meet  these 

fmtlemen,  viz.  Mr.  Baxter,  Mr.  Moore,  Mr. 
helwall,  and  Mr.  Hodgson,  all  indicted,  and 
Mr.  Lovett,  against  whom  the  bill  was  thrown 
4>ut.  These  gentlemen  met  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  Thelwall  on  the  11th  of  April,  and  there 
published  the  resolutions  already  commented 
on,  in  conformity  with  the  general  objects  of 
the  two  societies,  expressed  in  the  letter  of 
tlie  27  th  of  March,  and  agreed  to  continue  to 
xneet  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays  for  farther 
conference  on  the  subject  The  first  Monday 
juras  the  14th  of  April,  of  which  we  have 


stated;  in~  which  you  find  ten  gentlemen, 
appointed  by  two  peaceable  societies,  convers- 
ing upon  the  subject  of  a  constitutional  reform 
in  parliament,  publishing  the  result  of  their 
dehberations,  without  any  other  arms  thaa 
one  supper-knife ;  which,  when  I  come  to  the 
subject  of  arms,  I  will,  in  form,  lay  before  you. 
— ^Yet  for  this,  and  for  this  alone,  you  are 
asked  to  devote  the  prisoner  before  you,  and 
his  unfortunate  associates,  to  the  pains  and 
penalties  of  death,  and  not  to  death  alone,  but 
to  the  eternal  stigma  and  infamy  of  having 
conceived  the  detesfable  and  horrible  design 
of  dissolving  the  government  of  their  country, 
and  of  strikmg  at  the  life  of  their  Sovereign, 
who  had  never  given  offence  to  them,  nor  to 
any  of  his  subjects. 

Gentlemen,  as  a  conspiracy  of  this  formid- 
able extension,  which  nad  no  less  for  its 
object  than  the  sudden  annihilation  of  all  the 
existing  authorities  of  the  country,  and  of 
every  wing  that  supported  them,  could  not  be 
even  gravely  stated  to  have  an  existence^ 
without  contemplation  of  force  to  give  it 
effect;  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  impress 
upon  the  public  mind,  and  to  establish,  by 
formal  evidence,  upon  the  present  occasioi^ 
that  such  a  force  was  actually  in  preparation, 
— ^This  most  important  and  indispensable  part 
of  the  cause  was  attended  with  insurmount- 
able difficulties,  not  only  from  its  being  uii> 
founded  in  fact,  but  because  it  had  been  ex- 
pressly negatived  l^y  the  whole  conduct  of 
Government  :>— for  although  the  motions  of 
all  these  societies  hsd  been  watched  for  two 
years  together;  though  their  spies  had  tegiap 
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larly  ftttendod,  aod  coHected  regukr  journals 
«f  their  prdcecdings ;  vet  when  the  first  Report 
was  finished,  and  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
Mispended  upon  the  foundation  of  the  fiicts 
contained  in  it,  there  was  not  16  be  found, 
from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  even  the  in* 
sinuation  of  arms ;  I  believe  that  thiscircum* 
stance  made  a  ^reat  impression  upon  all  the 
thinking  dispassionate  part  of  the  public,  and 
that  inR  materials  of  the  first  Eeport  were 
thought  to  furnish  but  a  slender  ailment  to 
support  such  a  total  eclipse  of  liberty.  No 
vonder,  then,  that  thediscoveiy  ofa^pikein 
the  interval  between  the  two  Reports,  should 
have  been  highly  estimated.— I  meau  no  re- 
flections upon  Government,  and  only  state  the 
cnatten,  as  a  ttian  of  great  wit  very  publicly 
xeport^  it;— he  said  that  the  discoverer, 
when  he  first  beheld  the  lonj^-Iooked-for 
pike,  was  transported  beyond  himself  with 
enthusiasm  and  delight,  and  that  he  hung 
over  the  rusty  instrument  with  all  the  raptures 
of  a  fond  mother,  who  embraces  her  first-bom 
infimty  **  ond  thanks  her  God/or  all  her  trarail 
pott:' 

In  consequence'  of  this  discovery,  whoever 
might  have  the  merit  of  it,  and  whatever  the 
jdiscoverer  might  have  felt  upon  it,  persons 
were  sent  by  Government  (and  properly  sent) 
into  all  corners  of  the  kin^om  to  invest!- 

Site  the  extent  of  the  mischief;  the  fruit  of 
lis  inquiry  has  been  laid  befiire  you,  and  I 
pledee  myself  to  sum  up  the  evidence  which 
you  have  had  upon  the  subject,  not  by  parts, 
or  by  general  observations,  but  in  the  same 
jnanner  as  the  Court  itself  must  sum  it  up  to 
you,  when  it  lays  the  whole  body  of  the  proof 
with  fidelity  before  you. — Notwithstanding 
.all  the  declamations  upon  French  anarchy,  I 
think  I  may  safelv  assert,  that  it  has  been 
distinctly  proved,  by  the  evidence,  that^  the 
^Sheffield  people  were  for  universal  represen- 
tation in  a  British  House  of  Commons.  This 
Appears  to  have  been  the  general  sentiment, 
with  the  exception  of  one  witness,  whose 
iiestimony  makes  the  truth  and  bona  fidet  of 
Jthe  sentiments  far  more  striking ;  the  witness 
J  allude  to  (George  Widdison),  whose  evidence 
I  shall  state  in  its  place,  seems  to  be  a  plain, 
blunt,  honest  man,  and  bytbe-by,  which 
must  never  be  forgotten  of  any  of  them,  the 
Crown's  witness  — I  am  not  interested  in  the 
veracity  of  any  of  them,  for  (as  I  have  fre^ 
mientl^  adverted  to)  the  Crown  must  take 
them  tor  better  for  worse ; — ^it  must  support 
each  witness,  and  the  whole  body  of  its  evi- 
dence throughout. —If  you  do  not  believe  the 
whole  of  what  is  proved  by  a  witness,  what 
confidence  can  you  have  in  part  of  it,  or  what 
part  can  you  select  to  confide  in  ?— If  you  arc 
deceived  in  part,— who  shall  measure  the 
boundaries  of  the  deception?— This  man  says 
he  was  at  first  for  universal  suffrage ;  Mr. 
Yorke  had  persuaded  him,  from  all  the  books, 
that  it  was  the  best ;  but  that  he  afterwards 
saw  reason  to  think  otherwise,  and  was  not 
forgoing  the  length  of  the  Du^eof  Riebmoud: 


but  that  all  tha  other  Sheffield  people  were 
for  the  Duke's  plan ;  a  feet  confirmed  by  the 
cross  •examination  of  every  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses— ^You  hav^,  therefore,  positively  and 
distinctly,  upon  the  universal  authority  of  the 
evklence  of  the  Crown,  the  people  of  Sheffield, 
who  are  charged  as  at  the  head  of  a  republi- 
can conspiracy,  proved  to  be  associated  on 
thevery  principles  which,  at  different  tinaes, 
have  distinguished  the  mpst  eminent  persons 
in  this  kingdom ;  and  the  charge  maae  upon 
them,  with  regard  to  arms,  is  cleared  up  by 
the  same  universal  testimony. 

You  recollect  that,  at  a  meeting  held  upon 
the  Castle-hill,  there  were  two  parties  in  the 
country,  and  it  is  material  to  attend  to  what 
these  two  parties  were.^In  consequence  of 
the  Kine's  proclamation,  a  great  number  of 
honourable,  zealous  persons,  who  had  been 
led  by  a  thousand  artifices  to  believe,  tiiat 
there  was  a  just  cause  of  alarm  in  thecountiyj. 
took  very  extraordinary  steps  for  support  of 
the  magistracy. — The  publicaus  were  directed 
not  to  entertain  persons  who  were  friendly 
to  a  reform  of  Parliament;  and  alarms. of 
change  and  revolution  pervaded  the  country, 
which  t)ecame  greater  and  greater,  as  our  ears 
were  hourly  assailed  with  the  successive  cala- 
mities of  France. — ^Others  saw  things  in  an 
opposite  light,  and  considered  that  these  cala* 
mities  were  made^the  pretext  for  extinguish- 
ing British  liberty; — heart-burnings  arose 
between  the  two  parties ;  and  some,  I  am 
afraid  a  great  many,  wickedly  or  ignorantly 
interposed  in  a  quarrel  which  zeal  had  begun. 
-—The  societies  were  disturbed  in  their  meet- 
inj^  and  even  the  private  dwellings  of  many 
of  their  members  were  illegally  violated. — ^It 
appears  by  the  very  evidence  for  the  Crown, 
by  which  the  cause  roust  stand  or  fall,  that 
many  of  the  friends  of  reform  were  daily  in- 
sulted,~their  houses  threatened  to  be  pulled 
down,  and  their  peaceable  meetings  beset  by 
pretended  magistrates,  without  the  process  of 
the  law. — ^These  proceedings  naturally  sug- 

§ested  the  propriety  of  having  arms  for  seff- 
efence,  the  first  and  most  unquestionable 
privilege  of  man,  in  or  out  of  society,  and  ex* 
pressly  provided  for  by  the  very  letter  of 
English  law. — ^It  was  ingeniously  put  by  the 
learned  Counsel,  in  the  examination  of  li 
witness,  that  it  was  complained  of  amongst 
them,  that  very  little  was  sufficient  to  obtain 
a  warrant  from  some  magistrates,  and  that 
therefore  it  was  as  well  to  be  provided  for 
those  who  might  have  warrants  as  for  those 
who  had  none.  Gentlemen,  I  am  too  much 
exhausted  to  pursue  or  argue  such  a  difference, 
even  if  it  existed  upon  the  evidence,  because 
if  the  societies  in  question  ^however  mista- 
I  kenly)  considered  their  meetings  to  be  legal, 
and  the  warrants  to  disturb  them  to  be  beyond 
the  authority  of  the  magistrate  to  grant,  they 
had  a  right,  at  the  peril  of  the  legal  conse* 
quenccs,  to  stand  upon  their  defence ;  and  it 
is  no  transgression  of  the  law,  much  less  high 
treason  against  the  King^  lo  resist  hu  offireis 
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when  tb^  paas  the  beuoda  of  their  autberityi 
So  tnitch  for  the  general  eTideace  of  tfiM ; 
and  the  firatuid  last  time  that  even  the  neme 
•f  the  nriaoner  is  oonnectod  with  the  tiabieel» 
is  by  aletter  he  received  from  a  pereoaof  the 
oame  of  Davison.  I  am  anxioiis  that  thb 
part  of  the  case  should  be  diftiaetlj  under- 
aloody  and  I  will,  therefore^  bring  back  this 
tetter  to  jour  attentiool;  the  letter  is  as  fbUowas 

''FfiLLow-ciTizBv;— The  bareftced  artato- 
tncy  of  the  present  admimstntion  has  made 
II  necessary  tKat  we  shouldbe  prenared  to  act 
on  the  defensive,  against  any  attack  they  may 
command  their  newly  armed  minions  to  make 
nponus.  A  plan  has  been  hitupon,  and,  if 
encouraged  suflScientlyy  will,  no  doubt,  have 
the  eflfect  of  furnishing  a  quantity  of  pikes  to 
^e  patriolSjereat  enough  to  make  tnem  foiw 
midable.  The  blades  are  made  of  steel,  tem* 
pered  and  polished  after  an  approved  form. 
They  may  be  fixed  into  any  shafU  fbut/r 
ones  are  recommended^  of  the  girt  of  the  ao« 
companying  hoops  at  tlie  top  end,  and  about 
an  inch  more,  at  toe  bottom, 

^The  blades  and  hoops  (more  than  which 
eannot  properly  b^  sent  to  any  mat  distance) 
%i]l  be  duu^ged  one  shilling.  Money  to  be 
sent  with  the  orders. 

^  As  the  instituticm  is  in  its  infancy,  imme- 
diate encouragement  is  necessary. 

*  Orden  may  be  itnt  to  tKe  Secreiury  nf  th$ 
SheJfieidConstUtUional  Socieiy.  [Struck  ciuL^ 

"  lltLUARjD  Da VI son. 

**  Sh^H  April  Q4tk,  1794/' 

Gentlemen,  you  must  recolloct  (for  if  it 
afaould  escape  you,  it  n&ight  make  a  great  dif- 
ference) that  Davison  directs  the  answer  lo 
tiiia  letter  to  be  sent  to  Robert  Moody  at 
Sheffiek^  to  prevent  post-office  siupicion; 
and  ifaat  he  also  encloses  in  it  a  similar  one, 
which  Mr»  Hardy  was  to  forward  to  Norwich, 
in  order  that  tkie  socie^  at  that  place  might 
)nrovide  pikes  for  themselves,  in  the  same 
nanner  that  Davison  was  recommending, 
through  Hardy,  to  the  people  of  London. 
Now  what  followed  upon  the  prisoner's  receiv- 
ing  this  letter  ?-^It  is  in  evidence,  by  this 
very  Moody,  to  whom  the  answer  was  to  be 
oent,  and  wiio  was  examined  as  a  witness  by 
the  crewn,  tJkU  he  neotr  recoMd  any  anMuer 
$aihe  Utter ;  and,  although  there  was  an  uni* 
versal  seiture  of  pspers,  no  such  letter,  nor 

S other,  appeared  to  have  been  written; 
what  is  more,  the  letter  to  Norwich, 
fiom  Davison,  enclosed  in  his  letter  to  Hardy, 
waa  never  forwarded,  but  was  found  in  his 
CMlody  when  he  was  arreeled,  three  weeks 
afterwards,  folded  up  in  the  other,  and  un- 
opened, as  he  received  it-^^ood  God !  what 
is  become  of  the  humane  sanclnary  of  Eng^ 
fidiioAioe-^wfaepeisthe  sense  and  meaning 
of  the  term  proteMy  in  the  statute  of  Idne 
Edward,  if  such  evidence  can  be  itoeived 
ftrimstBB  English  subject,  on  a  trial  for  his 
MfeP-t-If  a  man  writes  a  letter  to  me  about 
fikesy  or  about  any  tlihig  else,  cm  I  help  itf 


— Andia  it  evidence  feaoept  to  muput  mo  of 
suspicion)  when  H  anpears  that  nothii^  ia 
done  noon  it )    Mr.  Imidy  never  before  eoit- 

responoed  with  Davison— Jie  never  desivcd  hisa 
to  wiitalohim.-~How  mdeed  could  be  d9^ 
me  him  when  hia  very  esislBnce  waa  nnknown 
to  himl»««Ha  noear  rsttnmed  an  aaawer;-* 
he  never  forwarded  the  enelosed  to  Horwich; 
^•he  never  even  cnmmmkalsd  the  letter  il- 
sdf  Id  his  own-  aaeiety,  altheugh  he  waa  its 
secretary,  whieh  showed  ho  considered  it  aa 
the  unnvthoriaed,  offiokan  coireKwadence  of 
apivnie  nan9*-<iie  never  actea  upon  it  «t 
all,  nor  appears  to  hsvereguded  it  as  danger- 
ous or  unpertanti  since  he  neither  destroyed 

^^o^^^fc      v^v^^sa^^v^^ipa^^vB     9v#        i^^^^B^Ba^w^n»u^^wuaw    ^b     vo^^^p^^b^^^v      ^^ 

hardly  know  in  wliat  language  to  eapress  my 
aatomshasent,  that  the  crown  can  ask  yon  te 
died  the  bkradof  the  man  at  the  bar  upon 
aoch  feMndations.-*Yet  this  is  the  whole  of 
the  written  evidence  ooncenimgamns  Ibr  the 
remainder  of  the  plot  rests,  for  ua  foundation , 
upon  the  parole  c^ence^  the  whole  of  which 
I  ahall  pursue  with  precision,  and  not  siifier  k 
link  of  the  chain  to  pass  unexamined. 

WiDiam  Gamue  was  the  first  witnessi  he 
awore  that  the  Sheffiekl  societies  wese  6«. 
<{uent)y  insulted,  and  threatened  to  be  dis- 
persed ;  so  that  the  people  in  general  thouaht 
It  neoessBiy  to  defend  themsems  against  iOe^ 
gal  attacks:  that  the  justices  having  oAci- 
cmsly  intruded  themselves  into  thev  peace- 
able and  legd  meetings,  th^  thought  they 
had  a  right  to  be  armea ;  hut  they  did  not 
claim  this  right  under  the  law  of  nature,  or  by 
theories  of  govomment,  but  as  EvoLisn  sitb- 
JECTs;  under  the  jgovemment  of  Emglaii  d  ; 
for  they  say  in  their  paper,  which  has  been 
read  by  the  crown  that  would  condemn  them, 
that  they  were  entitled  by  the  Bill  op  Ri obtb 
to  be  armed.  Gentlemen,  they  state  th«r 
title  truly.— The  preamble  of  that  statute  enu- 
mtoites  the  offences  of  king  James  9nd; 
amongst  the  chief  of  which  was,  his  causing 
his  sul^iects  to  be  disarmed,  and  then  Our  an- 
cestors claim  tliis  violated  right  as  their  inde- 
feasible inheritance. — Lotus  therefore  be  cau- 
tious how  we  nish  to  the  conclusion,  that 
men  ace  plotting  treason  against  the  kine,  be- 
cause they  are  asserting  a  right,  the  viourtion 
of  which  Iws  been  acyudged  against  a  king  to 
be  treason  against  the  people ;  and  let  us  not 
suppose  that  English  subjects  are  a  banditti, 
for  preparing  to  defend  their  legal  liberties'with 
pikes,  because  pikes  may  have  been  acciden- 
tally eniployed  in  another  country  to  destroy 
both  Ubcrty  and  law.— Carnage  says  he  waa 
spoken  to  by  this  Davison  about  three  dosen 
What  then?— He  is  the  Cbown'^ 


vrmrass,  waosi  nar  OFpaa  to  too  as  Tsa 
wiTKass  OF  TauTB,  and  he  started  with  horror 
at  the  idea  of  vMdaot,  and  spoke  inth  visible 
reverence  for  the  king;  aayina,  God  forlnd 
lliat  he  should  touch  faim ;  but  ne,  neverth^ 
less,  had  a  pike  for  liiniself.  Indeed,  the 
manliness  with  which  he  avowsd  it,  gave  an 
•MWoBd  strength  to  his  rridenee^-**  Nn 
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doubt.*^  Miyft  be,  ''  I  had  a  pike,  bot  I  would 
aot  hvre  remuned  an  hour  a  meotber  of  the 
society,  Lf  I  had  hmrd  a  sjlUle,  that  it  was 
in  the  coxxtemplatuMKif  any  body  lo  empkiy 

Sikes  «r  any  other  trms  agnnst  the  king  or 
le  govennnent.^We  meant  to  petition  par- 
liainent,  throSgh  the  means  of  the  convention 
af  fidioburgh,  thinking  that  the  House  of 
Commons,  would  listen  to  this  expressknof 
the  general  sentiments  of  the  people ;  for  it 
had  heeo  thrown  out,  he  said,  in  parliament, 
that  the  people  did  not  desire  it  thenliielves." 
Mr.  Broomhcad,  whose  evidence  l  have  al- 
ready conuneoted  upon,  a  sodate,  plaaa,  sens- 
ble  man,  spoke  also  of  his  affection  to  the 
gorvernoient,  and  of  the  insuks  and  threats 
which  had  been  ofllered  to  the  people  of  Shef* 
Md :  he  says,  **  I  heard  of  arms  on  the  Cas- 
tle4)in,  biiit*it  isfitthis  should  be  distinctly 
eiplained:  a  wicked  hand- bill,  to  pnovoke 
and  terrify  <the  multitude,  had  been  thmwu 
about  the  town  in  the  night,  a*hich  caused 
agitation  in  the  minds  of  the  peooie ;  and  it 
#as  then  $$poke&  of,  as  being  the  rignt  of  every 
individual,  to  have  arms  for  defence ;  bot  there 
was  no  idea  ever  started  of  remtin^y  much 
kiss  of  Htuching^  the  governmefyt.  I  never 
beard  ofsoch  a  thing.  I  fear  God,"  said  the 
witness,  **  and  honour  the  king ;  and  would 
not  have  consented  to. send  a  delegate  to 
Edinburgh,  but  for  peaceable  and  legal  pur- 
poses." 

3'bc  next  evidence,  upon  the  siAject  of 
arms,  is  what  is  provod  by  Widdison«  to  which 
I  beg  your  particular  attention,  because,  if 
there  be  any  reliance  upon  his  testimony,  it 
puts  an  end  to  every  criminel  imputation  upon 
Davison,  through  whom,  in  the  strange  man- 
ner already  observed  upon,  Hardy  could  alone 
be  criminated. 

This  roan,  Widdison,  who  was  botii  a  tur- 
ner und  hair-dresser,  and  who  dressed  Davi* 
son*s  hair,  and  was  his  most  intimate  acquain- 
tance, eives  you  an  account  of  their  most  con* 
£idential  conversations  upon  the  subject  of  the 
Bikes,  when  it  is  impossible  that  they  could 
oe  imposing  upon  oneanotlier;  and  he  de- 
clares, upon  his  solemn  oath,  that  Davison, 
without  even  the  knowledc^  or  authority  of 
the  Sheffield  Society,  thinking  that  the  same 
msults  might  be  oniercd  to  tlie  London  Socie- 
ties, wrote  the  letter  to  Hardy,  o^Aisoitm  Ae//</, 
as  thevfitneu  expretud  it,  and  tnat  he,  Widdi- 
son, made  the  pike-shafts,  to  the  number  of 
a  dozen  and  a  half. — Davison,  he  said,  was 
his  customer  ;  he  told  him  that  people  began 
to  think  themselves  in  danger,  and  he  there- 
fore made  the  handles  of  the  pikes  for  sale, 
to  the  number  of  a  dozen  and  a  half,  and  one 
likewise  for  himself,  without  conceiving  that 
he  offended  aeainst  any  law.  '*  I  love  the 
King,"  said  Widdison,  "as  much  as  any  man, 
and  all  the  people  1  associated  with  did  the 
same ;  I  would  not  have  stayed  with  them  if 
they  had  not  :-*Mr.  Yorke  often  toM  roe  pri- 
vately, that  he  was  for  univenal  representa- 
tion, and  so  were  we  aU-T-rm  vvkz  of  Rt ch- 
mohd's  plan  was  ova  omlt  object.'^ 


TM  waa  Hie  witneas  who  waa  sliowtt  th« 
duke's  letter,  and  spoke  to  it  as  bein^  cir- 
culated, and  as  the  very  creed  of  the  societies. 
•^This  evidence  shows,  beyond  all  doubt,  tha 
genuine  sentianents  of  these  people,  because 
It  consists  of  their  most  confiaential  coraau- 
nications  with  one  another ;  and  the  only  an- 
swer, therefore,  tliat  can  possibiv  be  given  to 
it  is,  that  the  witnesses,  who  oehver  it,  ai^ 
imposing  upon  the  Conrt  ^-Bnt  this  (as  I  have 
wearied  yon  with  reitenitiog)  the  crown  can« 
not  8£(y :  for,  in  that  case,  their  whole  proof 
falls  to  the  grocmd  together,  since  at  is  only 
from  the  same  wimesses  that  the  very  exist* 
ence  of  these  pikes  and  their  handles  comes 
before  us;  and,  if  you  sospect  their  evt^ 
dence  in  pari^  for  the  reasons  already  given,  il 
must  be  ta  tofo  iejected,— My  friend  is  so 
good  as  lo  fivnish  me  with  this  farther  obser* 
vatjon,  that  Widdison  sahl  he  had  often 
heard  those  who  called  theraseh^s  ariatocratft 
sav,  that  if  an  invasion  of  the  country  should 
take  place,  they  would  betfin  with  de^roylng 
their  enemies  at  home,  tnat  they  might  be 
unanimous  in  the  defence  ofthoir  country. 

Jolin  Hill  was  next  called :  he  is  a  eatler^ 
and  Was  emplo^^ed  by  Davison  to  maifie  the 
blades  for  the  pikes ;  he  saw  the  letter  whidl 
was  sent  to  Uardv,  and  knew  that  at  was  sent 
lest  there  should  nc  the  same  call  for  def(6nce 
in  London  against  illegal  attacks  upoti  the 
societies ;  for  that  at  Sheffield  they  were  daily 
insulted,  and  that  the  opposite  par^came 
to  his  own  bouse,  fired'  muskets  under th^ 
door,  and  threatened  to  pull  it  down  •  he 
swears  that  they  were,  to  a  man,  fiiithful  to 
the  king,  and  that  the  reform  proposed  was  id 
the  Commons  House  of  Parliament. 

John  Bdwards  was  called,  farther  to  con* 
nect  the  prisoner  with  this  combmation  of 
force :  bnt  so  far  from  establishing  it,  he  swore, 
upon  his  cross-examination,  that  his  only 
reason  for  going  to  Hardy's  was,  that  he 
wanted  a  pike  for  his  own  defence,  without 
connexion  with  Davison,  or  with  Shemeld,  and 
without  concert  or  correspondence  with  any 
body.  He  had  heard,  he  said,  of  the  vio- 
lences at  Sheffield,  ana  of  the  pikes  that  had 
been  made  there  for  defence ;  that  Hardy,  on 
his  application,  showed  him  the  letter  which, 
as  has  appeared,  he  never  showed  to  anv  other 
person. — This  is  the  whole  snm  and  sub- 
stance of  the  evidence  which  applies  to  the 
charge  of  pikes,  afler  the  closest  investigation, 
under  the  sanction,  and  h^  the  aid  of  parlia- 
ment itself;  evidence  which,  so  far  firom  esta- 
blishing the  ftct,  would  have  been  a  satisfac- 
tory answer  to  almost  any  testimony  by 
which  such  a  fact  could  have  been  supported  t 
for  in  this  unparalleled  proceeding,  the  pri^ 
soner's  counsel  is  driven  by  his  duty  to  dwell 
upon  the  detail  of  the  crown's  prooft;  be^ 
cause  the  whole  body  of  it  is  the  completest 
answer  to  the  indictment  which  even  a  free 
choice  itself  could  have  selected.^It  is  &rtber 
worthy  of  yotu*  attention,  that,  as  far  as  the  evi- 
dence proceeds  from  these '  jplain,  mimral 
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sources,  which  the  crown  was  driven  fo,  for 
the  necessai^  foundation  of  the  proceedings 
before  vou,  it  has  been  simple,— uniform, — 
natural,  and  consistent ;  and  thAt  whenever  a 
different  compleiion  was  to  be  given  to  it,  it 
was  only  through  the  medium  of  spies  and 
informers,  and  of  men,  independently  of  their 
infamous  trade,  of  the  most  abandoned  and 
profligate  characters. 

Before  I  ^dvertto  what  has  been  sworn  by 
this  description  of  persons,  I  will  sive  you  a 
wholesome  caution  concerning  Uiem,  and, 
having  no  eloquence  of  my  own  to  enforce  it, 
I  will  give  it  to  you  in  the  language  of  the 
same  gentleman  whose  works  are  always 
seasonAle,  when  moral  or  poliUcal  lessons 
are  to  be  rendered  delightful.  Look  then  at 
the  picture  of  society,  as  Mr.  Burke  has  drawn 
it,  under  the  dominion  of  spies  and  informers: 
I  say  under  their  dominioH^  for  a  resort  to 
spies  may,  on  occasions,  be  justifiable,  and 
tneir  evidence,  when  confirmed,  may  deserve 
implicit  credit:  but  I  say  under  the  dominion 
of  spies  and  informers,  because  the  case  of  the 
crown  must  stand  alone  upon  their  evidence, 
and  upon  their  evidence,  not  only  unconfirm- 
ed, but  in  dirtct  contradiction  to  evtty  mUnetMy 
moi  AH  informer  or  a  tpy^  and  in  a  case  too 
where  the  truth,  whatever  it  is,  lies  within  the 
knowledge  of  forty  or  fit\y  thousand  people. 
Mr.  Burke  says — I  believe  I  can  remember  it 
without  reference  to  the  book. 

"  A  mercenary  informer  knows  no  distinc- 
tion. Under  such  a  system,  the  obnoxious 
people  are  slaves,  not  only  to  the  government, 
out  they  live  at  iUe  mercy  of  every  individual ; 
they  are  at  once  the  slaves  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, and  of  every  |)art  of  it;  and  the 
worst  and  most  unmerciful  men  are  those  on 
whose  goodness  they  most  depend. 

''In  this  situation  men  not  only  shrink 
from  the  frowns  of  a  stem  magistrate,  but 
are  obliged  to  fly  from  their  very  species.  The 
seeds  of  destruction  are  sown  in  civil  inter- 
course and  in  social  habitudes. — ^I'he  blood 
of  wholesome  kindred  is  infected. — I'he  tables 
and  beds  are  surrounded  with  snares.  All 
the  meaus  given  bv  Providence  to  make  life 
safe  and  comfortable,  are  perverted  into  instru- 
ments of  terror  and  torment. — ^This  species  of 
universal  subserviency  that  makes  the  very 
servant  who  waits  behind  your  chair,  the  ar- 
biter of  your  life  and  fortune,  has  such  a  ten- 
dency to  degrade  and  abase  mankind,  and  to 
deprive  them  of  that  assured  and  liberal  state 
of  mind  which  alone  can  make  us  what  we 
ought  to  be,  that  I  vow  to  God,  I  would 
sooner  bring  myself  to  put  a  man  to  immedi- 
Me  death  for  opinions  I  disliked,  and  so  to  get 
rid  of  the  man  and  his  opinions  at  once,  than 
to  fret  him  with  a  feverish  being,  tainted  with 
the  gaol  distemper  of  a  contagious  servitude, 
to  keep  him  above  ground,  an  animated  mass 
of  putrefaction,  corrupted  himself,  and  cor* 
mpting  all  about  him." 

Gentlemen,  let  me  bring  to  your  recollec- 
tion the  deportment  of  the  first  of  this  tribe, 


Mr.  Alexander,— who  could  nor  la.halfai 
hour  even  tell  where  he  had  lived,  or  Why  h« 
had  left  his  master. — Does  any  man  believe 
that  he  had  foreotten  these  most  recent  trans- 
actions of  his  Hfe?    Certain  I Y  not — but  hia* 
history  would  have  undone  his  credit,  and 
must  therefore  be  concealed.—  He  had  lived 
with  a  linen  draper,  whose  address  we  could 
scarcely  get  from  him,  and  they  had  parted 
because  they  had  words: — What  were  the 
words?    We  were  mittobe  told  that.*-He 
then  went  to  a  Mr.  Kellerby's,  wbo  agreed 
with  him  at  twentv-five  guineas  a  year. — Wh^ 
did  he  not  stay  there  P — He  was  obliged,  il 
seems,  to  give  up  his  lucrative  agreement,  be* 
cause  he  was  obliged  to  attend  here  as  a  wit* 
ness. — Gentlemen,  Mr.  Kellerby  lives  only  in 
Holbom,  and  was  he  obliged  to  give  up  a  oer- 
manent  engagement  with  a  tradesman  in  HoU 
bom,  because  he  was  obliged  to  be  absent  al 
the  Old  Bailey  for  five  minutes  in  one  sinde 
day?  I  asked  him  if  he  had  told  Mr.  White,  um 
solicitor  for  the  Treasury,  who  would  not  have 
been  so  cruel  as  to  deprive  a  man  of  his  bread 
by  keeping  him  upon  attendance  which  mighl 
have  been  avoided  by  a  particular  notire.r--' 
The  thing  spoke  for  itself^he  had  never  told 
Mr.  White  :  but  had  he  ever  told  Mr.  Kel* 
lerby  ?  for  how  else  could  he  know  that  his 
place  was  inconsistent  with  his  engagement 
upon  this  trial  ?    No,  he  had  never  torn  himt 
— How  then  did  he  collect  that  his  place  was 
inconsistent  with  his  duty  here?    This  ques- 
tion  never  received  anv  answer. — You  saw 
how  he  dealt  with  it,  and  how  he  stood  stam* 
mering,  not  daring  to  lift  up  his  cmmtenance 
in  any  direction, — confused, — disconcerted,-^ 
and  confounded. 

Driven  from  the  accusation  upon  the  sub* 
ject  of  pikes,  and  even  from  the  very  colour 
of  accusation,  and  knowing  that  nothing  was 
to  be  done  without  the  proof  of  arms,  we 
have  got  this  miserable,  solitaiy  knife,  held 
up  to  us  as  the  engine  which  was  to  destroy 
the  constitution  of  this  country;  and  Mr, 
Groves,  an  Old  Bailey  solicitor,  employed  as 
a  spy  upon  the  occasion,  has  been  selected  to 
give  probability  to  this  monstrous  absurdity. 
By  his  respectable  evidence.^ I  undeptaad 
that  this  same  gentleman  has  carried  his  sys- 
tern  of  spying  to  such  a  pitch  as  to  practise  it 
since  this  unfortunate  man  has  been  standing 
a  prisoner  before  you,  profiierin^  himself,  as  « 
friend,  to  the  committee  preparing  his  defence 
that  he  might  discover  to  the  crown  the  nia#i^ 
terials  by  which  he  meant  to  defend  his  life. 
— I  state  this  only  from  report,  and  I  hope  in 
God  I  am  mistaken ;  for  human  nature  starts 
back  appalled  from  such  atrocity,  and  shrinks 
and  trembles  at  the  very  statement  of  it — 
But  as  to  the  perjury 'of  this  miscreant,  it  will 
appear  palpable  beyond  all  question,  and  he 
shall  answer  for  it  in  due  season.  He  tells 
you  he  attended  at  Chalk  Farm ;  and  thai 
there,  forsooth,  amongst  about  seven  or  eight 
thousand  people,  he  saw  two  or  three  persoas 
with  kflives  :^he  might,  I  should  think,  have 
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k^nanymore^  as  hardly  an^  man  goe^ 
witbftit  a  knife  of  some  sort  in  his  pocket — 
He.  a^od,  however,  it  seems,  w^here  they  got 
\hese](jims,  and  was.  dirj^cted  to  Green»  a 
' hair-dr^^r,  who  deals  besides  in  cutlery; 
^d  accordingly  thisnotaVlc  Mr.  Groves  went 
(as  he  told  us)  to  Green's,  and  asked  to  pur- 
'  diase  a  knife ;  when  Green  in  answer  to  niqi 
said,  **  speak  few,  tot  my  wife  is  a  ^amn'd 
aristocrat."— This  answer  was  sworn  to  by  the 
wretch,  to  pve  you  the  idea  that  Green,  who 
Jbad  the  knives  to  sell,  was  conscious  that  he 
kept  them  tor  an  illegal  and  wicked  purpose, 
and  that  they  were  not  to  be  sold  in  public. 
—The  door,  ne  says,  being  agar,  the  roan  de- 
inred  him  to  sneak  low,  from,  whence  he  would 
Jkave  you  unoerstand  that  it  w^  because  this 
au-istociratic  wife  was  within  .he^ng. — ^This. 
flentlemen,  is  the  testimony  of  Groves,  and 
Green  himself  is  called  as  the  next  witness ; 
and  called  by  whom  ?  Not  by  me— I  know 
nothing  of  him,  he  is  the  crown's  own  witness. 
—He is  called  to  confirm  Grove's  evidence; 
'Bbi  not  being  a  tpy^  he  declared  solemnly  uppa 
liis  oath,  and  I  can  confirm  his  evidence  by 
•etersLl  respectable  people,  |hat  the  knives  in 
question  lie  constantly,  and  lay  then,  in  his 
open  shop-wjndow,  in  what  is  called  the  show 
glass,  where  cutlers,  like  other  tradesmen,  ea- 
pose  their  ware  to  public  view ;  and  that  the 
Knives  dilfer  in  notnine  from  others  publicly 
aold  in  the  Strand,  ana  every  other  street  in 
XondoQ) — that  he  bespoke  them  from  a  rider, 
who  came  round  for  orders  in  the  usual  way ; 
that  he  sold  only  fourteen  in  all,  and  that  they 
vrere  made  up  in  little  packets,  one  of  which 
Mr.  Hardy  had,  who  was  to  choose  one  for 
Iiimself,  but  four  more  were  found  in  bis  pos- 
session, because  he  was  arrested  before  Green 
}uid  an  opportunitv  of  sending  for  them. 

Gentlemen,  I  think  the  pikes  and  knives 
are  now  completely  disposed  of;  but  something 
vas  said  also  about  guns ;  let  us,  therefore. 
Bee  what  that  amounts  to. — It  appears  that 
Mr.  Hardy  was  applied  to  by  Samuel  Wil- 
liams, a  gim- engraver,  who  was  not  even  a 
nemoer  of  any  society,  and  who  asked  him 
if  he  knew  any  body  who  wanted  a  gun — 
Hardy  said  he  did  not;  and  undoubtedly  upon 
.the  crown's  own  showing,  it  must  be  taken 
for  granted  that  if  at  that  time  be  had  been 
acquainted  with  any  plan  of  arming,  he  would 
liave  givfcn  a  difiereut  answer,  and  would 
liave  jumped  at  the  offer  r-~about  a  fortnight 
afterwards,  however  (Hardy  in  the  interval 
Jiaving  become  acquainted  with  Frankiow), 
Williams  called  to  buy  a  pair  of  shoes,  and 
then  Hardy,recollectinghis  former  application 
X«letred  him  to  Frankiow,  who  had  in  the 
most  public  manner  raised  the  forty  men,  who 
were  called  the  Loyal  Lambeth  Association  :— 
80  that,  in  order  to  give  this  transaction  any 
bearing  upon  the  charge,  it  became  necessary 
ko  consider  Franklow's  associalionas  an  armed 
copnlracy  agsunst  the  government ;— though 
^  mty  people  who  composed  it  were  coL- 
Jeded    by  public  advertisement ;— -though 
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i)»r:were  enrolled  under  public  articles  r^ 
9x9a  though  Frankiow  himself,  as  appear^ 
from  the  evidence,  attended  publicly  at  the 
Globe  tavern  in  his  uniform,  whilst  the  car* 
touch  boxes  and  the  other  accoutre.iicnls  of 
these  secret  conspirators  lay  pubticlv.  upon 
his  shop  board,  exposed  to  the  open  view  of 
all  his  customers  and  neighbours.  This  story, 
therefore,  b  not  less  conteuiptible  than  thaS 
which  .>ou  must  have  all  heard  concerning 
Mr.  Walker^*  whom  I*  went  to  defend  at 
jLancaster,  where  that  respectable  gentlemaa 
was  brought  to  trial  upon  such  a  trumped  up 
charffi^  supported  by  the  solitary  evidence  of 
one  JJimn,  a  most  infamous  witness:  but 
what  was  the  end  of  that  prosecution? — I  ro» 
collect  it  to  the  honour  of  my  friend,  Mr. 
Law,  who  conducted  it  for  the  crown,  who^ 
knowing  that  there  were  persons  whose  pasr 
sions  were  agitated  upon  these  subjects  at 
that  moment^  and  that  many  persons  had  en« 
rolled  themselves  in  societies  to  resist  conspi** 
racies  ag^st  the  governments  behaved  in  a 
most  msmly  and  nonoumble  manner,  in  a 
manner^  indeed,  which  the  public  oujght  to 
know,  and  which  I  hope  it  never  will  turget  i 
he  would  not  even  put  me  upon  my  challenges 
to  such  persons,  but  withdrew  them  from  the 
panel ;  and  when  he  saw  the  complexion  of 
the  anair,  from  the  contradiction  oi  the  infa« 
mous  witness  whose  testimony  supported  it^ 
he  honourably  gave  up  the  cause. 

Gentlemen,  the  evidence  of  Lynam  does 
not  reouire  the  same  contradiction  which. fell 
upon  Mr.  Groves,  because  it  destroys  itself  by 
its  own  intriubic  inconsistency ; — I  could  uot^ 
indeed,  if  it  were  to  save  my  life,  undertake  t^ 
state  it  to  you. — It  lasted,  I  think,  about  sis 
or  seven  hours,  but  I  have  marked  uader 
different  parts  of  it,  ^assag^  so  grossly  con* 
tradictory,  matter  so  impossible,  60  incoosis* 
tent  with  any  course  of  conduct,  that  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  bring  these  parts  to  your  view, 
to  destroy  all  the  rest*  But  let  us  first  exa- 
mine in  what  manner  this  matter,  such  as  it 
is,  was  recorded.— He  professed  to  speak  from 
notes,  vet  I  observed  him  frequently  looking 
up  to  the  ceiling  whiUt  he  was  speaking;— » 
when  I  said  to  him.  Are  you  now  speaking 
from  a  note  ?  Have  you  got  any  note  of  what 
you  ark'  now  saying?  he  answered ;,  Oh  no, 
this  is  from  recollec)ion.— ^Good  God  Al* 
mighty!  recollection  mixing  itself  with  notes 
in  a  case  of  high  treason : — He  did  not  even 
take  down  the  words— nay,  to  do  the  mai^ 
justice,  he  did  not  even  anect  to  have  taken 
the  words,  but  only  the  substance,  as  he  him* 
ielf  expressed  it — O  excellent  evidence  ! — 
The  suBSTAhXE  ov  words  tarxn  down  by  ▲ 

SPY,   4ND  SUPPLIED,  WHEN  DEFECTIVE,  BY  HIS 

itCMORY.    But  I  must  not  call  him  a  spy  ^  fos; 
it  seems  he  took  them  bonifidB  as  a  delegate. 
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xtitAtm  the  bosiDeM  of  the  sadelyy  andMr* 
t«ct  to  dissohre  i^kI  to  |)im»h  il  !-<^Wli«i  aAer 
W  do  the  notes  emoocit  to?  I  wH}  idrert  M 
iIm  part^  I  athid^  to--tbey  wete,  it  s^im, 
le  so  to  Frttb^treet,  to  sign  the  Declaration 
<if  nie  Vriends  of  th^  Dberly  of  the  Presy, 
ivhich  lay  there  already  slgtied  by  between 
twenty  and  thirty  members  of  the  Hous&of 
Commons,  and  many  other  respectable  and 
4pi|(ent  men,  and  then  they  were  to  begm 
eivil  eonfusioih  and  thekmjg's  head  and  -Mr. 
INtf*9  were  to  be  placed  on  Temple ^bar.—Im- 
tticdialely  After  which  we  6tid  them  resolting 
tuiMifflmisly  to  1han)e  Mr.  Wharton  for  his 
iipeech  to  support  thegbrions  Revolution  of 
-iisae,  which  supports  llie  very  throne  that 
^vas  to  be  destroyed!  which  same  speech 
tfhey  were  to  circulate  in  thousands  for  the 
ineof  the  societies  throughout  the  kii^om. 
^Such  ihc6herenty  impossible  matter^  pro- 
reeding  from  such  a  source,  is  imworthy.  of  aJl 
iu^ih^  osncem. 

•  Thus  driven  out  of  every  thing  which  re- 
bates'to  arm^,  and  from  every  other  matter 
^hich  can  possibly  attach  upon  Kfe^  they 
Inve  recourse  to  an  expedient^  which,  I  de- 
t>iare,  fills  my  mind  with  horror  and  terror:  it 
is  this — The  Corresponding  Society  had  (you 
recollect),  two  years  before,  sent  liblegates  to 
Scotland,  with  specific  instructions,  peaceably 
to  pursue  a  parliameptary  reform  ;-^wfaen  the 
convention  which  they  were  sent  to  was  dis- 
persed,  they  sent  no  others— for  thcv  wjerc 
lurested  M'lien  only  tensidering  of  tfc  pro- 
priety of  another  convention.  It  happened 
that  Mr.  Hardy  was  the  secretary  durmg  the 
period  of  these  Scotch  proceedings,  and  the 
letters  eonsequentiv  written  by  him,  during 
that  period,  were  alf  official  letters  from  a  large 
body  circulated  by  him  in  pointof  form.  When 
the  proposition  took  place  for  calling  a  second 
convention,  Mr.  Hardy  continued  to  be  se< 
cretary,  and  in  that  character,  signed  the  cir- 
oulttr  letter  read  in  the  evidence  for  the  crown, 
which  appears  to  have  found  its  way,  in  the 
ceurse  or  circulation,  into  Scotlano.  This 
single  circumstance  has  been  admitted  as  the 
foundation  of  receiving  in  evidence  against 
the  prisoner,  a  lonz  transaction  imputed  to 
one  Watt,*  at  Edinburgh,  whose  veiy  exist- 
ence was  unknown  to  Hardy.~This  Watt 
had  been  employed  by  government  as  a  spy, 
but  at  last  caitght  a  Tartar  in  his  spysbip ; 
for,  in  endeavouring -to  urge  innocent  men  to 
a  pfoject,  whteh  never  entered  into  their  ima; 
gtrmtions,  he  was  obliged  to  show,  himself 
ready  to  do  what  he  recommended  to  others ; 
and  the  tables  being  turned  upon  him,  ho 
was  hanged  by  his  employers.-^ This  man 
Watt  read  from  ti  paper  designs  to  be  ac- 
eomplished,  but  which  he  never  Intended  to 
attempt,  and  the  success  of  which  he  knew 
to  bfi  visiotiary.— To*8Uppo8e  that  Great  Bri- 
tain could  have  been  ae^trbycd  'by  such  a 
rHid  as'Wtttt,  wodM  be,  as'Dr.  Johnson  says, 

* . 
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to  txpbel  that  a  great  citv  might  bt  drowned 
by  the  o^treHlowic^  of  ito  kennels,  ^ui;  wh4C' 
ever  might  be  the  peril  bf  Watftt  coi 
what  had  Hardy  to  do  with  it  ?  "The 
with  Watt  were  iveor  six  persons,  wt 
unknown  to  Hardy,  and  not  memt^ers  of 
society  of  which  Mr.  Hardy  was"  a  meihl 
I  vow  to  CSod,  therefore,  that  I  cannot  expitM 
what  t  feel,  when  I  am  obliged  to  state  tU 
evidence  by  which  he  is  soiimt  tp  oeallecttS!. 
--A  letter,  viz.  the  circular  letter  ^ig^  W 
Hardy  for  calling  another  convention,  ft 
sl^wn  to  Qeorge  I&sSy  who  says  he  iec^iveii 
it  from  one  Stx^,  who  belonged  to'  a  so^ety 
which  met  in  Nicholson  ^street,  m  Ed^Jibuf^ 
and  that  he  sent  it  tp  Perth,  StrathaveiL 
Paisley,  and  other  places  m  Scotland;  aM 
the  single  unconnected  evidence  of  this  pdb- 
lie  letter,  finding  its  way  into  Scntlano;'  % 
made  the  fonndunon  of  letting  in  the  w^H 
evidence,  which  hanged  Watt,  against  H^udV^ 
who  i^ever  knew  him.— Government  haogel 
its  own  spy  in  Scotland  upon  that  evidence: 
apd  it  may  be  sufficient  evidence  for  ths$ 
purpose ;  I  will  not  argue  the  case  of  a  dead 
man,  and,  above  all,  of  such  a  man ;  butl 
will  say,  that  too  mtKh  money  was  spent  upock 
this  performance,  as  I  think  it  cost  eoveniV 
ment  about  fifty  thousand  pounds.^ M^£»rii|i 
s^ys,  that  Watt  read  from  a  paper  to  a  conv 
mittee  of  six  or  seven  people,  of  which  ^e, 
the  witness,  was  a  memner,  that  gentlemei^ 
residing  in  the  country,  were  not  to  leave 
their  habitations,  under  pain  of  death ;  thai 
an  attack  was  to  be  made  in  the  mstnner  ypil 
remember,  and  that'  tTie  lord  justice  ClerJc^ 
and  the  iadgcs,  were  to  be  cut  off  by  these 
men  in  buckram ;  and  then  an  address  was 
ia  be  sent  to  the  king,  desiring  him  to  dts« 
miss  his  ministers  and  to  put  an  end  to  the 
war,  or  that  he  might  expect  bad  conse* 

Suences.  What  is  all  this  .  to  Mu. 
[akdy?  How  is  it  possable  to  affect  him 
with  any  part  of  this  P  Hear  the  seauel,  and 
then  judge  for  yourselves.— Mr.  Watt  said 
(L  t,  the  man  who  is  hanged,  said),  after 
reading  the  paper,  that  he,  watt,  wished  I9 
correspond  with  Mr.  Hardy  in  a  safe  mann^ 
— to  that  because  a  ruffian  and  a  scoundr^ 
whom  I  never  saw  or  heard  of,  chooseS|  a^ 
the  distance  of  four  hundred  miles,  to  saVp 
that  he  wuha  to  c4frrespond  with  me,  I  am  tp 
be  involved  in  the  guilt  of  his  actions !  It  i^ 
net  proved,  or  insinuated,  that  Mr.  Handy 
ever  aaw,  or  heard  of,  or  knew/  that  suc$ 
men  were  in  being  as  Watt  or  Oownie : — nor 
Is  it  proved,  or  asserted,  that  any  letter  was. 
in  fact,  written  by  either  of  them  to  Hardy^ 
er  to  any  ottier  pejrson. — No  such  letter  n^ 
been  found  in  his  possession,  nor  a  trace  bf 
kny  connexion  between  them  and  any  roem- 
t  ber  of  anv  English  society; — the  truth  I  bfe* 
I  lieve  is,  that  nothing  was  intended  1^ Watt 
but  to  entrap  others  to  obtain  a  reward  fot 
hUnselCf  and  he  has  been  amply  and  justly  9t* 
warded.  Gentlemen,'!  desire  to-b0  under* 
«liOd  to  be  iniAdng  no  attacks  ^pOn  goveni<» 
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|g9QQt;-r{  havt  wished*  througjKmt  tbo  whole 

caufic»  that  good  iDtentlons  inav  be  imputed 
io  ik»  but  I  rballv  copfess,  that  it  requires 

Eie  ingcnui^  U>t  jgoverDroent  to  account 
the  original  existence  of  all  this 
oiy^  and  its  subsequent  application  to 
the  present  brial.  Tliey  went  clown  to 
§d>tland|  aflcr  the  arrest  of  the  prisoner$| 
in ,  oitler,  I  suppose,  that  we  mixht  be 
taught  the  law  ot  high  trea^a  by  tSe  lord 
Justice  Clerk  of  Edinburgh^  and  that  there 
fhould  be  a  sort  of  rehearsal  to  teach  the 
Beople  of  England  to  administer  English 
laws^  for|a{^crall  this  e^ipfense  and'prepa- 
cation,  nomsoi  was  put  upon  histr'uJ,  nor 
^Vea  arraiffned  under  the  special  commission 
ffk  Scptlai^  but  these  two  men;  one  fo^ 
reading. this  paper,  and  the  otlier  for  not  dis- 
kentiQgiW)^U.when'ii  was  read;  and,  with 
regardT^t  this  last  unfortunate  person,  the 
crown  thought  \i  indecent,  as  it  would  indeed 
pave  been  indecent  and  scandalous,  to  execute 
jLhie  law  upon  him ;  as  a  gentleman  upon  his 
Qr^T4  he  would  ^le^  ratbigr  than  convict 
^  qwnie  without  a  recomn^endatioh  of  mercy, 
3^  be  was  only  brought  over  to  join  in  tl^ 
jre^dicty  under  the  Idea  that  be  would  not  be 
^ftfcuted,  and  accprdingly  he  has  not  sufikred 
jKtcutioQ.  If  Dowuieip  then,,  was  an  obj^| 
of  n^ercy,'  or  rather  of  justice,  though  he  was 
ftf  the  vety  room  with  Wat)^  and  heard  dlsr 
linctly  the  proposition,  upon  what  possible 
Uround  can  tney  demand  the  Hfe  of  the  pri* 
^ooer  at  the  tiar,  on  account  of  a  connexion 
with  th^  very  same  iudividual,  though  ht 
'f€vcr  corresponded  with  Aim,  nor  saw  him^  nor 
M4wd  ofhim^-^to  whou  very  being  he  sous  an 
utter  stranger  9 

Gentlemen,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
J/ifkow  what  impression  this  observation 
£(iakes  opon  you,  or  upon  the  Court;  butl 
aeclarelam  deeply  impressed  with  the  ap- 
|>]icatiqn  of  it — ^How  is  a  man  to  defend  him- 
mU*^ against  such  implications  of  guilt?  ~ 
^hich  of  us  all  would  be  safe,  standing  at 
ibe  bar  of  God  or  ipan,  if  he  were  even  to 
MSwerfpraU  bis  own  expressions,  without 
jtaking  i|pon  him  the  crimes  or  rashnesses  of 
^UUr$  f  fbis  poor  toan  bass  indred,  none  of 
pip  own  to  answer  for :  yet  how  can  he  stand 
4»f^Iy  in  jt^dgm<^t  before  you,  if.  in  a  season 
e^alan^a  a^d^i^jtation^  with  the  wnole  pressure 
W^goycFpmrnt  npon'nim,your  minds  are'to  be 
jlisMacted  with  criminatu^  materials  brought 
/rom  -so  iroaqy  quarterfi  and  of  an^  extent 
.wlu<£l^j|noc)(S  all  power  of  discrimination  ?-^ 
1  anm  .^^scioii^  that  I  have  not  adverted  to 
1^  |hoi»aiMltfi4>art  of  t^eip;  yett  am  sixik^ 
i^4mder  .fatigue  Idid  wealfhess^-^I  am  a| 
^Sfs  .ikmoie^  scarcely  able  to  'Stand  up  whilst 
•lip  'SpeoKing  to  yo%  deprived  as  I  have 
^  m»;for  ni^;hts  tdgether/of  every  thing  that 
jfpres  the.n^iae^  o^n^W  repose,  or  comfort 
[^ihe^etorei hasten,,  lyhilst.ycjt  I  m^  be 
.•Wlii^^o  reof^ind  you  t>nce  i&^  of  the  great 
im^S^..wo.whi6h  aA  1  Save  bceo  -saving 


GeotlemeOi .  j(ny  w^b.ole  .  argtrnient  then 
amounts  to  no  mor6  than  tHis,  that  Y)efore 
the  cdrae  of  conipasbine  tjir  Kr>kG%  deats 
can  be  found  bjf^out  ihejury^  whose  province 
it  is  to  Judge  of  its  existence,  it  iiuibt  be  6e- 
tieved  by  you  to  have  existed  in  point  of  fact. 
— Before  you  ran  adjudge  a  fact,  you  must 
believe  it — not  suspect  it— ^or  imagine  itj  or 
fancy  it, — but  believe  it; — and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  impress  the  human  mind  witli  5iuch 
a  r^sonable  and  certain  belief,  as  Is  neces- 
sary* to  be  impressed,  before  a  christian  man 
can  adjudge  his  neighbour  to  the  smallest  pe- 
nalty^  much  less  to  the  pains  of  death,  with- 
out having  sucli  evidence  as  li  'reasonabX<S 
tnind  will  accept  of,  as  the.  infanible  test  61 
truth.  And  what  is  that  evidence  ?-^Ncither 
more  nor  less  than  that  which  the  constitu* 
tion  has  estid)lished  in  the  courts  for  the  ee* 
n^ral  administration  of  justice ;  namely,  that 
l^e  evidence  cohvlnces  the  jury,  beyond  all 
Reasonable  doubt,  that  the  criminal  intention^ 
ponstitutiug  the  crime,  existed  In  the  mind  of 
the  man  up<m'  trial,  and  was  the  main  sprini 
of.  his  conduct.  The  rules  of  evidence,  as 
thc^y  are  settled  by*  law,  and  adopted  in  its 
general  administration,  ure  not  to  be. over- 
ruled or  tampered  with.— They  are  founded 
Ip  the  charities  of  religion— in  the  philosopher 
of  nature — in  the  truths  of  histoi^,  and  in 
the  experience  of  common  life;  and  whoever 
ventures  rashly  to  depart  fi^m  then^  let  him 
remember  that  it  will  be  methi  to  him  in  the 
same  measure,  and  that  both  God  and  man 
will  judge  him  accordingly  .—These  are  ar^Ur 
ments  addressed  to  yo\ir  reasons  and  con* 
sciences,  not  to  be  shaken  in  upright  mindi 
V  ^y.  precedent  for  no  precedents  can  sanc- 
tify injustice ; — if  they  could,  every  humaa 
tight  would  long  ago  nave  been  eitmct  upoti 
the  earth.-^lf  the  state  trials  in  bad  times 
are  to  be  searched  for  precedents,  what  murr 
ders  ms^  you  not  commit; — what  law  of 
humani^  may  you  not  trample  upon ; — what 
rule  of  justice  majr  yqu  not .  violate  ;r'and 
what  maxim  of  wise  policy  thay  you  no^ 
abrogate  and  confound  ?  If  precedents  in 
bad  times  are  to  be  implici^tly  followed,  why 
should  we  have  heard  anv  evidence  <  at  all^ 
You  might  have  convicted  without  any  evL 
dence,  tor  many  have  been  so  convicteol  an4 
In  this  maimer  murdered,  even  by  acts  of  pojw 
liament.  If  precedents  in  bad  times  are  to 
be  followed,  why  should  the  iLords  and  Com^ 
knons  have  investigated  these  charges,  ana 
the  crown  have  put  them  into  this  course  ojr 
judicial  tirial  ?  iince,  without  such  a  trial,  an4 
even  after  an  acauittal  ujpon  one,  they  migh| 
l^ave  attainted  all  the  prisoners  by  act  of  Wr 
5ament:^-they  did  so  in  the  case  of  lorl 
Stratford.* — There  are  precedents,  therefor^ 
for  an  such  things  s-T-but  such  precedents  af 
could  not  for  a  moment  survive  the  times  of 
madness  and  distraction,  which  gave  HfBtf^ 
.^irth,..l^ut  whi^h,  ^  soon  as  the  spurs  of  toe 
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pccsiionft  were  bhinte^  imv' repealed  and 
execrated  eVen  by  perliamentSy  which,  little 
as  I  m^y  think  of  the  present,  ought  not  to 
ht  cofnpare^  with  it:  parliaments  sitting  in 
the  .darkness  of  former  times,~ia  the  night 
pf  freedom, — before  the  principles  of  govern- 
ineni  were  devefoped,  and  beforb  the  consti<^ 
tutiou  became  fixed.— The  last  of  these  pre- 
cedents, and  all  the  proceedings  upon  it,  were 
ordered  to  be  u&eA  off  the  me  ana  bamt,  to 
the  intent  that  the'sAroemight  no  longer  be 
visible  in  after  ages;  an  order  dictated,  no 
doubt,  by  a  pious  tenderness  for  national  ho- 
nour, tod  meant  as  a  charllkble  covering  for 
ihe  crimes  of  our  fajthers.'T*Bijut  it  was  a  sin 
against  pos^rity;'  it  was  ^  treason  agiinst 
society, — for,  instead  of  cpmm^ing^m  to 
be  burnt  they  should  rather  h^ve  directed 
^em  to  be  blasoned  iq  lar^  letters  upon  th0 
wttib  of  our  courts  of  Justice,  that,  like  th^ 
characters  dteyphered  by  \\ke  prophet  of  God, 
•to  the  Eastern  tyrant,  they  might  enlarge 
and  blacken  in  your  sights,  to  terrify  yoa| 
^m  actb  of  injustice. 

In  tiroes,  when  the  whole  habitable  earth 
is  in  a  state  of  change  and  fluctuation, — when 
deserts  are  starting  up  into  civilised  empires 
around  you, — and  when  men,  no  longer  slaves 
to  the  pre.,udices  of  particular  countries,  much 
less  to  the  abuses  6f  particular  governments, 
en1i»t  Uiemselves,  like  the  citizens  of  an  en- 
Hghtened  world,  into  whatever  communities 
In  wl)ich  their  civil  iilierties  may  be  t>est  pro- 
tected ;  it  never  can  be  for  the  advantage  of 
this  country  to  prove,  th%(  the  strict,  unex; 
tended  letter  of  her  l^ws,  is  no  Sfscurity  to  its 
inhabitants.-^>n  the  cpntrai^,  ifhen  so  dan- 
gerous a  hire  is  every  where  holding  out  to 
l&roigration,  it  will  be  found  to  be  the  wisest 
policy  of  Great  Britain  to  set  up  her  happy 
Constitution,^— the  strict  letter  of  nerguai^aian 
Jaws,  and  the  proud  condition  of  equal  free- 
dom, which  her  highest  and  her  lowest  sub* 
jects  ought  alike  to  enjoy  ;->-it  will  be  her 
wisest  policy  tp  set  up  these  first  of  human 
blessings  against  Xhqie  charms  of  change  and 
iiovelty  which  the  varying  condition  of  the 
IHTorld  is  hourly  displaying,  and  which  may 
deeply  affect  the  |]K}pulktion  and  prosperity  of 
^ur  country  — In  time^  when  the  suoordina- 
tion  to  antliodt^  is  said  to  be  every  where  but 
too  little  felt,  it  win  be  ^ound  to  be  the  wisest 
t>Olicy  of  Great  Britaii),  to  instil  into  the  go- 
verned an  almost  superstitious  reverence  Tor 
.the  strict  security  of  the  laws;  which. ^ from 
their  eqyality  of  principle,  beget  no  Jjealousies 
pr  discontent;— which,  from  their  equal  ad« 
ministration^  can  seldom  work  injustiqe ;  and 
.which,  from  the  reyerenpe  growing  out  of 
'ttieir  mildness  and  antiqui^.  acquire  a  stabi- 
lity in  the  habits'  and  aSecUons  of  men,  hx 
.beyond  the  force  of  civil  obligation : — ^wheieas 
severe  penalties,  and'  arbitrary  constnictibn^ 
bf  laws  intended  for  securi^,  lay  th^  feimda- 
jtions  of  alienaKioin  irom  every  human  gov^- 


,  » - 

GenQeinen,  what  we  read«nn'bi)Q)Ri  maleas 
but  a  fidnt  infression  upon  us,  muipawd  to 
what  we  see  ptoing  urider  oar  teyes  in  tb« 
living  worid.^I  reinembtr  the  people  itf 
*  another  counby,  in  like  manner,  eontendihg 
for  a  renovation  of  their  cooatttation^  some^* 
tilnesilte^ny  and  turbolentlT,  butsdlldevdted 
to  an  honest  end;—!  myself  saw  the  people 
of  Bfabant  so  contending  for  the  andcntooo* 
stitutkm  of  the  good  Duke  of  Burgundy;^ 
how  was  this  people  dealt  by  N- All,  who  weiw 
only  contending  for  their  own  ri^ts  and  pri* 
vileges,  were  suppoMti  to  be  ofcourse  disafi 
fected  to  the  Emperor  i--»thev  wen  handed, 
over  to  ooorts  oonstitoted  for  toe  awygency; 
as  this  is,  and  the  Emperor  marched  hia  armj 
through  the  coontiy  till  all  wn  peace  ;»~bttt 
such  peace  as  there  is  in  Vesovtus,  or  }(Jba^ 
the  very  moment  before  they  immitfoitb  tiietr 
lava,  and  roll  their  oonflamtioBa  over  the 
devoted  habitations  of  nankrad  t— when  thf 
fV^nch  approached,  the  fotal  eAels  were 
auodenly  seen  of  a  eoveromentof  eoostnfal 
and  terror  j-'-the  wial-affeeted  weivdispiritei^ 
and  the  disaflected  inflamed  into'  foi7.--*Af 
that  moment  the  Archdughess  fled  from  Bmi* 
sels,  and  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Teschen  was  seat 
express  to  oflbr  the  jftf^rraie  efdr$e  so  long  pe^ 
titioned  for  in  vain  t  mit  the  aessun-of  eonce^ 
sion  was  past; — ^the  etorm  blew  fipom  everr 
quarter,  and  the  throne  of  Brabant  depart^ 
for  ever  from  the  House  of  Burgundy.  Oe»- 
tlemen,  I  venture  to  affirm,  that,  with  other 
councils,  this  fatal  prelode  la  the  last  vevcrio« 
tionin  that  country,  might  have  been  averted.^ 
If  the  Emperor  had  been  advised  to  make  the 
cofncessionsof  mslice  andafl^tion  to  his  pco^ 

Eje,  they  would  have  risen  in  ar  mass  to  main* 
lin  their  prince's  authority,'  interwoven  with 
tb.eir  own  liberties;  and  the  French,  the 
giants  of  inodem  times,  would,  like  the  giants 
of  antiquity,  have  been  trampled  in  the  mire 
of  their  own  ambition.  In  the  same  manner 
a  far  mope'  splendid  and  Important  crown 
passed  away  irom  his  Miyesty's   illustrioqi 

bfOWS  : — ^TRE  I  up  EH  I  At.    CaOVITN  Of  AMEaiCA. 

— The  people  of  that  country  too,  for  a  tomp 
season,  contended  as  subjects,  and  often  witE 
irregularity  and  turfaalence,  fi»r  what  they  foil 
to  be  their  riglits :  and,  O  eentlemen !  thai 
the  inspiring  and  immortal  eloquence  of  that 
man,  whose  name  I  h^e  so  often  memtaie^ 
had  then  been  bemd  with  eflSDCt?— whatwib 
hit  language  to  this  countaywhen  she  sought 
to  lay  burdens  on  America,— not  totopport 
the  dignity  of  the  Crqwn,  or  for  the  iocreash 
of  national  revenue,  hut  to  raise  a  fund  for 
the  purpose  of  corruption;— «  fund  for  mtfiiK 
tainmg  those  tribes  of  hireling  skinfaeks^ 
which  Mr.  Tooke  so  well  contrasted  with  tbo 
hereditary  nobili^  vf  England  !—Thoiieb 
America  v^ould  not  bear  this  imposition,  «m 
wodd  h«v^  borne  any  usefol  or  oonstitutiooii 
hurden  tb  simport  the  parent  state. — *^  For 
that  service,  ior  all  jMrvice,'*  taid  Hr.  Binfce, 
^  whether  of  rev^enoe»  trade,  orempfi^^Bljr 
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tkm.  My  hoM  of  the  colonies  is  in  the  close 
afiection  which  grows  from  coonmon  names, 
from  fcin<hed  bloody  from  similar  privHe^es,  i 
:md  OQUiil  -Drotection.  These  are  ties  which-,  i 
thougn-  Hgnt  as  «ir^  are  as  strong  a^  links  of  f 
iron.  Let  the  oblonies  always  keep  thfc  idea 
of  ^etr  civil  rights  associated  witli  ydurgot- 
vermnent;  they  will  cKng  and  grappfe  to  yotr, 
sod  Bft'fNcetmder  heaTen  wilkl>e  of  power  to 
tear  them  from  their  allegiance.  But  ^  it  b^ 
once  understood,  that  your  government  may 
be'  one  ^ things  and  their  privileges  *another ; 
tilai  these-two  things  may  exist  without  any 
mutual  relatioD;  the  cemei\t  is.  gone;  thti 
.  cohesion  is  loosened ;  «ml  ^eiy^ing  hf^teQS 
lo'decoy  and  dissolution.  As  long 'as  you 
have  the  wisdom  to  keep  the  sovereign  tnitbo^ 
nty  df  Uris -country  as  the  sanctuar^of  Itbef  ^, 
thesaered  temple  coosecmted  to  our  common 
.ibfth,  wherever  the!  chosen  race  andsonv  of 
fin^land  wurshio  frsedom,  they  will  ^turA 
their  faces  towara you.'  Thietnore  they  vinU 
tiply,  the  mpre- friends  yoo  wHKhave;  the 
ihore  armtly  th^  iove  iibef^,  the*  mtH« 
-perfect  will  be  their  obedience.*  "Slavery  they 
can  have  ^y  wher^  It  is  a  weed  th^t  jnowt 
iMtery  soil.  They  may  have  it  fiom  sjiain, 
they  may  RSive  it  from  Prussia.  But  until  you 
become  lost  to  all  Reeling  of  your  true  interest 
and  yonr  Aatftv*!  ^gAtty,  *treed«m'  they  can 
fiavefram  uoneHbut  vou..  Thisisthe  eemmo^ 
dtty  of  price,  of  which  jpon  have  the  modopohp. 
This  is  the  tnle  actof  navigation,  which  binds 
to  you  the  edmmerce  of  the* colonies,  and 
tfarotfglv  them  secures  lo  you  the  wealth  of  the 
worl^.  Is  it  o€^  the  same  virtue  #fafeh  does 
ever^r  thing  for  us  here  in  Bngland  P  Do  you 
imagifte  tftwn,  that  it  ia  the^and-tax  act  wtuch 
raises  your  revenue?  thai  H  is  the  annualTote 
in  theComtnittoe  of  $kipp|y^  whieh  gives  von 
your  army?  or  that  it  is  the  Mutiny  biH 
^idfch  l^spfite<  it  with  biavery  and  diseipKne  ? 
-No !  snreiy-no !  It  is  the  love  of  the  people ; 
;t  is  their  attachment  to  their  gpvemmenl, 
from  thfe  sense  of  the  deep  Make  they  have  in 
«ttch  a  glorious*  institution,'  which  «ve8  tou 
your  army  and  vour  navy^  and  innises  mfo 
Jboth  that  liberal  obedience,  without  which 
your  army  would  be  a  base  inUtlei  and  your 
tiavy  nothing  but  rotten  timber.'** 
.  Gentlemen,  to  condudo^^My  fetveni  wish 
Is,  that  we  may-  not  conjure  up  a  tpirtt  to 
^tfoy  ourselvesi  nor*  sef  the  aiMiipte  bar^ 
«f  what  in  aaotheroonntry  we  dejplorea^Lit 
\is  ch«in«vli  the  oki  and  ^reoorable  laws  of  our 
£(>refether8.r'Let  our  juiH^ial  admnriUratidn 
%e  fttric  t'  and-  'pure ;  and '  let  the-  Jniy  of  the 
land  preserve  t)ie  life  of  a  felhiw-su^actj  w^b 
t>nlvasks  It 'mim'tllBtti^i]ioQ-lhoJioie' terms 
under  which  they  hold  theijr^own  lives,  and  all 
that  is  dear  to  them' and^their  po^ril^  for 
«ver. — Let  me  repeat  lhe%fihwitbwbichl 
began  my  •address  to  ^ou,  and  i^faioh^prooeeds 
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from  the  very  bevtom^  of  my  heart  ;*^may  it 
please  God,  who  is  the  Author  of  all  merciea 
to  mankind,  whose  providence,  I  am  persuaded, 
guides  and  superintends  the  Iranscictions  of 
the  WbrUI,  ami  who^e  guardian  apirrt. has 'for 
ever  hovered  over  this  prosperous  island,  t6 
lKi%Gt  atid  fbrtitfy  your  iudgmonta. .  I  am 
aware  I  hkve' not;  acquitted  myself  to  tbounf 
fortunate  man,  who  has  pot  his  .trust  In  me, 
faf  tbe  mann^  I  coiikl  have  wished;— yet  £ 
am  unable  to  procoed  any  fiurthar ;  eafaittsted 
in  spirit  and  in  strength,  but  confident  in  tb( 
eipeHatton  of  justice.— 'Thore  is  one  thing 
more,  however,  that(if  Lean)  I- mast  atate  to 
ymi,  namely,  tliat  I  will  thow;  hy  aa.  many 
witnesses,  as  it  may  be  found  .necessary  or 
convenieut  for  you  to  hear  upon  the  suhject; 
tfam  the  views  of  the  'soc^ties  were  what  L 
have  allegetl  them  to  be;-«<that  whatever 
irreguhoitiea  or  indiscietiona  ^hajy  cnigfat  have 
oommittedf-Uieir  purposes  werehonest;-«-and 
that  Mr^  Haidy's,  above  all  other  men,^  can 
be  established  to 'haaej  been  aa,  I  baire,  in* 
deed,  an  Honourable GentiemanfBfr. Francis^ 
in  n^eya^  at  thin  moment,  to  he  called  heve- 
aller  aa  a  witness,  whobeing.deskous  in  lua 
phyev  as  n  member  ^f  Parliament,  to  promola 
an  inquirvinto  Uie  seditious  practiceatom* 
planed  oi^  Mr.  Hardy  ofibtoed  himself  volun- 
tarily to  cnme  ftirward,  praiered  nsij^ofall 
the  pnpers,'  which  were  afterwards  seised  in 
his  eystody,iuid  tendered  overy  possible  assis- 
tanoe  to.  nive  salisfaation  to  the  laws  of  his 
counftiy,  if  found  to  be  ofended.  I  wUl  ahow 
hkawise  his  character  to  bo  religious,  tern* 
perate,  humane,  and  moderate,  and  hia  uni* 
fbrm  conduct  ali  that  can-  befens  lo  a  good 
Subfeotf^and  an  honest.  Biao.«--When  yon 
have  heard  this  evklence,  it  will, .  beyond  att 
dobbt;  ooniirm'you  in  oandng  tothe  conclusion 
lahieb,  at  siich<  gnat  Ipngth  .(for  which  I 
entreat  your  pardon),  I  have  be^  ondnavoot* 
ang  to  support^ 

*  Now  sir  ehtli^  Frands^  fL  B. 
.  t  *<  8n  strongly,  ereposaeased  wece  the  mub 
lilnde  in  favaur.of  the  innoceneo  of  the  wn» 
eaner,  that  wheQ  Mr,i  Eiakino  bad  finisned 
his  speech,  an  irreaistible  acctanwition  per- 
vaded the  Court,  nod  Co  an  immense  distance 
roimd.  The  streets  wereseeming^  filled  with 
tho  wholn  of  the  inhnbitnots  of  £ondop,  and 
the  pasaapot  .were  an  tbaongad  that  it  waa.im* 
cnsaihln  lor  the  jndgies  to  tetito  Ihetr  carrtageii^ 
Mr.  Braluno  went  out  ana  addressed  the  mak 
titiide,  deairuig'^m  to  confide  in  the  justice 
oC  the  conalcy  -,  lominding  them  that  the  onfy 
security  ofXnelishmenvraa  under  the  ioesn? 
mabJeJasra  of  England,  and  that,  any  attomnt 
tooveiawoor  1mm  them,  wotdd  not  only  be 
an  affisont  tot. public  juatiee,  but  would  oh 
danoer  the  livos  of  the  accused.  Hethimbe« 
aov^t-them  to  retire,  and  in  a  few  rminutea 
thenwaa  scarcely  a  person  to.  be  seen  near 
the  court..  No  spectacle  could  bo  more  inter- 
oaiin^aiul  afiboMn^-r^Wje  cannot  help  boiai 
of  ^mion^  tJdaX  it  is  iho-ioieal^jolii^fiiMaK 
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BVn»BikcB  r(Mt  TflBYmisoytE. 

Tlormond  Goddard  sworn. — Examined  by 

Jflfr.  Gihbs. 

'    Yoa  ware  •  a  mcreberi  I  believe,  of  the 
ZxHudon  Corresponding  Society  ? — ^I  was. 
-    W^reyou  of  the  same  division  with  the 
prisoner,  Mr.  Hardy  ?^Yea;  No.  t« 

Did  yen  attend  ttie  divisions  much  ?— Veiy 
tegnlariy.  I  do  not  know  that  I  missed  one 
ftught  diirii^  near  two  yeafs ;  it  ia  aeady  two 
yean  since  f  belonged  to  it. 

Isittwoyearalbatyou  haveceaaedio  be* 
long  to  itr-4No;  two  yean  since  I  first  be- 
longed to  it,  tathe  present  time.  I  ceased  to 
lie  a  member  of  it  wMn  Mr.  Hardy  waa  taken 

lip. 

Yds  Mw  Mr.  Hardy  Ireipiently?— -It  w«a 
Tcsy  rarely  thM  he  Waa  absent 

•  were  you  spoquainled  with  him  ^-—Perfectly 
ftnii;  I  have  seen  him  knt^  five, or  aix  timet 
a  week,  i  hardly  diver  miasol  a  Sunday,  but  i 
called  upod  him,  either  in  the  course  of  the 
ifty,  or  ih  thbevening. 

•  .  Whhtiraff  hiathmcter<^-aman  of  a  peace* 
lAde  dispaiitibnt  or  ^t  all  inclined  to  riot  or 
tmmltr^A  remaikaUy  peiceablc    dispa* 
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.  Waaheafir]endtoorder?^Verymneha6; 
llMsre  Vras.an  inatanoe  of  it  in  the  eooietft  at 
thd  time  wto  were  dispened  firom  the  pubtie- 
hdmea;  be  desired  partkulariy,  when  we  got 
to  a  bnvate  house,  that  no  member  would  even 
Mrig  a  stikk  with  Mm. 

Then  be  was  a  mat  friend  to  peace  and 
enrder  ^-^amaileaUy  so» 
'   What  were  Iheolgects  of  voursoeie^f-*^ 
padiamentary  vribnn ;  nothing  eke  that  I 
Vvdr  heerd. 

'   tn  what  Heoie  of  parliament  did  you  wish 
that  reibrm  to  take  puaee  ?^In  the  House  of 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £yrc.— The  witnem 
ahoaid'be  told,  tlmt  there  is  a  question  toucb- 
ing  the  conduct  of  the  sodetjr,  whether  it  is 
fiighly  eriminat;- or  whether  it  is  innocebt; 
the  wilhess  ondmtanding  that,  and  being  wil- 
ling to  hxnwer^  m^y  Answer ;  ixit  ha  must  nw* 
derttKnd  that,  m  consSseueoce  of  hiaanswerinjl; 
the  qu^stbns^on  the  phrt  of  the  prisonery  he 
PfA\  also  bie  liable  to  be  ecamined  on  the  aame 
^tfintfl,  Oft  the  pan  of  the  nraseoution;  and 
thttt  I  cannot  then  protect  him,  if  any  qoea- 
tien  is  pm  to  him' that  he  wrndd^wish  not  to 
«A>Mrer. 

Mr.  GiiNa^^l  understand  so. 

Lord  Chiif  JnMice  JByre<— .Every  withes 
ah^d  understand  that  when  he  n  «alk$d, « 

Mr.  Gf M.--We  think  that  ^ery  wiliites 

otNsaddttt  to  caltivalte  flind  encourage  tfab  ett* 
tfhisiasah  of  EheUshmenfortheproteetiondf 
Ihblftw:  ttbioi&them  to  the  aiaieimd  go«. 
e^imnieDit  of  tbkir  «ee«lry,  and  it  »  ^peaier 
s^cutlQrageliakt  revohitiohthan  any  teatamtk . 
tt(itthewiillttnofmaiiC8Bimport«'^  Stfto- 


that  we  shall  call,,  will  submit  lo  aay  cross^cx* 

amination  the  crown  may  choose. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £jfrc— 4t  ia  rig^t  he 
should  be  Cold. 

Mr.  Gi^.— You  will  understand,  that  it 
will  not  be  an  excuse  to  you»  with  respect  to 
anyquesUon  that  the  attorn^  general  m^ 
ask,  that  an  answer  will  accuse  yourself. — I 
am  not  afraid  of  answering  to  any  thing  that 
I  know. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  JSyre;— «The  witness  has 
had  a  fair  notice  of  the  situation  he  i&in ;  if 
he  chooses  to  auljtet  himself  to  answer,  veqr 
well. 

Mr.  GiMiw^You  have  said,  that  the  only 
object  of  your  society  was  a  reform  in  thia 
House  of  Commons  ? — ^Nothing  else* 

Was  il  any  part  of  your  viewato  make  «Qy 
alteratioi^  in  the  Uouko  of  Lord»  ir^^oae. 

Had  yuu  ever.  8^  de^Mgn  to  make  any  ^ 
lack,  or  to  trench.al  all  upon  tne  autbonfy  of 
tfaejcrowa?«— Kos  Godlorbid* 

Youhadnot<'-r-No. 

Mr.  Aliwmtif  Genmd,.^  objecC  to,  that 
question;  you  should atk  him  f>hat  his  ol^ject 
was* 

Mr.  GMi.-^  uqdMBtaod,  and  I  take  the 
rule  from  the  Court,  that  a  counsd  must  not 
nut  an  answer  into  the  mouth  of  a  witne^ 
but  he:  mi^.  lead  bun  |o  the  .  subject.  I 
asked  if  thity  Had  u^y  views  lo«chaiiceia  the 
House  of  Lordv    .  .     . 

Lord  Chief  J.uetie^  I^jm*.— I  apprehend. thp 
more  correct,  question  would  be,  what  weie 
the  views  of  the  eofiiety  with  respeet  to  the 
House  of  Loide. 

Mr.  GiMt.*— I  wil)  putit  to.  You  said  yov 
did  wish  that  them  ebould  be  a  reform  ia  the 
House  of  CoroBMHUs  what  were  the  views  of 
the  society  with  respect  to  the  House  of  Loids? 
-—None. 

.  What  were  the  views  of  the  eocieHy  with 
respect  to  the  authority  of  the  Crown  ^^- 
None. 

You  tokl  me  you  wem  inlimalely  acqnainte< 
with  Mr  Hardy*  ^id  he  converse  with  yo« 
oflen  upoa  nofitiqtl  subjecte?-^Fre<iu«At\y« 

If  he  had  bad  eoy  views  differemfrof^  y^lin* 
do  you  think  you  should  have  kaofna  them  ^ 
— ^I  think  I  should^  for  curkMiily  often  )ed  ao^ 
to  ask  hifli^  a  nmmber  of  questions. 

Had  you  anv  reason*  Wtm  as^  conveniatioiii 
that  you  evei  bed  with- him,  W  think,  that  h|e 
views  wiere  different  from  yourai  that  faa4n4 
wag  views  either  <upoa  the  House  of  Loitla  or 
the  Riiig^^^o (  cedainty  not.    . 

Miv  JMQPn^  GcMre/— •!  oiyect  to  that 
^question.  ' 

Mr.£fvikiah-r'Aie-yeaeifaidof  the  quet^ 
tidi. 

Mr.  AUavim  Gmtrak*-^!  wi)l  not  iutve  the 
tlHeeiioQ  put  in  thee  fiMom.^  I  em  afinid  ef 
quetlieetthetolRght'not  to  be  pet 

Mr.  JSrtktfie.— Afmid  of  thequestioB  being 
put?    ' 

Mr.t;defflree|r'G«iri0W.--iiem  efieid  ef  db 

auestion  thateu^tit  16  beputi  taol'ojf  qneetienft 
bat  ought  not  to  be  put 
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-   Mr.  |Crfl»»ie.— I  dont  mHtotiaiMl  ycni. 

liir.  if#l0riMy  0#iimi/.---Ithkak  jmi  would 
^ot  btve  made  the  observation  if  joo  did. 

Mr.  JBnikiiie.— I  still  less  undentan^d  you 
teowy  and  am  8wrprised|I  owe. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £yr«.--Whtt  is  the 
Mestion  that  vou  ibfnk  there  is  any  doubt 
isbout ;  let  us  (now  what  theoueslioii  is,  and 
Ihe  Cofipt  will  give  their  assutance  towards 
mediatine. 

Mr.  ^ietli0rOaierdl.-^Tbaattonie7  gene- 
Iral  objected,  beousethe  question  was  not  pot 
in'  the  |»rof>et  style. 

Lord  Qhief  Justice  £^r«.— Ido  not  exaelly, 
kt  this  monient,  know  to  what  it  pointed ;  it 
e>capednM. 

Mr.  GiMf.--^  helieve  I  fa|Ml  better  go  on 
with  the  cxamifltttion.  Yon  tell  me  fwi  never 
collected^  Ihmi 'Mr,  Hard  J,  diat  be  bad  any 
dtfiereni  Tiews  from  those  that  you  had  ? — 

^0. 

Did  Mr.  Hardy  em  produce,  at  the  divisioti 
neetinz  of  your  society,  any  letter,  that  he 
received  from  Sheffield,  abofit  pikes?— ^No; 
siever. 

Did'he  ever  oommuiu^te  itto  you  ?— >Never. 

f^l^m^^dCfii^rf^i  Cross-examined  by  |dr- 
.    .       A^iV^  General. 

That  Oentleman  asked  you  whether  Mr. 
fiardy  liad  evereommunicatod  to  yoii  that  let- 
ter mm  Sheffield,  you  immediately  said  no. 
Kow  I  should  be  glad  to  ask  you  how  vou 
^new  what  letter  it  was  that  that  gentleman 
alhidedto-vHNrtiat  isthe  letter  that  you  mead 
to  speak  ofl  when  you  say  Hardy  never  com- 
liuinieated  ittoyou?'-The  Sheffield  letter. 

I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  Sheffield  let- 
ter you  mean  7—1  do  not  know. 

Then  how  iame  you^to  say  he  never  com- 
municated the  Sheffield  letter,  withont  know- 
int  what  letter  it  was?— The  letter  about 
ptiee. 

Mr.  Attorney  General, — ^The  witness  over- 
beArd-that. 

Mr.  Gikh. — I  asked,  in  the  examination  in 
chief,  whether  the  letter,  relating  to  pikes, 
had  been  read ;  I  put  in  those  tf  rms  ;  I  do 
•veriupon  My  veracity  j  that  I  did;  and  I  will 
not  nave  that  contrac^icted. 

Lord  Chierjusliije  fiyf««^-It  is  time  for  me 
lo-SntenNTse,  and  not  to  suffer  these  things  to 
|>a9s  at  the  table.  I  agree  that  you  did 
ask  the  question  in  that  manner,  because  I 
faevetakenitse;  but  I  also  agree,  that  you 
ought  not  to  imerrupt  the  cross-examination  ; 
they  will  put  tlieir  questions  in  such  manner 
as  they  please,  and  you  will  set  it  right,  if  they 
put  It  wrong,  wheri  you  come  to  re-examine 
the  witness  ;  there ^K^ht  not  to  beany  breaks 
ing  ip  MPon  one  another,  because  one  gentle^ 
Itian  thinks  that  another  gehtleman  did  not 

fut  theque^ttonin-lhemailner  he  put  It;  he 
uts- (he  question  in  the  manner  he  tender- 
stands  the  eentlemai^  put  it 
'   Mr.  Gim.-^Becattse  ther^ 'wai'adirtct 
€0BtradfeUon^to4hefact;  '       '. 
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Mr.  Attemty  iTenrra/.— I  ibust  entreat  your 
lordships  to  iuteryose,  and  I  hold  it  to  be  my 
duty  to  do  it.  Tnere  is  a  genUemah  who  is 
not  counsel  in  the  cause,  who  sits  next  Mr. 
Gibbs,  and  when  I  asked  the  witness  theques^ 
tion,  what  letter  tt  was,  I  heard  him  iz^  thia 
pan  of -tha  Court,  as  I  beliave  some  other 
eentlemen  did,  say,  **  The  letter  about  pikei.'' 
Now  Ida  not  mean  to  say,  aiid  I  desire^  in 
justice  to  that  gentleman  to  observe,  that  t  do 
aot  mean  to  say,  by  anv  meAns  mt  hein^ 
tended  the  witness  should  hear  that  explafka^ 
tion  given  to  Mr.  Gibbs;  I  do  not*  be^Heve  it; 
I'thmfore disavow  that;  biit  1  itoust' desire 
that  no  gentleman  should  sit  next  the  coiip.sa 
#»r  the  defendant,  or  the  counsel  for  the 
crown,  who  under — not  the  colour^!  will  pot 
use  that  word--but  under  the  hct  ef  coimnu* 
nicatins  and  conversing  with  the  defendaiit^a 
counsel,'should,  in  point  of  fact,  lead--l'do 
not  mean  to  say  in  poult  of  intentioti— th* 
witness  to  giving  an  answer  wlnehhe  cotdd 
not  have  given. 

Mr.  Vaughan, — ^I  pfesume,-  myloird,  asl 
liave  been  personally  alluded  to,  1  may '  be 

permitted  to  speak. L  assiire  the  attorne}' 

general,  and  the  who)e  court,  upon  my  hpiH 
our,  that  I  had  none  of  the  intentions,  nor 
woidd  have  been  jgeilty  of  the  fhct  which*^  be 
unputea  to  me ;  and  the  only  cinnimsUndft 
which  induced  me  to  make  cme  smgle  obMr^ 
Vation  'is  this-^diat  Mr.  Ersklne  and  ffr, 
Otbbs  dkl  me  the-honour  to  desire  that  I  woilM 
sit  next  them,  because  some  mopths  ago  I 
Was  consulted  upon  the  subject  of  this  ral^; 
that  being  the  case,  many  circuihstapcek 
might  occur  to  my  recollection  with  vhH^ 
they  mi^t  not  be  acquainted.    . 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £yre— There,  can  be  HO 
objection  at  all ;  the  Court  wtU  certainly  not 
Interpose  to  prevent  your  sitting  next  the 
Counsel  who  are  assigned  for  the  prisoner,  an^ 
Ifjiving  them  atiy  assistance  that  your  p^rt^* 
ticular  knowledge  may  enable  you  to  nt^ 
them ;  at  the  $ame  dme  that  situation  »  a 
deKcate  one,  and  yon  will  undoubtedly  take 
particular  care  to  avoid  anything  that  may  give 
any  ground  to  any  man^  alive  to  suppose  you 
do  not  make  a  correct  use  of  It  I  do  wk 
suppose  you  do  otherwise,  I  have  not  takeh 
any  notice  of  your  conduct  that  authorixes  me 
to  make  any  objection  to  ft ;  but'if  ypCi  saM 
any  thing  loud  enough  to  be  taken  notfee  of 
by  the  witness,  you  were  not  so  correct  as  you 
should  have  been. 

Mr.  Fatt^Acuc.— I  certainly  woidd  not,  my 
lofd.  if  the  Attorney-general  desires,  I  ym 
remove  to  any  other  part  of  the  court. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  E^e. — I  do  not  desire 
you  should,  for  if  you  can,  thoi]^h  taot 
assio;ned  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  bf  jwk 
parlicuhir.  knowledge,  be  of  any  use  tO,'hb 
Courisel,  the  Court  have  wt  dbjection  io  .^pour 
giving- ahy  soft  of  tomaauiiicaiion  you*  i^^a 
possibly  give. 

-  Mil  Attorney  Geneial^V  heatd  sakl  as 
distinctly  as  I  hear  myself,  when  I  futthfe 
question,  ^  the  letter  about  the  pikes/' 
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.  Lord  €t««f  JusUod  Ejft^^l  had  reilly 
uken  dowo  the  answer  of  the  witnosa  before 
any  pact  of  this  conversauop  arose-**'  Ihat 
he  had  never  heard  of  an^  letter  from  Sheffield 
about  pikes." 

Mr.  Mt^mcjf  Genera/  -->How  loos  have 
you  been  a  member  of  this  society  ?«--Neerly 
two  years. 

.  You  are  of  the  divisioQ  No.  9, 1  understand  ? 
r-Yes. 

Who  introduced  you  into  this  society  ?-^^ 
l^her  of  mine. 

Where  does  he  live?— lie  did  live  at 
No.  S7|  in  Pall-Mali  ?  he  is  removod  to  Uorse^ 
lydown. 

Were  you  at  the  Globe-tavern  on  the  90th 
of  January  1794  ?->I  was. 

Were  you  al  Chalk  Farm  upon  the  14th  of 
April?— I  was. 

Being  at  the  Globe  tavern  upon  th^  90th 
of  January » 1794,  am  I  to  understand  you  to 
aa^,  that  nothing  passed  there  but  what  was 
quite  peaceable  and  right,  according  to  your 
notion  ?-^£!iery  thing  was  very  peaceable. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  printed  account  ctf  whal 
passed  there? — ^Yes ;  there  were  some  resokft- 
Rona. 

Which  were  afterwards  printed  P — ^I  was. 
.    Were  the  resolutions  that  you  saw  in  print 
a  correct  accoimt  of  what  really  dkl  pass  there  ? 
—I  think  they  were. 

Th^n  that  being  a  correct  account  of  whal 
did  pass  upon  the  eoth  of  January  1794,  vou 
mean  to  state  to  the  Court  and  the  Jury  that 
!the  proceedings  as  contained  in  that  printed 
ipaper,  were  according  to  your  ide^s  correct 
^na  neaceable,  and  aocordine  to  the  law  of 
the  land,  as  you  understand  p^I  understood 
itio.' 

You  said  you  were  at  Chalk  Farm  ?— I  was. 

^nd  you  also  mean  to  state  as  far  as  your 
npmion  goes,  that  the  piocoedines  at  Chalk- 
Farm  were  exactly  what  they  really  ought  to 
beP^I  thought  so. 

Perhaps  you  were  at  the  meeting  in 
Breillat's  yard  when  dekfgates  were  clrasen 
to  be  sent  to  Scotland?— I  was  not. 

Not  being  there,  perhaps  you  did  not 
know  the  fisct  that,  a  del^ate  was  sent  to 
the  convention  in  Scotland  ?— Yes,  I  did. 

Knowine  the  fact,  you  approved  of  that 
inea%ure,  1  suppose? — ^Yes — ^i  never  was  in 
office,  but  I  used  regularly  to  attend* 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Secret  Committee 
in  your  society  ?— Yes.  I  have  heard  of  it 

Then  having  heard  of  the  Secret  Com- 
mittee, do  you  happen  to  know  who  the  Se» 
cret  Committee  were  composed  of?— That  I 
never  did. 

Bleaa  me !  you  were  a  member  of  the  Cor- 
inspooding  Society,  which  had  a  Secret  Com- 
mittee;  aU  their  tranaactions  were  peaceable, 
«nd  y«t  you  do  not  know  who  the  Secret  Com- 
loktae  were  ?-— No,  I  do  not— I  will  say  every 
thing  I  know. 

Bveiy  answBrthat  you  have  given  to  me 
^j^roves  to  me  that  you  are  an  noDeatiaan. 
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Thia  aocieOTf  vvheee  pmewidinn  weie  so 
MKeable,  had  a  Seeiet  Committee  ?— They 

Was  it  known  among  the  body  in  general 
who  the  Secret  Committee  were  r— I  do  not 
think  it  was. 

Then  youonean  to  say^  giving  this  character 
of  the  proceedings  of  this  society,  that  you 
remained  in  the  society }  there  being  a  secret 
committee  of  persons  whose  names  you  di4 
not  know,  of  course  you  did  not  know  what 
were  the  proceedings  of  any  committee,  the 
names  of  which  committee  you  did  not 
know  ? — I  did  not 

.  When  the  prisoner  and  some  other  people 
were  apprehended,  do  not  you  know  thai 
there  was  another  Secret  Committee  formed  ? 
— I  never  attended  afterwards. 

Do  not  you  know  that  there  was  another 
Secret  Conuniltee  formed  ? — I  do  not  know  it. 

You  have  heard  it  in  your  divisions? — ^I 
never  attended  a  division  afierwards. 

You  IcA  the  society  aAerwards? — I  lell  the 
society. 

Of  course,  when  there  was  that  suspicioa 
about  the  society,  you  did  not  choose  to  con- 
tinue any  k>Dger  ?<— I  did  not. 

Who  were  your  delegates  to  the  Scotch 
Convention? — Mr.  Margaret  and  Mr.  Ger« 
lakl. 

Were  you  in  the  society,  think  you,  before 
the  6th  ofAugust  1799  ?~No;  I  wasiAthe 
Mciety  two  years  within  a  month. 

I  hope  you  have  seen  the  addsesa  of  the 
6th  of  August,  \19%\^1  have,  may  be,  but  I 
cannot  recoUeqt  it. 

You  do  not  know  any  thing  of  the  content^ 
of  it?-— I  do  not;  it  is  not  in  my  memory 
now. 

You  say  you  know  nothing  at  ali  about  this 
Sheffield  letter  ?— No. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  circular  letter  that 
was  sent  into  Scotland  to  call  a  convention? 
-Yes, 

Who  carried  it  into  Scotland  ?— I  do  not 
know. 

Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Stock  ?— I  do  not. 

Recollect  youraelf  ? — ^I  do  not  upon  my 
oath. 

How  did  the  printed  circular  letter,  with 
the  name  of  T.  liardy  at  the  bottom  of  it,  gel 
into  Scotland  upon  your  oat^  ? — ^It  was  sent  I 
presume. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £yre. — ^Ilow  ? — ^I  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  AUormey  Geaero/.— How  do  you  know 
that  it  was  sent  there  ?*-I  do  not  know. 

In  point  of  fact,  did  you  ever  hear  whether 
that  circular  letter  went  or  not  ?— It  might  or 
might  not. 

That  is  no  answer,  so  might  I ;  I  might  or 
might  not,  but,  ijn  point  of  fact,  did  you  ever 
hear  whetikec  that  circular,  letter  ever  went? 
.-^Itjnigfat  or  might  not. 

Lord  Chi^  Justice  ii^v— But  the  qnes- 
tkois,  have  you  heard  it  or  iiot?-i>IiBig^ 
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havtolmiidil,  bat  I  ctniiot  r«oolkct  the  dr« 

cuimtanee. 

.   Lcvd  ChteC Justice  Bfrt.*^!  have  takea  it 

down,  that  yoa  heard  or  a  circular  letter  whick 

IvMt  JBto  Scotland  ?^l  hard  it  went  down 

lotD.  Scotland. 

.  Mr..illrariie^Ofiwra/.*-^Wheredwl  you  hear 

lba|.?«-*Ai  tbcf  diviaion. 

Did  you  hear  any  thing'  what  this  circular 
letter  was  Abtfutr'-^hat  were  the  contents  of 
it? — to  ealft  a  conventioii;  I  eamiot repeat 
ain^  thing  of  it. 

lou  c609ider  all  the  vrooeodhigs  at  the 
jQlobe-lftvera  on  the.aoib  of  January^  and 
also  the  proceedings  at  Chalk  Farm^  as  in 
jfQuM  0|riBidii4  quite  peaceable  and  constitu- 
tioaal  proceedings  l^  thought  so.         -• 
'   That  is  your  notion  uf  the  natter } — ^Yea. 
;   YoQ'  sing  some  80n«  now  and  then  in  yoof 
society  do  not  you  ?-~^ever  in  the  society. 
.   Ho^'came  ydu  never  tu  sirig^m  in  the 
society  ? — I  know  not. 

)  1%  k  done  on  purpose^  or  hew  happens  Hiat  ? 
—I  know  not,  we  were  a  very  peaceable 
society— songs  wer^  not  in  general  introduced 
alftU.  .       . 

I  hope  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  thofe 

w«f<fenD8<*^»SMDg  ftt  your  dinner?— There 
were  songs  then.  * 

•  Did  you  never  hear  of  a  very  good  song, 
called  •<  God  silve  the  Bights  of  Man?"--! 
bavff  heard  of  such  a  song.. 

Perhaps  you  sung  it  sometimes  yourself?-^ 
Never.- 

Can  yott  tell  us  what  the  contents  of  it  are  f 
«^I  cannot  repeal  a  versoy  «r  a*  line^  or  a' 
syllable. 

*  Ferham  yon  codd  inform  me  if  you  were 
to  see  it  f — I  could  read  it  if  I  saw  it. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  si  song  that  has  this 
chorus:— 

.  ^  Plant,  plant  the  tiee^  fair  freedom^s  tree, 
«  'Midst  dangers,  wounds,  and  slaiigihter,^ 

**  Each  Patriot's  breast  its  soil  shall  be^ 
^  And  Ty mnt's  blood  its  watfer.** 
Do  you   recollect   that  sen§? — You  know 
more  of  it  than  I  do — I  have  heard  of  such  a 
song. 

r  Jcbu  have  heard  this  song  sung,  you  say, 
<< Plant,  pbmt  the  tree?'*  —  I  cannot  say, 
sipoh'  my  recfdledton,  that  I  ever  have 
heard  it. 

'  Then  liow  £ame  you  to  tell  me  ybu  had 
lieard  something  alvMit  ^  Plant,  plant  the 
tree  V* — I  have  heard  there  were  a  number  ef 
songs;  I  do'Hotkndw  that  I  ever  heard  it 
sung,  but  I  may. 

.  when- 1  asked  you,  and  I  appeal  to  the 
Conrtand  the  Juiy,  if  «irer  you  heard  a  song, 
the  chorus  of  which  was  **  Plant,  plant  tM 
tree"— you  said  yes  7-*-I  hwve  heard  there 
"weve  such  songs.  - 

1  Did  not  you  tell  me  yoiv  had  heard  that 
particular  song?— I  beg  your  pardon,  I  did 
jM»t  teU  you  so* 

Lord  Chief  Justiee  £yre.«— You  certainly 
ip&dyqii^  heard  the  sopg,  ^  PMnt,  plant* 
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the  tiee."'^I  h^ve  heard  there  vni^  toch  t 
song,  but  I  never  heard  it. 

l^rd  Chief  Justice  £yre.—. You  are  quite 
at  libbrfy  to  exphmv  but'yeu  did  say  tliat  you 
had  heard  the  song,  ^  Plant,^  plant  the  tree  ?'' 
<i>*l'have ;  but  1  hate  said  I  never  heard  the 
sang  in  (be  society,  and  there  were  a  numbef 
of  sQBgs  Sun^*— there  was  a  roait.  that  did 
attendr  tfae-society  with  sougs^  a  pack  of  idle 
songs,  and  we  would  not  simer  him  to  attend 
the  place>  •    ' 

lAf.AtVofwty  GeneruL^^How  msny  song4 
of  Mr.  ThelwtdFs  have  you  ever  seen,  or  hwlr 
in  your  pessession  ?-«-I  halve  had  them  all,- 
but  I  thought  there  was  no  harm  in  Mh- 
l'hel#^s  songs. 

Then  you  mean  to  swear  you  think 
thefe  Iras  bo  hkmi  in  Mr.  ThekralFs  songs  f 
—I  thought  there  was  no  harm  in  them  when 
th«r  wete  acrid  in  pbblic  shops. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  you'  thought 
there' was  no  hatm'  in  Mr. '  Thelwsirs  songs  } 
—Yes,  I  do  not  think  there  was  in  thosa 
that  1  siw-^-I  do  not  know  what  songs  he 
mav  have  wrote. 

Be'so  ^ood  as  tell  tB  the  names  of  some  of 
Mr,  Theiwairs  songs,  as  you  have  aU  of 
tbemf -**I  do  not  know  what  all  of  them  is. 

TeLI  us  the  naSM  of  aemeof  them  ?— TberS 
was  one  very  long  one,  I  cannot  recoUect  the 
title  of  it. 

You  have  Mof  Mrl  Theiwairs  songs,-  but 
you  cannot  tell  the  tiATeofoUe  of  them?— I 
do  not  know  how  manv  songs  he  wrote,  there 
imre  three  ef  Mr.  Thelwall's  songs  ;^  I  do  not 
know  what  you  mean  by  all. 

They  were  printed  all  upon  one  sheet  of 
paper,  I  b^Keve?'— They  were  sold  publicly. 

And  dispersed  alF  over  the  country,  were 
•they  not  ?-^I  caaoot  tell ;  upon  my  oath  I  do 
not  know  that  they  Were  dispersed  any  wkere^ 
.  Have*  you  those  soCigs  in  your  posaesskm? 
—I  nave. 

•  What  were  the  titles  of  them?— I  cannot 
recollect  the  titles. . 

Mr.  Attorney  GentraL — ^Look  at  this  pspsi^ 
read  a  part  of  that  song^  and  tell  me  whether 
thatisone?. 

Goidard^^^hkidk  song  do  you  mean  ? 
'  Mrv  Attorney  GeheraL-"**^  God  save  the 
Bights  of  Man."-— It  might  or  might  not,  I 
cannot  say. 

Mr;  Er»hn€.r^l8ywv  lordship's  time  to  be 
consumed  about  this  gentleman's  opinion 
upooasons? 

Loid  Chief  Justice  JE^re. — tf  the  song  is 
proved  to  have  1)een  suns  in  the  society,' then: 
ilis'competenttoask  whether  that  sons  is 
peaceable;  butunle^  the  song  is  proved  to 
nave  been  sung  there — ^ 

Goddard. — I  never  heard  this  song. song 
there. 

'  Lord  Chi^f  Justice  £yre.— He  has  said  thst 
all  the  proceedings  there  were  peaceable  and 
orderly;  then- if  this  song  is  proved  to  have 
been  sung'  there,  there  certainly  cau  be.  ju> 
ijonproprifity  in  asking  him  whelber^accordi&g 
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to  hit  judlgHien^  Ihtl  ywrtwlMlg 

able  aud  orderly,  bntth  koBlffQVtdUittfcil 
was  auas  there. 

Mr.  Mnkiiu^^J^Vii  is  not  prava^  tl«l  it 
was  either  song  or  said  there. 

Mr.  JUotnijf  General. -**- Loak  at  thai 
[abawing  a  p«]Per  to  the  witaan]  and  tali  aw 
whether  that  was  printad  by  older  of  the 
Correapoodiog  Sooaty,  or  pot  ?-^^ot  as  I 
know  of. 

Had  you  e^cr  a  paper  of  that  sort  in  your 
hiod^-^Not  as  I  ean  raooUect,  and  I  would 
Meollect  if  I  -eeuld  j*-as  I  Ibid  you,  I  never 
was  in  office,  but  i  regidarly  attended. 

Trancii  Doaling  sworn. — Eiamlned  hy  Mr. 

Were  you  a  member  of  the  London  Cones- 
fending  Society  f-»- Yes. 

Of  that  division  of  which  Mr.  Kardy  w$s  a 
member^ — ^Yes. 

What  was  the  object  of  the  seciety^--l^ 
•btain  a  parliamenlary  reform. 

In  what  part  of  paruament  ?«-In  Ike  House 
of  Commons. 

Had  you  aay  other  object  but  lkal?<— No 
•ther. 

What  did  you  mean  with  respect  to  the 
Ring,  or  the  House  of  Lords  f-«We  had  no 
thoughts  of  than ;  arefovm  in  paiiiaraani  was 
all  that  we  wanted. 

And  YOU  have  said^  by  parliaaDeal  you 
meant  the  House  of  CemoMMis  f-^The  House 
af  Commons. 

Did  you  entertain  <ny  other  idea  yourself 
but  that  of  a  reform  in  the  House  of  Com* 
mons? — No  oCftier. 

•    Had  you  any  idea  of  opposing  the  govem- 
tteat  by  force  ?-*l^o. 

'    Had  you  any  intention  of  doing  thatf  .^ 
Mono. 

Have  you  seen  the  ptisoner  at  the  bar|  Mr. 
Hardy,  there  often? — ^Ye«. 

Did  you  ever  find,  from  conversation  with 
him,  ttuit  he  had  any  such  intention  f— 4tnite 
thaeontraiy. 

What  was  his  eharacter— that  of  a  peace- 
able,  orderiy  man,  or  the  contrary  P-^A 
peaceaUe,  orderly,  wad  a  pious  man. 

Were  yen  one  of  the  London  Correspond- 
ing Society,  when  a  convention,  as  il  is  ealled, 
was  talked  of? — ^Yes. 

What  was  your  objeel  in  calling  that  con- 
weali#n  ;  what  was  it  to  dor^To  appoint  a 
number  of  delegates  to  take  the  sense  of  dif- 


tfeiwt  dnrisions,  as  to  obuuning,  by  the  best 

of  Co 


aiean^  a  reform  in  the  Houao 

Was  it  any  part  of  your  intention  that  this 
eoaventiQn  should  proceed  by  foreefo-^Nq, 
nor  do  I  believe  it  was  the  intentioB  of  any 


^awf  Domlmg^  cro9i-««aaunsd  ky  Mr.  M- 
fan^  GmuraL 

How  lang  have  you  been  a  member  of  Ikis 
society  f.—Akout  two  years  and  a  half. 
Wkat  division  did  you  keleog  tof^Ne.  1. 


It 


Mr.  Gmi^^MA  Mr.  Hasiy  mm 

at  the  division,  when  you  were  then^  a 
tern  SheAeM  akent  pikesl^I  Bev< 
in  my  kfe. 

Lard  Chief  Joslke  JW.«^Mor  keanl  of  it» 
— ^Nor  heard  of  it  from  hkn,  nor  any  body  elM. 

Mr.  iilfafwep  GtntnL-^y^bm  M  yon  be- 
come  a  member  of  this  soeiety?-**]!  wae  in 
Ike  oonmenreoMnt  of  it 

Early  m  March  l?My  or  in  Febrnaryf— ^ 

■aolraeoUect;  itwasakoutHiallime. 

Did  you  dine  at  the  Crown  and  Ifcnikpp 
lavem  upon  the  second  of  Magf  ksl^ 

Dow^^When  Mr.  Home  Xseke  was  at 
the  chair. 

Mr.  Jf fomey  Ocaeral.— ^No,  eiliasn  Wka». 
ton,  I  understand,  was  in  %im  ckair.^-**!  did* 
you  drink  all  the  leasts  given  that  daj  f 
da  not  seeollect  tluit  I  diank  aH  tko 
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loasta. 

You  lemenibcf  tho' 
recollect  what  it  was. 

I  hope  you-  paid-  iar  yoor  own  ikketf— I 
dW, 

Ave  you  sure  Of  tfaalt---Yes. 

How  much  did  you  give  for  it?  flavHO 
shillings  and  sispence. 

Were  yon  at  Chalk  Farm  on  ttw  14ik  eT 
April  ? — ^I  was. 

Were  yo«  ^t  the  Globe-tavern  upon  the^ 
toth  of  Jamnryf — I  do  not  knoer  that  I  wa»- 
at  the  Globo-uvem;  I  cannot  lecoUeet  'poife 
lively. 

You  saw,  however,  the  proceeding  at  di* 
Glebe-tavern,  which  weraafoarwaida  m  print-^ 
you  saw  the  veaohilions  that  wero  entersd 
into } — ^I  have  seen  them. 

You  appiovedof  them  f-**!  do  oolfeooDee^ 
what  they  were. 

If  you  had  had  aay  objeclioni  t»  tkenv 
when  you  saw  them,  you  #ould  of  eouraa 
have  stated  them  to  ymxr  socle^^^  eannot 
tsll  whether  I  had  aay  oijecUoas  to  thea» 
or  not. 

If  you  had,  you  wowtd  have  slated  Ikem  la 
your  society;  youwerea  delegprteP-^  waaal 
one  time. 

For  how  long  f — About  sis  months. 

Do  not  you  recollect  the  time  wlien?«-It 
was  about  five  or  six  months  back. 

You  aia  well  enpiainted  witk  ytaw  Cncnd 
Spence,  in  Holbom  } — No. 

Loid  Chief  Justice  JByi«.^W1ien  dM  you 
cease  to  bo  a  delegate  .*-*About  ive  or  n 
months  age. 

Mr.  iltteraey  (WarreiL— Yea  knew  notkklg 
of  Spence,  who  lives  in  Holbom  ^^  knest 
the  shop,  I  do  not  know  Ibe  man  peieoMaHy. 

You  have  bought  a  good  book  thoia  ■•# 
and  then?«-4  have  bought  pamaklels  tfwfe. 

Were  you  ever  then  at  Ike  enerdang 
time  r — ^I  do  not  know  what  you  mean. 

Do  you  kaow  F^anklow  of  I^mbeth^— I 
have  seen  hioi. 

Did  you  know  that  there  was  any 
ingthwe  N— I  bave  heard  of  it 

Did  yea  know  Ikat  Ikere 
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iM  ii  iptnet'il-ii'I  atvmlmiip  lib  taU  I  t^MvA 

Doymhrnnw  a  mvk  of  lite  iiMM«f  £d« 
if«rdtl4-*I  have  bewd  of  him. 
When  did  you  im  aa».  hi$  pikeF-^I  haivt 

DM  ]f«ni  Mver  Me  hii  pike  tiU  he  ifM 
taken  tip  f^^'Ko  / 

Ymi  amt  aeen  Hilliet/— I  Mfer  lew  hie 
pike. 

leaked  ypa  ebo«l  Hiliier?-*!  never  few 

You  had  no  secret  oommiitee  in  the  Londe* 
Conreeponding  Society,  I  hope*,  had  youf—> 
Not  that  I  know  of.         . 

Do  you  know  of  a  committee^  sometiiiies 
^Ued  Ike  ConnMtlee  of  GoireapeMknee  r-^I 
have  heard  of  such  a  thing. 

Who  were  the  neasbere  of  il?-*-I  oenoot 
take  upon  myself  to  know. 

Haft  your  eodleiy  a  eemmitlee  without 
knowing  the  members  of  it  ?-*If  there  wee 
one,  H  wee  voted  by  beUbl;  IheieiiMe  I  could 
net  tell. 

You  know  Mr.  Hodnon*  perhap%  the  hat- 
tar,  in  the  BfOMhrey;  Westminster  ?-^I  do* 

Upon  vottr  oath,  when  the  prisoner  al  tba 
bar,  and  the  other  nemhera  of  your  seersl 
committee,  were  taken  up,  wee  not  them  ano- 
ther soeieCcomaiittae,aained  byJtff.  Uodg' 
aon  ^-^i  never  knew  oif  in. 

Do  yon  knew  of  ii  now  ?-«-No. 

Then  yon  mean  to  sweet  that  yon  do  net 
know  that  Ihere  waa  sncba 
Notappeieled  by  Mr.  Hodgson, 

Then  was  there  a  secret  commil 
^ntsd  bgr  anv  body  elae? 

Dtmiimg^  *if  I  mdenlaad  the  question,  it 
is  whether  there  was  a  secret  commitlee  np- 
yoinlod  elier  Ihn  anprebeneion  of  Mr.  Hardy? 

Mr*  AMorm^  0Mer4a«^Yes^-Thea  ny 
answer  is,  I  do  not  know. 

Have  yon  never  been  in  Academy-eourt, 
Cheneefy-Iana)««-No. 

TiMa  if  anv  aecNt  cammiHee  aset  there^ 
you  know  nothing  about  it } — I  do  not 

Do  yon  kana  Smith,  of  Fortsmoutkhsto^et  ? 
.*a  da. 

Do  yen  know  one  Barki?-^Very  little. 

Do  you  know  i|  man  of  the  name  of  Hi^ 
gBM?  BTe^  I  naver  mw  bim*  nor  never  heard 
of  him  till  I  heard  of  his  apprehension,  if  that 
ia  the  man. 

t  Bulyau  never  bear  of  thoBe,er  any  other 
parsent  being  nsecvet  eemmittee,  l»  sacoeed 
Iba  mcset  eomonHee  of  the Leodon  Cenwai 
fandiag  Soeietv,  that  bad  eaisted  before  Ibeea 
people  were  taken  up  ? — ^No^ 

Madyennaveehttird  thet  there  waeaso- 
OMt  eomaitteo  balerafboae  peojple  were  taken 
npt-«*YeB,,yanaai4— a  committae  of  conea- 
nondence. 

1  did  e»^Didya«  never  beer  that  toiih. 
IPggjni^oreeesaeftheeeyeefleybad  beeo  4 
aeaHnntea  of  conaspoBdenea  be  fare  tbean 
people  were  taken  upr-^No. 

Yen  faainh«rdaf  aCaMiiiiii  of  Cagca* 


fnadeDoabetoetboee  people  weiatAen  up? 
*^Vee» 

Who  were  they  ?— I  cannot  say. 

Waa  net  it  sludlaudiy  kept  a  secret  who 
thc0P  were  f— No. 

Have- not  you  heard  the  members  of  thn 
society  complain,  that  they  did  not  know  whcr 
tha  members  of  the  Secret  Commitied  of  Cor- 
respondence were  7— No,  h  never  heard  that 
complaint 

Recollect  yourself  ?«-<-I  cannot  reeOllecC  myw 
self  to  my  knowledge  upon  that  basioessi 
,  You  have  said  there  was  n  secret  coaipnW 
tee,  whose  aaaBeeyoii<  did  not  know;  apo^year 
oadir  ^  you  kaow  the.  rea^n  why  their 
namee  were  kept  seeset^f^Tbe'tfeasOB  for  it 
that  I  formed  myself,  are  the  only  reasone  I 
eal^  poeaibly  stale. 

Those  will  not  do ;  did  you  orer  see  in  tha 

soeiety,  a  paper,  that  the  Ina  compiaan  of  otie 

*'  f,andUiaOutsofaneCber,  andtherefatw 

teyoif  10  get  arma^--i  never  heeid  of 

1  a  thing. 

Perhapa  you  never  ea«r.  '*  La  GuiUotioe ; 
or,  George's  Head  in  a  BeekeiF'— I  aevei' 
saw  it. 

Yon  never  saw  it^Nor  never  heard  of  it 
till  this  moment 

Your  say  you  neter  heard  of  this  letter  fiHim 
SbefteU  about  pibea?— You  asked  me  if  ever 
I  heard  that  letter  read  in  the  society. 

Then  yon  mean  to  sef,  you  never  beaid> 
thai  letter  read  ia  the  aoeiety;.  have  you  ever 
heard  of  its  coming  to  London  ?.-Ney9r  tiH  L 
saw  it  in  the  Reports  of  the  Secret  Committee. 

It  siirpnsed  you  ptodlgioosfy,  no  doubt  f— 
I  do  not  know  whether  1  was  surprised  at  i^ 
but  I  never  beard  of  it  till  then. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  address  o<  the  dtb  ei 
Aumisc  t79e  ?*^I  do  not  recollect  any  addiesa 
at  that  time :  upon  what  occasion? 

An  address  from  the  London  Correepoad- 
iw  Society  to  the  nation,  when  they  taUnd 
or  petitioning  parliament  no  mora?'— I.  d^l 
not  reooUeet  me  date ;  I  might  hava  seen  ihe 
address. 

Do  yoa  know  Carter,  the  bill'Stirkeeb^I 
bafre  aeea  him. 

Did  be  stick  up  any  bill  for  you  ?-«-I  bwa 
beaidso. 

Then  you  knew  itf-^I  do  not  kaow  k» 
I  never  saw  him  with  a  bill,  nor  sticking  n 
biRup. 

Do  not^ou  kaow  tiie  society  ordered  it  to  ba 
stuck  up  m  the  night? — I  do  not  knew  that 

Do  not  yon  imw  that  Ukesa  was  a  debate 
in  yoar  socieqr  about  pairing  the  expenees  of 
this  man's  prosecution  ?— I  heard  about  hia 
reeeiviag  money. 

What  was  be  to  receive  money  for  ?'^t  Mp^ 
posed  for  the  affair  of  the  biUsb 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  sticking  these 
biUe  up  at  ni^t^  and  the  proceedings,  such  an 
tbcy  were  at  Chalk  Farm,  are  peaceable  aa<l 
orderly  proceedings? — I  do  not  knew  that 
"*~-m  m  mf  thing  erimmal  in  sticking  up^  a 
>;,  thatflofenda  npan  the  oonients  of  tha 
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jbil);  and  as  to  tbe  ytoefeediiigs  at  Chalk 
Farm,  I  do  not  kndw  every  word  thai  was 
said  there. 

•  You  4Kieaii  io  say  that  tlie  proceedian  were 
orderly  and  peaceable? — The  geneml  ooih 
duct  of  the  people  was  very  orderly  end 
peaeeaMe. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £^yy«.-— Did  yoa  aay  yov 
were  at  Chalk  Farm  ?-*Yes. 

Were  the  resolutions  there  put  to  ihequaS' 
tioB  ? — I  believe  they  ^rere. 

Did  you  vole  for  diean  f— There  aiie  only  a 
few  people,  probably,  who  attend  to  the  busi- 
ness; out  or  the  great  oumber  Ihat  attend,  it 
depends,  arobably,  upon  those  who  h«ve  abi- 
lities, ana  attend  more  to  those  things  than  a 
person  of  my  capacity  probably  does. 

Did  you  vote  for  them  f-^l  dare  say  I  did 
aniong  the  rest. 

•  Do  you  vote  for  thiaj;s  without  knowing 
what  \hey  are  ?•— There  is  no  roan  but  what 
IS  fitUible  in  that  respect;  1  might  have  done 

^. 

Do  not  you  see  what  difficulties  yoa  migiit 
faring  yourself  into,  hy  concurring  in  things 
without  knowing  what  they  are?  were  you 
near  enoush  to  hear  what  they  were  ?— I  was 
at  a  considerable  distance. 

How  did  you  vote  f — ^By  holding  fip  hands. 

Did  you  vole  then  upon  the  confidence  ymi 
had  in  any  body  that  was  there?  or  what  in- 
duced you  to  vote  for  a  resolution  you  did 
not  hear  P — In  consequence  of  seeing  all  the 
|sest  vote. 

^i^xan^er  WUk  swom.--£xaDUOed  by 

Mr.  Gibln. 

Wejre  yog  a  member  of  the  London  Cor- 
lesponding  Society  ? — ^Yes. 

How  long  were  you  a  member  of  it? — ^Be- 
jtween  two  and  three  years. 

Do  you  know  Mr.  Hardy  7 — Yes. 

What  were  the  objects  of  the  society? — 
Parliamentary  reform. 

A  reform  in  what  part  of  parliament  ? — ^In 
the  House  of  Commons. 

What  were  your  intentions  as  to  any  other 
part  of  parliament,  as  to  the  King,  or  the  LordsP 
— ^FuU  of  respect,  and  honour,  and  fidelity. 

Then  ^our  intention  was  only  to  work  a 
leforroadon  in  Ihe  Hoi|se  of  Commons? — 
3olely. 

Had  you  any  reason  to  think  that  any 
lotber  members  of  the  society  intended  any 
thins  else? — Never. 

Was  it  the  intention  of  any  member  of  the 
society  to  bring  this  about  by  force? — Neyer 
Io  my  knowlcdee. 

Would  vou  have  continued  in  the  society, 
|f  you  had  found  they  had  any  such  inten- 
tions ? — Not  for  a  moment. 

Were  you  at  the  society  when  the  resolu- 
tfons  (concerning  a  convention  passed  ? — No; 
J  have  not  been  at  the  society  for  more  than 
^  year  and  a  half. 

Was  there  any  reason  for  your  absenting 
]POiir8elf?-^Nof  I  tiad  notbipg  upon  my  con- 


soSene»  to  deter  nie  inm  beteg^ 

but  I  had  not  an  opportumty  of  bdag  tbers 

fnm  ay  ««acalions  wadtag  me  aniotiMr  way. 

Was  it  merely  firoro  yoiv  avocations  leading 
y<m  another  way?-^Biitifely  so. 

How  kmg  have  you  known  Mr.  Haidyf--^ 
I  have  never  had  the  pleasure  of  kiMrang 
him  but  from  his  making  me  m  pair  of  boela^' 
and  seeing  lum  as^ecretaiy.  He  oMde  me  & 
pair  of  boots  very  eicellent  and  cheap.     . 

is  he  a  goad  member  of  soaeU  from  what 
you  haye  beaid? — I  never  heani  but  tint  bo^ 


Akjander  WUh  cross  examined  by  Mr. 

Botper, 

What  may  your  businessy  or  professioQ  be^ 
— A  dancing-master. 

Were  you  a  member  of  the  Constitmiofial 
Society  ?^Yes. 

You  were  a  menbar  of  both  soojetiea?--^ 


Wiien  wero  you«leclad  ja  member  of  .the* 
Corresponding  Society?  —  I  imagine  betlev 
than  two  years  ago. 

How  long  have  yoa  beloD^  to  the  Coii« 
stiUifbnal  Society  ?-.^oon  a&r  I  becaipe  a 
MMmber  of  the  Conesponding  Society  v—f 
wished  to  be  a  member  of  the  Constitutioiial 
Society  from  a  wish  to  bear  clever  men' 
speak,  not  having  it  in  my  power  to  go  to  tb» 
House  of  Parliament,  where  I  could  have 
beard  more  clever  naen  undoubiediy. 

You  heard  several  men  speak  upon  poli*' 
tics?  —  I  have  heard  sevend  veiy  dieves 
spiseches. 

Were  they  clever  speeches  by  dever  men  ^ 
— You  must  judge  whether  they  were  dever 
speeches. 

Did  they  strike  yoa  as  clever  speeches  fioaa 
dever  men  ?— I  heard  one  or  two,  I  thought 
clever  speeches. 

You  took  up  your  idea  of  pditica  itoai 
them  ? — I  took  my  rule  of  politics  from  puUio 
report,  and  from  the  debates  in  both  Homes 
of^Parliament. 

'  You  did  not  go  to  these  societies  to  read 
the  public  papers,  or  to  read  the  debates  in* 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  ? — ^I  had  net  time 
in  seneral  to  read  the  public  papers. 

Which  way  than  did  you  get  your  infenMK 
tton? 

IFi72f.— What  informatk>n  ? 

Mr.  3fMMr.-i— Upon  potitics;  you  said  yoa 
went  there  not  having  an  opportunity  of^at*- 
tending  both  Houses  of  Parliament  ? — ^I  did 
not  say  that;  I  said  I  went  there  to  bear 
dever  men  speak. 

Upon  what  sob)ect?~Upon  any  sobieeta. 

Were  any  subjects  discussed  tiiat  aid  not 
relate  to  pcditicsf— >I  never  heard.one  to  ra^ 
knowledee.  ; 

Upon  your  oath,  when  yoo  went  there,  did 
^u  expect  to  heaf  any  discussion  upon  any 
subject  but  politics  f^-It  was  called  the  Con^ 
stituttonal  Society. 

That  is  no  answer  to  my  question;  when 
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you  irviit  there,  you  said*  jrou  wenl  tbere  be- 
cause you  bad  no  opportunity  of  stiendine  the 
Houses  of  parUament,  and  went  to  hear  cwver 
men  sjieak;  upon  what  sufagoct  did  yoti  gu 
expecting  to  hear  them  speak  ?— Upon  con- 
stMuiionci  sub)ects. 

And  those  only  t-~Those  only. 

Was'tfaat  the  place  where  you  took  up  your 
coDstitational  doctrine  ? — ^Long  before  that. 

From  the  newspapers  ?— 'Sometimes  I  have 
had  the  honour  or  being  in  the  honourable 
House  of  Commons  to  hear  the  debates. 
'  And  you- went  to  the  Constitutional  Society 
not  having  opportunities  to  attend  the  House 
of  Commons,  to  supply  that  defect? — ^Not  to 
supply-that  defect  merely,  but  to  hear  differ- 
ent political  subjects  discussed. 

You  had  no  other  means  of  supplying  the 
information  T — ^Not  any  that  I  thought  better. 

•  Did^u  attend  frequently?-^ You  may  be 
better  mformed  than  I  am. 

I  know  nothing.*'*!  ask  vou?— *I  never 
kept  any  minutes  of  my  aUendance  there. 
.  Did  you  not,  upon  your  oath«  attend  them 
weekly  I— When  I  could,  I  did;  and  might 
for  a  month  together  when  1  oould ;  but  I 
cannot  be  upon  my  oath  to  say,  that  I  did  at- 
tend them  weekly ;  I  was  happy  to  attend 
them  weekly  when  I  could. 

•  liord  Chief  Justice  £yr«.-— You  mean  ytm 
attended  them  as  often  as  you  could  ? — Yes. 

>  Mr.  fiover.-o^Were  youatallacquauited  with 
the  proceeding  of  the  socie^  P — Very  little; 
I  never  iookea  into  their  bocSks. 

Then  you  dkl  not  know  of  any  of  their  trans- 
actions  which  might  brine  some  of  them,  or 
those  they  employed,  into  difficulties  ? — ^No. 

You  never  knew  that  any  body  was  prose- 
cuted fur  assisting  them  m  their  views  f — 
Jffever. 

Did  you  never  hear  of  one  William  Carter? 
•^Nevcr. 

Then,  of  course,  you  never  heard  that  he 
was  ia  oonfiBement  at  all  ?— Stay,  Mr.  Coun- 
sel, give  me  leave  to  say,  I  was  in  company 
with  a  Mr.  Carter,  a  musician,  at  the  London 
cofiee  house. 

Do  you  recollect  Carter,  the  bill  sticker  ? — 
I  Sim  not,  in  a  moment,  to  be  tokl  that  I  re* 
oi^lect  such  a  man  if  I  do  not ;  I  heard  of  such 
m  man,  that  he  was  in  prison  (I  never  saw  him 
in  prison)  for  sticking  una  posting  bill. — ^You 
asked  me  if  I  knew  such  a  man  ?  I  do  not ; 
I  heard  of  him. 

You  heard  nothing  more  of  him  but  that 
there  was  such  a  man? — I  heard  there  was. 

That  is  all.  You  never  heard  that  there 
was  a  subscription  entered  into  for  him? — 
Yes  ;  perhaps,  I  gave  him  a  shilling,  or  half* 
a*crown,  or  a  guinea,  or  five  guineas,  towards 
his  relief,  in  confinement ;  but  I  do  not  know 
that  I  did  to  maintain  him  in  his  confinement. 
I  did  not  recollect  the  name  of  Carter  any 
more  than  I  do  your's. 

That  is  then  what  you  now  mean  to  swear' 
distinctly,  for  I  will  not  let  you  noiy  go  back  I 
-^1  do  iiotiBay  I  gjive  two.gtiineas^  or  five,  but 


^ 


I  only  tey  I  subscribed  sotnething,  perhaps,* 
to  the  poor  man^s  ibmtly. 

Did  not  you  say  two  or  five  guineas?--*! 
often- give  five- guineas  without  knowing  to 
whom  I  give  it.  • 

Did  you  not,  a  minute  ago,  say  you  might' 
have  given  a  shilling,  or  half  a*crowo,  or  a 

fuinea,  or  five  guineas,  to  this  man,  in  con*: 
nement,  for  sticking  up  bills?— I  did  not 
say  so,  to  the  man  for  sticking  up  bills.  ■;> 

Your  gestures  tiriii  not  do  ?— You  seem  to 
wish  to  confuse  me.  » 

I  do  not  wish  to  confuse  you ; — ^the  more, 
distinct  you  give  your  aoawn*  the  better;  do 
you  mean  to  say,  upon  your  oath,  that  you 
did  not  recoUect  when  you  aaid,  you  mights 
have  given  one,  two,  or  $ve  guineas  to  this 
man  ? — I  did  not  mean  to  say,  I  b|d  given 
one,  two,  or  five  'guineas^  but  I  might  have 
given  half-a<rown. 

Did  you  give  one«  two,. or  five  guineas?— I. 
say,  I  did  not;  I  might  ^ve  a  few  shillings ; 
I  give  shillings,  as  much  as  you  do  halfpence,: 
to  any  poor  man  that  wants  at. 

Then,  I  understand,  you  now  swear  dis* 
tinctly,  you  might  give  this  man  a  shitting; 
but  that  you  did  not  give  him  five  guineas  ?—  * 
No. 

Upon  your  oath,  you  did  not  §^ve  this  man» 
two  j^ineas,  or  five  gpineas? — ^No ;  I  cannot 
recollect  what  I  gave  him.  ^  -^ 

You  never  gave  him  a  guinea,  or  five  gui- 
neas ?-^Not  to  my  recollection. 
.  Did  you  ever  give  him  any  thing  ?— I  do 
not  recollect ;  I  often  give  to  poor  men  and 
women  in  distress.  I  eave  a  hundred  and  fiily. 
pounds  to  the  British  fishery,  when  I  thought 
my  couqtry  in  distress.  ^  t 

I  ask  you,  whether  you  did,  or  not,  sub- 
scribe any  sum  of  moAey  to  the  man  who 
was  in  confinement,  for  sticking'  up  bills  for 
the  society,  and  on  that  account? — I  gave,  I. 
believe,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  some* 
thing,  but  what  I  cannot  tell. 

To  whom  did  you  give  something?— That  I 
do  not  know. 

Who  asked  you  for  it? — In  some  of  the  so- 
cieties, which,  and  where,  I  do  not  know» 

What  societies  ? — ^The  Corresponding  So- 
cieties. 

At  the  time  you  eave  that,  was  a  subscript* 
tion  put  about  for  the  relief  of  this  man  so  m. 
custody  ? — There  roust  have  been  a  mention- 
of  it,or  I  should  not  have  known  it ;  but  I  do' 
not  recollect  in  what  manner.  » 

Did  you  attend  one,  or  more  of  these  so- 
cieties?— One. 

Which  was  that? — ^The  London  Corres- 
ponding Society. 

At  which  house? — At  Proctor's,  in  Covent- 
Garden. 

Was  it  there  you  subscribed  ?— No ;  it  was, 
I  believe,  in  Compton-street,-  if  I  recollect 
right ;  the  last  time  I  was  at  any  of  those  so« . 
cieties. 

Was  Compton-street  a  place  where  the  de- , 
legates  metj  or  a  divisi9U  meeting  f^Amoii^ 
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the  tfvWant,  I  Misve ;  I  did  not  bdoag  to 
«njr  delegate  socie^i  but  to  tbe  eonnnoa 


Which  dimioDef  the  foeiely  did  you  he* 
long  to?— Proctor's,  No.  9,Cofent  Oardca; 
this  im%  I  Uunii,  No.  SI,  Cemftott-elTOtl. 

Did  jonio  there  ee  a  visiUNr?— I  believe  I 
jBMl  htve  betn  a  member  of  that. 

Ton  ate  now  a  member  of  the  Goeeot 
Garden  diviuoa  f — Yes. 

Then,  whether  yen  haire  been  a  member  of 
that  in  Compton^street,  you  do  uoi  knew  ?-^ 
It  ie  the  same  thing;  not  a  aeparate  sooietj. 

The  flume  divisiaa  ^^A  sepurate  dirinou. 

My  question  is,  whether  you  Iwlooged  to 
one,  or  two  divi^ons  of  this  society  f*-To 
more  than  one;  I  think  lo  another;  I 
thhik  ST. 

Did  you  bekNi^to  mors  than  two  f-^  am 
not  sure  of  that;  if  I  belonged  to  ten,  I  sheuld 
own  h  with  pleaeure. 

When  you  weiein  the  society,  did  you  know 
Miy  tiling  of  any  secret  oommittee;  perhaps 
vou  ncTcr  heard  of  any  such  thmg  f«^i  never 
did. 

Did  vou  ever  heflo*  of  the  oommittee  of  cor- 
tespondeneaf-^l'lever.  I  have  lieafdof  it  isnce, 
not  in  the  society  ;  I  have  not  been  in  the  so^ 
dety  since  such  a  tiling  has  been  mentioned. 

Of  course  you  know  nothiag  of  any  tecret 
committee } — Never. 

If  a  secret  committee  had  been  mentioned, 
it  vrould  have  been  to  you  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise f — I  do  not  understand  you*  I  never 
neard  of  a  secret  committee  of  the  society  in 
myHlb. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  letter  tiist  had 
been  written  by  the  prisoner  f — ^{iever. 

Alexandir   With  Be-examincd  by  Mr.  GihU 

You  had  heard  that  tiiere  was  a  man  in 
custody  who  was  in  distress  ? — I  had. 

Did  yon,  at  that  time,  know  the  man^ 
name  ? — I  recollect  it  now ;  I  did  not,  when 
the  learned  judge  spoke  to  me,  recollect  that 
there  was  such  a  man  in  being. 

Was  he  represented  to  you  as  an  object  in 
distress  ? — In  real  distress. 

And  for  that  man  so  imprisoned,  and  %o  in 
distress,  did  you  subscribe  any  money  ? — I  did, 
but  what  sum  I  cannot  tell ;  I  cannot  charge 
my  memory  whether  it  was  a  shilling,  a 
guinea,  or  half-a-gtiinea. 

What  was  your  reason  for  saying,  just  new, 
that  you  perhaps  subscribed  a  guinea,  or  two 
giiinett,  or  five  guineas  f— Because  I  woukl  as 
soon  give  the  one  as  tbe  other,  for  a  peer  fa» 
mHy,  or  individual,  in  distress. 

LordChief  Justice  ilyre.-— You  havebreuriic 
yourself  into  a  scrape,  only  for  the  sake  or  a 
flourish.  When  you  are  u|>on  your  oath,  if 
you  would  only  speak  plun  English,  you 
would  be  under  no  dificuity ;  there  is  a  great 
diftaenoB  between  a  shilling  and  a  fl;uine%  and 
£ve  guineas,  therefore  you  should  not  have- 
convcfjed  en  idea  that  you  cBd  net  know  whe- 
ther you  gh^  one  ^hiftniig,  two  sbiiBngfl^ 


gomeay  or  nve  gmueaa.  i  wwm  navnu  yuOf 
when  yon  seu  upon  year  onthy  never  So  sftsnlt 
bv  nu^tspiior  t  von  raivie  busort t  vmsrsstf  inln 
diffichlties;  but  I  dare  say  yso  nnant 
right 

Mr.  ^ltopa€y-Geaero/.-*I>hsg  yonr 
ship  wili-ask  him  what  ho  gave. 

Lord  Chief  JnstioB  J^raUHow  mneh  «d 
yottgive^  in  phnn  £ngrish?->-PBiteipaa  ihur 
shilhngs,  pirhapa  half-a-erowu. 

UuAUmrmmf  Qeasf^^Witt your liidihip 
please  to  ask  him  if  it  WW  not  a  guinea. 

Lord  Chief  Justioa  J^f«.^Do  yuu  ssgr  it 
wBSttota  gninna?«*>A  lew  ahiftngs^  So 
best  of  my  Knowledge. 

Lord  Chief  Jnstke  JBp9«L^l]nder»  ori 
five  shillings  f-*l  suppose  imder. 

Mr.  OtMi^---I  will  now  call  a  gsmiemanat 
the  bar,  who  says  he  knows  this  witness  pse» 
feetlywell,andthniheisadMUiofgaod  cha- 
racter. 

Lord  Chief  Juslien  f^—Tbat  ispefftclly 
inegidar.  It  was  ceftamiy  abauwi  in  the  wi»> 
nem  ant  tofoooDeetthathe  was  npanhisenlh^ 
and  IP  isik  i*  that  rhodononsode  wigr.  i 
daresay  ho  meant  so  sp«sk  the  tmlh. 

Arckibald  Etuiicr  sworn— cxaouDcd  by 
Mr.  Cib¥i. 


Weffoym  a  member 
cienee  r'^^vf  men  secieiy  oo  you  memi  r 

Ehherlhesocieiv  for  Consrihitiennl  Infofu 
mation,ortheLondonCiwnjipuiidhi§Qe<it^y 
— I  was  a  memherof  the  Londen  Cesiespend^ 
ing  Society,  for,  I  tfnnk,  abom  tnenly 
moBthSk 

Do  you  know  Mr.  Haidy,  the  piiwnti> 
Yest  I  do  know  him. 

What  division  v»ere  ysu  ef  ■  'wwc  yon  o# 
the  same  division  with  Mr.  Hardy  ? — ^Yes,  I 
always  onderstoed  Mr.  Hardy  belenged  to  tho 
second  division,  and  I  belonged  to  tho  »esend 
division. 

What  wsa  the  objeelof  yonr  seeieSp>i-*T» 
oblsin  a  parliamentary  icfoiwi. 

In  which  Hooee  of  parliament^- In  thn 
House  of  Commons  most  assuredly;  I  neeen 
understood  any  thing  else. 

What  were  your  intentiens  towaris  litm 
king,  or  towards  the  House  of  Laiis^  That 
they  shooM  remain  as  ib^  aie,  eeitainiy ;  1 
never  understood  any  thing  else. 

Was  it  tbe  intention  of  m^of  llienieuh«» 
of  the  society,  that  you  know,  So  bflntf 
about  this  parliamentary  mform  by  fores  or 
arms^— No,  there  was  never  any  thiag  of  th» 
kind  agitated,  thati  know  of. 

Yeu  knew  nothiag  o#atty  sueh  kinndian  ^»- 
Most  assuredly  I  do  not;  I  neoar  haawi 
any  thing  hke  force  of  arsse  out  of  Alio  feMstn 
of  tho  secret  ooaMuittee  of  tho  HommofCodSi* 
mens;  I  have  read  them  astentioeiy ;  1 
hoard  of  any  fomoef  arais  onl  of  theen 
ports ;  I  have  heard  it  rmrtsd  thers. 

Was  it  tho  intoMton  of  soy  of  tho 
of  the  sodety,  whom  you  knew,  to  make  any 
aihRk  upin  thogmiamnsntuf  the  oeu^hj > 
^No. 
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Wkwt  chanM:ter  did  Mr.  Hardy  bear  P-^The 
ahancter  of  a  peaceable,  respectablei  quiet 
iDan. 

Was  that  his  eeneral  character  ^— For  what 
I  know  of  him,  lean  enty  speak  within  the 
Hmetfait  i  have  entered  inlolbe  society. 

Is  that  the  character  he  has  borne  ever 
aioce  ynn  have  known  lilmf-*It  is,  and  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  is  that. 

WUle  yiMi  were  in  the  soeiety,  did  Mr. 
Hardy  ever  produce,  at  the  division,  any  letter 
from  SheffieM,  about  pifces )— No,  never. 

Did  you  ever  know  of  his  conununieatkig 
mny  eudh  letter,  to  any  of  the  members  of  the 
Corresponding  Societj?— I  do  not  know  of 
nngr  such  thing. 


Archibald 


cross-examined   by  Mr. 
Law. 


You  never  Iwaid  of  a  letter  from  Sheffield 
about  pikes  ? — ^I  never  did. 

Did  yciu  never  read  that  letter?— I  never 
was  in  office. 

Yeu  never  have  read  k.  Tou  o^j  you  have 
feed  the  feports  of  the  aecretoemmtttee ;  have 

C II  never  read  it  there  P«<-I  have  read  it  there, 
t  no  whereelse. 

You  tontinue  a  member  of  the  Correspond 
4iM  Sodrty  to  this  moment  r«-I  do. 

Didyou  ever  see  a  ptjper  like  that  circulat- 
ed I  (The  paper  about  tne  Ins  end  the  OuU.I 
<«-l  never  have  before  now,  I  have  heard  of  i^ 
hut  I  never  saw  It  before. 

Who  introduced  you  into  the  society  P-— A 
lelaUonofmine. 

-    Has  he  a  name  f— Yes ;  his  name  is  Joseph 
Hunter ;  he  lives  in  Old  Compton-street 

Did  you  attend  the  meeting  of  the  society 

rretty  constantly  ?— I  cannot  say  tliat  I  did ; 
was  frequently  out  of  town,  and  did  not  at- 
tend very  often :  I  dkl  not  attend  very  regu- 
larly. 

What  ia  your  burtness?— None  at  all ;  no 
buainese  at  all. 

May  I  take  the  liberty  of  askme  howyou 
falyour  livelihood  r— I  am  an  independent 


You  Ifve  unon  your  property  f— Yes. 

In  the  Ibnae,  or  mor^ages,  or  what  f— lYiat 
ae  out  of  the  qweetien ;  sometimes  my  profierty 
is  ks  my  pocket,  sometimes  in  huid,  sometimes 
te  the  stocks,  snd  sometimes  in  houses. 

Were  you  at  Chalk-tom  ?— Yes. 

And  at  the  Globe- tavern  f--Yes. 

Were  you  at  the  dinner  on  the  9nd  of  May 

can  you  recollect  whether  you  dined  at  the 
Ciwwn  and  Anchor  when  Mr.  Wharton  was  in 
^he  chair  ^— I  do  not  recollect  that  I  ever  was 
present  when  Mr.  Wharton  was  in  the  chair. 

I  asked  whether  yoii  were  present  on  die 
IndofMay,  at  a  dinner,  at  tne  Crown  and 
Aaclior,  when  Mr.  Wharton  was  in  the  chair, 
you  told  me  ^rou  were  notP — ^Your  question 
Mnmediately  tbikywing  upon  that,  I  concluded 
you  aseaot  I  bekmged  also  to  the  Conetitu- 
tienal  Sodetv. 
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Were  ymi  or  not  there  ^^I  do  not  vecoUect 
I  was  ever  at  any  society  where  Mr.  Wharton 
was  in  the  chair. 

Were  youornotthereenthefndof  May, 
without  reference  to  who  was  in  the  chairf*^ 
If  it  was  «  meetinc  of  the  Oorrespcnding 
Society,  and  you  willtell  we  where  it  was,  I 
will  endeavour  to  recollect. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £vrc«-jrhe  inquny  isu 
is  to  a  meeting  at  the  drown  and  Aiiehor,  or 
the  Con&titutional  Society  ?->!  never  was  at 
any  meeting  of  the  Constitutienal  Sode^ 
whatever. 

Mr.  LeWtf— Did  you  efver  dkie,  as  a  guesi^ 
with  the  Constitutional  Society  r-«Never. 

Have  you  been  at  the  Globe-tavern,  and  at 
Chalk-fiurm  ?— I  have. 

Did  you  hear  the  resolutions  which  were 
come  to  at  those  meetings  ?— I  did. 

'You  have  sud  that  the  proceedinn  of  the 
Corresponding  Society  were  pesocaSJef--*Aa 
Amt  as  I  could  oollect  them,  thejr  were  so. 

You  have  said,  you  heard  the  resdntkm 
carried  at  Chalk-fiirm-^were  they  peaceable? 
•«-I  have  not  saki  that  I  heard  them. 

Did  you  hwr  them,  or  not;  I  undersleod 
you  said  you  did  hear  them?— I  heard  tftieflt 
read^  but  I  did  not  attend  to  them. 

Did  you  vote  for  them,  or  nof— I  dkl  not** 

How  came  it  that  yon  did  not  vote  for 
them?— Merely  from  that  inattention  wluck 
pervades  my  wiiole  conduct,  nerbaps. 

80  you  were  there,  and  heard  them,  and 
they  made  no  impression  upon  your  cooduetr 
—Not  in  the  least. 

You  have  said  you  voted  for  them?^  dU 
not  vole  for  them. 

Did  you  vote  against  them  ^— I  did  not 

You  took  no  part  in  them  ^— I  did  not. 

Dkl  you  sup  with  your  divinon  that  night? 
—I  did ;  what  division  do  you  mean  f 

You  said  you  dkl ;  where  dkl  you  sup  f«^ 
There  may  be  a  mixture  of  divisions. 

Where  did  you  sup  that  night?— At  1^0. 
S;  I  think  itisinComptoiKetreetySoho. 

Was  Mr.  Thelwall  there?— Ue  was. 

Do  you  recollect  any  songs  being  strag?— - 
I  do  not  recollect  the  purport  of  them. 

What  were  yon  by  business,  when  you  eon- 
descended  to  follow  any  ?— It  ia  so  long  ago,  I 
cannot  rccoltect. 

You  have  followed  business? — ^I  was,  I  be- 
lieve, a  perfumer. 

And  nad  you  forget  what  bn^ness  you 
were ;  were  not  you  a  tiair-dresser?— Yea. 

Hwl  you  forgotten  that  circumstance,  when 
I  asked  you  just  now  f— I  thought  a  perfumer 
was  BufifSneht. 

But  you  said,  it  was  so  long  ago  stnee  yon 
were  in  businesflL  that  you  did  net  know  what 
business  you  followed :  how  long  is  it  since 
you  have  done  business  as  a  hair-dresser  ? — I 
think  it  is,  since  I  followed  the  business  of  a 
hair^drener,  about  twelve  years,  to  the  bem 
of  my  recollection ;  I  am  not  quite  sore. 

And  how  long  since  you  followed  the  bust* 
nets  of  a  perfumer  ?— At  the  same  time. 
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Didyoaoease  to  b«  both  at  the  same  tine  ? 

—Yes. 

About  twelve  years  ago?— I  would  not 
9wear,  upon  my  oath,  to  the  time ;  but  it  is 
Uiercajbouts. 

Then  having  this  perfect  recollection  that 
you  have  l>eett  a  perfumer  and  a  hair-dresser, 
about  twelve  years  ago»  liow  came  you  to  tell 
me  it  was  so  long  agr),  you  did  not  recollect 
what  business  you  h£A  carried  on  ? — ^I  did  not 
say  that 

LoN  Chief  Justice  £yiv.— What  he  said 
was,  that  it  was  so  long  ago  since  he  carried 
M  any  .business,  he  coi3d  not  recollect  what 
business  he  followed. 

«    Mr.  Xav.-*-I  shall  not  ask  hkn  another 
question. 

JUtander  Fra$er  sworn. — Examined  by  Mr. 

Gibbt. 

What  business  are  you  ?-— A  taylor. 

Are  you  a  member  of  either  the  Constitu- 
lionfd  or  the  London  Corresponding  Societies, 
or  have  you  been  ? — ^I  have  oeen. 

Of  which  ?— pf  the  Corresponding  Society. 

How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  it  ? — 
J  fancy  about  ten  months. 

When  did  yoo  cease  to  be  a  member  ?»I 
believe,  last  April  was  twelvemonth. 
'    What  was  tne  object  of  the  society?— A 
l^liamentary  reform. 

In  wh^t  part  of  parliament^in  the  reprfr- 
aentataon  of  the  people  ?— Of  members  of  par- 
liament. 

Of  what  House  of  parliament  ?— The  Com- 
mons  House.  .  . 

What  was  your  intent  as  to  the  King,  or  the 
Housecf  Lords?— Nothing  at  all;  never. 

Did  vou  ever  collect,  from  any  of  the  mem* 
f)ersofthe  society  that  they  had  any  other 
intent  than  that  of  a  reform  in  the  liouse  of 
£;omnMHis? — I  never  did,  and  never  could. 

Did  you  ever  collect,  from  any  of  them, 
.ttet  it  was  their  intent  to  produce  a  lefbrm 
by  violence? — Never;  it  could  notice  done 
by  violence. 

.  But  i  want  to  know,  whether  any  of  the 
members^  whom  you  were  acquainted  with, 
,had  any  mteation  to  do  it  by  violence  ? — ^Bv 
no  means ;  I  would  have  had  no  concern  with 
them,  if  that  had  been  their  object. 
.  Had  they  anv  intention  of  attacking  the 
government  of  the  country  ? — ^No. 

Do  you  know  Mr.  Hardy,,  the  prisones  at 
'thebar?«-Ido. 

What  is  his  character? — An  unblemished 
character,  I  always  thouzht  so. 

Is  that  his  general  cnaracter? — ^I  believe 
his  moral  character  is  really  exemplary. 

Alexander   FroHr    cross-examined  by   Mr. 

C&rfvWm 

Have  I  taken  you  correctly,  that  you  ceased 
to  be  a  member  in  April,  1793? — I  think  it 
was  in  April. 

And  since  that, you  hitve  not  beten  acauaint- 
ed  with  the  tcanaactuina  of  the  society  r-^No> 
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Mr  Oorrew.— -Then  I  wiB  not  give ymianj 
trouble. 

WUUam  Barclay  sworn. — Examined  by  Mr. 

Gibia. 

What  aie  you?-— A  shoemaker. 

Where  do  you  live?— In  Duke-slreet, St. 
MartinVlane. 

How  long  have  you  been  a  shoemaker? «•»» 
Near  thirty  years. 

Do  you  know  the  prisoner  at  the  barf- 
Yes.  ' 

How  long  have  you  known  him?— About 
fifteen  years- 
Was  he  ever  connected  with  you  at  all  ?••» 
Yes. 

In  what  manner  ? — fie  was  servant  te  me 
for  seven  years. 

As  journeyman  ? — ^Ile  wte  foreman  to  m6 
for  seven  years. 

How  long  ago  did  he  cease  to  be  a  servant 
of  yours  ? — About  three  years. 

Have  yuu  known  him  sinee  that  time  ?— 
Yes. 

During  the  whole  of  this  time^  the  seven 
years  he  lived  with  vou,  and  the  three  years 
sinae,  during  which  you  have  known  him. 
what  character  hasheborne? — ^A  very  good 
character.* 

A  good  character  for  peace  and  wder?— 1 
•ever  knew  any  thing  else. 

Is  he  of  a  peaceable  and  orderly  disposi* 
tion,or  the  contrary?-*-!  always underalood 
he  is  as  quiet  a  man  as  can  be.  '    ' 

Ate  you  a  member  of  the  ConstitutioDal 
Society,  or  the  London  Correapondmg  Socie*^ 
ty?— No. 

Have  you  ever  been?— No. 

The  rev.  Thwms  Oliver  sworn.— Examined  bj 

Mr.  Gibbs. 


What  are  vou  ? — ^A  diascnting  minialeB. 

Have  you  known  Mr.  Hardy,  the  prisonevf 
— rl  have  knowa  Mt.  Haidy,  the  prisoner, 
about  four  vears,  between  three  and  lour 
years;  I  accidentally  got  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Haidy  by  slopping,  at  a^hopse  during  a  shower 
of  rain;  I  fell  into  his  company,  and  at  that 
time  I  found  bin  veiy  ag;Eeeable. 

I  will  not  lead  you  mto  that  sort  of  ac* 
count  of  him ;.  what  I  want  to  know  of  you  is^ 
you  say  you  have  known  him  between  three 
and  four  years ;  what  character  has  he  borne 
during  Uiat  time? — 1  will  speak,  if  you  will 
give  me  leave,  a  few  words,  very  short. 

Mr.  Mtorn^  General, — I  have  no  objection 
to  what  the  gentleman  pleases  to  say.— Findr 
ing  Mr.  Hardy  very  agieeable  in  conversatioD^ 
and  speaking  like  a  very  serious  man,  I  in* 

?uirea  bis  address;  he  told  me  «t  No.  9,. 
^iccadilly,  and  told  me  he  ahould  be  glad  to 
see  me;  I  ealJed  en  him  these,.and  frequentlyy 
in  my  calls,  we  have  talked  on  rehgious  auhr 
jects,.  andfSometime^  on  political  subjects;,  ail 
one  time  Mr.  Hardy. showed  me  a  paper  t» 
which,  his  name  was  affixed^  some  resolutiona 
of  the  London Conrespolidm^  Society;  lioi^ 
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tnfldwtrly  asked  htm  the  intent,  or  ultimate 
pm^kd  design  that  this  socieQr  had  in  view, 
mnd  he  told  me  it  was  a  reform  of  parliament, 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  House  of  Commons,  upon 
peaceahle  and  constitutional  {principles;  he 
farther  added  upon  the  same  principles  which 
his  grace  the  duke  of  Richmona  and  the 
right  hon.  William  Pitt  were  engaged  in,  in 
the  year  t789.  I  hare  frequently,  m  oonTer- 
aation,  inauired  of  him,  and  tried  to  suck  out, 
to  gain  wtiat  was  the*  intent  of  the  society, 
when  I  heard  something  about  these  reports 
of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  so  on,  and  he  told  me  by  all  means  it  was 
to  obtain  a  parliamentary  reform  upon  con- 
stitutional principles,  in  a  peaceable  manner. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £yre««M^ince  the  report? 
—Yes. 

Where  did  you  see  him  P— -At  his  own  house. 

Lord  ChiefJustice  JE^fv.~-Since  the  report? 
—Yes ;  since  the  report* 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £yre.— ^Recollect  your* 
self  ?— I  saw  Mr.  Hardy  at  his  Own  house,  it 
was  in  the  summer,  I  oelieve  it  was  since  the 
report  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  I  am  not 
clear  when  that  report  was  made  exactly  to 
the  datei  nor  will  I  undertake  to  swear. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre> — ^Therefore  I  stopt 
you,  that  tou  might  recollect  yourself. 

Mr.  GtAAi.'— State  as  near  as  you  can. the 
time?—  I  think  it  was  some  time  about  the 
beginning  of  June,  or  in  May,  I  am  not  sure ; 
but  I  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  upon  him  as 
a  neighbour  when  I  have  gone  past. 

Do  you  remember  the  time  he  was  taken 
up?-*-!  do  not  remember  the  date  of  it;  I 
remember  to  have  called  at  Mr.  Hardy's,  and 
then  I  was  informed  by  his  wife  that  he  was 
taken  up ;  she  was  in  a  ^eat  deal  of  trouble, 
and  very  ill;  she  was  h'ightened  upon  the 
occasion. « 

She  is  dead  since? — ^Yes;  and  she  told  me 
but  a  few  days  ■>  ■ 

You  must  not  say  what  she  told  you-^you 
are  not  sure  what  the  time  was  when  you 
had  this  conversation? — I  believe  in  the 
month  of  May,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

Are  you  a  member  of  either  of  these  socic- 
ties?-— I  never  was  in  my  life  a  member  of 
any  political  society  whatever. 

Dnring  the  time  that  you  have  known  him, 
what  has  ()een  his  character,  I  mean  as  a 
peaceable  man,  or  the  contrary  ?— 1  conceived 
from  my  first  acquaintance  with  him,  that  he 
was  a  man  of  few  words,  and  of  a  very  huuihle, 
peaceable  disposition,  and  I  have  never  liad 
any  occasion  to  alter  that  opinion.  I  believe 
him  to  be  a  man  of  an  honest  disposition,  and 
added  to  that,  if  I  can  judge  from  a  man*s 
conversation,  I  believe  he  is  one  that  fears 
Oodand  honours  the  King. 

You  have  collected  this  from  your  convcrsa^ 
tion  with  him  i-^l  have  from  knowing  him, 
and  the  general  tenor  of  his  conduct. 

Have  you  seen  him  of\en  N-*I  have. 

You  told  me  you  had  taken  pains  to  draw 
from  him  what  hb  opinions  were?— I  have 
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when  ffirst  became  acquainted  with  him,,  and 
after  that,  I  believe  I  may  say  with  some 
degree  of  confidence,  that  I  was  in  his  confi* 
dence  as  a  friend ;  I  believe  he  looked  upon 
me  as  a  friend. 

The  rev.  Thomas  Oliver  cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Attorney  General. 

You  did  not  belong  to  any  of  these  societies? 
— I  did  not. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  paper  published  as  the 
proceedings  at  Chalk-Farm,  with  Mr.  Hardy's 
name  to  itf — I  never  did. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  paper  published  as  the 
proceedings  on  the  80th  of  January,  1794, 
with  Mr.  Hardy's  name  to  it?— «I  cannot  charge 
my  memory  that  I  ever  saw  it,  I  do  not  recol- 
lect the  contents  of  it ;  I  trouble  my  head 
very  little  about  politics. 

Look  at  that  paper?  [showing  it  to  the 
witness.]-*-!  do  not  recollect  that  I  ever  saw 
the  fellow  to  this  paper,  or  this  paper  before. 

Did  you  know  that  Mr.  Hardy  was  a  mem- 
ber of  a  society  that  had  publislied  resolutions 
in  support  of  Mr.  Thomas  Paine's  Rights  of 
Man  ?— ^No ;  I  did  not. 

Then  I  need  not  ask  you,  I  take  for  granted, 
whether  publishing  those  resolutions  in  favour 
of  Paine's  Rights  of  Man,  shows  the  sort  of 
man  that  you  would  suppose  honours  the 
kins?  what  is  your  answer  to  that.^ — I  do 
not  know,  nor  never  did  koow^  that  Mr.  Hardy 
did  favour  those  resolutions,  or  that  he  put)- 
lished  any  thine  of  the  kind.  As  I  was  ^ing 
to  observe,  I  have  but  very  little  time  to 
meddle  with  those  matters ;  when  I  can  csJl 
upon  any  person  that  is  aflOicted,  or  any  poor 
person,  or  any  one  to  do  them  any  good,  I 
am  always  ready  to  do  it;  but  I  have  four 
sermons  to  preach  in  a  week,  and  as  I  make 
them  myself,  I  have  very  little  spare  time. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  book,  called  Paine's 
Rights  of  Man? — I  have 'seen  it,  but  never 
read  it  through. 

Do  you  know  that  Mr.  Paine  was  a  member 
of  the  Constitutional  Society? — I  do  not 
know  any  such  thing. 

Do  you  happen  to  know  Mr.  Bogue,  a 
dissenting  minister  ?— I  have  heard  of  such  a 
name,  but  I  do  not  know  the  gentleman. 

Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  he  had 
any  correspondence  with  Mr.  Hardy  ? — Once 
upon  a  time,  I  think,  Mr.  Hardy  mentioned 
his  name,  but  I  do  not  know  that  be  said  he 
had  a  correspondence  with  him. 

Did  he  inform  you  whether  Mr.  Bogue  had 
given  htm  any  advice  about  the  papers?— 
Never  such  a  thing  was  ever  mentioned  to 
me  by  Mr.  Hardy. 

What  did  he  say  to  you  about  Mr.  Bogue,- 
the  dissenting  minister  at  Portsmouth  P — I 
think  Mr.  Hardy  asked  me  if  I  knew  such  a 
gentleman,  and  that  he  was  a. worthy  good 
man,  or  to  that  purpose. 

Did  he  explain  to  you  at  all  how  he  came 
to  know  any  thing  of  Mr.  Bogue  of  Port94 
mouth  ? — By  no  means  in  the  world. 

3  S 
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So  that  you  visited  Mr.  Hardy » ho  inloniiod 

you  he  knew  Mr.  Bogue,  a  diaaenting  mUuBter 
at  Portsmouth^  and  you  had  not  thecurioaity 
to  inquire  what  Mr.  Hardy  in  London,  had  to 
do  with  Mr.  BoRue,  a  dissenting  minister  at 
Portsmouth  ? — ^No. 

Upon  your  oath,  did  Mr.  Hardy  ever  tell 
you  that  he  had  or  not  been  down  at  Ports- 
mouth to.  visit  any  convicts  on  board  a  ship  at 
Portsmouth  ? — No. 

Nor  that  he  had  seen  Mr.  Bogue  upon  that 
occasion? — No,  nor  any  other. 

You  know  nothing  of  Mr.  Hardy's  senti- 
ments about  Paine*«  works  f— The  chief  I 
know  of  him  has  been  his  conversation  touch^ 
'm  the  best  things;  sometimes  he  has  spoken 
orpolitics  and  ppliamentary  reform, and  that 
ho  was  a  weU-wiahor  to  it. 

You  said  you  bad  read  Paine's  work  ^— Part 
of  it. 

Have  you  ever  read  any  thing  about  ho* 
Douring  the  king  in  it? — No. 

I  thmk  you  said  you  were  much  in  Mr. 
Hardy's  confidence  i — I  do  not  know  how 
muchi  but  as  a  minister  may  call  upon  him ; 
it  is  reasonable  to  eapect  they  will  put  confi- 
dence in  men  of  our  description,  when  men 
of  character  and  probity. 

Then  he  never  told  you  any  thing  about  the 
proceedings  of  the  London  Comsponding 
oociety,  either  at  Chalk-Farm  tr  any  of  those 
other  places^— He  did  not;  I  onW  came  to 
iMak  as  to  what  I  know  about  Mr^  Hardy's 
Goaracter. 

Mr.  Daniel  Stuart   sworn.- -Examined  by 

Mr.  Gibbt. 

I  believe  you  are  secretaiy  to  the  Societv  of 
the  Friends  of  the  People?-*!  have  acted  aa 
secretary  to  the  committee  of  that  society. 

Meeting  in  Frith-street  P— Yes, 

Have  you  ever  happened  to  see  Mr.  Hardy 
the  prisoner  ? — Ver^  frequently. 

Upon  wiiat  occasions  have  you  seen  him?-— 
I  have  seen  him  many  years  ago^  but  never 
had  occasion  to  speak  to  him  till  within  some- 
thing less  than  two  years ;  about  December, 
179S. 

Upon  what  occasion  did  you  see  him  then  ? 
— The  London  Corresponding  Sode^  sent  a 
letter  to  the  Society  of  tho  Friends  of  the 
People ;  when  the  letter  was  answered  I  car- 
ried the  answer  mvself  to  Mr.  Hardy's  house 
in  Piccadilly,  and  delivered  it  to  him,  and 
from  that  time  in  passing  Piocadi%  frequently, 
I  have  called  in  at  his  slwp,  merely  to  converse 
with  him,  and  to  know  what  news  there  was. 

Had  you  a^y  conversations  with  him  rdative 
to  the  London  Corresponding  Society  ? — Very 
freoueotly. 

What  dki  be  tell  you  the  object  of  that 
society  was?— He  always  told  me  the  sole 
object  of  the  society  was,  a  reform  in  the  re- 
presentation in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Did  ha  oi^er  converse  with  you  upon  the 
way  in  which  he  wished  that  rdbrm  to  bo 
brought  about? 


Mr.  Attmmey  6«Mrel.«-IlfttSatet  %pofm  r 

question. 

Mr.CMa— lask  this  in  order  to  sift  th« 
mind  of  the  prisoner ;  the  crime  ioiputad  to 
the  prisoner  ia  an  act  of  the  miiad;  thiacaae  is 
an  anomalous  one— the  compassing  in  hisowot 
mind  the  king's  death ;  I  am  asking  as  to  the 
conversations  ne  has  had  upon  the  sulyect,  ia 
order  to  find  what  were  his  intentions,  whi^ 
the  state  of  his  mind  was  upon  that  subject. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  .^rtI-«-What  the  tenor  * 
of  hu  coBvtrsatioo  waS|  is,  I  suppose,  your 
object 

Mr.  JUatn^  GemeraL*^!  cannot  say  I 
think  it  worth  disputing. 

Mr.  GiMs.— what  were  the  meaaa  by 
which  you  understood  from  him  thai  the  Lon- 
don Corresponding  Society  wished  to  bring  • 
about  thb  end?— 3  always  understood  from 
him,  that  he  thought  the  heal  meaas  were  to 
inform  the  people  of  the  bad  stale  of  tho  re-* 
presentation,  and  so  to  gain  a  wialMv  of 
members  to  the  sodety,  that  thfty  might  get  • 
great  Dumber  of  signatures  to  a  netition  to 
narliameat.  hj  which  means  arennn  might 
be  obtained. 

Did  you  see  him  at  any  time  after  this?-«« 
Since  that  tiflMb  till  the  time  that  bawua  nJmn 
up,  I  waainthehabitof  eaUiogoahinpei^ 
hapa  onee,  twice,  or  moK  tamoa  m  a  week;  it 
waa  very  uncertain ;  principal  W  firom  curion^ 
I  used  to  call  at  hiahouae,  and  hava coaveiau 
tkm  with  him  generally  about  his  society, 
and  the  other  societies  that  his  sodety  were 
in  correapondence  with,  about  what  liM^  were 
doing  respecting  a  refom  in  pariiaroaAt;  thai 
always  made  the  basis  of  our  eonversatioii. 

Did  it  appear  to  you^  thai  ha  vepoaed  con^- 
denceinyou?— •!  have  not  a  doubt  he  dad;  ww 
talked  very  freely  about  a  reform  and  the  bast 
means  of  producing  it,  and  in  one  point  he  • 
and  I  never  couki  agreei  he  said  the  duke  of 
Richmond*s  plan  would  be  the  phmatlaaA-ML 
said  I  did  not  think  it  was  the  best  ittan;  that 
was  the  only  point  we  disagreed  upon. 

Had  you  any  conversatioB  with  him  coi^ 
cemins  this  convention  that  waa  talked 
about? 

Mr.  Atiotneft  GemeraL — This  eenvention' 
that  was  talked  aboutr— not  having  said  ona. 
word  about  a  conventaoo. 

Mr.  GiMr.-^There  may  be  a  little  imgu« 
larity  in  putting  the  question,  I  only  want  to 
bring  him  to  the  time. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  .^rir.— You  oug^  1o 
inquire  to  be  sure,  first  of  all,  whether  be* 
knows  any  thing  of  a  pvopoeed  eonventtop, 
and  whether  he  bad  any  opportunity  of  knoww 
ing  what  the  prisoner's  sentiments  were  ie« 
specting  that  convention. 

Mr.  Gibki, — Had  you  ever  any  convefsatkm 
with  him?" 

Mr.  SfiMft.— rThere  ia  one  thinr  in  varti* 


cular  I  think  it  my  duty  to  mention  with  re* 
gard  to  whether  he  was  likely  to  confide  ia 

me,  or  tdl  me  his  mind 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £^.— You  haive  said 
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yon  thoq^fbllie  did  put  oonfidence  in  jfou?— 
There  was  one  particular  occasion 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Ejfre. — ^I  do  not  want 
to  know  the  private  history  between  you  and 
iiiai  {  if  yott  say  you  think  he  put  confidence 
in  youy  it  is  very  well 

Mr.  Gibbi. — ^Had  you  ever  an^r  oonversar 
.lion  with  him  about  any  convention  ?— I  do 
not  exactly  remember  that  I  had ;  but  I  have 
JM»  doubt  thai  I  had* 

During  the  time  you  have  known  him, 
.what  chuacter  has  he  borne  ? — From  others 
«nd  finom  my  own  observation^  I  have  riways 
thought  him  a  veiy  simple  man  in  his  man- 
ners; of  a  very  inofiensivey  peaceable  con- 
4iKtf  and  the  last  man  I  should  have  thought 
ihat  would  have  been  guilty  of  any  violent 
conduct 

Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  eirflectiog 
from  him  whether  it  was  his  object  to  brine 
this  about  by  peaceable  means,  or  otherwise  f 
— -I  have  always  heard  him  sav  he  wished  it 
to  be  broudit  nbout  by  peaceable  means;  I 
never  heaid  him  mention  violent  means  in  my 
^£B-*quile  the  reverse. 

Mr.  Dmniel  Stuart  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Attorney  General 

You  are  secretary  to  a  societv  calling  them- 
selves the  Friends  of  the  People  f— Secretary 
%o  the  committee  of  the  society ;  I  never  was 
appointed  secretary  to  the  society. 

You  know  tliere  is  a  society  in  London 
called  the  Society  for  Constitutional  Informal 
lion?— Yes;  I  know  there  is. 
.  It  may  possibly  have  occurred  to  you,  as 
secretary  to  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the 
People,  to  know  that  the  latter  society  re^ 
jected  all  correspondence  with  the  former? — 
Yes;  I  know  that. 

Did  vou  happen  to  know  that  the  prisoner 
at  the  oar  was  an  associated  member  of  that 
society  ?— I  never  heard  that  he  was;  I  never 
knew  of  my  own  knowledge  who  were  mem- 
bers of  either  the  London  Corresponding  So- 
ciety, or  the  Society  for  Constitutional  Infor- 
mation. 

Then  you  being  secretary  to  the  committee 
of  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People, 
and  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People 
iiaving  rejectod  all  correspondeooe  with  the 
Society  for  Constitutioiial  Information,  you 
did  not  know  that  the  prisoner  was  an  asso- 
ciated member  of  the  Society  fbr  Constitu- 
tional  Informatwn  f— I  never  Knew  it  ki  my 
life.  ^ 

Do  yon  remember  a  letter  being  written 
^your  sode^  to  the  Society  for  Constitu- 
tional lofermalioDi  from  lord  John  Russel?— 
Yea. 

Do  you  remember  any  oorrespondence  be^ 
twaen  your  society,  the  Friends  of  the  People, 
and  n  society  ai  Shefteldf— Yes,  I  do. 

Do  you  reeoileel  whether  that  was  in  the 
monthofMay,  17M,ornot?— Yes;  I  think 
the  Aral  leneriwMlvedaotfittMffieMwasin 
the  month  of  May,  179S| 
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f  bo  you  happen  to  know,  tint  the  aociety 
at  Sheffield,  in  the  mondi  of  May.  1799, 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Cdnstitutional  Society, 
whose  correspondence  tout  socieW  had  re» 
jected)  saving,  they  weuid  have  nothing  more 
to  do  with  the  Fricads  of  the  People,  becanse 
they  were  not  pursuing  the  principles  of  the 
rights  of  manr— I  know  nottnng  of  that 
at  all. 

Do  you  recdlect  what  weft  the  reasons 
why  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  Pe^le 
would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  So- 
ciety for  Constitutional  Information  ?— I  be- 
lieve the  reasons  are  assigned  in  the  letter 
that  was  sent  in  answer. 

With  reference  to  their  having  recom- 
mended Mr.  Paine's  great  plans  of  reform  ? — 
Yes ;  I  believe  that  is  in  the  answer. 

Do  you  happen  to  know,  that  the  Ldndon 
Corresponding  SocieW  have  been  going  upon 
the  same  plans  of  rerorm  f — I  cannot  exactly 
say  that  I  did. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  London  Cbrrespond- 
ing  Society's  address  of  the  6th  of  August, 
179^  ?— I  cannot  say  I  ever  saw  it. 

Did  you  ever  see  an  address  of  the  London 
Corresponding  Society  of  the  90th  of  January, 
1704?— 1  have. 

Have  you  seen  the  London  Correspondme 
Society's  resolutions  at  Chalk-farm  fo^Yes,  I 
have. 

They  wrote  to  your  society  about  a  con- 
vention, 1  believe?— They  di^ 

You  rejected  that  ?-^  The  sodety  de- 
clined it. 

I  believe  your  sodtty  had  some  corres- 
pondence with  the  London  Corresponding 
society ;  during  all  these  proceedings,  do  you 
recollect  any  application  tney  made  to  you  to 
know  the  principles  of  your  society  ?— I  think 
there  was  a  letter,  not  exactly  to  know  the 
princlnles  of  the  society,  but  to  know  the 
plan  tney  meant  to  adopt 

Dkl  your  society  inform  them  what  length 
they  meant  to  gp  at  that  time  ?— I  believe 
they  declined  to  inform  them. 

Do  I  understand  you  right,  that  yon  never 
heard  of  the  prisoner's  being  an  associated 
member  of  the  Constitutional  Society  who$0^ 
correspondence  your  society  had  rejected; 
that  you  knew  nothing  of  the  address  of  the 
London  Corresponding  Society  of  the  6th  of 
August,  179'i ;  that  you  knew  nothing  except 
what  you  have  learned  now  of  the  proceed^ 
ings  of  the  90th  of  January,  1794,  and  of  the 
proceedings  at  Chalk-farm  f — Nothing  more. 

Look  at  thto  printed  paper  [showmg  it  to 
the  witness]:  is  this  an  account  of  the  pro^ 
ceedings  ofyour  society  ? — This  seems  an  au- 
thentic copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  society 
I  belong  to. 

As  you  were  secretary  to  the  society,  you 
can  inform  me  whether  the  sentlemen,  whose 
names  appear  here,  are  all  members  of  the 
Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People?— I  bo- 
Heve  not  ail  of  them ;  some  have  withdrawn, 
and  some  new  memNrs  have  been  added  to 
this  sodety,  since  that  list  was  made. 
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You  are  awsre  of  the  hxX^  suppoaing;  It  to 
be  a  fact,  that  after  the  Society  of  the  SVtends 
of  the  People  had  rejected  correspoDdence 
with  the  Constitutional  Societv,  by  their 
letter,  that  some  individuals  9till  remained 
members  of  both  sociecies? — Yes;  I  do  not 
exactly  know  farther  than  from  report,  who 
were  members  of  the  Constitutional  Society, 
but  from  the  evidence  I  certainly  believe  that 
there  were  gtatlemen  wlw  were  members  of 
both. 

Mr.  Dwuel  Stuart  re-examined  by  Mr.  0M$, 

What  objections  did  the  Friends  of  the  Peo- 
ple take  to  that  letter  which  was  sent  to 
them  ?—  I  really  cannot  say  what  objections ; 
at  the  time  that  letter  was  sent,  it  was  in  the 
.  beginning  of  the  society,  and  at  that  time  I 
was  never  present  at  tlie  meetings  of  the  so- 
ciety, or  the  committee,  and  cannot  form  any 
opinion  of  anv  other  objections  than  what 
are  stated  in  the  letter. 

John  Cart  called. 

[This  witness  was  sworn,  according  to  the 
form  used  in  the  church  of  Scotland,  holding 
up  the  right  hand,  repeating  these  following 
words: 

'<  I,  John  Carr,  do  swear  by  God,  and  as  I 
shall  answer  to  God,  at  the  great  day  of 
Judgment,  that  I  will  speak  the  truth,  the 
wlioie  truth,  and  nothmg  but  the  truth ; 
so  help  me  God/'] 

Examined  by  Mr.  Gihhi, 

Are  you  a  member  of  either  of  these  socie- 
ties f — I  am  not 

How  lone  have  you  known  Mr.  Hardy? — 
Upwards  of  twenty  years. 

Have  you  known  him  well  during  that 
time  ? — Yes. 

What  character  has  he  borne  during  that 
time^ — ^The  character  of  a  sober,  peaceable, 
honest,  worthy  man. 

From  what  you  know  of  his  character, 
is  he  a  man  at  all  likely  to  raise  any  dia- 
iurbance,  or  commit  any  acts  of  violence? 
— Never. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — That  is  a  question 
never  put. 

Mr.  GiMs.~It  is  a  question  I  never  heard 
any  obiection  to. 

Lorcl  Chief  Justice  Eyre.  —  I  have  often 
heard  it  put,  and  often  hwd  it  objected  to ; 
it  b  certainly  not  a  strictly  regular  question ; 
you  are  to  ask  his  general  character,  and 
from  thence  the  jury  are  to  conclude,  whether 
a  man  of  such  a  character  would  commit  such 
an  offence ;  at  the  same  time,  in  justice  to 
the  Question,  I  must  say  I  have  known  it 
askea  a  hundred  times;  I  have  very  often 
myself  objected  to  it. 

Mr.  Garrow. — If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
observation  that  it  never  was  objected  to,  it 
would  not  have  been  objected  to. 


John  Stevenson  sworn.  —  Examined  by  Mr. 

Gibbt. 

« 

What  are  you  P— A  coal* merchant. 

How  long  have  you  known  Mr.  Hardy  ?— 
About  eight  or  nine  years,  as  near  as  1  can 
recollect 

Are  vou  a  member  of  either  of  these  so* 
cieties  r— I  never  was. 

What  character  has  Mr.  Hardv  borne  dur- 
ing the  eieht  or  nine  years  you  have  known 
him  ? — I  have  always  esteemed  htm  as  a  man 
of  a  mild,  peaceable  disposition. 

Have  you  known  him  well  during  tlwt 
time  f — Yes ;  during  seven  years  of  that  pe- 
riod he  was  with  Mr.  Barclay,  who  makes 
shoes  and  boots  for  roe,  and  I  had  occasion 
to  see  him  frequently  in  his  master's  bust* 
ness ;  he  always  behaved  with  great  upright- 
ness as  far  as  I  had  occasion  to  observe  him, 
and  I  always  esteemed  him  a  man  of  a  peace- 
able, mild,  disposition,  and,  as  to  moral  cha- 
racter, I  know  no  man  that  goes  beyond  him. 

Has  that  been  his  general  character  P — It 
has  been  as  far  as  I  ever  knew,  I  never  heard 
any  thing  to  the  contraiy. 

Alexander  Gregg  sworn. — Examined  by  Mr. 

GiMf. 

What  are  you  ? — A  bookbinder. 

How  long  have  you  known  Mr.  Hardy,  the 
prisoner  ? — Seven  years  last  May. 

Have  you  lived  in  the  same  house  with 
him  at  any  time  ? — No,  never. 

Have  you  known  him  intimately  P — ^Yes. 

What  has  been  his  character  durine' those 
seven  years  that  you  have  known  him  P— 
Always  a  veiy  sober,  industrious,  rather  a  re- 
ligious man  than  otherwise. 

Has  he  been  a  peaceable,  orderly  man  ?— 
As  far  as  ever  I  saw. 

Have  vou  known  him  well  durine  this 
time  ? — ^Yes ;  as  a  neighbour,  constantly. 

Is  this  his  general  cnaracter  P — ^It  is,  as  far 
as  I  ever  heard. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — ^Were  you  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Corresponding  Society  ? — I  never 
entered  the  threshold  ofthe  door  of  any  of 
the  societies. 

William  Eenderton  sworn,  by  holding  up  the 
right  hand. — Examined  by  Mr.  GMi. 

What  are  you  ? — ^A  dealer  in  em. 

How  long  have  you  known  Mr.  Hardy  ?-^ 
Near  about  twenty  years. 

Have  you  known  htm  well  during  that 
time  ?— Perfectly  well ;  I  have  been  intmnftely 
acquainted  with  him  for  twelve  years. 

what  character  has  he  borne  durine  those 
twelve  years  P — An  universally  good  cha- 
racter, for  any  thing  I  ever  heard  of  him ;  a 
sober,  honesty  sedate,  religious,  good  man. 

Is  he  of  a  peaceable  disposition  P^*I  never 
knew  to  the  contrary. 

Are  you  a  member  of  either  of  the  SMsties ) 
—No. 
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The  rev.  Jamn  Sievem  called. 

* 

fThis  witness  was  sworir,  holding  up  the 
liglit  hand,  repeating  these  following  words : — 

'*  I  swear,  in  the  name  of  God,  as  I  shall 
answer  to  God  in  the  day  of  Judgment, 
that,  in  this  case,  I  shall  tell  the  tniw,  the 
whole  tnith,  and  nothing  hut  the  truth."] 

Examined  by  Mr.  Oibbt. 

.  You  are  a  minister,  I  understand?— I  am. 

How  long  have  you  known  Mr.  Hardy,  the 
prisoner  at  the  har  ?— Ever  since  I  came  to 
London;  seven yeats. 

Have  you  known  him  well^  during  that 
time  ?— Pretty  intimately. 

Has  he  attended  your  congregation  ? — 
Regularly ;  he  was  a  member  of  the  congre- 
'gation  before  I  came  to  it,  and  has  continued 
80  ever  since. 

During  the  time  you  have  known  him, 
what  character  has  he  borne? — A  veryre^ 
«pectable  character 

In  all  respects? — So  far  as  I  was  con- 
nected with  him  as  a  member  of  a  religious 
.society. 

As  far  as  you  know  him,  he  has  deserved 
that  character  ? — Yes. 

What  is  his  general  character  ? — His  general 
character,  in  our  congregation,  is  much  to  his 
honour  as  to  his  moral  conduct,  and  as  being 
a  peaceable  member  of  a  christian  society ; 
and  he  is  believed,  by  all  in  that  society, 
to  be  a  man  of  conscience,  both  towards  Ood 
and  man. 

•  JMU".  Attorney  GeneraL — you  are  not  a 
member  x)f  the  Corresponding  Society,  I  be- 
lieve ? — I  never  was  a  member  of  any  political 
society. 

•Pettr    Macbean   sworn,  by  holding  up  the 
right  hand. — Examined  by  Mr.  uibit. 

How  long  have  you  known  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar,  Mr.  Hardy? — I  have  known  him  these 
seventeen  years. 

What  are  you? — I  am  a  shoemaker. 

During  these  seventeen  years  have  you 
known  him.  well? — ^Very  well;  I  have  been 
ve^  intimate  with  him. 

During  that  time  what  character  has  he 
borne? — A  very  amiable  character  indeed, 
both  civil  and  religious. 

Do  you  speak  from  your  knowledge  of  him  ? 
— From  my  own  knowledge. 

What  is  hb  eeneral  character  ?— -A  peace- 
able, quiet,  weU  disposed  man.        < 

Are  you  a  member  of  either  the  Constitu- 
tional or  the  JLondon  Cofresponding  Societies  ? 
— No. 

Peter  Maehean  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Attorney  GeneraL 

How^  long  have  you  ceased  to  be  a  member  ? 
—I  have  ceased  to  be  a  member  these  two 
years.  I  believe;  through  an  indisposition  I 
was  laid  up  with  the  goul,  wbifib'ooofi&ed 
me  six  months. 


What  division  did  you  use  to  attend?-^ 
When  I  did  attend,  1  attended  the  division 
No.  8. 

Where  did  that  meet?— At  the  Blue 
Posts  in  the  Haymarket. 

Did  you  ever  attend  any  other  division  ? — 
I  attended,  but  not  regularly;  I  attended 
in  Mr.  Hardy's  division,  A^o.  '2, 

Where  was  that? — Proctor's,  in  Covent 
Garden ;  I  was  there  only  once.  ^ 

Do  you  remember  comins  to  any  resolu- 
tion about  Paine's  Rights  of  Man  ?— No,  not 
anv. 

When  did  you  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the 
society  ? — About  two  years  ago ;  I  cannot  re* 
collect  the  month. 

Do  you  remember  your  society  writinj^  fm 
the  society  for  Constitutional  Information, 
to  desire  you  might  have  some,  members 
associated  with  them  ?<r—Perhaps  I  might. 

Do  you  remember  your  society  subscribing 
to  Mr.  Paine  ?  *No ;  my  division  never  did. 

So  then  you  do  not  recollect  any  thing 
about  the  society  having  any  thing  to  do  with 
Mr.  Paine's  Rights   of  Man? — Not  in  the 
least ;  that  was  at.  the  end  of  our  meeting. , 
.    Did  you  ever  meet  in  Exeter  street? — Ye», 

Who  was  your  del^ate  there  ?— Mfe  had  no 
delegate  there. 

Was  not  that  a  meeting  of  delegates  at  the 
Bell,  in  Exeter- street,  at  the  beginning  oi 
the  society  P— No ;  we  divided  from  the  Bell 

Before  you  divided  from  the  Bell,  who  was 
vour  delegate  from  that  division  ?—- We 
had  no  delegates  at  all;  we  were  no  ways 
formed. 

You  belonged  to  it  at  the  very  first?*— Yea. 

Who  was  your  chainjoan  at  the  first 
meeting  ?— I  am  not  sure ;  I  cannot  recollect 
whether  it  was  Margaret,  or  whether  it  was 
somebody  else;  I  n^ly  cannot  possibly  say. 

You  knew  Margaret  very  well? — Yes. 

He  was  a  man  of  a  very  peaceable,  livil 
dispoution  ?— He  was,  |so  fiw  as  ever  I 
knew:  I  had  very  little  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Margarot 

.  Do  you  recollect  who  were  the  other  mem« 
bers»  at  the  first  meeting  at  the  Bell— was 
Mr.  Hardy  one  of  them  ?— Yes.  ^ 

Do  you  recollect  any  other  person  who 
was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  London 
Corresponding  Society  ?- —Yes ;  there  was  one 
of  the  name  of  Black,  and  several  others. 

Give  me  another  name? — And  Mr.  Oow ; 
he  is  dead  and  gone. 

Do  you  reoolkct  any  body  else  ?— I  cannot 
recollect  any  more. 

How  many  were  you  altogether — what  was 
the  number  that  met  at  first,  at  the  Bell,  in 
Exeter-street? — Sometimes  there  were  more, 
somelimes  less. 

But  what  was  the  greatest  nnmber.  that 
ever  met  there  ?— There  might  be  thirty,  or 
fbrty»or  n^ire. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  you  do  not  tt* 
memberiany  more  than  thirty  or-forty. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £yre.— How  many  met 
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4he  lini  time  ?— The  fink  tune  I  was  nol  thef%. 

Mr.  Attorney  Goirrv/,— The  first  time  jrou 
vf  re  there ;  how  many  were  thejr,  to  the  heit 
of  your  recollectioD  ?— There  might  be,  possi- 
bly, twenty. 

You  are  sure  Margarot  was  one  of  them : 
you  are  clear  about  that  f— I  think  so;  I  eouU 
not  be  positive. 

You  are  sworn  to  speak  the  whole  truth ;  I 
deMre  to  know  the  names  of  all  of  them  thai 
yott  reooUecir— There  was  a  Hr.  Merry,  I 
tecoUect 

Who  else?— A  Mr.  Dowling. 

Had  you  no  clergymen  among  you  P— Not 
my^  that  I  know  on 

Had  you '  any  physicians  among  you  ?— -I 
camiot  say  we  haa. 

Any  gentleman  of  any  other  profession 
among  you  ? — ^1  do  not  know  that  we  had. 

Upon  your  oath,  can  you  reooUect  nobody 
else,  but  those  you  have  named  ?— I  cannot. 
.  How  manv  divisions  were  there  of  the 
eociety,  at  the  time  you  left  them?— I  could 
aoty  positively,  say  any  thing,  as  to  how  many 
ahere  were. 

Were  there  two  or  three,  aceordinK  to  your 
Jcoowledge?— 0,  there  roust  be  more  than  that. 

What  was  the  number  of  the  society^  at  the 
time  you  left  it,  taking  in  all  the  divisions 
that  Mlonged  to  it  P«— I  cannot  say  any  thing 
to  that. 

As  you  belonged  to  the  society  originally, 
who  drew  UD  your  ori^nal  code  of  hiws  P*— I 
believe  Mr.  Margarot  was  the  principal  man. 

Was  any  body  else  employed  along  with 
Mr.  Margarot  to  do  it  ?— Possibly  there  might 
be;  I  do  not  recollect  who  was. 

Upon  your  oath,  do  not  you  recollect  who  it 
tras  that  was  to  draw  up  your  original  lawsP 
«i*No;  I  cannot  recollect 

Did  you  ever  visit  any  body  in  the  nttghbour> 
hood  of  London  about  it  ?*^o,   I  never  did. 

Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  P-— I  never 
▼isiled  any  body  upon  that  account  in  the 
worid. 

So  then  you  mean  to  swear  that  you  do  not 
recollect  the  name  of  any  body  else,  that  met 
as  the  Bell,  in  Exeter-street ;  nor  any  body 
else  that  drew  up  the  eode,  except  Margarot? 
^•I  am  ver^  certain  there  were  other  persons 
oonoemed  m  it,  but  I  do  not  recollect  their 
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Do  you  know  Mr.  Martin  ?«-«Ye8. 

Do  you  believe  he  was  one?— -I  believe  he 

not. 

Was  Mr.  Bichter  oneP— 4  donot  know  Mr, 
Bichter. 

AkisMuUr  Gordon  sworn -"-Examined  by 

Mr.  GiMf. 

What  business  are  you  P — A  ahoemaher. 

Where  do    you  five?— In  Uawn-straet, 
Bisbopsgatfr'Street 

How  lonff  have  you  known  the  prisoner, 
Haidy  P— <Abova  twentv  y  eara^ 
,    Have  you  kaoiwn  iim  sreU  d«iii|  that 
%ier-.Yci.  ^ 


What  chtfader  haa  he  home  iuring  tl^i 
time?— A  sober,  honest,  industrious^  and 
peaceable  man. 

Is  that  his  general  character  ?~-I  never 
knew  him  to  be  otherwise. 

Are  you  a  member  of  either  of  the  aociatiea? 


Alesomier  Gordtm,  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Aitotmy  Gewnwi. 

Were  do  you  lifa?<--ln  UnxMi««tne^  in 
the  city. 

You  do  not  live  in  Aldersgat^slreet,  Na. 
91  ?— No.  • 

Do  vou  know  any  body  of  your  name  that 
lives  tnere  ?— I  do  not. 

John  Bogue^  called. 

rrhis  witness  was  sworn,  bokliag  up  the 
right  hand,  repeating  the  following  woros: 

^  I  do  swear,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty 
Ood,  and  as  I  shall  answer  to  Ood  at  mt 
great  day  of  Judgment,  that  the  evidence  I 
shall  give  to  theCourt  and  jury,  between 
our  sovereign  lord  the  king,  and  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar,  shall  be  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.*^ 

Examined  by  Mr.  GMi. 

What  are  you  P-«-A  earpeaiar  and  cablaeV 
maker. 

Where  do  you  live?—- In  Khig-street, 
Oolden-square. 

How  long  have  you  known  Mr.  Hardy  P—> 
Ten  years. 

Have  you  known  him  well  since  that  time  ? 
—Yes;  1  have  known  him  to  be  an  hidaa* 
trioua,  an  honesti  and  a  christian  man,  I 
believe. 

What  is  his  general  cbaraclar  ?*-Whal  I 
have  said. 

Has  he  the  character  of  a  peaceable  man  P 
—Very  much  so,  Irom  every  bodv  I  have 
heard  speak  of  him ;  when  I  have  oooebuii* 
ness  for  him  I  have  always  found  him  peace- 
able aod  punctual  to  hia  word. 

Do  you  speak  from  your  own  knowledge  of 
him  ?^Ye8,  and  his  general  character. 

Mm  A^c  cress<examined  by  Mr.  Auorn^ 

GoneraL 

Do  you  belong  to  the  London  Correspend- 
faic  SoeieQf  P--!  did  once. 

When  ? — ^Near  two  years  ago. 

Did  you  beloog  to  it  when  it  was  first 
formed  m  Exeter-  street  ?— No. 

What  was  your  division  ^— No.  5. 

Yon  have  ceased  to  beioiig  to  the  aeelet j 
for  two  years?— For  near  two  years. 

Do  you  know  an jf  thing,  of  the  pioceediags 
of  the  society  lor  tne  last  two  years  P—Veij 
little  that  I  can  recollect 

MlaiHem  Dicknt  swofn.-*Eiamiiied  bj  Mr. 

GMi. 

What  buiiaaaa  JM  you  h^A  ScelGh  iheier. 
Mr«  AUonuy  GonemLr^lB  loO  cutmiwiii 
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miy  jfoorwtyof  takiag  tbe  otthN^i  Havfl 
takaaiithatw&ybeiiDce,  itistht way Ifaave 
taken  it  since  I  came  into  this  country. 

Do  you  feel  the  obligation  of  an  era  taken 
in  that  wayT-oYes  I  do ;  I  am  perfectly  satis « 
fiadwtthitthiaway. 

Mr.  GtMis.— How  lone  have  you  known  the 
prisoner  f ^-^Upwarde  of  Sto  yean. 

Have  you  known  him  weU  during  that  tine  ? 
-^Yes;  i  have  done  busineeswitlihim. 

What  charader  has  he  bonne  during  that 
time? — ^A  strictly  honest  character,  an  upright 
peeeeable  man,  as  anv  in  the  world ;  1  have 
nad  occasion  to  call  upon  him  often. 

Have  you  known  liim  well  ^^^PerfecUy  wdl. 

What  is  his  general  character?— A  very 
neaceable  man,  a  strictly  honest  man,  particu- 
larly so. 

Has  he  ever  talked  wi^  you  upon  what  was 
the  object  of  the  Ijondon  Corresponding  So- 
ciety at  all  ?«^He  may  have  mentioned  it^  but 
our  Qonversation  wae  entiiely  upon  business. 

You  have  not  had  any  conversation  vrtth 
him  on  the  subject?— He  might  havemeft- 
tUmsd  it,  but  not  mirticularly> 

Mr.  Aitamtg  ueiiera/.-~Vou  are  not  a- 
uemberof  the  London  CorpeapondingSodely  ? 
-^No^  I  never  was. 

Jamn  Uardu  sworn.— Examined  by  Mr. 

What  business  ar»  you  ?— A  srooer. 

I  believe^  ^u  ane  not  a  rMation  to  Mr. 
Hardv,  the  prisoner? — ^No. 

Where  do  vou  live  ? — In  Smith6e]d. 

How  long  nave  you  known  the  prisoner  ?«-- 
&ver  since  the  year  if  79,  or  1780. 

Have  you  known  him  well  f-^-I  know  him 
Vy  being  a  neighbour  of  his. 

From  the  year  1760,  to  Uie  present  time, 
what  character  haa  he  oorae?— i  never  heud 
any  but  the  best  of  characters,  a  quiet,  peace* 
able  disposition. 

Has  tnat  been  his  gjeneral  character?— From 
what  I  know  of  him  it  has. 

And  firom  what  you  have  heard  of  him?— 
And  from  what  I  have  heard  of  him. 

Mr.  Attorney  Oentrai, — ^Were  you  a  mem^ 
ber  of  any  of  thoee  societies  ?— Never. 

St  being  now  twenty  minutes  past  twelve 
K:k.  on^  Sunday  morning,  the  Court  ad- 
journed to  eighto'clock,  on  Monday  morning.] 

aiutm  Hottse  w  the  Old  Baiiey,  Monday^ 
November  tke  3n/,  1794. 

PaisaNTi 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre,  Lord  Chief  Baron 
Maodonald,  Mr.  Baron  Hotham,  Mr. 
Justice  BuUer,  Mr.  Justice  Grose,  and 
others  his  Majesty's  Justices^  £tc. 

Thomoi  Hardy  set  to  the  bar. 

liLr.  EnlttM.— My  lord,  I  would  now  state 
a  fact,  which  promiblythe  attorney-general 
will  admit— Your  locdshipi  and  the  jury,  vnll 
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recollect,  tiwt  in  fho  course  of  the  oviaence, » 
letter  was  proved  to  have  been  written  by  one 
Davison,  at  Sheffield,  to  the  prisoner  at  th# 
bar,  Mr.  Hardy,  enclosing  a  letter  (which 
letter  was  also  read  to  the  junr).  which  was* 
requested  to  have  been  ibrwaroed  by  the  pri^ 
soner  to  Norwich,  for  purposes  siroilar  to  tnat 
for  which  Davison  is  supposed  to  have  sent 
it;  I  wish  to  prove,  by  a  gentleman  now  in 
my  eye,  ifthe  fact  is  not  admitted,  that  that 
letter  was  found  in  Mr.  Hardy's  possession 
unopened. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  jEyre.— The  material 
observation  arising  upon  it  is  that  it  was 
unsent,  because  he  had  no  business  to  open  it. 

Mr.  Enkine^— It  is  a  strong  circumstance 
that  it  remained  unopened  and  unsen^  for 
such  a  length  of  time. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  .Eyre. — Its  beine  unsent 
is,  I  think,  a  strong  circumstance  incteed,  but 
its  being  unopened  I  do  not  think  amounts  lo 
much. 

John  King^  esq.  sworn.— Examined  by  Mr.. 

Er$kine, 


Did  you  find  the  letter  in  tbe  ^ssession 
the  prisoner,  when  he  was  taken  into  custody,, 
which  has  been  given  in  evidence,  in  ai» 
enclosure? — ^No;  I  did  not  find  any  of  the 
letters,  they  were  all  taken  away  by  the  people 
who  came. 

Did  you  see  them  ?— I  saw  them. 

Was  the  enclosure  of  the  letter,  that  was* 
directed  to  Norwich,  open  or  not? — I  cannot 
exactly  speak  as  to  that  fact ;  but  I  remember 
the  messenger,  while  he  was  marking:  the 
paper,  said,  '<  here  is  a  letter  unopen^,"  \ 
suppcoe  that  to  be  the  letter. 

Who  was  that  person  ?«-!  think  it  waS' 
Oumell. 

You  recollect  the  messengers  taking  notice* 
that  there  was  a  letter  then  unopened  r — Yes; 
which  I  understood  to  be  a  letter,  enclosed  \w 
another  letter.  I  said,  '<  open  that  letter  and 
mark  it  the  same  as  the  rest." 

Bavid   Martin  (sworn) — ^Examined  by  Mr. 

Enkme* 

What  is  your  trade  ?— An  engraver. 

Where  is  your  place  of  residence  ?— At 
Sheffield. 

How  long  have  you  been  an  Inhabitant  of 
Sheffield  .'—About  twelve  years. 

Have  you  carried  on  trade  during  that  time  f 
—I  have. 

Were  you  a  member  of  tbe  Sheffield  So- 
ciety ?— I  was. 

When  did  you  become  so  ?--Withift  i^oui 
three  months  from  the  time  of  its  commence* 
ment. 

Up  to  what  time  did  you  continue  a  mem« 
1>er  r— Till  the  time  that  Mr.  Carnage,  and 
o^er  persons,  were  taken  up;  that  is,  I  have 
not  attended  at  the  society  since. 

What  was  your  object  in  being  a  member  of 
that  society  ?— For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
reform  hi  toe  Commons  House  of  Parliament, 
.  by  legal  and  constitutiooal  means. 
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That  was  your  own  object  N^It  wn. 

I  ask  YOU,  upon  your  solemn  oath,  and  the 
tnith  is  better  than  all  other  things,  from  all 
that  you  observed,  and  heard,  and  saw,  in  the 
course  of  your  attendance  upon  that  society, 
had  you  aay  reason  to  believe,  or  have  you 
now,  before  God,  any  reason  to  believe,  that 
their  objects  were  different  from  yoiu:  own  ?— 
By  no  means. 

Did  you  ever  see  anv  thing  pass,  or  did  you 
hear  any  thing  that  lea  you  to  believe,  or  that 
leads  ^ou  now  to  beHeve,  that  there  was  an 
intention  to  attack  the  eovemroent  by  armed 
force  and  violence? — Not  the  most  dbtaut 
idea  of  iL 

Were  you  a  member  of  the  Sheffield  Society 
al  the  time  it  sent  its  delegates  to  Scotland? 
— Yes,   I  was. 

From  what  pansed  in  the  society^  upon  that 
occasion,  what  was  your  object  m  sending 
your  delegate ;  what  %vas  he  to  do  ?•— For  the 
purpose  of  co-oj^craling  with  the  other  dele- 
gates from  the  difTercnl  societies,  in  order  to 
produce  the  object  I  have  alreadv  mentioned. 

By  what  means  did  you  intend,  or  contem  • 
plate,  that  this  end  was  to  be  accomplished  ? 
— 6v  a  petition  to  parliament 

what  was  the  reason,  af\er  the  petition 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  Grey  had  Men  re- 
jected, for  having  delegates?  what  did  you 
expect  would  be  the  consequence  of  a  petition 
from  delegates? — I  do  not  perfectly  under- 
stand you. 

What  eood  effect  did  you  expect  to  arise 
from  sending  delegates  m  order  to  have  a 
petition  from  large  bodies  of  people  ? — ^The 
efiect  of  a  general  co-operation  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  the  effect  of  the  general 
sentiment. 

What  effect  did  you  expect  that  sentiment 
to  produce  ?  did  yuu  expect  it  to  make  an  im- 
pression upon  the  parliament  so  as  to  induce 
them  to  grant  the  redress  applied  for  ?— Yes. 

You  expected  that  the  general  sentiment  of 
the  people,  as  far  as  you  could  collect  it,  would 
make  an  impression  upon  the  parliament,  and 
produce  that  effect  f—I  did. 

I  ask  you  solemnly,  upon  your  oath,  whe- 
ther it  was  in  your  comtemplalion,  or  from 
what  you  heard  and  saw  in  tne  course  of  the 
debates  and  proceedings,  as  far  as  you  are  ac- 
quainted with  them,  whether  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  those  delegates  to  contrive  means  by 
which  parliament  should  be  compelled  to 
grant  it  ? — By  no  means. 
.  Would  you  have  remained  a  member  of  the 
societv  if  you  had  reason  to  believe  or  suspect 
that  that  was  the  object  ? — I  certainly  would 
not. 

Was  any  thing  said,  or  did  you  collect  from 
the  general  objects  of  your  society,  that  it  was 
their  intention  to  affect  the  king's  majesty, 
either  in  his  person,  or  his  state  and  dignity  ? 
— Certainly  not. 

Was  there  any  intention  that  you  could 
collect  (I  am  not  asking  your  ideas  or  ima^ 
nation)  from  what  passed  in  your  hearing  m 
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the  course  of  the  proceedings  of  the  soeiely, 
to  touch  tiie  Lords  House  of  Parliament  f«^ 
Certainly  not 

Wereyou  at  the  Castle-hill  when  Mr.  Yorkc 
msde  a  speech  there  ? — ^I  attended  the  latter 
end  of  the  meeting;  but  I  heard  very  little  of 
it. 

I  take  for  ^;ranted  that  ever]^  nowand  then 
a  hot  spirit  might  show  itself? 

Loro  Chief  Justice  £yrf.— Dojiottake  any 
tlung  lor  granted  when  you  are. examining  a 
witness. 

Mr.  £nkme,^l  will  not  ask  any  moie 
questions;  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  what  he 
baa  said. 

David  Martin  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Attomey»GeneraL 

Have  you  lived  at  Sheffield  for  some  time  ? 
—I  have. 

Who  were  the  persons  who  prindpally  m** 
naced  the  business  of  the  society  at  Sheffield  P 
— ^A  committee  was  chosen  occasiooalJy  from 
the  society. 

Do  you  know  aperaon  of  the  name  of  Gale  f 
-.1  do. 

He  was  a  printer  at  Sheffield  ?•— Yes. 

He  was  an  active  man  in  the  Society  ?— He 
was. 

What  is  become  of  Mr.  Gale  ? — I  cannot 
tell. 

Is  he  at  Sheffield  now  ? — I  believe  he  is  not. 

Upon  your  oath  do  net  you  kqpw  he  is  not? 
— I  cannot  possibly  say;  I  have  not  seea 
nim. 

Have  you  called  at  his  house  within  these 
two  mon^sf — ^I  have  at  the  house  which 
lately  was  Mr.  Gale's ;  he  has  now,  I  believe, 
no  house  in  Sheffield. 

You  were  made  an  associated  member  of 
the  Constitutional  Society  in  London,  so  long 
ago  as  March,  179$,  were  you  f — I  believe  so» 

Was  that  done  with  your  knowledge? — 
Yes;  I  believe  it  was. 

Did  the  people  at  Sheffield  write  to  London 
to  desire  tnat  at  the  request  of  any  body  ia 
this  part  of  the  world,  or  not?--lMot  that  i 
know  of. 

Whose  proposition  was  it  that  you  should 
write  to  town  to  become  members  of  this 
Constitutional  Society  ? — It  was  a  proposal  in 
the  committee. 

Do  you  recollect  who  made  it? — ^No. 

Do  you  recollect  a  letter  being  read  in  the 
committee  that  night,  desiring  you  to  propose 
it  ? — I  do  not  recoUect  it. 

Do  you  recollect  a  letter  from  the  London 
Society  being  read  in  the  committee,  desiring 
that  you  might  propose  that  you  should  be- 
come associatea  members  of  the  society  ? — I 
do  not  particuWrly  recollect. 

Particularly  recollect  1  do  you  recoUect  any 
thing  about  it  ? — ^I  cannot  take  upon  me  to 
say. 

Will  vou  say  you  do  not  recollect  ? — ^I  do 
not  recollect. 

You  were  not  acquamted^  I  believe,  with 
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the  ]ttrtiou1«n  of  the  conduct  of  the  conven- 
tion in  Scotland,  were  you  ? — No  farther  than 
what  appeared  in  the  public  newap^ipers. 

What  newspapers  are  you  speaking  of? — 
The  Edinburgh  ^papers. 

What  the  paper  called  the  Gaictteer?^^ 
Yes. 

Then  am  I  to  understand  you,  that  you 
know  of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention,  as 
they  appeared  in  that  Gazetteer? — I  have 
heard  tnem  read. 

Then  you  approved  of  the  proceedings  as 
they  appeared  in  that  Gazetteer,  did  you?— 
Not  altogether. 

What  pari  of  them  did  you  disapprove  of? — 
Particularly  that  part  relating  to  a  secret  com- 
mittee. 

Had  yoa  a  secret  committee  at  Sheffield  ?— 
No. 

You  had  not  got  so  far  as  that  ? — No,  no- 
thing of  the  kindwas  ever  entertained. 

You  say  you  were  at  the  Castle-hill? — I  was 
at  part  ofthe  meeting ;  at  only  the  latter  part 
of  the  meeting. 

Do  you  remember  that  when  somebody 
proposed  to  petition  the  House  of  Commons, 
It  was  negatived,  and  it  was  determined  to 
petition  the  House  of  Commons  no  more  ? — I 
was  at  the  outside  of  the  people,  and  therefore 
could  not  hear  the  proceedings. 

You  would  probably  have  disapproved  of 
that  resolution,  if  you  had  heani  it  ? — Per- 
haps I  might. 

So  I  should  have  supposed — you  know  Mr. 
Yorke  ?-.!  do. 

Was  he  a  Sheffield  man  ? — I  believe  not. 

What  brought  him  to  Sheffield  ?— I  cannot 
tell. 

Had  you  much  acquaintance  with  him  ?— < 
No  acquaintance  previous  to  his  first  coming 
to  Sheffield. 

You  knew  a  great  deal  of  him,  I  believe, 
after  he  did  come  ? — I  frequently  have  heard 
him  speak  in  private,  and  in  public. 

You  were  very  intimate  with  him,  were  not 
you  ?— I  cannot  say  I  was  very  intimate. 

Were  you  very  often  with  him  in  private  ?— * 
I  was. 

Havine  been  very  often  with  him  in  private, 
you  and  ne  had  both  the  same  opinion  about 
obtaining  a  ref(»rm  by  peaceable  means? — I 
cannot  say  we  had  altogether. 

What  was  the  difference  between  you  ? — ^I 
cannot  recollect  exactly ;  with  respect  to  a  re- 
form in  parliament,  we  differed  in  many  other 
circumstances  respecting  political  matters,  but 
with  respect  to  the  specmc  difference  I  cannot 
at  present  recollect 

Do  you  know  who  the  editors  of  the  Pa- 
triot were? — I  do  not. 

Upon  your  oath  do  not  vou  ?— I  do  not. 

Did  you  never  hear  who  were  the  editors 


•  See  in  Vol.  83,  of  this  Collection,  the 
case  of  captain  Johnston,  p.  43,  and  that  of 
A.  Scott,  p.  383. 
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of  that  paper  ?— No,  I  never  did,  only  what 
public  report  has  said;  I  never  heard  who. 
were  but  merely  by  public  rumour. 

Did  you  ever  hear  by  public  rumour,  or 
otherwise,  who  were  the  editors  of  the  Pa- 
triot ?— I  have  heard  it  said  that  certain  ^er*. 
sons  were  editors  of  the  Patriot. 

Who  did  you  hear  it  said  were  editors  of 
the  Patriot? — Mr.  Brown  was  mentioned  aa^ 
one  person. 

Do  you  know  Mr.  6rown*s  hand-writing 
when  you  see  it  ?— I  believe  I  do. 

Mr.  Brown  was  your  delegate  to  the  con- 
vention, was  not  he  ? — He  wsis. 

He.  was  a  peaceable  well-disppsed  man  ?-— 
We  believed  so. 

Do  you  remember  your  society  having  any 
communication  with  a  society  at  Stockport?— 
Letters  have  occasionally  passed. 

Have  you  seen  their  letters  in  your  society  ? 
— I  have  seen  some  letters,  but  do  not  parti- 
cularly recollect  any  of  them. 

They  were  also  peaceably  disposed,  and  as- 
sociated for  the  same  end  as  yourself,  no 
doubt?-— We  believed  so. 

Tell  me  whether  that  [showing  the  witness 
a  letter]  is  Mr.  Campbell  Brown's  hand-writh- 
ing or  not,  according  to  your  belief  f— I  be- 
lieve it  is. 

You  know  upon  the  Castle-hill,  that  ther^ 
was  a  motion  made  to  petition  the  House  of 
Commons  ?-  -  -Yes. 

Upon  your  oath  were  you  in  the  secret  that 
that  motion  was  made,  by  contrivance,  to  be 
neottived  ?— I  was  not. 

Do  you  know  it  now  P — I  know,  it  by  seeing 
it  mentioned  in  the  public  papers. 

You  know  it  no  otherwise  ? — I  have  heard 
it  spoken  of  generally  among  people  that* 
they  supposed  so. 

At  the  time  you  attended  the  meeting,  you 
did  not  know  that  that  was  a  contrivance? — I 
did  not. 

And  many  hundred  others  of  you,  I  suppose, 
did  not  ?---!  believe  so. 

David  Martin  re-examined  by  Mr.  Ertkine^ 

When  you  say  the  motion  was  negatived 
lor  petitioning  parliament,  d'  'ou  mean  to 
say  It  was  negatived  to  petition  parliament 
ultimately  bj  "  " 

the  sense  of 
understood 

applied  to  the  present  parliament,  the  present 
House  of  Commons. 

Whatever  Mr.  Brown  Campbell,  or  Mr. 
Campbell  Brown  might  write,  or  whatever  bet 
might  think^  or  whatever  he  might  do — did 
your  society  give  him  any  authority  to  act  for 
you  at  Edinburgh,  except  iu  a  legal  and  jCon-> 
stitutional  manner  P — By  no  means. 

I  do  not  care  whether  he  acted  kgalljr  or 
not,  but  did  your  society  give  him  authority, 
confining  him  within  the  limits  of  legal  and 
constitutional  behaviour  ?— They  certainly  did. 

Would  you  have  consented  to  the  sending 
of  him  to  Ed'mburgb,  if  youhad  believed  \hH 
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he  would  have  tnnsgrefised  the  nilea  of  law  ? 
•^I  would  not. 

You  might  be  mislaken  undoubtedly ;  but 
I  wibh  to  Know  whether  you  acted  with  the 
intention  that  you  have  stated  to  us  ? — I  cef- 
tainly  did. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Ey^. — ^Were  the  pro* 
ccedingB  at  the  Castle-hill  published? — They 
were. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre, — Was  Mr.  Yorke*s 
Speech  published  likewise f-^Yes;  the  pro- 
ccedingSy  including  the  principal  part  of  Mr. 
Yorke's  speech. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — ^Do  you  mean 
tiiat  speech  ?--»The  ^>eech  which  was  after- 
wards published. 

Mr.  £ri/»'fi«.— Which  has  been  read  in 
court? 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre, — And  you  have 
tead  that  speech  ? — ^Yes,  I  have  seen  it. 

Edward  Oaha   sworn. — Examined  by  Mr. 

Erskine, 

What  are  yoi*  ?— A  plater. 

An  inhabitant  of  Sheffield  ?— Yes. 

A  housekeeper  there? — ^lam  not  a  house- 
keeper; I  live  with  my  father. 

What  is  your  father  f*— A  grocer. 

Were  you  a  member  of  the  society?---! 
Iras. 

From  what  time  to  what  time  ?— I  think 
from  the  year  1791,  to  the  present  time. 

Did  you  attend  frequently  the  meetings  of 
the  society  ?— Yes,  I  did. 

Did  you  attend  them  what  might  be  called 
regularly? — ^I  did  in  the  general;  I  was  not 
at  every  meeting. 

But  in  the  general  you  were  a  good  atten- 
dant?—Yes. 

What  was  your  object  ? — My  ohject  in  join- 
ing the  society  was  this ;  if  by  lawful  and 
constitutional  means,  in  co-o|>eration  with  the 
rest  of  my  brethren,  we  might  be  able  to 
gain  a  reform  in  parliament 

How  did  you  expect  that  that  co-operation 
with  the  rest  of  your  brethren  would  produce 
that  conseauence  ? — ^We  expected  that  our  pe- 
titions would  be  heard. 

Did  you  expect  more  effect  fh>m  petitions 
which  might  aherwardsbe  presented,  under  a 
delegation  from  lar^  bodies,  than  mig^t  be 
procured  by  the  petitions  of  a  small  number  ? 
•^Yes. 

Did  you  consider  that  such  petitions  from 
delegates  of  large  bodies  of  people,  were  more 
likely  to  impress  parliament  with  the  policy 
and  justice  of  the  measure? — ^I  did. 

Was  it  your  intention,  as  fJBir  as  you  must  be 
acquainted  with  your  own  objects,  if  you  were 
disappointed  in  the  effect  which  you  expected, 
to  use  force  or  violence 

Mr.  Attorney-OtneraL'^Pletat  to  ask  him 
what  his  intention  was. 

Mr.  Erskine. — Be  so  eood  as  to  hear  the 
question  out.  I  do  not  luce  to  he  interrupted 
in  the  middle  of  a  question. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  JE^rns.— You  hare  not 
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asked  the  witness  one  queation  yet  which  has 

not  been  irregular. 

Mr.  £rsftm«.— How  am  I  toask  a  wttness  a 
question,  touching  a  |)articular  poinL  without 
leading  him,  in  some  measure?  I  do  not 
mean  to  put  the  answer  in  his  mouth ;  I  wUl 
pursue  the  question  in  the  very  way  I  was 
going  to  do,  and  will  argue  it  with  the  gentle- 
men. 

Mr.  AUomty^GefurQL^li  is  not  worth  ar^ 
guing. 

Mr.  £rsltrtne.--Tl)cn  it  is  not  worth  inter- 
rupting me  in  this  way.  If  the  netitions,  the 
success  of  which  you  contemplated,  shoidd 
not  have  been  attended  with  effect,  was  it 
your  obiect  to  use  force?— No,  never. 

Would  you  have  remained  in  the  society,  if 
you  had  had  any  reason  to  believe  that  that 
was  the  object  of  others  ? — I  would  not. 

From  what  passed  in  the  society,  when  you 
were  present  at  their  meetings,  what  did  vott 
collect  to  be  their  object  ? — ^I  never  under- 
stood that  the  object  of  the  society,  as  a  body, 
or  as  individuals,  was  any  tiling  more  than  a* 
rcformin  parliament ;  and  th^  did  not,  as 
far  as  I  knew  of  thnn,  desire,  m  the  least,  to 
gain  this  object  by  any  other  means  than  by 
petitioningparliament. 

Were  you  present,  upon  the  Castle  hill, 
when  a  petition  to  parliament  was  rejected, 
and  a  petition  to  the  king  put  in' the  room  of 
it? — I  was. 

W^hen  that  petition  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, was  negatived  for  the  present,  was  i| 
determined,  at  no  future  time,  to  petition  par^ 
liament,  when  you  had  got  the  sense  of  a 
larger  body  of  people  ? 

Lord  Chief  Justice  jByre.---Do  you  know 
what  the  terms  of  the  resolution  were  ?— I  do 
not  recollect  at  present. 

Mr.  JEriAinc— His  lordship,  I  suppose,  docs 
not  ask  as  to  the  words,  but  If  you  know  the 
substance  of  it  ? — I  do  not  know  that  the  re- 
solution was,  stating  that  parliament  should 
never  be  petitioned  again. 

Did  it  refer  to  that  time,  or  to  all  times?-  — 
I  rather  think  it  particularly  referred  to  that 
time  only. 

Were  you  in  the  society  at  the  time  when 
it  was  proposed  to  send  a  delegate  to  Scot- 
land ? — ^Yes,  I  was. 

Did  the  proposition  to  have  a  convention 
in  Scotland,  and  to  liave  delegates  sent  to  it, 
come  to  your  society  from  Gotland,  or  did 
you  send  to  it  ?— I  do  not  recollect. 

When  you  sent  your  delegate,  what  was 
the  object  of  the  society,  as  far  as  you  collect- 
ed it  from  what  you  heard  upon  the  occa* 
sion ;  I  am  not  asking. your  ideas  and  notions 
in  sending  Mr.  Brown  to  Edinburgh  ? — ^Thc 
object  of  the  society,  as  far  as  1  knew  of^  in 
sending  Matthew  Uampbell  Brown  to  Edin- 
burgh, was,  in  order  tnat  proper  mea&urea 
'  might  be  considered  of,  for  the  purpose  of 
gaming  a  reform  in  parliament. 

Was  Matthew  Campbell  Brown,  as  dele- 
gate from  your  society,  to  express  the  sense 
which  your  society  had  ?  •  •  •  He  was. 
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Wm  il  the  ol^et  Df  youi  aoclety  that  your 
delegate  should  exytOM  your  idea  ?— It  was  i 
I  dare  ray  our  delqpiie  would  have  been  re- 
called Dee m  the  conveotiony  if  any  other  o)h 
ject  had  been  proposed. 

Was  he  diieded  to  piirsue  the  object  which 
the  society  eipresied  ?— He  waa. 

When  the  delegates,  from  the  different  sof 
detiee  had  got  together,  what  were  they  to 
do  ?-~They  were  to  point  out  the  proper  way 
of  $ddre96iii^  parliai^eiit  uokoown  to  ua. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £;yrcw— Did  you  say  ui»* 
kaown  to  us  ^-^-Of  addressing  parliameBt  in  a 
cottstitutiDiial  way,  that  night  not  altogetlier 
be  thought  upon  bv  us ;  we  thought  them 
persons  more  capable  ofjudgingof  the  most 
effectual  way  oi  addressing  panianent  than 
ourselves. 

Mr.  JS>slrAne.«-What  effect  did  you  consider 
might  be  produced  by  having  uelceatesas* 
aembled,  peaceably,  from  very  large  bodies  of 
people— what  effect  did  you  cootempiate  that 
would  have  with  parliament  ? — We  supposed 
that  petitions  coming  from  so  respectable  a 
body  as  we  thought  them,  would  have  consi- 
derabte  weight  witli  parliament. 

Did  you  wink  that  petitions,  coming  from 
delegates,  from  a  ereat  body  of  people,  would 
have  more  effect  tlMm  a  petition  fiom  a  small 
body  ?— We  did. 

Did  you  contemplate  that,  by  the  pursuit  of 
Ihe  same  peaceable  means,  parliament  might 
ultimately  yield,  from  a  sense  of  justice,  to 
your  wishesf-^Tbat  was  our  ultimate  expec- 
tation. 

From  any  thing  that  passed  in  your  society, 
was  there  any  thmg  in  contemplation  against 
the  king?— Not  against  the  king. 

Against  his  title,  or  ofBce  ?  — Nothing 
against  bis  title,  or  office,  or  life. 

Was  any  thing  said,  when  the  delente  was 
sent  to  Scotland,  concerning  the  House  of 
Lords  P-^I  do  not  particular^  recollect  whe- 
ther there  was  or  no. 

Did  the  object  of  your  society  extend  far- 
ther  than  the  representation  of  the  people  in 
the  House  of  Commons  P— I  believe  not 

When  did  vou  first  hear,  what  we  have 
heard  a  good  aeal  of  in  this  court,  of  any  arms, 
or  pikes  ?  —I  do  not  particularly  recollect  Ihe 
time ;  it  was  a  few  months  back. 

Just  a  little  before  Mr.  Carnage  was  taken 
up,  was  not  it? — Not  lone  before. 

Do  you  recollect  whetner  ihe  seeiety,  or 
any  part  of  il,  had  been  insulted,  or  ihreafeen^ 
ed?— Yes,  I  recollect  very  well,  the.  society 
had  very  ^eat  apprehensions  of  danj^er  from 
the  opposite  party,  because  the  opposite  party 
had  given  tnem  cause  to  fear,  by  their  re- 
peated threaU  to  the  society,  and  by  the  ill 
tisage  that  some  of  the  members  of  the  society 
hadmet  with  firom  them. 

Do  you  mean,  by  the  opposite  party,  the 
magistrates  f«*No,  by  no  means  tne  magis- 
trates, but  individuals,  who  took  upon  tlienn 
selves  an  authority  which  we  thought  th^ 
hid  Ob  right  to* 


Do  YOU  recollect  whether  that  was  eom- 
pkiBeQof  in  the  society,  and  whether  any 
danger  was  thought  off — It  was  complained 
off  in  the  society,  as  a  thing  tlutt  was  thought 
by  the  society  not  right. 

I  ask  you,  upon  your  most  solemn  oath, 
whether  there  vras  ever  any  thing  passed  in 
the  society,  for  arming  it  as  a  body,  for  an  at* 
tack  upon  the  government  of  the  country? — 
I  am  sensible  ia  whose  presence  I  now  stand, 
and  I  desire  to  speak  the  troth,  the  whole 
tnilb,and  nothing  but  the  truth;  and,  in 
the  presence  of  God,  I  can  solenmlv  affirm, 
upon  m^r  oath,  that  that  never  was  designed, 
never  agiUied,  and,  1  believe,  never  thought 
of  in  the  socie^,  to  arm  as  a  body,  to  attack 
government. 

If  any  such  idea  had  ever  occurred  to  any 
wicked  man,  or  wicked  men,  in  your  society, 
have  vou  reason  to  believe  that  you  should 
have  known  it? — I  should. 

I  do  not  ask  you  what  any  wicked  man,  in 
his  own  private  mind,  might  have  intended, 
but  if  it  had  been  the  object  of  your  society, 
or  any  number  of  them,  do  you  believe  you 
should  have  known  it? — I  believe  I  should. 

Edward  Oahet  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Bower, 

Be  so  good  as  to  remember,  vrhen  you  an- 
swer my  questions,  that  you  have  spoken 
about  the  solemnity  of  your  oath. — ^You  hav^ 
been  a  member  of  the  Sheffield  tSociety,  you 
say,  from  the  year  1791?— I  have. 

Have  you  been  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  proceedings  of  that  society  f — Yes. 

Vou  slated  that,  I  think  ?— Yes. 

Had  you  a'  committee  of  members  of  your 
society,  who  nuinaged  for  the  society  ? — ^Ycs. 

Were  you  a  member  of  that  committee  ?— 
Yes. 

Were  you  there  at  the  time  when  twelve 
members  were  sent,  or  intended  to  be  sent, 
from  the  Constitutional  Society  at  Sheffield, 
to  the  Constitutional  Society  in  London?— I 
never  was  present  when  any  such  thing  vras 
ever  proposed. 

Do  you  not  know,  in  fact,  you  that  were 
intimate  with  all  the  proceedings  of  the  so^ 
clety,  that  twelve  members  were  deputed 
from  Sheffield,  to  be  elected  members  of  thd 
Constitutional  Society,  in  London  ? 

Oake$, — To  be  elected  members  ? 

Mr.  Bower. — Yes  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I 
was  presetit. 

Ifyou  mean  to  turn  any  thing  upon  the 
wordelected, — to  be  sent,  to  have  a  commu- 
nication with  them  ? 

Ototo .— To  be  deputed,  to  be  sent  from  Shef- 
field to  them  P 

Mr.  Bower.— Yes? — ^No,  I  never  was  at  any 
meeting  where  there  was  such  a  proposition 
made, 

Were  they  to  be  associated,  any  of  your 
members  wiUi  the  society  in  London  ? — I  do 
not  know  that  they  were,  in  any  wise,  to  be 
associated  to  them,  any  farther  than  by  cor. 
fespondence* 
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Were  they  then  to  be  anociated  hj  cones- 
pondence  f  »In  order  to  oo-operale  inth  each 
other,  for  the  purposes  I  have  mentioned. 

Were  you  there  then,  when  it  was  agreed, 
or  settled,  that  twelve  roemhers  of  your  so- 
ciety should  be  associated  with  the  London 
society,  for  the  purpose  of  correspondence  ? — 
I  do  not  recollect  whether  I  was  or  not. 

Did  you  never  hear  in  the  committee,  that 
such  a  step  had  been  agreed  upon  f — I  cannot 
particularly  answer  to  that. 

I  beg  yuu  would  recollect  yourself,  whether 
vou  do  not  recollect  that  such  a  circumstance 
happened;  do  you  mean  to  say  it  did  not 
happen } — I  do,  by  no  means,  wish  to  insinu- 
ate that  it  did  not  happen ;  but  I  do  not  re- 
collect whether  there  was  any  such  propost- 
tioo  made. 

Do  you  not  believe  the  fact^  that  such  per- 
sons were  associated  ? — ^I  do  not  t>elieve  that 
there  was. 

Do  you  know,  whether  any  proposal  that 
was  made  about  associating  members  of  your 
society,  came  from  London,  or  was  at  first 
prap<Med  from  Sheffield  t — ^Indeed  I  do  not 
know. 

Did  you  constantly  attend  the  committees  ? 
^~l  did  not. 

•  And  you  never  heard,  either  before  or  after 
such  a  measure,  that  it  had  actually  taken 
place  ?— I  did  not. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £yrc.— Did  jow  com- 
mittee take  your  proceedings  down  in  writing? 
—Sometimes. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre, — Did  they  keep  a 
reeular  account  ?^Not  a  reeular  account 

Mr.  Boovr.— What  are  oecome  of  those 
proceedings  that  were  put  into  writing  at 
those  committees  f — Indeed,  I  am  periectly 
a  stranger  to  them ;  for  at  the  time  the  per- 
sons were  apprehended  and  taken  from  Snef- 
iield  to  London,  I  did  not,  at  that  moment,  or 
at  that  time,  attend  the  committee ;  so  that  I 
cannot  answer  for  any  thing  that  the  commit- 
tee did  in  my  absence. 

In  whose  custody  were  the  proceedings,  that 
were  put  into  writing  usually  kept  T— By  Wil- 
liam Broomhcad. 

You  aaid,  you  expected  your  petitions  would 
be  heard ;  were  you  present,  when  that  reso- 
lution passed  which  we  have  been  talking  of, 
when  it  was  resolved  not  to  petition  pimia- 
ment  any  more  ?— I  was. 

Were  you  present  when  any  letter  was 
written  from  the  Constitutional  Society  at 
Sheffield,  to  the  SociejLy  for  Constitutional  In- 
formation at  London,  respecting  a  radical  re- 
form of  the  country,  the  14th  of  March  1793  ; 
that  is  long  subsequent  to  the  time  of  your 
becoming  a  member  ?— Unless  I  was  to  know 
the  contents  of  the  letter  I  cannot  speak. 

I  will  show  it  you ;  do  you  know  a  man  of 
the  name  of  Samuel  Ashton  ?— Yes. 

Was  be  an  active  member  of  yoar  society  P 
— He  was  at  the  first  period  of  it. 

Up  to  what  period  f — I  do  not  know. 

Where  is  he  now  ?— Indeed  I  do  not  ioqow. 
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Is  he  at  Sbeflieldr— f  appRbend  not;  I 
believe  he  it  somewhere  in  the  cooiitiy. 

Did  he  correspond  with  the  London  Cat^ 
responding  Society,  in  the  name  of  the  She^ 
field  Society  P— Yes. 

Is  tliat  letter  [showing  it  to  the  witness] 
Ashton's  haad-writingr— •!  cannot  answer 
to  it. 

You  must  have  seen  him  write  frequently 
in  the  society  ?-*When  he  was  an  actire 
member  of  the  society,  I  wea  not  an  active 
member. 

Have  you  never  seen  Ash  ton  write,  «ipon 
the  solemn  oath  io  which  you  have  appealed? 
— ^I  never  saw  him  write  any  letter  to  any 
correspondent. 

Have  you  seen  him  write  upon  any  sub- 
ject ?— I  do  not  recollect  whetner  I  have  or 
not;  I  have  seen  him  write,  but  not  to  exa- 
mine his  writing. 

Mr.  Ertkine.'—Ywi  may  take  it  to  be  Asb- 
ton's  hand- writing ;  I  am  going  to  call  a  wii> 
ness  to  prove  Ash  ton's  hand-writing. 

Mr.  Afwer, — What  is  Samuel  Ashton?-*! 
believe  he  was  orginally  a  painter. 

What  is  he  now  f — I  suppose  now  he  has 
obtained  a  patent,  for  the  purpose  of  tanning 
leather. 

You  do  not  know  where  he  is  now  P— I  do 
not 

You  may  look  at  the  contents  of  that  letter, 
and  tell  me,  whether  vou  know  of  that  letter 
being  sent  to  London  r 

[The  witness  leads  the  letter.] 

Now  you  have  read  that  letter ;  upon  yonr 
oath,  do  you  know  of  that  letter  being  sent 
to  London  ? — I  cannot  answer  to  that. 

Do  you  believe  you  did ;  I  will  try  yon 
first  in  that  way,  because  I  advise  you,  that 
we  know  more  of  this  than  you  are  awar  of^ 
and  therefore  be  cautious ;  upon  your  oath,  in 
the  first  place,  do  you  believe,  or  not,  that  it 
was  sent  P— At  the  time  that  thia  letter  was 
wrote,  I  was  not  an  active  member,  nor  ad- 
mitted into  their  meetings. 

Did  you  at  any  time  afler  you  becan^  a 
member,  know  that  that  letter  had  be^n 
written  P-— The  letters  were  not  altogether 
known  to  the  society  at  large :  therefore  I  am 
not  able  to  answer. 

There  is  one  thing  in  which  yon  are  inac- 
curate ;  but  I  do  not  want  to  surprise  you ; 
vou  stated  in  your  examination,  that  you  had 
been  a  member  of  this  socie^  in  1791 ;  this 
letter  is  dated  the  14th  of  March  1701,  and  of 
course  must  be  written  at  the  time  you  were 
a  member  P — Ye». 

Then  thoueh  you  had  been  a  member  from 
179 1  to  Mardi  1799,  you  did  noi  know  of  that 
letter  being  written  P— We  as  a  body,  ap- 
pointed representatives  for  us ;  and  therelbre 
we  entrusted  ti»  them  totnuuaet  our  business, 
as  they  knew  our  views. 

Was  any  teport  ever  made  to  the  society,  of 
what  the  oommittees  had  i)een  doing  P— Yes, 
at  times  there  were. 

About  what  periods;  once  a- 
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months  three  ntontht^  or  at  about  what  inter- 
vals ?^Sometimes  they  were  often  made,  and 
sometimes  not. 

What  was  the  time  that  was  oftenest— was 
it  once  a  week  ?-^No* 

Once  a  fortnight?  . 

Lord  Chief  JusUce  l^'e.-— Had  you  any 
fixed  time  ? — We  had  not 

Mr.  Booer. — Upon  your  oath,  do  you  ever 
lemember  a  report  beinemade  of  the  proceed- 
ings about  the  period  of  the  14th  of  March, 
1799  P— Indeed^  I  am  not  able  to  answer  to 
Ihat ;  I  cannot  recollect. 

You  say,  in  that  letter,  that  it  is  upon  the 
principle  of  the  Bights  of  Man;  had  those 
nooks  been  received  in  your  society  as  the 
priociples  upon  which  you  were  to  act, 
Faine's  Rights  of  Man  P— They  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  society  before  they  were  proved 
to  be  a  libel. 

Your  principles,  however,  that  you  state, 
are  the  right  to  a  thorough  reformation— a 
radical  retorm  of  the  country,  upon  a  system 
consistent  with  the  rights  of  man.  Were  the 
rights  of  man  describe  in  that  book  and  this 
letter  P— 1  do  not  know  whether  this  letter 
tMuticularly  means  the  Ri^ts  of  Man,  as 
particularly  wrote  by  Mr.  Fame. 

Mr. ^fomey  Geniero/.— Read  up  that  sen- 
tence :  «*  If  the  Socie^  for  Constitutional  In- 
formation in  London,  should  vouchsafe  so  far 
to  notice  us,  as  to  enter  into  a  connexion  and 
correspondence  with  us,  it  cannot  fail  of  pro- 
moting honour,  and  addine  strength  to  our 
feeble  endeavours,  and  to  tne  common  cause, 
which  is  the  entire  motive  we  have  in  view.^' 

Mr.  Ertkme, — Begin  at  the  beginning,  and 
read  the  whole  letter. — ^The  gentlemen  of  the 
jury  will  be  so  good  as  to  take  down  the  date 
of  this  letter ;  it  is  the  14th  of  March,  1799. 
•  Mr.  Attorney  Geaenr/— That  is  not  the  let- 
ter we  meant;  but  you  may  read  that 

Mr.  hower, — ^This  is  not  the  paper  that  I  am 
-examining  to ;  but  I  have  no  objection  in  the 
world  to  his  reading  it 

Mr.  Ertkine. — I  nave  no  wish  to  consume 
the  time  of  the  Court ;  I  only  wish  the  jury 
40  take  down  that  date,  the  14th  of  March, 
1799,  because  I  have  a  witness  to  call  in  a  few 
minutes. 

Mr.  jBoflPtfTg — As  vou  desire  to  have  it  read, 
Jet  the  witness  read  it  aloud.  [The  witness 
read  the  letter  aloud.] 

**  Sir;— IlQs  now  anout  four  months  since 
this  society  first  formed  itself  into  a  regular 
body,  then  but  very  few  in  number;  the 
enclosed  will  inform  you  of  their  increase, 
and  which,  is  most  probable,  will  soon  be- 
come very  numerous ;  and  not  only  this  large 
and  Dopuious  town,  but  the  whole  neighbour- 
•hooo,  for  many  miles  round  about,,  have  an 
attentive  eye  upon  us ;  most  of  the  towns 
and  villages,  inaeed,  are  forming  tliemselves 
into  simikr  aasocbtions,  and  strictly  adhere 
to  the  mode  of  copying  aAer  us ;  you  will 
easily  conceive  the  necessity  for  the  leading 
memben  ofthis  body,  lo  pay  strict  attention 


to  good  order  and  regularitv,  and  the  need 
we  have  of  consulting  and  communicating 
with  those  who  are  smoere  friends,  and  able 
advocates  for  the  same  cause ;  for  these  rea- 
sons, we  took  the  liberty  of  writing  to  Mr. 
Home  Tooke,  that  worthy  friend  and  patriot 
for  the  rights  of  the  people,  informing  him 
of  our  earnest  desires  of  entering  into  a  con- 
nexion with  the  society  of  the  same  denomi- 
nation with  ours  in  London :  His  very  obli^« 
ing  and  affectionate  answer  favours  us  witn 
your  address;  In  consequence,  we  have  taken 
the  liberty,  herewith  to  transmit  to  you  some 
resolves,  which  were  passed  at  our  last  meet- 
ings by  the  whole  body;  and  the  committee 
was  charged  with  the  dispatch  of  printing,  and 
forwardine  them  to  you  accordingly,  lor  the 
purpose  of  submitting  them  to  the  considera- 
tion of  your  society,  to  make  such  use  of 
them  as  thev  think  most  prudent 

**  You  will  also  notice  the  Belpar  address ; 
they  applied  to  us,  about  two  montiis  ago,  for 
instructions,  as  to  our  mode  of  conducting, 
&c.  had  not  then  formed  themselves  into 
any  regular  association.  Belpar  is  nearly 
thirty  miles  from  this  place,  in  Derby^ire, 
and  eight  or  ten  miles  from  Derby. 

'*  If  the  Society  for  Constitutional  Informa- 
tion, in  London,  should  vouchsafe  so  far  to 
notice  us,  as  to  enter  into  a  connexion  and 
correspondence  with  us,  it  cannot  fail  of  pro- 
moting honour,  and  adding  strength  to  our 
feeble  -endeavours,  and  to  the  common  cause, 
which  is  the  entire  motive  we  have  in  view. 
I  am,  sir,  with  the  greatest  respect  and  es- 
teem, your  sincere  friend, 

By  order  of  the  committee, 

<<  Sheffield,  «<  SAMUEL  ASHTON, 

14th  March  1793.  Campo-lane." 

**  We  have  taken  the  liberty  of  enclosing  a 
parcel  for  Mr.  Hardy,  in  answer  to  a  letter 
from  him  to  this  society,  requesting  some 
information  concerning  our  method  of  con- 
ducting the  business  we  are  embarked  in,  &c. 
also  informing,  us,  there  are,  in  London,  a 
number  of  mechanics,  shopkeepers,  &c.  form- 
ing themselves  into  a  society,  on  the  broad 
basis  of  the  Rights  of  Man.  You  will  be  so 
oblimng  as  to  let  the  packet  remain  with  you 
until  he  call  for  it,  as  by  this  post  I  have 
wrote  him  thereof.  We  have  given  him  our 
manner  of  proceeding,  from  our  setting  out  to 
this  time,  and  hope  it  may  be  of  some  use ; 
the  improvement  we  are  about  to  adopt  is 
cert^nly  the  best  for  managing  large  bodies, 
as  in  great  and  populous  towns,  viz.  dividing 
them  into  small  oodles  or  meetings  of  ten 
persons  each,  and  those  ten  to  appoint  a  dele- 
gate :  ten  of  these  delegates  form  another 
meeting,  and  so  on,  delegating  from  one 
another,  till  at  last  are  reduced  to  a  proper 
number  fbr  constituting  the  committee,  or 
grand  coimcil. 

'<  Please  to  forward  the  packet  to  Mr. 
Hardy,  as  soon  as  convenient" 

Mr.  Bover.— The  last  letter  waa  p«lt  into 
t 
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your  hand  by  a  iwiiifVf ;  I  would  wish  youlo 
nMMi  this  letter  [giving  the  witness  Another 
letler.}-->lt  is  om  same  date,  the  14th  of 
Morcb.  1799;  Sheffield  Society  forCoostitu- 
tional  f  nformetiODy  to  the  Sode^  for  Consli* 
tvtiooal  Infannation,  in  London. 

Who  is  it  directed  to  on  the  other  side  ?--- 
There  is  no  direction  on  it. 

Mr.  Er$kine,'-li  is  necessary  the  jury 
should  know,  as  you  go  on,  that  this  is  not 
new  natter;  that  it  is  matter  which  has  been 
proved  before. 

Mr.  Bower.— CerUinly — ^Is  that  the  hand* 
writing  of  Mr.  Ashton  ?•*!  cannot  answer  to 
his  hand-writing  in  any  respect. 

Do  you  believe  it  to  be  nis  hand-writing  f 
—I  am  not  acquainted  with  his  hand-writing. 

You  have  seen  him  write?— But  not  to  no- 
^e  his  hand- writing. 

Mr.  Ertkinc-^l  am  going  to  prove  his 
hand-writiogy  as  I  stated  before. 

[The  witness  reads  it  aloud.] 

"  GventlemeD ; — This  Society,  feeling  as 
they  do,  the  grievous  effects  of  the  present  cor* 
rupt  state  delects,  and  abuse  of  our  country ; 
the  great  and  heavy  oppressions  which  the 
common  mass  of  the  people  labour  under,  as 
the  natural  consequence  of  that  corruption  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  being  sensible,  to  a  de* 
groe  of  certainty,  that  the  public  minds,  and 
general  sentiments  of  the  people,  are  deter- 
mined to  obtain,  A  RADICAL  REFORM  OF 
THE  COUNTRY,  as  soon  as  prudence  and 
discretion  will  permit,  believes  it  their  du^  to 
make  use  of  every  prudent  means,  as  far  as 
their  abilities  can  be  extended,  to  obtain  so 
salutary  and  desirable  an  object  as  a  thorough 
reformation  of  our  country.  For  these  rea- 
sons, with  great  deference  and  submission  to 
the  members  of  the  Society  for  Constitutional 
Information  in  London,  we  beg  leave  to  re* 
quest  that  they  will  be  pleased  to  admit  the 
persons  of  the  following  names  annexed  hereto 
as  members  uf  their  society  (they  being  our 
friends,  and  members  of  our  society),  in  order 
that  a  close  connexion  may  be  formed,  and  a 
regular  communication  maintained,  between 
the  two  bodies ;  that,  being  thus  strengthened 
this  society  may  be  better  enabled  to  govern 
itself  with  more  propriety,  and  to  render  assis- 
tance to  their  fellow-citizens  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, and  in  parts  more  remote ;  that 
they,  in  their  turn,  may  extend  useful  know- 
ledge still  ftuther,  from  town  to  village,  and 
from  village  to  town,  until  Uie  whole  nation 
he  suflKcicntly  enlightened,  and  united  in  the 
same  cause,  which  cannot  fail  of  being  the 
case  wherever  the  most  excellent  works  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Paine  find  residence.  I  am, 
^ntlemen,  your  most  respectful  and  sincere 
friend. — By  order  of  the  committee, 

"  SAMUEL  ASHTON, 
Secretary  for  this  society .** 

Mr.  Bower. — In  that  part  where  it  says — 
^  the  people  are  determiiied  to  obtain  a  radi- 
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cal  reform  of  tbaceuvtiy,**  what  word  was  th« 
word  originaUy,  whera  the  word  cmntty  is 
now  F— I  do  not  know ;  it  is  not  intelligiblo. 

Do  ymi  know  bow  those  two  letters  of  the 
same  date  came  to  be  sejU  on  the  same  day  P 
— No,  I  do  not. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  this  letter,  which  I 
have  now  derired  you  to  read,  before  it  was 
written,  or  afierwards  ?— I  do  not  recollect  it. 

Do  you  not  recollect  hearing  of  that  klfeav 
at  all  r— I  do  not. 

That  was  a  letter  then  compoaed  by  the  se* 
cret  committee,  which  never  was  coiumuni-*> 
cated  to  y  ou,  at  least  F 

Oak€9 — By  the  secret  committee  ? 

Mr.  Bo»er.i^By  the  committee  f— It  never 
was. 

It  never  was  communicated,  to  your  kiiow- 
ledgOy  to  the  socie^  ?-^I  do  not  know^  be* 
cause  I  did  not  attend  all  the  society's 
meetings. 

I  ask  whether,  to  your  knowledge,  it  ever 
was  communicated  to  the  society  ? — I  cannot 
answer  to  that. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  JEIfre.«-Do  you  know 
whether  it  was,  or  was  not  ?— I  do  not  know 
whether  it  was,  or  not. 

Mr.  Boarer.— You  say  you  were  present  at 
the  meetins  at  the  Castle-hill  ? — I  was. 

Did  you  near  Yorke's  sfwech  there  ?— Yes. 

llave  you  read  it  since  it  was  printed  ?— 4 
have  not 

Have  you  never  read  his  speech  ?-<-No;  I 
have  not 

Did  you  know  Mr.  Brown  f — ^Yes. 

Was  he  the  editor  of  the  Patriot,  I  meaa 
the  gentleman  sent  as  delesate,  Matthew 
Campbell  Brown  ?— I  do  not  Know. 

Did  you  ever  read  a  paper  at  SheffieM  under 
the  name  of  Uie  Patriot  f 

Oakes, — ^Do  you  mean  a  newspaper,  or  a 
book  which  came  out  in  numbers  ? 

I  l>eUeve  it  came  out  both  ways;  did  you 
ever  read  either  of  them  ?— I  have  read  &^ 
quenlly  the  register,  which  might  contain  ex^ 
tracts  from  the  Patriot,  Mr.  Gale's  register. 

Did  you  read  the  book  that  was  pubUshed 
under  the  title  of  the  Patriot.' — I  lead  seve- 
ral  uf  them. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre, — ^AVhat  was  the 
title  of  the  re^ster?r-The  Sheffield  Register. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre, — A  newspaper, 
published  weekly  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Bower, — ^Look  at  the  resolutions  in  the 
printed  paper  pasted  into  that  book. 

Oakes, — Will  you  give  mo  leave  to  read, 
them  over  t 

Mr.  Er$kine, — ^Do  you  remember  that 
paper  ;  do  you  know  any  thing  of  it  ? — I  csD- 
not  tell. 

Mr.  Bower, — ^Read  it  over  aloud ;  it  ha»- 
been  read  already. 

Mr.  Enkine. — ^That  is  a  veiy  good  reason 
why  he  need  not  read  it  aloud  again. 

(The  witness  read  it  over  to  himself.] 

Mr.  Bover.—- Now,  upon  your  oath,  were 
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those  resolutions,  or  minted  copies  of  them, 
circulated  at  Sheffield  as  the  resolutions  of 
your  society?— Yes;  Ihelievethey  were. 

You  have  seen  them  in  circulation  there ; 
have  vou  not  ?— I  think  so  ? 

Did  you  at  that  time,  or  your  society,  cir- 
culate the  books  which  are  referred  to  in  those 
resolutions — I  mean  this  part,  '*  we  declare 
that  we  have  derived  more  true  knowledge 
from  the  two  works  of  MrJ  Thomas  Paine,  in- 
tituled,Rights  of  Man,  part  the  first  and  second 
than  from  any  other  author  on  the  subject — 
the  practice,  as  well  as  the  principle  of  go- 
vernment, is  laid  down  in  those  works  in  a 
manner  so  clear  and  irresistibly  convincing, 
that  this  society  do  hereby  resolve  to  give 
their  thanks  to  Mr.  Paine  for  his  two  said 
publications,  intituled  Rights  of  Man,  part  the 
first  and  second*'? — ^Never  since  they  were 
proved  to  be  a  libel. 

I  am  not  tallcing  about  their  being  proved 
to  be  a  libel,  but  whether  these  books  were 
circulated  by  your  society,  about  Sheffield,  as 
the  principles  of  government  which  you  had, 
adopted  P— They  were,  before  they  were 
provad  to  be  a  libel. 

Were  tbejr  circulated  by  the  members  of 
your  Society,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shef- 
field, in  very  great  numbers? — ^Indeed  I  can- 
not answer  that. 

Do  you  know  that  they  were  circulated  by 
the  members  of  that  society  at  all  ? — Yes ; 
they  were,  before  they  were  proved  to  be  a 
libel. 

I  beg  it  to  be  understood  that  the  question 
has  nothing  to  do  with  proved  to  be  a  libel ; 
but  were  they  not,  in  fact,  circulated  ? — They 
were  sold  to  various  persons,  both  in  the  town 
and  country. 

By  whom  ;  by  Gale?— ^T  do  not  know  whe- 
ther Gale  sold  any  or  not ;  I  believe  he  did. 

By  whorti,  do  you  know,  were  they  circu- 
lated—were they  circulated  by  the  members 
of  that  society,  to  your  knowledge? — Yes. 

Who  was  this  David  Martin,  who  signs 
those  resolutions  as  chairman  of  ^rour  commit- 
tee ? — He  was  not  constantly  chairman. 

Was  he,  at  the  time  those  resolutions  pas- 
aed  ? — I  do  n6t  know  that  I  was  present  when 
they  were  passed. 

Did  you  not  know  the  time  till  I  asked  you 
to  the  time  now  P — Yes ;  I  knew  they  were 
circulated  as  such. 

Did  you  not  know  he  was  chairman  ? — I 
knew  it  by  his  name  being  to  the  minutes. 

How  many  members  had  you  about  this 
time  in  the  Constitutional  Society  ?— I  do  not 
know. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  you  do  not  know 
whether  there  were  twenty-five  hundred,  or 
ten  thousand  ? — I  cannot  answer  to  the  par** 
ticular  number  of  the  society. 

As  near  as  yoh  can?— I  do  not  wish  to 
speak  any  thing  but  the  truth. 

As  near  as  you  can  ? 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre.— Give  short;  clear 
distinct  answers;  that  is  the  way  to  convince 
everybody  that  you  speak  the  truth. 
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Mr.  JBrifeine.— They  are  asking  the  number 
of  members,  at  a  distmct  period  of  time,  in  a 
society  the  numbers  of  which  were  fluc- 
tuating. 

Mr.  Bower. — About  how  many  ? — ^Probably 
there  might  be  about  two  hundred. 

How  came  you  to  say,  in  your  resolutions, 
that  they  were  increased  to  nearly  two  thou- 
sand, if  they  were  only  two  hundred? — ^There 
were  many  that  were  friends  to  the  plans  that 
we  were  proposing  and  adopting,  that  were 
not  regularly  entered  into  the  society  as 
members. 

You  begin  by  stating,  *  This  societv,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  the  manufacturers  of  Sheffield, 
began  about  four  months  ago,  and  is  already 
increased  to  nearly  two  thousand  members, 
and  is  daily  increasing  ;**  was  not  that  fifteen, 
sixteen,  or  eijghteen  hundred  more  than  you 
had  at  the  time  ? — Probably  that  miight  be 
taken  from  the  number  of  people  that  attended 
the  meeting  at  that  time. 

Did  people  attend  the  meetings  who  were 
not  members  ? — ^Yes,  at  the  first  oe^nning. 

Had  you  any  meeting  at  which  five  hun- 
dred persons  were  got  together,  before  the 
month  of  March,  179S  ?— I  believe  there 
were. 

I  observed,  when  you  were  examined,  you 
sud  you  had  no  intention  to  attack  govern- 
ment ;  what  did  you  mean  that  you  had  no 
intention  to  attack  government;  if  govern- 
ment had  attacked  you,  and  dispersed  you, 
what  were  you  to  do? — We  had  no  designs  at 
all  to  attack  government  by  force  of  arms. 

Supposing  government  had  attempted  to 
disperse  you? — ^We  should  have  submitted 
to  It. 

You  do  not  know,  you  said,  whether  there 
was  any  intention  at  all  about  altering  the  House 
of  Lords,  or  about  the  House  of  Loirds  in  any 
respect  ? — ^We  expected  a  fair  and  equal  re- 
presentation in  the  House  of  Commons ;  that 
if  there  were  anv  corruptions  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  that  a  relormation  of  that  would  follow 
of  course. 

Then,  after  all  you  have  stated  to  me  of 
those  resolutions,  and  those  works  you  have 
before  stated,  you  mean  now  to  state  that 
your  idea  was  a  mere  reform  by  petition  to 
parliament,  and  nothing  more  ? — It  vras. 

Was  Martin,  the  person  who  signed  this, 
the  last  witness  ? — Yes. 

Edward  Oakes  re-examined  by  Mr.  Enkine^ 

You  saidy  when  vou  had  obtained  an  equal 
representation  in  tlie  House  of  Commons,  if 
there  was  any  corruption  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  a  reformation  there  would  follow  of 
course— do  you  mean  ^t  that  would  follow, 
in  conseauence  of  an  act  of  parliament  made 
by  the  King,  the  Lcurds,  and  th^  House  of 
Commons^  restored  to  its  puriQr,  as  you 
wished  it?— >Yes. 

Mr.  Bower, — That  is  a  leading  question. 

Mr.  Erskine, — ^Though  there  was  no  fixed 
time  for  your  committee's  reporting  what 
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paned  before  them,  whether  reports  were 
not  made  from  time  to  time,  and  all  the  pro- 
ceedioga  published  ia  the  papers  ?— I  believe 
there  were. 

Was  there  anv  concealment  of  what  you 
did  ? — ^I  believe  tnere  was  not. 

Were  not  the  letters,  which  you  have  heard 
read  in  court  here,  from  time  to  time,  printed 
in  the  newspapers  at  the  time? — I  cannot 
answer  for  that. 

But  did  you  not  advertise  freouently  in  the 
newspapers,  the  proceedings  ana  letters  that 
you  bad  ? — I  believe  Uic  proceedings  of  the 
society  were,  in  general,  published  in  the 
newspapers. 

Mr.  Sovrr.— Did  that  book,  called  the  Pa- 
triot, come  out  about  the  same  time  as  the 
newspaper  ? — The  newspapers  came  out  long 
before  the  Patriot. 

Mr.  Daniel  SCuart  called  agam. 

Mr.  Erskine. — I  call  this  gentleman,  who 
has  been  examined  before,  in  consequence  of 
the  evidence  which  your  lordship  has  now 
been  attending  to ;  this  gentleman  is  secre- 
tary to  the  Friends  of  tlie  People,  in  Frith- 
street,  London,  whose  proceedings  are  before 
tho  Court.  Have  you  any  letter  from  the 
Sheffield  Society,  signed  Samuel  Ashton  ? — I 
have,  [produces  it.j 

liad  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  Peo- 
ple, at  that  time,  published  their  Declaration; 
I  call  it  our  Declaration,  being  myself  a  mem- 
ber of  that  society  ? — Yes,  they  had. 

Mr.  Law.^  What  is  the  date  ? 

Mr.  Ertkinf.'—The  14th  of  May,  lT9a. 
At  what  time  did  the  Society  of  the  Friends 
of  the  People  first  institute  themselves,  and 
publish  tneir  Declaration;  have  you  one 
about  you } — I  have ;  here — [producing  it]-~ 
it  is  the  proceedings  of  the  society,  printed 
under  my  own  inspection. 

Does  this  letter  refer  to  this  address  ? — ^It 
does. 

Mr.  Ertkint. — We  will  read  the  letter  first, 
and  then  the  address. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £yre.  —  What  is  the 
date  of  the  Declaration  you  speak  of? 

Mr.  Erskine,— The  title  of  it  is—"  A  De- 
claration, agreed  to  on  the  11th  of  April,  1799, 
by  the  Society,  intituled.  The  Friends  of  the 
People,  associated  for  the  pur;pose  of  obtain- 
ing a  Parliamentary  Reform."  , 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre.  —  When  pub- 
lished? 

Mr.  Stuart. — Very  soon  after. 

Mr.  Erskine. — It  was  transmitted  to  Ash- 
ton ;  and  this  letter  is  the  answer  of  Ashton 
upon  the  receipt  of  it. 

[It  was  read  by  Mr.  Erskine.] 

'<  DECLARATION,  agreed  to  on  the  11th 
of  April,  1799,  by  the  Society,  entitled, 
Thb  Friends  of  toe  People,  associated 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  Parliamem- 
TART  Reform. 

"  A  number  of  persons,  having  seriously 
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reviewed  and  conudered  the  actual  situation 
of  public  affiurs,  and  state  of  the  kingdom, 
and  having  communicated  to  each  other  their 
opinions  on  these  subjects,  liave  agreed  and 
determined  to  institute  a  society,  fur  the  pur- 
pose of  proposing  to  parliament  and  to  the 
countn',  and  uf  promoting,  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power,  the  following  constitutional  ob- 
jects, making  the  preservation  of  the  consti- 
tution, on  its  true  principles,  the  foundation 
of  all  their  proceedings. 

'*  First,  lo  restore  the  freedom  of  election^ 
and  a  more  equal  representation  of  the  peo- 
ple in  parliament. 

'*  Secondly,  To  secure  to  the  people  a  mora 
frequent  exercise  of  their  right  of  electing 
their  representaUves. 

**  The  persons  who  have  signed  their  names 
to  this  agreement,  think,  that  these  two  fbn- 
damental  measures,  will  fiunisb  the  power 
and  the  means  of  correcting  the  abuses,  which 
appear  to  them  to  have  arisen  firom  a  neglect 
of  the  acknowledged  principles  of  the  coi^ 
stitution,  and  of  accompUshmg  those  subor- 
dinate objects  of  reform,  which  they  deem  to 
be  essential  to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and 
to  the  good  government  of  the  kingdom. 

"  Signed  by 

'<  Charles  Grey,  esq  ,  M.  P.;  hon.  Thomas 
Maitland,  M.  P. ;  George  Rous,  esq. ;  Wil- 
liam Cuoinghame,  esq.;  John  Tweddell,- 
esq.;  earl  of  Lauderdale,  NicolU  Uayns- 
ford,  esq. ;  James  Mackintosh,  esq. ;  Tho- 
mas Christie,  esq.;  Malcolm  Laine,  es^. ; 
right  hon.  lord  Kmnaird,James  Ardidekin, 
esq. ;  William  Harwood,  esq. ;  David  God- 
frey, esq.;  Hiegins  Eden,  esq.;  Philip 
Francis,  esq,  mTp.  ;  Charles  Goring,  esq.; 
Mr.  Serjeant  Bond,  William  Lushmgton, 
esq.;  Samuel  Rogers,  esq.;  Peregrine 
Dealtry,  eso. ;  R.  B.  Sheridan,  esq.  M.  P. ; 
W il liam  Fullarton,  esq . ;  Norman  Macleod, 
esq.  M.  P. ;  James  Losh,  esq. ;  Mr.  Alder- 
man Sawbridge,  M.  P.;  Richard  WeM, 
esq.;  John Claridge, esq.;  John  Wharton, 
esq  ,  M.  P. ;  James  Martin,  esq.,  M.  P. ; 
William  Smithy  esq.,  M.  P. ;  John  Hur- 
ford  Stone,  esq.;  W.  li.  Laimbton,  esq., 
M.  P.;  John  Godfrey,  esq.;  George Tier- 
ney,  ^.;  Arthur  Piggott,  esq.;  J.  B. 
Church,  esq.,  M.  P. ;  Gilbert  Ironside,  esq. ; 
T.  B.  Hollis,  esq.;  S.  Wliitbread,  jun. 
esq.,  M.  P. ;  sir  J.  Throckmorton,  hart. ; 
M.  A.  Taylor,  esq.,  M.  P. ;  William  Bre- 
ton,  esq. 

Mr.  Attorney  Central,  —  Is  that  the  Mr. 
Breton,  whose  name  occurs  in  the  account  of 
the  proceedings  at  Chalk  Farm } 

Mr.  Stnart. — Yes,  that  is  the  same  Mr. 
Breton. 

# 

Thomas  Rogers,  esq. ;  hon.  Thomas  Ers- 
kine, M.  P. 

Mr.  Erskine, — Meaning  me,  gentlemen. 

B.  Knight,  esq.;  Thomas  Thompson,  esq. 
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M.  P.;  Gblooel  TarletoD,  M.  P.;   Johd 
Scotty  esq.,  M.  P. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — Thalia  not  me, 
^ntlcmen. 

Mr.  Enkine. — ^This  genUeman  is  not  John 
Scott,  esa .  but  sir  John  Scott ;  they  al«  both 
▼ery  gooa  men,  gentlemen. 

sir  Bellingham  Graham,  hart,  George 
Byng,  esq.,  M.  P. ;  John  Cartwright,  esq. ; 
Jeremiah  Batlev,  esq. ;  Ralph  Carr,  jun. 
esq. ;  Ralph  Mifbanke,  esq.,  M.  P. ;  Henry 
Howard, esq  ;  B.  £.  Howard,  esq.;  £.  B. 
Clive,  esq. ;  Henry  Howard,  esq.,  M.  P. ; 
John  Leach,  esq.;  John  Nicholls,  esq.; 
Joseph  Richardson,  esq.;  JohnTowgood, 
esq. ;  William  Chisholm,  esq. ;  John  Fa- 
sakerley,  esq. ;  Richard  S.  Miles,  esq.,  M. 
P.;  Samuel  Shore,  esq.;  Samuel  shore, 
^n.  esq.;  Charles  Warren,  esq.  Long 
Kingsman,  esq.;  Edward  Jeremiah  Cur* 
teis,  esq. ;  Samuel  Long,  esq.,  M.  P. ;  John 
Bourdieu,  esq.;  T.  B.  Rous,  esq.;  D. 
CBrycn,  esq.;  J.  Lodge  Batley,  esq.; 
James   West,   esq. ;    Richard   Carpenter 
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non.  jonn  Liougias,  rev.  ur.  liippis,  James 
Jacquc,  esq. ;  Francis  Love  Becicford,  esq. ; 
Adam  Walker,  esq. ;  Richard  Sharp,  esq.; 


rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Towers,  John  FumcU  Tuf- 
fen,  esq. ;  John  Clerk,  esq. ;  Thomas  Bell, 
esq.;  John  Wilson, esq. ;  Andrew  Stirling, 
esq. ;  Richard  Heavisiae,  esq. ;  Mr.  Alder- 
man Coombe,  Robert  Merry,  esq. ;  George 

.  Shum,  esq. ;  J.  G.  Lemaistre,  esq. ;  James 
Perry,  esq.;  Henry  CfifiTord,  esq.;  John 
CrooKsbanks,  esq. ;  John  Pratt,  esq. ;  W. 
Maxwell,  esq. ;  T.  Hill,  esq. ;  J.  C.  Bentley. 
esq.;  Thomas   Bell,  jun.  esq.;   Richard 

-  Wilson,  esq.;  Mr.  J.  Jarvis, t .  F.  Ward, 
esq. ;  rev.  C.  Powlett,  William  White,  esq. ; 
T.  Holt  White,  esq,;  W.  Stone,  esq.; 
Joshua  Grigby,  esq. ;  Robert  Aitkeu,  esq.; 
Joseph  Spurrel,  esq. ;  Thomas  Nevill,esq.; 
T.  Rutt,  esq. ;  Robert  Slade,  esq. ;  Francis 
Kemble,  esq. ;  William  Sharp,  eso. ;  John 

.  Barnes,  esq. ;  Joseph  Ruse,  esq. ;  T.  Gor- 
don, esq.;  Mr.  J.  Griffin,  Mr.  Edward 
Hall,  William  Bosvilic,  esq.;  John  Red- 
roan,  esq. ;  J.  Philips,  esq. ;  J.  Porter,  esq. ; 
J.  B.  Gawler,  esq. ;  rev.  J.  C.  Banks,  Bertie 
Greatbeed,  esq.;  Thomas  Crookenden, 
esq.;  Benjamin  Bakcwell,  esq.;  cok>nel 
Hastings,  D.  E.  Macdonald,  esq. 

^Non-resident  members  who  have  signed 
the  Declaration. 

^  Right  hon.  the  earl  of  Buchan,  Scotland ; 
sir  J.  £.  Swinburne,  hart.,  Nortbumben- 
land;  Professor  Millar,  Glasgow;  G.Lloyd, 
esq.,  Suffolk ;  W.  Belsham,  esq.,  Bedford ; 
Capel  Loft,  esq.,  Sufiblk ;  W.  Davy,  esq., 
Devonshire ;  James Milneis, esq,,  Yorkshire; 
Robert  Monteith,  esq.,  Glaseow;  J.Richard- 
son, esq.,  Glasgow ;  J.  Losh,  esq.,  Cumber- 
land; J.  Qrigby,  jun.^  esq.,  Suffolk. 
VOL.  XXIV. 


''Right  honourable  lord  Ktnnurd,   Georg« 

Tierney,  esq." 

Mr.  Ertkine,  to  Mr.  Stuart, — ^The  objects 
of  our  society  being  communicated  in  this 
manner,  did  you  receive  this  letter  ?— I  did. 
Our  declaration  was  published  about  the  end 
of  April,  in  all  the  newspapers ;  and  this  let- 
ter came  from  Sheffiela,  m  consequence  of 
their  having  seen  that  in  the  newspaper;  it 
is  dated  the  14th  of  Mav. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.^-'Do  you  know  Ash- 
ton's  hand-wnting  ? — I  never  saw  him  write ; 
he  called  upon  me  in  Frith-streer,  about  that 
letter. 

Mr.  Attorn^  General.  —  Your  lordships 
will  permit  roe  just  to  mention  that  it  is  tne 
same  hand-writmg  as  a  letter  of  the  S6th  of 
May,  which  has  been  read  from  Ashton,  at 
Sheffield,  to  the  Constitutional  Society  in 
Londoby  relative  to  this  very  proceeding. 

[It  was  read.] 

**  Committee  of  the  Societv  for  Constitutional 
Information,  at  Sheffield,  to  the  Committee 
of  the  honourable  Society,  entitled,  the 
Friends  of  the  People,  in  London. 

"  Gentlemen ;— It  is  with  infinite  pleasure 
we  have  read  and  considered  your  Address 
and  Declaration,  from  your  pneral  meeting, 
9dth  of  April  last ;  the  principles  therein  set 
forth,  by  so  large  a  body  of  the  most  respect- 
able and  worthy  characters,  is  a  sufficient  tes- 
timonv  and  confirmation  to  us,  that  so  bo« 
noucable  a  society,  by  signalizing  themselves 
in  support  of  the  laudabte  and  general  cause 
of  the  community,  will  render  themselves 
most  truly  worthy  of  that  high  and  benevo- 
lent appellation,  hj  which  they  are  i^ready 
known  to  us,  the  Friends  of  the  People. 

**  Your  sentiments,  your  motives,  and 
your  plan  of  obtaining  a  reform  of  the 
abuses  of  govemraeot,  are  perfectly  in  unison 
with  our  ideas.  It  is  our  business  (to 
which  we  have  always  confined  our  endea- 
vours) to  instruct  the  people,  in  a  temperate 
and  peaceable  manner,  the  necessity  of  such 
a  rerorm  as  vou  point  out ;  but  have  never 
yet  attempted  to  adopt,  or  point  out  any  par- 
ticular mode  of  obtaining  it,  farther  than  vou 
will  observe  by  the  enclosed ;  believing  tnat, 
in  due  tioM,  men  of  .more  respectable  charac- 
ters, and  gx^  abilities,  woula  step  forward ; 
to  such  we  have  always  had  an  eye,  and  upon 
such  we  have  ever  meant  to  rely  for  our  go- 
vernment, and  the  adoption  of  the  most 
eligible  plan  of  a  more  free  and  equal  repre- 
sentation in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
removal  of  the  great  abuses  and  impositions, 
by  measures  altogether  inadequate  to  the  in- 
terest  and  welfare  of  the  nation  in  general, 
and  to  the  mechanical  and  laborious  part  of 
the  community  in  particular. 

'*  It  is,  therefore,  with  the  highest  degree 
of  satisfaction  thai  we  behold  su^i  a  lespect* 
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able  body  stepping  forward  ia  so  laudable,  so 
just,  and  so  good  a  cause;  you  have  our 
warraest  wishes,  smoerebt  thai^s,  add  asnifed 
endeavours  of  supporting  it,  lo  the  best  of  our 
abilities,  in  a  rational  and  peaceable  way.  It 
9ur  duty,  and  it  wilt  ever  claim  our  atten- 
on,  strictly  to  adhere  to,  maintain,  and  be 

SQverned  by,  the  principles  laid  down  in  your 
'eclaration,  notwithstanding  the  gross  and 
fallacious  insinuations  of  the  enemies  of 
justice  and  equity.  We  are  assured  that  no 
honest  man,  being  acquainted  with  our  prin- 
ciples, would  have  attempted  to  declare  in  the 
House,    *  That  the  design  of  these  aasocia- 

*  oons  is  completely  to  overturn  the  constitu- 

*  Uon,  &c.'    And  we  are  sorry  that  Mr.  Baker 
was  under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  ex- 
plaining in  answer  to  such  gross  assertions, 
without  having  it  in  his  power  to  speak  with 
precision  to  the  principles  and  design  of  this 
and  the  simitar  societies,  and  to  have  united 
them  with  your's  in  his  explanation.     For 
this,  and  similar  reasons,  we  arc  induced  to 
take  the  liberty  of  troubling  you  with  the 
^ve  and  following  sketch  :*--Our  associating. 
or  Ucket  members,  are  now  about  3,400 ;  yet 
we  have  the  satisfaction,  with  truth,  to  affirm, 
that  not  the  least  disorder,  or  confusion,  hath 
made  its  appearance  amongst  us ;  all  b  unani- 
mity, peace,  and  concord.    As  our  members 
increase,  the  uomber  of  meeting  pkces  are 
incraastd  in  proportion,  so  as  not  to  exceed  at 
most  thirty  members  at  one  place.    All  the 
circular  meetings  arc  hdd  once  &  fortnight, 
on  the  sane  evening ;  our  general  meeting  it 
beki  once  a  month,  at  three  di£Eerciit  homes, 
<m  the  mme  day,  generally  very  crowded,  vet 
good  order  and  regularity  ia  stiidty  attenaed 
to : — tmd  we  doum  not,  but  what  has  been 
suggested  to  be  imnossible,  will  be  fully  mani- 
fested to)  be  not  only  practicaUe,  but  easy  to 
accomplish,  vis.  to  mtroduee  useful  know- 
ledge, good  order,  and  regularity,  into  the 
minds  and  morals  of  the  common,  or  lower 
orders  of  the  people. 

^  We  are  perfectly  satisfied  of  the  integrity 
aad  abilities  of  those  respectahle  characters 
who  constitute  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of 
the  People,  bul  if  we  may  presume  to  lay 
before  them  some  thoughts,  we  have  had,  re- 
specting what  method  would  be  best  to  adopt 
for  obtaining  the  general  sense  of  the  nation, 
before  the  proposed  motion  in  the  next  session 
of  parliament  takes  place,  we  beg  leave,  with 
great  deference  to  that  honourable  society,  to 
aibmit  the  following  to  their  superior  judg- 
ment ;  we  believe,  the  most  likely  and  effec- 
toial  plan  will  be  to  establish  a  convention  in 
LoBOon,  by  deputies  from  each  county,  or 
district,  by  which  means  the  sentiments  of 
the  nation  may  be  obtained  without  any  Con- 
xion or  disorder. 

^  Looking  up  to  the  Friends  of  the  People  as 
our  leaders,  and  directors,  in  the  great  and  no* 
cessary  business,  we  shall  be  tuippy,  and 
esteem  it  a  great  favour,  to  receive  any  com- 
muniratian  which  th<7  may  voodimfe  to 


&vour  us  with.— I  have  the  heneur  to  be, 

with   much   esteem,    your   very   respectful 
friend,  (by  order  of  the  committee) 

«  SAMUEL  ASUTON,  Secretary.  . 
^  Carapo-lane,  Sheffield.*' 
«  Sheffield,  May  14,  I7d«." 

(Addressed)  **  To  the  chairma*  of 
the  committee  of  the  Friends  of 
the  People^  at  the  apartments  of 
the  committee,  No.  59,  Frith- 
street,  Soho,  London." 


Mr.  JBrdbfie.^I  cannot  speak  from  mj 
own  recollection,  but  I  take  for  granted,  that: 
on  receiving  such  a  letter  as  tha^  the  society 
of  the  Friends  of  the  Peo^e  sent  aU  answer  F 
— ^They  did. 

Did  any  reply  come  to  that  answer  2— It 
did. 

Of  coarse,  in  order  to  introduee  the  reply, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  read  first  the  answer  of 
the  society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People.-^ 
Gentlemen,  this  is  in  the  year  179S ;  after  the 
motion  in  the  House  of  Commona,  die  Society 
of  the  Friends  of  the  People  passed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  all  the  societies  in  the  kingdom, 
that  bad  assisted  in  procuring  petitioBS  to  the 
House  of  Commons  upon  that  measure,  thnt 
is  a  letter  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the 
vote  of  thanks,  and  the  sentiments  of  the 
people,  at  Sheffield,  upon  it— Have  you  got 
one  from  Norwich,  of  the  10th  of  SeptemDer^ 
1792  f — I  have  it  here  [producing  it] 

Mr.  £fifcifK.— This  is  the  answer  sent  to 
that  letter,  is  it  f — Yes. 

Was  it  signed  by  Mr.  Grey  ?— It  was ;  Mr. 
Grey  was  in  the  chair  of  the  committee  that 
day ;  I  carried  the  answer  to  him,  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  after  I  had  copied  it  out 
fair,  he  signed  it,  and  I  put  it  into  the  poet. 

One  of  the  Jury. — Have  you  the  reply?— I 
have  it  not  here,  but  it  was  approving  very 
much  of  the  answer. 

[It  vras  read.] 

^  No,  39,  Frith^reei,  loiid^. 
May  94,  179t. 

**  Sir; — ^We  beg  leave  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  letter,  of  the  14th  instant,  end 
to  return  you  our  thanks  for  a  confidcsioe 
which,  we  trust,  our  future  conduct  will  merit 
from  our  country. 

^  We  have  received  sincere  pleasure,  not 
only  from  the  finn  and  virtuous  tone  in  which 
you  have  spoken  your  principles,  but  from  the 
wise  and  temperate  manner  in  which  yo« 
have  limited  their  application  to  practice.—* 
We  rejoice    *  that  our  sentiments^  our  nKh 

*  tives,  and  our  plans  of  reform  are  perfectly  in 

*  unison  with  your  ideas.'  The  great  body  of 
the   people  corresponding  to  such    *  sentW 

*  ments*  will  equally  confound  the  two  oppoaito 
claraes  of  enemies  to  the  public  weal ;  that  it 
will  defeat  the  hopes  of  those  who  would  dupe 
the  people  into  tumult,  and  that  it  will  silenoe 
the  slanders  of  those  advocates  of  corruptbo, 
who  have  laboured  lo  render  the  cause  of 
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Sterty  odbns'tml  ternble  ttt  all  good  citizent, 
l>jr  confounding  it  with  priodples  of  anarcfaj, 
ond  by  loading  it  with  the  obloquy  of  |Mro- 
Tdkingtml  ODntnotion,  and  of  nmogering 
the  destnictkm  of  a  coottitution  justly  re- 
nowned for  the  freedom  and  hafypineBS  whidi 
4i  has  90  long  bestowed .  You  are  pleased  to 
»y  tfami  '  you  look  up  to  the  Friends  of  the 

*  Beof^  as  your  leaden  and  directors  in  tiiis 
*•  mat  business :'  authoriied  as  we  feel  our- 
selves by  this  proffered  guidaiioe,  and  by  that 
harsBony  of  setithnenty  which  from  the  tenor 
«f  ywir  letter,  we  must  suppose  to  exist  be- 
tween yon  and  ourtelfes)  peraiit  us  to  lay  be- 
ibre  yoa  9Mm  ideas  which  are  dictated  by 
asal  for  ottr  sommon  cease.  The  cause  of 
Mbcrty  can  never  be  eadangmd  by  the  assault 
i>f  its  ansaies^  bat  nisy  sometimes  be  exposed 
hy  tiie  indiscretion  iMf  its  Mends ;  its  pritt^ 
cipies  are  bonded  on  impregnable  reason, 
and  its  enemies  are,  therefore,  too  dexterous 
directly  to  attack  them.  It  is  not  against  the 
teasoomgs  of  the  champions  of  corruption 
(for  they  have  produced  nbne),  but  it  is  a^nsl 
their  craf\  and  their  misrepresentation  that 
we  have  found  it  necessary  to  defend  ous- 
adveS  bv  the  wariness  of  our  language  and 
our  conduct.  A  similar  wariness,'  as  te  as 
the  authority  of  our  ofjinton  can  extend,  we 
must  counsel  all  societies  associated  on  simi- 
lar principles,  for  the  aecoteplishment  of  the 
sama  ol^ed,  to  preserve ;  accused  as  they  are, 
in  common  with  ourselves,  of  meditating  one 
object  and  hoiding  forth  another,  of  seducing 
the  people  by  a  measure  so  specious  and  sahi« 
taty  as  muiiamantary  reform,  into  other  mea* 
sures  or  despemto  tendency  and  undefinable 
extent,  we  can  only  advise  them  to  follow 
our  example  in  honestly,  and  solemnly  de- 
tlaring  that  *  they  make  the  preservation  of 

*  the  Gonstitotion,  on  its  true  principles,  the 

*  foundation  of  all  their  proceedings'  and  the 
nsaasure  of  all  their  reforms. — Language  thus 
explicit  will  efiectually  combat  misrepresen- 
tations to  which,  perhaps,  ardent  indiscretion 
may  have  sometimes  fornished  pretext<i.  An 
early  declaration  of  these  opinioDS,  which  we 
sincerely  believe  you  to  entertain,  willcon- 
eUiate  many  to  the  cause  of  a  reform  who  are 
now  held  in  honest  neutrality  by  their  fears. 
The  friends  of  order,  idflcr  such  a  declamtion, 
justified  by  consistent  conduct,  will  be  no 
isnger  driven  to  seek  refuge  from  anarehy  in 
Ihe  bosom  of  corruption.  The  interested 
supporters  of  the  present  abuses  will  thus  be 
disarmed,  fMr  it  is  only  by  confounding  reform 
with  commotion,  and  corruption  with  the 
British  constitution,  that  th^y  are  enabled  to 

eong  and  to  defond  their  usurpations.  All 
lal^oage,  as  you  will  perceive  from  the 
proceemn^s  which  we  transmit  to  you,  has 
Mtli  eautious,  tJecause  ail  our4riews  are  mo- 
derate;— we  are  persuaded  that  you  have  a 
airalar  moderation  of  views^  and  we  earnestly 
6xhort  you  to  a  similar  caution  in  language. 

^  It  IS  only,  indeed,  with  Societies,  who 
express  the  same  asovemilion  6f  priticipks, 


and  adopt  the  same  wariness  of  language^ 
that  this  society  can  entertain  any  correspon- 
dence, or  promise  any  co-operation  ;Ve  have 
publicly  disclaimed  what  we  condemn,  as 
well  as  avowed  our  ml  object,  and  on  an 
occasion  unsought  for  by  us.  In  conformity 
with  this  principle  we  have  been  compelled 
to  decline  all  intercourse  with  the  Society  for 
Constitotional  Informrtion  in  London;  for 
though  we  never  wish  to  attack,  nor  pretend 
to  dictate,  we  are  certainly  entitled  to  decline 
all  intercourse  with  men  whose  views  and 
principles  appear  to  us  iiteooncileable  with 
ours. 

*'On  the  particular  measure  which  yoa 
suggest  for  CDliectinK  the  opinion  of  the  peo«> 
pie  on  toe  subject  m  reform,  we  do  not  feel 
ourselves  yet  prepared  to  decide;  in  a  more 
advanced  stage  of  the  buauiess  it  may  become 
very  fit  matter  for  delibemtiDB. 

'<  Permit  us,  sir,  to  conclude  with  congra- 
tulating you,  and  congratulating  our  eoun-« 
try,  on  the  sidmirable  principles  which  your 
letter  contuns,  and  on  tiw  intrepid  mooen^ 
tion  which  it  entitles  us  to  expect  (rom  you : 
you  will  deprive  our  enemies  of  evary  pretext 
for  counterfeitiitg  alarms  which  tiiey  do  net 
fed,  and  of  evefy  opportunity  to  defeat  our 
measures  by  caiumoiatiua  our  intentioM« 
(Ls  name,  and  by  order  of  Sie  committee,) 
(Signed)       «  C.  Orsy,  chairman. 

^  To  Samuel  Ashton,  esq.  secre- 
tary to  the  Society  for  Consti^ 
tutional  Information,  in  Shef- 
field.'' 

Mr.  JSaikine, — ^Have  you  any  letter  re- 
ceived from  the  Hertfordshire  Society?— -Yes. 

Is  that  the  letter?  [showing  it  to  the  wit^ 
ness.]— This  is  the  letteri  dated  October  let. 

Was  it  read  to  the  Society  ?^It  was. 

Mr.  £rf^'fie.^The  elerk  will  now  read  this 
letter. 

Mr.  Jf^emey  Oeiisra/.— We  have  not 
named  that  Society. 

Mr.  £ri/ciiie.i — I  do  not  give  up  my  right 
to  read  it.    I  will  argue  it  by-and-by. 

Mr.  Daniel  Stuart,  cross-exammed  by  Mr.. 
Attorney  General, 

The  letter  that  has  last  been  read  you  say 
you  took  to  Mr.  Grey  to  be  signed  ? — ^Yes. 

It  was  signed  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  send  the  letter  by  the  post,  or  de- 
liver it  yourself  to  Mr.  AShton  ?— I  sent  it  by 
tlie  post  to  Sheffield. 

Did  you  know  Mr.  Ashton?— Not  perso* 
nally  then. 

Do  you  know  what  Mr.  Ashton  is? — ^Tes; 
a  currier,  or  tanner,  I  believe. 

What  was  he  at  that  time  ?— I  suppose  iti 
the  »ame  business,  I  have  no  doutyt  he  was. 

I  see  you  direct  to  Samuel  Ashton,  esq.? — 
Yes. 

That  I  suppose  vms  a  tboughlof  your  own? 
—It  was  lioti 
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Bj  whose  direction  did  you  <firect  it  to 
Samuel  AshtoD,  esq.? — By  the  direction  of 
the  oontmittee. 

Did  any  of  them  know  Mr.  Aahion's  situa- 
tion in  hfe  ? — I  believe  none  of  them  knew 
3ilr.  A&hton  at  that  time. 

You  told  us  the  other  day,  when  you  were 
here,  that  you  did  not  know  that  Mr.  Hardy 
had  been  an  associated  member  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Society?--!  did  not. 

You  see  your  letter  is  of  the  24th  of  May  ? 
— Yes. 

Do  you  knowy  that  the  same  Mr.  Ashlon, 
upon  the  96th  of  the  same  month,  wrote  to 
the  Constitutional  Society,  in  London,  a 
letter,  which  I  hold  now  in  my  hand,  stating, 
that  he  had  received  your  moderate  letter, 
the  letter  of  the  Friends  of  the  People;  and 
stating,  to  that  Society,  that,  as  your  princi- 
ples were  not  according  to  the  rigbtaot  roan, 
the  SheiHeld  Society  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  you,  eioept  so  far  as  Uie  Constitu- 
tional Society  would  afterwards  permit  f — I 
never  heard  of  such  a  letter  before. 

Have  you  had  anv  communication  with  Mr. 
Ashton  since  ?-^About  a  twelvemonth  ago 
Mr.  Ashton  was  in  town,  and  called  upon  me. 

A  short  time  previous  to  this,  I  think  about 
the  27lh  of  March,  your  Society,  the  Friends 
of  tlie  People,  had  expressed  their  reasons  for 
having  nothing  to  do  with  the  Constitutional 
Society ;  and  bad  stated  to  them,  Uiat  the v 
would  have  no  more  correspondence  with 
them?— I  think  that  was  about  the  be^n- 
ning  of  May. 

It  was  before  this  letter  of  your's  to  Shef- 
field ?— It  was. 

Dul  you  know,  that  twelve  members  of 
that  very  Sbefliekl  Society,  to  which  you  were 
writing,  bad  been  associated  with  tlie  Consti- 
tutional Society,  whose  correspondence  vou 
had  before  rejected? — I  am  not  sure;  I  had 
read  it  in  the  newspapers;  but  I  cannot  say 
certainly  whether  I  knew  ix  or  not. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  that,  at  the  time  you 
permitteti  this  letter  to  go  from  the  Friends 
of  the  People,  to  Sheffield,  that  vou  knew 
that  that  Sheffield  Society  had  twelve  mem- 
bers associated  with  tliat  Constitutional  So- 
ciety, with  whom  your  Society  had  refused 
to  correspond  ?— At  the  time  of  sending  that 
answer,  1  did  not  think  of  any  such  thing. 

I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  you  did, 
fori  do  not  believe  that  you  did — then,  you 
did  not  know  that  fact?— No;  but,  I  believe^ 
I  heard  of  it  afikrwards. 

You  observed  my  learned  friend  read  to 
vou  a  great  many  very  respectable  names; 
how  many  of  those  gentlemen  have  quitted 
your  society  ?— I  suppose  about  a  doien. 

Mr.  £rt4 tne.— And  you  can  tell  how  many 
have  been  added  to  it  f 

Mr.  Attorney  Gcneral.^-Yonr  society  re- 
ceived this  leUer  of  the  i4th,  from  Sheffield, 
as  a  proof  of  their  moderation? — Yes. 

And  you  treated  it  so,  of  course,  and  knew 
nothing  of  the  letter  that,  on  the  SOth  of  May, 
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tber  wrote  to  the  Constitutioiial  Sodety, 
such  as  I  luve  been  stating  to  yon  F— No;  I 
did  not 

You  were  going  to  state,  that  some  gentle 
men  had  left  your  society  about  this  t&e?— - 
Yes;  there  were. 

Do  you  recollect  the  names  of  them  ? — 
Five  gentlemen  left  the  society  at  once ;  their 
letter  is  printed  in  those  proceedings;  Mr. 
Baker,  lord  John  Russell,  Mr.  Courteoay, 
Mr.  Dudley  North,  and  Mr.  Curwen. 

Have  you  had  the  curiosity  to  read  over  the 
names  of  those  respectable  gentlemen,  whose 
names  are  printed  m  this  list? — Certainly. 

Can  you  inform  me  how  many  of  those 
eentlemen  were,  and  continue  to  be  mem- 
bers of  that  Constitutional  Society,  all  eorre^ 
pondence  with  which  you  had  rejected  ?-<I 
can  only  know  from  hearsay. 

Mr.  JSrtJktM. — You  will  state  the  namcs^  ■ 
I  believe  Mr.  Gorinj;  is,  but  be  has  withdrawn 
from  the  Friends  of  the  People. 

Dr.  Towers  is  a  member  of  the  Friends  of 
the  People,  and  the  Constitutional  Society  F— 
Yes. 
M^or  Cartwright?— Yes. 
Mr.  Batl^?— I  do  not  know  that  Mr, 
Batley,  senior. 
Mr.  Thompson  F — ^Yes. 
Mr.  Walker?— Yes. 

Mr.  SharpeF — I  do  not  know  that  Mr. 
Sharpe  b  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  So» 
ciety. 

Mr.  Enkine, — ^You  will  tdl  ns,  Bir.  A^ 
tomey  General,  which  you  know  to  be  mem* 
hers  of  the  Constitutional  Society,  it  will  save 
the  time  of  the  Court;  I  know  the  huA  my- 
self, that  they  do  continue  to  be  members. 

Mr.  Jttom^  Geacroi.— When  dkl  Mr. 
Wharton  become  a  member  of  your  Society  f 
—I  believe,  before  I  had  any  thing  to  do 
with  it. 

I  presume  you  always  inquired  who  the 

persons  were  that  you  addressed  your  letters 

to,  before  you  wrote  any  thing  to  them  ? — ^Yes. 

Is  lord  Daer  a  member  of  your  society  f-^ 

Yes,  he  is. 

I  understood  you  to  say,  there  was  an  an- 
swer to  vour  letter  of  the  94th  of  May,  finm 
Sheffield?-— Yes;  there  was. 

Was  that  ftom  the  same  Mr.  Ashtoo  ?«- 
Yes. 

In  as  moderate  terms  as  the  letter  you  had 
answered? — ^Yes,  approving  entirely  of  that 
answer  which  has  been  reul. 

Do  you  remember  whether  tluit  letter,  in 
those  moderate  terms,  was  dated  before  or 
after  the  sath  of  MavF — It  must  have  been 
dated  after,  because  the  answer  was  on  the 
94th  of  Miay,  and  this  is  the  reply  to  that 
answer. 

It  might  have  been  written  by  the  return 
of  the  post  F— That  would  not  do. 

Mr.   DanUl    Siuari   re-examined   by    Mr. 

Enkine. 

The  reply  to  your  woswtt  was  in  the  sanie 
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moderate  tennSy  which  must  hate  heen  later 
thanthcSith?— Yes. 

You  were  asked,  by  the  attomey-generaly 
whether  lord  Selkirk's  eldest  sod^  IfM  Daer, 
was  and  is  a  member  of  the  society  of  the 
Friends  of  the  People? — He  certainly  is. 

Did  not  every  body  know  that  lord  Oaer 
had  been  in  the  British  Convention,  at  £din- 
bu^h  ? — Yes. 

Bvery  sentleman  in  the  Society  of  the 
Friends  of  the  People,  knew  that  lord  Daer 
was  a  delegate  there?— Yes;  I  believe  tbey 
all  knew ;  it  was  in  the  public  papers. 

Does  he  remain  still  a  member  of  the 
Friends  of  the  People  ? — ^He  does. 

Was  there  any  motion  made  to  expel  him, 
or  question  his  conduct  on  that  account? — 
None  ai  all. 

Mr.  Attorney  GeneraL — ^Did  your  society 
know  what  had  been  the  proceedings  of  the 
British  Convention;  I  do  not  spesik  of  the 
Scotch  Convention,  but  the  British  Conven- 
tion ?— They  knew  from  the  public  papers,  I 
believe ;  nothing  farther. 

I  observe  you  say,  tlie  answer  must  be 
dated  later  than  the  86ihP— Yes. 

Why? — It  is  a  reply  to  an  answer  signed 
by  Mr  Grey;  the  letter  was  dated  the  S4th 
of  May ;  it  will  take  two  days  to  go  to  Shef- 
field, and  two  days  to  bring  up  a  reply. 

If  your  letter  went  from  London  on  the 
S4tb.  and  was  answered  by  the  return  of  post, 
the  date  of  the  answer  must  be  the  9€th? 
•  Mr.  Enkme, — Did  you  ever  know  a  man 
xhange  from  a  constitutional  man,  to  a  repub- 
lican, in  one  post  ? 

Mr.  Attornty  GeneraL^Hid  you  ever  know 
a  man  who  was  both  a  republican  and  a  con- 
stitutional man,  in  one  post  ? 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £yre.— The  observations 
upon  this  transaction  are  in  a  much  larger  and 
higher  scale  than  this. 

William  DewMnap,  sworn. — Examined  by  Mr. 

Erskine, 

What  is  your  trade? — A  razor  maker,  at 
Sheffield. 

How  long  were  you  a  member  of  the  so- 
ciety?— Nearly  ^m  first  forming  of  the 
socieiv  to  the  last. 

Did  you  attend  regularly, in  general  ?— I  did. 

What  was  your  object  in  becoming  first, 
and  afterwards  continuing  to  be  a  member  of 
that  society  ?— The  object  that  I  had  in  view, 
was  a  reformation  in  the  Commons  House  of 
Parliament. 

By  what  means  did  you  seek  to  obtain  that 
reform,  by  the  associations  that  were  taking 
place  at  that  time  ?— By  petitioning  the  House 
of  Parliament. 

Why  did  you  expect  that  petitioning,  by 
having  associations,  and  detegatwns  from 
those  associations,  would  be  more  successful 
Uian  the  ordinary  way  of  petitionine  ? — ^We 
adopted  the  plan  of  the  duke  of  Richmond ; 
that  was  the  idea  that  I  formed  of  the  business. 

From  what  you  beard  pass,  and  from  the 


general  proceedings  of  the  society,  had  vou 
any  reason  to  believe,  or  have  you  now,  white 
I  am  examining  you,  any  reason  to  believe 
that  the  object  of  the  society,  ;in  general,  was 
different  firom  your  own  ? — ^I  have  not ;  from 
the  knowledge  I  have  of  the  society,  I  believe 
that  they  had  only  one  end  in  view. 

Which  was  the  same  end  you  had? — Yes. 

You  recollect,  no  doubt,  the  obligation- 
under  which  you  speak^-tfaat  you  are  swom 
to  speak  the  truth  ? — Yes. 

Then  recollecting  the  sanction  and  solem- 
nity under  which  you  speak,  do  you  declare  it 
solemnly  to  be  your  belief  now,  that  that  was^ 
the  ffeneral  object  of  your  society? — Yes. 
-  If  you  had  had  any  reason  to  believe  that 
they  mtended  to  subvert  the  governmejit — . 
for  as  to  touching  the  life  of  the  king  it  is  in- 
decent to  state  It— if  you  had  any  reason  to 
believe  that  they  had  the  least  idea  to  subvert 
the  king's  authority,  would  you  have  belonged 
to  the  society  ? — ^No. 

If,  having  belonged  to  it,  you  had  afterwards 
discovered  that  that  was  the  object  of  the 
society,  would  vou  have  continued  in  it  ?-— 
No;  I  should  have  immediately  withdrawa 
from  it. 

If  you  had  discovered — ^I  am  not  talking  of 
vour  own  internal  ideas,  which  indeed  you 
have  already  communicated  to  us — but  if  yoa 
had  discovered,  from  the  conduct  of  the 
society,  not  what  any  one  intemperate  maa 
might  say  or  do,  but  if  you  had  discovered, 
from  the  general  conduct  of  that  society,  that 
its  intention  was  mischievous,  and  that  it 
meant  to  accomplish  its  purposes  by  force, 
would  you  have  continuea  in  it? — No;  I 
would  immediately  have  withdrawn  as  soon 
as  I  had  formed  an  idea  that  they  were  mean- 
ing to  obtain  it  by  force. 

Were  you  a  member  of  the  society  when  it 
sent  a  delegate  to  the  Convention  in  Scotland  ? 
—Yes.  H 

What  did  you  understand  your  delegate 
was  to  do,  representing  your  societv  in  the 
Convention  in  Scotland;  I  mean  what  you 
understood,  from  what  was  sud  in  your 
society  at  the  time  P — That  they  were  to  asso- 
ciate together,  in  order  to  inform  the  minds  of 
the  people,  and  to  draw  up  such  papers,  to  be 
presented  to  government,  as  tney  thought 
would  be  most  conducive  to  bringing  about > 
reformation  in  the  Commons  House  of  Par- 
liament. 

When  this  Mr.  Campbell  Brown  was  sent 
to  Edinburgh,  was  he  authorized  to  proceed 
in  any  way,  towards  any  object,  but  the  same 
constitutional  objects  which  the  society  itself 
bad  in  view  ? — ^No ;  he  had  no  other  autho- 
rity, but  actine  upon  the  same  principle  that 
the  society  haa  always  done. 

Do  you  remember  at  what  time  there  was 
any  alarm  spread  in  your  society  upon  the 
subject  ? — I  recollect,  but  I  cannot  justly  men- 
tion when. 

Do  you  remember  a  hand-bill?— I  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  hand-bilL 
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Do  jrou  remember  any  iasuhs  beifl£  ofiered 
to  Ibe  aocie^,  or  to  any  of  iu  memSert?— I 
have  8eeD  people  repealed!/  auembled  toge-  . 
tber,  and  nave  heard  them  speak  repeateoly 
of  atBaulting  the  society ;  aod^  from  inflam- 
matory letters  that  were  published  in  the  Slia^ 
field  paoer,  by  one  George  Ruseellf  it  very 
much  alarmed  the  people  of  the  society  at 
Sheffield. 

Upon  that  occasion  did  you  hear  aOT  thing 
said  about  the  society  having  any  pikes,  or 
any  thing  for  its  defence  ? — ^No ;  I  am  almost 
a  Strang  to  the  pike  iNisiness;  I  have  heard 
it  mentioned,  but  know  little  of  it. 

If  the  design  of  the  society  had  been,  in 
general,  to  provide  arms  to  cany  on  its  ob- 
jects, must  you  not  have  heard  of  it  ?— Cei^ 


Were  you  ever  in  the  committee  ? — Yes. 

Was  it  ever  proposed  by  the  committee  to 
the  sodetyi  or  from  the  society  to  the  com- 
mittee, or  ever  mentioned  in  the  society,  that 
you  were  to  have  arms  for  your  defence, 
afOiinst  the  government,  or  for  an  attack  upon 
it? — ^No;  it  is  a  question  that  was  never 
agitated  in  the  committee,  nor  in  the  society. 

Then,  until  these  people  were  taken  up^ 
lad  this  unfortunate  business,  which  detains 
«•  here,  originated^!  ask  you,  as  an  honest 
man,  whether  you  ever  heard  of  such  thing 
in  your  life,  as  armins,  either  to  resist  go- 
vernment, or  to  attack  it? — No;  I  never 
heard  of  it,  either  before,  or  since. 

Had  you  any  views,  in  the  object  of  your 
association,  which  extended  beyond  the  dom- 
mons  House  of  Parliament  N-^No,  we  had 
not;  I  had  not  for  my  own  part,  and  I  reason- 
ably hope  that  the  society  had  not. 

la  that  reasonable  hope  founded  upon  what 
you  observed  of  their  proceedings  ? — Ves;  I 
sever  saw  any  thing  to  the  contrary. 

You  say  the  duke  of  Richmond's  plan  was 
^e  object? — ^The  only  object  that  I  had  in 
view,  and  the  only  object  I  ever  understood 
that  the  society  at  far ^e  had  in  view. 

Was  the  objrct  which  the  society  at  large 
had  in  view,  ilie  duke  of  Richmond's  plan, 
ttaled  from  time  to  time  in  the  society  ?— Yes, 
frequently  stated,  and  a  number  of  the  duke 
of  Richmond's  letters  to  colonel  Sharman 
were  published  by  the  society. 

The  society,  in  order  to  show  that  that  was 
iheir  object,  pubtished  that  letter  to  colonel 
Sharman  ?  What  was  the  reason  of  your  so- 
dely  for  circulating  this  letter  ?— It  was  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  informing  the  society  at 
large  of  the  principles  upon  which  they  in- 
temtedtogo. 

'twoL  etery  thing  then  that  you  know  of 
the  societVy  of  your  own  knowled(pe,  from 
your  regular  attendance  upon  it,  did  they 
appear  to  you  to  adhere  to  that  olject?— 
Yes,  stvkUy. 

IFi/Ziam  Dewmap  cross-examined  by  Mr. 


You  have  said  that  it  w«i  your  otijiet  to  <ib- 


tain  a  reform  by  potitieoidg  paiiameiit,  waa 
it  your  object  all  alone  to  obtain  a  reform  by 
petitioning  parliament  1— It  was. 

Have  you  continued  a  member  of  the  to- 
ciaty  up  to  the  present  tioM?— Yes,  from 
between  two  and  three  yean  ago,  down  totha 
praeent  period. 

Were  vou  at  the  meeting  at  the  Caatle-hiU 
in  Apil  last  ? — ^I  was. 

Waa  not  tfaa  pnrposa  of  petttioning  the  par- 
liament expressly  negatived  at  thai  meatiagf 
•i-Itwas. 

Do  not  you  know  thathy  ocmtrivanes^  thai 
proposition  was  brought  Ivrward  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  a  negative?— I  wasnoimudi 
aoquaintod  with  that,  neither  was  I  in  aaltaa- 

aw^vn    a^^    aa^p^aa     w9  aa^Bv    a^^a^^^^^Hv    an^    %9^K0    ^^va^^w^^^^saaaaA 

there  was  so  large  a  concourse  of  peo^a  that 
I  could  not  |et  near  to  the  pkce. 

You  heara  the  question  put? — No,  I  amaat 
say  that  I  did  hear  it  put;  I  was  at  a  great 
distance,  and  there  waa  a  laiige  concourse  af 
people. 

Did  you  read  the  proceedings  afterwards  ia 
Gale*s  paper?— Yeft-*I  might  see  it,  but  I  re> 
collect  very  little  of  ic 

Whatever  question  waa  then  put,  was  it 
negatived,  or  carried  in  the  affirmative  f—^I 
beficve  it  was  negatived. 

Were  there  any  voices  that  you  heard  in  tha 
affirmative  ? — I  do  not  know  that  there  vraa. 

Did  you  know  the  qiMSlioa  that  waa  about 
to  be  put  ?->No,  I  did  not 

Knowing  that  that  question  had  been  nega- 
tived, and  that  it  had  been  your  obied  to 
obtain  a  reform  through  the  roedimn  i£  paiw 
liament,  did  you  afterwards  withdrew  yonnelf 
from  a  society  which  had  disavowed  that  ob* 
ject? — No,  I  did  not;  I  remained. 

Do  you  know  of  a  single  member  havine 
afterwards,  in  consequence  of  that  vote,  whiea 
vou  said  you  read  in  Gale's  paper,  witfadnwa 
himself  from  that  society? — No,  I  do  not;  I 
do  not  recollect  a  single  individual. 

Do  you  know  whether  the  proceedings  of 
the  British  Convention  were  not  approved  by 
your  society  ? — ^That  is  a  matter  that  I  am  a 
stranger  to,  whether  they  approved  or  disap- 
prov<^ 

Was  not  there  a  vote  of  approbation  in  jtm 
society  of  the  proceedings  of  that  coovetttion  ? 
—I  have  some  recollection  of  it,  but  I  was  not 
there  present,  neither  cm  I  give  any  distlaci 
account  of  that 

Did  you,  before  the  meeting,  knew  aitiier 
from  Broomhead  or  Camage,  or  an^  body 
else,  that  the  question  for  another  applicatioii 
to  ffarliament,  which  was  put  on  the  Castle* 
hill  in  April,  1794^  wm  meant  tobeputfer 
the  purpose  of  being  negatived  ?~No,  I  diA 
not,  and  I  have  tnd  correspondence  with 
Broomhead  these  fifteen  yaan;  I  liave  livad 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  him  for  twehra  or 
(burieen  vcars. 

Then  00  yen  believe,  ornot^  thatitwaaoe 
not  put  for  the  porMe  of  beii^  negatived  f -^ 
It  is  thai  of  which  I  oiaaot  spwu 
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Do  you  knofw  who  19  t!he  aothor  fif  the 
paper  called  the  Bitriot  f— I  do  not. 

Do  you  know  one  Bro^rn  ? — ^YcS. 

Your  delegate  to  the  convention  P — ^I  do 

Do  yon  know  whether  he  was  the  author  f 
-*-Idonot. 

Have  you  ever  conversed  with  Brown  ahout 
that  publication  ?— No. 

After  you  had  read  in  Gale's  paper,  that 
such  a  question  had  been  put  and  negatived^ 
Sd  it  still  continue  to  be  your  opinion^  that  it 
was  the  object  of  the  society  still  to  endea- 
vour to  obtain  a  reform  by  petitioning  parlia- 
ment?— ^It  was  said  they  intended  to  petition 
his  majesty. 

Was  that  question  put?— I  never  heard  it 
put. 

Did  you  ever  know  any  petition  to  his  ma- 
jesty prepared?— No,  I  was  ignorant  of  that. 

Ifr.  Enkine. — A  petition  to  parliament  was 
negatived,  and  one  drawn  up  immediately  to 
the  king ; — it  has  been  read  m  the  cause. 

Mr.  Law. — But,  however,  after  the  petition- 
ing parliament  was  dist'ractly  negatived,  no 
one  of  you  withdrew  ?— No. 

You  said  you  heard  nothing  of  arming — do 
you  know  Yorke  ?— I  have  seen  him. 

Do  you  know  Davison  ?— No. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  thing  as  a  pike 
beine  prepared,  or  ordered,  under  the  direction 
of  YorkeV- The  first  I  heard  of  it  was  that 
Mr.  Davison  had  wrote  a  letter  to  Thomas 
Hardv  in  London. 

When  did  you  hearof  that?— After  Thomas 
Hardy  was  taken  q);  I  did  not  know  any 
thmg  of  it  before. 

Have  you  never  heard  a  proportion  for  de- 
fending^ yourselves  against  what  you  call  the 
opposition  partv  ?— Yes ;  I  do  remember  that. 

When  was  that?— The  time  I  cannot  justiy 
recollect,  but  I  never  heard  it  m  the  society. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  proposition  to 
apply  to  the  magistrates  or  government  for 
your  defence,  ill  case  any  of  you  were  attacked 
and  illegally  dispersed ;  do  you  recollect  any 
proposition  of  that  kind  P— I  do  not 

ff7//iafliDentiiajire^aaminedbyMr.  Erskine. 

If  there  had  been  any  proposition,  much 
more  if  there  had  been  any  preparation  for 
arming  for  such  purposes,  must  you  not  have 
tieard  it?— Yes,  ana  had  the  idea  of  arming 
been  eeneral,  there  undoubtedly  would  have 
been  lar^  numbers  of  those  pikes  manufac- 
tured in  Slieffield. 

At  the  time  that  this  petition  to  parliament 
was  negatived,  the  delegates  bad  not  been 
sent  to  ScoUand  ?— No. 

Was  the  petition  that  was  negatived,  a  pe- 
tition from  the  people  of  Sheffield,  or  a  peti- 
tron  from  the  delej^tes  ? — ^A  petition  from  the 
people  of  Sheffield. 

But  was  it  ever  voted  that  the  delegates, 
after  they  had  assembled  together  to  consider 
the  best  means  of  attsuning  it,  was  it  ever 
voted  that  they  should  not  petition  ?— No,  I  do 
DoC  know  thai  the  questioo  ever  was  moved. 


M^.  Erskhe.^VndwMeitj  they  dic^  think 
that  a  petitbn  from  the  people  at  Sheffield  at 
the  CastSe-htll,  woqld  have  no  possible  effect 
upon  the  House  of  Commons,  because  the 
petitions  had  none  before ;  but  they  expected 
that  when  the  societies  in  difl!erent  parts  of 
England  had  sent  dele^tes,  that  if  those  de* 
legates,  as  representatives  of  large  bodies  of 
people,  had  petitioned  parliament,  that  it 
might  have  its  effect. 

Mr.  Xov.— Look  at  that  letter,  and  saj 
whether  that  is  Ashton's  hand- writing ;  are 
you  acquainted  with  his  hand-writing?-^No^ 
very  well. 

*  How  manv  hupdred  times  have  you  seen 
him  write ;  have  not  you  seen  him  write  veiy 
frequentiy  ? — No ;  not  six  times  in  my  Ufe, 

Do  you  believe  that  to  be  his  band*  writing  I 
— ^Indeed  I  cannot  say. 

You  must  have  a  belief  one  wav  or  othet 
— do  you  believe  that  to  be  his  hand-writ* 
ing  or  not  ?— I  cannot  say  I  believe  that  It 
is,  or  that  it  IB  not. 

Can  you  form  any  judgment  upon  it?— f 
cannot. 

Do  you  know  where  Ashton  is  at  present  ^— ^ 
He  is  somewhere  in  the  country ;  I  do  not 
know  where. 

Where  was  he  when  yon  heard  of  him  laat  f 
—In  Londbn. 

Mr.  Enkine. — ^Wo  will  tell  you  where  he' 
is ;  he  lives  in  London ;  I  understand  be  ia 
going  to  estabKdi  a  frurtoiy. 

£dbartf  Smith  BMnk^Biamioed   hf  IA. 

Erskine. 

Where  do  you  live? — In  Sheffield. 

What  is  your  trade  ? — A  cutler.  ^ 

Were  you  a  member  of  this  society  ? — Yes. 

How  long  were  you  a  member  of  it  ? — ^£ver^ 
since  1791. 

Were  you  a  member  of  it  up  to  thi  timei 
when  this  business  happened,  these  people 
were  taken  up  ? — Yes. 

What  was  your  object  in  being  a  member 
of  it?— To  obtain  a  parliamentary  reform* 

What  did  you  mean  by  a  parliamentary  re- 
form f — Upon  the  same  plan  as  the  duke  of. 
Richmond  and  Mr.  Pitt. 

Had  you  any  of  the  duke  of  Richmoad's« 
letters  to  colonel  Sharman  ?— Yes,  we  had. 

Is  that  one  of  them  ?  [showine  a  printed 
pamphlet  to  the  witness.] — Yes ;  I  believe  itr 

IS. 

I  suppose  this  was  read  in  the  society  fre- 
quently P — It  was  at  times. 

Do  you  remember  this  passage — *^  Anothei 
subject  of  apprehension  is,  that  the  principle 
of  allowing  to  every  man  an  equal  rigfit  ta 
vote,  tends  to  equality  in  other  respectSy  and 
to  level  property.  To  me  it  seems  to  have  a 
direct  contrary  tendency.  The  equal  ri^ts  of 
men  to  securiw  from  oppression,  and  to  the 
enjoyments  of  life  ana  liberty,  strikes  me 
as  perfectiy  compatible  with  their  uneqiial 
shares  of  industry,  labour,  and  genius,  wluch 
are  the  origin  of  inequality  of  fortunos.    The 
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«quftlity  and  ineqmlity  of  men,  are  both 
foundoo  in  Dature,  and  whilst  w«  do  not  con- 
found  the  two,  and  only  support  her  esta- 
blishments, we  cannot  err."  Now  when  you 
talked  of  the  Rights  of  man  in  your  society,  I 
cannot  ask  what  other  people  understood,  but 
what  did  you  understand  by  it  yourself? — 
Eoual  representation  in  psrliunent. 

Did  you  mean  any  tning  connected  with 
rrancer-«-No. 

Mr.  Attorney  Genera/.— What  did  he 
mean? 

Mr.  Ertkine.— Or  did  you  mean  what  you 
said  now,  equal  representation  in  parliament? 
—Yes. 

In  what  branch  of  parliament  ?— The  House 
of  Commons. 

If  you  had  observed,  from  attending  upon 
the  society,  that  other  people's  objects  were 
different  from  those  you  have  expressed  to  be 
TOur  own,  would  you  have  continued  in  it  ?— 
jNot  a  day. 

And  though  you  had  not  clearly  discovered 
it,  if  you  had  only  reason  to  believe,  or  sus- 
pect it  f — 1  never  heard  any  thing  in  the  so- 
cietjr,  as  a  body,  like  it. 

Did  vou  ever  hear  anv  thing  in  the  society 
that  led  vou  to  believe  that  they  wished  to  at- 
tack the  king's  title,  or  attack  the  prerogative 
ofthecrown?— Not  in  the  least,  much  the  other 
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Did  you  ever  hear,  in  the  society,  any 
resolution  concerning  the  House  of  Lords  f — 
Never — not  to  touch  the  dignity  of  the  House 
of  Lords;  the  plan  we  went  upon  was  the 
same  as  in  1688. 

What  do  you  mean  by  1688?— The  glori- 
ous advantages  that  we  obtained  by  the  revo- 
lution of  1688. 

You  sav  you  looked  up  to  the  duke  of  Rich- 
mond's plan ;  I  ask,  upon  your  oath,  whether 
you  1^  any  reason  to  believe  that  this  plan 
of  the  duke  of  Richmond's,  or  any  other  plan, 
was  to  be  endeavoured  to  be  accomplished 
by  force?- --Never,  not  by  us  as  abod^. 

Did  you  ever  hear  in  the  society,  m  the 
course  of  your  bein^  there,  any  determination 
of  carrying  this  by  Torce  of  arms,  not  merely 
by  your  society,  in  a  body,  but  your  society  and 
others  joining? — ^Never. 

When  was  it  that  you  heard  of  arming  in 
Sheffield;  if  vou  ever  did  hear  of  armmg? 
— ^Never  till  there  were  papers  flung  about  m 
the  streets,  and  likewise  advertisements.in  the 
Courant,  at  Sheffield. 

What  effect  had  these  papers,  thrown  about 
in  the  streets,  and  the  advertisements  in  the 
Courant  ? — ^It  was  calling  forth  the  people  of 
Sheffield  to  stand  forth,  and  destroy  all  the 
people  of  a  different  persuasion  from  them- 
selves, and  it  was  signed  G.  Russel,  a  clergy- 
man. 

Did  that  letter,  and  things  of  a  similar  sort, 
produce  any  alarm  in  the  minds  of  the  socie- 
ty?—In  some  it  did ;  and  I  can  relate  another 
circumstance :— frequently  when  there  was  any 
kind  of  rejoicing  m  Sheffield^  at  good  news 


from  the  oootineDt,  it  was  the  practice  of 
what  we  call  the  opposite  partv,  to  come  and 
fire  pistols  even  into  the  winaows  of  the  de* 
mocrats,  as  they  called  us:  thev  oven  fired 
into  my  chamber  window  when  I  was  in  bed. 

When  this  good  news  from  the  continent 
came,  had  you  said  any  thing  in  the  society 
calculated  to  damp  the  joy  wiiich  such  good 
news  might  infuse  ? — ^Not  at  all. 

Had  your  society  assembled  to  disturb  them 
in  any  thins  they  should  say  or  do  about  s 
victorv  ?— Not  at  all. 

Haa  you  given  any  offence  of  any  kind  to 
them,  to  your  knowledge  ?— No,  I  had  not 
been  from  my  work. 

Notwithstanding  that,  did  your  society  ever 
resularly  arm  themselves  ? — Never. 

Was  there  any  proposition  ever,  that  they 
should  have  armed  themselves  to  have  resist* 
ed  the  magistrates  P — No ;  if  it  had  been  de- 
termined to  resist,  Sheffield,  in  one  day,  could 
have  furnished  ten  thousand  pikes,  if  it  bad 
been  determined,  but  it  never  was  a  matter  of 
determination  or  consideration  of  the  society* 

Whether  you  had  then  reason,  or  have  now 
to  believe  that  there  was  any  determinatioa 
in  the  society  to  pursue  such  means  P — All  by 
peace  and  good  order,  according  to  the  law  of 
the  land;  that  was  iJways  held  forth  at  all 
the  meetings  that  ever  I  attended. 

You  say  they  used  to  call  you  a  democrat  f 
— ^Yes. 

Asa  person  that  did  not  love  tlie  king  ? — ^I 
do  not  know  what  they  might  think. 

You  can  tell  how  you  felt  it  in  your  mind? — 
I  understood  by  the  word  democrat  that  I  want- 
ed a  more  equal  representation  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  but  never  by  any  violence. 

Had  you  erer  any  wbh  in  your  own  mind, 
or  was  it  your  object  in  becoming  a  member 
of  that  society,  to  touch  or  affect  your  sove^ 
reien  in  any  respect  ? — ^Never. 

So  help  you  God,  is  that  so  ?— It  u. 

Edward  Smfth  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Gmrom, 

I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  the  questions 
the  gentleman  has  repeated  several  times^ 
whether  you  are  a  traitor,  and  ought  to  be 
hanged;  I  shall  not  ask  you  whether  you 
have  been  guilty  of  high  treason,  or  not. 
These  papers  that  were  thrown  about  the 
streets  at  Sheffield,  alarmed,  very  considerably, 
you,  who  were  called  democrats  ?— Yes. 

And  made  it,  as  you  thought,  necessary, 
that  you  should  procure  arms  for  your  own 
defence  ? — Yes. 

To  what  extent  now  did  this  dreadful  alarm, 
which  made  it  necessanr  to  procure  arms  m 
your  own  defence  go ;  now  many  people  did 
arm  themselves  in  consequence  of  these 
dreadful  alarms  ?— That  I  cannot  tell ;  it  was 
never  a  matter  of  the  society,  and  therefore  it 
is  impossible  to  say  that 

You  have  been  asked  a  good  deal  about 
your  own  conduct,  no  doubt  you  procured  a 
musket  and  bayonet  f — No,  I  never  had  one 
in  my  life,  nor  dagger,  nor  any  thing  of  the 
sort 
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Nor  pike  P-— No. 

Upon  your  oath,  yoa  had  neither  a  musket 
nor  a  pike?— No. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  dread  and  excita- 
tion in  the  streets,  you  still  cohtinucd  to  keep 
yourself  unarmed  P— I  kept  myself  as  mucn 
as  possible  in  my  own  bouse. 

Which  of  the  magistrates  was  it  you  ap- 
plied to,  for  you  forgot  to  mention  his  name, 
to  prevent  these  desperate  people  from  de- 
stroying you  all  ? — ^We  applied  to  no  magis- 
trate. 

I  beg  pardon,  I  made  a  mistake,  it  was  the 
secretary  of  stat^  you  applied  tof— No,  as  a 
society  we  never  anplied. 

I  thought  we  dia  not  understand  one  ano- 
ther ;  which  of  the  magistrates  was  it  that,  as 
an  individual,  you  applied  to? — None. 

You  applied  to  the  secretaiy  of  state  per- 
haM?— No. 

l)id  any  body  apply  ?— No. 

Did  you  not  communicate  these  alarming 
threats  to  any  body  f— They  were  daily  in  Uie 
papers. 

You  made  no  application  to  any  body  ? — ^In 
the  paper — ^in  the  register  it  was  put,  that  we 
advised  people  to  arm  to  assist  the  magistrates. 

You  are  an  accurate  man ;  I  see  you  take 
the  duke  of  Richmond's  and  Mr.  Pitt's  plan, 
and  all  these  things,  moat  perfectly;  there 
were  papers  thrown  about  the  streets,  desir- 
ing the  opposite  party,  opposite  to  the  demo- 
crats, to  destroy  all  people  of  a  different  per- 
isuasiou } — Yes,  it  was  in  the  Courant 

That  was  the  same  paper  that  desired  peo- 
ple to  arm  against  foreign  invasion  and  do- 
me^c  enemies  ? — I  do  not  know  what  that 
was. 

Did  vou  ever  see  any  paper  dbtributed  in 
Sheffield  by  the  opposite  party,  except  that 
paper  that  I  describe,  as  an  invitation  to  arm 
a^inst  domestic  enemies  and  foreign  inva- 
sion f — It  was  that  I  named  in  theCmirant. 

Upon  which  your  societjr  immectiately 
adopted  their  words,  and  advised  the  demo- 
crats to  arm,  for  the  protection  of  property? 

Mr«  Ertkint, — Is  that  a  proper  ^uesUon  ? 
^  Lord  Chief  Justice  £yre.— It  la  no  ques- 
tion ;  it  is  an  assertion. 

Mr.  Garrow.— Did  not  your  society  adopt 
the  very  words  of  it,  as  an  invitation  for  the 
people  to  arm.  for  the  protection  of  property  ? 
—As  far  as  they  advised  people  to  arm,  it 
was  according  to  the  rules  of  the  constitution. 

Did  they  not  adopt  the  very  language  of  that 
paper,  which  vou  stated  to  be  an  excitement? 
—Words  similar  to  it ;  we  had  some  appre- 
hensions from  it. 

And  did  you  not,  in  consequence  of  that 
apprehension,  adopt  the  very  words  ?— ^milar 
ones  to  it. 

The  duke  of  Richmond's  plan,  and  Mr. 
Pitt's,  were  the  thingsyou  adopted  ?--Yes. 

Have  the  goodness  to  inform  a  very  igno- 
lant  man,  which  I  profess  myself  to  be,  about 
all  these  things;  what  was  this  plan  of  the 
duke  of  Richmond's  and  Mr.  Pitt's  f'^l  un- 1 
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derstood  equal  representation  in  parliament, 
and  that  without  it  the  people  wowd  not,  as  I 
understood  the  matter,  nave  their  rights. 

What  did  you  take  Mr.  Pitt's  plan  for  a 
more  equal  representation  to  be  ? — For  every 
man  to  nave  his  voice. 

That  you  took  to  be  Mr.  Pitt's  plan  ?— 
Yes. 

So  much  for  the  accurac v  of  your  informa- 
tion. That  genUeman  read  to  you  something 
about  rights  of  man  from  the  duke  of  Rteb- 
mond's  plan ;  those  were  the  only  doctrines, 
of  the  rights  of  man,  ^that  ever  you  troubled 
yourselves  with  at  Sheffield,  were  they ;  the 
duke  has  introduced  an  expression  about  the 
rights  of  man ;  did  you  md  any  other  pub- 
lications about  the  righu  of  man  at  Sb^Beld  } 
— Sometimes. 

You  were  a  cutler  ?— Yes. 

Then  of  course,  you  had  a  cheap  copy  of 
Tom  Paine^s  Rights  of  Man,  had  not  you? — 
I  have  read  Paine. 

That  is  not  an  answer ;  you  know  every 
cutler  in  Sheffield  had  oiie ; '  you  had  a  cheap 
copy,  had  youf-^I  have  seen  one  of  the 
otners. 

I  dare  say  you  have  seen  the  best  edition ; 
have  you  one  of  the  cheap  copies  ^— I  have 
seen  both. 

I  am  Sony  to  be  so  troublesome,  bat  I 
must  have  an  answer?—!  appeal  to  the  Court, 
whether  I  am  to  answer  that. 

I  do  not  ask  you  whether  you  read  it  to 
any  human  creature  but  yourself;  do  yoo 
happen  to  have  one  ?— Yes;  I  have  read  one. 

A  cheap  copy ;  was  it  made  a  present  of  to 
you,  or  how  did  you  get  it  ?— I  obtained  it  by 
a  subscription. 

A  subscription  of  the  society?— No;  my 
own,  and  a  few  friends. 

Upon  your  oath,  to  the  amount  of  how 
many  thousand  of  your  townsmen  were 
there,  that  had  this  cheap  edition  of  the 
Rights  of  Man  ?— I  cannot  teU  that. 

Do  ^ou  not  believe  that  of  the  cutlers 
alone,  m  the  town  of  Sheffield^  who  had  the 
cheap  edition  of  the  Hiehts  of  Man,  there 
were  many  thousand  ?— Tnere  were  many. 

I  take  for  jgranted,  that  you  having  read  that 
book,  considered  it  very  much  as  a  sensible, 
well-writlen  book  ?— Yes;  I  thought  well  of 
it. 

Were  you,  or  not,  one  of  those  who  at- 
tended and  passed  resolutioiiis,  very  proper^ 
approving  or  that  book  ?— Sometimes  I  was 
there,  sometimes  not 

Vou  mean,  at  the  society,  whepe  it  was 
read  for  information  and  instruction  ?— It 
seldom,  or  never,,  was  read  publicly  at  the 
society ;.  I  do  not  know  that  ever  it  was  read 
in  the  society. 

Was  it  in  the  division  meeting  f — It  was, 
when  we  met  prirately  at  our  own  houses ;  a 
few  friends. 

When  a  few  friends  met  for  constitutional 
information,  you  then  read  that  book  f— Any 
thing. 
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There  were  ether  cheap  books  fiimiahed  by 
the  same  sutracription,  were  there  not?— -Not 
many;  there  were  a  few. 

Could  you  help  us  to  the  titles  of  any  of 
them?— No. 

Do  you  recollect  the  proceedings  at  the 
Xvlobe-taveni,  in  this  town? — No. 

At  Chalk  Farm  ?— No. 
;  At  the  Crown  and  Anchor?— I  recollect 
seeing  their  names^  never  more  than  what 
was  published  in  the  public  papers. 

I  hope  you  had  all  Paine's  works  ? — No. 

Were  you  present  at  the  meetings  when  a 
public  resolution  was  passed,  expressmg  ap- 
pobation  of  Faine's  works? — I  do  not  recol* 
lect  that  I  was  at  that  meeting. 

You  will  not  venture  to  swear  yon  were 
not  ? — I  was  not,  I  believe. 

If  you  had  been  there,  you  would  not  have 
been  dissentient  ?»I  cannot  tell  that. 

You  told  me, just  now,  you  agreed  inthink- 
ine  it  a  valuable  work  ? — 1  did. 

what  do  you  take  to  be  his  notion,  as  to 
the  use  of  monarchy  in  any  state  f^-I  never 
took  that  into  consideration  property. 

Upon  your  oath,  do  you  not  understand  his 
book,  the  Riehts  of  Man,  tt>  be  a  specific  for 
getting  rid  of  kings  every  where,  not  only  as 
useless,  but  as  burthensome  and  destructive 
to  the  rights  of  man  ?-^If  he  does^  that  is  not 
pay  mina. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — ^You  are  not  ask- 
ed what  you  thoug;ht  yourself,  but  whether 
Mr.  Paine's  book  did  not  propose  it  in  that 
manner  ? — I  believe  it  did,  so  far  as  I  have 
read ;  but  I  never  took  notice  of  that  pas- 
sage ;  so  far  as  I  approve  of  it,  I  agreed ;  but 
rdid  not  take  it  that  Mr.  Paine  meant  to  des- 
troy the  king  of  thb  country. 

Mr.  Oarrow. — Upon  your  oath,  did  you  not 
understand  Faine's  works  to  be  expressly 
written  for  the  purpose  of  inculcating  a  notion, 
that  monarchy  was  destructive  to  ul  civilized 
states,  and  that  they  could  not  too  soon  get 
lid  of  all  kings  ? — Though  it  was  published 
that  we  had  gained  some  knowledge  by  his 
Vorks,.that  was  never  the  intention  of  the 
society,  nor  did  they  take  that  part  of  his 
works. 

.  You  did  not  understand  it  an  approbation  of 
his  works?— Only  so  &r  as  concerned  the 
House  of  Commons. 

Then  I  take  for  granted,  yon  entered  a  pro- 
test against  that  part  thattouched  the  monar- 
chy ?— No. 

I  will  read  you  a  little  of  it :  **  All  heredi- 
tary government  is  in  iu  nature  tyranny." 
Do  you  happen  to  know  that  the  monarchy 
in  this  country  constituted  apart  of  an  here- 
diury  government?— Yes,  i  understand  it 
docs. 

.  And  that  Paine  asserts  tyranny  to  be  in- 
terwoven in  its  very  nature  and.  existence  ?— 
Yes,  I  suppose  he  does. 

.'^  Anheritabktvown"— you  are  politician 
enough-rl  am  sure  a  much  better  one  than  I 
am— to  know  that  the  crown  of  Great  Britain 
is  an  heritable  crown?— I  believe  it  is.  | 
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I  take  it  for  mnted,  that  the  tfvooe  mf 
Great  Britain  is,  m  your  judgmenly  an  hmt- 
able  throne  F — ^I  suppose  it  is. 

Did  vou  know  that  Paine  says  this:  "  An 
heritable  crown,  or  an  heritable  throne,  or  by 
what  other  fanciful  name  such  things  may  be 
called,  have  no  other  significant  explaaaaao, 
than  that  mankind  are  heritable  properly. 
To  inherit  a  government  is  to  inherit  the  peo- 
ple, as  if  they  were  flocks  and  herds."  Ibis 
passage  was  not  expun^,  I  hope,  in.  yoar 
cheap  edition  ? — Our  society  never  took  that 
into  consideration. 

Was  that  passsge  fiiirly  printed  in  yont 
cony  ?— I  cannot  say. 

Now,  after  the  account  you  have  given  of 
yourself,  and  your  manner  of  studying  oolitks^ 
I  ask  you  upon  your  oath^  do  you  believe, 
that  that  passage  was  not  m  your  copy  f — ^I 
cannot  say. 

Then  you  have  no  memoiy  of  what  he  says 
abbut  heritable  crowns  and  heiitable  thrones  f 
-—Not  of  that  passage;  we  never  look  tbat 
into  consideration. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre.^-You  are  not 
asked  whether  you  approved  of  that,  or  took 
that  into  your  conuderation,  but  whether  ia 
was  in  the  book  ?— I  cannot  say  whether  it 
was  or  was  not ;  it  might  be. 

Mr.  Garrom. — ^Was  there  any  thing  id 
Faine's  book  tbat  had  for  its  object,  to  reooi^ 
cile  the  people  to  the  necessary  expenses  of 
their  establishments  and  their  government ;  to 
make  them  contented  under  the  weight  of 
taxes  that,  to  be  sure,  we  must  bear  ?— II  was 
always  advised  for  people  to  submit. 

I  am  asking  respecting,  this  book,  which 
you  have  studied  accurately  and  attentively ; 
did  it  strike  you  that  there  were  any  passages 
in  it,  tending  to  reconcile  the  people  lo  Uie 
necessary  burthens  of  the  state  ?•— I  do  not 
know  that  there  were. 

Were  there  none  that  struck  you  to  have  a 
contrary  tendency,  lo  excite  the  people  to  be 
dissatbfied  and  discontented,  and  to  think 
their  burthens  were  unnecessary?  -—  We 
thought  it  was  our  duty  to  apf^ly  to .  pttrlisp- 
ment  for  redress. 

That  is  no  answer;  tell  me  whether  yois 
recollect  this  passage,  and  I  am  now  resmng 
out  of  the  cheap  edition :  '^  It  is  ^"hunun  to 
talk  of  a  million  sterling  a  yean  paid  out  of 
the  public  taxes  of  any  countiy,  for  the  support 
of  any  individual,  whilst  thousands,  who  are 
forced  to  contribute  thereto,  are  pining  widh 
want,  and  struggling  with  misery.''  So  you 
recollect  such  a  passage  as  this?— I  believe  I 
do. 

"  Monarchy  would  not  have  continued  so 
many  ages  in  the  world,  had  it  not  been  Ibr 
the  abuses  it  protects.  It  b  the  master  fraud 
which  'shelters  all  others."  Do  you  recollect 
this?— Yes. 

You  thought  this  a  strong  passage  in  lb- 
vour  of  monarchy  did  you  ?-^%bat  was  never 
agitated. 

You  read  this  passage  ?— Yes. 
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And  having  read  it,  be  so  good  as  to  tell 
mc  whether  you  consider  that  as  a  recom- 
mendation ofwe  continuance  of  monarchy,  or 
its  immediate  destruction — how  do  you  un- 
derstand the  passage  ? — We  understood  that 
we mig;ht obtain  some  redress;  we  did  not 
wish,  m  any  way,  to  touch  upon  the  laws  of 
this  conntrv,  by  any  means. 

Ihave  alreadv  disclaimed  fhe  intention  to 
ask  you  any  such  question,  because  it  is  not 
fit  to  aak  you  whether  you  were  a  traitor — 
attend  to  my  question — ^how  did  you  under- 
stand the  passage  I  have  read  to  you,  that 
^  monarchy  would  not  have  existed  so  many 
ases  in  the  world,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
abuses  it  protects"?  Did  you  understand 
that  to  be  a  recommendation,  to  the  people 
of  England,  to  protect  and  cultivate  the  mo- 
narchical principle,  or  to  destroy  it  as  soon  as 
they  coula  ?— I  can  only  answer  for  myself. 

How  did  you  understand  the  author  to  be 
advisins  when  you  read  that  ? — ^I  understood 
him  to  be  expressing  disaffection  to  the  king ; 
but  then  they  were  always  put  away,  those 
things,  and  never  adhered  to,  upon  no  consi- 
deration whatever,  by  any  of  us. 

Upon  your  oath,  do  not  you  understand  the 
passage,  and  did  not  you,  when  you  read  it, 
understand  it  to  be  a  recommendation  to  get 
rid  of  monarchy  as  soon  as  you  could  ? — ^we 
never  intended  to  do  so. 

Did  not  you  understand  the  author  so  to 
advise  ? — Certainly ;  the  words  are  so. 

You  understood  that  the  object  of  a  parlia- 
snentary  reform  was  to  be  effected  by  peti- 
tioning, as  that  gentleman  put  it ;  if  petitions 
of  people  in  different  towns  would  not  do, 
then  there  were  to  be  petitions  from  delegates 
in  a  convention.  Did  you  expect  your  redress 
from  parliament  itself? — Yes. 

Attend,  then,  to  this  passage  in  Mr.  Paine's 
book,  and  tall  me  what  you  thought  of  that : 
— <*The  bill,  which  the  present  Mr.  Pitt 
brought  into  parliament,  some  years  ago,  to 
reform  parliament,  was  on  the  same  erroneous 
principle.  The  right  of  reform  is  in  the  na- 
tion, in  its  (iriginal  character,  and  the  consti- 
tutional method  would  be  by  a  general  con- 
vention, elected  for  the  purpose,*'  and  so  on. 
Now,  having  read  this,  as  his  account  of  a  bill 
brought  into  parliamentto  reform  parliament; 
and  liaving  stated  that  the  nation  itself,  in  its 
original  character,  was  to  do  that,  do  you  still 
adhere  to  it,  that  you  expected  it  to  be  done 
by  the  House  of  Commons? — Yes,  and  we 
thought  that  the  proper  place  to  petition. 

You  stated  to  that  gentleman,  that  you 
grounded  yourselves  upon  the  glorifms  ad- 
vantages we  obtained  by  the  Revolution  in 
1688;  you,  doubtless,  have  read  with  atten- 
tion Mr.  Paine's  account  of  these  advantages? 
— -I  have  seen  them,  but  I  have  not  read 
them  all. 

You  have,  no  doubt,  read  such  a  thing  as 
the  Bill  of  Rights?— Yes. 

There  is  no  cutlet"  in  Sheffield,  but  has  read 
that*  and  attended  to  Paine's  acc<mnt  of  it  ?-»• 
We  have  attended  to  the  Bill  of  Rights. 


Does  he,  in  giving  his  account  of  this,  call 
that  Bill  of  Rights,  a  Bill  of  Wrongs  and  In- 
sults?— I  never  heard  any  body  call  it  so. 

Do  not  vou  know  Paine  so  treats  it  in  his 
Riehts  of  Man  ?— Yes. 

]l  observe  you  made  use  of  this  expression 
more  than  once,  in  your  answers  to  the  learn- 
ed* gentleman's  questions,  that  you  never 
heard  the  society,  as  a  bodj/,  propose  to  touch 
the  dignity  of  the  House  of  Lords,  nor  a$  a 
bwfyj  propose  to  interfere  at  all  with  the  rao- 
narchv? — No, 

Dicf  you  know  Mr.  Yorke?— Yes,  I  know 
him;  Ihave  seen  him. 

And  have  heard  him,  perhaps  ? — Yes. 

In  private,  ahd  in  pubhc  ? — I  have  heard 
him. 

Did  he  use  to  attend  at  the  meeting  at 
Broomhead's  where  the  tribune  was  ?— Some- 
times. 

Were  you  a  member  of  the  secret  commit- 
tee ?— No. 

Did  you  attend  upon  the  Castle-hill  when 
Yorke  was  there  ? — ^I  was  there  some  of  the 
times. 

Am  I  right  in  supposing  there  was  a  mo- 
tion made  there  for  petitioning  parliament  ? — ' 
There  was. 

What  was  the  fate  of  that  motion  ?— It 
was  altered  to  petitioning  the  king. 

The  motion  for  petitioning  parliament  was 
r^ected,  I  believe  ? — Yes,  it  was. 

How  many  votes  were  there  for  petitioning 
parliament  ? — I  do  not  know. 

Upon  your  oath,  was  there  a  single  hand" 
but  the  hand  of  the  mover  and  the  seconder ; 
I  suppose  all  motions  were  seconded  ? 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — It  was  not  se- 
conded ?— I  cannot  answer,  there  was  such  a 
concourse  of  people. 

How  were  the  votes  taken? — By  holding 
up  of  hands. 

Were  you  present  upon  the  other  hill,  at 
Sheffield,  at  the  celebration  of  the  fast? — 
Yes. 

You  were  one  of  the  coiigrcgati9n  ? — ^Yes, 
I  was  there. 

How  many  thousands  of  you  might  be  there 
that  day  ?— I  cannot  tell ;  may  be  two  thou- 
sand. 

You  were  one  who  joined  in  all  the  cere- 
monies of  that  day  ? — I  was  there  as  a  looker- 
on  ;  that  was  all. 

When  was  it  that  your  orderly  and  peace- 
able society,  at  Sheffield,  first  addressed  the 
National  Convention  of  France,  as  a  national 
convention  ? — Never,  to  my  knowledge. 

You  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  N--I  ne- 
ver did. 

You  did  not  know  that  Sheffield  had  sent 
any  address  to  France? — ^No;  I  did  not. 

Did  you  see  the  proceedings  at  the  Castlc- 
hill,  as  printed  afterwards  with  Mr.  Yorke's 
speech  ?— -I  did ;  but  never  read  them. 

They  were  pretty  generally  distributed  at 
Sheffield  ?— They  were  to  be  bought  at  tlie 
shops. 
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I  suppose  you  were  not  in  the  secret,  that 
the  luoiion  to  petition  parliament  was  made 
on  purpose  to  he  negatived;  were  you  ao- 
quainied,  before  it  was  made,  that  there  was 
to  be  such  a  motion  made,  in  order  to  nega- 
tive it  ?— No  :  I  was  not  concerned  in  it  at 
aU. 

That  petition  to  the  king,  you  speak  of, 
was  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  ? — 
Yes,  accompanied  with  the  other. 

And  enumerating  a  long  list  of  grievances? 
— ^Yes. 

.  Mr.  Ertkine, — ^It  was  only  a  petition  firom 
the  people  at  Sheffield,  that  was  negatived, 
was  It  ? — No. 

•  Mr.  Ertkine. — I  next  propose  to  read  this 
letter  from  his  grace  the  auke  of  Richmond  to 
colonel  Sharman ;  it  has  been  stated  by  one 
or  two  of  the  witnesses ;  but  if  it  is  tliou^ht 
more  regular,  I  will  call  the  duke  himself;  I 
believe  his  grace  is  in  attendance. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond  sworn. — 
Examined  by  Mr.  Ertkine. 

Mr.  Ertkine. — We  have  troubled  your 
grace  to  attend,  in  order  to  inform  the  Court, 
whether  this  letter,  which  it  has  been  proved 
in  the  course  of  the  evidence,  the  people  of 
She0ield  all  looked  up  to,  as  containing  a 

plan 

,  Mr.  Attorney  General. — I  must  object  to 
this  mode ;  I  shall  be  obliged  to  Mr.  Erakine 
to  ask  his  grace  the  duke  of  Richmond  his 
question,  without  stating,  by  a  preamble,  why 
he  asks  it. 

Lord,  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — You  propose  to 
call  his  grace,  to  ask  him,  whether  this  paper, 
now  produced,  is  his  letter  to  colonel  Sharman; 
what  has  passed  elsewhere  with  respect  to  it 
is  nothing  to  the  diike  of  Richmond. 

Mr.  Ertkine. — Please  to  look  at  this  pam- 
phlet?--It  is  extremely  difficult  for  roe  to  say, 
whether  the  printed  paper,  that  is  this  mo- 
ment given  to  me,  is  precisely  the  letter  I  did 
write  to  colonel  Sharman,  or  not,  because  I 
know  that  there  vras  a  printed  edition  of  that 
letter  which  was  muUlated  ;  therefore,  whe* 
thcr  this  is  an  exact  copy,  or  not,  I  cannot 
pretend  to  say. 

Does  jfour  grace  think,  that  by  casting  your 
eye  over  it,  with  attention,  you  should  be  able 
to  answer  that  question  ? — I  could. 

Xiord  Chief  Justice  £j^re.~Then  his  grace 
may  sit  down,  and  cast  his  eye  over  it. 

Duke  of  BicKmond, — I  think  I  can  make 
the  matter  shorter,  by  putting  into  Mr. 
Erskine's  hand  a  copy  ot  the  original  edition. 

Mr.  AHomey  Central. — ^I'he  better,  and 
the  more  regular  way  will  be,  that  the  letter 
shown  to  the  Sheffield  witness,  and  which,  he 
says,  contained  the  plan  that  they  looked  to 
should  be  read,  and  then  it  should  be  examined 
by  somebody  with  that  now  produced  by  the 
duke  of  Richmond. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyr€. — But  whether  it 
be  exactly  a  true  copv  of  the  duke*s  letter  or 
no,  it  is  that  whicn  they  slate  they  acted 
upon. 
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(The  letter,  produced  by  his  gnoe  the  duke 
of  filchmond,  read.] 

"  A  Lbttee  from  his  grace  the  duke  of  Bich- 
mon^  to  lieutenantrcolonel    Shammiy 
chairman  to  the  commiittee  of  Corres- 
pondence, appointed  by  the  Delegates  of 
fort^-iive  corps  of  Volunteers,  assembled 
at  Ljsbum,  in  Ireland. 
**  Sir ; — ^I  have  been  honoured  with  a  letter 
from  Belfast,  dated  the  19th  of  July  la^ 
written  in  the  name  of  the  committee  of  Cor- 
respondence, appointed  by  the  delegates  of 
forty- five  Volunteer  corps,  assembled  at  lia- 
burn,  on  the  1st  of  the  same  month,  '  for  !■«- 
'  king  preparatory  steps  to  forward  their  inten-> 
'  tionson  the  sulyect  of  a  more  equal  represen- 
'  tation  of  the  peoplein  parliament,'  ana  signed 
by  their  secretary,  Henry  Joy,  jun.  esq. 

''  In  this  letter,  after  showing  the  corrupt 
state  of  the  boroughs  in  Ireland  the  general 
opinion  of  the  people  that  the  constitution  can 
be  restored  to  its  ancient  purity  and  ingor  by 
no  other  means  than  a  parliamentary  reform^ 
and  informing  me  of  the  steps  which  have 
been  taken  and  are  taking  bv  the  volunteers^ 
in  determining  to  procure  this  desirable  ob- 
ject, .the  committee  is  pleased  '  to  request  my 
^sentiments  and  advice  as  to  the  best,  most 
'  ehgible,  and  most  practicable  mode  of  destroy- 
'  ing,  restraining,  or  counteracting  this  hydra 
'orcorruption^^  borough  influence,  in  order 
<  to  lay  my  opmion  before  the  provincial  as* 
*  seinbiy  of  delegates,  which  is  to  be  held  at 
*,  Dungannon  'on  the  8th  of  September  next.'* 
.  "  This  great  mark  of  confidence,  from  een- 
tlem^n  in  whom  so  much,  trust  is  placed,  does 
me  great  honour  ;  for  as  I  have  not  the  plea- 
sure of  being  personally  known  to  any  of 
them,  I  can  owe  it  but  to  the  favourable  opi- 
nion they  are  pleased  to  entertain  of  my  con- 
stant and  zealous  endeavours  in  the  public 
service. 

''  I  am  sensible  that  the  only  proper  return 
I  can  make  for  this  honourable  distinction,  ia 
to  obey  their  commands  in  the  best  manner  I 
am  able;  for  although  my  insufficiency  for 
so  arduous  a  task  would  affi)rd  me  but  too 
good  an  excuse  for  declining  it,  yet  I  feel  it 
would  be  inconsistent  with  my  ideas  of  the 
obligation  every  man  is  under  to  serve  the 
pubUc  as  well  as  he  can,  if  I  was  to  refuse 
giving  my  opinions,  such  as  thev  are,  when 
tons  called  upon  by  a  respectable  body  of 
gentlemen. 

'*  Besides  my  inabilitv,  I  have  to  regret  the 
want  of  time  to  collect  and  arrange  my 
thouehts  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  fit  to  ap- 
pear oefbre  you,  and  the  necessary  limits  ota 
letter,  which  will  not  admit  of  the  extensive 
investigation  which  a  subject  of  this  vast  im- 
portance deserves ;  for  although  I  fear  I  must 
be  long,  I  am  sensible  I  cannot  do  it  justice. 
.  «  The  subject  of  a  parliamentary  reform  is 
that  which,  of  all  others,  in  my  opinion,  most 
deserves  the  attention  or  the  pubhc,  as  I  con- 
ceive it  would  include  every  other  advantage 
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which  a  satkm  esn  wish;  and  I  hare  no  he- 
sitation in  saying  that  lirom  every  considera- 
tion which  I  have  been  able  to  gire  U>  this 
great  question,  that  for  many  years  has  occu- 
pied my  mind,  and  from  eveiy  da/s  experi- 
ence to  the  present  hour^  I  am  more  and 
more  convinced  that  thetedcring  iht  ri^kt  if 
eipfiiig  unkotr%aU^  to  every  inaa^  wA  inet^^eiiated 
iy  nature  for  wont  afrenton^  or  iw  km  for  the 
tommmion  of  erime$j  together  with  annmal  dec- 
tiont^  is  the  only  reform  that  can  be  efiectual 
and  permanent.  I  am  farther  conyinced  that 
it  is  the  only  reform  that  is  practicable. 
.  ^  All  other  plans  that  are  of  a  pallu^ve  na- 
ture have  been  found  insufficient  to  interest 
and  animate  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
from  whose  earnestness  alone  any  reform  can 
be  expected.  A  lone  exclusion  from  any  share 
in  tlie  legi&lature  of  their  country,  has  ren- 
dered the  great  mass  of  the  people  indifferent 
whether  the  monopoly  that  subsists,  continues 
in  the  hands  of  a  more  or  less  extended  com- 
pany ;  or  whether  it  is  divided  by  them  into 
shares  of  somewhat  more  or  less  just  propor- 
tions. The  public  feels  itself  unconcerned 
in  these  contests,  except  as  to  the  oppressions 
it  endures,  and  the  exactions  it  sufiers,  which 
it  knows  must  continue  so  long  as  the  people 
remain  deprived  of  all  control  over  their  re- 
presentatives. This  indifference  of  theirs, 
when  the  last  attempt  was  made  for  additional 
county  members,  was  used  by  our  opponents 
as  an  argument  against  all  reform ;  it  was 
asked  with  a  triumohant  air,  where  are  the 

Stitibnsfrom  the  innabitants  of  Birmingham, 
anchester,  Halifax,  and  other  great  unre- 
presented towns?  And  their  silence  was 
deemed  a  proof  of  their  acquiescence  and  sa- 
tisfaction in  the  present  form  of  elections !  The 
truth  is,  that  the  people  have  been  so  often 
deceived,  that  tbey  will  now  scarcely  trust  any 
set  of  men ;  and  notliing  but  self  evident  con- 
viction, that  a  measure  tends  effectuallv  to  the 
recovery  of  their  rights,  can,  or  indeed  ought, 
to  interest  them  in  its  favour. 

''The  lesser  reform  has  been  attempted 
with  every  possible  advantage  in  its  favour  ; 
not  only  from  the  zealous  support  of  the  ad- 
vocates for  a  more  efiectual  one,  but  from  the 
assistance  of  men  of  great  weight,  both  in  and 
out  of  power.  But  with  all  these  tempera- 
ments and  helps,  it  has  failed.  Not  one  pro- 
selyte has  been  gained  from  corruption,  nor 
has  the  least  ray  of  > hope  been  held  out  from 
any  quarter,  that,  the  House  of  Commons  was 
inclined  to  adopt  any  other  mode  of  reform. 
The  weight  or  corruption  has  crushed  this 
more  gentle,  as  it  would  have  defeated  any 
more  efficacious  plan  in  the  same  circum- 
stances. From  that  quarter,  therefore,  I  have 
nothing  to  hope.  It  is  from  thb  people  at 
LAacE  THAT  I  EXPECT  AKY  GOOD.  And  I  am 
convinced,  that  the  only  way  to.make  them 
feel  that  they  are  really  concerned  in  the  bu- 
siniess  is,  to  contend  for  their  full^  clear ^  and 
inditDutable  rights  qfunhernU  repreMcntntion. 
I  call  them,8ucn»  not  only  from  my  own  con- 


viction, but  from  the  admission  of  the  friends 
to  the  more  mederate  plan,  who,  in  the  se« 
cend  address  of  the  Yorkshire  conmiittee  to 
the  people,  confess  that  our  claims  are  founded 
on  the  true  principles  of  the  constitution^ 
and  only  ol^ct  to  them  on  account  of  iroprac« 
ticabili^.  But  their  plan  has  now  had  a  fair 
trial,  and  (if  it  is  from  the  inclination  of  par- 
liament that  practicability  is  to  be  expec^d) 
has  been  found  as  impracticable  as  ours.  The 
more  extensive  plan,  at  the  same  time  that 
its  operation  is  more  complete^  depends  on  a 
moie  efiectual  support,  that  of^the  people. 

**  I  am  also  persuaded,  that  if  tne  scheme 
for  additional  county  members  bad  proceeded 
any  forther,  infinite  difficulties  would  have 
arisen  in  adjusting  it.  Neither  the  Yorkshire 
committee  nor  Mr.  Pitt  have  given  the  detail 
of  their  plan.  A  just  repartition  would  have 
been  a  most  intricate  task,  for  where  different 
interests  are  separately  represented,  tlie  pro- 
portion is  not  very  easy  to  ascertain.  The 
doubt  you  state  concerning  this  mode  of  re^ 
form  appears  to  me  well  founded ;  a  few  mat 
families  might  divide  a  county  between  wem, 
and  choose  the  members  by  a  house  list,  Uke 
East  India  directors.  Another  difficulty  from 
the  increase  of  the  number  of  members,  which 
mieht  render  the  house  more  tumultuous  than 
denberate,  has  its  weight.  But  the  greatest 
objf  ctien,  in  my  opinion,  to  this  and  to  every 
other  narrow  and  contracted- plan  of  reform 
is,  that  it  proceeds  upon  the  same  bad  princi- 
ple as  the  abuse  it  pretends  to  rectify;  it  is 
still  partial  and  unequal:  a  vast  majority  of 
the  community  is  still  left  unrepresented ; 
and  its  most  essential  concerns,  life,  liberty, 
and  property,  continue  in  the  absolute  dis- 
posal of^  those  whom  they  do  not  choose,  and 
over  whom  they  have  no  control.  In  the 
arrangements  of  plans  of  this  kind  there  is  no 
leading  principle  to  determine  that  the  addi- 
tion ought  to  be,  one  hundred,  fifty,  or  two 
hundred;  that  the  allotment  should  be  ac- 
cording to  the  population,  property,  or  Uxes 
paid  in  each  county ;  that  any  supposed  pro- 
portion between  the  landed  and  traoinjg  inter- 
est is  the  just  one,  and  that  the  division  of 
county  and  city  members  will  correspond  with 
this  proportion  when  found.  All  is  at  sea 
without  any  compass  to  enable  us  to  distin- 
guish the  safe  from  the  dangerous  course. 

^  But  in  the  more  Uberal  and  great  plan  of 
univertal  repretentutionf  a  clear  and  distinct 
principle  at  once  appears  that  cannot  lead  us 
wrong.  Not  conveniency,  but  right;  if  it  is 
not  a  maxim  of  our  constitution,  that  a  British 
subject  is  to  be  governed  only  by  laws  to 
which  he  has  consented  by  himself  or  his  re- 
presentativc;  we  should  instantly  abandon  the 
error ;  but  if  it  is  the  essential  of  freedom, 
founded  on  the  eternal  principles  of  justice 
and  wisdom,  and  our  unalienable  birth-right, 
we  should  not  hesiute  in  asserting  it.  Let  us 
then  but  determine  to  act  on  this  broad  nrin- 
ciple,  of  giving  to  every  man  his  own,  ana  we 
shall  immediately  get  rid  of  all  the  perplexi- 
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ties  to  whkh  the  narrow  notkms  of  partiality 
and  eKlusioD  must  ever  be  sotyecl. 

'<  In  the  digesting  a  plan  upon  this  noble 
foundation  we  shall  not  find  any  difficulty  tlwl 
the  most  common  understanding  and  pains 
will  not  easily  surmount  It  does  not  require 
half  the  ingenuity  of  a  common  tax  bill ;  and 
as  a  proof  of  this  assertion  I  myself  drew  the 
form  of  a  bill  for  this  purpose,  which  I  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Loms  in  1780;  net  as 
a  perfect  work,  but  merely  to  show  how  easily 
the  objections  to  the  piacticability  of  the  pJaa, 
and  the  inconveniences  that  are  suggnled, 
might  be  got  over. 

'<  I  believe  the  sending  you  a  copy  of  my 
bill  will  be  the  best  way  ^explaining  its  ope- 
rations. I  have  not  one  ready  at  this  mo* 
ment,  but  it  shall  soon  follow  this  letter. 

'<  I  shall  therefore  only  mention  at  present 
a  few  of  its  provisions,  which  I  think  entirely 
remove  the  most  plausible  objections  that 
have  been  urged  against  it. 

^*  The  present  number  of  members  in  the 
House  of  Commons  is  preserved,  so  that  all 
apprehension  from  loo  numerous  an  assembly 
ceases. 

''  An  account  of  the  whole  number  of  males 
of  age  in  the  kingdom  is  to  be  taken  and  di- 
vided by  the  number  of  members  to  be  sent, 
which  will  find  tlie  quota  of  electors  to  choose 
one  member ;  from  the  best  accounts  I  can 
now  get,  it  will  be  about  <«o  tkouimnd  its  kun^ 
drtd ;  these  are  to  be  formed  into  districts  or 
boroughs  from  the  most  contiguous  parishes; 
and  by  having  all  the  elections  throughout  the 
kingdom  in  one  and  the  same  day,  and  taken 
in  each  parish,  all  fear  of  riot  and  tumult 
vanishes. 

''The  great  expense  of  elections,  which 
arises  chiefly  from  the  cost  of  conveying 
electors  to  the  place  of  poll,  and  entertaining 
them  there  and  on  the  road,  will  be  no  more, 
when  every  man  will  vote  in  his  own  narish. 
Bribery  miist  entirely  cease;  in  a  single  bo- 
rough it  would  be  difficult,  on  so  manv  as  to 
have  any  effect,  impossible.  The  numbers  to 
be  bought  would  be  infinitely  too  great  for 
any  purse.  Besides,  annual  parliaments,  by 
their  frequency,  and  by  their  shortness,  would 
doubly  operate  in  preventing  corruption. 

"  The  vast  expense  of  petitions  to  parlia- 
ment OB  account  of  the  illegal  returns,  would 
be  reduced  almost  to  nothing.  The  points  on 
which  these  contests  generally  turn,  are  the 
qualifications  of  the  electors  under  the  num- 
berless restrictions  the  present  laws  have  im- 
posed, which  require  the  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses, the  production  of  records,  and  are 
subject  to  infinite  dispute.  But  when  no 
other  qualification  should  be  necessary  but 
that  of  being  a  British  subject,  and  of  age, 
there  can  be  out  little  left  to  contend  upon  as 
to  the  right  of  electors  to  vote.  All  other 
questions  that  could  afford  ground  for  a  peti- 
tion would  be  trifling,  and  might  be  decided 
in  one  day.  Many  other  objections  aife  ob- 
viated by  the  bill,  but  it  is  needless  here  to 
mention  them.  1 
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**  But  there  b  aaolbar  aoit  of  algectkiis 
against  which  no  provtsiou  cao  be  madc^  as  it 
is  merely  imaginary.  It  is  feared  by  sonx, 
that  the  influence  of  power  and  riches  will 
give  to  the  aristocracy  so  great  a  lead  in  these 
elections,  as  to  place  the  whole  govemnwnt 
IB  their  hands.  Others  again  dread,  that 
when  paupers  and  the  lowest  orders  of  the 
poople  shall  have  an  eoual  vote  with  the  first 
commoner  in  the  kimsoMn,  we  shall  fall  into 
all  the  eoaliision  of^a  democratic  republic* 
The  contraiiety  of  these  two  apprehensiona 
mijght  of  itsefif  he  a  sufficient  proof  that 
neither  extreme  will  take  place.  It  is  true, 
that  the  poorest  man  in  the  kingdom  will 
have  an  equal  vote  with  the  first,  for  tlie 
choice  of  the  person  to  whom  he  trusts  his 
all;  and  I  think  he  ought  to  have  that  equal 
degree  of  security  agamst  oppression.  It  is 
alM  true,  that  men  of  supenor  fortunes  will 
have  a  superior  degree  of  weieht  and  in- 
fluence ;  and  I  think  that  as  education  and 
knowledge  generally  attend  property,  those 
who  possess  them  ought  to  have  weieht  and 
influence  with  the  more  ignorant.  But  the 
essential  difference  will  be,  that  although  the 
people  may  be  led,  they  cannot  be  driven. 
Property  will  have  its  weight,  as  it  ever  must 
have,  in  all  eovemments;  and  I  conceive, 
that  in  this  plan  it  will  precisely  find  its  just 
proportion  combined  witn  talents  and  cha- 
racter. A  man  of  great  property  that  is 
beloved  and  esteemed,  will,  as  he  ought,  have 
the  greatest  swav ;  but  tyranny  and  oppression, 
though  attended  with  nches,  may  be  resisted, 
and  will  no  longer  be  attended  with  a  burgage 
tenure  at  command. 

**  Another  subject  of  apprehenswn  is,  that 
the  principle  of  allowing  to  every  roan  an 
equal  right  to  vote  tends  to  equality  in  other 
respects,  and  to  level  property.  To  me  it 
seems  to  have  a  direct  oontiary  tendency. 
The  equal  rishts  of  men  to  security  firom  op- 

ftression,  and  to  the  enjoyments  of  Ufe  and 
iberty,  strikes  me  as  perfectly  compatible 
witli  their  unequal  shares  of  industry,  labour, 
and  genius,  which  are  the  origin  of  meaiudity 
of  fortunes.  The  equality  and  inequality  of 
men  are  both  founded  in  nature ;  and  whilst 
we  do  not  confound  the  two,  and  only  support 
her  establishments,  we  cannot  err.  The  pro- 
tection of  property  appears  to  me  one  of  the 
most  essential  ends  or  society ;  and  so  far  from 
injuring  it  by  this  plan,  I  conceive  it  to  be  the 
only  means  of  preserving  it ;  for  the  present 
system  is  hastening  with  great  strides  to  a 
perfect  equality  in  universal  paoerty, 

**  It  has  been  said,  that  tliis  plan  of  extend- 
ing  the  right  of  voting  to  every  individual 
creates  much  uneasiness  in  the  mmds  of  quiet 
and  well-disposed  persons ;  and  that  if  pau- 
pers, vagabonds,  and  persons  of  no  property, 
were  lef^  out,  there  would  be  no  objection  to 
extend  it  to  all  householders  and  persons  pay- 
ing taxes,  and  that  the  same  division  into 
districts  might  take  place.  My  answer  is,  thai 
I  know  of  no  man,  let  him  be  ever  so  po<»r| 
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who,  in  his  conramptipn  of  food,  abd  use  of 
raiment,  does  not  pay  taxes,  and  that  I  would 
wbh  to  encourage  an  enthusiasm  for  his 
coun^  in  the  breast  of  every  subject,  by  giv- 
ing him  his  just  share  in  its  government  I 
readily  admit,  that  such  an  alteration  would 
be  a  vast  improvement;  but  I  must  prefer  the 
adhering  risidly  to  a  self-evident  principle, 
especially  wnen  attended  with  no  inconveni- 
ence in  the  execution,  that  I  can  foresee. 
Besides,  we  should  again  fall  into  the  difficult 
ties  of  drawing  the  line  of  separation  and  into 
the  disputes  W)ut  (jualificatiou. 

*'  The  apprehensions  that  our  government 
will  becocne  too  democratic,  have  been  urged 
Oil  another  ground.  It  has  been  said,  that  the 
House  of  Commons  has  usurped  the  whole 
power  of  government;  that  the  crown  in 
reality  no  longer  possesses  its  negative,  and 
must  in  all  uiings  be  ruled  by  the  House  of 
Commons :  that  toe  House  of  Lords,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  exclusion  (by  the  will  of  the 
(iouse  of  Commons,  and  not  by  law)  fh>m  in- 
tfcrferiog  in  money  bills,  no  longer,  in  fact^ 
exercises  the  fimctions  of  a  branch  of  the 

aislature:  thai  the  only  means  by  which  the 
ance  of  the  constilutioa  ia  now  in  any 
degree  preserved,  is  by  the  urtgidar  isifluence 
of  the  Crown  and  of  the  Peers  in  the  House 
of  Commons :  and  that  if  they  are  totally  ex- 
cluded from  interference  there,  as  it  ia  sup* 
posed  will  be  the  ca^  if  this  bill  passes,  and 
are  not  restored  to  their  original  sbare  of 
power,  the  e<|uilibrium  wil^  be  oestroyed,  and 
tjie  fl^vernment  become  purely  democratic. 

''To  remedy  this  objection,  il  has  been 
answered  by  others,  that  it  ia  but  iust  and 
reasonable,  and  that  they  mean  at  the  same 
time  that  the  Commons  are  restored  to  their 
rights,  that  the  Crown  and  the  Peers  should 
recover  theirs.  This  answer  has  been  ridi*- 
ailed  in  my  opinion  with  more  wit,  tiian  aoti- 
dity  of  argument  It  has  been,  represented  as 
admitting  that  whilst  the  House  of  Commons 
continue  corrupt,  the  King  and  Lords  should 
submit  to  its  decisions;  put  that  when  it 
should  really  speak  the  voice  of  the  people, 
then  it  would  be  right  to  revive  the  dormant 
powers  of  resisting  it 

^  For  my  part  I  agree  in  opinion  with  those 
who  are  for  restoring  to  all  parts  of  the  state 
their  just  rights;  at  the  same  time,  to  do  it 
eenenlly,  not  partially,  is  what  I  must  contend 
for.  At  the  same  tune,  I  admit  that  I  am 
not  for  restoring  the  nc^ive  of  the  crown. 
My  veason  is,  thai  it  appeart  to  me  prepoUercus 
that  the  will  of  one  man  should  Jor  ever  obttruct 
every  regulation  which  all  thcrest  of  the  nation 
may  think  necessary »  I  object  to  it,  as  I  would 
to  any  other  prerogative  of  the  crown,  or 
privilege  of  the  lords  or  people,  that  is  kot 

FOfJMDBD  ON  SEASON. 

**  But  I  agree,  that  if  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  reduced  to  its  natural  dependence 
on  the  people  alone,  and  the  present  system 
of  makinj;  it  the  exclusive  part  of  government 
was  continued,  we  should  approach  to  a  ptu-e 
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democracy  more  than  our  constitution  war- 
rants, or  than  I  wish  to  see.  I  anvnot  for  a 
democratic,  any  more  than  for  an  aristocratic, 
or  monarchic  government,  solely;  I  am  for 
that  admirable  mixture  of  the  three,  that  our 
inimitable  and  comprehensive  constitution 
has  established :  I  wish  to  see  the  executive 
port  of  government  revert  to  where  the  con- 
stitution nas  originally  placed  it,  in  the  huids 
of  the  crown,  to  oe  earned  on  by  its  ministers : 
those  ministers  under  the  control  of  parlia- 
ment, and  parliament  under  the  control  of 
the  people.  I  would  not  have  parliament 
made,  as  it  daily  is,  a  party  concerned  in  every 
act  of  state,  whereby  it  becomes  the  executive, 
for  which  it  is  not  rakulale^  wod  loses  its  8u> 
perintending  and  controlling  power,  which  is 
the  main  end  of  its  institution.  For  when 
the  two  Houses  are  previously  pledged  by  ad* 
dresfo,  votes,  and  resolutions,  it  becomes 
eitreroely  diflcuh  for  them  afterwa^  to 
caBSure  measures  in  which  tb^  have  been 
so  deeply  engaged  by  acts  of  their  own. 
Another  great  inoonveoience  arises  from  par- 
liament's taking  so  much  of  the  executive  of 
government  on  Itself,  which  is,  tha  excessive 
ledgth  of  thn  sessions ;  an  evil  which  of  hite 
has  greatlv  eacreased  Now  that  parliament 
ia  engaged  in  every  detail  in  order  to  screen 
the  asimslev,  it  never  can  finish  its  btisinesa 
till  Uie  middle  of  the  summer,  when  the  inde- 
pendent oeii|Btry  gentleman,  tiied  of  a  long 
attendance,  aadhot  weather  htlown,  ia  retirea 
to  his  private  businesa  in  the  eountryv  and 
that  of  the  public  kfl  to  bo  settled  m  thin 
houses  l^  a  few  dependents  of  the  manieter. 
A  short  session  ef  two  or  three  months  would 
be  sufficient  to  examine  the  expenditnre  of 
former  gmnts^  to  ankie  mew  ones,  to  redress 
giievattces,  and  pass  such  general  lawa  as 
ciceumstancea  might  require.  The  inoenve- 
ainocy  and  expense  to  a  private  member  of 

gaaljament  in  attending  his  duty  would  then 
e  trifling;  and  instead  of  forty  commoners 
and  three  peers  to  form  a  quorum  to  decide 
itt  gweatest  matteraof  stale,  ttie  attendance  of 
two- thirds  of  each  bod^,  which  would  give 
respect  to  their  proceedings,  might  and  ought 
to  be  required.  I  am  also  free  to  owa  mv 
opinion,  that  when  the  House  of  L:>ids  shall 
be  efiectually  prevented  from  having  anv  in- 
fluence in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  I  think 
it  must  by  this  biU,  it  should  at  the  same 
time  cecover  its  equal  rights  in  every  respect 
with  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  oo -ordinate 
branch  of  the  legislature.  These  sentiments 
are  I  think  consonant  to  the  idea  so  well  ex- 
pressed in  your  letter  to  the  volunteer  army 
of  the  province  of  Ulster,  *  to  resto««  to  the 
<  crown  its  original  splendor,,  to  nobiliW  its  an- 
'  cient  privileges,  and  to  the  nation  at  (srge  its 
*  inherent  rights*' 

**  I  believe  I  have  now  troubled  you  with 
all  that  is  necessary  concerning  my  plan. 
My  bill  will  show  the  detail  as  far  as  concerns 
the  House  of  Commons  and  the  election  of 
Scotch  peers :  the  regulations  for  restoring  to 
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the  crown  its  executive,  and  to  the  House  of 
Lords  its  deliberative  functions  should  be 
added  to,  and  form  a  part  of  this  bill ;  but  I 
have  not  as  yet  bad  time  and  leisure  to 
prepare  them. 

**  In  what  I  have  said,  I  have  shown  my 
opimon  concerning  tiie  1st,  Srd,  4th,  6th  and 
8th  questions  you  have  proposed  to  me.  There 
remam  the  2nd  5th  ana  7tn  to  be  considered. 

**  In  respect  to  the  second,  which  I  presume 
relates  to  the  admission  of  Roman  Catholics 
to  vote  at  elections,  I  can  only  say,  that  the 
same  principles  which  go  to  civil  liberty, 
cfjually  lead]to  liberty  of  conscience:  I  admire 
with  you  the  glorious  spirit  of  toleration  which 

20U  say  has  united  the  once  distracted  inha- 
itants  of  Ireland  into  one  indissoluble  nuus: 
and  I  am  sure  that  nothing  short  of  evident 
dMiger  to  the  state  can  warrant  its  interference 
in  religious  opinions.  But  unacquainted  as  I 
am  with  the  state  of  Ireland,  it  is  impottible 
for  me  to  know  the  present  temper  and  diqw- 
sitioQ  of  the  Roman  Catholics  there,  and 
those  only  who  are  on  the  spot  can  judge 
how  far  exclusions  of  this  sort  are  necessary, 
or  oueht  to  extend. 

**  With  regard  to  the  5th  question,  if  voting 
by  ballot  is  advisable?  I  am  clearly  of  opinion 
that  it  is  not.  The  idea  of  a  ballot  can  have 
arisen  but  to  avoid  the  effect  of  some  impro- 
per influence ;  and  I  conceive  it  much  more 
noble,  directiy  to  check  that  influence,  tlum 
indirecUy  to  evade  it  by  concealment  and 
deceit  I  am  convinced  that  trivial  circum- 
stances in  things  like  this  tend  greatiy  to 
form  the  natio^  character;  and  that  it  is 
most  consistent  with  that  of  a  British  or  Iri^ 
freeman,  that  all  his  actions  should  be  open 
and  avowed,  and  that  he  should  not  be 
ashamed  of  declaring  in  the  face  of  his  country 
whom  he  wishes  to  intrust  with  its  interests. 
Upon  the  saitie  idea  that  ballots  may  be  a 
cover  for  independence,  they  roust  also  be  a 
cloak  for  bribery,  and  a  school  for  lying  and 
deceit. 

**  As  to  the  7  th  question,  whether  it  would 
not  be  equitable  or  expedient  that  boroughs 
BOW  in  the  possession  or  individuals  should  be 
purchased  by  the  nation?  I  think,  that 
although  no  man  can  have  a  strict  claim  in 
equity  to  be  refunded  the  loss  of  what  neither 
buver  nor  seller  had  a  right  to  barter,  yet  it 
will  be  wise  to  purchase  the  good  will,  or  at 
least  to  soften  the  resistance,  of  the  present 
powerful  possessors  of  borouehs,  by  a  most 
ample  compensation.  The  liberties  of  a 
nation  cannot  be  bought  too  dear ;  but  the 
whole  cost  of  these  boroughs  would  not 
amount  to  the  profits  of  one  jobbing  contract. 

**  1  have  now  answered  all  the  questions 
you  have  been  pleased  to  propose :  but  I  must 
mention  another  advantage  which  ought  to 
recommend  the  measures  you  are  pursuing, 
to  every  friend  to  the  internal  peace  and  quiet 
of  the  kingdom,  which  is,  that  when  the  peo- 
ple have  obtained  a  regular,  legal,  and  speedy 
way  of  giving  effect  to  their  sentiments^  thoe 
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can  no  longer  be  any  apprdwonon  of  their 
endeavouring  to  redness  tnemaelvea  by  mcibs 
and  tunnms ;  and  even  such  regular  and  well- 
conducted  meetinj;s  as  yours  will  beoome 
needless.    I  mention  this  circumstance  with 
the  more  satisfaction,  as  it  stamps  your  con- 
duct with  the  most  unequivocal  muks  of  dis* 
interested  patriotism.    Power,  when  once  ac- 
quired, is  generally  endeavoured  to  be  pre- 
served by   its   possesfion:   but  you,  after 
having  taken  up  yours  from  necessity,  ejid 
employed  it  usefulljf,  are  now  endeavoarm^ 
witn  unexampled  virtue,  to  render  its  eon- 
tinuance  unnecessary.  For  great  as  your  ser- 
vices have  been,in  so  soon  forming  a  complete 
army,  in  the  advantages  you  have  prooBed 
for  your  countr3r9  in  the  good  order  you  have 
preserved,  and  in  the  mcacy  you  have  pveo 
to  law^  you  will  derive  still  greater  cre&.  m 
my  opinion,  finom  your  rood  sense  in  seemg 
that  a  great  military  force,  totally  uncon- 
nected with  the  civil  government,  cannot  be  a 
permanent  establishment  in  a  free  country, 
whose  first  principle  is.  never  to  trust  absolute 
power  in  any  hands  whatever.    Your  present 
endeavours  to  restore  the  constitution  to  ha 
purity  and  vigour,  evidentiy  tend  to  make  this 
and  every  extraordinary  institution  unneces- 
sary; for,  when  the  people  are  &irly  and 
equally  represented  in  parliament,  when  th^ 
have  annual  opportunities  ofefauiging  tiieir 
deputies,   and  through  them  of  controUuig 
every  abuse  of  government  in  a  safe,  easj, 
and  legal  way,  Uiere  can  be  no  longer  any 
reason  for  recurring  to  those  ever  dangerous^ 
though  sometimes  necessary  expedients  of  an 
armra  force,  which  nothing  but  a  bad  gOTsm- 
ment  can  justify.    Such  a  manianimous  end 
to  your  proceediugsy  when,  after  having  re* 
stored  liberty,  commerce,  and  free  govern- 
ment to  your  country,  you  shall  voluntarily 
retire  to  the  noble  chaiacter  of  private  citi- 
zens, peaceably  enjoying  the  blessings  }^. 
have  procured,  will  orown  your  labours  with 
everlasting  ^lory,  and  is  worthy  the  genuine 
patriotic  spint  which  animates  the  Irish  volui^ 
tecrs. 

''  Before  I  conclude,  I  beg  leave  to  express 
a  wish  that  the  mutually  essential  connection, 
between  Great^Britain  and  Ireland  may  soon 
be  settled  on  some  liberal  and  fair  rooting. 
That  which  did  subsist  was  on  such  narrow 
and  absurd  principles,  that  no  friend  of  either 
kingdom  can  regret  its  loss;  founded  on  con- 
stramt  and  dependence,  incompatible  with 
the  condition  of  freemen,  Ireland  had  an  in- 
disputable right  to  dissolve  it  whenever  she 
chose  so  to  do.  But  surely,  if  we  do  not  mean 
a  total  separation,  it  would  be  right  to  agree 
upon  some  new  terms  by  which  we  are  to  conti- 
nue connected.  I  have  siway s  thought  it  for  the 
interest  of  the  two  islands  to  be  incorporated 
and  form  one  and  the  same  kingdom,  with 
tiie  same  legislature,  meetinr  sometimes  in 
Ireland  as  well  as  in  England.  But  if  Uiere 
are  difficulties  to  such  an  union  not  to  be  got 
over  at  present^  some  sort  of  fiaederal  aiiioa,  at 
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lets!,  between  the  two  kingdoms^  seems  ne-  ^ 
cessMy  to  ascertain  the  many  cixxnimstances 
that  concern  their  joint  interests ;  and  an 
union  of  this  sort  may  now  be  formed  with 
much  greater  propriety  than  before,  as  it  will 
be  sanctified  by  the  free  consent  of  indepen- 
dent nations. 

**  I  do  conceive  that  some  step  of  this  sort 
is  absolately  necessary,  because  the  present 
fooling  of  separation,  rather  than  union,  is 
too  umair  to  be  able  long  to  subsist.  England, 
besides  the  load  of  the  whole  debt  contracted 
£or  the  use  of  both  kingdoms,  bears  all  the 
burdens  of  paval  defence  and  foreign  negoci- 
ations,  and  b^  far  more  than  its  proportion  of 
the  land  service  in  time  of  war.    But  what  is 
srorse,  is,  that  there  is  no  certainty  now  lef\, 
that  we  shall  have  the  same  enemies,  and  the 
tame  friends;  different  interests  as  they  may 
appear,  may  lead  one  kingdom  to  think  a  war 
necessary,  and  the  other  to  remain  in  peace : 
the.  same  king,  in  bis  different  kingdoms,  may 
tbipk  it  wise  to  follow  the  advice  of  his  re- 
epective  parliaments:  I  need  scarcely  add, 
that  the  unavoidable  consequences  of  such  a 
difference,  are  a  war  between  the  two  king- 
doms.   Unless  some  settlement  takes  place 
upon  these  and  many  other  important  sub* 
jects,  I  am  far  from  being  clear  that  it  will 
be  for  the  advantage  of  libertv  in  either  king- 
dom, that  its  monarch  should  continue  the 
sovereign  of  a  neighbouring  state,  with  which 
it  has  no  connexion.     I  am  sensible  that 
there  are  great  difficulties  attending  the  ad« 
justment  of  such  an  union,  and  tiut  it  re- 
quires great  wisdom  and  temper  to  form  it, 
especially  on  the  part  of  Ireland,  which  must 
|eel  that  she  6ught  to  give  the  prepon<lerancc 
to  Great-  Britain :  but  I  am  sure  tne  business 
ought  not  to  be  neglected,  and  that  every 
true  friend  to  both  kmgdoms  ought  to  give  it 
his  most  zealous  assistance. 

^  I  beg  pardon  for  having  gone  into  a  sub- 
ject not  immediately  belongmg  to  that,  upon 
which  you  have  desired  my  opinioxi^  but  I 
thought  it  so  connected  with  it,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  important,  that  I  trust  you  will 
excuse  my  having  introduced  it.  I  fear  I  have 
been  very  long.  But  it  was  impossible  for  me 
to  compress  so  much  matter  into  a  less  com- 
pass, and  when  you  wished  to  have  my  opi- 
nion, I  thought  it  best  to  give  it  fully,  or  at 
least  as  fully  as  I  could  in  a  letter.  If  it  con- 
tains one  thought  that  can  be  useful.  I  shall 
be  happy.  I  have  onlv  to  assure  tne  com- 
mittee of  the  zeal  I  feel  for  the  cause  the  vol- 
unteers have  undertaken,  to  the  support  of 
which  I  shall  ever  be  ready  to  give  every  as- 
sistance in  my  power ;  and  that  it  is  with 
the  highest  respect  and  admiration  for  their 
oonduct  that  1  have  the  honour  to  be,  tlieir 
most  obedient,  and  most  humble  servant, 

"  RICHMOND,  &c. 
<<  August  15th,  1783. 
^  To  Lieut.  Col.  Sh4Rkam.'' 

Mr.  Law, — I  have  looked  over  the  copy 
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the  Sheffield  witness  spoke  to,  while  tiM 
clerk  has  been  reading  the  letter,  and  I  find 
the  only  variations  hi  this  copy  to  be  the  word 
nor,  instead  of  not,  and  a  transposition  of  the 
word  and,  it  is  are  and  taking,  instead  of  anJ 
are  taking, 

Mr.  £rsAm6.— Gentlemen,  this  letter^ 
which  from  the  importance  of  the  subject,  aa 
well  &s  the  dignity  and  good  sense  of  the  au- 
thor, I  chose  to  read  fir$t,  was  written  in  an<* 
swer  to  the  resolutions  that  had  been  passed 
in  Ireland,  when  lieutenant  colonel  Sharman 
was  in  the  chair. 

This  letter  was  written  by  your  grace,  in 
consequence  of  the  resolutions  that  had  passed 
at  the  meeting  of  delegates  of  forty-five 
corps? — It  was  written  in  answer  to  the  let- 
ter that  is  printed  with  it. 

Mr.  Erskine. — Then  I  liave  a  right  to  read 
it. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — ^There  can  be  na 
pretence  for  readmg  any  thing  more  than  has 
Deen  read  upon  the  ground  of  any  evidence 
that  has  yet  been  given ;  whatever  respect 
may  be  due  to  the  opinions  of  his  grace  the 
duke  of  Kichmondy  I  have  a  biffher  duty  be- 
longing to  me,  and  certainly  I  should  not 
have  permitted 'the  letter  to  have  been  read 
if  it  had  not  been  produced,  according  to  my 
judgment,  agreeably  to  the  rules  of  evidence, 
in  consequence  of  a  witness  at  the  bar  stating 
that  the  pamphlet,  in  his  hand,  contained 
the  scheme  or  reform,  that  he,  the  witness, 
proceeded  upon  *. — afler  he  had  slated  that, 
as  a  fact,  he  had  made  the  paper  part  of  hi» 
evidence,  and  I  conceive  tliat  paper  would 
thep  have  been  evidence,  whether  bis  grace 
the  duke  of  Richmond  had  been  called  t0 
state  that  fact  which  bis  grace,  according  to 
hb  character,  I  presume,  would  state  every 
where,,  indeed  which  the  world  knows,  that 
he  was  the  author  of  it;  but  I  submit  to  your 
lordships  that  it  is  going  a  great  deal  farther, 
to  endeavour  to  connect  a  letter,  written  by 
colonel  Shannan  to  the  duke  of  Richmond, 
with  the  duke  of  Richmond's  letter,  in  order, 
to  make  that  evidence  between  the  king  and 
the  prisoner ;  no  witness  having  stated,  at 
yet,  that  they  had  ever  seen  any  letter  froa» 
colonel  Sharman  to  the  duke  ot  Richmond  ; 
or  that  they  had  proceeded  upon  such  paper, 
or  had  directed  their  minds,  or  conduct,  in 
any  respect  whatever  by  it. 

Mr.  £rf  A:ine.— >Was  not  this  letter,  thaHfST^ 
been  read,  published  at  the  time ;  andwas  ii 
published  separately,  or  as  an  answer  to  that 
preceding  it  in  this  book? — Published  at  the 
timQ  as  it  is  there. 

With  that  to  whidi  it  is  an  answer  ? — ^Yetf* 

Mr.  Attorney  General, — Still  I  object  to 
colonel  Sharman's  letter  being  received  ia 
evidence. 

Mr.  Enkine. — I  shall  not.  argue  it  now, 
though  I  am  not  unprepafed  to  argue  it  witit 
my  learned  friend  whenever  the  time  shall 
arrive;  in  the. meanwhile  your  lordship  will 
give  mo  leave  U>  read  an  extract  from  th* 
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Jmirnals  of  the  procecdiiigs  of  the  House  of 
Lords. 

(A  clerk  of  the  House  of  Lords  produced  a 
ume  of  the  Journals  of  the  Loros.] 

Mr.  Enkine, — ^Is  this  the  Journal  of  the 
Lords  House  of  Parlianieiit  of  the  year  1780? 
^It  is. 

Mr.  Erskine  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond. — 
Will  your  grace  haTO  the  goodoess  to  cast 
vour  eye  upon  this  Jouind,  of  the  ITth  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1780  ?  There  is  an  entry  diat  the 
Lords  should  be  summoned  to  attcand  the 
House,  tbr  considering  a  motion  for  appoint- 
ing  a  committee,  and  afterwaida  there  mllows 
a  protest,  signed  by  y«mr  grace,  and  a  great 
xumber  of  yeiy  ilkistrious  peers  of  this  coun- 
try, among  the  rest  I  see  the  name  of  earl 
CaiBden.~Will  your  grace  have  the  goodness 
to  tell  me  if  that  is  your  signature  to  the  pro- 
tstt?— Mis,  -^         er- 

•   Mr.  AUmmey  Oefiera/.^Wbat  is  the  evi- 
dence you  propose  to  adduce? 

Mr.  Enkin44 — I  will  state  the  jaature  of 
this  evidence  which  I  ofier ;  1  wiH  also  state 
vpon  what  principle  I  conceive  it  to  be  evi- 
deuce,  unless  the  attoniey-gei^eral  shall  think 
it  a  more  regular  way  for  me  to  content  my- 
ielf  with  stating  the  nature  of  it,  leaving  to 
liim,  in  the  first  instance,  to  frame  his  ob- 
jection, and  for  me  to  answer  it — This  was  a 
anotion,  which  came  on  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
lecorded  in  the  Journals  of  parliament ;  there 
were  petitions  from  a  great  number  of  asso- 
eiatetl  bodies  of  men  in  this  countiy,  which 
aasociatioBs  were  calMne  emphatiddly  and 
kmdly  upon  the  House  otCommons  to  attend 
to  its  trust,  for  the  House  of  Commons  is,  it- 
self, a  delegated  body,  representing  the  peo- 
ple; calling  upon  the  House  of  Commons  to 
attend  to  its  trust  in  consequence  of  that 
wasteful  horrible  expenditure  which  took 
f  lace  in  the  American  war. 

Mr.  Bomer, — You  are  stating  certain  ibcts 
which  do  not  appear  upon  the  eridtence  you 
•ffer. 

Mr.  JBriA^ine.^Tbey  do  expresdy. 

Mr.  BoB;er.--You  state  that,  in  fcct,  to  be 
ai^oceedin^  in  parliament  upon  certain  pe* 
titions,  which  I  say  is  not  opening  the  evi- 
dence, unless  you  find  it  there. 

Mr.  Enkine.-^l  do  sute  that,  and  I  mean 
to  read  it 

I^ffd  Chief  Justice  Eyre, — ^I  take  it  you 
are  now  guin^  to  open  a  motion  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  which  is  upon  the  Journals. 

Mr.  Erskine. — Just  so. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre, — ^Yon  may  open 
the  substance  of  that  motion ;  and  if  you  go 
beyond  that,  then  their  objection  ties,  that 
you  have  sUted  something  which  is  not  in 
the  evidence. 

Mr.  Ertkine. — I  am  much  interested  in 
avoiding  objections,  because  I  am  hardly  aUe 
1o  go  throQgh  the  common  examination  with- 
out that.  The  noble  lords  in  the  protest, 
State  their  reasons  for  that  protest;  and 
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wttlwut  reading  this,  which  t  have  no  light 
to  do,  till  your  lordshms  shall  be  piumd  as 
receive  it  in  evidence,  i  shall  be  in  ot^Aar,  if  I 
only  state  what  I  take  to  be  the  general 
stance  of  it ;  and  if  I,  in  stating  that, 
step  bevond  what  the  paficr  itself  shoiiM 
terwards  show  when  admitted,  then  I 
soaded  I  shall  have  gtvMi  very  just  oftnHe'  to 
the  Court  The  noole  lords,  amone  wfaoai 
are  his  grace  the  duke  of  Mehmond  Xbit 
ness,  lord  Camden,  and  others,  whose 
arc  not  materia],  upon  the  rejection  of 
motion,  protest,  because  they  cooeevve  h  to 
be  the  duty  of  the  House  to  usten  to  tfit  wyi 
of  the  people; — this  is  evidenee  Id  pM'VCiy 
that  when  these  very  numerous  asr  *  ~  " 
bodies  presented  dieir  petitions,  ill 
quence  of  having  had  committees  to 
rate  with  one  another,  that  the  House 
dered  that,  although  it  nnght  be  nanml 
enough  to  reject  the  petitions  of  privMe  umbl 
vet  Wnen  the  people  were  in  laige  aasodates 
bodies,  co-operating  with  oAe  aAollier,  m 
order  to  speak  what  was  the  wMl  of  s  very 
eonsiderabre  poilion  of  the  people  (more  es- 
pecially if  it  should  at  last  coitte  to  be  tlw 
majority  of  the  public)  titat  it  is  a  priaeMle 
never  to  be  invaded,  nor  argued  away,  tnat 
the  will  of  the  people    ■ 

Mr.  Aitomey  General. — I  do  not  knew 
what  it  is  Mr.  Erskine  is  now  alwKng  to ; 
but  if  he  will  state  to  me  that  ft  is  a  |>receed- 
ing  of  the  House  of  Lords  of  this  kingdom, 
which  he  conceives  can  be  of  use  to  a  siAgect 
of  this  kingdom,  standing  at  that  bar,  let  H 
be  what  it  will,  if  it  be  a  proceeding  of  tte 
House  of  Lords,  I  will  not  olject  to  it. 

Mr.  Enkine. — ^I  am  much  obliged  to  yoo^ 
I  was  sure  that  wouki  come  from  you;  I  as* 
sure  ^our  lordship,  that  Mr.  Gibbs  and  I  harve 
read  it,  and  we  do  think  it  is  Baalerial  evi- 
dence. 

[It  was  read.] 

*  Die  Mortis,  8*  Fehruarii,  1780. 

**  The  order  of  the  day  being  read,  Tllat 
all  the  Lords  be  smnmofied  to  attend  the 
House  this  day,  to  consider  of  a  rootioii  fat 
appointing  a  committee  consisting  of  mem- 
bers of  both  Houses^  possessing  neither  em- 
ployment nor  pension,  to  examine  without 
delay  into  the  pnblic  expenditure,  and  tiie 
mode  of  accounting  for  the  same,  more  parti- 
cularly into  the  manner  of  making  all  €0i»- 
tracts;  and  at  the  same  time  to  take  into 
consideration  what  savings  can  be  made  eon- 
sistent  with  public  dignity,  justice,  and  grati- 
tude, by  an  abolition  of  old  or  new  created 
Offices,  or  reversion  of  offices,  the  duties 
of  which  have  either  ceased,  or  shall  <m 
inquiry  prove  inadequate  to  the  fees  «r 
otiier  emoluments  arising  therefirom,  or 
bv  the  reduction  of  such  salaries,  or  other 
allowances  and  profits,  as  nay  appear  to  be 
unreasonable ;  tnat  the  same  may  be  applied 
to  lesaea  the  present  roiBoiia  expe&oitarQ^ 
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mA  t^  osable  ui  to  c^iiy  on  the  pvcsent  war 
i^aioat  the  houM  of  BouriM)n,  with  that  deci- 
aiaii  and  vigour  which  caa  aloae  result  from 
QatioDal  seal,  coofidence,  and  unanimity. 

*'  It  was  moved,  That  a  committee  oe  ap- 
pcantedyoonflistingof  membersof  both  Houses 
pMseasittg  neither  employment^or  pension,  to 
•aamine  without  delay  into  thi^  public  expendi- 
lurey  and  the  mode  ofaccounting  for  the  same, 
more  particulacly  into  the  manner  of  making 
<dl  contracts ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  take 
into  oonsideration  what  saving  can  be  made, 
consistent  with  public  dignity  Justice,  and  gra- 
titude, by  an  abolition  of  old  and  new  created 
offices,  the  duties  of  which  have  either  ceased 
or  shall  on  inquiry  prove  inadequate  to  the 
fees  or  other  emoluments  arising  therefrom, 
or  by  the  veduction  of  such  salaries  or  other 
allowances  and  profits  as  may  appear  to  be 
luueasoiiable :  that  the  same  may  be  applied 
to  lessen  the  present  ruinous  expenditure, 
and  to  enable  us  to  provide  in  the  manner 
the  least  hurthensome  for  the  indis]>ensable 
axigenciea  of  the  state. 

^  Which  bein^  objected  to,  afler  long  de- 
Vate,*  the  followmg  amendment  was  proposed 
lo  be  ntade  to  the  said  motion,  viz.  leave  out 
the  words  members  of  both  Eotues,  and  instead 
thereof  insert  Lords, 

'*  The  same  was  agreed  to  and  ordered  ac- 
cordingly. 

'^  Then  the  question  was  put,  whether  to 
agree  to  the  said  motion  thus  amended  ? 

''  It  was  resolved  in  the  negative. 
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**  Dissentient,— First,  because  however  the 
waste  of  public  money,  and  the  profusion  of 
useless  salaries,  may  have  been  heretofore 
overlooked  in  the  days  of  wealth  and  pros- 
perityt  the  necessities  of  the  present  time  can 
no  longer  endure  the  same  system  of  corrup- 
tion and  prodi^ity. 

"  The  scarcity  of  money,  the  diminished 
value  of  land,  the  sinking  of  rents,  with  the 
decline  of  trade,  are  melancholy  proofs  that 
we  are  almost  arrived  at  the  end  of  taxation ; 
and  yet  the  demands  are  annually  increased, 
while  the  hopes  of  peace  are  every  year  put  to 
a  greater  distance. 

'*  For  let  any  man  consider  the  immense 
debt,  increasing  beyond  the  possibility  of  pay- 
ment, with  the  present  accumulation  of  taxes 
upon  every  article,  not  only  of  luxury,  but  of 
convenience,  and  even  of  necessary  use ;  and 
let  him  carry  his  thoughts  forward  to  those 
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*  See  the  Debates  in  the  New  Parliament 
taiy  Histoiy,  Vol.  ISO^  pp.  1318,  ot  teg. 


additional  duties  which  must  immod lately  be 
imposed,  to  make  good  the  interest  of  the  ap« 
preaching  loan,  and  of  tiiat  debt  which  will 
still  remain  unfunded,  he  will  find  that,  at 
least  one  million  and  an  half  of  interest  must 
be  piuvidaci  for,  besides  what  may  be  farther 
necessary,  to  make  good  the  deficiencies  of  the 
latetaaes. 

**  Under  these  circumstances,  the  savings 
of  a  strict  and  vigilant  economy  in  ev^ry 
branch,  and  the  application  of  overgrown 
salaries,  unmerited  pensions,  and  useless 
places  to  the  public  service,  are  almost  the 
only  resources  left  in  the  exhausted  state  of 
our  finances.  But  besides  this  stron^argument 
of  necessity  that  presses  upon  the  present 
moment,  such  and  so  great  are  the  abuses  in 
the  management  and  expenditure  of  the  pub- 
lic money,  as  would  call  for  the  strictest  in- 
quiry and  animadversion  even  in  the  best  of 
times.  The  practice  of  expending  immense 
sums  without  consent  of  parliament  under  the 
fallacious  head  of  contingencies  and  extraor^ 
dinaries,  the  greater  part  of  which  might 
easily  be  comprised  in  an  estimate, but  because 
some  unforeseen  articles  are  not  capable  of 
such  precision  the  minister  has,  under  that 
colour,  found  out  a  method  of  expending  the 

Kublic  money  first,  ad  libitum^  and  when  it 
as  been  so  expended,  has  found  means  te 
induce  parliament  to  think  itself  bound  in 
honour  to  ratify  and  make  it  good,  deserves 
the  hiehest  censure;  and  no  minister  who 
shall  Su-e  to  stake  the  public  credit  for  mo- 
ney that  has  not  been  voted,  ought  to  be  jus^ 
tified  by  a  less  authority  than  an  act  of  indent 
nity.    The  millions  which  remain  in  conse^ 

alienee  unexplained  and  unaccounted  for— 
be  shameful  ^Mility  of  admitting  almost 
eveiy  claim— the  improvideot  bargains  made 
for  tne  public  service — the  criminal  neglect, 
and  even  contempt  of  the  few  checks  estab- 
lished in  the  Board  of  Treasury,  besides  great 
part  of  the  money  being  shared  in  its  passafi^ 
among  a  tribe  of  collectors,  clerks,  agents,  job- 
bers, or  contractors,  or  paid  away  oy  ofiiddL 
extortion,  or  stopt  in  its  course  to  breed  ia- 
terest  for  some  engrossing  individuals  are 
grievances  which  the  present  motion  has  in 
view  to  remedy. 

"  Secondly,  but  great  and  important  as  the 
motion  is  in  this  view  of  it,  it  is  still  more 
important  in  another,  as  it  tends  to  narrow  the 
wiae-spreading  influence  of  the  Crown,  tha^ 
has  found  its  way  into  every  corner  of  the 
kingdom. 

/*  It  is  sufficient  to  allude  to  this  grievance 
without  any  farther  enlargement;  but  tlus 
argument,  though,  perhaps,  the  strongest  in 
favour  of  the  motion,  has  been  turned  into 
an  objection  to  it,  as  if  it  meant  to  abridge  the 
rights  of  monarchy,  and  make  the  Crown  de- 
pendent upon  the  parliament, 

'^  If  the  objection  means  to  insinuate,  that 
corruption  is  necessary  to  government,  we 
shall  leave  that  principle  to  confute  itself  by 
its  own  apparent  iniquity. 
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**  That  this  motion  is  intendisd  to  diminish 
theconstitutionat  power  of  the  Crown,we  deny; 
the  constitutional  power  of  the  Crown  we  are 
DO  less  solicitous  to  preserve  than  we  are  to 
annihilate  its  unconstitutional  influence.  The 
preroci:ative,  rightly  understood,  not  touched, 
or  intended  to  be  touched  by  this  motion, 
will  support  the  Crown  in  all  the  splendour 
which  the  King's  personal  dignity  requires, 
and  with  all  the  authority  and  vigour  necessary 
to  give  due  efiisct  to  the  executive  powers  of 
government. 

*'  It  has  been  argued,  that  this  is  not  a  pro- 
)>er  time  for  reformation,  when  all  the  atten- 
tion of  the  kingdom  should  be  employed  upon 
the  war,  as  the  great  and  only  object  in  the 
oresent  time  of  iTistrees ;  to  which  we  beg 
leave  to  msist,  that  the  present  is,  for  that 
very  reason,  the  properest  time,  because  no- 
thing is  so  essential  to  the  conduct  and  pro- 
secution of  the  war  as  the  Ihisal  manage- 
ment of  that  supply,  by  which  only  it  can  be 
carried  on  with  any  prospect  of  success ;  nor 
oueht  the  plan  of  economy  to  be  any  longer 
delayed  at  the  risk  of  a  general  bankruptcy  ; 
and,  from  the  history  of  this  as  well  as  other 
coimtries,  times  of  necessity  have  been  always 
time^  of  reform. 

••Thirdly,  because  we  conceive  that  the  mode 
of  a  committee,  which  might-be  to  act  with  a 
committee  of  the  other  House,  and  might,  if 
necessary,  be  rendered  durable,  and  vested 
with  due  powers  by  an  act  of  the  whole  legis- 
lature might  bring*  back  the  public  expendi- 
ture to  its  constitutional  principle ;  might  de- 
vise proper  reeulations  fur  opening  contracts 
to  the  proposals  of  every  fair  bidder,  for  re- 
forming the  abuses  of  omce  and  the  enormity 
of  fees,  with  a  variety  of  other  abuses,  parti- 
cularly that  of  large  sums  of  money  lying  in 
the  hands  of  individuals,  to  the  loss  of  the 
state. 

"  ^n  objection  has  been  strongly  urged  on 
the  ground!  of  an  apprehension  expressed  by 
some  lords,  as  if  they  seriously  entertained  it, 
of  its  producing  a  quarrel  between  the  two 
houses  of  parliament,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  public  business  might  be  oDstmcted,  by  a 
claim  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  an  exclusive  right  of  considering  and 
providing  for  the  subjects  of  this  motion. 

"  Such  a  claim  certainly  cannot  be  supported 
«s  a  consequence  of  the  claim  of  that  House 
to  originate  money  bills.  Not  a  single  lord 
appeared  to  entertain  an  idea  that  such  a 
claim  would  be  well  founded.  In  truth,  the 
objection  supposes  it  to  be  ill-founded,  and 
that  therefore  this  House  will  resist  it,  and 
yet  it  assumes  that  the  House  of  Commons 
will  advance  and  persist  in  this  ill-founded 
claim.  We  cannot  discover  any  colour  for 
such  a  supposition,  unless  we  were  to  adopt 
the  insinuations  of  those  who  represent  the 
corrupt  influence  (Which  it  is  our  wish  to  sup- 
j)ress)  as  already  pervading  that  House. 
Those  who  entertain  that  opinion  of  one 
Uouseof  Parliament,  svill  hardly  tfaunk  less  dis- 
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respectfully  of  the  other.  To  them  it  willMemi 
a  matter  of  indifference  whether  the  motion 
is  defeated  by  the  exertion  of  that  iniaenoe 
to  excite  a  grotmdless  claim  in  tha  one  houte^ 
or  by  a  groundless  apprehension  of  snch  a 
claim  in  Uie  other.  But  we,  who  would  be 
understood  to  think  with  more  respect  of  both, 
cannot  entertain  an  apprehension  so  tnjurioua 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  as  that  they  would, 
at  this  time  especially,  and  on  this  oocaaioD| 
have  advanced  such  a  claim. 

**  The  motion  has  likewise  been  objected  to 
on  accotmt  of  its  disqualifying  persons  pos- 
sessing employments  or  pensions,  to  be  of 
the  proposed  committee.  We  are  far  firom 
supposing,  that  the  possession  of  place  or 
pennon,  necessarily  corrupts  the  mtegrity 
of  the  possessor.  We  have  seen,  and  this 
public  liave  seen,  many  illustrious  inslaneea 
to  the  contrary;  yet  we  cannot  but  sup* 
pose  that  the  public  expectation  of  aa- 
vantage  from  this  measure  would  have  boea 
less  sanguine,  if  they  had  seen  persona 
possessing  offices  selected  to  distinguish  hoir 
far  their  offices  were  useful,  or  their  salaries 
adequate.  They,  perhaps,  would  not  think' 
the  possessor  of'^a  pension,  or  office,  the  fittest 
judge  how  far  that  pension  or  office  had  been 
merited,  or  was  necessary.  W*^e  cannot  therfr> 
fore  think  the  motion  justly  exceptionable 
on  this  ground;  it  rather  appears  to  us  to 
have  been  drawn  with  a  proper  attention  to 
noble  lords  in  that  predicament,  exempting 
them  from  a  situation  which  they  must  neces* 
sarily  wish  to  decline. 

••  We  conceive  ourselves  warranted*  in  the 
mode  poposed,  by  precedent  as  well  as  reason 
and  it  was  stated  to  the  House  to  have  been 
recommended  by  the  most  approved  constitu- 
tional authors,  who  have  written. since  the 
revolution ;  but  having  offered  to  meet  any 
other  proposition  which  might  carry  with  it 
substantial  remedv,  and  no  such  being  offer^ 
notwithstanding;  the  time  this  proposition  has 
lain  before  the  Housie,  we  cannot  help  con^- 
dering  the  present  negative  as  going  to  the 
substantial  as  well  as  formal  part  of  the  mo- 
tion, and  hold  ourselves  obliged  to  avail  oor- 
sclves  of  our  right  of  entering  our  protest 
against  the  rejection  of  the  above  proposition; 

•*  Fourthly,  we  are  farther  impelled  to  press 
this  motion,  because  the  object  of  it  has  been 
seconded  and  called  for  by  a  considerable  ma- 
jority of  the  people,  who  are  associating  for 
this  purpose,  and  seem  determined  to  pursue 
it  by  every  leaal  and  constitutional  method 
that  can  be  (fevised  for  its  success ;  and  how- 
ever some  may  affect  to  be  alarmed,  as  if  such 
associations  tended  to  disturb  the  peace,  or 
encroach  upon  tlie  delegated  power  of  the 
other  House,  we  are  persuaded  it  has  no  other 
view,  but  to  collect  the  sense  of  the  people, 
and  to  infok'm  the  whole  body  of  the  represen- 
tatives what  are  the  sentiments  of  the  whole 
body  of  their  constituents,  in  which  respect 
their  proceedings  have  been  orderly,  peace- 
able,  and  constitutional ;  and  if  it  be  asked 
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what  farther  is  to  be  done,  if  these  petitions  , 
are  rejected,  the  best  answer  is,  that  the  case  ' 
cannot  be  supposed ;  for  although,  upon  a  few 
separate  petitions,  it  roay  be  favlv  said,  that 
the  other  House  ought  not  to  be  decided  by  a 
part  only  of  their  constituents,  yet  it  cannot  be 
presumed  they  will  act  in  defiance  of  the 
united  wishes  of  the  whole  people,  or  indeed 
of  any  mat  and  notorious  majority.  It  is 
admitted  that  they  have  a  power  to  vote  as 
they  think  fit;  but  it  is  not  possible  to  con- 
ceive that  so  wise  an  assembler  will  ever  be 
imsh  enough  to  reject  such  petitions,  and  by 
that  means  cause  this  dangerous  question  to 
be  broached  and  agitated,  whether  they  have 
not  broke  their  trust  i 

**  The  voice  of  the  people  will  certainly  be 
complied  with.  Ministers  may,  as  they  seem 
to  have  done  in  a  recent  instance,  depnve  any 
man  of  what  he  holds  at  their  pleasure,  for 
presumine  to  exercise  his  undoubted  right  of 
thinking  for  himself,  on  these  or  other  public 
aubjects ;  but  it  will  not  be  wise  in  them  to 
treat  these  associations  with  contemjpt,  or  call 
them  by  the  invidious  name  of  faction ;  a 
name  by  which  the  minority,  in  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  have  been  so  frequently  and  so 
fulsely  calumniated,  because  the  name,  so  ap- 
plied, will  recoil  back  upon  themselves,  when 
acting  acainst  the  general  sense  of  the  na- 
tion. Nor  will  they  be  able  to  represent 
these  numbers,  so  respectable  in  rank  and 
property,  as  they  did  but  too  successfully  the 
discontented  Americans,  as  a  mob  of  indigent 
and  seditious  incendiaries,  because  the  people 
to  whom  this  is  addressed,  are  the  very  people 
that  are  abused,  and  every  man  bears  witnin 
himself  the  testimony  of  its  falsehood. 

The  ministers,  on  this  particular  occasion, 
cannot  deceive  the  people. 

*<  Fortescue,  Harcourt,  De  Ferrars,  Bcaulieu, 
Camden,  Coventry,  Richmond,  Manches- 
ter, Derby,  Effingham,  Grafton,  Port- 
land, Ferrers,  Cbolniondelv,  Kin^,  Aber- 
favenny,  J.  Peterborough,*  Abiucdon, 
'embroke  and  Montgomery,  Fitzwilliam, 
Rutland,  Nug.  Temple,  Bolton,  Courte- 
nay,  $tamfora,TaDkerville,  J.  St.  Asaph,f 
Wycombe,  Craven,  Rockingham,  Scar- 
borough, Jersey,  Devonshire. — Dissen- 
tient without  reasons,  Radnor. — For  all 
the  above  reasons  except  the  fourth, 
Osborne." 

Mr.  Daniel  Stuart,  called  in  agsdn. 

Mr.  Enkine. — ^I  call  back  this  gentleman 
aniy  for  the  purpose  of  asking  him  one  ques- 
tion, which  I  could  not  wito  propriety  ask 
him  before ; — ^you  stated,  in  your  former  ex- 
amination, your  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  and  your  transactions 
with  him  before  ;  did  you  ever  bear  him  state 
what  his  plan  of  reform  was  ? — Yes,  I  have; 
be  always  stated  it  to  be  the  duke  of  Rich- 

•Hiocbctiffe.       f  Shipley.  ' 


mond's  plan,  universal  suffrage  and  annual 
parUaments. 

Was  that  said  to  you  publicly,  or  in  the  pri« 
vacy  of  confidence? — ^It  was  said  publicly; 
and  he  sold  me  some  copi^of  the  duke  of 
Richmond's  letter. 

Mr.  Attorny  General, — ^I  really  must  object 
to  this  sort  of  examination. 

Mr.  Enkine^^^Then  I  will  now  defend  this 
question ;  I  ant  persuaded  y6ur  lordships  wUl 
not  refuse  to  the  unfortunate  man  at  the  Intr, 
that  evidence  which  has  been  received  for 
every  prisoner  under  similar  circumstances, 
from  the  earliest  times  of  our  history  to  the 
present  moment.  I  am  sorry  to  consume  the 
time  of  the  court,  but  if  I  am  called  upon  I 
will  repeat  to  your  lordships,  ver^atun,  fiom 
the  State  Trials,  various  questions  upon  similar 
occasions,  put  b^  different  prisoners  by  con- 
sent of  all  the  judges,  all  tne  attorney-gene- 
rals, andsolicitor-^nerals,and  counsel  for  the 
Crown.  I  only  wish  to  know  whether  the 
question  is  objected  to  or  not. 

Mr.  Attorney  General, — It  is. 

Mr,  Ertkinc-^l  will  proceed,  and  I  have 
much  more  pleasure  in  doing  it  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  attorney-general  con- 
ducted himself  recently,  because  the  moment 
that  it  was  stated  as  a  proceeding  whieh,  we 
thought,  might  be  serviceable  to  the  prisoner, 
and  consistent  with  the  rules  of  evidence,  he 
instantly  acceded  to  its  production — therefore, 
independent  of  satisfying  your  lordships,  if  I 
can  satisfy  my  learned  friend  that  we  are  in 
the  regular  course,  I  am  persuaded  he  would 
be  sorry,  himself,  that  this  prisoner  should  be 
deprived  of  the  advantage  which  all  others 
have  enjoyed. 

I  believe  the*  reason  why  a  matter  of  this 
sort  fiills  into  debate,  is  the  very  singular  ano- 
maly of  the  case  before  your  lordships,  and  I 
am  the  more  inclined  to  think  that  I  shall 
succeed  in  the  little  that  I  have  to  offer  to  you 
from  what  fell  from  the  learned  judges  of^he 
court  of  Kine's- bench  (two  of  whom  are  now 
present)  wnen  it  was  discussed  how  far  a 
paf^er  that  had  been  published  in  the  year 
1780,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  some  persons  of  rank,  shouki  have  been 
received  in  evidence  by  Mr.  Justice  Wilson, 
who  tried  an  individual  in  the  year  iTQS,  for  a 
libel. — ^The  Court  supported  the  rejection  of 
it — The  learned  judge  rejected  it  upon  this 
principle  :— That  the  defendant  in  tnat  case 
was  charged  with  an  act,  which  act  "was  the 
publication  of  a  libel ;  and  that,  although  the 
late  act  of  parliament  *  directs,  in  ^ct,  that 
the  trial  upon  a  libel,  like  the  trial  m>on  an^ 
other  case,  proceeds  by  the  judge's  ^vine  his 
opinion  to  tnejurv  in  matter  of  law,  still  it 
does  not  require  that  there  should  be  any  evi- 
dence upon  the  subject  showing  the  intentioo 
of  the  prisoner. 

Mr.  Justice  Bulkr, — ^What  proseeution  do 
you  allude  to  you  f 

•  See  Vol.  SS,  p.  300. 
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Mr.  JE^stJ^nc.— The  €«e  Qf  DmmI  HoU  * ; 
and  ufKm  this  ground,  thej  ny,  yoa  may  re- 
bm  evidence  which  faaleiis  aQYlhingtbatis 
wvoDg  upon  you,  undoubtedly,  but  brawae  « 
Bersou  lias  fuhlished  a  libel>  suppoaing  it  to 
be  one,  in  the  year  1780,  that  will  be  no  aa> 
swer  to  your  fwiblishiii^  a  libel  io  the  year 
179S.  It  may  be  matter  extremely  material 
in  qiitigatioD  of  punisbment,  but,  said  the 
Cwtyitisnot  strictly  evideoee,  because  it 
does  not  go  to  ae^tive  the  gist  of  the  indict- 
ment;  for  supfiosing  it  to  have  been  received 
1w  the  judge,  be  could  not  have  tok)  the  jury, 
if  he  thought,  in  point  of  law,  the  fmblica- 
tioB  wan  a  libel,  tnal  the  puWicatioB  of  the 
saaae  libel  by  any  other  person,  however  re- 
apectahJe,  at  any  other  time,  was  a  shield 
agisiml  tlje  crimiaal  laws  attaching  upon  the 
defeodaat  in  that  case;  and  upon  thai  ^und 
I  do  kaow  that  that  most  intelligent  judee, 
whose  ifiis  we  all  in  common  deplore,  diecicwd 
U;  and,  as  the  court  of  King's-beoch  deter- 
mined, rightly  decided  it. 

Unless  I  deceive  myself  greatly,  and  unless 
I  have  lost  the  faculty  of  seeing  whether  I  am 
aesemed  to,  when  laying  down  any  proposi^ 
tiaa  (which  when  man  speaks  to  man  is  in 
eeneial  not  very  difiBcult  to  see)  I  rmher  think 
T  am  in  possession  of  tlie  opinion  ef  the  court 
in  the  striking  difference  between  the  case 
BOW  in  agitation,  and  a  ease  where  a  man  is 
charged  with  a  foct,  which  fact,  if  it  be  done, 
the  criminal  intention,  which  arises  horn  the 
commission  of  the  criminal  act,  canies  with  it 
a  certain  legal  inlerenoe,  whkh  legal  infer- 
ence; being  once  estabh^ied,  it  does  not  be* 
Qome  a  matter  of  fact  fi»r  the  prisoner  to  en- 
deavour to  rebut 

But  feaving  out  of  the  question  all  oonside- 
ralioo  of  tliat  act  of  parliament.  I  stand  npon 
the  authority  of  lord  Mansfield,  in  the  case 
of  the  king  against  Woodiall  f  the  printer,  is* 
parted  in  sir  James  Barrow's  fifth  vehnse: 
That  wherever  the  feet  does  conatitule  the 
crime^  but  that  the  fact  ia  either  in  itself 
whoUy  indifferent,  or  if  it  is  not  iadiffeient  but 
criminal ;  if  it  be  criminal^  short  of  the  charge 
that  is  made  upon  the  party,  that  there  the 
imantion  is  not  matter  of  law,  but  that  it  is 
mttteroffittt,  end  thatthep»ty  has  a  right 
is  pioye  his  intention  in  every  wur.  by  which 
the  intention  of  a  man  can  be  safely,  or  iea«* 
aonably  collected.— To  apply  that  doctrine  in 
the  eaae  I  have  mentioneo,  which  I  am  per- 
suaded is  familiar  to  all  your  lordships,  in 
whkh  a  very  elaborate  judgment  was  deb- 
vnred  by  k>ro  Mansield,  where  his  lordship 
said,  the  defendant,  Woodfidl,  was  found  by 
the  juiy  guiky  of  having  puUislied  the  libel ; 
nod  thmgh  the  defendant  called  nowitoesaes 
to  rebut  the  criminal  inference;  vet,  says 
lerd  Mansfield,  if  H  be  upon  the  libel,  he  mi^ 
arrest  the  judgment  upon  the  lecoid,  for  the 
fad  of  pubneaiionis  thacriinethat  isimpated 

•  See  it,  oalc,  Vol  ^,  p.  1180. 
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la  him;  and  if,  when  it  canes  bcAiee'  tfan 
Court,  that  publication  tumaout  to  be  no  libol, 
the  defendant  can  have  no  judgment 
nonncedupon  him. 

Now,  what  is  the  present  case  ^-Tbe 
aooer  is  charged  with  the  overt  acts, 
need  not  repeat,  because  we  ase  so  well 
quahMed  with  the  nature  ef  them;  but  he 
not  charged  with  the  oomnsisskm  of 
aets^  at  substantiva  acts,  but  he  is  cfanrmnd 
with  having  in  his  mind  the  wicked  and  d»» 
testable  purpose  of  aiavng  at  the  dcstraelinn 
of  the  king,  le  put  down  and  bring  the  kiq^ 
to  death,  and  that  in  the  fVilfiUnent  of  tbnt 
moat  detestable  imaginntiDn,  he  did  the  sycci- 
fie  acts  charged  upon  the  reoerd  ; — that  is  lo 
say,  ttet  he  agreed  le  assemble  a  oompentsoa 
to  be  held  which  wm  not  held— that  he  ooo* 
spired  to  hold  it,  for  the  purpose  of  subeccw 
tmg  the  rule  and  authority  of  the  connlKyy 
and  not  that  alone,  but  that  he  oensented  to 
hold  such  convention,  which  convention,  in 
hb  mind,  was  to  aecomplish  the  purpose  of 
the  subversioii  of  the  government,  and  that  ho 
did  agree  to  assemble  that  ceavenlioa  for  %km 
purpose  of  that  subversion  hi  liilfilnient,  mot 
that  the  other  is  the  consequence  of  it,  but  in 
fulfilment  of  the  detestable  purpase  of  ooai^ 
passing  the  king's  death. 

Here  then  the  intention  of  the  mind  ia  tbn 
question  which  the  jury  have  to  try;  and  I 
tniaklnaay  appeal  to  what  passed  in  thn 
Conrt  on  Saturday,  that  I  did  not  seek  to  inj 
down  other  mles  of  evidenee  than  thaee  t&mt 
havebeen  moetreoenllv  stated,  and  those  Ikat 
have  been  determined  in  ancient  timeoL-— » 
Then,  that  being  the  caee,  kt  us  see  wfaetfacr 
the  declarations  of  a  prisoner,  chafed  with 
an  evil  and  wkked  intention — dedarakiona  at 
the  time,  or  about  the  time — ni^,  I  will  go 
farther,  since  I  am  put  to  it  generally,  I  say  I 
will  prove  (which  is  not  this  case  by'the-by, 
for  my  case  does  not  require  it)  that  if  I,  who 
am  now  speaking  to  your  lordships,  was 
charged  with  the  detestable  purpose  of  com- 
passmg  the  king's  death,  i  should  be  iotitlod 
to  call  any  man  in  Court — not  to  my  cha^ 
racter — but  I  should  be  indtled  to  call  every 
man  in  Court  who  knows  rov  sentiments, 
(which  are  well  known  upon  these  subjects) 
what  I  have  repeatedly  declared  with  regard 
to  the  monarchy  of  this  country,  and  its  utility 
to  the  system  of  our  government;  but  though 
I  should  establish  it  dearlv  in  twenty  instan- 
ces, or  till  vour  lordships  desire  me  to  go  no 
farther,  still  it  would  not  be  so  evident  as  it  is 
in  this  case,  that  the  intention  of  these  per- 
sons, and  the  object  which  they  had  in-  view 
was,  to  follow  the  plan  of  the  duke  of  Rich« 
mond. 

The  fifst  caael  will  cite  is  the  most  maderiH 
but  not  the  least  important,  the  case  of  lord 
George  Gordon/  and  I  sa^  it  is  the  most  im* 
portent,  because  there  he  ia  not  charaed  with 
compassing  the  death  of  the  king,  but  he  is 

•  See  it,  oaf  a,  VoL  21^  p.  485, 
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ehtrged  wUhaAwrf,  ,ivhh  levying  war;  but 
stilt  It  yn»  xufcessary  in  the  mvestigBtien  of 
that  qontlony  nnee  it  is  not  that  open  rebelli- 
cms  war  which  every  man  must  give  the  same 
name  to,  which  nobody  could  explain  away 
by  evideaoe,  but  ft  bemg  an  ambigiious  thing, 
a  sort  t/f  constnictive  levying  of  war^  the  in- 
tention of  his  mind  becomes  the  subject  of 
consideration.  I  will  read  to  your  loidshtpe 
the  very  words  and  syllables  stated  by  lord 
liaittsfield  upon  that  oooaslon.-*-4rbe  questiott 
beputS'tolbejury  is  this: — 

^  Fksty  whether  thisinoltitode  did  asnm* 
Ue  and  ceamiit  acts  ofvieienee,  with  intent 
to  tenify  and  compel  the  ietislalwe  to  i«pe«l 
the  act  called  ^r  Gcoive  $anrile*s^  if  npott 
ibis  paint  your  opinion  should  be  in  the  ne* 
ntiv«,  that  makes  an  end  of  the  whole,  and 
Sie  prisoner  ought  to  be  acquitted :  but  if 
your  opinion  should  be,  that  tihe  iMcnkof  this 
multitude,  end  the  violence  they  committed, 
whs  to  force  a  repeelt  there  arises  a  second 
point)  whether  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  incited-, 
encouraged,  promoted,  or  assisted  ,wi  rois^ 
log  this  Msunei^on,  and  the  terror  Ihe^ 
enrried  with  them,  with  the  intent  of  fiMvmg 
a  repeal  of  this  law ;— If  upon  this  point  yotir 
opinion  ^speaking  to  the  jury),  should  be  in 
tAie  negalm,  that  makes  aa'Cm  of  the  whole, 
and  the  prisoner  must  be  acquitted:  but  if 
ytm  Vhink  it  was  the  inteAliott  of  the  ra^ti- 
tude,  and  the  violence  they  comttutted  wm  to 
lor^  a  repeal,  the  aeoond  qoeBtron  arises  whe- 
ther tfite  prisener  incited,  prowsoted,  or  as* 
aiated  in  raising  this  insunpeetion,  with  the 
iment,— not  with  theiiuimaioatto  make  a 
riot,  and  bvoafk  my  wtndows,  or  pidi  doMi  any 
fnaa^liouse^  winch  might  harrebeen  4eleny 
iMiter  the  riot  act,  if  not  Ripened,  or  asight 
fatfre  been  a  yaisdameanor  aooordkig  la  the 
naaareof  iheviolanee  tomtMned^^but  who* 
ther,  %o  give  it  the  substance  ^cft  «he  csfs,  it 
tmsdone  with  the  mtent  *af  foieinga  repeal 
of  this  law?  uaoB  these  points,  toWbiohyou, 
gentiemeAf  will  call  yoor  attention>  depends 
Im  ftteofthistriai/' 

Then  the  first  is  a  preliminary  one,  without 
which,  says  my  iord  ManeMM,  my  lord 
George  Gordon  nsmi  be  aifmiitted ;  but  if  yon 
are  of  Opinion  that  the  mcntlttfde  dM  oonMnH 
the  violc^ice,  which  no  man  is  disposed  iMuch 
to  forget,-^whetiier  lord  Oeoinge  Gordon  in- 
cited them  to  it  ?  No-^but  Mrhetber  he  tneited 
them  with  that  mind  which  constitoted  the 
crhne? 

Now  I  will  read  all  the  ^joecltions  that  he 
permitted  to  be  asked  upon  that  Vrial.— The 
trial  was  comhitfted  by  men  of  the  aaost  ae^ 
knowledged  leastiing,  'one,  indded,  whose 
learning,  aculeness,  and  knowledge  of  the 
comnion  law  of  En^and  is  'ahnoBt  proverbial, 
the  late  Mr.  Wallace:  the  ether  gentleman, 
Mr.  Mansfield,  had  loiig  practised  in  the 
eoortsof'common  law,  and' they  w«re  by  no 
means  disposed  to  giye  tm  any  thing;  they 
would  have  been  tfismcea  if  they  had.  There 
li  an  opposite  duty  ni  every  trial;  there  is  a 

1[ 


du^  in  those  toncemed  ^  the  erowi),  to  su}^ 
pott  the  proper  evidence  for  the  crown ;  ana  a 
similar  duty  also  upon  the  counsel  for  the 

I  prisoner,  and  he  is  as  much  criminal  who  to- 
axes  the  one  as  he  wiio  relaxes  the  other, 
though  when  it  is  in  fevour  of  a  criminal  it 
woula  not  strike  the  mind  so  much ; — but  I 
tinnk  that  a  crown  lawyer  has  a  right  to  ii»- 
sist  upon  every  fur  evidence  coming  before  4 

try,  and  to  exclude  every  thing  which  asajr 
iprof  erly  opemlto. 

The  oDunsn  for  loid  Georee  Gordon  wero 
the  prosent  lord  Kenvoft,  lord  ehief  justice  of 
iiie  King's-bettcb,  and  myself.  Who  have  nOW 
the  honour  to  speak  to  the  Court ;  and  I  wai 
pennitted  to  ask  the  reverend  fimsmns  Mt#- 
dieton*  (the  first  witness,  and  therefore  hlo 
esMMnation  fell  to  me  as  junior  in  tiK^cause)^ 
these  questions; — i  should  toll  vohr  lord- 
ships, to  make  it  more  inteiligibie,  that  Ui^ 
great  object  was,  to  see  what  mtontk>n  lorQ 
Georgtt  Gordon  had,  wiiifch  could  be  collect^ 
only  Trom  what  passed  before  ;-^^  TM  you, 
at  any  of  these  numerous  lAoeeiings  Of  ^i^ 
Protestant  Association,  which  you  attteHdeA 
fiom  the  time  lord  George  Oondon  bocfeun^ 
president  of  that  society,^'  (whtoh  wns-two 
years  before)  '<  till  the  t9th  of  May;  did  you 
over  hear  lord  George  GordMi,  in  his  ^lic 
s|»aeuiiea  in  that  asosdatioo,  maike  nsie  ^  any 
oapriSiions,  whidi  showed  any  disloyal^  ik 
tmcoaaiituttoaal  intentions  in  himr^*  Ne% 
in  theleast;  ttio  very  reverse  in  my  Opmioii.^ 
•^Nowoampare  this  with  the  question  I  «iii 
goioff  to  ask;  a  cunning  artftil  men  mighk 
stand  «p  in  a  Protostait  Assocwthm,  aMd 
holdfortlvgreait  prolbsidons  when 'he  xdeant 
Hie  contrary ;  but  no  man  who  re^^oMss  confr- 
deooa  «n  th!e  bos^  of  o  friend,  bulling  him^ 
oalf  OfMNitho  honour  and  honesty  of  hifs  friood, 
vrhen  be  tetis  him  wiiat  his  object  is,  will  de- 
oerie  itim.— — Good  God !  if  I  were  to  oak 
fOO)de,  did  not  Mr.  Har(ly>  in  the  Cotrespefei- 
ding  Society,  ssfy  that  the  dukeof  iliobittoad^ 
plan  was  his  object?  he  mieht  say  it  there 
§m  the  purpose  of  its  oflerwiads  beioggiveit  in 
ovideacotoat  hohadttubHislyavowod  that;ff 
that  may  be  askwk  now  iia  it  poUible  to  op- 
pose fkie  other?— The  oaandnation  gees  on, 
*'  Did  all  'his  apeedhes,  delivered  as  prMident, 
meet  tvith  your  approbsticm;  and  old  it  ap- 
pear to  you  that  his  views  were  the  iame*ais 
4hose>0t  the  whole  associated  body  ?^— **  Quite 
so." — **  Did  you  ever  bear  lord  George  Gordon 
make  ueoof  any  expressions  as  if  he  meant  to 
repeal  this  bill  by  force  of  ariUs  r-  -  •««  Not  iii 
the  leasl."-^**  Were  the  meetings  open?**  aod 

so  on.f 

Lord  Kenyon  then  examined  the  preselft 
earl  of  Mansfield,  at  chat  time  viscount- 9tor- 
raottt,  of  every  thing  said  by  lord  Geor«» 
Gordon,  at  St.  Jameses,  when  he  came  to  wc 
an  andience  of  the  king,  and  tendered  hisser^ 

*  See  Mr.  Middleton's  esaminatk>n|  aniif 
Vol.  21,  p.  563. 
t  See  Vol.  81,  p.  504. 
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vices  to  suppress  the  rioU*— He  called  afleiw 
wards  sir  Philip  Jenninp  derke,  lord  Loos- 
dale,  and  many  other  witQesses,  to  conver«a* 
tioDSwith  lord  George  Gordon  both  before 
and  aAer,  and  to  every  part  of  his«oiutuct  «Dd 
deportment  upon  that  occasion.— It  certainly 
vas  oot  debated,  I  think  it  the  stronger  for 
that,  because  when  a  cause  of  that  immense 
magnitude  is  tried,  where  the  whole  capital 
was  threatened  with  ruin,  and  when,  as  it  has 
been  said  by  the  eloquent  person  we  have 
lieard  of  so  much  in  the  course  of  this  trial 
-^that  this  town,  and  the  whole  country 
were  in  the  utmost  peril,  I  cannot  suppose  that 
tfaos^  who  represented  government,  were  dis* 
Jtosed  to  treat  lord  Georee  Gordon  with  nxNre 
leni^  than  the  rules  oflaw  entitled  him  to; 
jret  neither  Mr.  Mansfield,  nor  Mr.  Wallace, 
the  attorney  and  solicitor-general,  objected  to 
that  evidence ; — I  say  nothing  of  myself,  I 
was  then  a  very  young  man  in  the  orofession, 
but  the  present  chief  justice  of  £ngland,  who 
condacted  that  cause  on  the  part  of  lord 
Geoi^ge  Gordon  was,  and  is,  as  we  all  know,  a 
man  of  great  learning,  he  put  those  questions 
without  the  smallest  objection  falhns  from 
lord  Mansfield,  or  Mr.  Justice  Bulkr  who  now 
hears  me,  or  any  other  person. 

The  next  case  I  shall  state  is  that  of  my 
loid  Russell,*  who  was  indicted  for  compass- 
ing the  lun(^s  death,  and  the  oyert  act  was 
consulting  to  raise  rebellion,  and  to  seize  the 
king's  guards.  In  bis  defence  hecalled  many 
persons  of  quality  to  speak  to  his  afiection  to- 
wards the  government,  and  his  detestation  of : 
risings  against  it ;  I  will  pause herea  minute, 
— why  a  man  might  have  a  great  deal  of  af- 
fection to  the  government  in  the  year  1780, 
and  mig:ht  change  upon  the  subiect,  but  yet 
the  criminal  law  of  England  looks  out  indus- 
triously to  see  how  it  can  interpose  in  favour 
of  liberty  and  life,  not  trying  how  it  can  shut 
out  the  light,  but  how  it  can  let  it  shine 
in;  even  that  question,  which  I  do  not 
think  one  of  the  strictest,  was  suffered  to  be 
let  in,  because  Dr.  Burnet  had  had  a  long  ao- 
4}uaintance  with  lord  Russell,  and  lord  Russell 
mkht  not  have  conceived  the  purposes  of  re- 
beflion  till  a  short  time  before;  but  I  shall 
ask,  as  to  the  time  when  they  say  this  man*s 
mind  was  full  of  this  conspiracy,  so  horrible 
in  its  nature,  what  were  the  sentiments  which 
he  was  pouring  into  the  bosom  of  his  friend, 
as  the  object  of  all  these  societies. 

<<  Doctor  Burnet,''  (says  lord  Russell)  ^  if 
you  please  to  give  some  account  of  my  con- 
versation?'' Doctor  Burnet  says,  <*  I  have  had 
the  honor  to  be  known  to  my  lord  Russell  se- 
veral years,  and  he  hath  declared  himself  with 
much  confidence  to  me,  and  he  always,  upon 
all  occasions,  expressed  himself  against  all 
risings."  Now  this  is  not  character,  to  say 
that  lord  Russell  was  a  quiet,  peaceable  man; 
noy  this  is  evidence  of  conversation,  my  lord 
— .^■^»i^—^»^™~~»-»^"^'^— ^^^— ^— ^^— ^  II        ■  II    -  III 

*  See  the  case  of  lord  Russell,  antl^  Vol.  9* 
p.  577. 


Russell  declared  so';  therefore  it  is  not  thai 
vou  are  to  raise  a  probability  upon  the  subject 
by  the  general  nature  of  a  man*s  character,  or 
what  you  think  of  him;  but  it  shall  be  allow- 
ed to  witnesses  to  say  what  the  person  trying 
has  expressed,  because  it  raises  an  intrindc 
improbability  of  his  being  guilty  of  the  crime 
imputed  to  him;  doctor  Burnet  says,  **hn 
always  expressed  himself  agaiobt  all  risings; 
and  when  he  spoke  of  some  pe«iple  that  would 
provoke  to  it,  he  expressed  himself  so  deiei*- 
mined  against  that  matter,  I  think  no  maa 
could  do  more."  * — Does  his  saying  this*  ac- 
quit lord  Russell  of  this  rising;  you  heard  him 
say  he  was  aeainst  all  such  rising*'  as  are  now  ' 
the  subject  oT  inquiry  before  you?*' — ^"  I  heard 
him  speak  with  indignation  upon  the  subject*" 
— ^From  thence  the  jury  might  infer  w/eel 
quantum  vaUre  ^ttt-^l  do  not  say  it  is  to 
conclude  any  thing ;  1  do  not  say  that  that 
sort  of  evidence  is  at  once  to  put  an  end  to 
any  cause,  no  man  can  be  so  foolish  as  to 
fancy  that,  but  as  &r  as  it  goes  what  is  to  be- 
come of  it  after  that  evidence  is  heard,  it  is 
oot  for  me  but  for  your  lordship  and  the  iunr 
to  decide ;  the  jury  ultimately,  but  we  shall  ul 
be  happy  to  hear  your  lorda^ip's  observatioa 
upon  It;  but  the  question  is  when  it  shall  be 
heard,  what  impression  it  will  make  upon 
both. 

Doctor  Coi  was  then  asked  the  same  Ques- 
tions by  lord  Russell,  and  he  says,  '<  I  have 
heard  him  profess,  solemnly,  he  thought  it 
would  ruin  tne  best  cause  in  the  world  to  take 
any  of  these  irregular  ways  for  the  preserving 
of  It"  t^-Your  lordships  will  give  me  leave  to 
pause  asain  here. — ^This  is  not  even  a  declann 
tion  oflord  Russell,  indicative  of  his  general 
ideas^  hut  upon  the  very  point  of  trial;  that 
he,  doctor  Cox,  had  heaird  the  prisoner  ex<- 
press  his  indignation  and  contempt  for  mo« 
ceedinffs  like  those  imputed  to  him. — As  1  go 
along, let  me  bring  back  to  your  lordships 
consideration  what  it  is  I  want  to  ask,  and  I 
have  a  much  more  recent  authority,  the  aii- 
thortiy  of  one  of  your  lordships,  since  the 
cause  began ; — ^What,  shall  a  man  not  be  al- 
lowed to  explain  his  own  meaning?  If  a  wit- 
ness had  said,  the  defendant  held  a  canversa* 
tion  for  the  purpose  of  overturning  the  go- 
vernment, still  Ishould  have  thought  I  had  a 
right  to  examine  the  evidence,  where  a  man's 
expression  goes  directly  in  the  teeth  of  what 
he  has  written ;  but  where,  as  your  lordship 
has  expressed  upon  another  occasion,  where 
upon  the  surface  a  thing  appears  to  be  legal, 
that  the  crime  consists  in  the  veil  and  covetug 
of  a  wicked  and  detestable  purpose,  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  fact  merely — a  matter  of  the -most 
serious  investigation,  that  your  lordship  will 
take  it  as  a  matter  that  no  man,  in  conunon 
life,  between  man  and  man,  would  throw  upon 
his  neighbour,  but  upon  the  most  clear  and 
satis&ctory  proof;  it  is  upon  this  ground  that 

•  See  Vol.  9,  p.  623. 
t  See  Vol.  9;  p.  622. 
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we  have  aright  to  laiN.  up  in  the  idMb  of 
Ifae  Court  an  intrinsk  evidence^  to  operale  as 
qbaracter  does,  for,  how  is  it  that  cbaTaoier  is 
admitted  against  a  faa?r»l  baye  heard  a 
j^ge  ^  hercL  if  a  fact  is  proved  by  Ud  wit- 
nesses distinctlji  it  is  not  possible  to  suppose 
tbat  ten  witnesses  are  perjured,  who  swear 
that  I  have  stole  a  horse ;  my  cbaracler  might 
create  compasuon  with  a  jury,  but  could  not 
do  mpre,  because  there  is  much  more  prob»- 
bUity  that  a  man  who  has  hitherto  maintained 
a^  good  character  should  steal  a  horse^  than 
that,  ten  men  should  combine  to  destroy 
an  innocent  roan  when  there  is  no  reason  to 
impute  the  crime  to  them;  but  when  it  le^ 
mams  matter  of  doubt»  whenever  the  qjuestion 
is^  What  you  have  done  ?  and  the  consequent 
question  is  the  quality  of  the  act,  and  when 
your  lordships  are  to  mc  tbe  <|uality  upon  it,, 
and  to  consider,  not  whether  it  be  the  ac^  bitt 
whether  it  betne  intention— sMppose  the  jury 
should  find  that  he  had  sununoned  a  conven^ 
tion  to  do  \bat  which  I  know  he  did  nal>  jet 
they  must  farther  find  that  he  did  it  in  the 
languaffe  of  tbe  record,  in  the  ferther  fulfil- 
ment m  his  detestable  puroose. 
,  Mr.  Luton  Gore,  and  doctor  Fitswilliams 
were  examined  to  the  same  point  ;^  this  trial 
wi^  before  lord  chief  justice  Pemberlon.;  sit. 
Bobert  Sawyer,  whose  name  I  have  bad  0C4:;i- 
sion  to  mention  (who  was  not.  a  gentleman 
fond  of  making  veiy  great  concessions^  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  be  ought,  be  was  a  most. 
rigid  man),  was  attorney-general,  the  cele- 
brated lUt,  Finch  was  solicitor-gpneial,  and 
upon  tbat  trial  your  lordship  sees  all  these 
questions  are  put  without  any  objection. 

The  next  case  is  that  of  Thomi^  Rosewellf 
who  was  a  dissenting  minister;   he  w|aa  in^. 
dieted  for  preaching  a  treasonable  sermon; 
besides   giving    evidence   directly    denying 
the   cbargie,  be  called  several  of  his  con- 

Segation  to  prove  that  he  generally  kept 
e  dOth  of  January  as  a  fast,  and  icequenlly . 
preached  in  favour  of  kingly  governmenl. 
Now  only  consider  the  difference  of  these  two 
cases ;  there  the  preaciune  the  sermon  was 
.proved-— 1  have  looked  at  Uie  trial,  because  I 
saw  this  question  brewing  some  days  since, 
and  thereiore  prepared  myself  fi^r  it — Rose- 
weU  was  charsed  with  the  publication  of  a 
libel  in  preacning  this  sermon ;— of  a  libel, 
for  we  all  know  that  words  cannot  amoiaxt  to 
high  treason^  hot  they  may  be  so  indecent  as 
to  be  libellous,  and  may  l)e  of  a  treasonable 
nature,  according  to  the  subject  Then  what 
was  the  evidence  against  the  defendant  ?  It 
was  that  A.  Q.  C.  D.  heard  him  lay  the 
words;  what  is  bis  answer  to  that  ?  not  at  all 
what  mine  is,  be  wanted  to  raise  up  before 
tbe  cQi^rt  and  jury,  a  ||robabiIity  that  tbe  wit- 
nesses were  cither  perjured  or  mistaken,  be- 
cause of  the  imnrobabiliu  that  a  nsan,  wbn 
kept  regularly  the  fast  of  tbe  30th  of  January, 

•  SeQ  it  ante.  Vol.  10,  p.  147. 
t  See  Vol.  0,  p.  624. 
VOL.  XXIV. 


amd  who  preaelMd  regukrly  in  favour  of  ibe 
kingly  govermnent,  should  upon   any  one 
given  occasion,  such  as  imputed^  have  con-* 
tradktad  the  general  habits  of  his  life,  and  • 
libelled  that  government  wbith  he  was  aceu^-. 
tomed  to  support ;— but  that  is  not  my  view 
in  calling  Mr.  Stliart^  for  my  learned  friends 
have  fixed  no  such  ok^ect  upon  my  client  i- 
be  has  called  a  convention  they  say,  and  ther 
say  farther  that  he  did  it  for  a  purpose,  whien 
I  deny,  and  in  fulftlment  of  another  purpoaer 
which  I  deny.^ — Ani  I  not  from  these  author^ 
ties  to  be  allowed  to  produce  the  same  sort  of* 
evidence  in  support  .of  this  poor  shott-iaaker,: 
which  the  greatest  men  of  the  country  h»ve: 
ever  had  an  opportunity  ol^  doing  withoui^  the 
smallest  doubt  f    Mr.  Eeeewell  saysv  '^  Didi 
you  ever  iMwr  that  I  should  say  any  thing  iU» 
of  the  ki^g  or  government?^     Mr.  Stzong^, 
"  No  never.''*    w.  Roseweli  asks  Atkinson^ 
another  witness,  "  That  which  I  call  you  no^ 
for,  sir,  is  to  testify  whsit  you  heard  mpoa  the< 
doth  of  January  from  me^  about  playing,  for- 
the  king  and  all  that  are  m  authority  T    A^ , 
kinson^'^  my  lovd,  he  kept  that  day«»the  SOth* 
of  January,  as  a  day  of  fasting  and^ppayer,  andt 
he  preached  from  that  text  ea  the  J«t  Timothy  i 
3,  1.  .  "  Pray  for  Idngs  and  all  in  authority  if. 
That  ifaa  net  the  s^sason  for.  which  ht  was^ 
indicted;  biit.inoiider  So  thorn  tfaiat  it  waat 
not  probable  he  should  .have  pseached  such  ai 
sermon  aa  be  was  charged  with^  ha '  shears  i 
that  at  a  recent  time  be  bfsd  preached  ^ISJa^r 
riently ;— and  certainly  it  is  fiur  evidonoe;. ^: 
man  is  not  a  republican,  on  Monday,  a  mo-i 
nardiy  man  on  Tuesday,  aad  a  republicaOc 
axain  on  Wednesday,  his  sentiments  •  do  not. 
change  in  a  moment.  r 

Mr.  Atkinson  preceeds  in  his  evidence  and 
says,  f*  and  then  he  did  aissert  that  kingly  go- 
vernment was  Bwst  ajppeeable  te  tbe  woad  of. 
God,  and  tbe  constitntion  of  tbe  government, 
of  England.'^t    My  lovds  it  is  material  that. 
yoQ  should  know  who  tried  tins  cause,  loixl  • 
chief  justice  Jefferies  tcied  this  cause,  and  in. 
is  stated  that  be. received  the  evidence  ;'4md 
Hume«  the  historian*  remarked^  such  was  tho' 
effect  thai  bad,  that  tbe  jury  of  course,  oon^. 
victcd  him,  ae  they  would  every  bopJy  else ;  i 
that  the  chief  justice  did  not  even  sum  up  the 
evidence^  but  contented  himself  with  miUng' 
a^inst  conventicles. 

The  next  is  Ilem  Garnish's  case;  in  1 
Jaases  Skid,  ta96,  and  when  weie  these  cai^f. 
at  tbe  very  worsi:  times  in  tHis  country,  when  •. 
judfles  were,  what  none  ofiyour  lordships  ean^. 
m  denature  of  things,  be,  men  dependent 
upon  thn  crown.    Henry  Cornish  was  iodict*^ 
ed  Ua  compassing  the  kin^s  death; — tbe 
overt  act  was  conspiring  with  lond  Russelb 
and  the  duke  of  Monmouth  to  levy  war ;— he 
calkd  several  wiinesses  to  testify  his  loyalty, 
sni)  though  tbe  witnesses  were  discoucagpd, 

*  See  B4}8ewell'»  caee,  oa^^,  VoK  19^p.  209. 
t  See  Roseweirs  case,  antlj  Vol.  10,  pp^. 
SI  4^  91  jr. 
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they  were  permitted  to  swear  tiial  tbet 
thou^htbiraloya),  and  that  be  often  drank 
the  king^s  health.*  Lord  chief  Justice  Jones 
was  the  judge  who  tried  the  cause,  sir  Robert 
Sawyer  was  still  attomey*geaeraJ,  and  Mr. 
Finch  solicitor-general. 

John  Ashton  was  indicted,  in  9  WiUmin 
and  Mary,  for  a  conspiracy  to  dethrone  kim 
WilHaniy  and  compass  his  death ;  the  eouasei 
for  the  crown,  in  the  opening,  charged  the 
prisoner  with  an  intention  to  introduce* 
popery ;  in  answer  to  which  he  gives  evidence, 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Stote  Trialsf  of 
his  seal  lor  the  Protestant  religion^  and  aver- 
sion to  Popery. 

The  crown  say,  that  Mr.  Hardy  conspired 
to  call  this  convention,  which  was  to  be  as- 
sembled of  delegates  from  some  societies,  of 
one  of  which  he  was  secretary;  which  con- 
vention was  to  be  assembled  for  the  detestable 
purpose  of  subvertine  the  government,  de- 
posmc  the  king,  and  procuring  his  death; 
thererere  I  want  to  prove  what  was  at  that 
time  the  state  of  this  man's  mind ;  what  it 
was  that  he  was  constantlv  considering,  erro- 
neously, or  otherwise ;  and  upon  this  case  it 
is  not  necessary  for  me  lo  justify  what  the 
illustrious  person,  who  is  here  present,  has 
published;  whether  it  was  wise,  discreet,  and 
legal  in  Ui#  duke  of  Richmond  to  publish 
that,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with ;  and  if  my 
client  were  charged  with  publishing  that 
which  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the  witness, 
alter  what  has  been  ruled  in  the  King's-bench 
I  should  not  have  offered  it,  because  your 
lordships  would  have  said  that  the  publication 
of  this  as  a  libel,  which  constitutes  that  crime, 
would  not  be  protected  bv  the  duke  of  Rich- 
mond having  published  the  same  libel  at 
another  time;  or  with  your  intention  being 
only  to  publish  that  which  the  duke  had  set 
you  the  example  to  publish. — But  when  the 
question  is  what  the  mtention  of  the  mind  of 
the  man  was  ?  and  when  you  have  seen  the 
duke's  plan, — I  do  not  choose  to  afironl  a 
noble  and  honourable  person,  the  pleasure  of 
whose  acquaintance  I  have  long  had, — ^the 
duke  wouKi  have  thought,  and  I  should  have 
thought,  I  had  afirontM  him,  if  I  had  asked, 
did  you,  when  you  wrote  this  letter,  mean 
thereby  to  depose  the  king,  and  to  put  him  to 
death?  He  had  no  such  mtention,  he  could 
have  none,  his  own  interest  is  deeply  involved 
in  the  safety  of  the  state,  he  is  himself  of  the 
same  noble  blood  with  the  family  now  upon 
the  throne.  Then  I  wish  to  know  if  I  may 
not  be  allowed,  upon  the  authorities  I  have 
cited,  to  ask  the  witness  this  question  ? 

My  lord,  in  the  case  I  last  stated,  doctor 
Fttswilliams,  one  of  the  witnesses  examined 
upon  this  point,  says,  **  he,  (that  is  the  de^ 
fendant)  has  always  taken  occasion,  that  I 
know  several  times,  both  at  St.  James's  and  at 

*  See  Cornish's  case  in  this  Collection,  Vol. 
11,  p.  434. 
t  See  Ashton's  case,  anii  Vol.  13,  p.  799. 
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Bdinbiaifh,  to  testify  bis  seal  against  Popery." 
—The  very  charge  upon  the  record  being  to* 
restore  king  James  and  bring  in  Popery. 
The  man*s  mind  is  proposed  to  be,  and  M 
consented  by  judges  to  be  decyphered.  vaUai 
quamium  vulert  poieUf  by  his  umform  declara* 
tions  of  his  detestation  of  those  principles 
which  the  charge  supposes  him  to  have  en- 
tertained. This  trial  was  before  that  most 
excellent  judge  lord  chief  justice  Holt,  and 
was  conducted  on  the  part  of  the  crown  by 
Serjeants  Thompson  and  Tfemain. 

The  next  is  the  case  of  sir  John  fMncf,* 
whose  trial  you  have  heard  of  in  the  course  of 
the  cause,  who  was  indicted  for  compassing 
the  death  of  king  WiUiam,  and  promoting  an 
invasion  and  rebellion  within  the  realm ;  and 
in  his  defence  he  called  many  witnesses,  not 
to  his  character,  for  I  take  it  that  the  meaning 
of  witnesses  to  character  is  this. — for  instance, 
ptit  the  case  of  a  man  who  is  cnarged  with  a 
crime  of  any  particular  description^  suppose  a 
man  charged  with  an  unnatural  cnro^  would 
it  be  anv  evidence  at  all  to  that  man's  cba* 
racter  tnat  he  paid  his  bills  regtflarly,  and 
that  he  was  not  a  dishonest  man,  or  any 
thing  of  that  sort  ?  No,  your  examination  to 
character  must  always  be  analos;ousto  the 
nature  of  the  charge,  and  you  would  there  in- 
quire, whether  he  was  a  man  of  chastity,  ^oo 
woulainouire  into  his  regard  for  women,  mto 
his  morals,  and  into  his  conversation,  so  as  it 
might  rebuff  any  such  horrible  and  delesteble 
idea  having  passed  in  his  mind,  that  he  was  a 
man  capable,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his 
life,  of  entertaining  such  opimons,  and  mik- 
ing use  of  such  expressions ; — so  if  a  man  is 
indicted  lor  any  other  offence,  if  a  man  Is  in- 
dicted for  a  robbery,  I  say  I  will  show  you  that 
be  was  not  a  necessitous  man,  that  ne  pos- 
sessed a  large  fortune  at  that  time,  that  he 
was  a  man  Vhose  ideas  were  moral  and  to- 
tally contrary  to  any  such  practice,  that  is  the 
nature  of  character;  but  I  am  not  even  ask- 
ing that,  I  have  been  allowed  to  ask  alr^idy, 
and  was  not  obstructed  in  it,  as  to  Mr.  Hardj^ 
character  for  peace  and  quietness,  but  I  am 
not  asking  that ;  but  in  the  cases  I  have  cited, 
that  general  character  was  permitted  lartber 
to  be  evidenced  by  that  which  it  always  must 
produce,  **  out  of  the  fulness  of  the  heart  ^e 
mouth  speaketh ;''  it  does  not  always  speak 
out  of  the  fulness  of  the  heart  in  public,  in 
private  it  ever  does,  but  whether  it  does  or 
not  I  am  not  inquiring  into. — ^The  jury  may 
think  af^er  I  have  given  the  evidence,  that  it 

roves  nothing,  or  Tittle  better  than  nothing ; 
hope  they  will  not  think  so,  but  we  are  now 
considering  whether  it  shall  be  heard,  not 
what  it  amounts  to  when  heard. 

In  sir  John  Freind's  casey  he  says  to  the 
witness—**  When  you  have  been  in  my  com- 
pany, and  they  have  been  speaking  of  the 
government,  what  have  I  said  or  done  P'f  Is 
-    ■ 

•  See  it  in  this  Collection,  Vol.  13,  p  1. 
t  See  Vol.  IS,  p.  39. 
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tluktany  tiMng  Kke  character?  Suppose  at 
this  iDOfnent  I  should  turn  about  to  Mr. 
Stuart  and  My,  when.you  have  been  speaking 
af  eovemnwm  with  Mc.  Hardy^  what  haa  be 
Miaor-doae?  If  my  fiiesd  chooses  to  close 
t}ait  debate  here^  I  will  change  my  question  to 
thaty  when  you  have  been  speaking  with  Mr. 
Hardyt  upon  the  sulyect  of  the  gpveniment  of 
Great  Britain,  what  has  he  said,  er  done? 
Why,  saya  he,  whenever  I  made  use  of  any 
^^ecting  words  upon  the  aubject,  he  was  used 
if»  say  forbear.  The  prisoner  asks  '<  What 
have  youf  heard  me  speak  of  the  French,  and 
^boul  angr  thing  of  an  invaaion  ?  how  I  would 
vcDture  my  life  for  tha  Pfotestaot  religion  or 
vsy  thing  of  thair* — A  piett^  handsome 
laaaing  question  too,  bnC  the  minds  of  men 
$re  soothed  and  softiwed  a$  they  ought  to  be» 
whefta  man,  aAer  the  whole  weight  andartil- 
lefy  of  the  crown's  evidence  has  coma  a^nst 
him,  is  staadiac  u^  in  tfie  feebleness  ofinno- 
ceace  to  make  his  defence. 

The  attornev  general  will  not,  he  cannot, 
think*  after  what  I  have<  said  in  the  course  of 
the  cause,  that  I  mean  to  insinuate  any  thing 
disiespectfiil  to  him,  but  only  that  this  priso- 
ner may  havp  Aill  measure,  and  not  more 
than  the  fuil  measure ;  I  think  he  has  just  as 
little  riigbt  to  have  anv  more,  as  you  have  to 
feliite  mm  that  which-  he  has.  Mr.  Lupton 
aays, "  I  have  oAen  heajpd  you  say,  as  to  the 
prtBolit  government,  that  though  you  could 
aot  comply  with  it,  you  would  live  peaceably 
under  it;  when  we  havci  been  talking  of 
tiMe  things,  you  said  you  never  would  be  in  a 
^kn."  Now  try  that,-— when  I  have  fajeen 
eonversing'with  Mr.  Hardy,  he  said  he  went 
upon  the  duke  of  Rkshmond's  plan»  but  he 
never  would  be  conoemed  in  ady  plot  against 
the  government,  never  do  any  thing  that  was 
a-ctmspiriu:yv  but  meanl  to  limit  his  intention 
lo  a^y  exeitions  to  any  given  thing  the  wit- 
nasa  will  say,  and  which  I  certainly  shall  not 
put  into  his  mouth. 

The  next  case  is  in  8  William  3rd,  Peter 
Cuok*s  case,  who  was  indicted  for  the  same 
treason  of  which  ur  John  Freind  was  con- 
victed, and  the  prisoner  in  his  defence  goes 
eioactly  to  the  same  kind  of  evidence  adduced 
USon  the  former  trial.  Mr.  Seijeant  Darnell, 
wno  was  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  says, 
'^  What  have  you  heard  the  prisoner  say 
about  our  fleet  or  army  ?*'  What  has  that  to 
do  with  his  character  i^  it  was  to  negative  the 
probability  of  his  wishing  to  bring  to  destruc* 
tioU' our  army  and  navy,  and  to  brina  in  a 
foreign  prince  who  had  been  eipelled  from 
this  country  for  not  reooUecting  what  rights 
helmiged  to  the  people  of  this  country ;  he 
laya,  "  I  have  heard  him*  very  much  wish 
pi^sperity  and  success  to  our  fleet.''t 

The  next  is  the  case  of  Dammaree,^  that 

•  See  Vol.  13,  p.  41. 

ifiee  Peter  Cook's  case  in  this  CoUectiony 
19,  p.  37a. 
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See.it  XQ  this  CoUcetion,  VoL  15^  p.  S$U 


familiar  ease,  which  we  hear  of  almost  every 
day,  in  illustntlion  of  the  principle  of  con- 
structive  levying   war; — he   was    a   badge 
waterman  to  queen  Anne;  he  was  tried  for 
willing  down  a  meeting  house,"  ai^d  which 
Mr.  Justice  Foster  sa^s,  **  was  held  to  be  a 
constructive  levying  of  war,"  and  which  waa 
not  put  as  an  overt  act  of  compassing  the 
king's  death.    This  is  a  very  particular  case, 
here  is  a  man  taken  in  the  fact  of  filing 
down  a  meeting  house.    Good  God  I  I  care 
not  for  his  affection — if  a  man  is  taken  in 
pulling  down  a  meeting  house,  the  law  sava 
he  is  glibly  of  high  treason,  for  he  ahsolutcSy 
does  an  act  which,  in  construction  of  law,  is  a 
levying  war  against  the  king.    A  man  may 
say  I  did  not  intend  to  levy  war :  a  maa 
oomes  with  a  huncTfed  men,  and  is  caught 
pullins  down  ray  house,  and  ^ys  I  did  not 
intend  to  hurt  you;— here  is  an  ambiguous 
thins,  a  thing  which  if  it  be  said  not  to  be 
legal,  is  totally  different  firom  ^m  charge  in 
the  indictment ;  and  the  office  of  my  learned 
friend,  who  objects  to  my  questbn,  is  to  turn 
it  round  and  to  put  a  difierent  construction ; 
to  put  the  worst  construction,  instead  of  the 
best  construction,  upon  this  man*s  conduct, 
and  I  am  seeking  to  prove  that  probability, 
by  the  same  rules  of  evidence  ever  adopted, 
not  in  a  case  like  this,  where  the  intention 
constitutes  the  crime ;  where  it  is  yolunias  pro 
factQ,  but  in  caeea,  even  where  it  is  factum 
pro  volun$aie  ;  I  say  when  men  assemble  in 
great  numbers  to  pulL   down   all  meeting 
nouses; — for  thougn  it  would  be  difficult  in 
the  time  'of  Edward  3rd,  to  say  that  that  Was 
what  our  ancestors  meant  by  levying  war, 
putting  that  aside,  not  to  get  into  interlocutory 
debates  in  the  middle  of  an  azgument,  I  say 
this  is  a  peculiar  and  anomalous  case>  that  its 
pamllel  is  not  to  be  found  throughout  the 
whole  circle  of  the  law,  and  for  thu  wise 
reason,  that  his  m^sty's  life  is  so  dear,  his 
iiuyesty's  life  is  so  interwoven  with  the  whole 
principle  of  the  state ;  his  life,  as  chief  ma^a- 
trate,  being  that  which  if  destroyed  might 
bring  on  a  convulsion  in  the  countrv,  which 
convul»on  miebt  deprive  us  of  all  tluit  is 
dear  to  us,  thelaw  wisely  makes  the  intention 
to  destroy  the  king  as  ^ilty  as  the  accom- 
plishment, but  then  the  intention  is  not  any 
thing  that  you  can  argue  into  intention,  but 
must  be  deduced  from  acts,  which  the  jurv 
must  believe  to  have  flowed  from  liis  mimL 
and  to  have  been  the  effect  of  that  wicked 
and  detestable  purpose  ;r*Vrhy  then,  surelv 
when  that  is  the  case,  I  have  a  right  to  ask 
whether  the  prisoner  meant  to  pursue  the 
duke  of  Richmond's  plan?  and  leaving  to  your 
lordship  and  the  jury  to  infer  what  I  thought 
it  would  have  been  an  insult  to  ask,  whether, 
in  merely  following  the  plan  of  a  person  of 
illustrious  birth,  together  with  a  great  number 
of  respectable  persons  some  years  ago,  he 
meant  to  commit  the  crime  imputed  .by  this 
indictment?    Surely  it  goes  moat  strongly. to 
negative  that  which  cooititutesithe  ease&ca  of 
thi9  crime. 


1O70Q       S5  GEORGE  IR. 

Upcm  tlM«x«iiiination  of  John  Mkhaelmas, 
Mv.  Whtukbr,  the  counsel  for  Damniaree 
a«ked/<  was  he  diMiffected  to  thequeensnd  go- 
ymnmeat}*'  he  stys, « I  believe  no  nmn  belter 
afiiK:ted/'    «.  At  aoy  times  when  there  have 
been  public  rejoicings  for  any  victories,  how 
has  he  behaved  himself?"*    Now  the  first 
question  is  9s  to  character,  as  affected  or  dis- 
^iiectedf  collecting  it  eeneraliy ;  but  the  second 
is  to  what  has  he  nid,  how  has  he  behaved  at 
tioMS  of  public  rejoicings;  when  you  have 
ooDversed  with  him,  how  haa  he  declared 
himself;  that  is  not  a  question  to  character. 
The  difference  between  evidence  to  character, 
and  this  species  of  evidence,  is  tliis— as  to 
character,  what  character  has  this  personi  and 
we  have  been  very  properly  restrained ;  I  con- 
fess I  have  been  irregular  once  or  twice,  and 
so  has  my  friend,  Mr.  Gibbs,  and  your  lord- 
ship has  told  us  of  it  in  a  very  indulgent  man- 
ner, for  putting  questions  to  character  in  a 
different  way  ft-om  whet  the  practice  is.    You 
cannot,  when  asking  to  character,  ask  what 
has  A.  O.C.  told  you  about  this  man*s  charac- 
ter, no,  but  what  is  the  general  opinion  con- 
cerning him.  Character  is  the  slow^spreadlng 
inftucuce  of  opinion,  arising  from  the  deport- 
ment of  a  roan  in  society ;  as  a  man's  deport- 
ment, |ood  or  bad,  necessarily  producos  one 
circle  without  another,  and  so  eitends  Itself 
till  it  unites  in  one  general  opinbn;  that 
ceneral  opinion  is  albwed  to  be  given  hi  evi- 
dence. But  this  case  is  totally  foreign  to  that, 
as  it  is  a  declaration  of  the  prisoner  lo  an  in- 
dividual witness  upon  a  particular  occasion, 
and  connected  with  the  sunject^under  eiami- 
niition.- 

I  sliall  not  trouble  your  lordship  with  many 
more  cases,  for  if  tliese  are  not  suf&cient, 
none  can  be. 

The  next  is  the  case  of  Francis  Francis, 
who  was  indicted  for  high  treason,  in  corres- 
pondiog  with  the  pretender.  In  bis  defrnce, 
Mr.  UuDgerfbrd  sa^s  to  a  witness,  ^  what  do 
you  know  of  the  prisoner's  behaviour  f** — «*  It 
was  a  great  surprise  to  me  when  I  heard  that 
he  was  taken  up,  for  he  used  often  to  drink  a 
health  to  king  George. "f 

•  In  Fit2harris*s  case,  he  asks  a  witness 
whether  h<9  thinks  the  act  with  which  he  is 
charged,  was  done  with  a  treasonable  inten- 
tk>n^^-that  is  not  objected  to,  though  J«ff&- 
ries  conducted  that  cause. 

•  Then  supposing  these  authorities  to  be  out 
of  tlie  Question,  and  supposing  that  these 
whioh  I  nave  troubled  your  lordship  with  had 
not  existed,  but  that  I  was  oliliged  to  do  that 
which  it  is  my  privilege  to  do,  to  stand  upon 

*  .See  Damraaree's  case>  qiUI^  Vol.  15,  p. 
589. 

•  f  See  Francia's^oase  in  this  Collection^  Vol. 
16,  p.  975. 

f  $ee  Fitsfaarras's  case  in  this  Colleclibn, 
Vol.  8,  p.  354.  See  also  iu  addition  to  the 
cases  cited*  bv  Mr.  Frskine,  that  of  John 
liampdeaia  tais  €oUeclioD,  Vol.  9,  p.  1099. 
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the  principles  of  the  criminal  law  ef  EaaSMaA^ 
whkh  are  full  well  known  to  your  kirashlpSt 
without  bemg  oblind  to  look  up  lo  other 
sources.    Your  lordstiips  all  of  you  barve  lenjg 
presided  in  courts  of  justioe^  and  I  ana  saro 
those  of  your   k>rdships   paitkolarfy.  who 
preside  in  crhnhial  courts  of  justice,  having 
great  experience,  must  think  that  whos  tlie 
nature  of  this  case  is  conskiered,  whoh  He 
anomaly  is  attended  to,  when  it  is  reooilecled 
that  although  the  sutute  of  9ft  Edward  Svd. 
certainly  does  not  make  the  overt««et  charged 
upon  the  record  treason,  yet  when  the  oveii* 
act  is  admitted  to  be  cfaaiged  upon  the  receid, 
every  thing  which  creates  a  probability  to  the 
contrary,  to  negative  the  uMention,  asust  b» 
received,  provkledft  be  a  rational  principle  of 
evidence,  provided  it  be  of  a  sort  that  whea 
one  looks  round  it,  one  sees  nothing  by  whith 
justice  may  be  surprised  and  endangered ;  fop 
I  should  be  extremely  sorry  to  ptess  iaihe 
most  criminal  case,  however  acitated  of  earn- 
est  I  might  be  upon  the  su^iect,  for  any 
thing  which  had  not  been  indulged  te»  others 
in  a  similar  course  of  peoceedings.    i  winh  ae 
much  as  any  subject  of  the  country  can  wiehv 
that  tlie  kw  of  the  land  should  be  adminie- 
tered  fairly  and  impartially ;  that  one'  flsaa 
should  have  what  another  has  had,  but  n» 
more,  and  no  less ;  and  I  concwve  that  ^eis 
my  friend,  the  atterBey-gcneral,  takes  thie 
into  his  consideration,  that  he  wili  thiisk  th« 
cases  I  have  cited,  and  the  principle  on  whids 
they  are  grotmded,  entitle  me  to  havethb 
evidence  admitted.  I  would  not  have  ti^ubM 
your  lordships  with  the  cases,  hut  I  consideved 
it  as  a  matter  of  importance,  net  onl^aeil 
concerned  the  administratioa  of  justice  m  g^ 
neral,  but  as  it  coDsems  the  case  of  the  pf»* 
soner  before  you. 

Mr.  Gi66t.-~I  submit  to  your  fordships,  tbM 
this  evklence  is  admissible.  My  leovaed 
friend  has  exhausted  all  the  hm  that  ariass 
out  of  the  case,  and  therefore  it  will  not  be 
necessary  for  me  to  trouble  wur  lordships 
upon  that  pert  of  the  case ;— «but  it  seems  to 
me  upon  a  pkin  priteiple  in  a  case  of  tfaia 
!(orty  the  declasation  of  the  prisoner  exphmi- 
ing  the  overt-act,  the  tendency  of  which  overt- 
act  is  the  point  for  the  jury  to  detsmune^ 
must  be  admissible  evidence. 

Your  lordships  will  find  it  is  kud  down  in 
k>rd  Hale—I  believe  it  is  laid  down  in  many 
cases,  that  an  overt-act,  indiflerent  in-  ita 
nature,  may  yet  be  explained  to.  be  an  overU 
act  committed,  tendiog  to  the  purpose  oon- 
ceived  by  the  prisoner  of  destroying  the  king  ; 
for  instance,  the«ct  charged  upon  Crohagai!,^ 
the  coming  into  Bogland  was  in  itself  an  u»* 
diflbrent  act,  which  Moame  an  overt-act  of 
compassioe  the  king's  death,  because  the 
intent  of  his  coming  iota  England  wi 


ex- 


plained by  words  spoKen  elsewhere;  andsaia 
'  many  other  cases  I  take  it  that  words  spoken 

»    I  ■--'"■         .■.■"■         I      ■■  I      p  urn,  m   ■■.■  -      .      m     w    ^1 

•  1.  Kel.  IS;  Cro.  Car.  332;  Fost  90«; 
1  lUle's.r.C.  iVS ',  I  Sast's  PX.  liB. 
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Vy  a  man,  not  only  ai  the  titne  of  the  overt''  \ 
acty  but  before  that  time,  are  adunssiUey  fw 
there  is  no  limitation  vf  time  within  which 
w«wds  spoken  by  a  prisoBer  may  not  be  given 
in  evidence  to  explain  the  nature  of  an  overt* 
act,  char^  to  be  an  overt-«et  in  the  pitMecuw 
tion  of  his  design  of  compassing  the  kif^^ 
death. 

Now  if  the  crown  may  give  evidence  of  liie 
whole  of  a  maa's  life,  for  the  purpose  of  et- 
pkunine  an  indifferent  act,  and  aiving  it  a 
criminal  complexion,  surely  it  lolraws,  upon 
the  principle  of  administering  eqtiot  jnstice, 
that  whatever  he  has  said  upon  the  some 
subject,  tending  to  prerve  adiffi*rentiD(enlio9, 
an  mnocent  intention,  it  should  be  cenipetent 
to  him  to  give  in  evidence.  I  take  rae  dis- 
tinction to  M  this — if  that  which  is  charged 
upon  a  man  be  an  act,  if  it  be  a  thing  done, 
you  cannot  in  any  case  give  m  evidence  that 
the  prisoner  has  denied  that  he  did  the  thing. 
The  crown  in  that  case  roaypre  eridence, 
that  the  prisoner  did  at  any  tnne  admit  that 
he  committed  the  act,  that  he  did  the  thing, 
the  prisoner  cannot  answer  that,  by  showing 
that  at  another  time  he  said  he  had 'not  done 
it,  though  you  may  ask  whether  he  had  not 
held  some  other  conversation  which  explained 
the  tendency  of  that  We  have  it  not  in 
question  now,  whether  he  did  comnit  the 
overt-act  stated  in  the  indictment,,  but  whether 
in  committing  the  ad,  he  had,  or  not,  ^e 
oricinal  design 

Lord  Chief  Justice  JSjrre. — ^Here  the  db^n 
is  part  of  the  overt-act ;  it  is  described  as  part 
oftheoveit-act. 

Mr.  IriMt.— The  design  is  a  part  of  the 
overt-act  in  this  way— tt^  overt-act  of  com- 
posslna  the  king's  death,  is  his  consenteg  to 
the  caDiog  together  a  convention  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deposmg  the  king;  it  stales  first  the 
treason ;  the  treason  laid  is  tfiat  he  compassed 
the  king^  deaths  and  then  the  overt-act  is 
laid  tln»— that  he,  wi^  others,  forthepur- 
posoof  aecomplishinff  the  treason,  cfidconsfHre 
with  others  to  calt  this  convention,  in  order 
that  this  conventioit  mi^t  depose  the  king; 

The  dislinctioB  that  I  was  taking  is  ^is^ 
I  know  that  we  have  before  the  jury  both  the 
iacX  and  the  design  as  to  deposing  the  king-; 
namety,  the  fact  of  consentinff  to>  Itold  a  con- 
vention^  and  tftie  design  with  which  it  was 
consented  lo  be  held;  out  we  are  now  about 
to  shew  nbat  the  design  was,  to  exculpate  the 
prieoaer  fpen>  viy  criminal  intentionw  I  admit 
we  could  not  »o  into  evidence  cf  what  the 
pctsoner  had  saiTdat  any>timeof  his  life,  for 
the- purpose  of  showing'  he  had-'  noi  consenlcfl 
lO'imd  thisconventii»n>  beeanso^lhatis  aftct; 
but  I  submit  with  great  deferance^  to  your 
tovdahif  ^  that  in  ordipr  to  show  l^t  that  con- 
ventioa-  was'  consented  to  be-  held,  not  with 
the  design  which  the  crown-imputes^  but  witft 
an  Innocent  design,  we  may  gO'into  evidtonce 
•#  what  the  prisoner  has  afr  otjier  times  de- 
clared, inasmuch  as  the  crown  hc»  gone  into 
ali  thaH-whiol^the  pnaonar  at^aogr  part  ^  his 
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life  has  declared  touching  this  fact;  and  not 
only  that,  but  into  evidence  of  what  arty  mem- 
ber in  the  London  Corresponding  Society,  any 
memberofthe  Constitutional  Society,  or  anv 
member  of  any  societies  corresponding  with 
those  societies  have  said.  As  the  crown  i^ 
permitted  to  go  into-  evidence  of  what  aiiv 
one  of  those  people  have  said,  in  ordbr  & 
prove  that  the  ultimate  design  was  to  depose 
the  king,  we  only  ask  in  answer  to  that,  ttiat 
we  may  be  permitted  to  go  into  declhrationis 
of  the  prisoner  of  that  which  csfn  be  only 
ioand  m  his  own  mind ;  not  that  he  did  not 
do  the  act  imputed  to  him,  but  that  the  d^gh 
with  which  he  did  that  aeet,  wasdifibrent  ftom 
that  which  ihe  crown  imputes; 

I  was  going'  to  put  a  case  which  I  bad 
forgot  in  the  course  of  the  argument,  which 
appears  to  me  not  unlike  this,  and  which 
was  suggestJetf  by  your  lordship's  sayittg  th^t 
the  design  of  deposing  the  kyig  is  a  part  of 
the  overt  act^— the  case  of  murder;  suppose 
it  plainiv  proved  that  the  prtsonerdid  kill'tHe 
deceased,  and  the  question  is  whether  it 
is  murder  or  manslaughter,  that  will  tuna 
upon  the  intent.  I  tawe  it  in'  that  case  it'  is 
the  constant,  uniform  pmcticc  to  receive  evi- 
dence of  the  declarations  o#  the 'prisoner  uf 
his  good-will  and'  fHendsihip  to  the"  deceived.' 
—Now,  why  are  these  declaretions  received'; 
r  am  sure  I  have  heard,  in  innumemtile*  in- 
seances,  evic^nce  O^ren  of  declarations  of  pri- 
soners of  good-wnl  to  the  deceased)  when 
they  have  adtaitDed  they  gave  the  fatal  blow, 
and  when  the  question  is-,  what  is  the  ouality 
of  the  act  committed,  whether  murder  or 
manslaughter ;  and  the  rule,  1  take  it,  is'  not 
confined  tto  declarations  ihimediatelv  Upon 
committing  the  act,  but  to  declarations  at 
former  times.  Why  are  these  declarations 
received  ;  the  act  of  giving  the  blow  is  ad- 
mitted. So  here  the  calling  a  convention  is 
admitted,  the  declarations  are  receiVed^orthis 
purpose,  to  show  what  the  mind  of  the  man 
was,  what  his  intent  must'  have  been,  wHcthet 
he  gave  the  blow  with  a  view  to  producedeath 
or  not  Then  with  what  view  do  we  offer 
this  evidenced  to  s^ow  his  design,  whether  it 
was  the  deiagn  the  attorney  general  impotes, 
or  an  innocent  onb.  We  of^r  this  evidtoce 
in  order  to  show  that  the  object  of  this-  com 
ventionwas  different  fit>m  that  which  the*  at'- 
tomey  general' states,  in  the  same  wav  as  the 
evidence  of 'good*>will  to  the  deceased  is  ad- 
mitted, in- a  case  where  the  question  isr,  whe^ 
ther  the  crime  is  murder  or  manslaughter. 

Mr.  Attorney  G^eral — ^I  rise  in  the  first 
place  to  state  to  your  lordships  the  objec^on 
which  I  have  to  the  question  that  was^-ad^ 
dnessed'by  my  learned*  friend  to  the-  witness. 
I  hoped  that  this  objection  had  followed  so 
immediately-  upon,  a  conduct  that  I  arti  per- 
suaded betrayed,  on^my  part,  no  wish  tb'Miot 
out  any  ovideocetbat  appeared  to  me  to  be 
adm»6iblej  that  my  learned  fViend' would  sin- 
cerely have  ^en  me  credit,  as  he  now  states 
he  0060)  fi»p  makmg'  tfib  iobjeetion'  upoft  a 
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Sblie  priactple.  I  beg  to  uy  s^un,  what  I 
ve  had  occasioo  to  sav  befun  m  the  course 
of  this  trial,  that  it  belones  to  every  man  in 
a  court  of  justice,  as  it  does  to  ever^maa 
elsewhere,  to  be  liable  to  errors  it  is  not, 
therefore,  with  any  coofidence  that  I  must  be 
right,  io  the  objection  which  I  take,  that  I 
presume  to  trouble  your  lordships  with  this 
objection,  but  it  is  io  amsequence  of  an  opi- 
.nion  that  I  am  right ;  and  it  that  be  my  se- 
rious opinion,  recollecting  that  I  stand  here 
as  prosecutor  for  the  public,  I  am  not  at  li- 
ber^ whatever  my  inclination  might  be,  to 
lacrince  what  appears  to  my  own  mmd  to  be 
a  great  principle  in  judicature,  adopted  and 
acted  upon  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  and. 
therefore,  for  the  benefit  of  every  individual 
who  forms  a  part  of  it. 

When  my  learned  friend  stated  that  he 
had  seen  this  objection  brewing  for  some 
days,  he  will  allow  me  to  state  to  him 
what  I  do  state  upon  my  personal  ho- 
nour, if  it  be  neceseanr  for  me  to  nledn 
that  to  him,  that  so  fiir  from  brewing  tnisoE* 
jection,  I  do  state,  that  I  do  not  look  forward 
enough  into  cases  to  anticipate  such  ol^ec- 
tions,  for  I  protest  I  had  not  foreseen  that 
such  evidence  as  this  would  be  odfered,  and 
had  not  considered  it  But  the  learned  and 
able  manner  in  which  mv  friend  has  rea- 
soned upon  it,  I  think  of  itself  is  some  de- 
gree of  testimony  in  support  of  what  I  am 
now  saying,  that'it  is  an  objection  which,  at 
least  had  cokMir  enough  m  it  to  invite  the 
minas  of  two  able  counsel  to  apply  their  abl* 
£ties  to  repel  the  objection,  u  it  should  be 
taken.  ^ 

Having  stated  thus  much — ^what  your  lord- 
ship has  heard  with  respect  to  the  case  of 
Holt,  and  an  expression  which  has  £slleu 
from  my  learned  friend  in  discussing  this  ob- 
jection I  hope  will  prevent  its  appearing  to 
those  to  whom  I  am  now  addressing  myself, 
improper  to  make  this  observation  upon  it. 
When  a  motion  was  made  for  a  new  trial, 
because  Mr.  Justice  Wilson  was  supposed  to 
have  rejected  evidence  which  he  ought  to 
have  admitted,  my  learned  friend,  in  tne  dis- 
charge of  the  duty  which  he  owed  to  his 
cUent,  contended  as  strongly  that  that  evi- 
dence was  admissible,  as  ne  has  done  this 
day  that  this  evidence  is  admissible ;  and  I 
am  perfectly  persuaded  that  if  any  man  had 
left  the  court  after  he  had  hesrd  my  friend, 
he  would  have  gone  out  of  court  with  an  opi- 
nion, which  I  hope  my  friend  will  not  be  too 
incautiously  industrious  in  propagating,  that 
thm  was  a  difference  in  the  law  of  evidence, 
aa  it  affected  a  newspaper  printer  at  Newark, 
and  as  it  affected  other  persons  whose  paper 
he  proposed  should  be  received  in  evidence. 
My  lord,  I  say  incautiously  do  it— -and  I  think 
it  my  duty  to  say  it^  because  when  in  the 
course  of  a  trial  affecting  the  life  of  the  per^ 
^n  who  now  stands  at  this  bar,  and  not  only 
affecting  his  life^  but  affecting  the  interest 
which,  eve^  man  in  this  ooimUy  has  in  his 
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own  life,  and  afeting  evci^  interest  that  can 
be  dear  to  him,  I  wish  my  learned  friend 
would  at  once  either  decline  talking  of  the 
diffierence  between  a  poor  sboe-mi3cer  and 
men  of  higher  rank,  or  that  he  would  state 
the  facts  upon  which  he  thinks  it  fit  to  hold 
that  sort  of  language.  Mjr  lord,  we  live  in 
a  country  in  which  tne  providence  of  thelaw* 
like  the  providence  ot  God,  is  over  usall, 
high  and  low,  rich  and  poor;  and  speaking 
for  myself,  I  desire  to  be  dismced  from  thia 
moment,  if  in  the  course  oFUiis  trial,  1  dther 
have  conducted  myself,  or  can  condnet  myself 
in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  do  that  justice  to 
this  prisoner  which  the  law  means  should  be 
done  to  him«  I  think  I  shouM  be  worthy  of 
that  death,  and  ten  such  deaths  as  the  prW 
soner  must  suflfei^  provided  he  is  found  gwlty 
upon  this  trial. 

Having  said  thus  much,  I  proceed  to  stale 
to  your  loidships  that  undoubtedly  I  agree 
that  the  questions  with  respect  to  the  effect 
of  evidence,  and  the  admissibility  of  evklence» 
are  perfect]^  distinct : — for  instance,  if  in  the 
case  of  any  person  vou  find  him  at  a  tavein» 
speakinc  respectfully  of  the  hereditary  no- 
bility ofthe  countrv,  and  of  his  msjesty,  and 
the  situation  and  character  which  he  holds  in 
this  country;  and  you  find,  on  the  other 
hand,  papers  in  which  he  holds  a  perfectly 
different  language  upon  other  oocasbns ;  the 
&ct  whether  he  helathat  conversation  at  that 
tavern  or  not,  may  or  not  be  evidence  accord- 
ing to  the  arcumstancea  under  which  that 
conversion  is  held. 

In  the  case  now  before  the  Court,  your  lord* 
ships  wOl  recollect  that  it  has  been  given  in 
evidence  that  Mr.  Tooke  (one  of  the  persona 
whose  name  occurs  in  this  indictment)  at  the 
Crown  and  Anchor,  upon  the  9nd  of  May» 
1792,  spoke  with  great  respectof  the  hereditary 
nobility  of  the  country,  and  spoke  also  with  ie»> 
pectof  themiyestyoftheking.  Whyis  that  evi- 
dence ?  clearly  for  this  reason  (withoutexamin* 
ing  whether  it  would  be  evidence  for  any  other 
reason)  namely,  that  it  was  a  transaction  ofthe 
two  societies  met  in  the  course  of  thebuttnesa 
which  they  had  been  doing;  and  it  came  out 
also  upon  the  cross-examination,  which  is 
another  circumstance  that  will  r^uire  to  be 
materially  attended  to.  So  with  respect  to 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar— if,  for  instance,  theie 
has  been  evidence  ^ven  of  the  effect  of  these 
papers,  that  the  language  which  he  was  to 
nold  was  to  be  such  language  as  pnidenoe 
would  permit;  —  that  he  received  papers 
which  were  not  communicated  to  the  society; 
and  one  private  letter,  in  which  a  proposition 
is  stated,  that  monarchy  is  to  be  ripped  up 
by  the  roots;  that  in  the  answer  to  that  it  li 
stated  to  those  who  held  that  conversation 
with  him  about  monarchy— do  not  talk  about 
monarchy*--do  not  talk  about  demoeraejr 
— ^let  your  language  be  confined  to  uni- 
versal suffirage  and  annual  parliaments,  and 
all  the  rest  of  your  objecU  will  follow;  I 
JB99  theie  may  be  »  gmat  number  of  thte 
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dbcumstances  riven  in  evidence,  but  then 
the  question  win  follotr,  whether  the  decia* 
niton  the  man  held  is  given  under  such  cir- 
cumstances at  such  time,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  conversation  which  makes  that  declara- 
tion evidence. 

Now  with  respect  to  lord  George  Gordon^s 
ease,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  the  principle 
upon  which  the  declarations  were  received  in 
evidence  was  this — that  in  that  case  the  de- 
clarations were  really  a  fact,  for  whatever 
declaration  accompanies  the  transaction, 
whatever  declaration  is  a  part  of  the  transac- 
tion that  is  done,  is  part  of  the  fact  that  is 
doing,  and  upon  that  ground  the  declarations 
were  admitted ;  it  does  not  weaken  the  ob- 
servation at  all,  that  evidence  was  given  in 
that  case,  that  lord  George  Gordon  went  to 
aome  magistrate,  or  some  other  person, 
whilst  the  mob  was  over-ruling  the  civil 
powe^  of  the  country,  for  any  conversation 
that  was  held  by  lord  George  Gordon  during 
the  existence  of  these  Hots,  and  with  refer- 
ence to  them,  he  being  a  party  in  them,  was 
a  declaration  made  at  the  time,  and  upon  all 
the  principles  of  evidence^  was,  therefore, 
connected  with  the  transaction. 

With  respect  to  the  case  stated  last  by  my 
learned  fiiend — Crohagan's  case,  I  take  that 
to  be  as  distinguishable  from  the  present  evi- 
dence upon  the  same  principle,  the  object 
was  to  prove  the  view  with  which  the  man 
came  into  England ;  he  declared  that  he  would 
come  into  England  to  kill  the  king ;  he  did 
come  into  England.  Tour  lordship  unows  that 
bismakinff  the  declaration,  thougn  ft  would  be 
punishable  in  another  way,  yet  still  would  not 
Dt  high  treason,  if  he  had  not  come  into  Eng- 
land ;  and,  upon  the  whole  of  the  evidence, 
the  coming  into  Eneland  made  a  part  of  the 
transaction  with  the  declaration  he  had  made, 
it  was  an  overt  act  of  hieh  treason,  because 
it  was  then  understood  to  be  a  fiict  done  with 
the  intention  which  the  indictment  imputed. 

My  learned  friend  has  said  respecting 
RoseweU's  sermon,  that  no  sermon  can  be 
high  treason,  I  will  not  argue  that,  but  I  sub- 
mit it  is  very  dangerous  to  state  that  no  ser- 
mon can  be  high  treason. 

Mr.  Enkine. — I  siud  no  sermon  could  be 
high  treason,  without  being  in  pursuance  of 
some  plan. 

Mr.  Attorney  General,  —  It  is  matter  of 
good  fortune  then  that  I  have  stated  it.  No 
man  in  the  world  will  suppose  that  I  mean 
any  thing  else  than  what  I  am  now  saying; 
— ^It  does  happen  in  the  course  of  what  coun- 
sel are  stating,  ^at  they  mav  conceive  them- 
selves to  say  what  did  not  fail  from  them. 

Mr.  Enkine. — I  appeal  to  everv  body  round 
me,  and  the  whole  public  that  I  did. — I  ap- 
peal particularly  to  the  whole  bar. 

Mr.  Attorney  Genera/.— Then  I  can  only 
say  for  myself  what  I  am  about  to  say  for 
my  learned  friend,  that  it  happens  to  those 
whose  attention  is  called  to  the  discussion  of 
subjects,  that  words  now  and  then  which 


reslly  AH  firom  tentlemen  do  not  strike^ihe 
ear  of  those  to  whom  they  are  addreseediWli^ 
ought  to  heitr  diem ;  meaning  at  the  same 
time  to  sa;^  distinctly  that  I  did  not  hear 
them,  but  it  is  satisfaction  sufficient  to  me 
that  my  friend  permits  they  should  be 
put  in. 

What  is  the  evklence  in  the  case  of  Rose- 
well,  and  many  others  to  which  my  friend 
has  alluded  ?  In  the  first  place  he  has  not 
stated  with  respect  to  these  trials  who  wem 
the  witnesses  that  were  allowed  to  speak  to 
these  facts ;  he  has  not  stated  whether  these 
circumstances  were  asked  upon  crosa-exami* 
nation;  he  has  not  stated  whether  wit- 
nesses were  called  to  general  character,  and 
then  gave  in  evidence  these  circumstances, 
in  explanation  of  the  general  character  which 
they  nad  given ;  he  has  not  stated  whether 
the  witnesses  who  spoke  to  these  particular 
declarations  were  speaking'  to  declarations 
which  did  or  did  not  pass  in  the  course  of  the 
verv  transactbn  whicn  these  witnesses  were 
called  to  prove. 

I  am  not  meaning  to  contend  in  this  case, 
that  it'  may  not  be  competent  for  my  friend 
to  state  every  word  that  Mr.   Hardy  evel' 
said   in  the  Corresponding  Society^^every 
word  that  Mr.  Hardv  said  in  his  correspon- 
dence with  ever^  other  society ;  every  word 
that  he  ever  said  in  the  Constitutional  So- 
ciety;  every  word  which  it  can  be  shown 
upon  the  evidence  proposed  had  a  direct 
connexion,  or  which  can  oe  properly  or  fairly 
connected  with  the  transaction  now  before 
the  Court ;  but  what  I  object  to  is  this— tluct 
you  should  call  a  witness  who  was  not  a 
member  of  any  of  these  societies,  a  witness 
who  has  alrea^  told  the  Court  that  he  did 
know  but  little  of  Mr.  Hardy,  that  he  did  not 
even  know  he  was  an  associated  member  of 
that  society,  any  connexion  with  which  the 
Friends  of  the  People  had  disavowed,  and 
that  you  should  be  permitted  to  ask  that 
witness,  not  this  question,  whether  in  the 
course  of  any  transaction  connected  with  the 
subject  now  before  the  Court,  Mr.  Hardy 
made  a  declaration  that  could  be  considered 
as  a  part  of  that  transaction,  but  that  you 
should  ask  that  witness  what  wef e  the  decla^ 
rations  of  Mr.  Hardy  at  any  time,  when  he 
may  have  seen  him  without  connexion  with 
the  subject  which  is  the  matter  of  the  present 
indictment;  this  will  lead  a  great  way;  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  argue  upon  theefiect  of  it, 
for  that  will  go  another  way ;  but  I  wish  my 
learned  friends  to  consider  a  litUe  if  this  evi- 
dence is  let  in  for  a  prisoner,  it  will  possibly 
lead  to  let  in  evidence  agunst  a  prisoner.    I 
am  persuaded  I  do  not  do  injustice  when  I 
say  that  there  may  be  cases,  I  will  say  no- 
thmg  about  the  present  case,  because  I  oueht 
not ;  but  there  may  be  cases  in  which^  if  this 
sort  of  evidence  can  be  let  in  upon  pnndple, 
it  may  furnish  a  principle  upon  which  I  may 
be  obliged  to  offer  that  evidence  which,  ac- 
cording to  my  present  opinions  about  evidence, 
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Mr.  SoUcUfir  Gmeral—l  Bhall  troQUe  ^tmr 
iQpdflhips  Cor  the  purpose  of  fltatiog  the  extent 
t0  wrhkh  this  priqciple  may  gp;  and  jrour 
lordsbipt  caonoi  but  be  awfire  how  extremely 
important  it  is  to  attend  to  the  manner  in 
whMih  <}ue»tioo9  of  this  sort  have  been  per- 
Daiiiird  to  paw  upon  triala.*— They  are  often 
oat  aUeoded  to,  they  are  often  thought  un- 
ifiportanl  upon  partkylar  trials,  ana  there- 
fare  jaat  oluept^d  to  ;--Dotbing  can  show  that 
in  a  rt^fK  ^kiog  light  than  the  question 
which  Mr.  £rsKio4  stated  to  have  been  put  in 
riiu^airia'i  case,  *<  >vhetber  the  witness 
ttloii£)it  ibe  iRCl  with  which  he  was  charged, 
was  uoae  wUb  a  treasoniabU  Intent," — wGch 
wai  the  very  i|uestioo  to  be  left  to  the  jury. 
N'ow  that  qwestioa  having  be^  put  with- 
oMlafiy  ohjectiQn  to  it«  snows  that  in  the 
QQurw  of  trials  of  this  nature,  thipjjs  are  fra- 
<llifpUy  passed  pver  without  ohicction  which 
o«4hi  to  be  object^  to,  especially  on  the* 
part  of  the  crown,  to  whom  it  is  constantly 
atinbutad,  in  aU.  triaJa  of  this  nature,  that 
they  are  prespii^  the  prisoner  too  far;«-*that 
sort  of  odium  being  constantly  attempted  to 
ba  thDOwn  upon  every  crown  prosecution; 
those  who  are  employed  by  tha  crown  are 
^ways  extrei]nely  anxious  not  to  raise  objec* 
tions,  where  they  do  not  think  that  tliege* 
oeral  necessity  of  public  justice  requires  that 
they  should  be  raised.  Now  the  obJecUon  hero 
I  believe,  is  raised  simply  upon  the  grounds  of 
the  general  necessity  of  public  justice ;  at 
least,  as  for  mysell,  and  with  that  view 
which  I  hava  conceived  of  the  subject,  1  have 
been  so  far  ft-om  Ql^e^ting  to  questions  being 
put,  that  I  have  sat  silqnt  till  now  during 
alqiosttlie  whole  of  this  trial;  but  it  strikea 
me  that  the  rules  and  principles  of  law,  and 
especially  the  law  of  evidence  in  criminal 
ipatters,  ought  to  be  attended  to  with  a  very 
considerable  degree  of  care  and  caution,  tit 
unlcM  they  are  attended  to^  it  is  impossible  to 
say  tq  what  length,  upon  the  authority  of  what 
has  passed  in  particular  cases  the  matter  oiay 
not  be  carried. 

I  have  conceived  that  a  question  which 
went  to  a  particular  fact,*  not  relative  to  the. 
charge  of  the  very  fact  which  was  in  Question, 
qpyer  could  in  its  nature  be  asked  with  a  view 
to  try  the  truth  of  the  particular  charge ;  ge- 
neral character  may  be  given  in  evidence, 
general  conduct  may  be  given  in  evidence, 
conduct  being  in  effect  part  of  character^  but 
I  z^ver  did  cgnceive,  that  in  apy  case  wiuu- 
ever,  if  a  man  was  trying  for  ^ny  act  whatever, 
thatyo^  could  give  in  evidence  apy  particular 
acts  that  ho  had  done  at  any  particular  time, 
un^er  similar  circumstances,  and  the  question 
which  if  now  attempted  lo  be  put.  appears  to 
me  to  be  of  that  nature ;  if  this. question  can  be 
put,  why  m%y  not  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  give 
in  evidence  ^very  letter  which  he  has  ever 
written  lo  any  person  whatever,  upon  po- 
litical subjects)  in  which  he  n^y  nave  stated 
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his  9wtk  ol^iecta  in  waj  way  in  which  ha 
thought  proper,  and,  perhaps,  with  a  view 
to  thu  very  prosecution; — it  strikes  nae,thatif 
this  is  coosiaered,  the  danger  of  the  admia-. 
sion  of  such  evidence  is  considerable,  and 
that  it  is  contrary  to  all  the  principles  upon 
which  Courts  have  proceeded. 

If  your  lordships  advert  to  the  cases  cited 
by  Mr,  Erskine,  and  see  the  manner  in  which 
he  has  stated  them,  I  think  your  lordshipa 
will  find  that,  except  as  far  as  inadvertence 
may  have  permitted  questions  ta  pass  un* 
noticed,  they  do  not  press  very  hard  upon  tha 
case. 

With  respect  to  the  case  of  loni  Gcoi|sa 
Gordon,  I  have  k>oked  into  it ;  having  the 
trial  before  me,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  thai 
any  one  question  was  put  with  respect  to  tha 
words  01  lord  George  Gordon  at  any  tiaoM^ 
which  dkl  bo^  in  effect,  form  part  of  his  con- 
duct in  the  very  transaction  which  was  in 
question,  like  the  cry  of  a  nob^  for  in- 
stance, in  puUmg  down  a  bouse,  the  general 
cry  of  a  meh  is  given  in  evidence  agpunst  the 
prisoner,  because  it  was  a  part  of  the  transac- 
tion at  the  time. 

With  respect  to  the  other  cases,  I  think  it 
will  ba  found  that  the  questions  liave  reaHy 
been  upon  the  cross-examination  of  Iha  wit- 
ne9s,andnot  upon  any  original  exanuaatinni 
on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  himsell^  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  hv  what  ha  did  at  one 
time,  what  was  prmbly  hia  inteolion  doing 
another  thin^at  another  tiose. 

Mr.  Er$kuu.-^l  hope  you  will  not  be 
offended  at  me  for  this  interruption  which 
q^y  amend  your  last  obsaiwation  :^Tbey  ace 
all  of  them  taken  froie  the  State  Trials,  and 
they  are  all  epon  originsl  exanunatians. 

Mr.  SoUcUor  Gmero/.*-!  will  then  a  little 
advert  to  some  of  them :  in  Cornish's  case 
what  was  it  ?  He  called  several  witnesscato 
tmtiiy  his  loyalty,  aed  that  he  drank  the 
King's  health ;  does  thaa warrant  Ihequestion 
which  the  learned  counsel  was  gpiog  to  put  to 
Mr.  Stuart  with  respect  to  Mr.  Uar^)r*i  parti* 
cular  object  in  a  particular  thing?  For  that  is- 
the  nature  of  the  question  he  was  going  to  put. 

So  in  sir  John  Freind's  caae,  what:  are  the 
questions  that  were  put.'  When  you  have 
been  present  in  compcu^,  and  they  haxe  been 
speaking  upon  the  subject  of  government^ 
what  baa  he  said  or  done  ?  Why  he  used  to 
say,  *^  forbear,  I  do  not  admit  of  any  such 
discourse  ;*'  that  ia  evidence  of  his  general 
conduct  with  respect  to  the  govecnment  oC  the 
country,  and  with  respect  to  his  velws  and 
intentiona  aa  to  that  government ;  Mr.  Lup* 
ton,  I  think,  says^  aithough  you  would  not^ 
comply  with  what  was  proposed  to  you,  yet 
you  said  you  would  never  be  concerned  in  any 
plot.  Now  I  think  that  that  expression  must 
have  been  upon  a  cross- examioatioo,  by  a 
person  who  was  called  to  sive  evidence  of  a 
plot.-r-I  cannot  understand  it  unless  it  waa 
so.  And  what  waa  the  foct  in  sir  John 
Freind^s  case  ?  Why  the  UucX  was,  that  it  waa 
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proved;  as  blear  iu  day4ig)ity  that  he  tma  con-' 
cerned  in  a  plot.  And  what  a  way  this  is  of 
trying  the  euUt  of  a  person,  with  respect  to  a 
particular  fact,  by  bringing'  fjersons  to  say, 
that  at  a  particular  time  he  said  he  would  not 
be'concernod  in  any  such  plot  as  was  charged. 
Would  it  be  permitted  upon  a  trial  for 
murder,  for  instance,  to  give  in  evidence, 
that  the  prisoner  said  he  would  not  commit  a 
murder ;  and  yet  as  far  as  I  have  any  concep- 
tion of  this,  as  stated  by  my  learned  friend, 
it  was  simply  that  evidence ;  and  therefore  I 
think  it  must  have  been  upon  a  cross-examU 
natioih-^ 

Mr.  Erskine, — ^I  tell  you  it  was  not 

Mr.  Solicitor  GeaeraJl— Then  I  do  not  un- 
derstand it. 
.  Mr.  £rf&ine.— I  see  you  do  not. 

Mr..  Solicitor  Genera/.*— The  manner,  sir, 
in  which  you  have  thought  proper  to  con- 
duct, jrourself  towards  me,  in  the  course  of 
this  trial  has  been  such  as  reflects  upon  my 
character.  I  will  not  submit  to  any  man  for 
knowledge  of  law ;  I  am  not  used  to  talk  oif 
mvSelf,  but  I  will  not  be  taught  by  you  or  any 
other  person,  propriety  of  conduct  either  in  a 
civil  or  criminal  case ;  I  believe,  I  know  ray 
6u3ty.  in  [both  as  well  as  you  do;  and  I 
trust  that  I  shall  discharge  it. 
.  My  lords,  the  next  that  was  mentioned  was 
Daoittnacee's  case;  what  was  the  evidence 
there?  In  order  to  show  his  Reneral  aflec-' 
tioa  to  government,  it  was  askeo,  how  has  he 
behaved  at  any  eeneral  rejoicings^  Is  that 
any  thing  more  tnan  evidence  of  general  de» 
portmentf 

.  With  respect  to  Rosewell's  case,  it  seems  to 
me  that  that  is  in  a  great  degree  general  de- 
BOtiment,  although  I  must  confess,  that  it 
likewise  was  a  case  in  which  I  should  think 
"^t  tnerq  was  a  degree  of  inaccuracy  in  per- 
mitting the  question  to  be  put  exactly  as  it 
igras  put ;  but  the  question  really  tended  sim- 
ply to  thb,  whether  his  general  deportment 
was  that  of  a  man  who  was  loyal  and  at^ 
lached  to  the  government  of  the  country?  and 
nothing  more. 

.  As  for  what  my  learned  friend  said  with 
Inspect  to  a  sermon  being,  or  not,  treason ;  I 
think  there  was  a  sermon  which  is  mentioned* 
iA the  history  of  our  country; — I  mean  the. 
sermop  preached  by  Dr.  Shaw,  at  St  PauFs 
Cross,  for  the  puipose  of  exciting  the  people  to 
rise  against  Eaward  the  fiftl^and  put  Richard 
the  third  upon  the  throne,  which  was  as  clear 
an  overt  act  of  high  treason  as  ever  was  com- 
mitted. 1  mention  this,  because  certainly  the 
words  which  my  learned  friend  has  said  he 
made  use  of,  did  escape  my  ear,  as  well  as  the 
attorney-general*8 ;  and,  which  shows  that 
they  did  escape  my  ear,  I  do  assure  him  that 
I  have  taken  down,  in  the  margin  of  my  brief, 
that  verv  case  of  Dr.  Shaw,  which  I  then  re- 
collected, and  that  I  could  not  have  taken  it 
down  if  I  had  conceived  he  had -made  use  of 
the  worda  which  he  says  he  made  use  of,  and 
whiqU  I.  have  no  doubt  he  did» 
VOL.  XXIV. 


Under  these  circumstances,  from  the  neces-' 
sity  that  there  is  that  in  such  a  case  as  this  a* 
rule' should  be  laid  down  which  can  be  pro- 
perly pursued — A  rale  which  men  may  un- 
derstand, and,  calling  upon  your  lordships  at- 
tention that  we  objeetea  to  no  questions  re- 
specting the  prisoner's  general  conduct;  also 
declaring  that,  for  mysen,  in  the  view  which  I 
have  of  the  case,  I  would  rather  have  the 
question  asked  than  liot,  vet  for  the  sake  of' 
general  justice,  for  the  mse  of  what  is  to  be 
done  in  foture  trials,  and  ^hal  other  persona 
in  thit  office,  which  my  learned  friend  near 
me  now  holds,  may  not  when  it  is  produced' 
as  an  authority  against  them,  have  it  said  that 
uponthis  trial  (and  a^  solemn  one  I  trust  it 
will  be)  such  and  such  things  were  admitted 
to  be  given  in  eviden<ie,  and  that  therefore 
such  e?idenee  ought  always  to  be  given ;  for. 
these  reasons  It  ooesse^m  to  me  important, 
thai  your  lordships  should  lay  down  some  rule' 
upon  the  subject       ••  ' 

Mr.  BDver.— Notwithstanding  we  are  >  now ' 
not  only  in  a  criminal  case,  out  inacas^' 
which  ftiects  the  life  c^  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar,  I  make  no  apoloey  at  all  for  troubling' 
vMir  lordships  with  't£e  few*  observations  I 
havi>  to'ofiei',  because  I  not  only  am  conscious 
thM  tieither  myself,  nor  any  one  gentleman,' 
with  whom  I  am  ^soci^ited  in  this  prosecu- 
tion, can  possibly  conceive  the  purpose  of 
presslsig  any  evidence  against  the  prisoner' 
which  we  do  not  think  is  cdmpetent  evidence, 
but  I  am  confident  thut  there  does  not  exist 
a  ereature,  about  whose  opinion  I  am  anxious, 
that  can  conceive  such  a  pxnpose  to  enter  into  • 
the  heart  of  any  of  us.  ^ 

My  lords  I  conceive  that  this  case,  capital ' 
as  it  19,  is  to  be  tried  ifpovi  the  same  principles 
of  evidence  as  all  other  cades  are ;  and  it  is 
our  duty,-  as  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  to 
resist  the  admission  of  ^ny  eviacnce  which  we 
think  not  competently  legal,  as  much  as  if  we 
were  trying  a  common  action  of  assault  and 
battery,  or  as  if  a  miestion  could  arise  UDon> 
any  subject  that  could  possibly  be  debated  in 
aeourt  of  justice,  which  imagination  could 
conc(etve  to  t>e  the  most  trifling. 

I  hkve  always  understood,  that  the  decla- 
rations of  parties  are  evidence  only  either  inr 
cases  where  they  accompany  the  act  at  the 
time  that  they  are  made,  or  where  they  have 
been  made  at  different  times,  and  under  differ- 
ent circumstances,  totally  unconnected  with 
that  fact,  which  is  the  Question  under  discus- 
sion in  the  Court,  in  which  cases  they  have 
always  been  received  in  the  nature  of  racts,  or 
rather  as  circumstances,  by  which  the  general 
conduct  of  the  party  is  to  be  judged  of,  as  be- 
ing chrcumstances,  and  being  declarations 
given  upon  6ul]9ects  to  answer  no  particular 
purpose,  and  not  connected  with  that  which ' 
IS  the  subject  matter  of  discussion  at  tlie  time 
that  tlie  evidence  is  sjven. 

Every  case  my  friend,  Mr.  Erskine,  has 
cited,  in  my  opinion,  confirms  the  principle  I 
am  now  stating ;  and.if  your  lordship  will  ex- 
4  A 
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amm^tben9  0imbyoii«,jimi.«itt&MlUMt  in 
every  case,  which,  no  has  atatfd,  where  en« 
dence  of  thi«  ]^Dd  has  been  received,  it  has 
been  to  aiiow  the  genexal  conduct  and  cha- 
xacter  of  the  prisDner,  in  circiunatances  and 
u{x>n  occasion9  no  w^y  connected  with  the 
crime  of  which  he  was  then  accused^  but  as 
circumstances  dfid  declarations  in  situations 
from  which  the j^ry.  mifth^  collect  the  geneial 
character  and  conduct  ofthe  prisoner. 

It  is  indispMlahly  true,  that  in  the  case  of 
iDurder,  evios^cf  ha«  always  been  npeived 
that  the  prisoner  haai  at  other  times,  upon 
other  occasioi\s>  and  in  difiieieiat  ciroumstanoes 
shown  acts  of  kmdnesa  to  the  decreased,  and 
expre&ssd  himseV  kindly  towards  hinSt  and 
they  are  offered  to  show  that  that  was  ths  ge- 
neni  dispositi9i^  of  the  prison<)f  .tqwaids  ttie 
deceased,  from  which  toe  jury  may  coUect 
that  it  could  not  be  his.  intention  to  commit 
the  crime  which  waa i^Apuied  ta  him;— but 
did  any  man  alive  ever  hear  it  asJM  of  i|  wi^ 
ness,  produced  in  aicasf/^f  4^  iund,  whether 
he  had  heard  the  prisoner  sa)^  that  he-  had 
no  intention  to  kill  the  de^ea^d;  end.  thai 
that  should  be  zecoLvea  as  evidence,  la  eaf  lain 
the  acts  which  were  nrqved,.^;ainat  the  pa*, 
soner,  upon  the  evideaca  ffven;  and  upon 
which  the  judg^nent  Qf  the  Court  apd  juiy  ase' 
to  be  drawn  i 

In  Uolt'a  casim^htch  v^  learned  ftiiend  hal 
cited,  in  which  he  has  admitted  thalt  t^  judg* 
ment  of  the  Court  of-  King's-bjtnch,  .went 
alona  with  the  opinioi|  of  a  learned,  and  moat 
woctny  judge,  deceasfd — it.  appears  that  the 
judges  were  unanimous  in  thinkings  when  the 
fact  was  proved  that  the  libel  was  puhlisbed, 
that  it  was  not  competent  to  the  defendant  to 
explain  bis  cojoduc^  to  Mate  how,,  or  in  imit»* 
tion^ofwhbm  it  was,  that  be  had  done  that 
act  which  wa^^  then  attributed  to.  him  as  a 
crime. 

In  lord  George  Gordon's  case^  the  declara* 
t^ns  there  received,  come  under  the  other 
principle,  they  were  prooerly  received,  because 
a)l  of  thcFP  were  deuarationa  immediatd^ 
precediog  or  following  the  act,  so  as  to  be  con- 
sidered as  accompany  mg.  the  acta  of  the  mo- 
ment^they  wene  received  upon  tbe  principle 
that  declarations  accompanymg  a  fa^  are  a 
part  of  the  fact  itself;  and  that  therefore  you 
must  receive  them  as  circumstaooes  of  the 
fact ;  but  there  were  neither  received  in  evi- 
dence,  nor  offered,  this  private  declarations 
made  by  that  noble  lord,  previous  to  tbe  time 
when  he  entered  into.tbat  levying  war,  which 
constituted  the,  crime  of  which 'he  was  ac- 
cused. 

In  the  other  case,  which  Mr.  Erskine  has 
stated,  where  the.  ppaoiaer  was  pennitled  to 
ask  what  a  person  had  heard  faim  disclose  ; 
that  is  on  the  principle  of  goinjg  to  tbe  genemi 
conduct-*-it was  notwith an  mtent  to  ^ow 
that  particular  act,  which  is  attributed  as  a 
crime  in  tbe  prisoner,  hut  to  show  that  in  fir- 
mer acts,  which  were  considened  as  a  part  of 
his  general  conduct^  the  .prisoner's  dispoaitkip 


wMtmliaiidfliirtiiipQO  ctttrift  sAbjncts^  not; 
connected  immediately,  not  apok>^Aii^.lbr, 
andaot  ofiered  as  expknatory  of  the  parUculvt) 
traasaAtiona  which  made  the  sutgect  matter  ot 
the  crime,  with  which  he  was  charged. 

In  lofd  Baissell's  case^  when  Inr.  Bumel 
was  asked  to  a  conversation  of  lord  Russell^ 
i^nst  risings,  which  comes  nearer  than  any 
my  friend  has  stated,  to  the  erinciple  be  wanta 
to  suppori-*Is  it  statedin  tnat  case,  thai an^F 
dedaiation  lord  Russell  had  made  with  respect 
to  bis  intention,  as  to  the  risins  in  ^pestien^ 
or  the  facts  that  he  was  callen  to  answer  to 
was  received  as  evidence — nothing  like  ii--*^ 
when  a  man  is  charged  with  a.  particular  ri- 
sing, which  constitutes  the  particular  fact  of 
which  be  is  accused,  evidence  of  hia  general 
conduct,  and  general  character,  declarationa 
Qf  other  Sm^s,  and  other  citcamstances  are  o& 
fared  to.  prove— not  what  be  said  reapectii^ 
tbe  fiuJi  tnefd*-but  asgeneral  evidoace  of  thw 
conduct  and  intention  ofthe  party« 

As  tOtRoKwelTacase,  which  was,  that  » 
deigyman  who  bad  taken  eocaskm  to  ioaiili 
the  govetnment,  badai  other  times  prcaohed 
aenmonaisi  favour  of>goveiaiment,that  conea* 
within (holhfpsindipk^;  :thepttaahing»dia*^ 
coutse  ii^fiurottr/of  government  aa  anottM' 
time,  is  an  act  done  stvongly  indicative  of  th» 
intentioAS,  and- general  iconduot  of  tfae  pri- 
soner, to  show  thai  be  was  well  disposed  |p« 
wards,  gaineiiunent,  and  I  give  my  learned; 
fipisndi  JsanS^if  he  can  in  this  instance,  ta^ 
prove  ive  hundred  acta,  to  show  that^  Mfv 
Uaidy  has  always  supported  government ,  aod» 
has  in  his  seneral  conducL  done  acts  as  no^ 
torioua  as  toe  preadnng-of  a  sermon  in  *  sap- 
pert  of  order,  and  good  gpvemment* 

The  case  of  sir  John  Freind  was  of  thai 
same  kind;  the  evidence  waa  not  to  psvw 
wha^  he  had  done  respecting  the  paKieakat 
transaction,  but  to*  show  that  at   diAeent 

times,  when  ther6  could  be  no  designinvieww 
tbe  conversation  not  respecting  the  crime  op 
which  he  was  then  accused,  sia  John  Tt&mif 
had  been,  speaking  of  govemnentin  the  wiiyt 
that  a  dutiful  subject  ought  to  do^ 

In  DinnmareiB^s  iase,  the  declanitioBa  le* 
ceived  were  diracUy  acoompa^^ng  the  aet«i 
the.  dedacatioiu  of  the  mob' werO' received  ao; 
part  of  the  act,  and  upon  that  prinoipte  ei^jv 

The  caae  lastalhidedto  was,!  briieve^Ol#<-- 
hagan's  case,  in  which  was  given  in  evidenor 
against  himy  his  deolaiatbna  of  oonnng  ta- 
Bni^and,  tokill  the  king ;  and  his  coming  into' 
England  coupled  with  other  acts^  to  showt* 
what  his  iasentaon  was;  and  thete  was  noi 
dedantion  to. explain  the  partioiilar  act  of 
which  heat  that.tme.  waaaocused,  or  vrldelii 
vraa  then  the  eubject  matter  of  on^niy, 

I  hare  befiite.  stated  the  eaae,  n^ieb  my* 
learned  inend  Ma.  Gibba  argued  very  da-' 
cently,  and  as  ha  always4ioes^>  Tevy  aUy,  aa* 
to  eapcesskma  of.  good- will,  thai- is  a  case' 
which  I  do  notideny,.  hut* the^  application  of- 
which  1  diannte»'becauao4  say4hat  these  -ex- 
pressions 01  good  mXfy  era-  only  reeeived  In* 
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tiMrt  the  J  are  extN^ttidbs'  9i  other  limes,  tipdh 
i»Uitr  octasums,  wIma  Ihere  is  no  crime  lai*- 
l^uledi  when  tl»y  dttMloi  be  foasibly  mipposed 
io  iMBvt  leladoii  to  ally  QrHii#.  not  th«n  coM- 
iBttted^ordMullobe  ooiriiAined^  sad  which 
lonly  shows  *  general  good  iHsposiiiofr-^ 
"which  in  an  ec^vocal  acl  might  make  It 
^donbtful,  whether  the  (NUty  wAs  actuated  1^ 
ihalioe  toward  the  deoeasedy  or  not 

But  the  evidence  ofiiBied  ilk  this  case,  is  of  a 
Very  differmt  complexion  indeed^and  sudi  aal 
leaUy  speak  truly  when  I  say  I  do  not  letoUeet 
ever  to  have  heed  oflfered  to  a  court  of  justice. 
The  crime  charged  Is,  compasrii^  the  king^ 
dealh^we  can  me  no  evidence  of  the  manner 
of  eohipasang  Sie  death  of  the  king,  bat  by 
the  overt  acts  tirhich  %lre  have  charged,  and 
therefore  the  substance  of  the  indictment  is, 
-that  you  did  this  oveit  act,  from  which  this 
«bmpassinfc  necessarily  arises ;  it  is  the  act  I 
iUlmit  to  show  the  intent,  which  is  jost  like 
any  other  fact,  in  any  other  case ;  it  is  Just 
the  same,  as  when  we  say  a  hian  committed 
«  homieide  whha  felonious  intent;  the  intent 
is  a  part  of  the  crime-— but  was  it  ever  asked, 
whether  he  had  said  he  committed  that 
crime,  with  a  felonioXis  intent  ?~it  is  from  the 
SKts  that  he  has  doiie,  thlit  yOn  kre  to  judge 
of  the  fact ;  and  you  cannot  suffer  him,  by  ms 
declarations,  to  explain  that  act,  by  saying 
that  he  did  not  do  it  with  a  felonious  intent 
»-*I  see  no  difference;  the  intent  is  coupled 
with  the  act  in  both  cases,  as  in  all  it  is  no- 
thing more  than  this,  that  from  the  facts  the 
mtent  must  be  inferred— from  the  facts  here 
the  traitorous  intent  must  be  inferre<).  It 
would  not  be  competent  to  a  man  indicted  for 
-murder  to  say  that  be  did  not  do  the  homicide 
^feniously ;  that  he  did  not  intend  to  kill  the 
man — and  it  is  no  more  evidence  here  when 
certain  acts  have  been  done,  which  we  insist 
upon  necessarily  afford  a  certain  conclusion  of 
fact,  to  say  that  he  intended  to  do  any  one  act 
with  a  different  intent  from  that  which  is 
proved  by  evidence  to  be  the  intent  with 
which  he  acted.  It  appears  to  me,  therefore, 
that  upon  no  principle,  and  upon  no  aatho- 
rky  can  the  evidence  now  offered  be  received, 
«nv  more  than  it  could  be  received  if  it  were 
a  declaration — I  did  not  intend  to  commit  a 
felonious  murder,  when  I  did  the  act 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £yre.— >Mr.  Erskine^  I 
do  not  know  whether  you  can  be  content  to  ao- 
miiesce  in  the  opinion  thai  we  are  inclined  to 
mm  upon  the  subject,  in  which  we  go  a  cer- 
tain way  with  you.  Nothing  is  so  clear  as 
that  all  declarations  which  apply  to  facts,  and 
even  epply  to  the  paiticular  case  that  is 
charged,  though  the  intent  ^ouM  make  a  part 
of  that  charge,  are  evidence  against  a  prisoner 
and  are  not  evidence  for  him,  because  the 
ptesumption  upon  which  declamtions  are  evi- 
dence IS,  that  no  man  would  declare  any 
tlung  against  himself,  unless  it  were  true ; 
but  Uiat  eveiy  men,  if  he  wae  in  a  difficulty, 
oif  in  the  view  to  any  dUkultyi  would  make 


dec1trtifl<ms  ftfr  himMf.  Thdsedechnratlons, 
if  dASied-ise^^dttfce,  Vi^olild 'be  offered,  there- 
fore,  tipon  no  ground  which  kiniitled  them  to 
credit.  Thai  %  the  general  role.  But  if  the 
<|uesti6n  be^— asl  r^ly  tlnnk  it  is  in  this 
case,  iHkich  is  mv  reason  now  for  ihlerposing, 
-^ifthe  (jdestionbe,  ivhatwas  the  political 
8pecuHttiveoMnk>ii  which  this  manentertainckl 
toudllbe  a  reform  of  parliament,  I  believe  we 
all  thinkthai  ojpnnion  may  very  weH  be  learned 
and  dIscOveted  by  the  conversations  which^he 
has  held  at  any  time,  or  m  any  place.* 

Mr.  £ff^'hf.*-^ttStso,that  is  my  miestion; 
only  that  I  may  hot  get  )nto  another  ctebate,  I 
beg  your  lordship  will  hear  me  a  few  words. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  JBynb—I  think  I  have 
already  anticipatea  a  fnisapprehension  of  what 
I  am  now  statmg,  by  saying  that  if  the  decla- 
ration was  meant  to  apply  to  a  disavowal  of 
the  particular  charge  made  against  this  man, 
that  declaratk>n  could  not  be  received ;— its 
fbr  instance,  If  he  had  saddto  some  friend  of 
his,  when  I  planned  this  convenUon  I  did  not 
mean  to  use  this  convention  to  destroy  the 
kins  and  his  government,  but  I  did  mean  to 
get  by  meensof  this  convention,  the  dtikb  of 
Bichmond's  plan  of  refbrin— that  would  fall 
wIthiA  tile  rule  I  first  laid  down;  that  would 
be  a  declaration,  which  beina  for  him,  he 
could  not  be  admitted  to  make,  though  the 
law  will  allow  a  contrary  declaration  to  have 
been  given  in  evidence.  Now,  if  you  take  it 
so,  I  believe  there  is  no  difBcultv. 

Mr.  Ertktne.— In  the  first  place  I  canndt 
help  lamenting  that  I  have  been  throughout 
this  whole  business  very  considerably  misun- 
derstood. If  I  had  no  other  reason  for  it,-^ 
but  I  have  another  reason  which  I  will  show 
presently,--but  if  I  had  no  other  reason,  in  a 
place  so  very  public  as  this,  it  is  fit  that  I 
should  say  a  few  words  to  the  Court 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Solicitor  General  thatveiy 
frequently  an  improper  odium  falls  upon  coun- 
sel ;  no  man  can  cast  his  eye  upon  the  State 
Trials  without  seeing  that  an  Improper  odium 
has  fiillen  upon  counsel  conducting  causes  for 
the  crown,  in  consequence  of  that  humanity 
whkh  has  ever  been  the  characteristic  of  the 
English  nation.  Thinking  so,  I  did  that 
which,  perhaps,  would  have  been  better  here- 
after s  I  went  out  of  my  way,  and  notwith- 
standing my  Weak  state  of  health,  spoke  djt 
some  length,  and  with  some  anxiety,  lest 
any  man  should  suppose  for  a  moment 
that  I  meant  to  make  any  such  insinuation 

X'nst  any  of  the  gentlemen  at  the  bar — 
t  return  I  have  met  with  I  leave  to  others 

*  See  this  question  again  discussed  in  the 
Arguments  and  Judgment  as  to  the  admissi- 
hility  of  extracts  from  a  letter  from  Mr.  Toofce 
to  lord  Ashburton,  on  the  trial  of  John  Honle 
Tooke,  in  this  Collection  Vol.  «5,  p.  1.  Sec 
also,  as  there  relierred  10,  what  lord  Ellcnbo- 
rough  sdd  (in  the  case  of  Lambert  ami 
Perm  for  ahbel  a.  d.  ialO,  pof)  eonceming 
the  t^dffllsskm  oTevidetteei^f  this  sort. 
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who  hanre hcudit,  to judfle^  witlioul 

auy  obsenration  upon  it,  becauao  il  it  not  for 

^our  lordship  to  redress  it. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Solicitor  General*  thus 
much  I  have  a  ri^ht  to  sav*  and  I  am  bound 
for  myself  to  aay  it,  I  thiok  that  any  man  who 
improperly  gives  offence  to  another,  very 
much  for(;ets  the  character  that  ought  to  be- 
long to  him  ;  and  if  I  had  given  any  just  of- 


TtudqfTkmmi  Hvrd^  TI096 

it  fumiBbeeine  with  diis  obBctvaiibOi  whkh 
.if  there  was,  what  I  think  there  is  not, 
affainst  the  prisoner,  it  micht  serve  him ;«— ie 
snows  us  how  little  dependence  is  to  be  hai 
i^n  words,  and  how  little  it  is  evidence  in 
high  treason  what  men  who  are  wann  wiU 
say,  because  we  who  were  thus  warm,  and 
who  might  be  imagined  to  be  really  disaffected 
to  one  another,  are  persons  who  five  in  social 


fence  to  Mr.  Solicitor  General,  I  should  have  life  together,  on  terms  of  affection  and  regard; 
been  the  first  man  without  any  complaipt  aixl,  tBerefore,  I  am  glad  this  happens,  he- 
from  him  to  have  given  him  satisfaction  for  cause  oersons  may  see  how  little  we  ought  to 
it ;  but  on  the  contrary,  \  have  a  right  to  i  depeno  upon  what  mav  be  said  by  Mr.  Yorkc^ 
complain  of  him,  for  when  he  had  asserted  or  any  other  man,  when  found  heated  at  a 
(I  took  it  for  granted,  from  not  having  heard  tavern,  or  at  an  alehouse, 
what  I  said)  that  all  the  cases  I  citol  were  This  question  refers  to  a  period  previous  to 
upon  cross-examination,  I  thought  \i  would  i  the  time  of  holding  the  convention,  before 
be  unmanly  in  me  afterwards  to  take  advan- 1  the  convention  was  thought  of^  in  order  to 
taee  of  that  remark  in  my  reply;  therefore,  in  i  show  clearly  that  this  person's  opinion,  and 
order  to  enaJ)le  the  gentleman  to  make  such  { that  his  object  in  being  a  member  of  the  Cor- 
observation  upon  the  cases  I  cited  as  would    responding  Society,  mi  the  secretary,  was  to 


belong  to  tliem,  when  he  stated  that  they 
were  upon  cross-examinations,  out  of  a  proper 


brinff  about  the  duke  of  Richmond's  object, 
and  by  the  duke  of  Richmond's  means.    If 


courtesy,  and  from  that  which  belonged  tp  the  Court  will  put  that  question  I  have  done. 
tlie  dignity  of  thr  bar,  I  told  him  that  they  !  Lord  Chief  Justice  £yre.— You  may  put  the 
were  on  original  examinations,  and  I  should  !  question  exactly  as  you  pro|Kite ;  I  confess  I 
have  thought  that  would  have  satisfied  Mr.  {  wished  by  interposing  to  avoid  all  discussioo^ 
JSoiicitor  General  that  they  were  so ;  for  1 1  because  I  consider  what  we  are  doing,  and 
stated  in  the  course  of  what  I  said,  that  I  bad  whom  we  have  at  that  bar,  and  in  that 
personally  collected  them,  and  that  Uiey  were  ;  box,  who  are  suffering  by  every  moment's  un* 


on  original  examinations.  AAer  that  Mr. 
Solicitor  General  goes  on,  and  with  great 
emphasis  says,  I  shall  still  think  that  they 
.were  on  cross-examination  \  I  wrote  it  dowu, 
and  every  gentleman  in  court  heard  it;  upon 
which  1  said  I  aver  again  that  they  were  on 
original  examination:  ''then,"  he  said,  *'  I 
do  not  understand  them ;"  to  which  I  said 
^  I  see  you  do  nut."  Why  I  would  say  tliat  to 
any  man  that  ever  existed,  here,  or  any  wlierc 
•—if  a  roan  tells  me  tliatwhat  I  aver  is  not  so, 
.1  would  say  to  that  man  what  I  will  not  say 
here.    So  much  for  that. 

The  attorney-general  says  that  the  over-nil- 
ine  Providence  of  God  superintends  alike  the 
ri^  and  the  poor  in  this  countrv,  as  indeed 
it  does  over  the  whole  world,  and  he  seemed 
to  he  offended,  after  1  had  read  from  the  State 
Trials,  what  had  been  allowed  in  some  illus- 
trious  cases  to  noblemen,  and  some  of  the  first 
men  in  the  kingdom,  that  I  should  sp^, 
feeling  as  I  must  feel,  if  I  were  not  worse 
than  any  man  whose  name  is  to  be  found  in 
tlie  State  Trials,  feeling  something  for  the  pri- 
soner ; — an  allowance  ought  to  be  made  for 
counsel  for  prisoners,  as  well  as  for  pri- 
soners themselves ;  that  I  should  make  mco- 
tion  of  this  poor  shoe- maker  ; — but  had  1  not 
excluded  every  idea  of  offence  to  the  atiofhey- 

feneral  ?  Could  he  think,  with  the  particular 
indnesa  with  which  I  have  gone  out  of  the 
way  to  speak  of  him  in  the  whole  of  the  cause, 
could  any  man  think  that  I  meamt  to  bring 
back  again  that  odium  upon, the  counsel  for 
the  crown  whidi  I  .had  sought  zcalously^^^ 
take  ofi^  and  which  I  thought  it  my  auty.<lo. 
do  out  of  respect  iO;thic^a|Ui9rpey*5ea^rati,J^t' 


necessa^  delay  in  such  a  cause  as  this. 

Mr.  £rf^'ae.—I  am  sure  the  jury  will  ex* 
cuse  it;  I  meant  to  set  myself  right  at  this 
har :  this  is  a  very  public  place. 

Mr.  Daniel  Stuart  examined  by  Mr.  Enkine, 

Did  you  before  the  time  of  this  convention 
being  held,  which  is  imputed  to  Mr.  Hardy, 
ever  hear  from  him  what  his  objects  were-» 
whether  he  has  at  all  mixed  himself  in  that 
business  ?<-I  have  very  often  conversed  with 
him,  as  I  mentioned  before,  about  his  plan 
of  reform;  he  always  adhered  to  the  duke  of 
Richmond's  plan,  and  said  that  will  be  the  plan 
that  will  lie  adopted  in  the  end;«I  disagreed 
with  him  about  that,  and  that  occasioned  it 
more  particularly  to  be  marked  in  my  me- 
mory ;  we  disputed  about  it,  and  he  always 
obsUnately  adhered  to  it,  and  stated  that  to  be 
the  object  of  the  society,  and  his  whole  ob- 
ject. 

Was  this  said  in  the  confidence  of  private 
regard,  or  in  public  company,  where  it  might 
be  said  ostentatiously  ? — I  was  never  in  pub- 
lic company  with  him ;  he  aud  another  person 
were  with  roe  one  night,  and  I  have  had  long 
and  frequent  conversations  with  him  upon  the 
subject. 

From  all  that  you  have  seen  of  him,  what 
is  his  character  for  sincerity  and  truth  i — ^I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  liim  to  be  a  very 
sincere,  simple,  honest  man. 

Mr.  Aitorwy  General, — If  this  had  been 
stated  at  first  to  be  the  question  meant  to  be 
a^ked,  I  do  not  see  what  possible  objection  I 
could  have  to  it  Mr.  Stuart,  you  have  before 
told  mci  that  your  society  .had  Fiyected  all 
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correspondence  with  the  GooMtitiitional  So-  | 
cictjrf— Yes.  ^ 

Did  you  know,  or  had  the  prisoner  ever  told 
you,  that  he  was  an  associated  member  of 
that  society  ? — ^I  did  not  know  it,  and  I  am 
very  sine  he  never  told  me. 

Mr.  Andrew  Stirling  sworn,  examined  by  Mr. 

Erskine, 

Are  these  the  minutes  of  the  Scotch  Bo- 
rough Convention  P — [Showing  a  pamphlet  to 
the  witness.}— They  are. 

Robert  Ferguson^,  esq.  sworn. — ^Examined  by 

Mr.  Enf^ine. 

Were  you  a  delegate  to  this  convention  ? — 
-Yes,  I  was. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre, — ^What  is  this 
about 

Mr.  Ertkine, — I  am  going  to  prove  the  first 
convention  in  Scotland,  because  your  lord^ 
•ship  recollects  the  idea  of  a  British  Conven- 
tion came  originally  by  proposition  from  Scot- 
land ;  it  was  not  set  on  foot  by  either  of  the 
two  societies  in  England. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre.  —  Recollecting 
what  I  do  of  the  fact,  I  cannot  concede  that 
&ct  to  you. 

Mr.  ilrakiue, — We  conceive  that  upon  the 
,  evidence  it  is  so,  but  we  will  suppose  for  the 
present  that  it  was  not,  still  it  was  a  conven- 
tion which  was  held,  not  in  England,  but  in 
Scotland,  and  the  principal  persons  assembled 
in  it  were  of  that  country,  though  upon  ge- 
neral invitation  dele^tes  were  sent  from 
Enghoid  to  it.  Now  it  becomes  material  in 
the  conudermtion  of  this  evidence  to  make 
this  observation — ^the  overt  act  charges  this 
to  be  a  convention  held  for  the  purpose  of 
subverting  the  rule,  order,  and  government 
of  the  country.  It  seems  not  to  have  been 
sufficiently  attended  to  lately  that  that  is  the 
overt-act,  for  in  the  course  of  the  debate  that 
is  just  finished,  it  looked  as  if  it  was  assumed 
that  the  overt-act  was  the  holdine  a  conven- 
tion, but  the  overt^act  is  not  for  holdine  a  con- 
vention, for  any  ivro  or  three  people  that  jget 
together  may  be  a  convention ;  but  it  is  a 
•convention  held  for  a  particular  purpose,  in 
pursuance  of  another  purpose,  which  the  in- 
dictment says  was,  to  subvert  the  govern- 
ment—That is  the  charge.  Now  I  think  I 
have  the  authority  of  one  of  your  lordshipe 
since  this  trial  came  on,  for  a  proposition 
which,  indeed,  does  not  want  such  highau- 
'  thority  to  support  it,  that  a  convention  may 
•meet  for  legal  purposes.  Much  has  been  re- 
Jied  upon  in  the  course  of-  the  argument  of 
phrases  being  used  from  which  you  shrink 
back  al  this  time,  as  applicable  to  France ; 
the  phrases  of  Citizen — Convention — ^Honour- 
able  mention,  and  so  on.  Now  what  I  offer 
in  evidence  is  to  show  the  jury,  as  matter  of 

*  See  the  case  of  the  Earl  of  Tbanet,  Mr. 
Fercuson,  and  others,  ▲.  n.  1799,  in  this 
CoUection,.  poU. 
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fact  (your  lordship  regdiatine  the  trial  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  Uw)  that  there  wer^ 
sitting  at  the  time,  and  ^ad  sat  before  that 
time,  and  immediately, before  that  time,  two 
most  respectable  bodies  of  men,  ope  of  them 
consisting  of  delegates  from' all  the  different 
counties  of  Scotland,  for  obtaining  a  reform  ip 
the  Commons  House  of  Parliament,  and  the 
other  a  conveiition  of  delegates  from  boroughs 
associated  for  a  similar  purpose*  Here  again 
I  bee  it  may  be  understood,  just  as  in  the  case 
of  the  dulce  of  Richmond,  that  I  am  not 
meaning  to  argue  that,  because  a  convention 
was  held  before  that  time  by  persons  of  any 
description,  for  purposes  such  as  expressed  in 
that  book,  and  which  this  gentleman,  as  a 
member,  was  a  party  to  that,  although  these 
resolutions  should  carry  with  them  a  simila* 
rity  to  some  that  have  been  complained  of  in 
this  case,  that  the  quality  of  those  that  were 
complained  of  is  at  all  altered  bv  similarity  to 
those  that  are  not ;  but  that  when  we  are  to 
decide  what  was  the  intention  of  calling  this 
meeting  a  convention,  and  to  rebut  the  pre- 
sumption that  they  necessarily  must,  or  might 
be  supposed  to  have  meant  to  stand  upon  the 
footing  of  the  government  of  France,  in  calling 
their  meeting  a  convention,  and  in  having 
delegates  from  different  societies,  they  were 
pursuing  the  same  forms  which  not  only  had 
been  before  that  time  pursued,  but  in  fact 
were  'in  the  course  of  being  pursued  at  the 
same  time.  The  gentleman  now  called  having 
been  a  member  of  that  convention,  the  pro- 
ceeding of  which  assembly  I  now  propose  to 
lay  before  the  Court,  and  that  at  that  time  it 
was  a  thing  universally  notorious  in  Scotland, 
that  there  were  associations  for  those  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  GiMf.-^We  ofier  this  as  evidence  of 
the  fact,  that  there  did  exist  meetings  in 
Scotland  which  had  the  name  of  a  conven- 
tion of  delegates,  at  the  time  Mr.  Erskine 
has  stated. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — ^Is  it  contented 
to  on  the  part  of  the  crown  f 

Mr.  Attorney  General. — I  object  to  it,  and 
will  state  to  vour  lordship  why  I  do  object  to 
it 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £yre.— I  should  be 
unwilling  to  admit  it,  it  it  were  expressly 
consented  to,  because  it  would  lead  the  jury 
from  that  which  belongs  to  their  considera- 
tion, into  a  history  wim  which  we  have  no- 
thing to  do.  The  duke  of  Richmond's  plaH 
is  connected  with  the  evidence,  and  therefore 
it  was  proper  to  be  produced,  because  twenty 
witnesses  have  referred  to  that  plan  as  the 
very  grounds  of  their  proceeding;  but  whe- 
ther a  set  of  gentlemen  who  assembled, 
called  themselves  bva  particular  name,  or 
what  passed  in  Scotland,  or  what  passed  in 
Ireland;  for  upon  tlie  same  principle  you  may 
go  to  that,  or  to  what  passed  all  over  the 
world,  for  any  thhig  I  know,  but  it  entirely 
carries  us  from  the  point,  and  has  in  my 
opiniooi  no  sort  of  connexion  with  the  case. 
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Mr.  fnib'iM.— I  nilMDil  to  «fae  jiidgm«iK 
of  the  Court  wheiM¥er  I  hoar  ii. 

Jeaph  StrulL   esq.  tworiL— -Sxamiiied  by 

Mr.  Oibh. 

Where  do  you  live  F-^At  Derby. 

Are  you  a  member  of  the  sociity  theKf-^ 
Yes. 

What  are  the  ol^ecli  of  U«t  eodeWP^A 
reform  in  the  ComoMiQt  Heuse  of  rariia- 
nent. 

Had  you  auy  view  with  respect  to  the 
other  braocbeB  of  the  legitlature^  either  to 
the  King»  or  the  Lords  ?-^No. 

Had  you,  or  had  aay  of  the  members  of 
your  society^  to  your  knowledge,  any  intent 
to  bEtqg  about  that  reform  by  Ibroe  ?^^  dear, 
DO— so  iar  from  it,  that  our  society  has  never 
met  since  the  petition  to  parliament  was  re- 
joclsd. 

JoMpA  Struttf  esq.  cross- exaraioed  by  Mr. 
AUormy  General* 

After  the  petitions  to  parliament  were  re- 
jected, your  society  has  not  met?--I  think 
fiot  once. 

Mr.  EnkifUf — I  will  state  to  your  lordship 
that  I  also  meant  to  offer  another  piece  of 
evidence,  in  order  that  I  may  reoeive  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  upon  its  admissibility. 
I  shall  present  to  the  Court  all  that  we  con- 
ceive it  our  duty  to  present,  leaving  it  to  your 
lordship  to  decide  upon  the  a&itssibiiity, 
which  IS  matter  of  law.  I  was  instructed  to 
offer  to  your  lordship  evidence  of  associations 
in  the  year  1T80  for  similar  purposes,  ibllowed 
up  by  resolutions  extremely  similar  to  many 
or  those  which  have  occupied  much  of  the 
attention  and  consideration  of  the  Court  J 
will  not  take  up  your  lordship's  time  with 
stating  at  length  the  principle  upon  which  I 
offier  It,  because  I  have  so  often  stated  it  al- 
w$dj; — ^namely,  dxat  when  we  are  trying  the 
intention  of  the  persons  who  held  those  asso* 
ciations,  that  it  might  be  seen  whether  they 
were  not  following  the  example,  no  matter 
whether  legally  or  illegallv,  ot  great  men  in 
their  own  country,  imSead  of  bemg  supposed 
to  be  copying  persons  in  another  country, 
from  whom  xSey  were  totally  distinct. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre, — What  should  I 
sty  to  it  if  I  should  m  of  opinion  that  the 
associations  of  that  year  were  nigh  treason  f 

Mr.  Ertkine, — ^Tbat  cannot  be,  for  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  high  treason  in  point  of  law, 
unless  the  puty  has  in  Ids  mind  an  intent  to 
compass  the  king's  death. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £yre.^^ne  might  be 
compelled,  for  auelit  I  can  tell,  to  say  so. 

Mr.  Enkinc-^t  would  be  very  difficult,  I 
confess,  to  persuade  any  body  that  almost  all 
the  great  persons  in  this  country  have  been 
in  a  course  of  committing  high  treason. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £yrv.*-I  do  not  impute 
it  to  them,  I  only  say  that  nothing  that  was 
done  by  any  set  of  men  ten  years  ago,  or  at 
any  other  time,   with  which  these  persons 
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had  Ito  coOMate,  «iid  to  whidi  ther  Iwva 
not  in  anv  manner  referred,  can  possibly  i^ 
fliMPS  the  present  case ;  we  cannot  itmaire 
into  that  tnmsnstion,  or  s^  any  thii^;  aimi| 

Mr.  Eriidne. — ^Bir^  Sheridan,  as  yoor  knk 
ship  very  well  knows,  is  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons,!  will  call  him  to  prove,  that  he 
was  about  to  bring  before  the  House  an  inquiry 
into  any -ettispiraQy  that  there  ifciight  be  agnnst 
the  government  upon  this  sul^ect  now  under 
examination;  that  he  saw  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar,  and  had  communication  with  him  long, 
long  before  the  papers  m  his  custody  were 
seized,  which  are  now  turned  into  evidence 
agMnat  him,  as  papers  Ibund  clandestinely  in 
his  custody  as  a  criminal.  I  call  Mr.  Sbi^ 
ridan  to  prove,  if  the  fact  be  so,  that  Mr. 
Hardy  ofiSered  to  come  forward  to  give  all 
assistance,  to  lay  ever^  thing  voluntarily  be- 
ibra  the  oarliament  m  examination  of  this 
matter,  which  has  since  been  made  the  sul>* 
ject  of  inquiry  in  a  court  of  crinunal  justice. 
I  produce  this  evidence  because  it  m>rds% 
presumption  of  his  innocence* 

Richard  BrifidsUy  Sheridan,  esq.  swom<-^ 
Examined  by  Mr.  Enkine. 

Do  you  know  the  prisoner  at  the  bar? — ^I 
saw  the  prisoner  once,  and  but  once,  I  think^ 
to  rov  knowledge. 

When  was  that?-^I  think  in  the  beginning 
of  the  month  of  March,  1793. 

Upon  what  occasion  was  it  that  you  saw 
him? — ^I  had  given  notice  in  tlie  House  of 
Commons  that  I  intended  very  shortly  to 
bring  forward  ainotiott,  the  object  of  which 
was  similar  to  that  which  was  adopted  in  the 
last  session;  namely  to  propose  a  commitlee 
to  inquire  into  the  seditions  or  plots,  and  the 
general  proccedinei  of  tbe  societies  which 
were  then  supposed  to  be  promoting  sedition 
or  treason  in  tne  country. 

At  that  time  was  the  convention  which 
had  been  assembled  in  Scotland  sitting,  or 
bad  it  been  dispersed  ?•— I  do  not  recollect. 

Upon  that  occasion  did  you  send  for  Mr. 
Haray,  or  did  he  vrait  upon  you? — I  sent  to 
him.  I  will  state  very  shortly  what  I  undei^- 
etand  from  the  conversation  which  passed, 
and  which,  I  have  been  informed,  is  material 
for  the  prisoner.  Having  given  this  notkre 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  I  thouffbt  it  my 
duty  to  make  every  inquiry  I  could  into  the 
fact  of  the  existence  of  these  seditious  socle* 
ties,  and  into  tbeb  conduct,  being  myself 
certainly  a  great  disbeliever  in  tbe  supposed 
plots^  to  the  extent  to  wluch  they  were  stated, 
or  of  the  conspiracies  which  were  supposed  to 
be  brewing  in  this  society.— I  conversed  with 
a  gentleman  upon  the  subject;  he  among 
ot£er  modes  or  inquiry,  named  to  me  Mr. 
Hardy,  and  he  stated  him  as  a  jperson  whom 
he  conceived  incapable  of  givjne  into  such 
plans,  and  who,  he  tboueht,  comd  give  ine 
every  infomiatioii  upon  tne  subject  I  said 
I  should  be  glad  to  see  Inm:  Mr.  Hardy  ao- 
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tlon^  not  certainly  aiiaii^  from  any  thinigf 
^tAt  I  h^ardof  the  cflMunctor  <of  Ml*.  Htt^yj 
to  ha^e  two*  gopdemon  preeent  at' the  ceftter^ 
salioA,  one  of  whkh  waa  Mr.  Slnati,  wihcf 
iviuihrtelyeiaimBed;  I  6hotv«d  Mr;  Har^  a 
publication  which  had  been  delivered  il^  th^ 
d<>ora  ^  the  House  of  Goattttoin,  atnl  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  re|>ertihg '  the  '^hweecfiBg)- 
aftd  the  addressee  of  those  societies,  and 
giving  a  list  of  the  different  public  houses  at 
whi<m  the  sodetieBmet;  he=  went  ov^rthat 
book  with  me,  and  compiaincd  that  it  calnmo* 
niated  the  society  he  beten^  to/  and  its 
proceedings—^  >  i  :  • 

Lofd  Cmef  Justice  jy<.-^It  is  H^  mite 
regular  to  so  into*  a  general  narration,  which 
roa^'iotromice  a  gpeat  dral  of  matter  whi^ 
will  not  be  evidence ;  the  p(»nt  you  are  called 
upon  to  prove  is  that  Mr.  Hardy,  upon  your 
conversing  with  blln,  oflbved  to  assist  yeu  in 
disdesin^  every  thing  he.kneW,  and  to  ttssi!^' 
you  in  bnnging  forward  the  inquiry,  beeittise^ 
a»  to  his  declaration  bevondthal  ftmiiy.nQt 
be  e^ence.*-!'  cevtaiafy  Will  confine  myself 
to.  tiiae ;— I  should  say  that  Mt^  Hardy  6b^ 
flifveditiiat  the  iaibrmatidn  apparently  ob* 
taiiied  by  government  was  """itremely  aceu- ' 
rate;  that  the  places  mentioned  as  their 

Elaccfs  of  meetings  were  extremely  correct; 
e  afterwatds  said  that  the  object  of  the 
soeieW  was  very  much  mis>stated,  for  that 
they  had  nothing  in  view  but  a  pttrliamentaiy 
rerovm  according  to  the  plan  of  the  duke  of 
Richmond. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — Not  what  his' 
conduct  was  upon  it — ^his  opinion. 

Mr;  Enhime. — What  his  object  was  upon 
it? 

Mr.  Shi6ridan*^MT,  £rskine> stated  the  in- 
tentibiir  of  calling  me  was  to*  that  point;  but 
if  I  -was  misled' in  iulding  something  to  it  that 
was.  not  evidence,  it  was  fyotn  the  fact  of  a 
witnese  just  now  at  lbs-  bar  having  exprttsly 
staled  that  ciircumstancehimself,  as  naving^ 
paseed  between  bim  and  Mr.  Hardy. 

Mr.  Er$kme. — I  should  not  have  presumed 
to  have  asked  Mr.  Stuart  the  uuestion,  What 
was<  the  object  of  the  society  r  wi^out*  your 
lordship's  permission,  but  he  Sfud  that  Mr. 
Hardy  dectared  his  own  object,  and  that  of 
the  society  to  be,  a  parliamentary  reform  upon 
theduke  of  RichnKmd's pUm* 

iM-d  Chief  Justice  £^e.— The  declaration 
ofthe  object  of  the  society,  and  how  it  was 
to  be  pursued,  may  be  a  very  difierent  thine. 

Mn  JBl^ftnte. — What  did  he  declare  die 
obyeciof  tbeeoeiety  tobef-^The  wholeobject 
of  the  society,  and  his  own  object  to  be, 
obtaining  by  peaceable  means,  a  parliamen- 
t&ry  reform  upon  the  duke  of  Btichmond'^ 
phm. 

Will  you  be  so 'good  as  state  what  assist- 
ance he  offered  you  ?— He  went  through  the 
list  of  thess  places,  and  Upon  my  interroga- 
ting bimj  certainly  nqt  presuming  that  ne 
was  bound  to  answer  tne  question,  upon 
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liflklng'him thefact,  whellierlliese  societies, 
hiving  been  diseiersedi,  l^y  continued  to' 
meet  at  these  public  bpuses;  bedeehred  they 
dkl  hot;  thaft  ilk  consequeiice  of  this  publica- 
tion of  govemmeiH  these  houses  considered 
theeaselvea  as  marked,  and  stating  th;sit  their 
members  were  not  parsons  who  spent' much 
raoikeyat  public  houses;  that  without  much 
rehictainoe  the  landk>rds  of  those  hotises  had 
refused  to  let  them  meet  at  theirhonses.  I 
asked  him  if  they  st3I  cominued  to  meet,  he 
sd^  dtstiaetly  that  they  dM;  that  he  knew 
tliey  were  watched  by  government,  and  had 
no  objection  to  iu  being  khown  that  all  fte 
societies  conl^ned  to  meet  Hi  private  houses^ 
ami  he  had  no  olgection,  be  said,  to  give  me 
the  Ufll  eftehoinea  where  Ihey  m^,  for  my 
information^  and  that  I  might  read  it;  if  I 
pleased^  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

-  Did  heknoifat  this^titnetiiatyou  had  in- 
f^oMted  -ftiiiMiifg-  a  motion  in  the  House  of 
OoiAni^iie'tMfonihe  sulyect  ?-^I  told  him  tliat 
dktipc^;  X  took  down  a  grsat  many  of  the 
private  h(Mises>  where  he  said  they  met;  I 
dhre-  say  I  did  not  preservis  the  paper,  but  t 
bad  itm  nly  hand  when  I  mom)  Ule  next 
dh^'ln*  the  Htiuse  of  Commons  for  a  com- 
mitted to^  inquire  into  the' conduct  of  these 
societies- 

'Wbfe^Ker  in  stating- ihe  pnrsuit  which  par- 
liament had  in  view,  he  offei;ed  vou  any  fiir- 
ther  asSMStance  that  niigfat  eventually  be  nc^ 
oessary  ivthe  investi|^on  of  alf'that  in  fkct 
had  been  done? — ^He  oAred  me  every  as^st- 
ance  and  infbtmation  ia  his  power-^he  of- 
ftMme  a  si^ht  of  the  whole  correspondence, 
copiee  of  all  his  letters,  if  i  chose  it,  and  ex* 
pressed  an  eae^r  wish  that  my  motion  might 
be  successful  for  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct 
of  these  societies. 

I  observe  yon  have  been  present  durtncf 
most  of  these  proceedings ;  I  wish  to  ask 
whether  he  ofiered  you  a  sight  of  those 

Eapers  which  have  beoi  seized,  and  you  have 
eard  read  here  in  evidence.-^He  offered  me 
a  sieht  of  the  whole  of  his  papers,  and  eveiy 
book  in  his  possession. 

Was  that  in  consequence  of  any  demand 
of  yours,  peremptorily  as  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment, or  a  magistrate,  or  was  it  a  voluntary 
ofler  on  his  pa^  considering  you  a&  a  private 
member  of  parliament? — Certainly  a  volun^ 
taiyo£fer,  appearing  to  me  to  arise  from  a 
very  sincere  wish,  on  his  part,  that  an  inves- 
tigation might  be  instituted. 

Richard  BrindiUy  Sheridan^  esq.  cinss>ex« 
amined  by  Mr.  4^oriiey  GeneraL 

I  understand  that  this  was  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  179S? — I  think  in  March, 
1793,  I  made  the  motion,  and  I  am  pretty 
confident  this  conversation  was  the  very 
evening,  before  I  made  the  motion. 

Did  I  understand  you  right,  that  you  show- 
ed^him  some  book  >— I  showed  him  a  book,  a 
publication  supposed  to  proceed  from  the  trea- 
sury, which  haa  been  delivered  to  the  mem- 
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lie  dad  doc  offer  lo  «hov  ym  »  book  thii 
VIS  ft  JournAi  of  iKtir  proceedU^ ' — Ue  of* 
fcrvd  to  »bo«  me  the  whole  of  the  pepen  ftod 
hooks  of  hu  socie^. 

Do  vou  take  upon  ^rounelftonr  thai  ho 
ofiefed  to  show  vcmi  books,  or  a  book,  or  soy. 
Jourasl  ?— lie  ottered  in  genersl  to  giTe  eveiy 
informstion  ss  to  the  procerdingi  which  he 
could  give ;  he  said  he  had  no  concealment, 
that  he  wished  to  show  mc  any  papers,  booki^ 
or  proceeding  of  the  society;  I  cannot  recol- 
lect whether  be  taid  a  book  or  books,  but  I 
ihust  be  understood  when  I  s^  he  offered  ge- 
nerally to  give  me  ereiy  infonnation  in.  his 
power. 

I  understood  you  that  be  meant  to  give  you 
all  the  written  information  that  in  the  b^gin-* 
ningoftheyear  1793  he  could  give;  but  I 
have  an  important  reason  for  desinns  th^the 
may  not  be  prqjudiced  by  your  recollection, 
when  you  state  the  word  Journal  or  Book. — 
]>id  he  offer  to  give  vou  the  correspondence 
and  a  Journal  or  Book  ? — It  is  impossible  for 
me  to  sav  that  he  used  the  word  Journal,  or 
whether  ne  said  Book, or  Books;  but  I  iMn 
positive  in  the  recollection  that  he  offered  to 
hhow  me  the  papers  of  the  Corresponding  So- 
dclv. 

No  Book  or  Journal  of  the  Corresponding 
Socie^  has  been  produced ;  I  wish,  therefore, 
to  know  whether  you  mean  yourself  to .  say 
that  he  did  mention  the  word  Journal,  or  the 
word  Book,  because  I  wish  if  your  recollection 
is  not  accurate  to  the  word  Joumsd  or  Book, 
that  that  expression  may  be  dropfved,  inas- 
much as  that  expression  may  give  rise  to  an 
observation? — I  have  just  distinctly  said  that 
I,  am  not  positive  whether  he  said  Journal 
or  Book,  but  his  offer  was  to  show  me  all  the 
papers  and  other  correspondence,  and  to  oon- 
ceal  nothing  from  me;  how  he  made  that  offer 
I  cannot  expressly  recollect,  but  the  impres- 
sion on  my  mind  was  Uiat  he  meant  to  witli- 
hold  nothing  from  me,  but  to  give  me  what- 
ever materials  were  in  his  power,  whether 
books,  journals,  or  whatever  Itiev  might  be. 

lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre, — Your  first  ex- 
pression, as  I  have  taken  it,  was  **  the  whole 
correspondence?"  —  The  whole  correspon- 
dence. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — I  do  not  know 
whether  Mr.  Sheridan  used  the  word  **  Jour- 
nal." 

Mr.  JMonM-Gefi«ra/.— Mr.  Sheridan  did, 
and  I  rather  doubted  whether  that  was  from 
general  recollection,  or  precise  and  accurate 
recollection. 

Mr.  Sheridan, — I  made  no  note  of  the  con- 
versation; I  cannot  be  accurate  as  to  the 
terms,  but  must  be  understood  when  I  say 
that  his  offer  was  to  put  me  in  possession  of 
all  the  papers^  and  to  give  me  every  verbal  in* 
t'onnatioii. 

You  had  no  conversation  with  him  about 
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We  pasMd  upon  that  sultfocl.. 

I  undostaod  you  that  he  jQviled  your  mo« 
tioQ  io  the  House  of  Commons,  which  would 
have  given  authori^  to  the  House  of  Com* 
moos  to  bring  all  his  papen  before  it  ? — Un* 
quescionabiy. 

He  knew  you  were  a  member  of  parliammtt 
and  invited  ^our  motion  upon  that  sul^ect?— • 
I  stated  my  intended  design  to  him,  and  that 
I  hoped  it  would  succeed. 

Are  you  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  So- 
ciety?— I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  or  not,  I 
was  an.  oiiginal  member  with  the  duke  of 
Bichmond;  I  do  not  know  whether  I  have 
formally  withdijawn  my  name,  but  I  have  not 
attended  since  the  year  1783. 

Fhihp  JVenctt;  esq.  swora^Examined  by 
Mr.  Ertkine,^ 

• 

Do  you  know  the  prisoner  at  the  bar?— -I 
do  not  recollect  his  person  ag^n,  but  I  have- 
seen  him  twice. 

Upon  what  occasion  was  it  that  you  saw 
himr— I  recollect  that  I  have  seen  him  twice, 
and  I  believe  that  is  all.  The  first  time  at 
his  own  house  in  Piccadilly,  in  cqnsecpienee 
of  a  letter,  or  some  information  which  he  oooi- 
municated  to  me,  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  society,  of  which  he  was  the  seeretaiy.  or 
to  which  he  belonged,  to  return  me  their 
thanks  for  a  speech  concerning  the  reform  of 
parliament,  which  I  had  made  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  I  think  I  am  pretty  accurate 
in  this,  that  it  was  their  desire  to  have  printed 
the  thanks  of  their  society ;  I  went  to  him 
to  tell  him  I  was  satisfied  with  their  thanks, 
and  wbhed  them  to  decline  printing; ; — that 
was  the  first  occasion  of  my  seeing  hun. 

When  was  that?— In  the  beginning  of  the 
vear  1703.  On  or  b^ore  the  6th  of  May,  1793, 
he  was  sent  to  me  as  secretary  of  that  society 
to  which  be  belongs,  to  desire  that  I  would 
present  a  petition  from  them  to  parliament 
upon  the  subject  of  a  reform  in  parliament, 
and  he  desired  that  I  would  permit  him  and 
some  others,  who  were  to  act  as  delegates,  or 
who  were  deputed  from  the  society  to  me,  to 
come  to  my  house,  which  they  did.  I  desired 
to  see  the  petition  of  course  before  I  presented 
it;  they  brought  the  petition;  he  was,  I  think, 
rather  the  spokesman;  there  were  four  of 
them,  Mr.  ^largarot  was  one,  and  there  were 
others  whose  names  I  do  not  beheve  I  ever 
knew.  I  read  the  petition;  I  said  as  to  the 
form  of  the  petition,  it  seems  perfectlv  re- 
spectful to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  think- 
ing it  tlie  right  of  the  subject,  upon  all  occa- 

*  See,  in  the  arguments  which  were  had 
on  Thursday,  November  the  80th,  of  this  same 
year  (in  the  case  of  John  Home  Tooke)  infrd^ 
concerning  the  admissibility  in  evidence  of 
extracts  from  a  letter  to  lord  Ash  burton,  which 
had  been  written  and  published  by  the  pri- 
soner Tooke,  some  observations  respecting  the 
scope  of  tliis  examination* 
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lions,  to  petition  the  House  of  CommoDS,  or 
an^  other  branch  of  the  legislature,  I  had  no 
obiection  to  deliver  their  petition,  but  then  I 
told  them  I  had  an  objection  to  the  prayer  of 
the  petition,  and  I  advised  them  that  I  must 
at  tne  same  time  that  I  delivered  it,  declare 
xnyself  utterly  adverse  to  the  prayer  of  it, 
irhirh  was  that  the  redress  for  the  grievances 
of  which  they  complained,  in  the  body  of  the 
petition,  should  be  by  granting  to  the  people 
of  this  country  what  they  called  universal 
representation  according  to  the  plan  laid  down 
by  the  duke  of  Richmond. 

That  the  refbrro  they  wanted  was  according 
to  a  plan  which  vou did  not  approve?— I  treat- 
ed it  as  I  have  done  upon  all  other  occasions; 
I  treated  the  idea  of  universal  suffrage  with 
the  utmost  disapprobation,  and  I  told  them 
that  if  I  did  present  the  petition,  the^  ought 
to  know  that  I  should  at  the  same  time  de- 
clare, as  I' did  when  I  presented  it  declare, 
that  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  prayer  of  it, 
not  that  it  was  illegal,  but  that  in  my  idea  it 
was  improper. 

Having  ofirtred  to  you  a  petition  which  you 
^loiight  perfectly  legal,  but  the  prayer  of 
wbicn-  for  universal  suffrage  did  not  agree 
with  your  private  opinion;   what  was  Mr. 
Hardy's  answer  to  tnat?— Mr.  Margarot  was 
the  spokesman  rather  more  than  Mr.  Hardy; 
Mr.  Hardy  was  present,  and  1  perfectly  re- 
member, for  I  took  notice  of  it  in  speaking  of 
this'  matter,  that  Mr.  Hardjr  seemed  a  most 
remarkably   reasonable,   quiet  mftn;   when 
•peaking  of  this  matter  it  struck  me  so  both 
then,  and  when  I  saw  him  in  his  shop.  Upon 
stating  these  objections,  Mr.  Margarot  and 
the  other  two  were  very  read^,  and  their 
readiness  surprised  roe,  in  maihtaining  the 
arguments  that  might  be  urged  on  the  part 
of  universal  representation.    I  expressed  my 
surprise  that  men  of  their  rank  in  life  should 
have  the  command  of  such  arguments,  they 
said  it  was  not  surprising,  for  they  only  follow* 
ed  the  opinions  of  the  duke  of  Richmond, 
and  they  said  whatever  my  opinion  might  be, 
I  could  hardly  make  i  t  better.    Upon  my  mak- 
ing this  difficulty  to  present  .their  petition,  and 
statingthat,  in  strict  parliamentary  propriety,  a 
petition  to  the  House  ouffht  to  leave  the  re- 
medy, whatever  it  might  be,  in  eeneral  terms 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  House ;  and  that  even  if 
I  had  approved  their  idea  of  universal  repre- 
sentation, I  should  have  recommended  them 
to  leave  the  prayttr  of  their  petition  open  in  a 
general  way ;  they  said  that  for  their  part,  I 
believe  Mr.  Hardy  took  it  upon  himself  when 
he  said  this,  and  I  took  notice  of  the  quiet- 
ness, moderation,  and  simpSicity  of  the  man, 
as  well  as  his  good  sense ;  he  said  in  return 
to  that,  that  he  was  sorry  they  had  not  known 
my  objection  sooner,  or  to  that  effect.    I  have 
had  occasion  to  recite  the  circumstances  now 
stated  to  the  Court  upon  another  occasion^ 
which  makes  me  more  accurate  concerning 
them ;  some  time  ago  when  I  was  called  upon 
to  mention  them  at  a  meatiog  of  our  own  so* 
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ciety;  I  mention  that  only  to  account  for  be- 
ing so  accurate,  they  said  they  were  sorry  they 
had  not  known  my  objections  sooner,  tnat  it 
would  have  been  indifferent  to  them  whe- 
ther they  should  have  stated  the  prayer  as 
they  had  done,  or  led  it  open ;  but  that  now 
they  could  not  alter  it,  because  the  petition 
was  already  signed  by  a  great  number,  I  believe 
nine  thousand :  that  it  must  be  presented  that 
day,  the  6th  of  Ma^,  because  on  that  day  Mr. 
Grey  hadgiven  notice  of  his  motion  concerning 
a  reform  of  parliament,  and  it  was  indispensa- 
bly necessary  it  should  be  presented  that  day, 
that  made  it  impossible  they  could  alter  the 
prayer  of  the  petition,  being  signed  by  great 
numbers.  I  said  very  wen,  they  knew  my 
thoughts  upon  the  subject,  and  if  they  were 
content  that  I  should  present  their  petition, 
making   that    declaration    concerning   the 

Fra^er  of  it,  I  was  ready  to  do  it ; — accordingly 
did  so^  and  stated  to  the  House  my  objec- 
tion to  it. 

Had  it  not  been  that  the  forms  of  the 
House  would  not  admit  of  the  time,  did  there 
appear  a  readiness  and  willingness  to  have 
inade  it  conformable  to  your  recommenda- 
tion?— ^Yes,  remarkably  so;  and  I  was  very 
glad  to  have  that  to  state  to  the  House. 

Philip  Francis,  esq,  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Aiiorney^General, 

You  have  said  that  there  was  a  remarkable 
readiness  to  have  changed  the  prayer  of  the 
petition,  if  there  had  been  time  enough?—! 
thought  so.  * 

Had  you  any  reason  to  believe  (indeed  I 
am  almost  ashamed  to  ask  the  question) — had 
you  any  reasonr  to  believe  at  the  time  that 
they  waited  upon  you  with  this  petition,  that 
the^  had  no  aniiety  at  all  about  the  success 
of  U  ?— On  the  contrary,  they  seemed  very 
eag^er  about  it.  There  is  a  circumstance 
which  I -do  not  know  whether  it  is  material. 
Mr.  Hardy  told  me  they  had  asked  Mr.  Fox  to 
present  this  petition,  and  that  he  had  de- 
clined it,  because  he  was  an  enemy  to  uni- 
versal suffrage. 

I  believe  tnat  was  mentioned  in  the  letter 
to  you  ? — And  that  Mr.  Fox  had  declined  it 
because  he  disagreed  with  them  in  the  prayer 
of  the  petition. 

Then  in  effect,  as  it  struck  your  mind,  they 
appeared  extremely  desirous  that  the  petition 
should  be  presented,  and  were  extremely  wib- 
ling  that  the  prayer  should  be  altered  accord- 
ing to  your  ideas,  if  time  would  have  per- 
mitted?—They  were  extremely  desirous  to 
have  it  presented,  and  very  ready  to  have  left 
it  generally  to  the  wisdom  of  the  House.  I 
am  pretty  sure,  indeed  I  am  certain,  that 
thev  for  their  parts,  wouhl  have  been  very 
wed  contented  to  have  left  it  so,  if  they  had 
been  sooner  apprized  of  the  forms  of  the 
House. 

They  held  the  language  then  of  men  dc^ 
sirous  to  have  a  parliamentary  reform  to  the 
extent  the  wisdom  ef  parliament  could  give 
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ben  of  both  Hopses^  and  which  heQQn^>lMlied 

very  much  calumniated  the  proceedings  of 
these  societies. 

He  did  not  offer  to  show  you  a  book  that 
was  a  Journal  of  their  proceedings  ? — He  of* 
fered  to  show  me  the  whole  of  the  papers  and 
books  of  his  society. 

Dovou  take  upon  yourself  to  sav  that  he 
ofifered  to  show  you  hooks,  or  a  book,  or  any. 
Journal  ? — ^Ue  ottered  in  general  to  give  every 
information  as  to  the  proceedings  which  he 
could  give;  he  said  he  had  no  concealment, 
that  he  wished  to  show  me  any  papers,  books^ 
or  proceeding  of  the  society;  I  cannot  recol* 
lect  whether  ne  said  a  book  or  books,  but  I 
ihust  be  understood  when  I  say  he  offored  se- 
nerally  to  give  me  every  information  in.  nia 
power. 

'  I  understood  jou  that  he  meant  to  give  you 
all  the  written  mformation  that  in  the  bcsgin-' 
Bing  of  the  year  1793  he  could  give;  but  I 
have  an  important  reason  for  desirmg  thathe 
may  not  be  prejudiced  by  your  recollection, 
when  you  state  the  word  Journal  or  Book.-^ 
Did  he  offer  to  give  you  the  correspondence 
and  a  Journal  or  Book  ? — It  is  impossible  for 
roe  to  sav  that  he  used  the  word  Journal,  or 
whether  he  said  Book»  or  Books ;  but  I  am, 
positive  in  the  recollection  that  lie  offered  to 
show  me  the  papers  of  the  Corresponding  So- 
ciety. 

No  Book  or  Journal  of  the  Corresponding 
Society  has  been  produced ;  I  wish,  therefore, 
to  know  whether  you  mean  yourself  to .  say 
that  he  did  mention  the  word  Jourm^l.  or  the 
word  Book,  because  I  wish  if  your  recollection 
is  not  accurate  to  the  word  Journal  or  Book, 
that  that  expression  inay  be  dropped,  inas- 
much  as  that  expression  may  give  rise  to  .an 
observatiou? — I  have  just  distinctly  said  that 
I^  am  not  positive  whether  he  said  Journal 
or  Book,  but  his  offer  was  to  show  me  all  the 
papers  and  other  correspondence,  and  to  coiv- 
ceal  nothing  from  me;  how  he  made  that  offer 
I  cannot  expressly  recollect,  but  the  impres- 
sion on  my  mind  was  that  he  meant  to  with- 
hold nothmg  from  me,  but  to  give  me  what- 
ever materials  were  in  his  power,  whether 
books,  journals,  or  whatever  tnev  might  be. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £yre. — Your  first  ex- 
pression, as  I  have  taken  it,  was  *'  the  whole 
correspondence  ?"  —  The  whole  correspon- 
dence. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — I  do  not  know 
whether  Mr.  Sheridan  used  the  word  '*  Jour- 
nal." 

Mr.  Attorney- General, — ^Mr.  Sheridan  did, 
and  I  rather  doubted  whether  that  was  from 
general  recollection,  or  precise  and  accurate 
recollection. 

Mr.  Sheridan, — I  made  no  note  of  the  con- 
versation; I  cannot  be  accurate  as  to  the 
terms,  but  must  be  understood  when  I  say 
that  his  offer  was  to  put  me  in  possession  of 
all  the  papers,  and  to  give  me  every  verbal  in* 
t'ormatiou. 

You  had  no  conversation  with  him  about 
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Faine>pubUc«tioiis?— I  do  not  think  a  wfib^ 
ble  passed  upon  that  sul^ect. 

I  understand  you  that  he  invited  your  m^ 
tion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  would 
have  given  authority  to  the  House  of  Com« 
mons  to  bring  all  his  papers  before  it  ? — ^Un* 
questionably. 

He  knew  you  were  a  member  of  parliament, 
and  invited  ^our  motion  upon  that  subject?— 
I  stated  my  intended  design  to  him,  and  that 
I  hoped  it  would  succeed. 

Are  you  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  So-> 
cietyf — I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  or  not,  I 
was  .an.  original  niembec  with  the  duke  of 
Richmond;  I  do  not  know  whether  I  have 
formally  withdi^wn  my  name,  but  I  have  not 
attended  since  the  year  1783. . 
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It;  esq.  swora.— Examined  by 
Mr.  Ertkine.^ 


Do  you  know  the  prisoner  at  the  bar?—- I 
do  not  recollect  his  person  again,  but  I  have 
seen  him  twice. 

•  Upon  what  occasion  was  it  that  you  saw 
himf-^I  reooUect  that  I  have  seen  him  twice, 
and  I  believe  that  is  all.  The  first  time  at 
his  own  house  in  Piccadilly^  in  ccmsequence 
of  a  letter,  or  some  information  which  he  con* 
municated  to  me,  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  society,  of  which  he  was  the  secretary,  or 
to  which  he  belonged,  to  return  me  their 
thanks  for  a  speech  concerning  the  reform  of 
parliament,  which  I  had  made  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  I  think  I  am  pretty  accurate 
in  this,  that  it  was  their  desire  to  have  printed 
the  thanks  of  their  society ;  I  went  to  him 
to  tell  him  I  was  satisfied  with  their  thanka, 
and  wished  them  to  decline  printing ; — that 
was  the  first  occasion  of  my  seeing  him. 

When  was  that?-— In  the  beginning  of  the 
vearl703.  On  or  before  the  6 th  of  May,  1793, 
he  was  sent  to  me  as  secretary  of  that  society 
to  which  he  belongs,  to  desire  that  I  would 
present  a  petition  from  them  to  parliament 
upon  the  subject  of  a  reform  in  parliament, 
and  he  desired  that  I  would  permit  him  and 
some  others,  who  were  to  act  as  delegates,  or 
who  were  deputed  from  the  society  to  me^  to 
come  to  ray  house,  which  they  did.  I  desired 
to  see  the  petition  of  course  before  I  presented 
it;  they  brought  the  petition;  he  was,  I  think, 
rather  the  spokesman;  there  were  four  of 
them,  Mr.  Margaret  was  one,  and  there  were 
others  whose  names  I  do  not  believe  I  ever 
knew.  I  read  the  petition ;  I  said  as  to  the 
form  of  the  petition,  it  seems  perfectlv  re* 
spectful  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  think- 
ing it  the  right  of  the  subject,  upon  all  occa- 

*  See,  in  the  arguments  which  were  had 
on  Thursday,  November  the  SOth,  of  this  same 
year  (in  the  case  of  John  Home  Tooke)  infrip 
concerning  the  admissibility  in  evidence  of 
extracts  from  a  letter  to  lord  Ashburtou,  which 
had  been  written  and  published  by  the  pri- 
soner Tooke,  some  observations  respecting  the 
scope  of  tills  examination. 
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slons,  to  petition  the  House  of  Coididods,  or 
anjr  other  branch  of  the  legislature,  I  had  no 
obicction  to  deliver  their  petition,  but  then  I 
told  them  I  had  an  objection  to  the  prayer  of 
the  petition,  and  I  advised  them  that  I  must 
at  tne  same  time  that  I.  delivered  it,  declare 
myself  utterly  adverse  to  the  prayer  of  it, 
irhirh  was  that  the  redress  for  the  grievances 
of  which  they  complained,  in  the  body  of  the 
petition,  should  be  by  granting  to  the  people 
of  this  country  what  they  called  universal 
representation  according  to  the  plan  laid  down 
by  the  duke  of  Richmond. 

That  the  reform  thev  wanted  was  according 
to  a  plan  which  you  did  not  approve  > — I  treat- 
ed it  as  I  have  done  upon  all  other  occasions; 
I  treated  the  idea  of  universal  sCiffirage  with 
the  utmost  disapprobation,  and  I  told  them 
that  if  I  did  present  the  petition,  they  ou^ht 
to  know  that  I  should  at  the  same  time  de- 
clare, as  I  did  when  I  presented  it  declare, 
that  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  prayer  of  it, 
not  that  it  was  illegal,  but  that  in  my  idea  it 
was  improper. 

Having  offered  to  you  a  petition  which  you 
thought  perfectly  legal,  but  the  prayer  of 
which-  for  universal  suffrage  did  not  agree 
with  your  private  opinion;   what  was  Mr. 
Hardy's  answer  to  that?^Mr.  Margarotwas 
the  spokesman  rather  more  than  Mr.  Hardy; 
Iffr.  Hardy  was  present,  and  ]  perfectly  re- 
member, for  I  took  notice  of  it  in  speaking  of 
this  matter,  that  Mr.  Hard3r  seemed  a  most 
remarkably   reasonable,   quiet  mto;  when 
■peaking  of  this  matter  it  struck  me  so  both 
toen,  and  when  I  saw  him  in  his  shop.  Upon 
stating  these  objections,  Mr.  Margarot  and 
the  other  two  were  ver^r  read^,  and  their 
readiness  surprised  roe,  in  maintaining  the 
arguments  that  might  be  urged  on  the  part 
of  universal  representation.    I  expressed  my 
surprise  that  men  of  their  rank  in  life  should 
have  the  command  of  such  arguments,  they 
said  it  was  not  surprising,  for  they  only  follow- 
ed the  opinions  of  the  duke  of  Richmond, 
and  they  said  whatever  my  opinion  might  be, 
I  could  hardly  make  it  better.    Upon  my  mak- 
ing this  difficulty  to  present  .their  petition,  and 
statingthat,  in  strict  parliamentary  propriety,  a 
petiti«)n  to  the  House  oueht  to  leave  the  re- 
medy, whatever  it  might  be,  in  general  terms 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  House ;  and  that  even  if 
I  had  approved  their  idea  of  universal  repre- 
sentation, I  should  have  recommended  them 
to  leave  the  prayttr  of  their  petition  open  in  a 
ffeneral  way ;  they  said  that  for  their  part,  I 
Eelieve  Mr.  Hardy  took  it  upon  himself  when 
be  said  this,  and  I  took  notice  of  the  quiet- 
ness, moderation,  and  simplicity  of  the  roan, 
as  well  as  his  good  sense ;  he  said  in  return 
to  that,  that  he  was  sorry  they  had  not  known 
my  objection  sooner,  or  to  that  effect.    I  have 
bad  occasion  to  recite  the  circumstances  now 
stated  to  the  Court  upon  another  occasion^ 
which  makes  me  more  accurate  concerning 
them ;  some  time  ago  when  I  was  Gsiled  upon 
to  mention  them  at  a  meeting  of  our  own  so* 
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ciety;  I  mention  that  only  to  account  for  be- 
ing so  accurate,  they  said  they  were  sorry  they 
had  not  known  my  objections  sooner,  that  it 
would  have  been  indifferent  to  them  whe- 
ther they  should  have  stated  the  prayer  as 
they  had  done,  or  lef\  it  open ;  but  that  now 
they  could  not  alter  it,  because  the  petition 
was  already  sisned  by  a  great  number,  I  believe 
nine  thousand :  that  it  must  be  presented  that 
day,  the  6th  otMa^,  because  on  that  day  Mr. 
Grey  had  given  notice  of  his  motion  concerning 
a  reform  of  parliament,  and  it  was  indispensa- 
bly necessary  it  should  be  pi-esented  that  day, 
that  made  it  impossible  they  could  alter  the 
prayer  of  the  petition,  bein^  signed  by  great 
numbers.  I  said  very  well,  they  knew  my 
thoughts  upon  the  subject,  and  if  they  were 
content  that  I  should  present  their  petition, 
making   that    declaration    concerning   the 

Fra^er  of  it,  I  was  ready  to  do  it ; — accordingly 
did  so^  and  stated  to  the  House  my  objec- 
tion to  It. 

Had  it  not  been  that  the  forms  of  the 
House  would  not  admit  of  the  time,  did  there 
appear  a  readiness  and  willingness  to  have 
inade  it  conformable  to  your  recommenda- 
tion?— ^Yes,  remarkably  so;  and  I  was  very 
glad  to  have  that  to  state  to  the  House. 

Philip  Francity  e»q.  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Ailorne^'General, 

You  have  said  that  there  was  a  remarkable 
readiness  to  have  changed  the  prayer  of  the 
petition,  if  there  had  been  time  enough?--! 
thought  so.  ' 

Had  you  any  reason  to  believe  (indeed  I 
am  almost  ashamed  to  ask  the  question) — had 
you  an^r  reason*  to  believe  at  the  time  that 
they  waited  upon  you  with  this  petition,  that 
the^  had  no  aniiety  at  all  about  the  success 
of  It  ?— On  the  contrary,  they  seemed  very 
eag^r  about  it.  There  is  a  circumstance 
which  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  material. 
Mr.  Hardy  told  roe  they  had  asked  Mr.  Fox  to 
present  this  petition,  and  that  he  had  de- 
clined it,  because  he  was  an  enemy  to  uni- 
versal suffrage. 

I  believe  that  was  mentioned  in  the  letter 
to  you  ? — And  that  Mr.  Fox  had  declined  it 
because  he  disagreed  with  them  in  the  prayer 
of  the  petition. 

Then  in  effect,  as  it  .struck  your  mind,  they 
appeared  extremely  desirous  that  the  petition 
should  be  presented,  and  were  extremely  wtb- 
ling  that  the  prayer  should  be  altered  accord- 
ing to  your  ideas,  if  time  would  have  per- 
mitted?— ^They  were  extremely  desirous  to 
have  it  presented,  and  very  ready  to  have  left 
it  generally  to  the  wisdom  of  the  House.  I 
am  pretty  sure,  indeed  I  am  certain,  that 
they  for  their  parts,  would  have  been  very 
well  contented  to  have  lefl  it  so,  if  they  had 
been  sooner  apprized  of  the  forms  of  the 
House. 

They  held  the  lan^age  then  of  men  So- 
sirous  to  have  a  parliamentary  reform  to  the 
extent  the  wisdom  of  parliament  could  give 
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ben  of  both  Hop»e>»  aod  which  hetyippiiitwA 
very  much  calumniated  the  proceedmgs  of 
these  societies. 

He  did  not  offer  to  show  you  a  book  that 
was  a  Journal  of  their  proceeding?  f — He  of- 
fered  to  show  me  the  whole  of  the  papers  and 
bobks  of  his  society. 

Dovou  take  upon  yourself  to  say  that  he 
offerea  to  show  you  books,  or  a  book,  or  any. 
Journal  ? — He  offered  in  general  to  give  every 
information  as  to  the  proceedingn  which  he 
could  give;  he  said  he  had  no  concealment, 
that  he  wished  to  show  ine  any  papers,  book^ 
or  proceedings  of  the  soci^y ;  I  canqot  recol- 
lect whether  ne  said  a  book  or  booksy  but  I 
ibust  be  understood  when  I  say  he  offered  ge- 
nerally to  give  me  every  infonnation  in  nia 
power. 

I  understood  you  that  he  meant  to  give  you 
all  the  written  information  that  in  the  bcsgin-' 
sing  of  the  year  1793  he  could  g^va;  but  !• 
have  an  important  reason  for  desirmg  thathe 
may  not  be  prejudiced  by  your  recollection, 
when  you  state  the  word  Journal  or  Book. — 
Did  he  offer  to  give  you  the  correspondence 
«nd  a  Journal  or  Book  .^— It  is  impossible  for 
me  to  say  that  he  used  the  word  Journal,  or 
whether  he  said  Bookyor  Books;  but  I  Afn. 
positive  in  the  recollection  that  be  offered  to 
show  me  the  papers  of  the  Corresponding  jBo- 
cicty. 

Tso  Book  or  Journal  of  the  Corre^onding 
Society  has  been  produced ;  I  wisb^  therefore, 
to  know  whether  you  mean  yourself  to ,  say 
that  he  did  mention  the  word  Joum^.  or  the 
word  Book,  because  I  wish  if  your  recolledion 
h  not  accurate  to  the  word  Journal  or  Book, 
that  that  expression  may  be  dropped,  inas- 
much as  that  expression  may  give  rise  to  .an 
observatiou  ? — I  have  just  distinctly  said  that 
I,  am  not  positive  whether  he  said  Journal 
or  Book,  but  his  offer  was  to  show  me  all  the 
papers  and  other  correspondence,  and  to  con- 
ceal nothing  from  me;  how  he  made  that  offer 
I  cannot  expressly  recollect,  but  the  impres- 
sion on  my  mind  was  that  he  meant  to  with- 
hold nothing  from  me,  but  to  give  me  what- 
ever materials  were  in  his  power,  whether 
books,  journals,  or  whatever  they  might  be. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £^re. — Your  first  ex- 
pression, as  I  have  taken  it,  was  *'  the  whole 
correspondence?"  —  The  whole  correspon- 
dence. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — I  do  not  know 
whether  Mr.  Sheridan  used  the  word  <*  Jour- 
nal." 

Mr.  Attorney' General, — ^Mr.  Sheridan  did, 
and  I  rather  doubted  whether  that  was  from 
general  recollection,  or  precise  and  accurate 
recollection. 

Mr.  Sheridan.— I  made  no  note  of  the  con- 
versation; I  cannot  be  accurate  as  to  the 
terms,  but  must  be  understood  when  I  say 
that  his  offer  was  to  put  me  in  possession  of 
all  the  papers,  and  to  give  me  every  verbal  in- 
fonnatiou. 

You  had  no  conversation  with  him  about 


Faise><publict(tiimr?^I  do  not  tfaiiik  a  vjVm^ 
ble  passed  upon  that  sutyect. 

I  understand  you  that  he  invited  your  mo^ 
tion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  would 
have  given  authority  to  the  House  of  Ciun* 
mons  to  bring  all  his  papers  before  it  ?— Un* 
questionably. 

He  knew  you  were  a  member  of  parliament, 
and  invited  your  motion  upon  that  subject?— 
I  stated  my  intended  design  to  him,  and  that 
I  hoped  it  wwild  succeed. 

Are  you  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  So* 
ciety? — I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  or  not,  I 
was  an.  original  measbec  with  the  duke  of 
Richmond;  I  do  not  know  whether  I  have 
formally  with4i:awn  my  name,  but  I  have  not 
attended  since  the  year  1783. . 

FkUip  Frmnchy  esq.' sworn. — ^Examined  by 
Mr.  Jsn^tne.* 

Do  you  know  the  pnsoner.  at  the  bar?— I 
do  not  recollect  his  person  again,  but  I  have^ 
seen  him  twice. 

Upon  what  occasion  vraa  it  that  you  saw 
himr — I  recollect  that  I  have  seen  him  twice, 
and  I  believe  that  is  all.  The  first  time  at 
his  own  house  in  Piccadilly,  in  c<uuequenoe 
of  a  letter,  or  some  information  which  he  com- 
municated to  me,  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  society,  of  which  he  was  the  secretary,  or 
to  which  he  belonged,  to  return  me  their 
thanks  for  a  speech  concerning  the  reform  of 
parliament,  which  I  had  made  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  I  think  I  am  pretty  accumte 
in  tliis,  that  it  was  their  desire  to  have  printed 
the  thanks  of  their  society ;  I  went  to  him 
to  tell  him  I  was  satisfied  with  their  thanks, 
and  wished  them  to  decline  printing ; — that 
was  the  first  occasion  of  my  seeing  hun. 

When  was  that? — In  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1793.  On  or  before  the  6th  of  May,  1793, 
he  was  sent  to  me  as  secretary  of  that  society 
to  which  he  belongs,  to  desire  that  I  would 
present  a  petition  from  them  to  parliament 
upon  the  subject  of  a  reform  in  parliament, 
and  he  desired  that  I  woukl  permit  him  and 
some  others,  who  were  to  act  as  delegates,  or 
who  were  deputed  from  the  society  to  me,  to 
come  to  ray  house,  which  they  did.  I  desired 
to  see  the  petition  of  course  before  I  presented 
it;  they  brought  the  petition;  he  was, I  think, 
rather  the  spokesman;  there  were  four  of 
them,  Mr.  Margaret  was  one,  and  there  were 
others  whose  names  I  do  not  believe  I  ever 
knew.  I  read  the  petition;  I  said  as  to  the 
form  of  the  petition,  it  seems  perfectly  re- 
spectful to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  think* 
iug  it  the  right  of  the  subject,  upon  all  occa- 

*  See,  in  the  arguments  which  were  had 
on  Thursday,  November  the  SOth,  of  this  same 
year  (in  the  case  of  John  Home  Tooke)  i  n/rd, 
concerning  the  admissibility  in  evidence  of 
extracts  from  a  letter  to  lord  Ashburton,  which 
had  been  written  and  published  by  the  pri- 
soner Tooke,  some  observations  respecting  the 
scope  of  tills  csuimination. 
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•ions,  to  peUtlon  the  House  of  Coidihods,  or 
an^  other  branch  of  the  legislature,  I  had  no 
objection  to  deliver  their  petition,  but  then  I 
told  them  I  had  an  objection  to  the  prayer  of 
the  petition,  and  I  advised  them  that  I  must 
at  tne  same  time  that  I,  delivered  it,  declare 
myself  utterly  advene  to  the  prayer  of  it, 
If  nich  was  that  the  redress  for  the  grievances 
of  which  they  complained,  in  the  body  of  the 
petition,  should  be  by  granting  to  the  people 
of  this  country  what  they  called  universal 
representation  according  to  the  plan  laid  down 
by  the  duke  of  Richmond. 

That  the  reform  thev  wanted  was  accordbg 
to  a  plan  which  vou did  not  approve? — I  treat- 
ed it  as  I  have  done  upon  all  other  occasions; 
I  treated  the  idea  of  universal  su6firage  with 
the  utmost  disapprobation,  and  I  told  them 
that  if  I  did  present  the  petition,  the^  ought 
to  know  that  I  should  at  the  same  time  de- 
clare, as  I' did  when  I  presented  it  declare, 
that  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  prayer  of  it, 
not  that  it  was  illegal,  but  that  in  my  idea  it 
was  improper. 

Having  offf^red  to  you  a  petition  which  you 
thought  perfectly  legal,  but  the  prayer  of 
which*  for  universal  suffrage  did  not  agree 
with  your  private  opinion;   what  was  Mr. 
Hardy's  answer  to  that?^Mr.  Margarot  was 
the  spokesman  rather  more  than  Mr.  Uardy; 
If  r.  Hardy  was  present,  and  ]  perfectly  re- 
member, for  I  took  notice  of  it  in  speaking  of 
this  matter,  that  Mr.  Harder  seemed  a  most 
lemarkably   reasonable,   quiet  mka ;   when 
•peaking  of  this  matter  it  struck  me  so  both 
toen,  and  when  I  saw  him  in  his  shop.  Upon 
stating  these  objections,  Mr.  Margarot  and 
the  other  two  were  very  read^,  and  their 
readiness  surprised  me,  in  maintaining  the 
arguments  that  might  be  urged  on  the  part 
of  universal  representation.    I  expressed  my 
surprise  that  men  of  their  rank  in  life  should 
have  the  command  of  such  arguments,  they 
said  it  was  not  surprising,  for  they  only  follow- 
ed the  opinions  of  the  duke  of  Richmond, 
and  they  said  whatever  my  opinion  might  be, 
I  could  hardly  make  it  better.    Upon  my  mak- 
ing this  difficulty  to  present  .their  petition,  and 
statingthat,  in  strict  parliamentary  propriety,  a 
petiti<m  to  the  House  oueht  to  leave  the  re^ 
medy,  whatever  it  might  be,  in  ceneral  terms 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  House ;  and  that  even  if 
I  had  approved  their  idea  of  universal  repre- 
sentation, I  should  have  recommended  them 
to  leave  the  pray»tr  of  their  petition  open  in  a 
eenerai  way ;  they  said  that  for  their  part,  I 
believe  Mr.  Hardy  took  it  upon  himself  when 
he  said  this,  and  I  took  notice  of  the  quiet- 
ness, moderation,  and  simplicity  of  the  man, 
as  well  as  his  good  sense ;  he  said  in  return 
to  that,  that  he  was  sorry  they  had  not  known 
my  objection  sooner,  or  to  that  effect.    I  have 
had  occasion  to  recite  the  circumstances  now 
stated  to  the  Court  upon  another  occasion^ 
which  makes  me  more  accurate  concerning 
them ;  some  time  ago  when  I  was  called  upon 
to  mention  them  at  a  meeting  of  our  own  so* 
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ciety;  I  mention  that  only  to  account  for  be- 
ing so  accurate,  they  said  they  were  sorry  they 
had  not  known  my  objections  sooner,  tnat  it 
would  have  been  indifferent  to  them  whe- 
ther thc;y  should  have  stated  the  prayer  as 
they  had  done,  or  lef^  it  open ;  but  that  now 
they  could  not  alter  it,  because  the  petition 
was  already  siened  by  a  great  number,  I  believe 
nine  thousand:  that  it  must  be  presented  that 
day,  the  6th  of  May,  because  on  that  day  Mr. 
Grey  had  given  notice  of  his  motion  concerning 
a  reform  of  parliament,  and  it  was  indispensa- 
bly necessary  it  should  be  presented  that  day, 
that  made  it  impossible  they  could  alter  the 
prayer  of  the  petition,  being  signed  by  great 
numbers.  I  said  very  wen,  they  knew  my 
thoughts  upon  the  subject,  and  if  they  were 
content  that  I  should  present  their  petition, 
making  that  declaration  concerning  the 
prayer  of  it,  I  was  ready  to  do  it ; — accoraingly 
I  did  so^  and  stated  to  the  House  my  objec- 
tion to  it. 

Had  it  not  been  that  the  forms  of  the 
House  would  not  admit  of  the  time,  did  there 
appear  a  readiness  and  willingness  to  have 
made  it  conformable  to  your  recommenda- 
tion?— ^Yes,  remarkably  so;  and  I  was  very 
glad  to  have  that  to  state  to  the  House. 

Philip  Fraacil,  e$q.  cross-examined  by  Mr* 
Aitornctf'G  encral. 

You  have  said  that  there  was  a  remarkable 
readiness  to  have  changed  the  prayer  of  the 
petition,  if  there  had  l^en  time  enough  ?-«I 
thought  so. 

Had  you  any  reason  to  believe  (indeed  I 
am  almost  ashamed  to  ask  the  question) — had 
you  any  reason:  to  believe  at  the  time  that 
they  waited  upon  you  with  this  petition,  that 
they  had  no  anxiety  at  all  about  the  success 
of  It  ? — On  the  contrary,  they  seemed  very 
eager  about  it.  There  is  a  circumstance 
which  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  material. 
Mr.  Hardy  told  me  they  had  asked  Mr.  Fox  to 
present  this  petition,  and  that  he  had  de- 
clined it,  because  he  was  an  enemy  to  uni- 
versal suffrage. 

I  believe  that  was  mentioned  in  the  letter 
to  you  ? — And  that  Mr.  Fox  had  declined  it 
l>ecause  he  disagreed  with  them  in  the  prayer 
of  the  petition. 

Then  in  effect,  as  it  struck  vour  mind,  they 
appeared  extremely  desirous  that  the  petition 
should  be  presented,  and  were  extremely  w'lh- 
ling  that  the  prayer  should  be  altered  accord- 
ing to  your  ideas,  if  time  would  have  per- 
mitted?— ^They  were  extremely  desirous  to 
have  it  presented,  and  very  ready  to  have  lefi 
it  generally  to  the  wisdom  of  the  House.  I 
am  pretty  sure,  indeed  I  am  certain,  that 
thev  for  their  parts,  wouhl  have  been  very 
well  contented  to  have  lefl  it  so,  if  they  baa 
been  sooner  apprized  of  the  forms  of  the 
House. 

They  held  the  language  then  of  men  de- 
sirous to  have  a  parliamentary  reform  to  the 
extent  the  wisdooi  of  parliament  could  give 
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U  th^iD,  and  not  to  use  a  language  which 
ainounted  to  a  determination  to  a^xept  of  no- 
thinjg  less  than  uiyVersal  sufiirage  and  annual 
parhaments  ? — ^Tbey  did  not  nve  up,  as  the 
object  of  their  wishes,  universal  suffrage  and 
annual  representation,  but  what  they  were 
ready  to  give  up,  and  did  give  up,  was,  to 
chansethe  form  of  the  prayer  of  their  petition. 

I  dare  say  they  did  not  exnre^s  to  you  their 
determination  that  they  would  accept  nothing 
from  the  legislature  but  universal  sufogQ  and 
annual  parliaments  ? — Certainly  not — I  would 
not  have  had  any  thing  to  do  with  them  if 
they  had  used  that  language. 

I  think  vou  said  they  had  detenpined  to 
print  their  letter  oi  thanl^s  to  you  ?— Th&t  yras 
some  time  before. 

You  told  them  you  totally  diaapproved  of 
the  method  of  universal  suffrage  and  annual 
representation  ? — ^Yes ;  that  was  on  the  6th  of 
]Uay. 

Did  you  happen  to  know  that  they  had 
published  what  you  desired  should  not  be 
published,  toeether  with  a  pretty  strong  letter 
preceding,  wnich  I  will  3now  you? — ^No;  I 
do  not  thmk  they  did  at  aU  publish  it»  at  lea#t 
not  in  a  newspaper. 

Please  to  see  if  this  is  an  accurate  cppy  of 
the  answer  you  sent  them  ? — [showing  it  to 
Mr.  Francis.]— I  believe  it  is. 

Is  the  letter  which  precedes  it  the  letter 
you  received  before  you  presented  thfs*  peti- 
tion ? — I  dare  say  it  is,  but  I  bad  totally  forgot 
the  letter. 

Have  you  any  doubt  about  it? — No,  I  haff 
not;  I  see  now  plainly  that  (hey  bad  totally 
mistaken  me, 

[It  was  read.] 

^  A  Letter  of  Thinks,  AOoaESSED  bt  th]£ 
Lou  DOS  Correspond!  M6  Society  to 
PttiLip  Frahcis,  Esq.  M.  P.  foa  bis 
ABLE  Speech  in  Parliament,  oh  the 
tenth  of  April,  17 93,  vpqn  tsb  Stock- 
bridge  Election  Bill;  tooet^er  with 
nis  Answer. 

*  A  Letter  of  Thanks,  by  the  London  Corres- 
ponding Society,  to  Philip  Francis,  Esq. 

*<  Sir ; — ^The  Committee  of  DeUfata  of  the 
London  Corresponding  SocUtj/^  having  perused 
with  considerable  pleasure  your  truly  patriotic 
speech  of  the  10th  instant,  in  favour  of  a  ra- 
dical reform  in  the  repreteniaiion  of  ike  people, 
think  it  incumbent  on  them,  as  irienda  to  re- 
form on  that  broad  basis,  for  which  you  have 
so  ably  contended,  to  return  you  their  sincere^t 
thanks,  and  to  express  their  obligations  for 


plead  for  the  p^ple  in  th^  iaoa  of  coiriiptioik 
'  *'  Too  long  baa  the  cause  of  th»  paapU  lan- 
guished ;  influence,  interest,  or  prejudice  have 
precluded  knowledge  from  the  senate ;  or  if 
not  precluded,  nearly  overpowered.  The 
people  have  seen  with  sorrow  their  happinesa 
di&reg;arded,  and  their  rights  undefendea:  the 
opposition  of  political  warfare  has  been  the 
enN^ct  of  party,  and  the  exertion  of  ability  ha4 
interest  (or  \U  stimulus. 

^  Boused  ftom  its  torpoi«  the  nation  has  at 
last  begun  to  t^inr  for  itself.  Syftema  of 
communication  liave  been  formed,  and  me* 
diuma  devised  to  collect  the  public  voice. — 
Mediums  indepoi^dent  of  influence,  or  corrup- 
tion :  such  is  our  society ;  and  from  that  s/h 
ciety,  yoi|,  Sir,  are  requested  tp  aq:ept  thf 
thanks  of  an  obliged  Dody  of  men,  ^hach 
knows  equally  how  to  value  ita  rights^  and 
eateem  the  supporter?  of  them. 

%Ve  have  but  to  wish  that  iroio  caertiona  sq 
able,  so  disinterested  as  youi'^  the  causa  of 
the  people  mtff  be  impartially  debated  in  par* 
Itament ;  and  we  trust  when  that  is  the  ca|i^ 
the  distwtion  of  party  will  cease,  apd  4  |nr- 
liamentary  reibrm  take  place  upon  the  gaMrei 
ground  ot  c^ual  right 

Should  our  hopes  in  this  respect  prove  alKHv 
tive,  it  is  impossible  to  say  where  may  end 
that  spirit  of  mquiry,  which  has  g^pe  fivtb 
among  a  people,  who  have  not  forgot  that  thej 
are  entitled  to  freedom,  and  who  cannot  tainehf 
aee  Uiemselves  plundered  of  their  ragij^f, — ^We 
are.  Sir,  with  sincere  respect,  your  highly 
obliged,  a9d  very  humble  servants,  &r  tb!e 
committee  of  the  London  Correspopding  So* 
ciety.  M.  MAUGAROT,  Chairman 

«  T.  IIARDY,  Semtaiy, 
^  April  Slst;  1793. 
Philip  Francis,  esq-, 
St.  James  VsquAre.'^ 

<<  ;S^.  Jamet^t'fqvMre,  April  gH  i7M« 
^  Gentlemen ;— I  received  with  mat  pleer 
sure  the  favour  of  your  letter,  ano  acknowv* 
ledge  it  with  many  thanks^  which  I  beg  you 
will  express  for  me  to  the  committee  of  dele»> 
gates  of  your  society,  and  to  the  society  at  large* 
**  With  respect  to  a  parliamentary  reform^ 
the  utmost  that  can  be  done  by  a  few  indivi- 
duals in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  all  thai 
can  be  expected  from  them  is,  to  take  every 
&vourable  occasion  to  agitate  the  auestiofi* 
and  to  bring  the  subject  as  oAen  its  ihey  cau 
into  public  view  and  discussion. 

*'  If  the  people  of  this  country  in  funeral, 
were  as  hearty  and  diligent  as  your  society,  in 
.  .  supporting  the  measure  by  declarations  and 

your  support  of  a  cause,  to  which  Uieir  every  <  petitions,  I  should  have  little  doubt  of  it9  suip- 
exertion  has  long  been  devoted.  United  as  t  ce$s.  Without  that  support,  success  is  im< 
we  are  upon  the  firmest  and  most  patriotic  <  possible.  On  my  part,  you  may  be  sure  thai 
principles,  and  with  the  purest  of  all  possible  ever^r  th'mg  in  my  power  shall  be  done  to  oU- 
intentious,  the  good  of  our  country ;  it  gives  tain  it — I  am.  Gentlemen,  your  most  f4>^ 
us  the  most  heartfelt  satisfaction  to  see  that   dient,  humble  servant,  P.  Frahcis. 

those  principles  and  those  intentions  are  not   '^  To  the  chairman  and  secretary 


confiiitd  to  ourselves,  but  that  tb^re  yet  exists 
in  the  British  Sekate  a  Patriot,  who  daires 
speak  truth  in  the  cause  of  his  country,  and 


of  the  conuoittee  o^  delegates  of 

the  Loitden  CQireayopdiog  8cr 
ciety.'* 


iim 


far  High  Treason. 


A.  D.  17M. 


U  no 


Mr.   Bnkine,*^*T\te  readhig  this   letter,  i     Did  you  ^ve  any  answer  to  that  letter  I 
which  I  did  not  call  Ibr,  gives  tne  an  opportu- 1  Yes ;  I  wrote  an  answer. 


nity  of  asking  you,  whether  you  would  have 
answered  that  letter  in  the  manner  you  have 
done,  if  you  had  the  smallest  reason  in  the 
wortd  to  believe  that  these  people  were  pur- 
suing their  object  by  such  means  as  are  charged 
to  them  here  this  day?— My  answer  is  in 
tfeneral  terms  of  civility^  I  was  not  very  ambi* 
Sous  of  their  praise,  and  did  not  wish  to  enter 
into  any  argument  with  them ;  most  assuredly 
if  I  had  thought  that  they  had  any  other 
views  but  to  obtain  a  reform  of  parliament, 
and  that  in  a  proper  way  by  application  to 
pid'liament,  and   by  instructions  from  the 
people  to   their  representatives,   and  such 
modes  as  I  conceive  the  laws  of  this  country 
to  authorize ;  if  I  had  conceived  them  to  have 
hwd  toy  other  object,  I  should  not  only  have 
abstained  from  corresponding  with  them,  but 
have  considered   them  as   very  dangerous 
iben.    I  thought  them  very  much  mistaken 
and  absurd  upon  the  point,  mit  I  did  not  enter 
into  an  argument  with  them. 
'  Mn  JSrtMiM. — ^The  evidence  on  the  part  of 
tile  crown  has  been  divided  into  two  branches 
-^first  to  prove  by  the  languave  and  writings 
of  those  who  have  been  members  of  different 
societies,  what  their  objects  were.    Secondly, 
to  see  how  fiir  the  prisoner  could  be  legally  in- 
^Ived  in  these  obyects.     In  consequence  of 
tha^  marty  writings  and  declarations  of  Skir- 
ving  end  others^  who  were  delegates  to  the 
cohvention  at  Edinburgh,  have  been  given  in 
evidence ;   wiiat  I  propdse  to  prove  to  your 
lordships  iS|  tliat  lora  Lauderdale,  a  peer  of  the 
seafan,  as  yolur  lordship  knows,  had  a  letter 
written  to  him,  requestmg  him  to  accept  the 
office  of  delegate  m  the  British  Convention 
for  one  of  the  societies  comprehended  in  the 
scope  of  this  conspiracy.    It  would,  therefore, 
'  be  very  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  their  in- 
tention was  to  destroy  the  honours  of  the 
nobleman  to  whom  this  letter  was  addressed. 
If  your  lordships  think  it  evidence  I  will  offinr 
il.    It  is  dated  the  SOth  uf  Octoberi  jtnl  be*^ 
fere  the  British  Convention  was  held. 

The   right  honourable  carl    of  Lauderdale 
sworn. — Examined  by  Mr.  Erskine, 

I  wish  your  lordship  to  look  at  that  letter 
[showing  It  to  his  lordship] ;  did  you  receive 
U? — I  received  it  just  at  the  time  it  bears 


date. 


Did  ^our  lordship  know  at  that  time  that 
the  Bntish  Convention,  as  it  was  called,  was 
about  to  be  assembled?— I  certainly  did. 

I  understand  your  lordship  declined  being 
a  delegate?— I  did;  it  was  an  application 
from  a  society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People  in 
Portsburgh,  part  of  the  suburbs  of  Edinburgh. 

Was  vour  lordship  at  that  lime  in  Scotland  ? 
i-I  had  just  arrived  at  Edinburgh. 

Were  you  informed  at  that  time  that  the 
different  societies  in  England,  and  also  the  dif- 
ferent societies  in  Scotland,  were  sendibg 
delegates  to  this  sooiety  i^Yts,  I  was. 


I  cannot  ask  what  the  answer  was. — Did 
you  see  the  persons  who  brought  the  letter  ? — 
No,  I  never  did;  I  saw  the  secretary,  Mr. 
Skirving,  antecedently  to  having  received  this 
letter,  and  I  rather  suspect  that  the  offex  was 
nuiyde  to  me  in  consequence  of  the  conversa^ 
tion  which  passed  between  him  and  me.  Mr. 
Skirving  then  wrote  to  Mr.  Stuart,  requesting 
the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People  to  ap- 

r>int  a  delegate  to  the  British  Convention, 
believe  Mr.  Stuart's  answer,  which  has  been 
since  printed  was,  that  the  societv  not  meet^ 
lag  at  that  time,  it  was  impossible  that  they 
could  appoint  a  deleeate,  but  he  dare  say  that 
ahy  thing  I  should  do  would  afterwards  be  ap- 
proved by  the  society ;  an  answer  I  ihouent 
rather  extraordinary.  Illr.  Skirvine  called 
upon  me  several  tiraesi  and  pres^d  me  to 
take  up  this  idea  of  Mr.  Stuart's ;  1  objected— 
he  pressed  it  upon  thb  grouud,  that  if  men  of 
education  would  come  amongst  them,  it  might 
prevent  them  from  falling  into  absurdities, 
whidi  otherVrise  their  keenness  and  <^gerness 
might  lead  them  to.  I  declined  still  to  attend 
upon  the  groimd  that  Mr.  Stuart  had  pro- 
posed ;  I  suspected  he  had  got  them  to  make 
this  representation  to  me.  This  letter  was 
written  from  a  Mr.  Moffatt,  whom  I  have 
since  known,  because  he  acted  as  private 
aigent  for  Mr.  Mnir  and  Mr.  Palmer. 

Is  he  a  man  of  character? — I  then  knew 
nothing  of  him ;— *I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of 
him  siilce  that  period,  and  I  never  knew  a 
more  humane  man,  nor,  I  believe,  a  better 
man. 

From  any  thing  you  saw  at  the  time  these 
apollcatioiis  were  made,  had  you  any  reason 
to  Dclieve  or  suspect  that  the  members  of  this 
convention  were  called  together  to  assume 
the  power  of  government  i* — ^The  language 
Was  quite  the  reverse  among  themselves,  that 
their  plan  was  universal  sumrage  and  annual 
parliaments. 

.  Was  there  any  thing  that  led  vou  to  believe 
that  that  Was  to  be  Accomplished  by  force  and 
violence^  over|towering  and  overturning  the 
different  branches  of  our  government  f— Cer- 
tainly nothing  of  the  sort. 

I  ]mt  it  in  the  most  unqualified  way? — O 
certainly  not. 

The  right  honourable  the  earl  of  Lauderdale 
cross-examined  by  Mr.  Attomof  General. 

Your  lordship  had  not  heard  of  a  letter  that 
Skirving  had  written  to  Hardy  in  July,  1793, 
that  has  been  read  in  evidence  ?— At  that  time 
I  had  not. 

Nor  any  of  those  other  letters  ? — No. 

Mr.  £r<^fie.-^Will  you  give  me  leave  to 
ask  mv  lord  Lauderdale  what  chan»?  of  opi- 
nion these  letters  have  made  upon  him  ? 

Mr.  Aitotney  Oatera/.— That  is  for  the 

Mr.  £riXifif .— It  is  for  the  jurv  both  ways, 
btcftUBe  your  queitiOQ  itiftoi  thiit  If  his  lord- 
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ship  had  seen  these  letters,  his  opinion  would 
have  been  the  other  way. 

[A  letter  read  ] 

"  My  lord ;—  Permit  roe,  in  name  of  many 
of  Uie  members  of  the  society  of  U)e  Friends 
of  the  People  in  Port&burgh,  to  have  the 
honour  of  proposing  your  lordship  as  a  dele- 

fkte  to  the  ensuing  general  convention, 
nowing  of  your  lordbhip*s  beine  in  this 
country*  we  would  be  inexcusable  to  our 
fellow-citixens,  if  we  did  not  solicit  this  favour 
from  a  man  to  whom  they  look  up  with  affcNC- 
tion  and  confidence. — Ay  lord,  I  have  the 
honour  to  be,  your  lordship's  most  obedient^ 
and  most  humble  servant, 

William  Moffatt,  secretary.'' 
«  Horn  Wynd,       . 
£din.  S6th  OcL  1793." 

Mr.  Enkine, — My  lords,  I  have  now  closed 
the  defence  of  Mr.  Hardy. 

« 

Mr.  Attorney  Geaerai.— Before  Mr.  Gibbs 
goes  on  with  the  defence,  there  is  a  letter 
from  Ashion,  of  the  26th  of  May,  1799,  which 
I  wish  to  have  read;  it  was  meant  to  be 
read,  but  was  forgotten;  it  is  by  mistake 
dated  1797. 

*^  Sheffield  Society  fw  CoHstUuiional  In- 
formation, 

*'  Mr.  Adams ; — Sir ;  Your  favour  of  3rd 
ult  came  duly  to  hand,  the  acceptance  of  our 
twelve  friends  as  members  of  your's,  is  highly 
satisfactory  to  this  society,  and  I  am  directed 
by  them  to  re<]uest  you  will  be  pleased  to 
present  their  sincere  thanks  to  your  society 
for  their  affectionate  regard  for,  and  honour 
conferred  upon  the  membert  of  this  institu- 
tion. 

^  It  is  with  pleasure  we  congratulate  you 
on  the  rapid  progress  of  real  and  useful  know- 
ledge, and  the  dissipation  of  ignorance  and 
error  from  among  tne  general  mass  of  the 
people.  Knowledge  once  obtained  cannot  be 
obliterated,  but  by  the  loss,  or  abuse  of  reason : 
truth  once  fairly  discovered  and  substantiated, 
cannot  be  defaced  by  the  sophistry  and  wicked 
designs  of  artful  and  crafty  men. 

**  We  are  happy  to  inform  you  that  the 
number  of  our  associating,  or  ticket,  mem- 
bers, keep  increasing,  are  now  about  3,400, 
but  they  have  not  increased  of  late  in  propor- 
tion with  our  worthy  and  respectable  Iriends, 
who  (altho'  they  do  not  associate  with  us  as 
an  incorporate  oody)  have  manifested  them- 
selves in  a  way  of  respectability,  addine 
strength  and  support  to  the  undertakings  ol* 
this  society,  ana  to  the  cause  in  general. 

**  Ou  Saturday  last,  19th  inst.  we  received  a 
packet  of  printed  addresses,  resolves,  &c. 
from  the  society  (Freemasons  tavern)  which, 
on  mature  con:>ideration,  we  find  ourselves 
not  so  well  reconciled  to  the  ideas  they  convey 
to  us  as  we  could  wish,  if  they  had  appeared 
in  a  different  point  of  view,  nor  do  they  afibrd' 
us  such  a  flattenng  prospect  as  we  were  appre- 
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hensive  might  be  expected  firom  an  aasociatioD 
of  so  rcspecuble  a  body,  under  the  high  deocH 
mioation  of  the  Friends  of  the  People.  In 
our  opinion,  their  answer  of  ISth  insL  to 
yfiur  letter  of  S7th  ult  is  no  ways  compatible 
with  that  appellation;  from  the  known  respec*- 
tability  of  many  names  which  appear  amongst 
them,  we  had  entertained  great  hopes  of  their 
r<;al  use  in  obtaining  a  thorough  reform  upoa 
the  principles  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  .which 
can  never  be  accomplished,  until  every  man 
enjoys  his  lawful  ana  just  privileges. 

'*  Previous  to  the  reception  ol  this  packet, 
we  did  communicate  to  them,  by  letter,  the 
pleasine  hopes  it  reflected  to  us,  on  looking 
forward!  viewing  such  respectable  characters 
signalizing  themselves  in  support  of  the 
people's  riebts,  agreeable  to  the  above  prin- 
ciples, ancfthe  denomination  by  which  they 
have  entitled  themselves,  &c.  In  due  course 
they  would  receive  our  letter  last  Thursday 
se'nnight,  and  in  consequence  we  apprehend 
the  packet  was  forwarded  to  us  on  the  same 
day,  out  without  any  written  communicatioD  c 
wc  shall  not  attempt  any  farther  communica- 
tion with  them,  until  we  are  favoured  with 
your  sentiments  upon  the  subject,  or  until 
matters  of  doubt  which  we  at  present^entertain, 
be  removed. 

'*  Wc  also  received  a  packet  from  the 
Friends  of  the  People,  Soukhwark,  and  they 
have  our  hearty  concurrence  and  best  wishes  ; 
we  shall  in  a  day  or  two  forward  our  reply  to 
them. 

<<We  have  also  been  fiivoured  with  to 
afibctionate  communication  from  our  friends 
and  fellow  labourers  at-Manchester,  and  frooi 
sevetul  other  placesy  who  are  about  to  fonn 
themselves  into  societies;  Birmingham  in 
particular  claims  all  the  assistance  from  esta- 
blished societies  which  possibly  can  be  admi- 
nistered, there  are  great  numbers  in  that  place 
friendly  to  the  cause  of  the  people,  and  we 
hope  (notwithstanding  the  late  tragical  trans- 
actions^ if  pnident  methods  are  adopted  and 
pursued,  the  people's  attention  may  bo  turned 
to  their  own  interest,  and  the  mouths  of  des- 
pots and  ranting  bigots  stopped,  which  is,  and 
must  be  the  sincere  wish  or  everv  real  friend 
to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  mankind.  I  am 
most  respectfully,  your  sincere  friend, 

"  Sheffield,    "  SAM.  ASHtON,  secretary. 
May  «d,  1797.  Campo-Une.  ' 

"  Hopes  you  will  excuse  for  troubling  you 
with  the  inclosed. 

**  N.  B.  Our  worthy  friend,  Vicinus,  is  Mr. 
John  Payne,  ofNewhill,  near  Sheffield,  and 
one  of  our  mends  whom  you  were  pleased  to 
accept  as  a  member  of  your  society." 
(Addressed)  **  Mr.  Adams,  TookeV 
*'  court,  Chancery-lane,  London." 

Mr.  Gibbs, — May  it  please  your  Lordships; 
— Gentlemen  of  the  jury;*  I  need  not  state  to 

*  Here  Mr.  Gibbs  fainted;  but  in  a  few 
minute$  having  recoveredi  he  proceeded.      . 
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you  tbe  anxiety  tbai  I  must  necessarily  feel 
upon  Ihis  occasion,  opuressed  by  the  weight 
of  a  cause  under  which  tne  mighty  abilities  of 
my  learned  friend  could  hardlv  support  him. 
But,  gentlemeni  if  I  can,  I  will  do  my  duty  to 
that  miserable  man  at  the  bar;  if  my  stren{;th 
enables  me  to ,  go  tlirough  the  defence  which 
I  have  undertaken^  I  wUl  defend  him ;  it  is 
not  a  wish  to  spare  my  own  streueth,  it  is  not 
a  wish  to  spare  my  own  health  which  has 
overpowered  me,  but  it  is  because  I  have  felt 
this  cause  too  great  for  me ;  I  have  felt  myself 
incapable  of  comprehending,  in  my  mind,  the 
vast  mass  of  evidence  which  tbe  crown  has 
produced  ag^nst  this  man.  No  time  which 
the  indulgence  of  the  Court  has  allowed  me, 
no  industry  of  my  own  (in  which,  I  assure 
youy  I  have  not  failed)  has  enabled  me  so  to 
conceive,  in  my  mind,  this  vast  cause,  as  to 
state  it  intelligibly  to  you ;  for  so,  and  so  only 
does  the  interest  of  the  prisoner,  and  pubhc 
justice,  require  that  it  should  be  stated. 

Gentlemen,  you  will  remember  that,  in  the 
outset,  it  took  the  attorney-general  nine  hours 
merely  to  open  this  case ;  a  length  of  speech 
unheard  of;  tbe  annals  of  this  kingdom  do 
Uoi  afford  an  instance  of  a  prosecution  founded 
on  so  many  complicated  tacts,  drawn  out  of 
such  a  tangled  web,  that  less  than  a  speech  of 
nine  hours  could  not  render  it  intelligible  to 
the  jury,  nor  explain  to  them  by  what  mode 
of  reasoning  it  was  meant  to  bring  the  imputed 
charge  home  to  the  prisoner. 

To  suppose  that  the  attorney-general  has 
stated  his  case  at  greater  length,  or  burthened 
it  with  more  evidence  than  m  his  judgment 
was  necessary,  would  be  casting  an  unworthy 
reflection  on  him.  His  known  character 
renders  it  impossible.  The  prosecution  itself 
must  be  tliought  to  have  required  for  its  sup- 
port this  mass  of  evidence,  wliich  it  is  our 
duty,  as  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  to  observe 
upon,  but  impossible,  in  the  time  allowed  us, 
to  understana.  This  it  is  that  weighs  us  down. 
"—Remember  the  situation  in  which  my 
learned  friend,  Mr.  Erskine  was ;  you  saw 
bow  even  he  was  oppressed  by  it ;  it  was  not 
possible  for  human  ability,  and  I  feel  it  so, 
because  it  was  not  possible  for  his  standing 
up  to  repel  a  charge  drawn  by  such  subtle 
reasoning,  out  of  such  a  complication  of  facts; 
it  was  not  possible  for  the  ability  of  roan  so  to 
corapfehend  and  embrace,  in  his  mind,  those 
facts,  as  to  enable  him  to  lay  before  you  a  fair 
defence  for  the  prisoner. 

Gentlemen,  in  order  to  make  what  I  have 
to  address  to  you  upon  this'subject  intelligible, 
it  is  necessary  that  I  should  first  state  to  you 
what  I  conceive  the  law  of  the  subject  to  be, 
and  what  questions  that  law  submits  to  your 
consideration  in  the  present  case.  This  is  to 
be  looked  for—^Virst,  in  the  indictment;  next, 
in  the  statute  upon  which  the  indictment  is 
founded.  I  say  it  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
indictment,  because  it  is  necessary  that  the 
indictment  should  charge  the  prispncr  with 
fiome  fact  or  facts,  ^hich,  in  law^  ai^ount  to 


treason;   and  you  are  bound  to  inquire  of 
nothing  that  is  not  there  charged. 

The  charge  against  the  prisoner  is,  that  he 
has  compassed  the  kins's  death,  and  that,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  that  design,  entertained 
against  the  king's  life,  into  execution,  he  has 
done  certain  acts  stated  in  the  indictment* 
The  treasbn  charged  is,  that  he  compassed 
the  king's  death;  the  means  by  which  he  is 
stated  to  have  endeavoured  to  effect  this  pur- 
pose, are. 

First,  *'That  he,  with  others,  met,  and 
conspired  to  procure  a  convention  and  meet* 
ing,  with  mtent,  and  in  order  that  the  persons 
to  be  assembled  at  such  convention  and 
meeting,  should  and .  misht,  wickedly  and 
traitorously,  without,  ana  in  defiance  of  the 
authority,  atid  aeainst  the  will  of  the  parlia- 
ment  of  tbb  kingdom,  subvert  and  alter,  and 
cause  to  be  subverted  and  altered,  the  legisla* 
ture»  rule,  and  government,  now  duly  and 
happily  established  in  this  kinedom,  and  de-' 
pose,  and  cause  to  be  depo&ca,  our  said  lord 
the  king.'' — ^That  is  the  first  overt  act  stated  in 
the  indictment;  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
state  the  other  overt  acts  relative  to  the  con- 
vention, because  in  reality  their  tendency  is 
the  same ;  it  only  states  the  different  means 
they  took  in  order  to  procure  that  convention^ 
the  ultimate  end  of  whicb  the  charge  states, 
was  to  accomplish  the  king's  death.  *  There 
are  other  acts  charged,  stating,  that  the  defen- 
dant conspired  **  to  levy  war  against  the  kipg, 
for  the  purpose  of  deimsing  hini  "  Another 
charge  ii»,  that  *'  they  did  meet,  conspire, 
consult  and  agree  among  themselves,  and 
with  divers  other  false  traitors,  whu%e  names 
are  to  the  said  jurors  unknown,  to  raise,  levy, 
and  make  insurrection,  rebellion,  and  war 
within  this  kingdom,  against  our  said  Jc»'  d  the 
king."  So  that  you  see  the  charges,  stated  in 
the  indictment,  against  the  prisoner,  are  these 
— ^The  first  is  an  act  of  his  niind,  that  he 
compassed  the  death  of  the  king.  The  next 
is,  that,  in  order  to  carry  hito  execution  that 
design,  to  destroy  the  king,  he  did  certain 
acts,  stated  in  the  indictirent,  which  acts  are 
alleged  to  have  an  immediate  view  o(  depos- 
ing the  king ;  and  from  that  immediate  view 
of  deposing  the  king,  you  are  desired  to  infer,, 
that  the  ultimate  object  was  to  accomplbh 
the  king's  death. 

This  indictment  is  founded  upon  tlie  statute 
pf  Edward  the  third,  upon  which  my  learned 
friend  argued  very  ably  and  elaborately.  You 
observe  that,  before  this  statute,  different  opi- 
nions had  been  entertained  as  to  what  was, 
and  what  was  not  treason;  and  men  hadl 
been  drawn  into  the  penalties  of  treasoiu 
without  suspecting  that  they  had  incurred 
them. 

The  statute  recites,  •*  that  divers  opinions 
had  been  entertained  in  what  case  treason 
shall  be  said,  and  in  what  not ;  and  therefore 
the  king,  at  the  request  of  the  Lords,  and  of 
the  Commons,  makes  a  declaration  of  what 
shall  be  treason;  thatisiosay;  when  a  man 
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doth  eompaib  or  imagine  tlie  death  of  ou^ 
lord  the  king,  or  our  lady  his  que^n,  or  of 
tbeh  Mehi  son  and  hfetr,  and  thereof  be 
pbvably  attainted  of  open  deed  by  the  peopiii 
of  their  condition,  it  ia  to  be  underatood  tnat 
in  that  case  it  ought  to  be  judged  tr^asony" 
that  is,  high  treason. 

Then  the  Matute  go«8  on  tdth  a  declaration 
that  nothinjg  but  that,  which  is  precisely  ei- 
pressed  ancrspecl6ed  in  the  statute^  shall  be 
treason : — **  And  because  that  many  other 
like  cases  of  tredison  may  hapfwn  ih  time  to 
eome,  which  a  man  cannot  thlnlc  nor  declaim 
at  this  present  timift^  it  is  accoi^ed,  that  if  any 
4tbtT  case,  suoposed  treason,  whith  is  not 
ihove  specified,  doth  happen  before  any 
justices^  the  justices  shall  tarry,  without  any 
coing  to  iudgment  of  the  treason,  till  the 
Zmse  be  showed  and  declared  before  the  king 
and  his  parfiament*  whether  it  ought  to  be 
judKed  treason  or  other  felony  .** 

You  hate  then  the  indictment  stitmft  these 
^oints^  which  you  are  to  Consider,  whether 
th^  prisoner  compassed  the  king^s  death,  and 
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wtiether  he  committed  these  acts  with  an 
intent  Imihediately  to  depose  thi  king,  and 
idtimately  to  accomplish  his  death.  Th« 
main  charge  is,  that  he  compassed  the  kine*s 
death.  This  is  the  only  treason,  presented  by 
the  indictment,  to  your  inauhy ;  and  this  is  tfatt 
only  form  in  which  it  could  have  been  legally 
stated  in  the  indictment,  since  the  statute  of 
the  95th  of  Edward  Srd ;  if  this  indictment  had 
▼aried  from  the  statute  in  chargii^  atiy  thing 
as  treason  which  the  statute  ooes  not  make 
i»,  it  would  be  errotieons :  if  fbrmer  indict- 
ments, from  the  time  of  passing  the  statute 
to  the  present,  had  varied  from  it)  without 
being  noticed,  that  would  not  alter  the  law 
upon  the  subject,  because  in  cases  arising 
upon  a  statute,  no  established  form  of  legu 
proceedings  can  control  the  statute,  but  must 
ve  corrected  by  it. 

In  this  case,  however,  the  form  of  the  in- 
dictment and  the  statute  go  hand  in  hand  * 
it  appears  from  each  that  nothing  shall  be 
troason  (nothing,  at  l^ast,  necessary  to  bO 
considered  upon  the  present  occasion),  except 
the  compassing  the  king's  death.  You  will 
observe  the  statute  says  likewise,  that  the 
party  must  be  "  provably  attaUitnl  of  open 
deed  by  the  people  of  his  condition.''  Now, 
4spon  this  statute,  lord  Coke,  who  was  one  of 
the  most  learnnl  lawyers  that  has  ever  lived, 
has  commented,  and  I  shall  take  the  liberty 
-ahortiy  of  stating  his  comment,  at  least  that 
{>articutar  part  of  it^  beclLuse  that  will  point 
tnX  to  yeu  how  careful  the  law  is,  and  how 
carefnl  all  writers  upon  the  law  are,  to  guard 
j^idges  isA  juries  against  fever  extending  this 
statute;  it  points  out  the  method  you  ought 
to  use  in  mv^sligatihg  the  charge  brought 
against  the  prisoner,  and  therefore  I  trust  it 
Vill  not  be  thouglit  useless  if  I  state  it  to  you. 
The  treason  chained  is,  you  sfee,  a  compassing 
the  king's  death ;  there  must  be  in  the  mind 
df  the  prisoner  ah   intention  to  f^fect  the 


king's  detthi  but  that  most  be  ptoved  to  a 
jury  by  his  acts,  and  on  that  part  of  the  sta- 
tute in  which  the  legislature  says,  *'  that  the 
party  shall  be  provably  attainted  of  open 
deed  by  the  people  of  their  condition,*'  lord 
Coke  nas  thus  commented.  Gentlemen, 
wliere  your  recollection  coes  to  the  argimient 
of  Mr.  Erskine,  which  p&ssbd  some  time  a^, 
I  am  sure  you  will  regret  that  I  should  repeat 
it,  but  1  Will  only  endeavour  to  bring  back 
those  things  which  may  have  escaped  you. 

Lord  Coke  says,  fs  tnse.  IS.)  «'  In  this 
branch  fbur  things  are  to  be  observed.  First, 
this  word  prtnMyy  that  is,  upon  direct,  ma- 
nifest proof,  not  Opon  conjectural  presump^ 
tions,  or  inferences, -or  strains  of  wit,  but 
upon  good  and  sufficient  proof;  .  and  herein 
the  anverb  (provablement)  phjvably  hath  a 
great  foree,  and  sieniheth  a  direct  and  plain 
proof,  which  word  the  King,  the  Lords  and 
Commons  in  parliament  did  use,  for  that  the 
offence  was  so  neinous,  and  was  so  heavily 
and  ^  severely  punished,  as  none  other  the 
like,  attd  therefore  the  offender  must  pravalffy 
be  attainted,  which  words  are  as  forcible  as 
Ujk>h  direct  and  manifest  proof.  N6te,  th^ 
word  is  not  prcbabfy,  for  then  conmune  nrgu^ 
mtnhtm  might  have  served,  but  the  woid  is 
ptatahhf  be  attainted." 

This  you  see,  gentlemen,  is  ten  exhortation 
to  you  who  are  to  find  whether  the  prisoner  is 
or  is  not  guilty ;  that  you  do  not  find  hlih 
guilty,  without  plain,  direct,  and  manifest 
proofs this  is  the  proof  which  the  legislature 
requires  for  the  pmpose  of  finng  this  crime 
upon  the  prisoner ;  this  is  the  proof  which  of 
course  you,  who  are  the  jury  to  try  his  guilt  or 
innocence,  must  be  satisfied  has  been  given 
in  the  cause,  before  you  can  find  him  guilty. 
Gentlemen,   I  will   trouble   you  farther, 
merely  wilh  a  statement  of  the  way  in  which 
judges  who  have  had  to  try  causes  upon  this 
statute,  have  laid  down  the  law  to  the  jury. 
I  sliall  then  have  stated  to  you  the  indictment 
— the  statute  upon  which  it  is  foimded,  the 
constniction  of  one  of  the  most  learned  law- 
yers  who  ever  lived  uj^n  that  statute,  and  the 
acting  of  one  of  the  most  learned  judges  who 
has  ever  adorned  the  bench  (I  speak  of  lord 
chief  justice  Pemberton)*  when  he  sat  on  the 
trial  of  lord  Russell,  who  was  charged  with  an 
offence  of  the  same  sort  as  that  with  which 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar  now  stands  charged. 

Toe  doctrine  contained  iii  that  trial  Is,  I 
suppose,  law,  because  I  have  heard  the  tnal 
alliRled  to  in  court,  and  not  from  the  bar,  but 
from  the  bench,  I  have  heard  the  summing 
tip  of  lord  chief  justice  Pemberton,  who  trieu 
lord  Russell^  alluded  to,  as  cohtiuning  the 
law  of  the  land  upon  the  subject  of  treason. 

My  lord  Russell  was  tried  upon  this  statute, 
artd  the  indictment  charged  him  with  com- 
passing the  king's  death,  the  overt-act  was, 
that  "to  fidfil  and  perfect  the  said  most  hor^ 


•  See  the  botes  in  Vol.  8,  p.  S45,  and  Vol. 
9;  p.  680  of  this  OiUectioO, 
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rible  treason  im4  tnutorous  coropa«iiQ£9> 
imnRinationa,  una  purposes  aforesaid,  be,  tbe 
saidwilHam  Russell,  together  with  other  false 
traitors,  maliciously,  trutorous]y,  and  advi- 
sedly between  themselves,  and  with  divers 
other  trvtors  to  the  jurors  unknown,  did 
meet  together,  consult,  agree,  and  conclude 
insurrection  and  rebellion  against  our  sove- 
reign lord  the  king  within  this  kingdom  of 
England,  to  move  and  stir  up,  ^nd  the  guard* 
for  the  preservation  of  the  person  of  our  said 
lord  the  kins  to  seize  and  destroy,  a^unat  the 
duty  of  his  allegiance/'* 

So  you  see  the  charge  in  that  indictment 
was,  that  lord  HusselT  had  compassed  the 
king's  death,  and  to  effect  that  treason,  had 
conspired  to  raise  insurrection  and  rebellioi^ 
against  the  king,  and  to  seise  the  euards  ap- 
pointed for  the  preservation  of  the  king's  pc^ 
son.    The  evidence  given  in  that  case  went 
certainly  to  show,  if  it  went  to  show  any  things 
that  lord  Russell  had  conspired  to  nose  insur- 
rection and  rebellion  in  the  kingdom,  and  to 
aeice  the  king's  guards,  and  yet  lord  chief 
justice  Pemberton  m  summing  up  (I  state  this 
to  show  what  is  the  matter  for  you  to  inquire 
into  in  this  case)  does  not  tell  the  jury  that 
the  point  for  them  to  ooQsider  i^,  whether  the 
prisoner  had  conspired  to  •raise  insuneeUon 
and  rebellion  against  the  peraon  of  the  kinff ; 
%nd  if  they  found  that,  tney  must  find  tBe 
prisoner,  guilty ;   but  he  tells  them  thia-^ 
**  now  the  question  before  you  will  be,  whe* 
ther  upon  this  whole  matter  you  do  bdieve" 
— ^not  that  lord  Russell  had  raised  insurrec- 
tion and  rebellion  against  the  king,   but 
**  whether  you  do  beBeve  my  lord  ftusseU 
had  any  design  upon  the  kin^s  life,  to  destroy 
the  king,  or  take  away  his  life ;" — ^that  is  the 
charge  which  my  lord  chief  justice  Pember- 
ton gives  to  the  jury  who  tried  loid  Russell, 
and  no  man  ever  complained  that  the  trial  of 
lord  Russell   was  not  sufficiently  severe-— 
**  that  (he  says)  is  the  material  part  here ,  it  is 
used  and  given  you  by  the  king's  counsel  as 
an  evidence  of  tbu,  that  he  did  conspire  to 
raise  an  insurrection,  and  to  cause  a  rising  of 
the  people  to  make  as  it  were,  a  rebellion 
within  the  nation,  and  to  surprise  the  king's 
guards,  which,  say  they,  can  have  no  other 
end  but  to  seise  and  destroy  the  king." 

So  that  lord  chief  justice  Pemberton  puts  it 
to  the  jury,  that  though  they  believed  these 
facts,  yet  from  these  facts  they  were  to  coU 
lect  whether  the  prisoner  had,  or  had  not,  a 
design  upon  the  king's  life,  for  if  he  had  not, 
they  could  not  find  him  guilty;  if  that  had 
not  been  his  opinion  of  the  law  upon  this 
subject,  he  would  not  have  put  it  to  them  to 
say  whether  lord  Russell  by  this  means  meant 
to  accomplish  the  king^s  death,  but  would 
have  put  it— do  you  believe  he  conspired  to 
raise  an  insurrection  and  rebellion  against 
the  person  of  the  king?  if  you  believe  that, 

h  ,  ■  I  . _  ■ 
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ti  beUeve  enough ;  he  doe9  not  say  th%i-- 
e  says  they  put  this  to  you  as  an  evidence 
that  he  m?ant  t9  seize  and  destroy  the  kin||, 
and  he  goes  on  to  say — ^*  it  is  a  great  evi- 
dence?"— but  it  is  only  an  evidence— (*'  if  my 
lord  Russell  did  design  to  seize  t'ho  king*8 
guards,  and  make  an  insurrection  in  the  king- 
aom)  of  a  design  to  surprise  the  king's  perr 
son.  It  must  be  left  to  you  upon  the  whole 
matter-*you  have  npt  evidence  in  thia  case, 
as  there  was  in  the  other  mattov  that  was 
tried  in  the  momipg,  or  yesterday,  agiansi 
the  conspirators  to  kill  the  king  at  the 
Rye." 

Gentlemen*  I  should  tell  you  Aftt  either  99 
that  same  morning,  or  the  day  before,  som# 
o^er  prisonera  hadbeen  tri^  ^dr  being  accnmr 
plices  in  the  Rye-house  plot,  and  i^  part  oi 
that  plot  was  not  oply  to  raose.  an  inaurrect^a 
against  the  king,  buf  to  seize  his  pegsfkn,  anf 
murder  him;  therefore  lord   chief  justice 
Pemberton  aays^'^  you  have  not  ovidenee  is 
this  case,  as  there  was  in  the  other  matlnr 
that  was  tried  in  the  morning,  or  yeateivbo^ 
against  the  conspimtors  to  kiU  the  Inng  aA  W 
^yo.   There  waa  aLdirectcvidenoectf  %  emir- 
suit  to  kill  the  king;  that  is  aot  gi^A  jran 
in  this  case ;  this  is  an  act  of  eontriving  #. 
rebellion,  and  an  in8urrectk>n  mtltfm  th# 
kingdom,  to  sei^e  his  guaids,  whicK  is  ui^ed 
an  an  evdenef,  and  surely  is  ifi(  ilielf /iM^  cvjr 
(itffice  to  aeiae  and  dealroy  the  king.'*   I^tha^ 
lord  chief  justice  Femberton,  pi^  it  to  Hm 
juiy  that  these  facts  are  strong  evidence^  oi 
that  which  they  are  to  inquive  inta»  ^m^J^ 
a  oompaasinp  the  king's  death,  but  he  y»^  U 
tq  them  as  tne  cvidow*  and  diatinguishea  tjip 
ease  from  the  oases  in  the  morning,  whefe  4it 
design  waa,  Xq  seise  and  destroy  tiia  king- 
Where  ia  tho  n^ed  of  that  distinction,  if  conr 
spiring  to  raise  rebellion  aoainst  the  km(  b^ 
as  is  now  eont^nded  by  the  oqimse)  for  tht 
crown,  conduaiyi^y  and  directly  treason  i» 
itself  f    He  goes  on  tq  say,  '^  upon  this  wholf 
matter  this  is  lef^  to  you;  if  you  belies  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  to  have  cwtpind  IM  <^^ 
gf  tkc  kingf  and  i»  orthr  to  Mot  to  have  bad 
those  consults  that  those  witnesses  speak  q( 
then  you  must  find  him  guilty  of  this  ti:eafipii 
that  is  laid  to  his  charge,"^— that  is,  if  you 
find  that  he  conspired  tne  death  of  the  kins  i 
but  iinless  you  draw  that  conclusion  Grom  ihe 
other  evidence  in  the  cause,  you  cannqt  find 
him  guilty;  this  is  lord  chief  justice  Temberr 
ton's  summing  up  to  the  jury;  and  yet  he  is 
complained  of  by  the  friends  of  brd  Russ^lli 
as  having  d^t  too  hardly  with  him  i  theror 
fore  I  thmk  it  cannot  be  imputed  to  him  thf^t- 
he  did  this  in  any  fi^vour  to  the  prisoner— ho 
states  the  point  for  the  jury  to  be,  whether 
th^  think  that  the  prisoner  conapioed  to  put 
the  king  to  death.    1  admit  that  undeu  mai^F 
circimistances,  a  jury  ought  to  dptw  thai  C|on? 


■^rr 
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elusion,  but  it  is  always  a  question  whether 
they  will  draw  that  conclusiooy  or  not.    I 
think  upon  much  consideration  of  the  qiies- 
tion,  not   only  that    the  existence    of  the 
overt-act  is  for  the  jury,  but  that  it  is  also 
for    them   to    6nd    whether    the  overt-act 
was  committed  in  the  prosecution  of  that 
design  upon  the  king's  hfe,  which  mubt  he 
statra  in  the  indictment;  not  onlv  does  this 
appear  to  be  the  opinion  of  lord  cnief  justice 
,    Pemberton,  but  of  sir  George  Treby.  who  was 
then  recorder  of  London,  and  who  aiterwards 
was  lord  chief  justice  of  the  Common  Ple;is. 
Lord  Hubsell  was  found  guilty — the  jury  did 
find  from  the  ^ts  laid  before  Ihem,  m»m  his 
conspiring  to  raise  an  insurrection  a^^ainst  the 
person  of  the  king,  and  more  than  that  from 
his  design  to  sciie  those  very  guards  that  are 
appointed  for  the  protection  of  the  king's 
person,  that  he  did  conspire  the  death  of  uie 
king;  and  I  cannot  say  it  was  an  unreasonable 
conclusion.    You  shall  hear  whether  this  is 
mn  inaccurate  expression  of  lord  chief  justice 
JPemberton's,  or  whether  it  was  generally  con- 
sidered then  as  the  law.    Lord  Russell  afier- 
wardsy  when  he  was  brought  up-  for  judg- 
menly*  desires  to  have  the  indictment  rrad  to 
him.    When  he  hears  the  charge  a^nst  him 
of  compassine  and  conspiring  the  kine's  death 
—ht  starts— ne  says,  **  hold^  I  thought  I  had 
not  been  charged  m  the  indictment  of  com- 
Manng  and  conspirins  the  death  of  the  king.'' 
The  attomey-general  says,  **  ves,  my  lord, 
you  are."    Then  he  says  to  the  recorder-^ 
« I  appeal  to  you  and  the  Court,  even  if  all  the 
witnesses  have  sworn  be  true,  whether  I  am 
taiilty  within  the  statute  of  Edward  3d,  there 
naving  been  an  evidence  of  a  conspiracy  to 
levy  war,  but  no  evidence  of  an  intention  to 
kill  the  king;   and  therefore  I  think  truly 
judj:aiieot  ought  not  to  pass  upon  me  for  con- 
spinng  the  death  of  the  kins,  of  which  there 
was  no  proof  by  any  one  witness."    That  is 
only  lord  Russell's  argument— how  is    he 
answered  by  sir  George  Treby  ?  he  does  not 
say,  what  vou  state  to  have  been  sworn  to 
by  some  or  the  witnesses  is  treason,  but  he 
says — **  that  was  an  exception  proper  (and  as 
I  think  you  did  make  it)  before  the  verdict, 
whether  the  evidence  does  amount  to  prove 
the  charge ;  that  is  proper  to  be  observed  to 
the  jury ;"— Sir  George  Treby  then  agr^s 
with  the  chief  justice,  that  it  was  for  the  jury 
to  determine  whether  the  evidence  of  con- 
spiring to  raise  an  insurrection  and  rebellion 
in  the  Kingdom,  and  to  seize  the  king's  guard, 
does  or  does  not  prove  a  compassing  of  the 
king's  death ;  he  admits  that  it  is  not  treason 
in  law,  but  it  tnay  be  evidence  of  compassing 
the  king's  death;  if  the  jury  think  proper  to 
draw  that  conclu!»ion.    He  goes  on— '^  for  if 
the  evidence  comes  short  of  the  indictment, 
they  cannot  6nd  it  to  be  a  true  charge,  but 
when  the  jury  has  found  it,  their  verdict  does 
pass  for  the  truth — we  are  bound  by  the  vcr- 
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diet  as  well  at  your  lortlship.  We  are  to  go 
by  what  the  jury  have  found,  not  by  the  evi- 
dence that  was  laid  before  them." 

So,  you  see,  it  is  plain,  in  this  case  from 
the  direction  given  by  lord  chief  juHice  Pem- 
berton,  in  summing  up;  and  from  the  reca* 
pitulation  of  that  summing  up,  if  I  may  so  oUI 
It,  by  sir  George  Treby,  when  lord  Hussell 
was  brought  up  for  judgment,  that  the  point 
for  the  jury  is,  whether  the  overt  act,  laid  in 
the  sul>sequent  part  of  the  indictment,  proves 
the  treason  laid  in  the  former  part  of  the  in- 
dictment, namely,  the  compassine  the  king's 
death  I  never  will  stand  up  to  con  lend  that 
there  are  not  many  acU  of  this  sort  stated  in 
my  lord  Rus«>eirs  case,  from  which  an  honest 
jury  ought  always  to  find  that  the  prisoner 
dill  compass  the  king's  death.  I  think  there 
was  in  that  case,  supposing  the  fact  to  be 
proved  that  he  meant  to  raise  insurrection  and 
rebellion  in  the  state  against  the  king,  and 
that  he  meant  to  seize  the  ruards  of  the  king^ 
I  think  that  was  strong  evidence  to  go  to  the 
lury,  that  his  attempt  aimed  at  the  king's 
ife,  and  I  cannot  blamo  them  for  finding  the 
verdict  that  they  dkl ;  yet  still  it  was  with 
them. 

Gentlemen,  having  stated  what  I  conceive 
to  be  the  law  upon  this  subject,  and  arising 
from  that  what  the  points  are  for  your  consi- 
deration, I  will  state  to  you  now  the  cbarse, 
which  has  been  attempted  in  evidence,  to  be 
broneht  against  the  prisoner ;  I  have  stated 
it  before,  but  in  order  to  render  myself  intel- 
ligible, I  will  shortly  repeat  it— it  is,  **  that 
he  conspired  to  procure  a  convention,"  wliicb 
convention,  when  met,  was  to  overturn  the 

government,  to  depose  the  king,  and  to  put 
im  to  death.  To  a  certain  point  we  are 
agreed — we  agree  that  he  did  hold  consulta- 
tions for  the  ptu-pose  of  calling  a  conven- 
tion— ^the  point  upon  which  we  differ  is  the 
purpose  for  which  tluit  convention  was  to  be 
called ;  and  it  is  for  my  learned  friends  who 
are  of  counsel  for  the  crown,  before  they  cslir 
bring  this  charee  home  upon  the  prisoner  to 
prove  one  or  other  of  these  two  things,  either 
that  a  convention  cannot  be  called  for  any 
other  but  treasonable  purposes,  or  to  prove, 
in  fact,  that  this  convention  was  called  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  the  deposition  of  the 
king,  and  thereby  his  death  :  they  must  prove 
one  or  other  of  these  two  things.  Now  the 
first  it  is  impossible  to  prove — to  assert  that  a 
convention,  or  meeting  of  delegates  from  dif- 
ferent sets  of  people,  cannot  be  called  toge- 
ther but  for  treasonable  purposes^  would  oe 
absurd,  and  no  such  thing  can  pass  from  the 
mouth  of  either  of  my  friends.  You  have 
heard  of  many,  many  conventions  that  have 
been  called ;  there  were  two  conventions  in 
Scotland,  they  were  not  proved  indeed,  but 
witnesses  did  speak  of  them,  and  their  legal* 
ity  was  never  questioned. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  JByrew— Is  it  very  Air  to 
allude  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Gi66f^— I  allude  to  them  merely  aft 
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showing  thtt  coiiTentions  may  be  called  for 
kwfol  purposes. 

Then  the  next  thing  to  be  con«derefl  is, 
vbether  the  attorney-general  has  proved  that 
this  convention  was  called  for  thai  specific  un- 
lawful purpose  which  he  has  stated,  namely, 
to  depose  the  king  (for  that  is  the  gist  of  the 
cause)  and  thereby  to  compass  his  death — 
they  undertake  to  prove  tnis;   we,  on  the 
other  hand,  sav,  that  the  convention   wasi 
meant  to  be  called  for  lawful  purposes  ;-~we 
say  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  and  those 
with  whom  he  acted,  believed  that  corruption 
had  found  its  way  into  the  state,  and  was 
making  large  strides  in  it;  that  he  believed 
this  corruption  was  occasioned,   encreased, 
and  continued  bv  the  long  duration  of  parlia- 
ments, and  ^y  the  uneqiud  representation  of 
the  people  in  the  House  of  Commons;  that  if 
these  defects  could  be  reformed,  all  would  be 
well ;  he  knew,  and  they  knew,  that  a  petition 
to  parliament  would  not  produce  the  end 
which  they  wished  to  procure,  because  many 
of  their  petitions  had  been,  I  may  almost  say 
oontumeliously,  rejected ;  they  thought^  there- 
fore, that  it  lay  upon  them,  as  good  citizens, 
to  find  some  other  means  by  which  they 
might  effect  what  they  conceiv^  to  be  a  law- 
Ail  purpose;  and  they  believed  that  if  the 
seneral  opinion  of  the  people  was  fot  this  re- 
form, ana  if  that  general  opinion  could  be 
made  known  to  parTiament,  that  parliament, 
though  it  bad  rejected  the  separate  petitions 
of  individuals,  would  yet  attend  to  the  general 
opinion  properly  conveyed  to  them ;  they  saw 
no  other  way  of  conveying  this  opinion  to 
parliament,  but  by  calling  together  a  conven- 
tion of  delegates  sent  from  different  parts  of 
the  country,  by  the  voice  of  which  delegates 
they  might  first  collect  whether  this  was,  or 
was  not,  the  general  wish  of  the  people,  and 
if  it  was  so,  that  they  might  by  the  same 
▼oice  communicate  this  general  wish  to  par- 
liament   This  thev  professed,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  the  language  of  their 
resolutions  imports. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  gentlemen  who  are 
of  counsel  for  the  crown  say  that  all  this  was 
mere  pretext — ^you  did  not  think  that  there 
was  corruption  in  the  state;  you  did  not 
think  that  that  corruption  arose  from  the  un- 
equal representation  of  the  people  in  the 
House  ot  CoAimons.  and  the  lone  duration  of 
parliament ;  you  did  not  think  that  this  re> 
form,  which  you  speak  of,  would  produce  a 
remedy — you  had  other  views,  and  we  take 


by  means  of  this  convention,  it  is  impossible 
that^ou  can  find  him  guilty  of  the  charge 
that  IS  now  brought  against  bim. 

Gentlemen^  there  are  two  parts  of  the  propo- 
sition which,  in  point  of  fact,  the  counsel  for 
the  crown  feel  it  necessary  to  make  out.    In 
the  first  place,  they  say  we  will  prove  there 
was  a  general  plot  in  the  kingdom  for  effect- 
ing this  purpose,  that  is  for  efiecting  the  de- 
position of  the  king.    In  the  next  place,  we 
will  prove  that  the  prisoner,  with  others,  was 
an  actor  in  this  plot,  and  is  implicated  in  the 
crime  in  which  they  are  atl  implicated.    Now 
you  will  recollect  that  for  the  sake  of  making 
out  that  first  part  of  their  proposition,  which 
brines  no  guut  to  the  mind  of  the  prisoner — 
which  shows  no  intention  ofhis  to  bring  about 
that  which  is  imputed  to  the  others ;  they  have 
not  only  called  many  members  of  all  these 
societies,  but  have  proved  every  thing  that 
ever  was  done  or  declared  by  any  member 
either  of  the  Constitutional  Society,  the  Cor- 
responding Society,  or  any  members  of  any 
other  society  that   ever  corresponded   with 
either  of  these  societies ;  that  they  say  is  for 
the  purpose  of  proving  the  general  plot.    This 
would  not  be  evidence  as  against  ttie  prisoner 
individually,  but  this  it  is  necessary  for  them 
to  go  through,  in  order  to  make  out  the  first 
part  of  their  proposition,  that  there  did  really 
exist  a  general  plot  in  the  kingdom,  for  the 
purpose  of  deposing  the  king,  and  afterwards 
they  endeavour  to  snow  you  that  the  prisoner 
was  concerned  in  that  plot ;  this  you  see  does 
not  touch  the  prisoner,  without  proo  f that  he  was 
concerned  in  what  they  call  tne  general  plot. 

Now,  gentlemen,  this  certainly  does  lay  us 
under  considerable  hardships.  I  told  you  be- 
fore, and  I  am  sure  you  will  afterwards  bear 
from  his  lordship  that  nothing  of  this  species 
of  evidence,  which  is  not  brought  home  per- 
sonally to  the  prisoner,  ought  to  affect  nim 
personally ;  that  it  goes  only  to  prove  the 
existence  of  a  plot,  and  yet  how  difficult  is  it 
for  us  who  stand  as  counsel  for  the  prisoner ; 
how  difficult  for  you  who  are  the  arbiters  of 
his  fate ;  how  dimcult  for  the  Court,  who  yet 
will  do  it  better  than  either  of  us  can,  to  dis- 
tingiiish  the  separate  parts  of  this  evidence,  to 
say  what  tends  only  to  prove  the  general  plot, 
and  what  to  affect  the  prisoner  personally ! 

The  difficulty  upon  us  is  insuperable,  not 
firom  the  nature  of^  the  thing,  but  from  the 
extent  of  the  evklence  into  which  we  were 
carried ;  for  I  declare  that,  with  aU  the  dili- 
gence which  I  have  been  able  to  use,  and 
wiUi  all  the  time  which  the  indulgence  of  the 


upon  ourselves  to  prove  that  you  had  them. 

Certainly  it  does  lie  upon  them  to  prove  these  .  Court  has  granted  me,  I  feel  it  utterly  impos- 
other  purposes ;  and  as  the  language  of  our  sible,  in  my  own  mind, to  separate  them,  and^ 
resolutions  imports  that  our  intentions  were .  therefore,  it  is  inmossible  for  me  to  state 
innocent,  unless  they  can  show  firom  positive  !  where  the  line  or  distinction  lies.  If  my 
and  direct  proof,  from  that  plain,  direct,  and    learned  friends,  who  conducted  the  prosecu- 


manifest  evidence  which  lord  Coke  says  is 
necessary  in  all  cases  of  treason,  that  the  pri- 
soner, and  those  with  whom  he  was  concerned, 
did  endeavour  to  bring  about  a  revolution  in 
the  state,  and  hurl  the  king  from  his  throne 
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tion,  had  first  finished  their  general  evidence, 
and  had  then  gone  to  that  which  was  tat 
bring  it  home  to  the  prisoner,  we  might  to  a 
certain  degree  have  been  able  to  distinguish 
it,  but  as  the  ease  is  they  have  jumbled  alt 
4C 
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together,  aometiffles  a  piece  of  evidenee  b 
oncred  to  the  general  plot,  then  •ftmMhSng 
that  affects  the  prisoner  succeeds  it;  some- 
times a  man  from  Sheffield,  sometimes  a  man 
from  one  society,  sometimes  from  another, 
sometimes  a  letter  produced  from  one  of  the 
societies,  sometimes  from  another,  and  some- 
times from  a  third.  I  find  it  utterly  impossible, 
in  my  own  mind,  so  to  separate  them  as  to 
lav  before  you  any  plain  line  of  distinction 
which  you  could  safely  pursue.  I  must  con- 
tent myself,  therefore,  with  stating  eeneiall^ 
what  appears  to  me  the  tendency  of  the  evi- 
dence by  which  they  have  endeavoured  to 
show  that  there  existed  thu  general  plot,  and 
also  that  the  prisoner  was  concerned  in  it 
In  the  first  place  numberless  papers  have  been 

I>roduced  to  you,  in  which  you  find  verr  vio- 
ent  and  very  improper  expressions  ana  reso- 
lutions.   I  admit  that  they  arc  highly  repre- 
hensible ;  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  whetner  they 
are,  or  are  not  criminal,  because  it  is  not  mv 
dutv  at  present  to  contend  whether  they  fall 
unoer  anv  crime  but  that  of  high  treason ;  but 
it  is  the  duty  of  my  learned  fnends  to  point 
out  that  any  of  these  resolutions,  picked  firom 
the  monstrous  chaos  of  papers,  that  they 
have  produced  on  this  occasion,  amount  to  an 
act  of^hi^h  treason.    The  point  you  have  to 
try  in  this  case,  is  whether  they  amount  to  an 
act  which  had  for  its  object  to  depose  the 
king,  and  thereby  to  destroy  him.    That  the 
expressions  are  improper,  neither  my  learned 
friend  nor  I  ever  would  deny ;  ctrtauly  they 
are  highly  so— no  man  of  sense— no  man  of 
reason — no  man  of  decency  would  stand  up  to 
defend  all  these  resolutions,  or  to  defend  ex- 
pressions that  are  to  be  found  in  many  of  the 
papers,  but  they  are  not  high  treason,  and 
that  is  the  question  tliat  you  have  to  try ; 
they  may  show  an  indecent  and  irritated  dis- 
position in  the  minds  of  those  who  wrote 
them;  but  they  do  not  brine  home  to  the 
prisoner  that  guilt  of  which  ne  is  now  ac- 
cused, that  of  conspiring  with  others  to  sub- 
vert the  state  and  depose  the  king,  and  there- 
by to  efiect  his  death. 

If  we  are  to  consider  these  papers,  let  us 
take  them  all ;  let  that  which  makes  for  the 
prisoner  be  taken,  as  well  as  that  which 
makes  against  him;  the  counsel  for  the 
crown  say  that  the  prisoner  had  no  intention 
to  bring  about  annual  parliaments  and  uni- 
versal suffrage,  that  it  is  all  a  pretence. 

Gentlemen,  look  at  the  papers  which  will 
be  summed  up  by  my  lord,  when  the  solicitor 
general  has  gone  through  his  reply,  and  you 
will  find  them  full  of  these  deckiations ;  you 
will  find  the  complaint  is  of  the  corruption  of 
the  present  House  of  Commons;  you  will 
find  that  the  cause  of  that  complaint  u  always 
stated  to  be  the  partial  representation  of  toe 
people  in  that  House ;  you  will  find  that  the 
ol)jects  sought  by  the  prisoner,  and  those  with 
whom  he  acted,  were  annual  parliaments  and 
universal  suffrage,  folly  I  think,  and  I  daie 
aay  you  think  s(^-*but  yet  it  is  the  ej;pressk>n 


and  opinion  of  many  people  wiser  than  he  (I 
would  not  have  used  these  expressions  if  the 
noble  duke  had  not  left  the  court)— it  does,  I 
say,  appear  to  me  folly,  but  then  when  thoM 
opinions  are  thus  promulgated,  that  which  b 
folly  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  find  its 
way  into  the  mind  of  a  shoe-maker. 
Another  topic  which  was  urged  upon  the 

5risoner  strongly,  in  the  opening,  was,  that 
''nnch  tema  were  continually  used  in  the  re- 
solutions ;  and  therefore  it  was  supposed  that 
Mr.  Hardy  and  those  with  whom  he  acted^ 
wished  to  introduce  into  this  country,  all  that 
anarchy  which  had  been  produced  in  France, 
by  those  who  use  the  same  terms. — ^I  kave 
you  to  judge  how  material  that  observation  is 
^inst  the  prisoner,  when  I  state  to  jou, 
that  we,  meaning  to  have  proved  the  oricm  off 
one  of  these  term^,  in  order  to  show  that  it 
was  not  derived  from  the  French,  wese  told 
that  the  evidence  was  inadmissible ;  that  it 
signified  nothing  to  the  cause,  whether  it  was 
derived  from  the  French,  or  the  Scots,  because 
it  was  no  part  of  your  business  to  collect, 
from  wordSf  whether  the  prisoner  is  guilty,  or 
not,  of  a  fact  charged  upon  him;  thereuMie 
you  may  dismiss  from  your  minds  all  obser* 
vation  upon  the  use  of  terms,  when  we  were 
ready  to  prov^,  that  a  term  tliey  call  a  French 
one  is  an  EnzUsh  one. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £yre. — If  you  mean  any 
thing  that  fell  from  the  Court  to  that  efiect,  I 
rather  think  you  misunderstood  the  Court. 

Mr.  Gibbs, — My  argument  upon  that 
subject  vras  couched  in  a  word ;— -I  said«  wa 
offer  this  evidence  to  show  that  a  convention 
was  held  in  SooUand,  before  the  time  vre  held 
this. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre.  — ^There  was  no* 
thing  said  of  those  terms  that  I  am  aware  of. 
Mr.  Gtbbt. — ^No;  that  is  my  reasoning  upon 
the  subject. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — ^Nor  was  it 
stated  that  these  terms  were  used  in  that 
convention. 

Mr.  Gi(6f.-^We  meant  to  show,  that  the 
term  **  Convention,''  which  they  insist  to  be 
of  French  origin,  is  not  so.  uentlemen,  I 
submit  to  you,  that  my  argument  upon  this 
subject  is  a  fair  one,  and  a  conclusive  one ; 
either  the  use  of  French  terms  is  or  is  not 
material  in  this  case,  and  is,  or  is  not  to  be 
argued  upon*— If  it  is  to  be  arsued  in  this 
case,  that  we  approved  of  French  prinuplesi 
because  we  have  used  French  terms,  then  i 
insist,  that  it  is  competent  to  me  to  show, 
that  a  term  which  we  have  used,  and  which 
they  have  said  to  be  French,  is  English,  or  is 
Scotch,  because  thereby  I  jget  rid  oi  the  prea* 
sure  of  that  tenn,— If  on  the  other  hand,  it  be 
not  open  to  me  to  show,  that  terms  which  ara 
used  by  the  prisoner,  and  those  with  whom 
he  acted,  ana  that  are  said  to  be  French,  aro 
English  or  are  Scotch,  then  I  am  sure  it  caniMit 
be  open  to  gentlemen,  on  the  other  side,  to 
contend,  that  we  are  to  be  supposed,  by  the  ose 
of  French  term^  to  haveado^ed  French  ideas, 
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liecauae  the  efiect  of  these  two  decisions 
wouM  be  tt^s,  that  the  counsel  for  the  prose- 
cution may  argue  against  the  prisoner,  from 
certain  facts,  which  tlie  prisoner,  though  he 
knows  them  to  be  false,  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted to  controvert.  This  cannot,  surely  be 
supported,  and  therefore  all  arguments  aris- 
ing from  the  use  of  French  terms,  must,  as  it 
appears  to  me  be  excluded  from  the  cause. 

Another  thing  imputed  to  us  is,  that  we 
Approve  the  French  Revolution.— Certiunly 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  and  certainly  many 
of  those  with  whom  he  acted,  did  highly  ap- 
prove of  the  French  Revolution ;— 'it  was 
bkely  that  they  should  approve  of  the  French 
Revolution,  in  its  origin,  because  they  were 
Enelishmen,  and  because  they  were  Freemen, 
mf  because  the  original  object  of  that  revo- 
lution was,  to  give  to  Siaves,the  freedom  which 
we  enjoy  here.  What  was  more  likely  to  catch 
the  ear,  to  catch  the  mind  of  an  Englishman 
than  that  a  nation^  which  had  certainly 
been  in  a  state  of  abject  slavery  for  centuries 
past,  W4S  restored  to  that  freedom  to  which 
they  were  entitled  by  nature  ?  I  know  it  will 
be  urged  asainst  me,  that,  afler  that  period 
was  past  (1  speak  of  the  origin  of  the  French 
Revolution),  after  acts  of  enormity,  of  which 
BO  rational  man  can  ajiprove,  had  taken  place 
In  France,  that  they  still  approve  generally  of 
the  French  Revolution ;  but  it  was  not  these 
acts,  but  the  revolution  in  general,  to  which 
their  apnrobation  went ;  and  supposing  that, 
under  all  the  then  existing  circumstances  in 
France,  they  had  expressed  a  general  appro- 
bation of  the  French  Revolution,  and  the 
state  of  thin^,  as  they  then  existed  in  France, 
is  it  to  be  mferred  from  thence,  that  they 
wbhed  the  same  thing  to  take  place  in  Eng- 
land f  Did  the  same  necessity  lie  upon  us  as 
upon  France?  Were  we  an  afflicted  and 
oppressed  people?  Had  we  any  reason  to 
complain  of  an  over -bearing  Nobility,  whose 
rights  were  inconsistent  with  the  general 
libertv  of  the  people }  Had  we  any  reason  to 
complain  ofthe  oppressions  of  the  Crown  or 
of  the  Royal  family  P  Do  you  find,  from  the 
beginning  lo  the  end  ofthe  evidence,  a  single 
complaint  of  that  sort  ? 

You  find,  in  many  instances,  they  speak  of 
the  king,  and  the  hereditary  nobility  of  this 
country,  as  entitled  to  reverence  and  respect. 
-»Was  it  so  in  Prance  P  Were  the  king  and 
nobility  of  that  country  entitled  to  the  rever- 
ence and  respect  of  the  subjects  of  France,  as 
the  king  and  nobility  of  this  countiy  are  en- 
titled to  the  reverence  and  respect  of  the  peo- 
ple here? — "So; — far  otherwise;  it  is  not 
therefore  to  be  supposed,  that,  because  these 
men  approved  of^the  revolution  in  France, 
they  approved  ofthe  late  acts  of  violence  that 
have  been  committed  upon  the  persons  of 
several  of  the  nobility  or  that  country :  It  is 
£ot  to  be  presumed  against  the  prisoner,  that 
he  means  to  overturn  the  government  of  this 
counti^y  and  to  bring  about  the  destruction  of 
tlie  kingi  because,  forsooth,  perinps,  with 
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a  misunderstandine  of  the  subject,  he  ha' 
expressed  an  approbation  of  the  French  Re- 
volution  even  at  a  time  when  a  more  reason- 
able man  would  not  have  done  it 

But  more  than  that,  wishes  of  union  with 
France  YM  been  expressed. — ^Why,  gentlemen, 
what  man  is  there,  who,  if  it  could  be  accom- 
plished with  safety  to  this  country,  would  not 
wish  for  an  union  with  France,  rather  than 
such  a  war  as  the  present  ?  This  was  their 
object,  as  it  will  appear  when  you  hear  the 
evidence  summed  up  by  his  lordship,  from 
what  I  remember  of  a  letter,  which  contains 
some  resolutions  addressed  from  one  society 
to  another — I  believe  the  resolution  for  ad- 
dressing the  National  Convention  uf  France ; 
— the  motive  which  actuated  them  is  stated 
there  to  be,  to  prevent  the  calamities  of  war. 
Surely,  gentlemen,  we  have  seen  enough  of 
this  war  to  conclude,  that,  if  these  calamities 
could  have  been  prevented,  it  would  have  been 
wisdom  to  have  prevented  them.  The  prisoner 
mav  have  judeea  ill  upon  that  occasion ;  those 
witn  whom  he  acted  may  have  judged  ill ; 
the  war  may  have  been  a  iust  and  necessary 
one;  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that;  but 
still  you  must  allow,  that  a  contrary  opinion 
might  have  been  entertained ;  and  if  cxper'^ 
ence  has  shown  that  the  war  was  calamitous, 
and  there  were  circumstances  existing,  at 
that  time,  from  which  it  might  possib^  be 
foreseen,  that  it  would  be  calamitous ;  if  an 
opinion  could  possibly  be  entertained,  from 
the  then  existing  facts,  that  we  might  have 
kept  out  of  the  war,  surely  you  will  not  say, 
that  the  prisoner  is  guilty  of  high  treason 
for  expressing  a  wish,  that  an  union  might 
take  place  with  France,  when  he  declares, 
that  his  reason  for  entertaining  that  wish  was, 
that  a  war  which  has  turned  out  to  be  calami- 
tous, might  be  avoided. 

The  remarks  which  have  been  made  on  the 
Address  to  the  National  Convention  are  open 
to  the  same  answer. 

Then  the  intertion  of  Roland  and  Barrere's 
speeches  is  attempted  to  be  fixed  upon  Mr. 
Hardy ;  and  mark  how  wide  he  stands  from 
it ;  there  is  a  resolution,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
society,  that  certain  speeches  in  the  French 
lanpiage,  from  a  French  newspaper,  should 
be  mserted  in  their  books,  and  tney  never  are 
inserted. 

Do  you  think,  that  that  shoemaker  under- 
stands French  ?  Do  you  think,  that  that  shoe- 
maker ever  read  the  MoniteurP  Can  you 
believe  that,  at  the  time  when  that  passed, 
he  could  have  any  idea  of  what  were 
the  contents  of  these  speeches  P  —  Not 
that  I  admit,  by  any  means,  that,  if  the 
fact  were  proved  upon  him ;  if  he  were  the 
person  who  made  that  motion,  that  it  proves 
any  thing  in  this  cause.  What  does  it 
amount  to  f  That  he  wished  to  have  commu- 
nicated to  the  members  of  this  society,  what 
the  reasons  were  upon  which  those  who  were 
desirous  of  bringing  about  that  calamitous 
event  in  Ynnce,  actM ;  if  he  thought  those 
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reasons  were  oonviodog ;  if  he  thought  they 
ought  to  be  followed  up  by  an  execution  of 
the  design ;  though  I  should  differ  from  him 
most  unquestionably,  yet  I  am  far  from 
thinking  and  I  am  sure  ^ou  will  be  far  from 
thinking,  that  it  is  to  be  mferred  finom  thence, 
that  he  compassed  the  death  of  his  own  king. 
What  has  the  state  of  France  to  do  with  Eng- 
land ?  What  were  the  grounds  of  accusation 
against  the  king  of  France  ?  A  constiuition 
had  been  received  in  tlie  country,  of  which 
the  king  was  a  part ;  the  accusation  against 
the  king  was,  that  he  had  violated  that  con- 
stitution;— perhaps  he  was  in  the  same 
situation  there,  in  which  James  the  second 
was  here. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  prisoner  might  not  be 
misguided ;  I  do  nut  say  that  those  by  wliom 
he  was  advised, or  with  whom  he  acted,  might 
not  have  misled  him ;  but  even  if  he  had  read 
the  speeches  himself,  if  he  bad  himselfentercd 
the  resolutions  on  the  book  in  EngUsb,  I  do 
insist  that  it  does  not  furnish  a  presumption 
that  he  compassed  the  death  of  the  king  of 
England.  The  circumstances  of  that  nation 
and!  this  are  widely  different— Thank  God  ! 
the  king  of  England  lives  in  the  hearts  of  his 
subjects ;  there  is  no  accusation  against  him 
that  he  has  violated  the  constitution  of  this 
country;  he  has  bv  his  public  and  pivate 
virtues  deserved  and  acquired  the  afiec trans 
of  his  subjects ;— so  I  thmk,  so  you  all  think, 
and  so  the  prisoner  thinks.  And  it  would  be 
monstrous  cruelty  to  impute  to  him  a  design 
against  the  life  of  the  king  of  England,  he- 
cause,  under  certain  circumstances,  he  wished 
to  have  published  to  a  society  of  people,  the 
reasons  upon  which  certain  persons  in  France 
thought  it  right  to  bring  theur  king  to  a  cala- 
mitous end. 

It  is  said,  that  the  prisoner,  and  those  with 
whom  he  acted,  must  have  intended  by  as- 
sembling this  convention  to  act  with  Ibrce 
Against  the  eovernment,  because,  forsooth, 
the^  had  resolved  that  they  would  no  longer 
petition  parliament  Now,  it  seems  to  me, 
that  that  resolution  naturally  preceded  the 
calling  together  such  a  convention  as  I  have 
stated  the  prisoner  intended  to  call,  and  as  I 
insist  he  miffht  leeally  call.  If  the  petitions 
of  individuals  had  obtained  from  parliament 
that>*bich  it  was  their  object  to  obtain  by 
calling  this  convention,  then  the  calling  the 
convention  would  be  unneces«^ary;  but  it  was 
because  the  petitions  of  separate  individuals 
had  been  rejected,  and  because  the  prisoner, 
and  tl)ose  with  whom  he  acted,  thought  that 
the  voice  of  the  people  mi^bt  be  raised  louder 
than  by  petitions  otindividuals,  and  that  then 
it  would  be  heard  :  it  was  for  that  reason  that 
he  meant  to  call  this  convention  ;  the  object 
of  the  convention  was,  to  petition  parliament 
in  a  different  form,  and  in  a  voice  that  was 
more  likely  to  be  heard  by  them,  in  a  voice 
which,  he  supposed,  would  be  that  of  the 
maioritv  of  the  people  of  England. 

Gentlemen,  you  heard  read  to   you  that 
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which  I  shall  faaveoocasioD  to  state  more  &! 
large  hereafter :  the  protest  of  that  great  con- 
stitutional lawyer,  lord  Camden,  together 
with  thirty-two  other  peers,  against  the  tktf^ 
tive  put  upon  a  motion  for  a  committee  to  in- 
quire into  the  expenditure  of  the  public 
money. — ^From  thencethey  might  have  learned 
that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  a  pe- 
tition from  separate  individuals  and  the  voice 
of  the  people  speaking  in  associations;  and  you 
will  learn  from  thence  likewise,  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  lord  Camden,  such  asaociationt 
were  leffal ;  mark  the  words  of  this  protest ; 
— ^^'Ana,  however  some  may  affect  to  be 
alarmeil  as  if  such  associations  tended  lo  dis- 
turb the  peace,  or  encroach  upon  the  dele- 
gated power  of  the  other  House ;  we  are  per* 
suadea  it  has  no  other  view  but  to  collect  the 
sense  of  the  people,  and  lo  inform  the  whole 
body  of  the  representatives  what  are  the  sen* 
timentsof  the  whole  body  of  their  constituents^ 
in  which  respect  their  proceedings  have  beea 
orderly,  peaceable,  and  constitutional;  and  if  it 
be  askea,  what  farther  is  to  be  done  if  these  pe- 
ti  tions  are  reiected?  the  best  answer  is,  that  the 
case  cannot  be  supposed ;  for,  although,  upon 
a  few  separate  petitions  it  may  be  fairlv  said, 
that  the  other  House  ought  not  to  be  decided 
by  a  part  only  of  their  constituents,  yet  it 
cannot  be  presumed  they  will  act  in  defiance 
of  the  united  wishes  of  the  whole  people, 
or  indeed  of  any  great  and  notorious  majority.'' 

Why  then,  gentlemen,  at\er  private  peti* 
tions  have  been  received  and  rejected,  it  ie 
lawful  for  the  people  to  associate  for  the  pui^ 
pose  of  obtaining  that  which  parliament  alone 
can  give  to  them ;  and  such  associations  are, 
(I  am  using  the  language  of  lord  Camden,  as 
great  a  constitutional  lawyer  as  ever  lived) 
such  associations  are  legal  and  constitutional; 
and  this  is  a  legal  and  constitutional  method 
of  collecting  the  voice  of  the  people,  and  of 
carrying  it  to  the  ear  of  parliament 

The  next  general  topic  of  argument  that 
was  insisted  upon  by  the  attorney-general, 
and  the  head  of  evidence  that  he  went  into 
was,  I  think,  the  proceedings  of  Mr.  Hardv, 
and  those  with  whom  he  was  concerned  m 
the  Scotch  Convention.  He  began  with  the 
instructions  that  were  given  to  the  deleeates, 
whom  they  sent  to  that  convention,  and  the 
article  which  be  relies  on  as  showing  that  the 
prisoner  is  guilty  of  the  charge  brought 
against  him,  was  the  seventh,  in  which  it  is 
stated  <*  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  people  to 
resist  any  act  of  parliament  repugnant  to  the 
original  principles  of  the  constitution,  as 
would  be  every  attempt  to  prohibit  associa« 
tions  for  the  purpose  of  reform." 

I  certainly  disagree  with  him  in  that;  I 
certainly  think  that  that  was  an  improper  re- 
solution, but  it  is  not  an  act  of  hi^h  treason  ; 
suppose  a  particular  act  of  parliament,  ob- 
noxious to  the  public,  is  resisted ;  suppose  mea 
rise  in  bodies  to  resist  it ;  suppose  they  raise 
an  insurrection  in  the  country  to  resist  it ; 
that  is  high  treason ;  but  ctnupiring  to  raise 
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an  i&aumctioii  for  tbe  purpose  of  resisting 
such  an  act  is  not  high  treaaon.r'So  the  law 
is  eipressly  stated  by  lord  chief  justice  Holt 
in  sir  John  Freind's  case,  his  words  are  ^  If 
persons  do  assemble  themselves  and  act  with 
force  in  opposition  to  some  law  which  th^ 
think  inconvenient,  and  hope  therebv  to  get  it 
repealed,  this  is  levvtng  a  war  and*  treason, 
ikimgh  pwrpoHng  and  duigmng  U  it  not  to. 
So  when  they  endeavour  in  great  numbers 
with  force  to  make  some  reformation  of  their 
own  httds,  without  pursuing  the  methods  of 
the  law,  that  is  alevjfing  war  and  treason,  M 
tkenurpoiing  and  detigmmg  it  it  not  toJ*^ 

Why  then,  gentlemen,  if  conspiring  to  raise 
an  insurrection  against  an  eibting  law,  and  to 
resist  the  operation  and  execution  of  that  law, 
be  not  hiffh  treason,  a  fortiori^  a  resolution,  to 
oppose,  if  it  shall  be  passed,  a  law  which  at 
present  has  no  eiistence,  cannot  be  high 
treason. 

The  prisoner,  Mr.  Hardy,  is  a  member  of 
the  London  Corresponding  Society;  he  and 
those  who  acted  with  him  are  only  afected  by 
the  Scotch  Convention,  as  fer  as  that  conven- 
tion acted  under  their  authority,  or  with  their 
approbation ;  as  &r  as  they  acted  under  their 
authority — they  are  not  anected  by  any  thiog 
but  this  resolution.  When  the  convention 
met  they  came  to  some  resolutions  which  I 
do  not  find  myself  interested  upon  this  occa- 
sion to  defend  any  farther  than  this,  that  they 
certainly  are  not  overt  acts  uf  high  treason ;  to 
them  the  same  answer  applies  as  applies  to 
this  resolution ;  they  do  not  amount  to  any 
conspiracy  for  the  purpose  of  raising  or  levy- 
ing a  war  against  the  king's  person;  nothine 
like  it;  and,  therefore,  though  they  are  socn 
as  a  quiet  and  reasonable  man  would  disap- 
prove, yet  they  are  not  such  as  amount  to  the 
crime  of  high  treason.  I  beg  you  always, 
gentlemen,  to  hold  it  in  ^rour  minds  that  the 
question  you  have  to  try  is,  whether  the  pri- 
soner, and  those  persons,  with  whom  he  was 
concerned,  meant  to  call  this  convention  for 
the  purpose  of  overtumine  the  government, 
and  thereby  deposing  and  destroying  Uie  kine. 
Now  you  will  not  find  throughout  the  whote 
course  of  these  proceedings  any  evidence  tes- 
tifying that  intent ;  you  will  find  strong  lan- 
guage used  in  letters  that  are  written,  very 
strong,  perhapa^strong  resolutions,  but  none 
of  theAi  amount  to  a  proof  of  the  crime  with 
which  he  is  charged;  nor  does^it  appear  to 
me,  however  criminal  they  were,  that  he 
ought  to  be  charged  with  any.  of  the  acts  of 
that  convention ;  none  of  them  were  high 
treason  undoubtedly. 

But  how  do  they  endeavour  to  fi%  them 
upon  Mr.  Hardy  and  thostf '  with  whom  he 
acted?  merely  by  showing  that  when  irritated 
at  the  fate  of  their  delegates,  whom  they  had 
sent  there,  and  at  that  which  they  were  told, 
from  high  authority,  was  a  horrid  and  unjus- 

*  See  Sir  John  Freind's  case,  anii^  Vol.  13, 
p.  61. 


tifiable  judgment  agunst  them,  they  passed* 
some-mlent,I  will  say,  indecent  resolutions 
upon  the  subject 

Something  is  due  to  the  human  mind  in 
that  state;  you  will  not  be  extreme  to  mark 
what  is  amiss  in  a  case  of  this  sort ;  you  will 
look  to  the  intention,  and  see  if  any  thing  is 

E roved  against  this  prisoner,  which  can  bring 
ome  to  his  mind  the  criminal  act  chareea 
upon  this  indictment,  and  unless  you  find' 
some  one  act  which  furnishes  plain  direct  and 
manifest  proof,  in  the  words  of  lord  Coke,  of 
a  conspirmg  to  overturn  the  government  and 
depose  the  king,  you  will  cast  out  of  your 
mmd  such  expressions  as  I  am  alluding  to, 
and  you  will  find,  however  you  may  disap- 
prove of  lUs  conduct  in  some  respects,  that  he 
IS  not  guilty  of  that  high  crime  which  is  now 
imptttM  to  him. 

It  is  said  (I  think  it  is  not  supportable  in 
law)  that  these  delegates  who  met  in  conven- 
tion in  Scotland  were  guilty  of  high  treason^ 
and  that  therefore  Mr.  Hardy,  who  was  one 
of  a  society  who  sent  delegates,  and  who 
might  approve  the  proceedings  that  passed 
there,  that  he  also  is  guilty  of  high  treason.  I 
cannot  bring  myselfto  believe  that  it  was 
really  thought  that  the  proceedings  of  the  con- 
vention in  Scotland  brought  the  crime  of  high 
treason  home  to  those  wno  assented  to  them 
here;  because  I  cannot  understand  how  the 
conspiring  here  to  do  that  can  be  high  trea- 
son which  was  not  high  treason  in  those  who 
did  the  thing  in  Scotland.  You  know  very 
well,  gentlemen,  that  the  delegates,  who  sat 
in  that  convention,  were  prosecuted ;  but  they 
were  not  prosecuted  for  hish  treason,  but  for 
a  misdemeanor.  The  lord  justice  Clerk  had 
the  same  evidence  before  him  on  that  subject 
that  you  have  now ;  if  it  had  been  high  treason 
hciwould  have  done  that  which  it  was  his  duty 
to  'do ;  he  would  not  have  tried  the  prisoners 
for  a  misdemeanor — he  would  have  told  the 
jury,  on  the  first  trial,  that  they  must  find  the 
prisoner  not  guilty  of  the  misdemeanor,  be- 
cause his  offence  was  of  a  mater  magnitude ; 
and  a  person  must  not  be  Drought  to  trial  for 
a  misdemeanor  when  the  fa&  amount  to 
proof  of  a  higher  crime.  What  I  say  upon 
this  subject  is  law,  his  lordship  will  tell  you 
so,  that  if  a  man  be  indicted  for  a  crime  of  a 
lower  description,  and  upon  the  trial  the  evi- 
dence goes  to  prove  that  he  was  guilty  of  one 
of  a  higher  description,  he  cannot  in  law  be 
convicted  of  that  crime  of  a  lower  description ; 
and  therefore  I 'have  the  authority  of  the 
court  of  justiciary  in  Scotland ;  the  authority 
of  those  who  instituted  and  conducted  those 
prosecutions  for  misdemeanor  only,  to  say  that 
the  meeting  of  the  Scotch  Convention,  the 
acts  of  the  delegates  (I  am  not  speaking  of 
Downie  and  Watt,  tliey  were  not  connected 
with  them)  were  not  high  treason,  and,  there- 
fore, the  conspiring  here  to  bring  about  these 
acts  could  not  be  so. 

Gentlemen,  these  appear  to  me  to  be  the 
general  observations  arising  out  of  the  mass 
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llie  counsel  Ibr  ttie 
crown  would  persuade  tou  to  believe,  that  the 

K*soaf  r,  and  those  with  whom  he  acted,  have 
m  guilty  of  high  treason.  I  come  now  to 
the  pjarol  evidence,  and  I  beg  again  and  again 
to  bring  to  your  recollection  that  the  question 
upon  this  part  of  the  case  is,  whether  the  pri- 
soner in  conspiring  to  call  together  this  con- 
tention meant  to  depose  the  king : — I  come 
now  to  that  parol  evidence  by  which  the 
crown  has  endeavoured  to  support  this  posi> 
tion,  that  thedirectobjectof  all  these  societies 
was,  to  drive  the  king  from  his  throne^  and 
thereby  to  compass  his  death. 

The  first  two  witnesses  whom  they  called 
upon  this  subject  were,  two  men  from  Sheffield, 
Carnage  and  Broomhead;  they  are  witnesses 
for  the  crown,  and  therefore  their  evidence  is 
unimpeachable  as  far  as  it  makes  for  us  most 
certainly.  They  are  called  to  prove  that  pro> 
parations  were  made  to  support  measures  of 
violence  by  which  this  convention  was  to 
cany  its  projects  into  execution;  for  you 
know,  gentlemen,  to  suppoee  that  a  conven- 
tion was  to  be  called  ttiat  wero  to  act  with 
force  against  the  whole  body  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  to  depose  the  king,  and  not  to  show 
that  that  convention  was  furnished  with  some- 
thing like  adeouato  means  to  efiect  that  in- 
tention, would  be  absurd  and  nonsensical. 

They  found  it  incumbent  upon  them,  there- 
fore, to  lay  before  you  proof  tnat  the  prisoner, 
and  those  with  whom  he  acted,  had  prepared 
means  for  supporting  this  convention  by  force 
against  the  whole  armed  body  of  the  sovem- 
ment.  For  this  purpose  they  call 
MMlBroomhead,  and  certainly  they  both 
prove  some  of  the  facts,  at  least,  which  the 
crown  called  them  to  prove  ;^they  proved 
that  some  pikes  were  prepared  at  Sheflkld  :  I 
admit  it—out  how  does  the  fiust  come  out 
upon  their  cross-examination?  What  was 
the  purpose  for  which  these  pikes  were  pre- 
parea?  Watch  the  account  that  the  witnesses 
for  the  crown  who  were  called  before  you  to 
tell  you  all  the  troth,  and  whose  evidence  you 
must  attend  to,  as  far  as  it  makes  for  the 
prisoner,  as  well  as  against  him,  and  must 
give  equal  credit  to  it,->-see  the  reason  they 
give  for  making  these  pikes  ;  th^  say  they 
were  made  by  a  party  to  whpm  they,  the 
witnesses,  belong,  beoiuse  they  had  ground, 
just  and  reasonable  ground  to  apprehend  that 
they  should  themsdves  be  attacked  by  the 
oppoMte  part^.  Broomhead  had  been  bc»et 
in  hishoine;  mfiammaiory  hand-bills  had  been 
sent  abroad;  a  gun  hiui  l>een  fired  under 
the  door  of  one  of  their  houses,  and  that  gun 
had  been  fired  bv  a  member  of  an  armed 
body,  who  were  ot  political  sentiments  oppo- 
site to  the  society.  Then  what  becomes  of 
the  line  of  evidence  which  is  directed  by  the 
crown  to  this  object ;  namely,  to  show  that 
the  prisoner,  and  those  who  acted  with  him, 
had  been  conspiring  with  the  people  at  Shef- 
field to  procure  pikes  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 


portingthis  convention,  when  it  should  bo 
called  aeainst  the  whole  power  of  the  govern- 
ment of  this  country  r  They  had  prepared 
pikes,  but  their  own  witnesses  tell  you  why  they 
liadprnwred  them;  they  had  prepared  them  be- 
cause their  personstheir  houses,  and  their  lives 
werenot  sate;  th^  had  actually  been  attacked, 
their  houses  assnled,  and  inflammatory  hand- 
bills had  been  circulated  round  ttie  town,  9n-* 
vitingpeople  to  attack  them  by  force,  and  they 
thought  they  mtsht  legally  do  that  which  they 
vrill  never  be  told  they  may  not  legally  do,  tint 
when  attacked  they  ma^  repel  force  by  force^ 
and  mav  make  preparation  lor  such  resistancoi 
if  they  have  reason  to  expect  an  attsck. 

The  late  history  of  this  country  shows  how 
necessary  this  measure  was,  and  some  instan- 
ces which  I  shall  slate,  show  to  how  Mod 
purposes  such  force  ma^  be  applied.  We  have 
not  forgotten  the  calamities  or  ooctorPrie^ey, 
at  Birmingham ;  we  know  that  there  a  mob^ 
because  mty  happened  to  difier  from  him  and 
some  friends  of  his  in  politieal  opinions,  beset 
his  house,  and  rased  it  to  the  eraund ;  would 
it  not  have  been  lawful  for  &ctor  Priestley 
upon  that  occasion,  to  have  opposed  that  force, 
and  to  have  prepared  for  it,  if^he  had  foreseen 
itf  Then  was  it  not  lawful  for  these  people, 
when  they  had  notice  from  the  opposite  party 
that  they  should  be  attacked ;  when  they  had 
actually  in  some  instances  been  attacked ; 
when  inflammatory  hand-bills  had  been 
sent  round  the  town  for  the  purpose  of  ex-> 
citing  people  to  attack  them,  was  it  then 
unlawful  in  them  to  prepare  the  means  of  de- 
fence against  such  an  attack  ?  and  how  is  tho 
preparation  made  by  them  of  these  arms  for 
their  defence  to  be  oonstroed  into  an  act  of 
high  treason  in  Mr.  Hardy,  because,  tnily^ 
Mr.  Hanly  beine  a  member  of  the  Corres- 
ponding Society  tiere,  has  corresponded  with 
a  member  of  the  Sheffield  Society,  of  which 
society  these  men  who  had  so  provided  for  tho 
defence  of  their  persons  and  houses,  were 
members.  This  is  coming  at  treason,  not  by 
plain,  direct,  and  manifest  proofs;  not  even  by 
that  by  which  lord  Coke  says  it  oughtnot  to  be 
come  at,  by  inferences,  but  comingat  it  by  false 
and  unfounded  reasoning;  itisassigning  to  one 
cause  what  the  evidence  ascribes  to  another; 
it  is  attributing  to  these  people  a  design  which 
they  certainly  had  not,  and  which  the  wit« 
nesses  who  proved  the  fact  of  their  having  the 
pikes  state  thev  had  not,  thereby  to  implicate 
in  a  supposed  design,  which  was  never  enter- 
tained oy  these  men,  the  prisoner,  who  YoA 
no  sort  of  connexion  with  them. 

Not  only  doctor  Priestley  was  attacked  at 
Binningham,  but  Mr.  Walker*  and  other  per- 
sons were  attacked  in  the  same  manner  at 
Mandiester.  We  know  also  that  Mr.  Denni- 
son,  at  Nottingham  was  so  attacked,  but  hav- 
ing notice  of  it  before-hand,  he  did  provide 
himself  with  arms  to  defend  himself  against 
that  attack ;  he  used  those  arms,  he  was  tlie 

•  See  his  case,  oal^i  Vol.  S3,  p.  1065. 
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mayor  of  Nottingham,  the  first  magiBtrate  of 
the  placeyEnd  two  of  the  rioten  who  attacked 
his  Douse  fell,  aod  the  inquest  upon  that 
death  found  it  justifiable  honucide.  What 
would  have  been  the  fiite  of  Mr.  Dennison,  if 
be  had  not  prepared  himself  with  those  means 
of  defence  ? — his  house  would  have  been  rased 
to  the  groimd,  as  doctor  Priestley's  was,  and 
another  disgrace  would  have  fidlen  upon  this 
country,  by  the  destruction  ef  the  property  of 
an  innocent  man,  because  he  had  not  the 
means  of  defending  himself  against  an  illegal 
attack. 

These  instances  show  not  only  the  neces* 
aity,  but  the  legality  of  providing  arms  against 
such  attacks,  wh«a  we  are  mnished  with 
means  of  foreseeing  them.  But,  gentlemen, 
not  onlv  do  they  take  off  all  effect  from  that 
hjcx.  which  was  proved  on  the  part  of  the 
crown,  that  pikes  had  been  provided  at  Shef- 
field, but  they  prove  something  more.  You 
observe  that  all  the  members  of  the  Consti- 
tutional and  London  Corresponding  Societies, 
and  tho  Societies  at  Sheffiela  are  endeavoured 
to  be  implicated  in  a  general  plot  to  call  a 
convention  for  the  purpose  of  deposing  the 
king,  and  imon  that  ground  the  declarations 
and  acts  of  all  those  people  are  received  in 
evidence  against  us ;  we  have  a  right  then  to 
ask  them,  when  any  of  them  are  odled  here, 
what  their  views  were ;  if  their  views  were  to 
call  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of  deposing 
the  king,  so  hx  the  plot  is  proved.  Then 
what  do  the  witnesses  say?  Canity  and 
Broomhead  are  called  by  the  crown,  they  say 
they  had  no  idea  of  attacking  the  King,  or  tbe 
House  of  Lords ;  they  had  no  idea  of  any 
thing  but  calline  a  convention  which  mieht 
make  known  to  ue  House  of  Commons  what 
was  the  seneral  opioion  of  the  people ;  they 
had  no  idea  of  effecting  the  views  of  the  con- 
vention by  force,  but  onlv  by  the  progress  of 
reason;  my  meant  to  collect  what  was  the 
general  opinion  of  the  people  of  the  country, 
and  if  it  should  turn  out  to  be  the  general  opi- 
nion that  this  reform  of  parliament  ought  to 
be  effected,  then  they  believed,  and  I  believe 
too,  that  the  House  oif  Conunons  woukl  listen 
to  that  opinion  so  signified  to  them. 

Another  witness  whom  they  odled  is  Wid- 
disoo.  He  comes  from  the  same  place,  and 
you  will  recollect  here  that  there  had  been 
given  in  evidence  a  letter  from  one  Davison 
of  Sheffield,  to  Mr.  Hardy,  stating  what  was 
true,  that  the  patriots  at  Sheffield  bad  provided 
themselves  with  pikes  for  their  defence ;  it  is 
inusted  that  this  defence  was  all  a  pretext, 
but  when  you  come  to  hear  the  witnesses  for 
the  crown  you  see  that  it  was  not  a  pretext, 
that  there  was  real  daneer  of  an  attack.  This 
Davison  writes  to  Mr.  Hardv,  informing  him 
that  the  patriots  bad  provided  themselves  with 
pikes  for  their  defence,  and  telling  him  where 
their  friends  in  London  might  supply  them* 
selves  with  pikes,  if  they  thought  proper,  for 
the  same  purpose.  It  is  imputed  to  Mr.  Hardy 
ftat  the  receiving  this  letter  shows  that  he 


meant  to  provide  this  cenveotion,  or  those 
who  were  to  act  under  this  convention,  with 
arms  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  their  pre- 
tensions by  force.  It  turns  out  that  this  letter 
contains  anoUier  letter,  to  Norwich,  which 
Mr.  Hardy  was  desired  to  forward ;  both  the 
letter  to  Mr.  Hardy,  and  the  letter  for  Nor- 
wich, remained  in  Bftr.  Hardy's  possession 
ftrnai  April  SOth  to  the  12th  of  May,  when 
th^  were  seized ;  he  does  not  send  tfeat  letter 
to  Norwich,  and  he  never  mentions  to  his  di- 
vi»on  that  he  had  received  sudi  a  letter;  he 
never  proposes  to  aur  of  them  to  fiimish  them- 
selves with  arms.  What  then  is  the  feir  coi^ 
chisk)n  to  be  drawn  fifom  these  fects }  Yoa 
were  in  danpr  at  Sheffield,  voA  you  provided 
yourselves  with  pikes  there,  and  you  did  right 
m  doing  so ;,  but  we  do  not  yet  feel  there  is 
the  same  dsAger  in  London ;  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  shall  be  attacked ;  therefore 
Mr.  Hardy  takes  no  notice  of  this  communica- 
tion ;  he  does  not  send  the  letter  to  Norwicb| 
nor  state  it  to  his  division,  or  to  any  of  his 
friends  in  London,  except  in  the  instance  I 
shall  mention  presentiy.  I  say  he  took  no 
step  upon  it,  because  he  is  desired  to  address 
any  answer  to  one  Moody  at  Sheffield,  who  is 
afterwaids  called  as  a  witness  by  the  crown,  and 
who  swore  positively  that  no  letter  from  Mr. 
Hardy,  or  any  of  the  society,  ever  came  to  his- 
hands ;  a  conclusive  proof  that  nothing  was 
done  by  Mr.  Hardy,  or  any  of  his  scKicfty, 
at  least  with  his  Imowledee,  upon  that  letter, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  conchistve  proof  that  he 
did  not  mean,  upon  a  concert  oetween  him 
and  Davison,  to  use  these  arms  which  were 
provided  at  Sheffield  for  the  protection  and 
defence  of  that  society,  he  did  not  mean  to 
use  ihem  against  the  government  of  the 
country. 

Widdison,  who  is  called  also  to  this  fact  of 
the  pikes,  is  cross-examined  by  us  as  to  the 
purposes  of  their  institution ;  he  and  they  all 
join  in  telling  you  their  object  was  only  parlia- 
mentary  reform,  that  they  wished  to  obtain  it 
by  peaceable  means ;  that  thev  meant  to  call 
this  convention,  not  in  order  that  the^  miefat 
oppose  the  government  forcibly,  not  m  oraer 
that  they  might  take  upon  themselves  the 
fimctions  of  parliament,  not  that  they  mieht 
enforce  their  opinions  by  dint  of  arms,  but 
merely  that  they  might  represent  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  what  was  the  opinion  of  the 
minority  of  tne  people. 

Hill,  another  witness,  also  states  the  same 
things ;  he  proves  they  had  the  pikes,  but  he 
proves  that  they  were  provided  for  the  same 
purpose.  Then  great  reliance  is  placed  upon 
the  evidence  of  £d wards;  it  is  said  that  Mr. 
Hardy  did  communicate  this  letter  to  Ed- 
wards, and  fiimished  him  with  the  means  of 
getting  these  pikes.  Now  how  did  he  com- 
municate it  to  him? — Edwards,  a  forward 
man,  asks  him  (and  it  was  publicly  known 
that  these  people  at  Sheffield  had  been  thus 
beset,  and  had  provided  themselves  with  these 
pikes;  it  was  no  secret);  £dwards  comes  to 
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Harder  and  asks  him  if  he  could  give  him  the 
direction  to  a  persoD  who  made  the  pikes  at 
Sheffield;  Hardy  having  this  letter  in  his 
fockety  never  havinc  communicated  it  to  a 
single  soul  (for,  if  he  had,  the  prosecutors 
would  have  known  it,  for  they  have  had  spies 
upon  him  for  these  three  years),  being^ asked 
4>y  Edwards  for  a  direction  to  a  man  at  Shef- 
field, he  does  give  him  that  direction,  and  that 
is  the  only  use  Hardy  ever  makes  of  the  letter 
he  received  from  SheiKeld,  and  he  makes  no 
use  whatever  of  the  inclosure  to  Norwich ; 
Hardy  did  not  want  any  of  these  pikes — 
how  came  Edwards  to  ask  for  them?  Not 
£rQm  any  communication  he  had  with  Har- 
dy ;  he  IS  the  crown's  witness,  and  what  he 
says  on  one  side  must  be  beheved,  as  well 
as  what  he  says  on  the  other ;  he  had  it,  he 
saysy  for  the  purpose  of  defending  himself,  if 
illegally  attacked.  He  says  great  insults  had 
been  oBered  him,  and  it  was  for  that  purpose 
only  that  he  desired  a  direction  to  this  man. 
He  made  one  for  himself.  Is  Mr.  Hardy 
answerable  for  all  his  acts?  And  if  he  were, 
what  does  this  amount  to  ?  Entertaining,  per- 
hapSy  a  false  idea  of  a  danger  that  threatens 
him,  he  chose  to  provide  himself  with  a  pike, 
and  to  advise  two  or  three  other  persons  to  do 
the  same  thing.  Is  this  evidence  that  can 
convince  any  reasonable  mind,  or  can  go  a 
step  towards  convincing  a  man  of  common 
reason  that  these  pikes  were  procured  by  Mr. 
Hardy,  and  those  ne  acted  with,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supporting  this  convention  which  was 
to  be  called,  for  the  purpose  of  resistins;  by 
force  the  whole  imited  military  of  this  kins- 
dom,  and  all  the  armed  associations  whicn 
have  been  raised  in  the  country?  — Three 
doien  pikes  in  the  hands  of  a  few  Sheffield 
men,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  few  others  into 
whose  hands  Mr.  Hardy  might  have  put  sixty 
muskets  and  three  French  case  knives,  against 
the  whole  army  of  England !  Now  is  that 
credible  ?  Can  you  give  ear  to  such  a  story? 
You  observe  this  convention  was  to  be  called 
verv  soon :— Can  ]fou  believe  that  men  who 
reaUy  entertained  in  their  minds  an  idea  of 
enforcing  b^dint  of  arms  the  acts  of  this  con- 
vention which  was  just  about  to  be  called, 
would  have  taken  no  farther  steps  for  pro- 
viding themselves  with  the  means  of  support- 
ing them,  than  three  dozen  of  pikes,  an  order 
only  I  think  for  sixty  muskets,  and  less  than 
half  a  dozen  of  French  case  knives  ? 

Gentlemen,  mv  learned  friend  suegests  to 
me  a  fiict  that  fell  from  a  witness  to-£^  when 
I  was  not  in  court,  and  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  him  for  it,  as  certainly  it  strengthens 
my  observation  extremely ;  he  informs  me 
that  a  witness  being  asked  how  many  pikes 
th^  could  have  procured  in  Sheffield  (if  they 
had  wanted  them)  in  the  course  of  one  day, 
tells  you  that  they  could  have  procured  ten 
thousand.  Why  then^  gentlemen,  it  is  no 
excuse  that  though  their  wants  might  be  large, 
the  means  of  providina  them  were  not  suffi- 
ciently large ;  they  haa  nothing  to  do  but  to 
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signify  what  they  wanted,  and  if  they  had 
meant  to  support  this  convention  by  force  ia 
Sheffield,  in  tne  most  disaffected  place,  as  my 
learned  friend  says,  that  existed  m  the  coun- 
try, they  might  have  raised  an  army  of  pike- 
men;  that  IS,  supposing  they  had  numbers 
sufficient,  into  whose  hands  they  might  hav« 
put  them,  they  might  have  provided  tea 
thousand  pikes  in  the  course  of  a  day ;  and 
yet  this  plan  of  arming  for  the  support  of  the 
convention,  which  is  stated,  I  think,  to  have 
commenced  so  early  as  the  year  179S,  which 
continued  from  that  time  down  to  the  13th  of 
May,  1704,  this  array  preparing  against  the 

Svemment  of  the  countiy,  though  it  rnieh^ 
ve  been  provided  with  ten  thousand  pikes 
in  the  course  of  a  day,  had  for  its  support  no 
more  than  three  dozen  of  pikes ;  and  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  was  an  order,  or  only  a  con- 
versation, about  an  order,  for  siztv  muskets 
for  the  Lambeth  Association,  and  three  or 
four  French  knives.  The  absurdity  and  im- 
probability of  the  tiling  stares  me  in  the  face. 

If  these  people  had  the  will,  they  had  the 
means ;  and  you  are  to  try  whether  they  had 
the  will ;  you  are  to  try  whether  it  was  the 
intention  of  these  people  to  call  this  conven- 
tion, and  then  to  act  themselves,  through  this 
convention,  by  force  of  arms ;  now  if  you  find 
them  making  no  preparation  for  this,  if  you 
find  them  not  prepared  to  attack  a  single 
company  of  guards,  if  it  resisted  them ;  it  be- 
comes incredible  that  they  should  entertain 
any  such  project.  In  most  cases  of  projected 
insurrection  that  wf%  know  from  history,  or 
collect  from  the  State  Trials,  there  is  either  a 
party  in  the  country  in  arms  to  which  the  in- 
surgents can  immediately  attach  themselves, 
or  else  there  are  preparations  for  the  levying 
troops,  which  troops  are  to  be  collected,  and 
to  be  formed  into  a  body  at  the  time  that  the 
conspirators  themselves  arc  to  rise ;  but  here 
there  is  a  convention  to  meet  immediatel;^^ 
and  yet  no  proof  of  that,  without  which  this 
indictment  cannot  stand  for  a[moment,  no  proof 
of  any  levies  on  foot,  nor  anv  preparations  for 
raising  that  force  with  which  it  is  pretended 
the  convention  was  to  act. 

Gentlemen,  another  witness  whom  they 
called  is  Samuel  Williams,  and  he  is  to  prove 
not  onlv  that  Mr.  Hardy  had  provided  himself 
with  pikes  to  enforce  the  decrees  of  this  con- 
vention, but  also  that  he  had  embodied  a  file 
of  musketeers  to  serve  under  it.  Now  what 
does  that  evidence  amount  to  f 

Mr.  Samuel  Williams,  who  is  a  gun  engraver, 
and  by  that  means  connected  with  gun- smiths, 
ordered  a  pair  of  shoes  of  Mr.  Hardy  at  the 
end  of  the  vear  1793 ;  he  wished  him  to  take 
a  gun  (this  does  not  move  from  Hardy  orieinall  v, 
but  he  asked  Hardy  to  take  a  gun  of  him}. 
Mr.  Hardy  is  sup|K>sed  to  be  a  man  who  had 
at  this  time  in  his  mind  a  plan  for  overturning 
the  government  by  force,  and  for  arming  either 
this  convention  itself,  or  arming  an  army  to 
act  under  this  convention ;  they  were  not  then 
provided  with  anns ;  if  Mr.  Hardy  had  any 
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Mch  intenlion  ts  tbu  in  his  mind  he  would 
have  caught  -at  the  proposal  immediately ; 
thb  is  a  fair  opportunity,  as  far  as  it  £oes, 
there  can  be  no  pretence  to  impute  anv  tning 
to  me  in  buying  tliis  gun,  but  he  refuses  to 
purchase  it ;  it  remains  with  him  a  furtnight 
oefore  he  can  find  a  chap  for  it :  at  the  end 
of  that  fortni{;ht  the  man  comins  again,  and 
ordering  a  pair  of  boots,  he  has  then  got  him 
a  customer.  Now  is  that  the  conduct  of  a 
man  who  had  such  a  design  in  his  mind  as 
this  indictment  imputes  to  the  prisoner? 
for  he  must  have  had  it  in  his  mind  at  this 
time,  if  at  aU,  because  they  say  that  the  con- 
ipiracy  commenced  before  the  delegates  were 
sent  to  the  Scotch  Convention ;  yet  if  Mr. 
Hardy  had  in  his  mind  the  armii^E;  a  troop  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting  this  convention, 
aiirely  he  would  have  caittbt  at  the  opportu« 
ni^  of  providing  himselr  with  arms  in  this 
way,  but  he  does  not.  A  fortnight  passes  be- 
fore he  could  get  rid  of  this  gun,  and  after- 
wards upon  the  importunity  of  this  man,  who 
was  become  his  customer,  he  gets  off  two  or 
three  more. 

Then  Mr.  Hardy  is  to  be  affected  with  the 
business  of  Mr.  Franklow's  Lambeth  Associa- 
tion, and  Williams  says  that  Mr.  Hardy  recom- 
mended him  to  Mr.  Franklow.— Why  itis  note* 
nous  that  Franklow  had  an  association,  he  made 
no  secret  of  it  himself;  those  who  belong^  to 
bis  corps  wore  uniforms,  he  himself  appeared 
publicly  in  this  uniform  at  the  dinner  at  the 
Globe  Tavern.  I  know  not  whether  the  asso- 
ciation was  a  proper  or  an  improper  one,  but 
certainly  it  was  an  ooen  and  avowed  associa- 
tion— probably  Franklow,  seeing  the  country 
fuli  of  armed  associations,  chose  to  have  one 
of  his  own.  Whether  he  had  a  right  to  do  it, 
or  not,  I  do  not  say,  but  it  certainly  is  not  an 
act  of  high  treason.  Seeing  that  other  people, 
whom  he  thoueht  no  better  affected  than  him- 
self, had  raisedinen,  armed,  and  drilled  them, 
it  was  not  unnatural  that  he  should  be  desirous 
of  doing  the  same,  especially  as  he  had  been 
in  the  army  before ;  a  sort  of  uprU  du  corpt 
that  might  belong  to  my  learned  friend.  I 
remember  myself  being  in  arms,  and  acting 
as  a  lieutenant  under  him  [Mr.  Erskine]  at 
the  time  of  the  riots  in  the  year  1780,  and 
very  proud  we  were  of  our  arms,  regimentals 
we  had  not,  but  very  proud  we  were  of  our 
muskets.  I  remember  no  orders  from  go- 
vernment to  do  this,  no  commission  from  the 
lord  lieutcnaut;  but  as  other  people  asso> 
dated  for  the  same  purpose  round  us,  we  did 
it  also ;  and  Mr.  Franklow  instituted  his  asso- 
ciation in  the  same  way;  it  was  a  known 
public  thing,  there  were  printed  orders  and 
regulations,  and  he  went  publicly  about  in  his 
imiforra.  To  say  that  because  that  unfor- 
tunate roan  at  the  bar  recommended  Williams 
to  furnish  Franklow's  association  with  two  or 
three  guns,  therefore  he  must  be  presumed, 
without  farther  proof,  to  have  assisted  in  rais- 
ing an  armed  EN)dy  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting this  convention  by  force  against  the 
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established  government  of  the  country,  is  tha 
most  alarming  proposition  I  ever  heard  in  a 
court  of  justice.~If  proofs  like  these  are  to 
implicate  a  man  in  the  highest  crimes,  by 
what  caution  can  innocence  itself  be  secured 
aninst  such  a  perversion  of  evidence  ?  Merci* 
ful  Ood !  how  do  we  e^tpect  that  thou  wilt 
look  upon  us  at  the  great  day  of  judgment  if 
we  thus  scan  the  acts  of  our  fellow-creatures 
here  ?  Because  a  man  happens  in  communi- 
cation with  another,  who  is  his  customer,  to 
recommend  him  to  provide  a  few  muskets 
for  persons  who  are  rabing  an  association, 
whicn  might,  or  might  not  be  legal>  therefore 
it  is  to  be  inferred  that  he  meant  these  guns 
to  arm  this  convention,  or  their  troops,  for  the 
purpose  of  waging  war  against  the  govern- 
ment ;  it  is  a  monstrous  conclusion,  it  would 
be  too  disgraceful  a  thing  to  insist  upon,  were 
it  not  that  there  are  other  circumstances, 
which  I  know  the  solicitor-general  will  re^ 
upon  in  his  reply,  and  from  which,  taking 
them  altogether  (for  no  one  of  them,  takeu 
separately,  furnishes  any  colour  of  argument), 
he  wishes  you  to  draw  the  conclusion  which 
this  indictment  endeavours  to  affix  upon  the 
prisoner,  namely,  that  he  has  compassed  the 
king's  death. 

Gentlemen,  the  next  witness  whom  they 
call  is  Gosling,  and  Mr.  Gosling  is  one  of 
that  in&mousset  of  men  (for  so  surely  I  may 
call  them)  who,  having  no  means  of  support- 
ing themselves,  endeavour  to  procure  a  live- 
lihood by  insinuating  themselves  into  the  se- 
crets of  others,  and  discovering  them  to  the 
government;  I  do  not  say  that  men  are  not 
to  be  charged  with  acts  of  theirs  discovered 
by  spies,  but  I  say  that  a  man  of  this  descrip- 
tion, who  gives  evidence  against  persons  into 
whose  confidence  he  has  endeavoured  to  in- 
sinuate himself,  is  to  be  heard  and  attended 
to  with  very  great  caution  and  reserve ;  his 
value  rises  according  to  the  importance  of  his 
testimony,  he  is  a  more  or  less  valuable  wit- 
ness according  as  the  acts  which  he  commu- 
nicates to  his  employers  are  more  or  less  cri- 
minal ;  he  b  interested  therefore  to  enhance 
them,  and  to  that  motive  it  is  that  I  attri- 
bute a  great  deal  of  the  testimony  of  Gosling. 
If  a  man  of  this  description  goes  through 
his  evidence  fairly,  without  any  objection 
arising  upon  the  manner  in  which  he  eives 
his  testimony;  if  he  relates  to  you  a  plain, 
regular,  consistent,  series  of  facts,  I  admit  that 
you  ought  to  attend  to  him.  But  recollect, 
gentlemen,  how  this  man  demeaned  himself 
upon  his  cross-examination.  In  his  exami- 
nation in  chief  he  was  fluent,  he  was  easy ; 
he  had  all  his  facts  ready,  and  he  stated  them 
all  precisely ;  but  he  sunk  under  my  learned 
friend  when  he  came  to  the  cross-examina^ 
tion,  he  was  confounded  and  abashed.  I  shall 
not  pretend  to  go  throueh  the  whole  of  his 
evidence ,  the  day  woula  not  admit  of  it ;  but 
I  remember  he  stated  that  one  of  those  per- 
sons, whom  they  would  have  implicated  in 
the  guilt  of  the  priao9erj  said  he  bad  beeu 
4  D 
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going  about  the  country,  to  corrupt  tfie  sol- 
lers,  that  he  had  corrupted  a  considerable 
number  of  them »  but  he  had  found  many 
who  stood  out  againn  him.  Now,  if  that  had 
been  true,  you  would  have  had  here  all  those 
soldiers  who  resisted  him,  as  witnesses;  there 
could  be  no  difficulty  in  calling  them,  it  vras 
an  easy  thing  for  government  to  have  col- 
lected who  the  men  were  whom  this  person 
had  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  tamper  with, 
and  their  not  bcmg  able  to  discover  aiw  of 
those  men  whom  ne  had  so  unsuccessfully 
-attempted  to  corrupt;  there  not  being 
called  a  single  witness  of  timt  description 
to  support  the  evidence  given  by  Gos- 
ling upon  that  subject,  is  a  plain  proof  to 
me  that  his  evidence  in  that  respect  was  not 
true ;  add  to  that  observation  upon  his  evi- 
dence, the  manner  in  which  ne  deported 
himself  upon  his  cross-examination,  the  diffi- 
culty my  learned  friend  had  to  get  from  him 
any  answers  to  the  plainest  questions  that  he 
put,  and  I  think  you  will  have  no  doubt  to 
eav  that  what  he  swears  onsupDorted  by  any 
other  witnesses,  speaking  direeUv  to  the  same 
fictSy  is  not  deserving  ofany  creoit  in  a  cause 
like  this.. 

pcBtlemen,  another  witness  of  this  des- 

.'cnption  is  Lynam,  his  evidence  lasted  five  or 

six  hours;  it  is  utterly  itnpossible  for  me  to 

go  through  it  literally,  but  yon  ref<^lect  that 
e  spoke  from  notes  he  had  taken,  in  which 
he  entered  short  memorandums;  he  bad 
mistaken  a  great  iiumber  of  names  which  be 
bad  enterediQ  these  notes,  Curtis  for  Carter, 
&c.  as  far  as  they  went  they  were  fall  of  mis- 
takes, and  there  was  hardly  a  single  fact  that 
he  spoke  of  which  fixed  any  degree  of  crimi- 
nali^  upon  Mr.  Hardy,  of  those  witii  whom 
he  was  connected,  that  was  found  inhiA notes, 
but  he  related  those  facts  from  his  memory ; 
if  the  notes  of  what  he  wrote  down  are  so  m* 
eorrect  as  to  confound  one  name  with  another, 
what  credit  can  you  give  to  his  recolleetion  ? 
He  tells  you  that  he  did  not  attend  to  the 
particular  persons  who  held  the  conversations 
•f  which  be  speaks,  but  that  this,^aiid  that 
general  conversation,  passed  at  these  meet- 
3nes. 

Gentlemen,  I  viriU  tell  you  why  he  said 
tiib;  it  midbt  have  been  daneamis  to  be 
more  jparticmar  ;^  he  mieht  have  oeen  contra- 
dkted ;  and  any  thing  ttiat  bad  been  said,  by 
any  of  those  people,  he  knew  was  niled  to  be 
.  evidence  of  tne  general  plot ;  consequently 
what  he  stated  to  have  been  said  in  general 
conversation,  among  them  there  was  evi- 
dence.— ^Who'told  vou  this?— Who  are  the 
people  that  used  these  expressions?  From 
whom  did  you  collect  that?  He  does  not 
know;  he  did  not  think  it  material  to  ob- 
•ewe.— Wiiat!  a  spy;  a  man  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  collect  infbrmation  fbr  govern- 
ment; a  man,  who  attended  the  meetinss 
nerely  for  the  purpose  of  coming  afterwards 
and  givinr  evidence  against  these  people- 
Did  not  &e  think  it  material^  at  the  Hme 
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when  he  attended,  to  collect  the  names  tif 
those  who  said  this  or  that  particular  f hkig  f 
—Did  he  not  know,  that  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  difference  in  the  degN^e  of  criminaKly, 
in  those  who  said  a  thing,  and  those  \v4k>  w^ro 
only  present  when  it  was  said  ?  I>id  not  bis 
commonsense  tell  him  that?— Oh!  no!  bepidd 
noattention  to  that ;  only  that  the  conversation 
did  pass.  To  thememoryof  a  witness,  who  gives 
you  this  account  of  his  attention  to  such  ma&rlal 
conversations  as  he  nrelends  to  describe,  I 
think  no  credit  is  to  be  given. — You  will  ob« 
serve,  whether  the  evidence  he  gives  of  any 
particular  facts,  is  confirmed  by  other  wit* 
nesses  of  a  different  description,  and  to  whose 
testimony  no  objection  lies ; — if  it  is,  yoa  wiH 
so  far  give  credit  to  him,  but  otherwise  you 
will  not. 

There  b  another  witness  of  the  lAmbelb 
Association  brought  forward  to  prove  tMbi 
detestable  plot,  and  that  is  Mr.  Coates, 
Franklow's  apprentice.  The  account  he  gives 
of  this  Lamoeth  Association  is,  that  it  vras 
public,  that  Franklow  had  a  cartoueh  box  it 
true,  but  that  cartquch  box  lav  open,  with 
others,  upon  the  work  boards  ne  had  regi* 
mentals,  but  we  heard  in  evklence  before, 
that  he  appeared  in  them,  publiclyi  at  tb« 
Globe-tavern. 

They  oome  next,  gentlemen,  to  the  tvi« 
dance  of  a  Mr.  Groves,  and  I  beg  yoor  pnrli* 
cular  attention  to  him. — Mr.  Groves*s  evi« 
dence  had  two  objects;  one  was  to  show, 
that  MrJ  Hardy,  in  fkrtherance  of  the  design 
which  is  imputed  to  hhn,  and  for  the  sake  of 
arming  this  convention,  which  was  to  act  by 
force  acainst  the  government,  had  provided 
himself  with  Frenoh  knives.— Another  object 
was  to  show,  that,  at  a  meeting,  heM  on  the 
second  of  May,  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor^ 
•such  lauKua^e  had  been  held,  by  persons 
connected  with  Mr.  Hardy,  and  the  same 
society,  as  showed,  demonstratively,  than  they 
must  mean  to  overturn  the  king,  aind  his  go- 
vemmenL 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  let  us  see  how 
Groves,  in  his  examination  in  chief,  frlales 
these  facts.  With  respect  to  th«  knives,  ho 
tells  you,  that  he  was  at  Chalk  Farm;  that 
be  was  in  a  shed  with  about  ten  people ;  that 
five  or  six  of  them  pulled  out  a  little  instni^ 
ment,  all  exactly  alike,  which  were  French 
-knives,  and  that  Pearce  was  one  of  them ; 
that  somebody  said,  they  were  bread  and 
cheese  knives,  and  thea  a  smile  went  round ; 
that  he  asked,  where  they  might  be  got;  they 
said,  at  Green%  in  Orange-street,  who  was  a 
perfumer  and  hair-dresser;  he  says,  a  week 
after  he  went  to  buy  one ;  and  then  his  object 
is  to  show  vou,  that  Green  had  sold  a  great 
-number  of  tnese  knives,  for  the  purpose  of 
arming  this  convention,  or  their  army;  and 
that  he  had  sold  them  in  such  a  way  as  ta 
show,  that  he  was  sensible  of  the  impropriety 
of  what  he  was  about;  he  says.  Green  tolii 
him  he  had  sold  two  or  three  hundred ;  M 
sayS)  he  iold  mo  to  speak  very  tow^  Ibr  tht 
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Srlour  door  was  open,  and  his  wife  was  a 
iDn*d  aristocrat.  It  is  evident  Ue  meant, 
that  it  should  be  inferred  from  hence,  that 
Green,  who  was  one  of  this  society,  had 
plotted  with  Mr.  Hardy,  for  arming  this  mul- 
titude that  were  to  support  this  convention ; 
that  he  had  contrived  to  procure  these  knives 
from  Sheffield,  for  the  purpose  of  armio^ 
fbem,  and  had  already  collected  a  body  <m 
two  or  three  buodred,  thus  armed. 
.  Another  object  that  be  had,  was,  to  collect 
the  sense  of  the  society,  from  what  passed  at 
the  meeting,  on  the  3nd  of  May,  at  the  Crown 
and  Anchor;  and  he  tells  you,  that  Mr. 
Borne  Tooke  was  there,  and  it  is  out  of  his 
mouth  that  he  collects  this.  —  Mr.  Home 
Tooke,  lie  says,  after  dinner  got  up :  be  ob- 
served, that  he  supposed,  one  out  of  fifty  of 
the  people  who  were  there,  might  be  consi- 
dered as  spies,  and  to  them  he  wished  parti- 
tnilarly  to  address  himself;  the  witness  did 
therefore  attend  to  what  he  said.  Mr.  Tooke 
desired  the  company  to  observe,  that  he  was 
not  in  a  state  of  inebriation,  for,  having  some- 
thing to  say  to  the  company,  he  had  refrained 
from  bis  i^lass.  He  called  the  parliament  a 
sconndrel  smk  of  corruption ;  he  called  the  op- 
position in  parliamenta  scoundrel  sink  of  oppo- 
fiitlon ;  he  said,  that  there  was  a  junction  be- 
tween these  two  scoundrel  parties,  formed  for 
thepurposeof  destroying  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  country;  bespoke  about  the  heredi- 
tary nobility  of  the  country;  he  asked,  if  that 
skip-jack,  Jenkinson,  coula  be  considered  as 
one  of  the  hereditary  nobility.  He  was 
asked,  how  Mr.  Tooke  had  treated  the  Lords; 
he  said,  speaking  metaphorically,  for  which 
lus  lordship,  I  remember,  corrected  him,  tha\ 
he  had  paid  the  Lords  pretty  much  the  same 
compliment  that  he  had  the  House  of  Com- 
mons; from  thence  he  meant,  to  be  sure, 
that  it  should  be  collected,  that  he  had  spoken 
of  it  as  of  the  Commons;  that  is,  that  it  was 
a  sink  of  corruption,  and  ought  to  be  purified* 
These  are  the  two  main  tacts  of  which  he 
gives  evidence. 

Now  see  bow  this  comes  out  in  the  course 
.of  the  cross-esaminatiou.  First,  with  respeci 
to  Mr.  Tooke;  vou  remember,  that  the  ques- 
tion here  is,  whether  the  prisoner  has  con- 
spired to  call  this  Convention,  for  the  purpose 
of  deposing  the  lung,  and  that  this  witness 
was  examined  for  the  purpose  of  proving^ 
that  language  had  been  held  indicative  of  an 
intention  to  overturn  the  government,  and  to 
depose  the  king ;  and  that  this  Groves,  in  his 
.examination  in  chief,  stated  to  you,  that  Mr. 
Tooke  had  so  spoken  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  of  the  House  of  Lords. — How  does 
'it  come  out  upon  his  cross-examination  ?  I 
asked  Iiim,  leaaing  him  as  I  might,  he  being 
a  witness  for  the  crown,  whether  Mr.  Tooke 
had  not  said,  that  the  hereditary  nobility  in 
the  country,  were  a  body  ever  to  be  respected  ? 
lie  said,  yes,  he  had;  he  always  liad.  I 
asked  him,  whether  bis  complaint  had  not 
y^etUf  tbaty  by  corruption,  improper  men  were 


drafled  out  from  the  House  of  Commons  into 
the  House  of  Lords,  by  which  the  Lords  were 
degraded.  He  said  his  complaint  was,  that 
the  sending  such  men. into  the  House  of 
Lords  was  a  disgrace  to  those  who  have  here- 
ditary seats  there.  I  asked  him  then,  whe- 
ther he  did  not  speak  with  high  respect  and 
regard,  both  of  the  office  aniTperson  of  the 
king?  He  said,  yes;  he  always  had;  he 
spoke  of  this  as  trenchinz  upon  the  authority 
of  the  king,  and  that  he  did  not  say  6ne  word 
disrespectfijl  to  majesty. 

Then  what  doe^  this  evidence  amount  to  f 
— See  what  is  the  ({uestion  between  us. — ^Wc 
say,  thai  the  object  of  these  men  was  merely 
a  parlia6ientary  reA)rm;  that  they  wished  to 
bring  about  annual  parliaments  and  uni- 
versal suflTrage;  that  their  complaint  was 
of  corruption  in  the  House  of  Commons; 
they  thought  a  barliamentary  reform  would 
remedy  the  evil,  and  they  meant  to  call 
a  conventioa  for  that  purpose.  On  the 
other  side,  they  say,  it  was  not  for  that  pur- 
pose, but  for  the  purpose  of  deposing  the 
Ling ;  and  they  cau  a  witne^  to  prove,  out 
of  Mr.  Tooke's  inoulhi  that  that  was  his  ob- 
ject. What  does  Mr.  Tooke  say?  He  says; 
that  the  evil  lay  in  the  House  of  Cotnttions ; 
so  says  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  and  so  he 
always  has  said ;  so  all  those  that  ever  acted 
with  him  have  said ;  that  it  was  the  corrup- 
tion in.  the  House  of  Commons  which  b^d 
given  birth  to  thd  evils  he  complained  6f,  and 
that  ^  therefore  *  the  representation  in  the 
&ouse  of  Commons  ought  to  be  reformed. 
We.  say,  that  they  never  meditated  any  altera^ 
tion  in  the  House  of  Lordsj  or  any  attack 
iipon  the  king ;  so  says  this  "witness,  who  is 
called  to  prove  the  contrary ;  he  swbars  that 
Mr.  Tooke,  whose  language  they  are  making 
use  of  against  Mr.  Hardy,  always  said,  that 
the  hereditary  nobility  of  the  ct)untry  werb  a 
respectable  l>ody;  thieit  his  complamt  was, 
that  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
who  did  not  deserve  it,  were  removed  into 
the  House  of  Lords ;  that  the  king  always 
deserved  respect ;  and  yet  this  witness  is  call- 
ed to  prove,  and  that  frOm  Mr.'Tooke's 
mouthy  that  the  object  of  this  convention  was 
to  dethrone  the  king. 

Consider^  gentlemen,  how  very  strong  this 
evidence  is  for  us,  when  it  comes  out  of  tha 
mouth  of  the  prosecutor's  witness.*— We 
admit,  that  the  object  was  to  induce  the 
House  of  Commons,  hearing  the  general  sense 
of  the  people,  to  reform  the  representation* 
This  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Tooke ;  this  is  the 
language  which  he  held,  and  which  he  held  ia 
the  presence  of  that  spy. 

These  observations  ^o  completely,  not  only 
to  put  this  evidence  of  Mr.  UnJves  out  of  the 
case,  as  bearing  upon  this  cause,  but  they  g9 
farther,  in  two  respects. '  First,  they  go  to 
show  (and  I  am  entitled  to  the  full  strength 
of  that  application  of  them)  that  the  object, 
and  the  only  object  of  these  people,  was  a 
reform  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  that  a 
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»^Uea0bii.---Wh7?  becaueetbebishifeuQa 
which  Watt- was  g^uilty,  coBsistea  of  a  bet, 
ia  which  they  Imd  no  participation^  and  much 
less  had  the  prisoner  any  participatiqn  in  it 
JKecolkct  what  19  the  account  M<Ewan>give^ 
whe»  this  project  was  proposed  to  him  by 
•Walk  ikrsaVs^  that  they  rejected  it  with  ab> 
harrence.  Tnea,  if  thojifs  who  were  upon  tite 
s^t  fejecied  it  with  abt^rence ;  if  no  inuno- 
,4iiate  comofiunic^tioQ  unon  the  subject  is 
yreved  between  Watt  anq  Hardvi  will  jkni^  li^ 
•  feng  chain  of  impircation  andlqfeieiiceSk  &( 
tlwt  upon  Mr.  Harci^,  which  the  officers  of 
the  erowB  do  not  pretend  that  they  ean  6s 
.upon  those  who  were  ioBiaediately  connected 
with  Wait,  the  aetor  in  it?  It  is  impossiblf^i* 
supposet  that  men  of  ooramon  justiee,  a.id  of 
common  humanity,  can  entertain  t^h  a 
'tho«ght 

Another,  observation  arises  vpoii  this  ev»- 
4enoe  of  Mr.  M<£wan ;  he  is  9  Scotchman, 
Mid  he  was  a  member  of  the  S:otoh  Coaven* 
tioOt  and  you  have  heard  f'om  him  what  he 
thinks  of  the  Scotch  Convention,  and  I  think 
.you  have  reason  to  beliere  from  the  mannv' 
in  which  he  gave  his  evidence  that  you 
receive  from  him  bis  real  sentiments  upon  all 
>lhe  Bobjects  upon  which  he  is  questioned, 
«id  a  true  relation  of  all  the  facts  to  which  he 
was  examined;  was  there  any  difficulty  in 
■getting  from  him  this  account  of  Watt?  Did 
•not  he  inmiediately,  upon  being  asked,  com- 
municate the  whole  story  ?  Did  not  he  express 
his  own  abhorrence  of  ii}  I  betieve  he  came 
voluntarily  to  give  this  account;  I  am  sum 
.the  contrary  does  not  appear  in  the  cause,  and 
I  am  entitled,  as  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  to 
.insist  that  no  fact  exists  which  is  not  proved. 
The  witness  came  forward  in  the  ordinary 
course,  and- therefore  I  am  entitled  to  suppose, 
that  comin£  forward  in  the  ordinary  course, 
he  did  it  voumtarily,  in. order  to  state  facts  to 
you,  upon  which  you  will  have  to  reason 
.when  you  come  to  consider  what  verdict  you 
will  give.  When  I  say  that  no  compulsory 
means  were  used  to  bring  this  witness  to  th!e 
bar,  it  ia  not  because  it  is  material  to  me 
whetberit  he  so  or  not,  yet  still  I  am  entitled 
to  make  that  assumption. 

Kow  whai  is  the  account  he  eives  of  the 

whole   of  this   business?   and  here  I  am 

answering  that  jiart  of  their  case  which  en- 

<deavours  t6  implicate  us  in  the  guilt  of  those 

liersons'at  Edinburgh.    He  states  that  there 

was  no  idea  of  trenching  on  the  authority  of 

the  King,  or  Lords ;  that  there  was  no  idea  of 

Assuming  the  functions  of  parliament;  that 

nothing  was  to  be  done  by  force,  aikl  the 

very  night  on  which  they  were  dispersed,  it 

•appears^  they  had  considered  upon  petitkmiojg 

.cither  the  parliamc^nt,  or  the  king :  then,  if 

Ihal  were  tbe  case,  what  becomes  of  the  charge 

aeaiost  the  pfisooer  ?   If  in  all  this  vast  fidd 

•of  evidence,  which  they  have  taken,  they 

•cannoi  prove  any  design,  \ky  means  of  this 

coBvaDtioa  in  Scotlaad,  to  d^se  the  king  by 

forae^  what  becoa^  of  the  chai^ge  against  Mr. 
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Har4y^  who  was  not  dar^tbr  unpl^catod 
in  wba|  that  convenU'Q  really  did?  The 
charge  ^ffljntt  him  is  "^^  ^^  conspired,  with 
others,  to  call  a  convention,  which  conven* 
tion  was  to  act  b"  "^<^  ^^  arms  against  tha 
aovemmept  of)^  country,  and  to  depose  the 
King.  Surely  «he  proceedings  at  Edinburgh 
forouh  no  p^^P^  ^>a  sort  a^inst  him. 

i  ob^rS  imd  I  dar^  say  the  hc%  will  b« 
reliad  i)t)a>  b^  the  soUcitor-f^neral  in  replyi 
that  a^  ^e  witnesses  who  have  been  <|Ma»» 
tionc^  t9  thasa  circun^sta^Kices  (their  witnessea 
^  4rell  as  ours)  were  as)ied  by  the  attorney* 
l^neral,  whether  they  thought  certain  resolu- 
tjipns  tl:^it  were  shown  ta  them  were  peaceable 
and  orderly?  Some  had  seen  them,  soma 
had  ool.  Now  I  havft  nothing  ta  do  with 
their  opinion  upon  the  point,  whether  thesa 
resolutions  w«re  peaceable  or  orderly.  Tha 
<|uestioBg  in  thi»  cause,  is  not  whether  thesa 
people  had  come  to  peaceable  and  orderly  re* 
solutions;  but  tbe  ^estioa  is  whether  they 
have  committed  an  overt  act  the  dir^t  ob^t 
of  wliich  was  to  depose  the  kino,  and  tbe 
ultimate  object  of  which  was,  to  bring  about 
his  death;  that  is  the  question  for  your  deter- 
mination. And  it  is  very  hard  upon  the  pri^ 
soner  if  dust  is^  to  be  ^own  into  the  eyes  of 
tbe  jury,  by  endeavouring  to  fix  their  attenUop 
upon  tacts  which  do  not  amount  to  an  act  of 
high  treason  (for  if  one  act  does  not,  all  takea 
together  cannot)  for  the  sake  of.  pr^ventinjg 
them  from  looking  directly  to  that  which  is 
akme  the  object  of  their  inquiry,  namely^ 
whether  this  prisoner  did  conspire,  with 
others,  to  destroy  the  king,  when  they  agreed 
to  call  a  convention?  And  it  matters  not 
whether  this  report  of  the  secret  committee 
be  fuUof.obnqxiousand  offensive  resolutions; 
it  matters  not  whether  thevare  guilty  of  all 
the  other  crimes  in  the  catalogue  of  criminal 
law :  the  sole  question  is,  whether  they  have 
been  guilty  ot  high  treason?  whether  they 
meant  to  call  this  convention  for  tbe  purpose 
of  deposing  tlie  kin^?  And  when  you  ask 
every  one  of  the  witnesses  for  the  crowi^ 
whether  they  had  any  such  intention ;  whei^ 
th^  teU  you  in  plain  direct  words  that  they 
haa  no  such  intention ;  that  their  views  werp 
peaceable,  and  that  they  meant  only  to  pro- 
duce a  j>arliamentary  reform,  by  caUine  thia 
convention ;  you  are  not  to  be  led  away  qy  aa 
accumulation  of  all  these  acts  (oflTensive,  per- 
haps,-but  not  one  of  them  amounting  to  an 
overt  act  of  treason)  to  find  the  prisonqr 
guilty  of  so  hiah  a  crime,  because  you  disap- 
prove of  his  pities,  or  because  you  disapprove 
of  some  of  his  conduct.  Thank  God!  that  is 
not  the  way  in  which  a  prisoner  is  to  be  tried 
in  this  country !— You  are  to  keep  your  eye  to 
the  fact  with  which  he  is  charged,  not  to 
inqiiira  whether  he  is  guilty  of  ten  thousand 
misdemeanors;  whether  he  is  obnoxious  to 
this  or  that  set  of  men;  whether  his  politics 
are  such  as  you  or  I  should  approve;  but 
,  whether  he  ha9  been  guilty  of  the  crime  with 
which  ha  stands  cba^ged||  namalyi  wheth^ 
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Srlour  door  vns  open,  aod  his  wife  was  a 
mn'd  aristocrat.  It  is  evident  he  meant, 
that  it  sliould  be  inferred  from  hence,  that 
Green,  who  was  one  of  this  society,  had 
(totted  with  Mr.  Hardy,  for  arming  this  mul- 
titude that  were  to  support  this  convention ; 
that  be  had  contrived  to  procure  these  knives 
from  Sheffield,  for  the  purpose  of  arming 
&em,  and  had  ahcady  collected  a  body  <h 
two  or  thcec  hundred,  thus  armed. 
.  Another  object  that  be  had,  was,  to  collect 
the  sense  of  the  society,  from  what  passed  at 
the  meeting,  on  the  2nd  of  May,  at  the  Crown 
and  Anchor;  and  he  tells  you,  that  Mr. 
Borne  Tooke  was  there,  and  it  is  out  of  his 
mouth  that  he  collects  this.  —  Mr.  Home 
Tooke,  he  says,  afler  dinner  got  up ;  he  ob- 
servedy  that  he  supposed,  one  out  of  fifty  of 
the  people  who  were  there,  might  be  consi- 
dered as  spies,  and  to  them  he  wished  parti* 
^larly  to  address  himself;  the  witness  did 
therefore  attend  to  what  he  said.  Mr.  Tooke 
denred  the  companv  to  observe,  that  he  was 
not  in  a  state  of  inebriation,  for,  having  some- 
tiling  to  say  to  the  company,  he  had  refrained 
from  his  ^iass.  He  called  the  parliament  a 
scoondrel  smk  of  corruption ;  he  called  the  op- 
|>ositioninparliamenta  scoundrel  sink  of  oppo- 
sition ;  he  said,  that  there  was  a  junction  oe-. 
tween  these  two  scoundrel  parties,  formed  for 
Ihepurposeof  destroying  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  country ;  he  spoke  about  the  heredi- 
tary nobilitv  of  the  country;  he  asked,  if  that 
skip-jack,  Jenkinson,  coula  be  considered  as 
one  of  the  hereditary  nobility.  He  was 
aaked,  how  Mr.  Tooke  had  treated  the  lords; 
he  said,  speaking  metaphorically,  for  which 
his  lordship,  I  remember,  corrected  him,  tha^ 
he  had  paid  the  Lords  pretty  much  the  same 
compliment  that  he  had  the  House  of  Com- 
XQons;  from  thence  be  meant,  to  be  sure, 
that  it  should  be  collected,  that  he  had  spoken 
of  it  as  of  the  Commons;  that  is,  that  it  was 
a  sink  of  corruption,  and  ought  to  be  purified. 
These  are  the  two  main  tacts  of  which  he 
jgives  evidence. 

Now  see  how  this  comes  out  in  the  course 
.of  the  cross-esaminatiou.  First,  with  respeci 
to  Mr.  Tonke ;  vou  remember,  that  the  ques- 
tion here  is.  whether  the  prisoner  has  con- 
^fnred  to  call  this  Convention,  for  the  purpose 
of  deposing  the  "king,  and  that  this  witness 
was  examined  for  the  purpose  of  proving^ 
that  language  had  been  held  Indicative  of  an 
intention  to  overturn  the  government,  aind  to 
depose  the  king ;  and  that  this  Groves,  in  his 
.examination  in  chief,  stated  to  you,  that  Mr. 
Tooke  had  so  spoken  of  the  House  of  Com- 
'mons,  and  of  the  House  of  Lords. — How  does 
'it  come  out  upon  his  cross-examination  ?  I 
asked  him,  leading  him  as  I  might,  he  being 
a  witness  for  the  crown,  whether  Mr.  Tooke 
had  not  said,  that  the  hereditary  nobility  in 
the  country,  were  a  body  ever  to  be  respected? 
He  said,  yes,  he  had;  he  always  liad.  I 
asked  him,  whether  his  complaint  had  not 
.Veeuj  thaty  by  corruption,  improper  men  were 


drafVed  out  fi^m  the  House  of  Commons  into 
the  House  of  Lords,  by  which  the  Lords  were 
degraded.  He  said  his  complaint  was,  that 
the  sending  »uch  men  into  the  House  of 
Lords  was  a  disgrace  to  tliose  who  have  here^ 
ditary  seats  there.  I  asked  him  then,  whe- 
ther he  did  not  speak  with  high  respect  and 
regard,  both  of  the  office  aniTperson  of  the 
kiugp  He  said,  yes;  he  always  had;  he 
spoke  of  this  as  trenchinz  upon  the  authority 
of  the  king,  and  that  he  did  not  say  bne  word 
disrespectfijl  to  majesty. 

Then  what  doe^  this  evidence  amount  to  f 
— See  what  is  the  (Question  between  us. — We 
say,  that  the  object  of  these  men  was  merely 
a  parliamentary  reform ;  that  they  wished  to 
bnng  about  annual  parliaments  and  uni- 
versal suffrage;  that  their  complaint  was 
of  corruption  in  the  House  of  Commons; 
they  thought  a  barliamentary  reform  would 
remedy  the  evil,  and  they  meant  to  call 
a  conventioB  for  that  purpose.  On  the 
other  side,  they  say,  it  was  not  for  that  pur- 
pose, but  for  the  purpose  of  deposing  the 
king ;  and  they  call  a  witne^  to  prove,  out 
of  Mr.  Tooke's  mouthi  that  that  was  his  ob- 
ject. What  does  Mr.  Tooke  say?  He  snys; 
that  the  evil  lay  in  the  House  of  Cotnmons ; 
so  says  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  and  so  he 
always  has  said ;  so  all  those  that  ever  ^ted 
with  him  have  said ;  that  it  Was  the  corrup- 
tion in .  the  House  of  Commons  which  bdd 
siven  birth  to  the  evils  he  complained  of,  and 
tnat  therefore  [  the  representation  in  the 
tTouse  of  Commons  ought  to  be  reformed* 
We  say,  that  they  never  meditated  any  altera-; 
tion  in  the  House  of  Lofds^  ,or  any  attack 
iipon  the  king ;  so  says  this"  witness,  who  is 
called  to  prove  the  contrary ;  he  swbars  that 
Mr.  Tooke,  whose  language  they  are  making 
use  of  aga(rist  Mr.  Hardy,  always  said^  thai 
the  herediUry  nobility  of  the  cbuntiy  werfe  a 
respectable  body;  that  his  complamt  was* 
that  members  of  the  House'  of  Commons, 
who  did  not  deserve  it,  were  removed  into 
the  House  of  Lords;  that  the  king  always 
deserved  respect ;  and  yet  this  witness  is  call- 
ed to  prove,  and  that  frOm  ^Ir.'Tooke's 
mouthy  that  the  object  of  this  convention  was 
to  dethrone  the  king. 

Consider,  gentlemen,  how  very  strong  this 
evidence  is  for  us,  when  it  comes  out  of  the 
mouth  of  the  prosecutor's  witness.^- We 
admit,  that  the  object  was  to  induce  the 
House  of  Commons,  hearing  the  general  sense 
of  the  people,  to  reform  the  representation* 
This  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Tooke ;  this  is  the 
language  which  he  held,  and  which  he  held  iu 
the  presence  of  that  spy. 

These  observations  go  completely,  not  only 
to  put  this  evidence  of  Mr.  Grdves  out  of  the 
case,  as  bearing  upon  this  cause,  but  they  gar 
farther,  in  two  respects. '  First,  they  go  to 
show  (and  I  am  entitled  to  the  full  strength 
of  that  application  of  them)  that  the  object, 
and  the  only  object  of  these  people,  was  a 
reform  in  the  House  of  Commons;  that  a 
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Sle  eipremion,  I  belieye,  to  be  found  in  all 
be  wntten  evidence,  that  connects  the  calling 
of  the  convention  with  the  preparation  of  any 
force ;  unless  you  connect  the  two  together, 
you  cannot  6nd  the  prisoner  guilty  upon  this 
cbarse  in  the  indictment;  there  is  no  proof 
whicn  can  be  stated  to  you,  none  that  ran  be 
left  to  your  consideration  without  the  parol 
evidence  that  these  men  intended  that  the 
convention  should  act  by  force ;  throughout 
the  written  evidence  theyexpressly  disavow  it 

You  must  believe  men's  words,  unless  the 
direct  contrary   it  proved;  but   when    the 
crown  has  given  in  evidence  this  business  of 
arms,  they  tell  you^  and  I  am  entitled  to  as> 
•ume  it,  that  this  is  the  force  which  those 
members  of  the  convention  meant  to  use ;  if 
there  was  any  other  they  would  show  it,  and 
the  conclusion  follows,  that  if  they  did  not 
mean  to  use  this  force,  they  meant  to  use 
none.    The  crown  knew  all  they  had  done; 
the  question  is,  whether  the  convention  meant 
to  use  force;  if  the  crown  cannot  prove  they 
meant  to  use  this  force,  they  do  not  prove 
they  meant  to  use  any ;  the  case  would  have 
been  more  strong,  perhaps,  upon  that  part  of 
it,  if  they  had  not  called  their  witnesses,  because 
then  you  would  have  been  told  that  a  great 
deal  was  to  be  left  to  fair  presumption  and  in- 
ference : — that  though  they  had  not  proved 
it,  yet  you  were  to  presume  it  from  the  other 
facts  proved ;  but  thev  have  taken  upon  them- 
selves to  show  you  what  that  force  was  which 
this  convention  was  to  use,  and  thev  put  it 
upon  the  pikes,  the  muskets,  and  the  knives. 
I  hope  we  have  pretty  well  oisposed  of  them 
already. 

But  supposing  there  was  any  thing  serious 
in  this  proof  of  the  pikes,  the  muskets,  and 
the  knives,  there  is  no  evidence  connecting  it 
with  the  convention;  and  if  it  had  been  the 
project  of  these  people,  if  it  had  ever  entered 
into  the  minds  or  any  of  them  that  this  force 
should  be  used  bv  that  convention  which  they 
intended  to  call,  it  b  impossible  that  the 
crown  should  not  have  been  able  to  have  laid 
evidence  of  it  before  you.  You  see  they  have 
spies  every  where;  you  see  when  we  call  a 
witness,  they  know  him  better  than  we  do; 
they  have  had  a  man  in  every  society  in  Lon- 
don. They  can  ask  when  Mr.  Stevens  was 
called,  whether  it  was  Mr.  Stevens  of  Rath- 
bone- place,  or  Mr.  Stevens  of  the  Minories. 
They  know  them  all,  tliey  have  watched  at 
their  elbows,  they  have  been  vigilant,  and 
they  are  to  be  commended  for  it;  but  still  it 
fortifies  my  observation,  that  they  know  all 
that  is  in  this  case;  that  nothing  is  left  to 
presumption,  to  inference ;  that  all  that  exisU 
has  been  brought  forward  by  them,  and  that 
you  have  nothing  to  form  your  judgment 
upon,  except  that  which  they  have  laid  before 
you ;  the;r  have  laid  before  you,  therefore,  all 
which  exists  of  arms;  they  luiyeiaid  nothing 
before  you  to  show  that  these  arms  were  con- 
nected in  any  way  with  the  convention. 
Therefore,  I  have  a  right  to  assume  that  the 
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foct  does  not  exist,  that  it  ever  was  in  itm 
I  contemplation  of  these  men  that  these  armt 
should  be  soused ;  because  if  that  had  been  io 
their  contcmplattun,  thew   men  who   talk 
enough   of   what   they   mean,   would   have 
.  talked  of  this,   and   it    wjuuld    have   been 
known  to  the  officers  of  the  crown.    How 
i  public  has  every  thing   been   done  which 
^  kas  been  done?    There  is  hardly  a  single  ad 
;  of  theirs  imputed  to  them  as  a  crime;  not 
'  one  out  of  that  number  and  variety  of  their 
acts  which  are  all  woven  up  in  this  intricate 
web  that  is  now  spread  before  you ;  not  one 
which  the  prisoner,  and  those  with  whom  he 
acted,  have  not  publicly  avowed  in  the  foee 
of  day.    It  may  be  said  that  if  the  acts  are 
illegal,  this  adds  to  their  illegality ;  that  they 
are  not  only  illegal,  but  they  are  impudent, 
but  that  does  not  make  them  high  treason; 
and  it  shows  that  what  these  men  professed 
were  really  their  objects ;  it  shows  that  they 
acted  bomijuie ;  it  shows  that  they  thought 
they  were  about  that  which  they  had  a  right 
to  do,  and  that  is  the  way  in  which  I  use  the 
argument ;  it  shows  that  though  they  might 
be  wrong,  that  though  they  might  be  acting 
illegally,  they  thought  they  were  acting  le- 
gally, or  they  never  would  have  submitted  to 
the  investigation  of  courts  of  justice,  these 
acts  which  are  now  compbuned  of  as  constitu- 
ting the  crime  of  high  treason. 

Uentlemen,  hitherto  I  have  only  remarked 
upon  the  evidence  that  has  been  produced  on 
the  part  of  the  crown ;  you  observe  it  appMra 
from  the  language  of  our  resolutions  which 
they  have  prMuced  against  us,  that  our  ob* 
ject  was  parliamentary  reform;  that  language 
they  say  may  have  been  a  mere  pretext,  and 
may  have  covered  a  different  design.  You 
have  it  upon  oath  that  this  and  nothing  else 
was  the  object  of  those  people  with  whom 
they  say  we  are  connected,  for  every  witness 
whom  they  have  called,  and  who  knew  the 
objects  of  those  people,  has  sworn  that  their 
objects  were  peaceable.  This  is  the  evulence 
on  the  part  or  the  crown. 

Now,  gentlemen,  we  have  confirmed  this 
evidence  of  the  crown  by  evidence  of  our  own: 
we  have  added  to  the  number  of  witnesses 
whom  the  crown  have  called,  others  who  |ave 
an  account  of  what  were  the  motives  of  these 
societies,  what  was  their  end,  and  what  the 
means  by  which  they  meant  to  effect  that 
end ;  every  one  of  those  witnesses,  called  one 
after  another,  has  agreed  in  saying  that  their 
end  was  a  parliamentary  reform,  and  thou^ 
to  accomplish  that  end  they  meant  to  call  tms 
convention,  yet  it  never  entered  into  their 
minds  to  conceive  that  this  convention  was 
to  act  by  force;  on  the  contraiy,  that  it  was 
to  act  by  all  peaceable  means,  to  collect  the 
voice  of  the  country,  and  when  collected  l^ 
means  of  that  convention,  it  was  to  be  carried 
by  the  same  organ  to  the  House  of  Commons^ 
who  it  was  supposed  would  listen  to  it. 

Gentlemen,  it  would  be  idle  in  me,  it 
would  be  cruel  towards  you,  to  go  more  parti- 
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Ay  into  Che  evidmoe  Ihan  is  necessary. 
i  think  I  have  stated  what  is  the  general  efiect 
of  the  evidence  of  every  witness  we  have  call- 
ed;  but  I  think  there  are  two  who  were  call- 
ed lait--I  mehn  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Fran- 
ks, who  spoke  more  particularly  to  this  fact, 
and  whose  evidence  will .  deserve  more  *  of 
¥0ur  consideration,  because  they  show  most 
oecidedly  that  the  objects  the  prisoner  has 
id  ways  professed,  were  his  real  ohjects. 

Gentlemen,  you  recollect  the  time  whea 
Ibere  was  an  alarm  in  the  kin^ona,  when  the 
auiitia  was  suddenly  embodied,  and  parHa- 
nent  was  as»embled.  Parliament  was  as^ 
sembiedi  indeed,  itir  the  purpose  of  embody- 
ing the  militia,  because  withont  it  the  militia 
could  not  be  embodied  in  a  legal  way ;  the 
ground  alleged  for  calling  naruament  toge- 
ther  was,  thai  there  were  disturbances  and 
insurrections  in  the  kingdom;  there  ii^ere 
some  gentlemen  who  thought  that  there  did 
BOt  at  that  time  exist  those  disturbances  and 
Insurrections  which  were  stated,  and  accord-' 
in^ly  an  inquiry  was  instituted  into  the  real 
existence  of  them ;  upon  that  occasion  Mr. 
Hardy  attended  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  Mr.  Sheri-* 
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peaceable  and  ideoent  deportment.;  that  com* 
mg  to  him  to  desire  him  to  present  this  peti- 
tion, he  conversed  with  them  upon  the  sub- 
ject; and  they  said  then,  what  they  now  »y,- 
Botwithstanding  this  present  prosecution 
af;ainst  them,. that  they  learned. their,  prin- 
ciples from  the  duke  ol  Hichhiond's  letter  f 
that  they  were  convinced  by  his  arguments ; 
and  I  am  afraid  that  they  still  hold  the. same 
opinions.  I  hope  it  is  no  reflexion  upon  aby 
man/  not  to  entertain  these  opinioius ; «  for 
I  do  not  myself;  yet  still  it  is  •surely  aa 
excuse  to  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Hardy,  thiit  he 
holds  opinions  such  as-  the. duke  of  Hich-' 
mond  entertains,  and  not  only  entertains^ 
but  has  stven.to  the  public  as  his  opinions, 
&nd  acted  upon  himself.  They  adhered  to 
their  object,  Mr.  Francis  says,  of  universal 
sufiirage;  he  stated  to  them,  that  that  wa^ 
not  the  usual  form  of  a  petition,  and  tliey 
had  better  leave  it  to  the  House,  what  sort 
of  reform  should  be  adopted.  They  still, 
Mr.  Francis  says,  adhered  to  their  object; 
but  thev  were  .ready,  if,  according  to  the 
forms  of  the  House,  it  was  more  respectful, 
to  leave  the  whole  to  the  wisdom  of  the 


cUn  states  to  you  in  terms  that  Mr.  Hardy    House  of  Commons,  what  means  they  should 
vished  a   committee  to  be  appointed ;    he    adopt ; '  they  were    ready  to    present   their 


wished  an  inquiry  to  be  made,  and  he  was 
ready,  and  was  to  have  laid  before  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan, nay  he  was  to  have  been  called  before 
the  Upuse  of  Commons,  and.  to . ^ive  an  ac- 
oount  there  of  all  he  knew .  relative  to  that 
business;  he  stated  that  their  societies  did 
veet  at  public-houses;  that  publicans,  nro* 
bably  thinking  their  licences. would  be  taken 
away,  would  not  permit  them  to  meet  in  their 
luNises  any  more ;  that  they  had  accordingly 
net  at  private  houses ;  that  he  f  Mr.  Hardy) 
had  communicated  a  list  of  these  houses,  and 


petition  in  the  general  form;  \>m\  $>ttll  thej 
adhered  to  their  principle,  that  what  tliey 
wished  for  was  universal  ^suffrage.  Surely 
this. must  show,  beyond  doubt,  that  these 
men  really  thought  it  WAnild  be  u  good  thin^ 
to  obtain  universal  suffrage,  and  that  this 
was  the  object,  and  the  only  object  which 
they  zealously,  and  bonAfidt  pursued.- 

But,  Gentlemen,  those  who  conduct  this 
prosecution  wish  to  persuade  you  that  there 
\h  more  in  it .  than  lies  upon  the  surface ; 
that  these  men  have:  not  acted    honestly; 


had  given  Mr.  Sheridan  all  the  information  in  ,  that  they  have  not  acted  honA  fidt';  that  this 
his  power ;  that  he  wished  an  inquiry  might  j  which  they  have  held  out  as  their  object,  and 
be.  instituted,  in  order  to  show  to  the  pariia-  ;  this  whicti  they- have  held  out  as  their  means 

of  obtaining  that  object,  are  a*  mere  pretext 
and  that  there  is  no  colour  for  insisting  that 
they  are  their  real  opinions. — Let  us  examine 


ment  and  the  public  what  their  real  view 
was :  that  he  was  ready  to  lay  before  them  all 
the  papers,  all  the  documents  relative  to  the 


.process  of  this;society.    This  seems  to  me  j  that  a  little ;   let  us.  see  what  grounds  they 


to  tiu-nisb  extremely  strong  proof  tlmt  Mr. 
Hardy  acted  bonA  fide ;  that  he  had  then  no 
eriminal  intent  in  his  mind,  nor  had  anv  of 
those  actiug  with  him,  because  if  they  had,  he 
•would  have  withdrawn  from  such  an  inquirv ; 
instead  of  that  he  comes  forward  publicly,,  de- 
jsires  that  an  inouiry  into  their  conduct  may 
he  institued,  ana  he  gave  every  assbtaace  in 
his  power  for  that  purpose. 
.  It  appears  from  Mr.  Francis's  evkience, 
that  what  Mr.  Hardy  says  has  always. been 
his  object,  always  was  so;  be  and  some 
pther  members  of  this  society  attended  Mr. 
JFnuicis,  wbhing  him  to  present  a  petition 
.to  parliament,  for  annual  parliaments  and 
universal  suiiira^.  Mr.  Francis  say^-  Mr. 
Hardy  struck  him,  partiailarly  from .  his  de* 
Qortment,  as  a  reasonable,  quiet  man.  Mr. 
oheridan  likewise  gave  that  testimony  to  his 
i;haracter :  he  says  he  remarked  him  for  bis 
VOL.  XX^V.  * 


had  for  really  entertaining  these  opinion^ 
and-  whether  their  conduct  be  not  such  as 
leaves  you  reason  to  conclude  they  are  their 
real  opinions. — The  proposition  of  these 
men  is  this : — That  the  House  of  Commons 
is  corrupt;  that  that  corruption  proceeds 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  people  are 
represented  in  parliainent,  and  from  the 
Jong  duration  of  parliaments;  that  they 
think  tills  evil-  might  be  corrected  by  annual 
parliaments,  and  by  universal  suffrage ;  they 
think  the  House  of  Commons  will  not  grant 
them  this  upon  their  petition,  because  they 
have  o(\en  refused  them ;  they  think  that  the 
majority  .of  the  people  (I  do  fiol  say  that 
they  think  rignt) — but  they  ihiHk  the 
nuyority  of  the  people  are  or  may  be 
with  them ;  they  say,  they  wish  to  collect  the 
sense  of  the  majority  of  the  people ;  they 
therefore  wish  that  a  convenUon  ot  delegatea 
4  E        ' 
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fiMi  diffisrent  pots  •f  Ifan  cstoXtfiUkfM  be 
celled,  by  whom  they  ifaoukl  fifM  coUact  what 
wfts  tbe  sense  of  the  people  by  whom  they 
were  delegated ;  end  if  it  eppeen  to  be  whit 
they  contend  it  is,  that  it  snail  then  be  com- 
nmnicated  to  perliameni— This  it  it  said  it 
meite  pretext. 

Now,  let  us  examine  it  in  its  parls.p-^The 
fint  proposition  is,  that  the  House  of  Coni- 
inons  is  corrupt — I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
th6  Houee  of  Commons  is  corrupt;  but  I  eei 
examining  whether   Mr.   Hardy,  who   has 

C'nned  his  faith  upon  the  duke  of  Richmond, 
IS  not  ground  ior  saying  so,  and  that  thai 
corruption  proceeds  from  the  want  of  a  proper 
representation  of  the  people  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  What  does  tne  duke  of  Rieb- 
mend  say  upon  that  subject?— He  says^  in  his 
letter  to  colonel  Sbannan,  ^  The  leaser  refimn 
has  been  attempted  with  erery  possible  ad* 
Vantage  in  its  favour,  not  only  from  the  aee- 
lous  support  of  the  advocates  for  a  more  effec- 
tual one,  but  from  the  assistance  of  men  of 
great  weight,  both  in  and  out  of  power;  but 
witli  all  temperaments  and  helps  it  has  failed ; 
not  one  proselyte  has  been  oained  from  cor* 
ruplion,  nor  has  the  least  ray  in  hope  been  held 
out,  from  any  miarter,  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  inclined  to  adopt  any  other  mode 
of  reform.'* — Whv,  then  it  is  not  a  sucgestioD 
first  of  Mr.  Hardy  and  his  friends,  that  the 
House  of  Commons  was  corrupt,  and  thai  this 
was  the  means  of  reforming  it ;  his  great  pnH 
totype  the  duke  of  Richmond,  the  man  whose 
preoBpts  he  has  followed,  and  whose  disciple 
ne  is,  told  him^  in  express  terms,  that  the 
House  of  Commons  is  corrupt,  and  that  that 
comlption  proceeds  from  tbe  people  not  being 
properly  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  remedy,  then,  that  is  to  be  applied  to 
this,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hai^y  and  his 
friends,  annual  parliaments  and  universal 
aufirajge.  Why,  what  does  the  duke  of  Ridi- 
ttionasay  upon  that  sul^t  ? — He  says^ 
**  From  every  day's  expericnee  to  the  pre- 
eent  hour,  I  am  more  and  more  oonvinoed, 
that  the  restoring  the  right  of  voting  uni- 
▼ersally  to  every  man  not  incapacitated  by 
nature  for  want  of  mason,  or  by  law  by  the 
commission  of  crimes^  together  with  anonal 
eieclions^  is  the  only  reform  that  can  be  e(^ 
factual  and  permanent  i  I  am  further  coo- 
vittced  thaitit  is  the  only  reform  that  u  prae* 
tieable. 

*^  Att  other  plans  that  are  of  m  palliatnre  n»- 
tnre,  hav^  been  found  insufficient  to  kiterest 
uad  enimalbe  the  body  of  the  people,  frmn 
^^wse  tearaestness  akme  any  reliDnn  can  be 
tapected. — A  ioow  exduaion  from  any  share  in 
the  legisfatture  or  thev  oottntey,hae  rendeitd 
the  great  mass  of  the  peoole  indifferent  whe- 
ther the  monopoly  thaA^iiesists,  continnes  in 
th^  hands  of  a  more  or  less  extended  oom- 
pkny,  or  whether  it  is  divided  b^  them  into 
shares  of  somewhat  more  or  less  just  pre^- 
tMns;  the  public  ieeh  itself  unoontarned  in 
these  ontests^  except  as  to  tbeoppresMna  it 
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eadnrea,  end  the  isscliei^i  it  suffeiL  which i^ 
hnews  must  eeotiaue  eo  leng  aa  mt  |(ae^« 
reinin  deprived  «f  all  control  ever  their 
preseoflalivea." 

'' What  I  call  for,*"  heaiys,  <«k,not 
venieasy,  but  right;  if  it  is  not  a  maxim  eC 
our  constitutien,  that  a  British  subject  ia  tip 
be  governed  oiu|y  by  laWs  to  whidi  he  hmm 
oensented  by  himself  or  his  repiesentetiiu^ 
we  should  instantly  abandon  tiie  error;  but  ir 
it  ia  the  essential  of  fireedom,  fonnded  on  the 
eternal  principles  of  jusike  and  wisdom,  aoA 
our  unalienable  birthrights  we  sboidd  ae^ 
hesitate  in  asserting  it.  Let  U8»  then,  \mm 
detemune  to  act  upon  this  broed  priocq^le  e€ 
((iving  to  eveiy  man  his  own,  and  we  ahilf 
nnmedialely  get  lid  of  all  tfie  perplexitica  %» 
which  the  narrow  notiena  of  pestinli^  waA 
eicluskMi  must  ever  be  subject*^ 

Now  it  b  objected  to  Mr.  Haady,  that  thi» 
idea  of  the  oonuplionef  tbe  Hoine  of  Ceee* 
mens;  ooifuption  proceeding  fmm  ai^  mm^ 
ptoper representation there---ttiat this  idenef 
reforming  parliament  by  anmud  electum.  hi 
all  pretext.  What  foimdation  is  there  vom 
that,  when  yon  have  heard  from  twenty  wiW 
nesses  in  tbe  cause,  that  Bir,  Hardy  has  onm 
and  over  again  said,  he  forma  bamaelf  iquni 
the  duke  of  Richmond*^  ^^  which  hm 
wiahea  to  be  carried  into  execution ;  that  thea 
n  his ealjT object;  and  when  this»  vrhich  hft 
nrofesses  in  all  bis  letteie,  which  appcan  tm 
be  ilk  foet  the  object  he  is  pursuing,  ii>ia 
terms,  \Sb»  reform  which  the  duke  ofRick* 
mend  by  a  pubUcatwn  recommends  to  ikm 
people  to  adopt? 

Then,  g^ttcmen,  we  have  got  this  leogtli 
•>— that  Um  corruption  of  parliament  is  not  a 
thought  of  Mr.  Hardy's— that  the  cause  of 
that  cemiption  is  note  thought  ef  Mr.  Vku^ 
^"^-^that  the  means  by  which  that  coriup* 
tioo  might  be  remedied  is  not  a  thought  of 
Mr.  Hanly's ;  they  are  all  the  Iboughto  of  ikut 
duke  of  Richmond,  supported  by  tbef«e  tm^ 
eons  which  you  heard  read  whue  Us  griflfr 
waain  court.— I  have  steted  to  you  what  th* 
imwediato  means  were-*aliouaf  parliameBt^ 
and  univexsal  sufl^rag^.— The  next  tbiqg  t^ 
be  considered  is,  how  that  reform  was  to  be- 
effected^— Mr.  Haidy  thinks— but  that  is  said 
to  be  pretext — ^that  it  may  be  elected,  and  h# 
meant  to  effect  it,  by  a  convention  of  the  peek. 

S,  and  by  collecting  the  sense  of  the  people 
n  that  oonvention.-^Wbat  does  tbe  duke 
of  Richmond  say  upon  that  sulgect?— Bie 
says,  **  the  weight  of  conuptioa  has  crashed 
this  more  gentle" — speakmg  of  a  lemet  re* 
form,  —  ^  as  it  wDwld  have  deieated  an} 
more  efficacious  plan  in  tbe  same  drciun» 
stances;  from  mt quarter,  therefore^  I hat>» 
nothing  to  hope — ^it  is  from  the  people  Wi 

large  that  I  expect  any  good.*' ^Why,  Umi^ 

wben  such  a  man  as  the  duke  of  RicfamoM 
tells  the  public  that  pwrliament  has  been  peti^ 
tionedM  of^  for  this  redrefs  that  they  will 
not  gnnt  it;  when  he  tella  them  that  Im 
elii  expects  thb  to  be  gnmtody  told  tdli  tbtm 
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that  it  ii  ftora  the  peofrfe  %\  large  onlf  that  he 
•ipeclB  it  wili  be  obtained,  how  it  this  man 
at  the  bar  to  undeniand  the  duke  of  Rich- 
nondr— What  was  the  mildest  sense  he 
eottld  put  vpon  hie  words  N-From  the  people 
at  br^ps  the  dnke  of  Richmond  eipects  uiis 
vefiMrm— he  does  not  eipeet  it  from  tne  iiarlia- 
ment-yhe  knows  the  parliament  will  not 
mat  it }  but  be  expects  it  from  the  people.— 
Then  the  people  must  have  some  lawful 
means  of  promoting  it. — I  think  the  most  ra- 
tional, I  think  the  most  peaceable;  I  think 
the  most  constitutional  construction  that 
can  be  put  upon  that  expression  i^ 
that  it  is  to  be  expected  from  the  sense  of  the 
people  at  largCi  first  collected,  and  then  con- 
veyed to  the  House  of  Commons-^not  acting 
liy  force ;  unquestionably,  the  duke  af  liich- 
nond  could  never  mean  that ;  but  he  expect* 
€d  this  reform  from  the  people  at  large,  be- 
canse  he  hoped  that  they  would  deciare  imb- 
iicly  what  their  wishes  were,  and  that  tiiose 
wishes  being  communicated  to  the  House  of 
Commons,would  produce  the  reforai  which  he 
wished  to  see  effected. 

Oentlemen,  I  think  this  is  fairfcaaooingr; 
i  think  tkiis  must  be  the  construction  which 

Jrou  will  put  upon  the  duke  of  lUdimond's 
etter : — ^It  cannot  be  said  that  a  man  possess- 
ing so  enlightened  a  mind,  and  holding  such  a 
iank  in  the  state,  as  the  noble  duke,  meant 

S^  this  letter  to  colonel  Sherman,  to  incite 
e  people  to  take  up  arms  againet  their  go- 
vernment, and  to  enforce  that  which  would 
otherwise  be  denied  to  them.  He  must  be 
vaderstood,  therefore,  to  have  expected  that 
the  people  at  large,  by  their  opinions  being 
collecteci,  and  those  opinions  being  commu- 
nicated to  the  ieeislature,  would  pnxluce  that 
teform  for  which  be  was  so  sealous  an  ad-> 


'    What,  then,  has  been  the  conduct  of  the 
vrisoner,  as  testified  by  every  part  of  the  evi- 
dence in   this  cause  ?-^That  he  uniformly 
acted  upon  the  duke  of  Richmond's  plan; 
that  he  pursued  that  only  which  the  duke  of 
Richmond  wished  to  be  carried  into  effect : 
that  he  promoted  it  by  the  means  by  which 
the  duke  of  Richmond  wished  to  see  it  ac- 
complished.— ^Who,  then,  can  say  that  he 
meant  any  tlung  farther  than  tKe  duke  of 
Etchraond  meant?  Is  it  not,  I  will  ask  you, 
fiossible  at  leaM  to  put  upon  these  acts  of  the 
IprisoDer  the  construction  I  put  upon  the  lan- 
jSua^of  tbe^duke  of  Richmond?  Is  it  not 
possible,  upon  all  these  acts,  that  bis  ahjact 
should  have  been  for  the  convention  to  coUect 
the  sense  of  the  people,  and  state  it  to  pariiap 
tteatf  I  ask  you  first,  is  it  not  possible  >^\i 
it  be  possible^  and  if  you  find  tnat  that  was 
tfie  Mke  of  Richmond's  plan,  and  if  you  find 
that  Ibis  man  has  universally  declared  that 
Ilia  object  was  only  to  do  that  which  the  duke 
pointed  out  in  his  plan,  surely  vou  will  not 
liien,  for  the  aake  ci  fixing  gailt  upon  hia, 
piresume  that  he  meant  more  Umhi  the  duke 
ipf  RlphmOiid  tMeam-^t-but  talber  inattahn  ott 


the  flde  of  hnocenee— indtning  to  a  man 
upon  whom  guilt  is  not  directly  proved,  yoa 
will  say  that  he  meant  what  the  duke  of  lUch- 
nond  did  mean — ^that  be  meant  this  conven- 
tion should  act  as  the  duke  uf  Richmond 
meant  the  people  at  lar^e  should  act,  by  col- 
lecting the  general  opinion,  and  conveying  it^ 
not  by  force  of  arms,  but  peaceably,  to  the 
House  of  Commons. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  a  principle,  I  think,  in  the 
English  law,  that,  when  the  act  of  a  man  la 
indifferent  or  doubtful,  it  should  rather  be 
attributed  to  an  innocent  than  a  guilty  motive. 
— ^And  I  hope  that  we  have  not  lost  si^ht  <lf 
another  principle  by  which  English  juries 
have  always  been  governed ;  namely,  that  if 
the  act  of  a  man  be  in  itself  indifferent,  and 
there  be  evidence,  some  having  a  tendency  to 
show  it  criminal,  and  some  innocent,  if  the 
former  does  not  most  clearly  overweigh  the 
latter,  humanity  will  turn  the  scale  in  favour 
of  innocence. 

With  respect  to  this  act  of  calling  a  con* 
vention,  it  being  in  its  nature  an  inuocent 
act,  you  heard  rMd  a  protest  of  several  learned 
peers  upon  a  motion  that  was  made  in  the 
House  of  Lords  during  the  pressure  of  the 
American  war,  when  the  burtnens  which  that 
war  produced  were  felt  heavily  by  the  subject. 
Lord  Shelbume  made  a  motion  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  the  ultimate  object  of  which  was  fee 
decrease  those  barthens;  the  immediate  ob- 
ject was,  that  a  committee  should  be  called, 
consisting  neither  of  placemen  nor  of  pea« 
siooers,  to  inquire  what  unnecessary  expenses 
arose  in  the  public  expenditure— what  unne- 
cessary places  existed  — <-  what  unnecessary 
pensions  had  been  granted— and  to  inquire 
bow  that  expenditure  might  be  lessened. 

After  a  lone  debate,  the  motion  was  ne- 
gatived ;  but  those  who  were  in  the  minority, 
if  they  were  weighed  not  by  their  nuu^ 
ber  but  by  their  merits,  would  be  called  a 
majority  t — ^There  was  at  tlietr  Jiead  the  ve- 
nereble  and  learned  earl  Camden,  as  great  a 
constitutional  lawyer  as  this  country  has 
ever  seen,  and  as  firm  a  supporter  of  itft 
constitution. — ^Therewere  many  more,  some 
of  whom  are  now  acting  in  administration.-^ 
The  duke  of  Portland,  the  duke  of  Gmftoo» 
lord  Fitxwilliam,  the  duke  of  Rutland,  the 
duke  of  Devonshire,  lord  Rockincham,  lord 
Scarborough,  and,  true  to  his  old  principles^ 
the  duke'  of  Richmond ;  they  were  in  the 
minority;  the  motion  was  nei^ved;  but 
they  protested  against  the  negative  that  was 
put  upon  that  motion ;  they  assiened  their 
reasoM  to  the  public— they  wished  to  hand 
down  to  posterity  their  reasons  for  thinking 
that  that  committee  ought  to  have  been  in- 
stituted, and  that  inquiry  set  on  foot ;  and  the 
fourth  reason  which  they  assizn  is  this  :— 

^  We  are  further  impelled  to  press  this 
motion,  because  the  object  of  it  has  been  ee^ 
eooded  and  called  for  by  a  considerable  ma- 
jority of  the  people^  who  are  associating  for 
tlus  purpoiei  aoo  tfem  determined  to  pmsiae 
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it  by  eyjery  legal  and  conBtitutioDal  meUi^d 
that,  can  be  devised  ibr  its  success/' — ^There 
3'ou  have  lord  Camden's  aulhority,  that  the 
people  may  legally  and  constitiitiooally  as- 
sociate for  the  purpose  of  oblaining  an  end 
which  appears  to  them  publicly  beneficial — 
V  And  however  bome  may  affect  to  be  alarmed 
as  if .  such  associations  tended  to  disturb  .the 
peace,  or  encroach  upon  the  delegated  poirer 
of  the  other  House,  we  are  persinded  it  has 
no  other  view  but  to  collect  the  sense  of  the 
people,  and  to  inform  the  whole  body  of  their 
representatives  what  are  the  sentiments  of 
the  whole  body  of  their  constituents." 

Then  this  learned  and  noble  lord  asserts 
the  collecting  the  sense  of  the  people  at  large 
to  be  the  object  of  the  associations  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  that  the  object  of  those  associations  u,  to 
communicate  to  the  whole  body  of  the  repre- 
sentatives what  are  the  opinions  of  the  whole 
body  of  their  constituents. — That  was  the  ob- 
ject of  the  man  who  stands  at  your  bar ;  that 
was  tlie  object  of  all  those  who  acted  with 
him ;  they  meant  to  caH,  not  an  association 
of  the  whole  people,  but  something  less. tu- 
multuous— a  convention  of  delegates  sent  by 
the  people  at  large,  by  whose  means  they 
might  collect  what  were  the  opinions  of  the 
whole  body  of  their  constituents,  and  might, 
by  the  same  organ,  communicate  them  to  the 
whole  body  of  their  representatives. — **  And 
if  it  be  asked  what  farther  is  to  be  done  if 
these  petitions  are  rejected,  the  best  answer 
is,  that  the  case  cannot  be  supposed ;  for  al- 
though, upon  a  few  separate  petitions,  it  may 
be  fairly  said  that  the  other  House  ought  not 
to  be  decided  by  a  part  only  of  their  const!- 
tiients,  yet  it  cannot  be  presumed  they  will 
act  in  cfefiahce  of  the  united  wishes  of  the 
whole  people,  or  indeed  of  any  great  and  no- 
torious majority /'--Then  here  I  get  another 
step;— separate  petitions  had  been  rejected; 
separate  petitions  might  be  rejected;  the 
House  or  Commons  might  not  feel  it  ne- 
cessary to  attend  to  separate  petitions ;  but  if 
a  petition  could  be  got  from  tnese  ^neral  as- 
sociations of  the  people,  such  a  petition  would 
be  legal  and  constitutional,  ana,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  lord  Camden,  ought  to  be  at- 
tended to—ought  to  have  so  much  weight  in 
his  estimation,  that  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  so  wise  a  body  as  the  UnuseofCom- 
naons  would  not  vield  to  it 

Gentlemen,  is  that  illegal  to  whichlord Cam- 
den, so  great  a  lawyer,  gives  such  an  effect, 
when  he  states,  that  petitions  offered  by  the 
general  associations  of  the  people,  ought  to  be 
attended  toby  the  House  of  Commons, and  that 
}X  is  inconsistent  with  their  wisdom  to  reject 
them  ? — Does  not  he,  by  thisproiest^  hold  out  to 
the  public,  that,  when  sepacate  petitions  arete- 
jected,  theobjectof  which  isihought  conducive 
to  the  public  good,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people 
to  associate  for  that  pubhc  go<M,  and,  bemg  as- 
sociated, to  -preseot  such  petitions  as  lord 
Canjden  teUs  them  are  not  likely  to  be  re- 
jected/ 
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^  It  is^milled  that  the  House  <^  Com^ 
mons  have  a  power  to  vote  as  tfaev  think  fit, 
•but  it  is  not  possible  to  conceive  that  so  wias 
an  assembly  will  ever  be  rash  enough  to  re- 
ject such  petitions!,  and  by  that  means  catna 
thb  dangerous  quesUon  to  be  broached  and 
agitated  whether  they  have  not  broke  th^ 
trust?  The  voice  of  the  people  will  certaioiy 
be  complied  with;  minbtersmay,astliey  seem 
to  have  done  in  a  recent  instance,  deprive 
any  man  of  wbst  he  hokk,  at  their  pleasure, 
for  presuming  to  exercise  his  undoubted  risbt 
of  thinking  for  himself  on  these  and  ot&er 
public  8ub|ect8,  but  it  will  not  be  wise  in 
them  to  treat  these  associations  with  con* 
tempt,  or  call  them  by  the  invidious- name  of 
faction,  a  name  by  which  the  minority  of 
both  IlMises  of  Parliament  have  been  so  fre^ 
onently  and.  so  falsely  calumniated,  because 
the  .name  so  applied,  will  recoil  back  uptNi 
themselves,  when  acting  asainst  the  general 
sense  of  the  nation,  nor  will  they  be  able  to 
represent  these  numbers,  so  lespectable  in 
rank  and  property,  as  they  did  but  too  success- 
fully the  discontented  Antericans,  as  a  mob 
of  ihcUgent  and  seditious  incendiaries,  because 
the  fMBople  to  whom  this- is  addressed,  are  the 
very  people  that  are  abused,  and  every  man 
bears  within  himself  tlie  testimony  of  its 
fiilsehood.'* 

Gentlemen,  my  reason  for  bringing  forward 
this  protest  to  you  is,  that  yon  may  see  that 
it  has  been  the  opinion  of  great  and  enligfat* 
ened  men  in  this  country,  that  associations 
of  the  people  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
that  which  they  conceive  to  be  a  redress  of  % 
national  grievance,  are  not  only  lawful  but 
commendable ;  for  if  they  were  only  strictly 
lawful,  and  were  not  commendable,  we  should 
not  see  the  names  of  such  men  as.we  do  see 
at  the  bottom  of  this  protest,  publicly  .dec)ar» 
ing,  tliat,' because  this 'appeared  to  be  the 
voice  of  the  people  collected  in  their  associa- 
tions, therefore  it  was  inconsistent  with  the 
wisdom  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  reject 
the  prayer  of  these  petitions. 

Now,  gentlemen,  if  this  be  so — if  this  mtt) 
at  the  bar  has  always  acted  upon  the  duke  of 
Richmond's  plan— if  the  duke  of  Richmond 
has  constantly  pointed  out  to  him  in  all  his 
publications  (it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  go 
jnto  more  than  that  which  I  haye  staled)  that 
there  exists  this  corruption  in  the  state,  which 
may  be  remedied  by  these  means— that  the 
'  people  have  a  right  to  act  for  themselves  in 
the  way  I  have  stated ;  if  it  be  the  opinion  of 
men  so  eminent  as  those,  whose  names  you 
have  heard  are  at  the  bottom  of  this  protest, 
that  associations  of  this  sort  ought  to  be  at- 
tended to,  how  is  the  prisoner  implicated  ia 
any  guilt  charged  upon  him  in  this  indict- 
ment }  Recollect  the  principle  which  I  have 
stated,  and  which  cannot,  I  am  sure,  be  denied, 
that  if  you  can  attribute  hb  actions  to  an  inr 
;Qocenk  motive,  you  ought  not  to  ascribe  them 
to.  a  criminal  one^-I  de^^any  man  to^  say, 
ihat  tbere  is*dinGl  pioe^  thai  the  prisocMv 
i 
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pre|Nired  any  fnrce  for  supporttngthu  comen- 
tioD ;  and  then  if  you  ftna  be  ha»  coD^Untl y 
declared  that  he  followed  plans  of  a  dif- 
fereot  nature,  if  you  find  that  general  asso- 
ciations for  such  a  purpose  are  lawful,  how 
can  you  say,  that  he  who  projected  only  the 
calling  a  convention,  for  the  purpose  of  par* 
iiametitaiy  refonn^-wbo  statesi  tliat  it  was 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  coosideratioo 
the  proper  modes  for  obtaining  a  full  and 
4air  representation  of  the  people. — How  can 
vou  presume  against  the  constant  tenor  of  bis 
lifc--again8t  the  conftant  language  he  held 
upon  the  subject — asainst  the  conduct  of  that 
inan,whose«recepts  hebas  constantly  followed 
^^against  the  doctrine  laid  down  in  this  pro- 
test, that  associations  for  this  purpose,  are 
legal  and  constitutional  ?  How  can  you  pre- 
aiiine  against  all  this,  that  his  conduct  was 
liot  legu  and  constitutional,  though  he 
always  professed  to  follow  the  examples  of 
men  who  acted  legally  and  constitutionally; 
though  he  professes  in  his  resolutions  to  follow 
jthemonly  by  legal  and  constitutional  means? 
How  can  you  presume  that  he  had  that  ille- 
gal intent  which  the  indictment  charges  him 
■with,  namely^  that  he  called  this  convention 
for  the  purpose,  by  force  of  arms»  of  deposing 
the  king,  and  putting  him  to  death;  that 
.would  not  be  a  charitable  conclusion  —  it 
4Nrould  not  be  a  conclusion  to  which  Englisli- 
xnea  have  ever  upon  such  evidence  arrived, 
and  I  am  sure  therefore  tliat  it  will  not  be 
yours. 

Let  me  suppose  for  a  moment,  that  that 
Dobie  person  who  has  given  his  evidence  in 
this  cause,  could  descend  from  his  high  sta- 
tion,  and  become  the  advocate  of  this  priso- 
ner. What  would  he  have  had  to  say  m  his 
defence  ?  would  he  not  say,  *<  Look  to  the 
osrizin  of  xbis;  it  was  my  plan,  he  is  my  dis- 
ciple, he  has  followed  my  doctrine,  he  has 
fursiied  my  principles  by  the  means  which 
pointed  out  to  him;  I  told  the  public  that 
^uinuttl  parliaments  and  universal  suffrage, 
:Vra8  the  only  reform  to  be  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  would  remove 
the  grievances  under  which  we  labour  —  I 
told  the  public,  that  they  had  a  right  to  jis- 
eemble,  and  to  make  their  voice  heard  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  I  not  only  told  the 
public  this  at  the  time  when  I  brought  for- 
ward my  motion,  but  I  led  with  the  public 
the  reasons  which  induced  me  to  form  this 
ppinjoi^  and  these  reasons  have  since  been 
operattii];  upon  the  mind  of  this  man  at  the 
bar — hi>  sins,  if  he  has  sinned,  are  upon  my 
head ;  if  he  has  been  misled,  he  has  been 
misled  by  me,  he  has  pursued  the  same  ob* 
ject,  by  the  same  means ;  but  (it  is  said)  he 
has  used  harsh  lan^age,  he  has  entered  into 
improvident  resolutions.  Why  he  may;  he 
is  an  ignorant  man ;  his  resolutions  may 
have  been  irapoovident ;  may  have  been  rash ; 
nay  have  been  illegal;  his  language  may 
have  been  so — but  when  I  have  led  him  to 
this ^  when  I  gi^ve  him  the  principle;  when 


his  end  is  the  same  as  mine;  when  the  means 
he  uses  are  the  same :  namely,  by  the  inter* 
vention  of  the  peoole;  a  little  indiscretion  ; 
a  little  violence  of  language,  and  even  a  little 
illegality,  is  to  be  excused  in  a  man  in  his 
situation. 

"  I  Imve  hieh  rank  in  the  state ;  I  have  tlie 
advantages  of  great  abilities ;  great  industry ; 
education;  experience;  knowledge;  and  an 
enlightened  mind  to  direct  me ;  I  used  them 
all,  endeavouring  to  le?d  my  judgment  to  a 
true  conclusion,  upon  what  was  really  salutary 
to  the  public  upon  this  subject; .  tlicy  led  me 
to  conclude,  that  annual  parliaments  antf 
universal  suffrage,  were  the  only  means  by 
which  tbe  public  could  be  saved  ;  and  led  me 
also  to  conclude,  that  the  people  had  a  right 
to  annual  parliaments  and  universal  suffrage ; 
and  that  it  the  House  of  Commons  did  not 
grant  them  upon  private  petitions,  that  to  tbe 
people  was  the  proper  appeal,  and  the  people 
would  then  make  their  own  voice  heard  by 
the  House  of  Commons;  this  I  told  the  pooV 
man ;  he  learned  it  from  me ;  be  has  not  my 
advantages;  with  all  these  advantages  I  eof- 
tertainedthe  opinion  which  this  man,  who 
has  none  of  them,  folluwine  me  entertaina; 
he  has  on  his  side  nothing  out  ienorance;  it 
is  not  wonderful  that  he  should  have  beep 
convinced  by  the  reasons  which  I  publislied, 
and  which  induced  nie  to  entertain  thb  opi- 
nion of  a  convention  of  the  people,  nothmr 
on  the  other  side  having  been  published, 
which  could  come  into  his  band :  therefore 
surely  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  you  will 
presume  he  has  acted  bonifidc, 

**  But  he  has  gone  greater  lenzths  than  I 
have ;  well,  that  may  ne  exaised  in  him ;  he 
is  an  ignorant  man,  he  has  not  the  advantages 
I  have ;  he  has  not  had  the  advice  I  might 
have  to  follow ;  he  has  met,  too,  with  greater 
provocations  than  I  ever  met  with ;  I  had  a 
large  train  of  followers  in  the  House  of  Lords; 
the  propositions  which  I  brought  forward, 
were  never  rejected  with  disdain  and  con- 
tumely; I  had  never  the  provocation  that 
this  man  has  had  from  the  treatment  that  he 
has  received ;  I  will  not  inquire  whether  the 
pfvtvpcation  be  well  or  ill  founded^  but  it  is 
still  provocation  which  a  common  mind  was 
likely  to  be  moved  by." 

Gentlemen,  these  are  the  topics  which  tbe 
duke  of  Richmond  himself,  it  he  could  be 
placed  in  my  situation,  and  argue  the  case  of 
the  prisoner,  would  urge  to  you ;  but  if  he 
felt  for  a  moment  that  this  man*s  life  was  ii|, 
danger,  his  blood  would  curdle  in  his  veins: 
he  would  shudder  at  the  mischiefs  produced 
by  his  publication,  and  wish  in  vain  to  recall 
it;  he  wotUd  implore  vou  upon  bis  knees^ 
not  to  find  any  guilt  in  Mr.  Hardy,  that,  you 
would  not  be  ready  to  find  in  him ;  he  would 
tell  you  that  the  prisoner  has  done  nothing 
which  is  not  imputable  V>  him,  nothing  which 
he  would  not  have  done  himself;  that  his 
principles  are  ithe  same,  bis  objects  the  same ; 
that  the^m^aos  of  attaining  these  objects 
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ftvowed  by  him,  and  proved  in  this  cause,  are 
the  same;  not  a  single  expression  has  been 
proved  upon  Mr.  Hvdy,  tending  a  different 
way,  and  surely,  gentlemen,  it  is  a  great  ex- 
cuse for  a  man  in  the  situation  of  life  m  which 
the  prisoner  stands,  to  urge  that  he  followed 
the  same  object  which  the  duke  of  Richmond 
points  out  by  the  same  means  t  I  sav  by  the 
same  means,  because  it  is  not  proved  by  that 
plain  direct  and  manifest  proot  which  the  sta- 
tute calls  for,  and  which  lord  Coke  says  is 
required,  that  he  has  used  any  other ;  then 
ttormit  me  to  add  that  the  circumstance  of  his 
naving  alwavs  avowed  an  adherence  to  the 
plan  of  the  duke  of  Richmond,  ought  to  lead 
jou  to  a  conchtnon  that  in  this  case  he  meant 
not  to  go  beyond  it 

GenUemen,  what  I  hare  troubled  you  with 
hitherto,  is  chiefly  upon  the  general  evidence 
of  the  plan  that  has  been  laid  before  you. 

Gentlemen,  you  collected  from  an  argu- 
ment which  we  had  in  the  early  part  of  tnis 
cause,  that  none  of  the  evidence  admitted  in 
it,  which  is  not  brought  personally  home  to 
BAr.  Hardy,  ouglit  at  all  to  affect  him,  other- 
wise than  as  it  it  mav  prove  (which  was  the 
object  of  it)  a  general  conspiracy  in  the  coun- 
try to  call  together  a  conveution,  which  was 
to  be  supported  by  force  against  the  eovem- 
ment;  with  that  view  nine-tenths  of  the  evi- 
dence that  has  been  read  was  admitted,  and 
with  that  view  only ;  and  it  was  stated  by  the 
Court,  that  Mr.  Hardly  was  not  to  be  affected 
b^  any  of  that  evidence,  any  ftrther  than  he 
snight  be  proved  afterwards  to  be  engaged  in 
that  plot,  and  to  the  extent  only  that  he  was 
proved  to  be  engaged  in  it ;   namely,  in  the 
pk)t  of  calling  together  a  convention  for  the 
purpose  of  attaining  their  end  against  the  go- 
vernment, bv  force  of  arms.    There  is  proof 
enough  to  show  that  Mr.  Hardy  did  mean 
that  a  convention  should  be  called ;    he  cer- 
tainly did,  and  I  do  not  dispute  it,  but  the 
ouestion  for  you  will  be,  whether  Mr.  Hardy, 
tne  individual  standing  at  your  bar,  did  in  his 
mind  intend  that  that  convention  should  act 
by  force  against  the  eovernment. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  wish  it  were  within  the 
compass  of  mv  ability  to  have  separated  the 
evidence,  and  to  have  laid  distinctly  before 
^ou,  what  evidence  does  apply  to  Mr.  Hardy, 
tipun  this  point    I  admit  that  his  case  re- 

auires  it  I  admit  that  his  counsel  ought  to 
o  it ;  and  I  have  but  one  excuse  for  not  do- 
ing it,  which  is,  that  to  the  reach  of  my  ability, 
the  thins  was  impossible ;  though  I  nave  had 
the  accidental  leisure  of  a  Sunday  to  look  into 
the  napers ;  yet  from  not  having  a  copy  of  a 
tbira  pArt  of  the  letters  that  have  been  pro- 
duced in  evidence,  except  those  which  are  in 
the  report  fand  I  do  not  mean  to  blame  any 
one  that  I  nave  them  not)  though  I  endea- 
voured to  do  it.  I  wasted  a  considerable  don 
tion  of  my  time,  and  I  found  it  at  last,  abso- 
lutely impracticable.  I  must,  tnerefore,  leave 
it  to  you.  I  trust  to  your  recollection,  to  the 
notes  which  you  have  taken^aad  to  die  at- 
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tention  you  will  pay  to  bis  lordship,  when  he 
comes  to  sum  up,  fbr  distinguishing  how 
much  of  this  affects  Mr.  Hardy.    In  my  ap- 

Erehension,  none  of  it  goes  to  show,  that  m 
is  mind,  there  existed  a  design  of  effecting  a 
reform  in  the  parliamentary  representation, 
by  force. 

You  observe,  gentlemen,  that,  in  the  former 
part  of  my  argument,  I  contended,  that  there 
existed  no  such  design;  if  there  did,  which 
is  another  part  of  my  argument,  there  is  no 

'  colour  for  fixing  any  thing,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
u|»on  Mr.  Hardy,  the  prisoner.  Gentlemen, 
it  is  in  evidence  to  you,  that  Mr.  Hardy  haa 
never  been  without  a  spy  at  his  elbow  for  the 
last  two  years,  from  the  year  179S  till  the 

I  time  that  he  was  apprehended ;  he  has  never 
been  at  any  meeting,  he  has  never  been  with 
any  assembly  of  friends  at  which  there  waa 

;  not  present  some  person  who  has  earned  %9 
the  ears  of  government  every  thing  that  was 
said,  b^  every  person,  at  these  meetings.    Is 

I  it  not  singular  then,  that  with  the  disposition 
'  which  these  men  had  to  produce  a  reform  (as 

I I  admit  they  had)  that  not  one  single  expret* 

I  sion,  upon  'any  occasion,  is  proved  to  nave 
druppeu  from  the  mouth  of  Hardy,  showing 
disrespect  either  to  the  King,  or  to  the  Lords? 
But  I  would  not  rely  much  upon  that :— Is  it 
not  also  singular,  that  not  even  an  hasty  ex- 
pression, not  an  accidental  word,  has  ever 
railen  from  him,  to  show,  that  it  ever  was  in 
his  contemplation  to  use  force  for  any  pur« 
pose?  And  is  it  possible^  that  if  he  had  con* 
ceived  in  his  mind  a  design  of  carrying  the 
project  of  that  convention  by  force,  watched 
as  be  has  been,  with  spies  constantly  about 
him,  some  uneuarded  word  should  not  at  some 
time  or  other,  have  fallen  from  him,indicatin^ 
that  he  had  entertained  such  an  intention  f 
You  will  observe,  that  though  it  is  a  part  of 
the  evidence  of  the  crown  to  show  a  general 
plot,  and,  for  that  purpose,  they  have  gone 
into  general  evidence,  yet  you  nave  another 
question  to  try ;  you  are  to  say,  notonW  who* 
tner  there  was  any  such  plot ;  but,  if^  there 
waa,  whether  Hardy  was  an  actor  in  i^  and 
embraced,  in  his  mind,  all  its  criminal  views  P 
For  you  aro  trying  his  intentions  in  callinr 
this  convention,  whether  it  was  the  object  or 
his  mind,  that,  when  called,  it  shoukl  act  by 
force  f  No  matter  who  meant  it,  if  he  did 
not;  if  that  was  not  the  intention  of  Mr, 
Haidy,  you  cannot  find  him  guilty ;  and  if  it 
was  his  intention,  I  do  think  it  utterly  imposk 
sible,  that  going  into  the  histoiy  of  his  Kfa 
for  two  years,  going  into  every  aet  of  it,  atr 
tending  him  at  every  meeting  that  he  ever 
attended,  with  spies  whose  ears  were  open 
upon  all  occasions,  it  is  utterly  impossible,  I 
think,  that  some  expression,  some  unguarded 
word,  should  not  have  fallen  from  him,  show- 
ingthat  this  was  his  intention.  No  such  word 
is  proved  to  have  fallen  from  him ;   no  ex* 

Kression  fVom  which  it  can  be  presumed,  that 
e  entertained  such  an  idea.     Is  this  aceor* 
ding  to  the  common  course  of  human 
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Doet  the  history  6f  hiraian  life  fumiah  you 
If  ith  a  ftiiijgle  instonce  of  a  man,  having  a  cer- 
tain plan  in  his  mind,  for  two  vears  together, 
meeting  persons,  with  whom  he  is  supposed 
to  have  been  associated  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  that  plan  into  execution,  conversing 
with  them  upon  the  subject  which  would  na- 
turally lead  to  it,  with  the  utmost  freedom^ — 
Supposiiig  himself  cot  watched;  supposmg 
himself  to  be  talking  with  men,  in  whom  he 
ibight  repose  the  most  certain  confidence;  do 
you  find  any  instance,  an  the  history  of  hu- 
man nature,  thai  a  man  the  most  artful  and 
wily,  through  the  course  of  two  whole  years, 
has  never  in  confidence  drept  an  expression, 
•howins  he  ^  entertained  that  design  which 
was  lurking  in  his  heart?  Does  Um  history 
nf  human  nature  furnish  you  with  such  an 
ilistance  ?  And^  if  it  does  not,  surely  your 
humanity,  your  good  nature  will  lead  you  to 
lay,  that  it  has  not  existed,  for  the  first  time, 
in  this  unfortunate  man  a4  the  bar.  Oentle- 
iD^  you  are  trying  an  act  of  his  mind ;  you 
ave  trying  whether  it  was  Ati  intention  to 
compass  this  end  by  force;  if  it  were  not, 
whether  such  was  the  intention  of  any  other 
person  is  immaterial.  Then,  if  he  has  never 
suffered  to  escape  from  him  an  expression, 
^m  which  that  can  be  collected ;  ir  all  that 
has  fallen  from  his  lips,  for  the  last  twoyears, 
kas  been  communicated  to  those  who  accuse 
him,  being,  as  he  supposed  himself  always  to 
he,  in  company  with  friends  and  confidents, 
when  he  was  m  company  with  spies,  surely  it 
is  too  hard  to  say,  thai  he  entertained  in  his 
sund,  during  all  this  time,  a  project,^ooncem- 
ing  which  he  never  uttered  a  syllable,  even 
to  those  with  whom  it  is  pretended  that  he 
•onapired ;  that  is  too  mucn  for  human  ere- 
Miljr  to  cive  faith  to. 

If  Mr.  Hardy  were  a  man  of  profligate  man- 
ners and  dissipated  life ;  if  he  were  a  man 
likely,  firom  the  tenor  of  his  conduct,  to  rush 
Into  a  plan  of  this  sort ;  if  I  could  presume, 
Ibom  his  general  habits,  that  he  was  disposed 
to  entertain  and  to  pursue  violent  objects,  by 
violent  means,  there  might  be  something  in 
this  case.  But  you  have  neard  the  character 
that  has  been  given  of  him ;  I  think  I  never 
beard  so  universal  and  complete  a  character 

E'tven  by  so  many  persons,  of  an  individual  in 
is  situation,  in  my  lifr.  All  sorts  <»f  persons 
have  been  called  to  you ;  his  neighbours ;  his 
friends ;  those  witn  whom  he  nved  in  inti- 
aucy;  thosevf  the  same  business  with  him- 
■elf ;  some  his  tountrymen  ;  some  not ;  all 
of  them,  concur  in  saying;,  that  he  is  a  man  of 
the  most  amiable  disposition,  and  respectable 
charaxler;  that  he  is  a  man  c>f  the  most  peace- 
able mind ;  that  he  is  the  last  man  in  the 
world  whom  they  should  ever  think  capable 
of  entertaining  such  a  project  as  is  now  im- 
puted to  him. 

The  minister  whom  he  attends  has  been 
called ;  he  not  only  says,  that  liis  conduct  in 
life  has  been  exemplary,  his  manners  amiable 
and  peaceable,  hm  he  tells  you,  that  coover* 


sing  with  him  upon  political  subject^  he  en- 
deavoured to  draw  from  him  what  his  object 
was,  and  the  means  by  which  he  meant  to 
attain  that  object;  that  he  always  told  him, 
it  was  parliamentary  reformi  upon  the  duke  of 
Richmond's  plan,  and  that  the  means  by 
which  he  meant  to  obtun  that  object  were 
peaceable.  You  observe,  that  these  witneasea 
whom  we  called  to  his  character,  were  not  all 
people  of  his  way  of  tfainkine,  but  that  some 
nad  differed  with  him  in  pditica.  I  believe 
that  is  in  evidence.  I  know,  however,  the 
fact  to  be  so.  They  all  concurred  in  sayings 
that,  during  all  the  time  they  have  known  nim, 
some  for  twenty  years,  his  masters  whom  he 
served,  all  concurred  in  saying,  a  better  cha- 
racter never  belonged  to  man. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  a  case  in  which,  of  all 
others,  a  peaceable  character  ought  to  wei|^ ; 
because  tnis  is  a  case  in  which  you  are  trymg 
the  act  of  the  prisoner's  mind ;  in  which  yoo 
are  trying,  whether  he  had  conspired  with 
others  to  pull  down  this  government  by  force  f 
Whether  he  was  ready  to  take  arms  in  hie 
own  hand,  and  attack  the  estabKshed  powert 
of  the  countr]f  ?  That  is  the  question  vou  am 
to  try ;  and,  if  you  find  any  thing  short  of 
that;  if  you  do  not  find  that  it  was  the  do* 
sign  of  Mr.  Hardy  to  attack  the  govemmenl 
by  force,  through  the  means  of  a  conventiooi 
it  is  impossible  you  should  find  him  guilty. 

Then,  gentlemen,  surely  this  charac^ 
ouffht  to  weigh ;— surely  a  man  of  such  peace* 
able  manners  as  belong  to  him,  ought  not 
lightly  to  be  presumed  capable  of  such  an  act^ 
and  when  you  add,  too,  that  his  conduct  has 
been  most  diligently  scrutinized,  for  two 
years,  in  a  manner  which  no  man  could  ho 
aware  of;  when  you  find,  that  they  are  ao- 
quainted  with  every  thought  of  hismind,tihMt 
has  found  expression  by  his  tongue,  and  that 
no  word  has  ever  fallen  from  him  indicating 
a  criminal  intention,  it  is  not  too  much  to  e»> 
pect  you  to  say,  that,  whatever  other  men 
may  have  intended  um>n  this  subject,  he  had 
not  those  views  which  are  imputed  to  him» 
and  therefore  ought  to  have  your  verdict  in  hie 
favour. 

Gentlemen,  let  me  remind  you  again  ef 
what  the  point  is  which  you  have  to  try ; — ^it 
is,  whether  Mr.  Hardy,  at  the  time  he  €o»> 
curred  in  the  resolution  for  calling  this  conp 
vention,  did  himself  personally  mean,  that  the 
convention,  beine  called,  should  act  by  force 
of  arms  against  the  government  f  That  is  the 

Eoint  which  you  have  to  try. — ^Mr.  Hardy's  life 
as  been  sifted ; — ^It  is  not  proved,  that, 
through  the  whole  course  of  it,  conversing 
with  men  upon  the  sulgect  of  this  intended 
convention,  and  of  the  parliamentary  reform 
meant  to  be  effected  by  it,  he  ever  dropped  • 
single  expression,  from  which  it  can  be  coir 
looted,  that  he  meant  to  use  force ;  if  he  did 
not  mean  to  use  force,  he  must  be  acquitted 
of  the  charge  now  brought  against  him. — ^That 
he  did  not,  I  think  this  evidencejeoes  fully  te 
prove  ;  and,  therefore,  I  tnwtin  God  that  you 
will  give  him  your  verdict  of  acquittal. 
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Lottl  Chief  Justice  I'v'*^.— Mr.  Barrfy,  the 
counsel  whom  you  have  had  asngned  to  you 
tX  your  own  request,  have  hitherto  conducted 
your  defence,  examined  your  witnesses,  and 
each  of  them  has  addressed  himself  to  the 
jury  on  yoiirhehaif:  vou  are  also^at  full  liberty 
to  speak  for  yourself,  if  you  wish  to  do  so; 
and  if  you  do,  this  is  the  proper  time  for  you 
to  be  heard. 

'  Mr.  Kflf  rfy.— My  lord,  I  am  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  the  defence  my  counsel  havtf  made 
for  me ;  and  I  apprehend  there  is  no  need  of 
my  sayine  any  more. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — And  you  do  sot 
wish  to  add  any  thing  ? 

•  Mr.  Hardy. — ^No/ my  lord. 

REPLY. 

*  Mr.  Solicitor  General,^  May  it  please  your 
Lordships; — Gentlemen  of  the  jury — The  De- 
fence of  the  Prisoner  being  now  closed,  it  is 

Sf  duty  to  address  you  in  reply  to  what  has 
len  from  the  learned  counsel,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  (in  some  degree)  summing  up  the 
evidence  that  has  been  given.  You  have  no 
doubt  been  impressed  with  the  very  able  and 
very  powerful  speech  which  you  have  last 
hearcl  delivered;  and  I  am  happy  in  the  op- 
portimity  of  congratulating  myself,  and  the 

rofession,  upon  the  exertions  of  abilities  which 
think  have  been  equal  to  any  which  I  have 
ever  witnessed.  The  prisoner.  lam  sore,  has 
been  most  ably  defended ;  and  if  the  defence 
is  unequal  to  the  purpose,  it  is  because  his 
case  is  indefensible,  and  not  because  fidl  jus- 
tice has  not  been  done  to  him. 
*  I  must  confess,  however,  that  with  respect 
to  one  thing  which  fell  from  the  leading  coun- 
sel for  the  prisoner^  and  whic^  was  repeated 
in  the  course  of  what*  he  Sftid  to  you  gentle- 
inen,  I  felt  great  surprise.  I  refer  to  what  he 
aaid  when  he  talked  to  you  of  the  policy  of  a 
verdict — I  have  ever  been  taught. to  think  that 
a  jury  ofEnglishmen,  sworn  to  decide  Upon 
the  life  of  their  fellow  Englishman,  are  to  de- 
cide only  according  to  the  truth  of  the  case 
vhich  is  made  out  in  evidence  before  them, 
without  turning  aside  to  the  right,  or  to  the 
left,  keeping  perpetually  the  direct  course, 
and  attending  only  to  the -evidence  before 
them;  the  law  as  it  affects  that  evidence,  and 
what  is  the  conclusion  which  they  ought  to 
come  to,  without  entering  into  a  consideration, 
either  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  of  any 
political  circumstances  whatever ;  and  much 
'should  we  have  to  lament,  if  political  circum- 
stances, or  any  circumstances  lieyond  the  par- 
ticular case  before  the  jury,  should  in  any  de^ 
erce  weigh  with  them.-  The  trial  by  jury  is 
toe  great  safety  of  the  state  itselt,  and  of 
every  individual  member.  If  we  sufier  it  to 
he.  perverted  one  way  or  the  other,  we  remove 
from  the  constitution  of.  the  government  the 
great  contiol  wbick  the  people  of  ibiscoun' 
try  have  reserved  in  their  own  bands;  that 
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control  which  prevented  <be  t^iaimy  of  w 
Cromwell  from  reaching  to  such  extent  as  it* 
might  have  done,  whkn  first  shook  James  the 
second  upon  his  throne,  and  which  at  aU  tioies- 
has  preserved,  and  which  at  aM  times  will,  i 
trust,  be  found  sufficient  to  preserve  the  rights* 
and  privileges  of  the  subject^as  well  as  ther 
constitutkin  of  the  state.  ' 

In  common  and  ordinary  criminal  cases, 
beyond  the  particular  case,  and  beyond  the* 
mischief  that  may  arise  from  crimes .  goine^ 
unpunished,  in  whatever  way  the  verdict  i»- 
^ven,  no  ereat  inconvenience  can  result ;  but 
m  cases  which  so  greatly  affect  the  stale  as 
the  charge  of  high  treason  duet,  tlie  salely  oF 
the  state  itself  m^y  be  fatally  involved ;— but 
it  is  your  duty  to  discard  even  that  cuuHulera- 
tion.    You  are  simply  to  give  your  verdict' 
acconling  to  that  wnich,  in  your  consciences, 
you  shall  believe  to  be  the  truth  of  the  case^ 
as  made  out  to  you  in  evidence,  and  wholly  t»> 
discard  every  other  consideration. 

Gentlemen,  in  following  mv  learned  friends^ 
who  have  appeared  as  counsel  for  the  prisoner^ 
I  have  considerable  difficulty— a  difficulty^ 
which,  perhaps,  in  some  degree  the  case  im« 
poses  upon  me,  but  I  think  uius  £ur  appears 
dear^  that  they  have  not  attempted  to  invali- 
date the  truth  of  any  one  important  &ct,  but 
as  far  as  I  am  able  to  iiid^,  tne  truth  of  every* 
important  fact  stands,  m  effect,  admitteil 
upon  the  defence  which  the  prisoner's  counsel 
have  made.  They  have  endeavoured  tc^ 
qualify;  they  have  endeavoured  to  throvr 
some  obloquy  upon  particular  witnesses ;  but- 
I  think  you  will  observe,  that,  upon  tbewholey 
every  attempt  of  that  sort  (in  some  respects^ 
perhaps,  justly  founded),  but  every  attempt 
of  that  sort  has  failed  of  shaking  the  mail* 
great  points  of  the  case.  On  the  contraryy 
my  learned  friends,  with  a  great,  d^ree  of 
judgment,  have  omitted  even  to  touch  upoa 
some  of  tlie  strong  parts  of  the  case.  I  would 
also  observe  that  the  facts  which  have  beem 
stated  by  the  witnesses  who  have  given  parol* 
testimony,  are  facts  in  general  to  which  ereat 
numbers  were  also  privy,  which  might,  tnere» 
fore,  be  cootradictea  by  great  numbers,  if  they 
had  not  been  truly  stated  by  the  witnesses, 
and,  therefore,  you  have  the  strongest  mund 
for  presuming  that  it  was  impossible l)y  th9 
production  of  any  witnesses  against  them*to 
touch  these  fects.  With  respect  to  one  of 
them,  whu;h  I  observe  was  particularly 
noticed  by  Mr.  Gibbs,  I  mean  what  passed  on 
the  2nd  of  May,  where  he  chose  to  suppose 
tnere  mieht  be  a  considerable  degree  of  dii&> 
Gulty  in  findinz  out  what  questions  to  ask  the 
witness,  or  finding  out  persons  who  could  give 
evidence  to  coBtnKllct  him,  I  believe  there 
were  at  the  moment  several  gentlemen  in 
court  who  were  present  upon  that  occasion, 
one  of  them  an  officer  of  the  court,  whom  \ 
have  seen  here  constantly  during  the  trial ^ 
who  sat  next  Mr.  Home  Tooke  at  that  roeetf 
ing,  and  who  could  have  contradicted  Afo. 
Groves,  if  he  had  said  any  thing  uiijUya* 
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With  respect  to  some  part  of  what  has  been 
urged  by  my  learned  trieods,  I  reallv  have 
thought  it  an  attaclc  upon  Mr.  Burke,  the 
duke  of  Richmond,  his  majesty's  ministry, 
the  constitution  itself,  rather  than  a  defence 
of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  All  these  conside- 
rations, it  appears  to  me,  ousht  to  be  thrown 
entirely  out  of  the  case.  You  are  merely  to 
decide  upon  tlie  evidence  before  you,  and 
upon  that  evidence  as  it  applies  to  the  prisoner. 

Conceiving,  therefore,  that  my  friends  have 
iiot  been  able  materially  to  shake  any  of  the 
Important  facts  of  the  case,  I  shall  veiy  shortly 
take  a  viei^  of  the  law  of  the  case,  and  con- 
aider  it  with  reference  to  what  appears  to  me 
to  be  the  striking  and  leading  facts.  But  it  is 
necessary  first  to  observe,  that  as  the  tneaning 
and  itUcfUion  of  the  acts  imputed  to  the  pri- 
soner are  more  questioned  than  the  acts  them- 
selves, it  may  be  important  a  little  to  attend 
to  the  evidence  as  it  may  appear  to  impute 
that  meaning  and  intent  to  him,  in  common 
with  a  great  number  of  other  persons.  It  did 
not  enter  into  the  mind  of  the  attorney-gene- 
"ral  when  he  opened  this  case  to  you,  to  impute 
to  the  great  mass  of  people  concerned  in 
these  transactions  any  such  meaning  or  intent 
as  be  imputes  to  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  He 
<:onceived,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  proceed- 
ings were,  generally  speaking,  a  sysliem  of 
fraud  and  deception;  always  professing  one 
thing,  and  really  meaning  anotner ;  contming 
the  knowledge  of  their  true  meaning  and  in- 
tent to  a  few  persons,  who  were  the  directors 
and  the  leaders  of  the  whole,  who  had  the 
whole  business  in  effect  under  their  manage- 
ment. If  this  were  matter  of  doubt  with  us 
before  the  cause  was  opened,  we  can  have  no 
doubt  of  it  now.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt 
that  there  was  great  secrecy  in  parts  of  the 
transaction,  that  a  few  transacted  the  whole, 
and  that  the  rest  blindly  submitted  to  what 
course  they  directed. 

Gentlemen,  the  whole  cross-examination  of 
the  Sheffield  witnesses,  and  the  whole  of  the 
original  examination  of  the  witnesses  for  the 
prisoner,  and  their  cross-examination,  seems 
to  me  to  show,  that  avast  majority  of  the 
pei^ns  who  were  engaged  in  the  traiisactions 
which  have  been  brougnt  before  you  for  dis- 
cussion, have  been  persons  who  implicitly 
gave  up  their  Judgment  to  their  leaden.  You 
will  recollect  the  manner  in  which  Broomhead 
described  it.  He  said,  '^  they  listened  to  their 

Seat  orators,. as  to  their  guides  and  directors; 
ev  had  not  the  vanity  to  think  that  they 
could  form  a  proper  plan  of  proceeding ;  they, 
therefore,  nasseu  a  string  of  resolutions,'*  as 
Broom heaa  distinctly  stated,  *'  in  compliment 
to  those  who  drew  them  up,  believing  those 
persons  to  be  men  of  knowledge,  and  having 
confidence  in  their  judgment.''  Some  of  them 
appear,  through  a  perfect  inattention^  merely 
.'to  have  done  as  others  did ;  and  Dowling,  you 
will  recollect,  in  speaking  of  the  transactions 
at  Chalk-Farm,  said,  that  when  the  resolu- 
tions were  read^  and  speeches  made,  he  was 
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at  such  a  distance  he  could  not  hear  what 
was  said,  but  gave  his  vote  in  consequence  of 
seeing  all  the  rest  vote.  Some  of  tnem  des- 
cribed themselves  as  being  totally  inattentive. 
You  will  recollect  Archibald  Hunter,  a  man 
who  described  himself  at  last,  as  having  been 
a  hair'-dresser  and  perfumer ;  but  who  had,  as 
he  represented,  forgotten  what  trade  he.  had 
been  of  before  he  lived  upon  his  means.  He 
stated  that  he  beard  the  resolutions  at  Chalk- 
Farm  and  tlie  Globe  tavern  read,  but  he  did 
not  vote ;  he  took  no  part  in  them ;  and  he 
said  of  himself,  that  this  arose  merclv  from 
the  inattention  which  pervades  his  whole  con- 
duct. I  can  easily  believe  that  many  other 
persons  were  as  inattentive  as  this  man  was, 
and  engaged  as  he  did  in  such  societies  as  this, 
without  adverting  to  consequences.  It  is  in- 
deed miserable,  that  there  should  be  such 
men,  but  more  miserable  that  there,  should 
be  persons  who  take  upon  them  to  lead  such 
men,  and  to  decide  for  them  upon  acts  which 
are,  unquestionably,  at  least  of  great  impor- 
tance, n(^  only  to  those  men  themselves,  but 
to  every  other  man  who  lives  in  this  country. 
For  inattentive  men,  like  these,  might  be  led 
to  the  most  violent  measures,  without  in  the 
least  judging  for  themselves  upon  the  subject. 

Gentlemen,  almost  every  one  of  tlie  wit- 
nesses who  were  produced  on  the  part  of  the  ' 
prisoner  from  the  London  Corresponding 
Society  (for  I  think  there  is  onlv  one  from 
the  Constitutional  Society)  but  almost  every 
one  of  the  witnesses  for  the  prisoner  from  the 
London  Corresponding  Society  has  been  of 
this  description ;  and  the  only  witness  who 
was  of  the  Constitutional  Society,  was  Mr. 
Wills,  the  dancing-master,  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  both  societies.  He  said  be  was  little 
acquainted  with  their  proceedings;  he  never 
looked  into  their  books,  though  it  appeared 
that  the  books  of  the  Constitutional  Society 
constantly  lay  upon  their  table;  he  never 
heard  of  a  secret  committee,  or  a  committee 
of  correspondeiKe,  till  be  read  it  in  the  news- 
papers, though  it  has  been  proved  that  the 
whole  business  was  transacted  by  the  com* 
mittee  of  correspondence,  or  secret  committee. 
That  committee  was  not,  indeed,  originally 
named  a  secret  committee,  but  it  got  that 
name,  as  a  nick  name,  from  all  its  proceed- 
ings being  secret ;  and  finally  it  got  that 
name  irom  its  very  members.  Upon  the 
whole  of  the  evidence  of  Wills,  yon  must  be 
persuaded  that  he  was  not  a  man  whom  they 
would  have  sought  as  a  member  of  either  of 
the  societies  firom  any  other  motive,  than  that 
he  appeared  very  willing  tu  part  with  his 
money,  and  probably  was  in  better  circum- 
stances than  most  of  them  were. 

The  producing  witnesses  of  this  kind  is  a 
strong  circumstance;  because  if  they  had 
meant  that  the  transactions  of  tlie  London 
Corresponding  Society  should  be  openly  ex- 
amined; if  they  liad  thought  tlie  transactions 
of  that  society  could  bear  the  face  of  open  day, 
would  they  not  have  brought  the  acting  men, 
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the  managers  of  the  society,  those  men  who 
]iad  been  delegates,  who  had  been  of  the 
committees,  so  far  as  they  were  not  directly 
implicated  in  the  accusation  now  made  ? 
Biit  not  one  man  is  brought  forward,  who  has 
ever  been  a  regular,  constant  attendant  of  the 
London  Corresponding  Society;  for,  to  the 
"best  of  my 'recollection,  the  greater  part  of 
those  they  did  bring,  had  not  attended  the 
society  for  a  considerable  time  before  the 
prisoner  was  taken  up ;  so  that  with  all  the 
recent  transactions  they  were  utterly  unac- 

Suainted.  According  to  my  recollection, 
fowling  and  liunter  were  the  only  persons 
who  had  been  present  at  any  of  the  recent 
transactions,  and  they  could  give  no  account 
of  them.  Hunter  from  his  inattention;  and 
Dowling  did  not  admit,  that  he  had  been  any 
where  but  at  Chalk-farm,  and  he  did  not 
hear  ^  hat  passed  there. 

There  were,  however,  among  the  persons 
thus  deluded,  some  men  of  more  observation, 
or  better  understanding;  and  this  I  particu- 
larly apply  to  one  of  the  Sheffield  witnesses ; 
a  man  of  the  name  of  AViddison.  You  will 
recollect  the  circumstances  under  which  he 

gave  his  evidence,  and  the  temper  with  which 
e  gave  it.  For  I  must  beg  to  deny  what  b 
asserted  by  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  that 
you  are  to  give  equal  credit  to  every  part  of 
what  a  witness  says. — ^When  a  jury  perceives, 
that  a  witness  has  a  bias  upon  his  mind,  they 
are  to  try  his  credit,  according  to  that  bias. — 
It  would,  unquestionably,  be  necessary  to  do 
80,  if  his  bias  arose  from  any  other  cause;  but, 
if  it  arose  from  prejudice,  you  are,  neverttie- 
less,  to  weigh  that  circumstance,  and  see  how 
^t  affects  bis  credit.  For  the  most  honest 
man  in  the  world  would  be  misled  by  that 
kind  of  bias;  and  wlien  you  hear  persons 
giving  their  evidence,  and  perceive,  from  the 
manner  in  which  they  give  it,  and  frOm  the 
terms  which  they  use,  that  they  have  a  bias 
upon  their  minds,  you  are  to  determine  which 
way  that  bias  lies,  and  to  give  a  due  degree  of 
credit  to  their  testimony,  having  regard  to  the 
probable  effect  of  that  bias. 

Gentlemen,  Widdison  states  that  wliich 
must  induce  you  to  think,  that  he  had,  at 
length,  seen  through  the  veil  which  covered 
these  proceedings.  For  Widdison  states,  that 
he  had  agreed  in  opinion  with  Yorkc ;  that 
some  few  weeks  before  Yorke  led  Sheffield, 
he  had  a  conversation  with  him  about  universal 
sufirage ;  he  told  Yorke,  te  thought  that  was 
going  too  far,  and  that  he  would  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  it.  What  could  have  made 
this  alteration  in  the  mind  of  Widdison,  if  he 
had  not  perceived,  as  the  matter  developed 
itself,  thmgs  which  were  concealed  from  him 
before  ?  As  he  saw  farther  into  the  business, 
he  thought  he  saw  danger  in  it,  and  therefore 
,he  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  it. 

Gentlemen,  you  will  recollect  that  Widdison 
was  one  of  the  Sheffield  committee,  and  yet 
he  never  saw  Davison's  letter  about  the  pikes. 
— ^Now  that  is  an  extremely  striking  circum- 
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stance ;  because  it  shows,  that  tlvose  who  had 
the  management  of  affairs,  atShefliehd,  began 
to  find  ttutt  Widdison  did  see  a  Kttle  into  the 
business,  and  therefore  that  very  important 
letter  was  not  communicated  to  him. — I  thtak 
you  will  likewise  see,  that  Broomhead  began 
to  have  a  few  scruples  upon  the  subject,  by 
the  nature  of  bis  evidence.  You  observe,  h^ 
knew  nothing  of  this  letter.  Tht  letter  origin 
nally  nroposed,  that  Mr.  Hardy  should  send 
his  address,  with  respect  to  the  pikes,  to 
Broomhead.  Broomhead*8  name  is  struck 
out,  and  Moody's  inserted  in  the.stod  of  it. 
Whence  could  that  arise  ?  Broomhead  was  a 
very  obscure  man,  and  it  was  not  likely  much 
suspicion  should  arise  from  his  name.  They 
find  out  a  man,  who,  firom  his  own  descriptioa 
of  himself,  was  not  likely  to  know  any  thing 
of  the  matter,  and  he  suffered  his  name  to  be 
used,  without  any  consideration  whatever  of 
the  consequences. 

Gentlemen,  it  strikes  me,  and  I  think, 
when  I  come  to  examine  it,  you  will  be  equally 
persuaded,  that  the  whole  of  that  transaction, 
with  respect  to  the  pikes,  at  Sheffield,  was  an 
imposition  upon  the  minds  of  the  people 
there.  For  what  was  the  case?  The  alarm 
was  spread — how,  God  knows — ^but  an  alaitlk 
was  spread,  that  the  aristocrats,  as  they  called 
them,  were  going  to  arm  against  them,  and  to 
disperse  their  meetings.  For  jou  arc  told 
that  Yorke,  Gale,  ana  Davison, — ^and  you 
recollect  that  Gale  has  absconded,  as  has  been 

? roved  in  the  cause,  and  so  has  Davison— 
'orke,  Gale,  and  Davison,  tell  them,  that  it 
was  lawful  tor  them  to  have  arms ;  that  they 
were  entitled,  by  the  Bill  of  Ri^Ms,  to  have 
arms  for  their  defence ;  that  ithis  aristocratic 
party  would  certainly  attack  tnem,  and  there- 
fore  they  ought  to  provide  arms.  It  is  clear, 
that  such  discourse  had  been  held  at  Shef- 
field; it  is  clear,  that,  in  consequence  of  that 
discourse,  the  minds  of  these  people  had  been 
asitated  with  the  idea  of  a  civil  commotion  ; 
that  they  were  afraid  of  some  attack  upon 
themselves;  and,  under  that  impression, 
they  had  provided  themselves  with  pikes. 
Widdison  always  said,  he  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it ;  and  you  will  likewise  remem* 
bcr,  that  Broomheaa  toW  you,  there  were  ex- 
pressions of  Mr.  Yorke,  which  he  recollected, 
as  improper  expressions,  because  he  felt  pain 
when  they  were  used. 

These  men  were  men  of  that  description, 
that  it  required,  that  they  shouM  be  alarmed 
to  a  great  degree  to  induce  them  to  arm  them- 
selves, under  pretence  of  defending  theni- 
selves;  but  when  they  were  once  armed,  of 
what  importance  was  it,  whether  the  ground 
upon  which  they  had  been  induced  to  arm, 
was  to  defend  themselves,  or  not?  If  they 
had  the  arms  in  their  hands,  they  might  u/e 
them  offensively,  as  well  as  defensively. 
That  the  persons  who  had  the  direction  of  the 
business  must  very  %frell  know,  and  they  were 
not  persons  of  inferior  understandings.^^Mr. 
Yorke  has  been  desciibed  as  a  petion  of  very 
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•ilperior  understandiog.  He  well  knew,  thatyif 
Iboee  persoosapprehemied  aoy  ii^ury  to  tbem- 
•dves,  ao  application  to  a  magistrate  would 
liBve  tended  Aoat  effectually  to  their  proteo- 
^ioD;  but  he  never  told  them  to  make  that 
•pplication.  He  never  told  them,  **  If  you 
Me  afhud  of  having  your  houses  burnt,  or  of 
^ng  insulted  in  any  way,  apply  to  a  magi»- 
)rate  for  proljection.'^  No ;  he  rather  chose 
to  make  an  impression  upon  their  minds  by 
what  had  passed  from  the  Church  and  King 
puiy.  I  can  easily  conceive,  tliat  a  violent 
party  miffht  have  done  very  improper  things, 
«nd  very  blameable;  but  use  is  made  of  t&t 
to  induce  these  men  to  arm  themselves;  and 
ihat  idea  being  once  en^rtained,  you  can 
<eaaily  conceive  to  what  length  it  misbt  be  car- 
ried, particularly  when  ^ou  reoo&ect  what 
dropped  from  one  of  the  witnesses  for  the  pri- 
soner—that  cliere  was  no  difficulty  whatever, 
when  the  ]>lan  was  once  settled,  of  having  teh 
thousand  pikes  forged  at  Sheffield,  in  one  day; 
therefore,  all  that  was  wanted  was,  to  have 
•the  plan  settled ;  that  they  should  have  some 
pikes,  so  that  they  might  know  what  sort  of 
thing  to  order ;  thai  the  price,  which  is  a  very 
cheap  one,  should  be  fixed,  and  the  other  little 
ctroumstances  arranged,  of  the  length  of  the 
pole,  and  the  materials  of  which  it  was  to  be 
•made;  and  then  a  venr  few  days  would  have 
armed  a  very  large  body  of  men,  at  Sheffield, 
with  these  pikes;  and  a- body,  so  armed^ might 
have  been  used  in  the  manner  which  you  will 
recollect  Yorke  stated  to  Broomhead,  and  in 
4rhich  those  who  governed  them  were  well 
disposed  to  use  tSem;  namely,  that  rather 
Iban  be  trampled  upon,  in  the  wav  in  which 
they  were  supposed  to  be^ trampled  upon,  he 
.would  have  gone  at  their  head,  to  London. 
A  body  of  ten  thousand  men,  with  pikes,  thus 
led,  might  have  been  like  the  Marsellois  you 
have  so  often  heard  of,  who  have  acted  at 
Paris,  in  a  manner  not  the  most  agreeable  to 
humanity. 

Gentlemen,  in  consequence  of  this  plan  of 
^raud,  and  ofthis  credulity,  yon  will  remem- 
ber, tint  motiona  were  made  on  purpose  to 
be  rejected.  That  has  been  clearly  proved  in 
the  transactions  at  Sheffield.  The  motion  to 
petition  parliament  was  made,  unquestionably, 
tor  the  simple  and  only  purpose  of  beiiig  re- 
jected, in  order  to  its  being  the  foundation  of 
the  subsequent  proceedings.  Do  men  mean  to 
act  fairly  and  honestly,  whq*act  in  that  way  ? 
And  did  the  body  of  people,  who  attended 
upon  that  occasion,  know,  that  that  was  a 
contrivance?  The  evidence  has  distinctly 
ahown  to  you,  that  the^  did  not  know  that  it 
was  a  contrivance.  When  these  men  publish- 
ed to  the  world,  in  the  printed  proceeaings  of 
what  passed  at  Sheffield,  that  a  motion  had 
been  made  for  a  petition  to  parliament,  and 
liad  been  rejecteo,  and  so  on,  was  it  not  held 
out  to  the  world  as  a  fair  bond  fide  proceeding  ? 
That  the  motion  had  been  made,  and  rejected, 
faeoaiise  there  were  reasons  for  rejecting  it  ? 
Wiiereasi in Uruth,  asdia  fact,  naauch  dis^ 
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cussion  ever  took  place ;  it  was  determined 
on  before  band  ;  it  was  made  for  the  purpose 
of  being  rejected;  and  then,  being  rejected, 
other  proceedings  were  directly  to  follow.  I 
think,  also,  there  can  be  little  room  todoubt, 
though  there  is  not  direct  proof  of  it,  that  the 
proceedings  at  Sheffield  were  printed  before 
the  meeting  was  held.  They  were  printed, 
certainly,  according  to  the  account  which  ^ 
Broomhead  gave,  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
time ;  so  that  they  must  have  been  prepared 
for  printing  at  least  before  the  meeting  was 
actually  hdd. 

The  proceedings  at  the  Globe- tavern,  you 
recollect,  were  printed,  to  be  delivered  on  the 
eighteenth;  whereas  the  meetine  was  not 
held  till  the  twentieth.  So  it  was  determined 
before-hand,  that  certain  resolutions  should  be 
passed ;  that  certain  things  should  be  done ; 
the  whole  proceedings  which  actually  passed 
at  the  Globe-tavern,  were  all  contrived  before 
hand,  by  a  knot  of  people ;  and,  being  so  con- 
trived, an  account  of  them,  describing  them 
as  having  passed,  was  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  printer ;  and  but  for  an  accident,  but  for 
the  prisoner's  happening  to  come  in  the  way, 
the  account  would  have  been  distributed  be- 
fore the  proceedings  were  had ;  for  the  prin- 
ter brought  two  hundred  copies  to  the  Globe - 
tevem,  and  he  was  told  to  carry  them  back 
again,  except  a  few,  which  were  taken  per- 
haps, to  be  dehvered  to  a  few  confidential 
friends. 

Gentlemen,  you  will  recollect,  also,  that  the 
account  of  the  proceedings,  at  the  meeting  at 
Chalk  Farm,  appeared  very  early.  It  does  not 
clearly  appear,  that  the  proceedings  were 
printed  befora  hand;  but  they  must  have 
been  all  arranged  before  the  meeting  actually 
took  place. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  eentlemen,  ihat 
a  system  has  been  pursued,  which  absolves  a 
great  majority  of  the  persons,  although  cer- 
tainly very  blameable  in  many  transactions  in 
which  they  have  been  engaged,  from  a  great 
part  of  the  highly  criminal  intent  imputed  to 
the  prisoner.  They  acted  carelessly;  they 
acted  incautiously ;  they  gave  themselves  up 
to  their  leaders-r-but  they  acted  without  any 
very  distinct  views  of  what  they  were  doing ; 
and  they  acted  (many  of  thera)  under  dem- 
sion,  under  false  impressions.  One  of  the 
witnesses,  from  Sheffield,  I  recollect,  who  was 
examined  this  morning  (I  have  unfortunately 
mislaid  the  minutes  I  took  of  his  evidence) 
but  one  of  them,  I  recollect,  said,  that  his  ob- 
ject solely  wa,s,  to  havo  things  as  they  were  at 
the  Revolution,  in  1688-;  that  glorious  event, 
as  he  described  it. — Now,  gentlemen,  let  me 
call  to  your  minds  what  change  has  been 
made  in  the  constitution  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  since  the  Revolution  in  i683 — 
soon  after  the  Revolution  the  triennial  bill 
passed,  and  the  septennial  act  has  since  follow- 
ed. That  is  the  jsole  and  only  change,  since 
the  Revolution,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
except  several  bills  which  have  had  fof  their 
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object  to  exclude  from  the  Houm  of  Cofiimons, 
persons  holding  particular  plsces  under  the 
crown,  and  persons  having  offices  in  the  coU 
loction  of  the  revenue,  which  might  be  cousf- 
dered  as  making  them  dependant;  so  that 
the  alteration  in  the  House  of  Commons  since 
the  year  1688,  must  be  considered  as  rather 
for  the  bene6t  of  the  people*  than  disadvan- 
tageous to  them ;  and  therefore  it  is  clear  that 
the  statement  which  had  been  made  to  this 
nan  on  the  subject,  was  a  mere  delusion 
upon  his  senses;  it  is  impossible  that  the 
facts  should  have  been  stated  to  him  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  make  him  fairly  comprehend 
them.  And  this  was  not  the  only  man  who 
was  deceived  upon  this  subject ;  for  I  think  I 
remember  another  witness  who  said  he  was 
for  restoring  the  constitution,  as  it  was  in 
1688. 

Gentlemen,  the  great  majority  being  thus 
absolved  from  the  high  guilt  imptitable  to  the 
few,  the  few  are  involvra  in  a  guilt  of  still 
deeper  die ;  not  only  the  guilt  which  arises 
from  the  acts  which  they  have  committed, 
but  the  guilt  which  arises  from  their  having 
induced  others  to  be  participators  in  tliose 
acts;  who  did  not  know, or  who  did  not  at- 
tend to  what  they  were  about ;  or  wlio  were 
misled,  deceived,  and  imposed  uf>on,  by  those 
who  took  the  lead  in  thete  societies.  Among 
these  few.  the  evidence  has  certainly  deeply 
implicatea  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  He  can- 
not excuse  himself  as  Broomhead,  Dowling, 
Hunter,  Wills,  and  other  men  of  that  descrip- 
tion, have  done.  He  cannot  say  he  was  little 
mcquainted  with  the  proceedings  of  the  society ; 
that  he  toook  no  part ;  that  he  voted  resolu- 
tions which  he  neiver  hear4.  He  cannot 
sa^  that  he  never  heard  of  the  Committee 
ofCorrespondence,  of  the  Secret  Committee. 
The  very  name — ^a  Secret  Committee— shows 
that  danger  was  understood  to  be  in  their 
measures ;  even  the  names  of  the  members 
of  this  committee  were  finally  unknown  to 
the  rest  of  the  society ;  and  b^  this  contriv- 
ance, that  the  existing  committee  shoukl  be 
dissolved,  but  should  name  their  successors 
without  making  the  names  of  their  successors 
known  to  the  rest  of  the  society.    The  conse- 

?uence  was,  that  a  body  was  created,  such  as 
believe  never  was  permitted  to  exist  in  the 
eovcrnmentof  any  state. — ^When  this  business 
first  came  within  my  notice,  I  looked  into  the 
constitutions  of  those  states  which  have  been 
supposed  to  have  provisions  of  this  kind,  of  the 
most  extraordinary  nature ;  and  I  believe  the 
Republic  of  Venice  is  considered  as  having 
the  most  extraordinary.  They  have  no  pro- 
vision so  tyrannical  in  its  nature,  or  which 
might  lead  to  such  dreadful  consequences,  as 
this  Committee  of  Secrecy,  the  very  names  of 
whose  members  are  unknown. 

So  that  this  London  Corresponding  Society, 
a  little  state  within  the  state;  for  such  it  is, 
«nd  that  is  the  danger  of  it,  that  it  is  a  state 
witliin  the  great  state,  which  is  always  a  dan- 
geraua  thing  to  the  community ;  this  London 
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Corresponding  Society  was  giyeo  up  to  tbo 
most  despotic  dominion  that  was  ever  cxeitis- 
ed  upon  men ;  a  dominion  over  their  minds 
beyond  all  example;  for  they  were  led  to 
whatever  measure  their  secret  committee,  con- 
sisting of  persons  whose  very  names  they  did 
not  know,  might  think  proper  to  adopt;  and 
that  upon  crounds  of  which  the  rest  of  the 
society  could  have  no  opportunity  of  judging. 

Gentlemen,  the  very  existence  of  that  se* 
cret  committee  was  not  only  in  itself  daneer- 
ous,  as  it  tended  to  blind  their  followers,  while 
they  were  leadinc  them  to  the  brink  of  every 
thing  terrible  before  they  knew  where  they 
were,  but  it  shows  that  the  dispositions  and 
intentions  of  those  who  formed  it,  were  dan- 
gerous beyond  a  possibility  of  doubt.  For 
now  can  it  enter  into  the  heart  of  man  to  con- 
ceive that  their  measures  were  such  as  they 
pretended  them  to  be;  a  fair,  an  open,  and 
honest  attempt  to  remove  what  they  consi- 
dered to  be  an  abuse — how  could  tliey  cod- 
ceive  it  was  necessary  for  that  purpose  to  form 
such  an  institution  as  that  which  I  have  staW 
ed  to  you?— such  a  proceeding  needs  no  se- 
crecy ;  it  mi{;ht  have  been  fiiirly  and  openly 
avowed,  as  it  has  been  fairljr  and  openly 
avowed.  For,  gentlemen,  in  this  country  spe- 
culative opinions  upon  government,  and  upon 
any  other  subject,  if  they  do  not  immediately 
tend,  by  the  proceedings  taken  upon  them,  by 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  circulated,  and 
other  circumstances,  to  disturb  the  quiet  of 
the  state,  remain  untouched. — ^If  they  do  tend 
lo  disturb  the  quiet  of  the  state,  unquestioiik 
ably  they  are  necessarily  an  object  of  animad- 
version: for  no  state  can  exbt,  if  perpetual 
means  are  taken  to  disturb  the  public  opinkNi 
in  fiivour  of  its  government — for  upon  what 
rests  the  authority  of  all  governments  ?— ^so- 
verament  can  be  administered  only  by  a  ftw 
in  proportion  to  Uie  whole  body ;  nothmg  can 
induce  obedience  by  the  manv,  but  an  opmion 
that  in  some  way  or  other  their  eood  is  best 
consulted  by  that  obedience.— Habits  of  obe- 
dience, habits  of  submission  to  particular  laws^ 
induce  submission  to  governments  which  we 
(used  as  we  are  to  the  government  which  the 
constitution  of  this  countrr  has  provided) 
think  terrible.  That  habit  of  submission  in- 
duces the  inhabitants  of  those  countries  to 
continue  to  submit  to  the  inconveniences 
they  experience,  rather  than  to  endanger  their 
own  particular  happiness  by  resistance.  But 
if  a  society  may  be  formed  in  a  state,  with 
such  a  secret  committee,  accompanied  with 
such  circumstances,  it  appears  to  me  that  no 
state  can  be  safe.  However  wisely  its  go- 
vernment maybe  constituted,  however  pro- 
perly that  government  may  be  adminislm^ 
(so  tar  as  the  imperfection  of  the  human  mincl 
admits  of  governments  beiuK  wisely  formed, 
or  wisely  administered)  yet  By  lowering  it  in 
the  public  opinion,  any  government  whatever 
may  be  destroyed. 

Gentlemen,  you  will  recollect  that  even  in 
the  Fiench  Revolvtioii,  of  which  we  have 
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heard 80  much;  hi  the  constitotion  formed 
hy  the  National  Assembly  of  1701,  that  as- 
sembly did  not  conceive  it  possible  for  a  state 
to  exist  unless  some  restraint  was  imposed 
upon  the  extravagance  of  opinions,  when  in 
their  circulation  they  aimed  at  the  destniction 
•f  the  state.  Thai  assemWy  tiiao  conceived 
that  a  state  could  not  exist  with  such  a  com- 
bination ^f  people  in  the  form  of  clubs,  as  ap- 
pears in  this  case  to  have  been  established  m 
this  country;  and  one  of  the  last  legacies 
which  they  left  to  their  successors,  as  the  at- 
torney general  observed,  was  a  decree  (unfor- 
tunately never  executea)  tending  to  prevent 
the  dangerous  effect  of  clubs  by  association, 
affiliation,  and  delegation,  which  have  ever 
since  coptinued  to  disturb  that  country. 

Gentlemen,  you  will  find  that  in  the  execu- 
tion of  this  plan,  which  I  cannot  avoid  calline 
m  plan  of  art,  of  deception,  and  of  mischief, 
whatever  higher  name  may  be  attributed  to 
it,  the  prisoner  at  Uie  bar  must  necessarily 
have  been  concerned.  For  he  was  the  person 
to  whom  in  the  character  of  secretary,  all  the 
papers  of  the  society  were  to  be  addressed,  and 
be  was  the  person  whose  signature  has  been 
affixed  to  all  such  papers;  and  I  would  call  to 
vour  recollection,  eentlemen,  that  the  very 
last  witness  called  for  the  prisoner,  Mr. 
Fiands,  a  ^ntleman  of  education,  and  of 
superior  understanding,  considered  the  pri- 
will  particularly  recollect  he  made  use]  of  tiiat 
soner  as  <<  a  man  of  very  good  sense ;"  you 
expression— you  will  likewise  recottect,  that 
the  clergyman  whom  he  attended,  described 
him  in  the  same  wav ;  as  '^  a  vivy  sensible 
man.''  You  are  not  tnerelbre  to  suppose  that 
he  was  himself  a  man  deluded.  Inoeed  if  you 
•tiend  to  the  circumstances,  it  is  impossible 
you  should  imagine  that  he  was*-you  will 
find  that  Mr.  Hwdy  was  at  the  constitution  of 
this  secret  committee  which  did  what  it  pleased, 
eommunicating  to  the  committee  of  delegates 
letters  or  parts  of  letters,  or  keeping  back  let- 
ters or  parts  of  letters,  as  they  tiiought  proper ; 
so  that  all  their  vast  communications  hy  cor- 
sespondence  with  the  country  societies,  was 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  this  small  committee, 
I  think  of  five  persons  only— He  had  also  his 
private  correspondence  and  communications, 
probably  unknown  even  to  the  secret  com- 
mittee Itself.  In  the  very  outset  of  the  Lon- 
don Corresponding  Socie^,  in  the  formation 
of  its  consUtutbn,you  wiUreooUect,  and  par- 
ticularly, in  the  progress  of  it,  a  vcay  myste- 
rious correspondence  between  Mn  Hardy,  Mr. 
Vaushan,  and  Mr.  Home  Tooke— you  will 
recoUect  the  perpetual  eorrection  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Mr.  Home  Tooke,  of  divers  papers 
produced  to  you;  so  that  (Mr.  Home  Tooke 
not  being  a  member  of  the  London  Corres- 
ponding Society)  Mr.  Hardy  must  have  acted 
ucommuniGation  witl^him^  and  probably,  from 
everything  that  appears, in  many  instances 
without  any  communication  whatever  with  the 
rest  of  the  society.  The  prisooer'a  conaexion 
with  Margftrot  and  ^Murvisg^  is  also  n^jnrto- 


tious;  and  it  is  perfectlv  plain  that  he  did  not 
communicate  to  the  delegates  all  that  passed 
between  him  and  Maiearot  andSkirving;— 
you  will  recollect  that  toe  first  plan  of  send* 
mg  delegates  to  the  convention  at  Edinburgh, 
wmch  afterwards  assumed  the  title  of  the  firw 
tish  Convention,  originated  in  a  correspond 
dence  between  the  prisoner  and  Skirving, 
which  was  expressly  communicated  only  to 
Margarot  It  appears  by  Hardy's  letter  to 
Skirving  of  the  5th  of  October  179S,  that 
Skirving  had  written  to  Hardy  privately,  about 
sending  these  delegates ;  that  Hardv  lad  com- 
municated it  to  Margarot ;  that  they  wished 
it  to  be  officially  communicated  to  the  society; 
and  the  prisoner  uses  these  words,  *^  without 
any  ways  mentioning  that  you  have  written 
to  me  privately.'' 

Gentlemen,  here  you  see  was  a  contrivance 
to  induce  the  sending  delegates  from  this 
country  to  the  convention  which  was  intended 
to  be  assembled  at  Edinburgh;  and  by  whmn 
is  the  contrivance  P  I  do  not  mean  to  say, 
that  the  persons  I  am  going  to  name,  are  all 
the  people  that  were  concerned  in  it ;  but  they 
are  all  whose  names  appear  in  this  particular 
transaction ;  Skirving,  Hardy,  and  Margarot ; 
no  other  person  appears  at  all  privy  to  the 
original  iaea;^on  the  5th  of  October  1793, 
Imdy  writei  to  Skirvinc— From  that  letter  It 
appears, that  there  had  been  aprivate  cam^ 
pondence  between  htm  and  Skirving  upop 
this  subject;  that  this  had  been  communi- 
cated only  to  Margarot;  and  that  Mai|ptfot 
and  Hardy,  consutting  together,  determmed 
that  it  would  be  proper,  that  an  official  letter 
should  be  written  upon  the  subject,  winch 
Hardy  might  be  able  to  show  to  the  delegates. 
If  in  that  official  letter  Skirving  had  stated 
the  fact,  that  then  had  been  a  private  corres- 
pondence between  himself  ana  the  prisoner 
upon  the  sulyect,  the  delegates  would  have 
said,  '*  whero  is  that  correspondence?  we 
have  never  hesrd  of  it  before.*'  Therefore  the 
prisoner  tells  Skirving,  do  this  ^  without  any 
ways  mentioning  that  you  have  written  to  me 
privately."  Is  it  not  evident  from  this  letter, 
that  the  previous  correspondence  was  con- 
cealed firom  the  rest  of  the  society,  from  the 
committee  of  delegates,  even  from  the  com- 
mittee of  Secre^,  as  well  as  the  body  of  the 
society?  that  all  this  was  a  contrivance  be- 
tween Skirving,  Hardy,  and  Maigarot,  for  the 
purpose  of  inducittg  tne  society  to  send  dele* 
gates  to  this  convention?  Skirving  then  sends 
up  a  letter,  in  a  great  hurry,  saying  there  was 
no  time  to  be  lost.  This  the  C^nesponding 
Society  is  to  communicate  to  the  ConstitiH 
tional  Society,  and  delegates  aro  chosen,  and 
are  sent  to  Edinburgh.— Probablv  this  was  a 
sudden  thought;  and  I  thmk,  when  I  come 
to  investigate  the  transaction  more  particu- 
larly, you  will  be  of  opinion  that  it  was  so. 
But  it  demonstrates  that  the  prisoner  had  the 
contrivance  of  all  the  transactions,  and  partir 
cidarly  of  this  transaetion. 

OentkasD,  if  yms  advert  to  the  comspptt* 
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dence  vhicfa  took  place  af^  Mamrot  and 
Gerrald  went  to  Edinburgh,  you  wiU  see  thai 
the  correspondenee  between  the  prisoner  and 
them  became  partly  private,  and  partly  of  an 
official  naune ;-  and  tnere  is  one  letter,  of  the 
8th  of  December,  1798,  in  which  Margarot 
•1^8  to  liardy,  ''  You  may  oonaider  this  as  a 
pnTate  letter;  but  you  may  read  such  parts 
of  it  as  you  may  think  proper,  to  any  member 
of  the  society,  especially  where  it  may  be  pro- 
ductive of  good,''-*— Gentlemen,  this  letter 
shows  that  Margarot  had  a  perfect  confidence 
in  the  prisoner;  that  he  relied  upon  him  in 
the  whole  transaction,  and  that  he  left  it  to 
his  discretion  to  produce  to  the  rest  of  the 
society,  such  parts  of  this  letter  as  he  should 
think  proper  to  communicate. 

Gentlemen,  there  are  several  other  letters, 
with  which  1  will  not  trouble  you,  in  which  it 
appears  that  the  same  sort  of  secrecy  was  kept 
up ;  and  on  the  17th  of  April.  1794,  there  is 
a  utter  from  Margarot  to  Hardy,  in  which  he 
expressly  tells  him,  **  Show  this  to  nobody/' 
All  these  circumstances  seem  to  make  it  im- 
possible to  consider  Mr.  Uardy,  either  as  one 
who  could  be  deceived,  or  as  inattentive,  or 
igDorant.  He  must  be  ranked  in  the  number 
of  these  persons  who  led  the  society,  and  as 
one  of  the  most  active. 

Gentlemen,  considering  him  in  this  light, 
and  conceiving,  therefore,  that  the  evidence 
presses  as  strongly  against  him  as  against  any 
other  man,  I  shall  endeavour  to  investigate, 
first  of  all.  the  law  upon  the  subject,  and  then 
consider  now  that  law  applies  to  the  fiurts; 
and  I  shall  go  pretty  much  at  large  into  the 
law,  in  consequence  of  what  passed  from  my 
learned  friend  who  led  the  defence  for  the 

Eer,  and  who  entered  pretty  much  at 
ipon  the  subject;  the  gentleman  wlio 
ed  him  having  also  in  some  degree  ad- 
dressed you  upon  it. 

Gentlemen,  the  indictment  is  framed  upon 
the  statute  of  the  95th  Edward  9rd,  upon 
whkh  you  have  heard  a  great  deal.  The  pri- 
soner is  charged  with  higjh  treason  in  com- 
passing the  death  of  the  king ;  and  you  Imve 
oeen  told  that  the  law  makes  the  mere  intent, 
fiallowed  by  any  act  done  tn  pursuance  of  that 
intent  amount  to  the  crhne  of  high  treason. 
Therefore  tl^e  indictment  states  various  acts 
to  have  been  done  by  the  prisoner,  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  alleged  intent.  The  first  of  these 
is  a  conspiracy  to  procure  a  convention  to  be 
assembled  to  subvert  the  legislature,  and 
defK>se  the  king.  Evidence  has  been  given  of 
various  matters  which  I  am  to  contend  prove 
this  Act,  and  several  other  fiurts  charged  in 
the  indictment  as  overt  acts ;  such  as  compos- 
ing and  publishing  various  boc4s  and  papers, 
eoDtaining  incitements  to  send  delegates  to 
the  convenlion'-^onsulting  about  assembling 
inch  convention — agreeing  upon  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  for  that  purpose.— 
These  are  charges  whkh  relate  to  the  as- 
sembling the  convention.-— There  is  a  chaKe 
of  procuring  aimsyto  oppose  wHk  Ibioa  the 
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king  in  the  eiecotion  of  his  autheriiy,  and 
forcibly  to  alter  the  legislature,  and  depose 
the  king. — ^There  is  another  charge  of  a  con- 
spiracy to  levy  war— another  of  a  conspivacjr 
to  alter  the  goveramentand  depose  the  kingu^ 
and  others  which  are  nearly  of  the  same 
eflsct,  intended  to  meet  all  possible  casea 
which  misht  arise  on  the  evidence  which  has 
been  laid  oefore  you. — It  is  for  you  to  judge, 
from  that  evidence,  whether  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar,  and  those  with  whom  it  is  alleged  he 
conspired,  had  formed  any  design  which 
would  render  their  minds  guilty  within  the 
meaning  of  the  law;  and  whether  he  had  de« 
monstrated  this  criminal  intent  by  any  act,  or 
a^  in  furtherance  of  it,  so  as  to  bnng  him 
within  the  penaltv  of  the  law.  And,  natle* 
men,  you  must  likewise  consider,  whether  the 
acts  so  done,  have  been  proved  as  the  law  re- 
quires ;  that  is,  one  act  by  two  witnesses,  or 
two  acts,  each  by  one  witness ;  and  whether 
you  sive  credit  to  the  evidence. 

yfwtk  respect  to  the  formality  of  the  evi^ 
dence,  as  no  objection  has  been  taken  ta  it, 
(and  no  objection,  I  apprehend,  could  be  takeo 
to  it),  I  shall  not  enter  into  that  subject;  and 
I  conceive  that  the  only  subject  for  your  con* 
sideration  now  is,  how  far  you  are  to  give 
credit  to  the  evidence  adduced,  and  how  for 
that  evidence,  if  credited,  cives  sufficient 
proof  of  the  charge  containea  in  the  indict^ 
ment. 

Gentlemen,  with  respect  to  the  question  t>f 
law  in  the  construction  of  this  statute  of  the 
tdth  Edward  Srd,  I  venture  to  lay  it  down*  to 
you  as  dear  law,  that  forming  a  design  to  take 
any  measure  by  which,  if  pursued,  the  kin|['a 
hfe  may  be  in  dancer,  and  takins  any  step  m 
pursuance  of  that  oesisn,  brings  uie  man  who 
IS  guilty  of  forming  that  design  and  taking 
that  step,  within  the  provisions  of  the  statute; 
and  that  it  is  perfectly  immaterial  whether  the 
acts  proposed  to  be  done,  or  the  measorae 
taken,  were  or  were  not  equal  to  the  purpoee. 
It  is  sufficient  that  the  intent  was  conceived^ 
and  the  act  done  in  pursuance  of  that  intent. 

Gentlemen,  before  the  statute  of  the  SMfai 
Edward  ard,  (as  has  been  repeatedly  stated  to 

Jrou)  there  was  considerable  uncertainty  in  the 
aw  of  treason.  Many  acts  were  deemed  tre»- 
son,  which-  were  certainly  merely  contempts 
of  the  king's  authority ;  and  in  consequenee, 
the  legislature  was,  in  the  9dth  Edward  Srd^ 
called  upon  to  define  treasons.  In  doing  this, 
the  legislature  must  have  considered,  if  we 
suppose  the  persons  who  made  this  law  to 
have  had  the  sense  and  discretion  which  ordi* 
narily  belongs  to  men  in  that  situation,  and 
they  have  been  generally  considered  as  men 
possessed  of  great  wisdom  —  indeed  it  is  o 
generel  observation  upon  the  transactions  ef 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Srd,  particulariy 
with  respect  to  law  proceedings,  that  thcry 
were  clear,  plain,  ana  unemtNirrassed,  evi* 
dently  the  work  of  very  superior  men— It 
must  necessarily  have  occurred  to  them,  that 
it  was  pp»por  for  thett  to  coosito,  wiita 
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making  the  Itw  6f  treason,  what  neoeiti^ 
there  was  for  providing  the  iaw>of  treason  as 
a  distinct  code. — ^The  necessity  is  clear  and 
plain  I — ^An  association  of  people,  forming  a 
state,  must  have  some  form  of  government 
by  which  the  whole  body  must  be  submitted 
to  some  power.  That  power  is  differently 
constituted  in  different  governments;  but  in 
eveiy  government  it  must  of  necessity  be 
sovereign.  Whatever  that  power  is,  it  must 
act  for  the  whole  body,  it  must  represent  the 
whole  body,  and  the  act  of  that  sovereign 
power  must,  in  the  government  of  that  state, 
be  taken  to  be  the  will  of  the  whole.  A  state 
cannot  eiist  without  such  sovereign  power; 
it  is  the  great  bond  which  binds  the  whole 
loj^ther,  and  makes  it  really  a  state  (for, 
without  such  a  power  to  control,  as  well  as  to 
direct  the  actions  <»f  all  mdivkiuals  m  the 
state,  they  never  could  act  as  one  body,  and 
as  a  state),  thus  giving  to  the  whole  body  the 
unity  whk^h  belongs  to  one  person.  The  con* 
sequence  is,  that  any  attempt  to  destroy  the 
eoBstitution  of  the  power  so  established,  is 
necessarily  an  attempt  to  destroy  the  veiy 
purpose  of  the  association  bv  which  the  state 
IS  rormed,  and  consequently  to  -subvert  the 
Stale  itself;  for  the  constitutk>n  of  the  sove- 
reign power  is  an  essential  part  of  the  agree- 
Oient,  or  the  compact,  or  whatever  you  will 
call  it,  upon  which  the  people  are  united 
together  in  one  association. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  the  duty,  therefore,  of 
evei7  person  who  is  sul^ect  to  the  sovereign 
power  of  a  state  so  constituted,  to  support,  to 
the  utmost  of  his  ability,  that  power,  as  the 
necessary  bond  of  the  whole  state;  and  his 
acting  contrsryto  that  duty  is  treachery  to 
the  state  itself,  and  his  cfiroe  is  denominated 
treason.  —  Gentlemen,  the  true  foundation, 
therefore,  of  the  law  of  treason,  as  a  distinct 
code,  is  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the 
safety  of  the  state  itself,  in  ttie  consututiou  of 
its  soverekn  power :  as  the  principal  object 
of  the  oroinary  criminal  law  is  the  personal 
security  and  particular  enio3^ments  of  the 
subjects  of  the  state  as  individoals.  It  has 
therefore  become  necessary,  in  all  countries, 
to  Tnake  a  distinction  between  those  acts 
which  put  in  hazard  the  sovereign  power  of  the 
state,  and  those  which,  though  they  may  be 
contrsiy  to  the  provisions  oi'  the  laws,  are 
mercljr  contempts  of  the  authority  of  that 
sovereign  power  to  which  the  framios  and 
eoiecution  of  the  laws  is  intrusted,  and  So  not 
immediately  put  in  hazard  the  constitution  of 
the  sovereign  power,  and  therefore  the  exis- 
tence of  the  state  itself;  or,  if  they  do  in  some 
degree  affect  the  safety  of  the  state,  are  not 
considered  as  so  dangerous  as  to  require  the 
severe  coercion  of  the  law  of  treason.  As,  for 
instance,  libels,  and  publications  of  that  kind, 
though  they  tend  to  affect  the  safety  of  the 
itate,  have  never  been  considereil  as  of  that 
danserous  description,  when  standing  alone. 

When,  titerefore,  Uie  legiskAore,  in  the  95tfa 
of  Bdward  Srd,   was  caHed  upon    to  de- 


fine treason,  it  was  necessary  to  consider  what 
was  the  degree  of  treachery  to  the  state  which 
the  safety  of  the  state  Tequired  should  be 

Cmished  with  the  high  penalties  anneied  by 
w  to  the  crime  of  treason*-^For,  previous 
to  Bdward  drd*8  time,  the  crime  of  trea^ 
son  was  a  clime  known  to  the  law,  and  its 
MfitfAiiien/  was  defined.  The  defect  in  the 
law  was,  that  the  crtme  Uaelf  was  not  <so 
clearly  defined  as  the  safety  of  the  subject  re« 
quired^  and  therefore  the  law  was  made  fbr 
tne  safety  of  the  subject,  that  those  acts 
which  were  not  in  so  great  a  degree  chmgevous 
to  the  stato,  should  not  be  so  penal. 
In  the  execution  of  the  duty  which  the  !•* 

Sisiatore  were  called  upoQ  to  discharge,  they 
cclared  that  the  penalties  of  high  tveason 
should  attach  upon  those  who  were  fonnd 
guilty  of  compassing  the  death  of  the  king^ 
and  particular  persons  of  his  family;  of  levy* 
ing  war  within  his  realm;  of  adhering  to  the 
king's  enemies,  in  his  rralm^  or  elsewhere ; 
of  counterfeitii]^  the  king's  great  and  privy 
teal,  and  other  acts  of  less  importance.— At 
the  head  of  this  definition,  is  the  compassins 
and  imaj^ning  the  death  of  the  king ;  sucA 
compassing  and  imagining,  or  purpose  of  the 
mind,  being  manifested  by  some  overt  act.-*. 
That  is  the  lanjguage  of  our  law.— -Upon  the 
construction  ofthis  law  I  must  confiess  that 
hitherto  no  sort  of  doubt  has  occurred  to  my 
mind.  It  has  been  attempted  by  the  coimsel 
for  the  prisoner  to  raise  a  doubt  upon  it,  and 
particularly  by  the  learned  gentleman  who  is 
the  leading  counsel  for  the  prisoner^ — ^It 
seemed  to  roe  (and,  notwithstanding  the  ei» 
planation  which  lie  thought  proper  to  give,  it 
Still  seems  to  me)  that,  in  so  doing,  he  oon*> 
tradicted  tliat  assertion  which  unquestfonably 
he  made  in  the  character  of  an  advocate  in 
lord  George  Gordon's  case,  that,  ^  The  plain, 
unextend^  letter  ofthis  act  of  Edward  Snl 
was  thought  to  be  a  sufficient  protection  to  the 
person  and  honour  of  the  sovereign,  and  an 
adequate  security  for  the  laws  committed  to 
his  execution."--Speaking  of  the  statute  as 
consisting  of  different  and  distinct  members, 
he  adds,  *'  I  shall  mentran  only  two  of  the 
number,  the  other  not  being  in  the  remotest 
degree  applicable  to  the  present  accusation, 
To  compass  trr  imagine  the  death  of  the  king  v 
sucb  imagination,  or  purpose  of  the  mind, 
visible  only  to  its  great  Author,  being  mani- 
fested by  some  open  act ;  an  mstitutton  obvi- 
ously directed,  not  only  to  the  security  of  his 
natural  person,  but  to  the  stability  of  the  ^ 
vernmetit ;  the  tife  of  the  prince  being  so  in- 
terwoven with  the  oonstitution  of  the  state, 
that  an  attempt  to  destroy  the  one,  is  justly 
held  to  be  a  rebellions  conspiracy  against  the 
other."* 

There  I  make  use  of  the  words  of  my  learned 
friend ;  and  I  am  sure,  whenever  I  make  use 
of  his  words,  I  cannot  make  use  of  better.^- 


■rfrifc* 


*  Sec  the  case  of  lord  George  Gordon,  anii, 
Vol  Sl^  p.  589. 
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What  is  the  nwftniDg  of  tbcte  wordif— There 
cannot  be  any  other  than  this ;  that  a  conspi- 
lacy  against  the  tife  of  the  prince  is  a  conspi- 
lacy  against  the  oonstitution  of  the  state,  and 
a  conspiracy  a^unst  the  cooatitution  of  the 
state  is  a  conspiracy  agunst  the  life  of  the 
prince ;  the  liie  of  the  prince  being  so  intep- 
woven  with  the  constitution  of  the  state,  that 
an  attempt  to  destroy  the  one  is  justly 
held  to  be  a  rebellious  conspiracy  against  the 
otbecd — ^The  provision  is  not  with  a  paiticii* 
br  view  to  the  distinct  person  of  the  man, 
though  it  is  intended  to  preserve  great  revere 
ence  Urwhoever  is  upon  the  mone  of  the 
ooimtiv,  but  it  is  because  he  is  the  king ;  but 
can  it  be  supposed,  that  when  the  legislature 
was  making  a  law  upon  this  subject,  for 
the  espress  purpose  of  defining  those  crimes 
which  should  be  deemed  treason^  it  should 
have  overlooked  that  sort  gf  provision  which 
was  necessary  for  the  preservatiou  of  the  con> 
stitution  of  the  state  itself;  that  the  law 
should  so  haTC  remained  until  thisday,  and  that 
it  should  be  necessary,  in  the  language  of  my 
kamed  friend,  to  resort  to  narliamenty  for  an 
act  to  be  made  upon  the  subject  ? 

Gentlemen,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose,  that  if 
there  really  had  existed  this  defect  in  the  law 
Irom  the  86th  Edward  3rd,  till  this  time,  that 
the  defect  should  not  have  been  suoplied. 
But  it  never  yet  has  been  understood  that 
there  did  exist  a  defect  in  the  law.  It  has 
been  always  understood  that  the  provision  of 
the  law  was  adequate  to  its  purpose;  that  it 
did  sufficiently  protect  the  state ;  that  it  has 
in  all  times,  ana  in  all  instances,  proved  suffi- 
cient; and,  therefore,  the  leg^ture  has 
iiever  (with  this  view)  thought  of  making  any 
fitfther  provision  upon  the  subject. 

Gentlemen,  when  it  is  considered  what  as 
the  nature  of  the  government  of  this  country, 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  upon  the  subject. 
For,  in  truth,  the  person  of  the  king  in  name, 
b  the  state  itself.  All  the  powers  of  the  state, 
legislative  and  executive,  are  nominally  in 
him.  Not  really,  l>ecause  the  king  can  make 
no  law  but  by  the  advice,  and  with  the  assent 
of  the  Lords  and  Commons  in  parliament. 
He  can  execute  no  law  but  by  his  judges  and 
other  ministers  of  justice,  according  to  a 
formed  and  regular  establishment.  He  really 
does  nothing,  but  he  nominally  does  everv 
thing.  The  consequence  is,  that  he  is,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  the  sole  representative 
of  the  state;  and  in  his  name  every  act  is 
done.  Therefore,  when  the  security  of  his 
.person  was  provided  for,  and  the  principle 
was  established  that  that  person  was  so  inter- 
woven with  the  state  itself,  that  th^  could 
not  be  se|iarated,  it  necessarily  followed 
that  the  securitv  of  the  constitution  of  the 
state  was  provided  for,  in  providing  for  the 
protection  of  bis  person ;  the  sovereign  power 
of  the  state  never  could  be  attacked,  without 
an  attack  likewise  upon  the  person  of  the 
king. 

Gen^emen,  it  U  impossible,  ihexefor^  as  .it 


seems  lo  me,  to  doubt  that  anv  attempt  to 
sdbvert  the  oonatitutioD  of  tne  sovereigp 
power  in  this  country  is,  in  eflect,  an  attempt 
to  depose  the  king  hrom  that  character  which 
he  holds  in  the  constitution  of  the  sovereign 
power  by  law  established ;  and  it  has  beea 
constantly  held  since  the  passing  of  that  sta* 
tute  of  the  96th  Edward  Srd,  that  any  attempt 
to  depose  the  kins  necessarily  involves  an  at- 
tempt wainst  hb  life,  under  whatever  pretence 
iVmiaj  bis  coloured,  and  whether  the  intentna 
be  wholly  to  depose,  and  to  put  another  in  hb 
pbce.  or  to  destroy  monarch^r  itself:  or 
merely  to  take  from  the  king  his  sovereign 
authority  temporarily,  for  some  certvn  pur- 
poses, such  an  attempt  has  been  always  neld 
to  be  treason. 

Gentlemen,  I  cannot  doubt  of  thb,  and  if  it 
should  be  neoeswy,  I  am  persuaded  mv  lord, 
and  all  the  fudges  upon  the  bench,  will  con- 
firmwhatlsav.  I  confess  I  should  have  beea 
astonished  to  bear  thb  doubted,  if  in  the  j»ra» 
senta^Icoukl  be  astonbhed  at  anv  thu^ 
but  it  IS  tlie  temper  of  the  times  to  bold  out 
to  the  world  that  every  thing  which  has  been 
revered  for  ases,  b  now  no  longer  to  be  re-> 
vered;  that  the  reason  of  man  is  beeome 
more  powerful  than  it  was  in  former,  times  ; 
and  upon  every  subject  new  lights  are  to  l>reak 
in  upon  his  mind;  he  b  to  l>e  a  new  creature^ 
no  longer  to  be  governed  by  the  wisdom  of 
former  times,  but  to  proceed  entirely  upon  the 
theory  of  hb  own  conceptions. 

Gentlemen,  when  mv  learned  friend  arguoi 
thb  point,  he  appouea  to  roe  to  feel  that  ha 
was  so  struggling  with  authority,  that  he  did 
not  know  now  to  mauMe  the  subject ;  and 
professing  to  l»e  bound  by  those  authorities 
he  at  the  same  time  pret^  broadly  intimated 
an  inclination  to  put  them  all  aside.  Yoa 
must  recollect,  however,  that  he  did  this,  not 
simply  in  contradiction  to  the  decisions  of 
courts  of  justice,  but  in  truth,  in  contradictioa 
to  the  decision  of  parliament  itself;  tuthed^ 
ciskm  of  parliament  in  makin|slaws,  and  to 
the  decision  of  parliament,  sittmg  iu  its  judW 
cial  capacity,  The  ground  upon  wliich  my 
leamea  friend  has  attempted  to  put  his  arM»- 
ment  is,  that  the  intent  is  the  gbt  of  the 
crime;  and  that  when  a  man  does  an  act  in 
fulfilment  of  an  intention,  he  must  first  havw 
conceived  the  intention.  Now,  gentlemen,  if 
by  that  b  meant  that  he  must  have  formed  a 
distinct  and  clear  purpose  to  do  the  partiailar 
act,  nothing  can  possibly  be  more  mistaken  ; 
not  only  in  the  case  of  treason,  but  in  every 
other  case  whatever.  If  a  roan  shpots  at  A. 
with  an  intent  to  kill  him,  and  kills  B.  whom 
he  has  no  intention  whatever  of  killing,  yet  he 
b  ^ilty  of  killing  B.  with  malice  aforeSought. 
So  if  a  man  Uys  poison  for  A.  and  B.  takes  it; 
and  a  variety  of  other  instances  there  are  ia 
which  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  a  man  has  beea 
deemed  guilty  of  a  crime,  which  was  the  coa- 
sequenoe  of  hb  act,  although  he  had  no  dis^ 
tinct  preconceived  intent  at  the  time,  that  hb 
act  should  produce  all  the  consequences  whktt 
have  followed  it, 


im^ 


fat  Itigk  Tftason. 
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Gentlemeii,  in  commenting  upon  this  sta- 
tute of  the  U&Xh  Edward  Srd,  my  learned 
iiriend  cited  from  lord  Hale's  Pleas  of  the 
Crown  several  passages.  Pace  80  was,  I 
iJtmkf  the  first  that  he  cited,  where  lord  Hale 
says — **  accroaching  royal  power  was  a  usual 
charge  of  hi^h  treason  anciently,  though  a 
verv  uncertam  charge,  that- no  man  could 
'well  tell  what  it  was,  nor  what  defence  to 
make  to  it.*'  And  again  in  page  89,  he  says 
r-^*  before  the  statute  of  the  85th  Edward 
Srd,  almost  every  offepce  that  was,  or  seemed 
to  be  a  breach  of  the  faith  and  allegiance  due 
to  the  king,  was  by  construction,  and  conse- 
quence^ and  interpretation,  rused  into  the 
oflfence  of  high  treason.''  For  what  purpose 
these  passages  were  quoted  by  my  learned 
iirijsnd  I  am  at  a  loss  to  zue^s.  They  seem  to 
roe  clearly  to  show,  and  were  considered  by 
lord  Hale  as  clearly  showtngi  what  was  the 
true  intent  of  the  statute  of  the  95th  Edward 
3rd,  that  is,  that  such  acta  as  did  not  tend  in 
their  consequences,  to  endanger  the  life  of 
the  king,  although  they  might  be  deemed  in 
•ome  degree  accroachments  of  royal  power, 
or  might  seem  to  be  breaches  of  faith  and  aU 
legiance  to  the  king,  yet  should  not  be 
deemed  high  treason.  You  will  observe  these 
are  the  two  articles  which  be  specifies  in  the 
two  passages  I  have  mentioned,  and  which 
before  the  95th  Edward  3rd  were  raised  into 
the  offence  of  hieh  treason.  The  object  of 
the  statute  was,  tnat  such  ofiences  as  were 
not  found  in  their  consequences  to  endanger 
the  life  of  the  king,  should  not  be  deemed 
high  treason,  except  (for  in  this  the  statute 
makes  eiceptions),  except  that  it  makes  some 
acts  which  m  some  degree  are  accroachments 
of  royal  power,  ur  breaches  of  faith  and  alle- 
giance to  the  king,  though  they  do  not  tend 
in  tlieir  consequences  to  endanger  the  life  of 
the  king,  high  treason.  What  are  these  acts  ? 
One  is  levying  war  within  the  realm.  Now, 
levying  war  witliin  the  realm,  in  the  sense  in 
which  these  words  have  been  constantly  un- 
derstood, and  in  which  it  is  clear  from  the 
whole  of  the  sUtute,  that  the  words  ought  to 
be  understood,  may  be  a  sort  of  levying  war 
by  way  of  resisting  the  king's  authority,  in 
circumstances  which  have  no  view  whatever 
to  the  destruction  of  the  government  of  the 
king,  but  merely  opposing  his  authority.  In 
the  particular  instance  of  adhering  to  the 
king's  enemies,  the  act  raav  not  have  even  a 
remote  tendency  to  affect  the  life  of  the  king; 
and  yet  it  is  declared  to  be  high  treason. 
And  so  the  other  articles ;  counterfeiting  the 
king's  great  or  privy  seal,  or  bis  money,  &c. 
it  is  clear  they  could  have  no  possible  view 
to  the  endangering  the  person  of  the  king. 
All  these  acts  might  seem  to  be  in  breach  of 
faith  and  allegiance  to  the  king,  or  comins 
under  the  other  head  of  accroachment  ^ 
royal  power.  Counterfeiting  the  king^s  seal 
might  be  called  the  accroachment  of  royal 


doeft  the  act,  a  certain  accroachment  of  royal 
power ;  but  could  not  by  any  means  whatever 
affect  the  person  of  the  king,  and  the  means, 
used  could  not  in  any  degree  put  the  king's 
life  in  hazard.    The  other  two,  levying  war, 
and  adhering  to  the  king's  enemies,  might  or 
might  not  put  the  king's  life  in  hazard,  ac- 
coraing  to    circumstauces ;    and  what  has 
been  the  consequence  ?    If  war  is  levied,  or 
a  man  adheres  to  the  king's  enemies,  undef 
such  circumstances  as  cannot  possiblv  affect 
the  life  of  the  king,  the  person  guilty  can 
odly  be  indicted  upon  those  clauses  of  the 
statute  which  make  levying  war,  or  adhering 
to  the  king's  enemies,  treason;  but  if  he 
levy  war  under  such  circumstances  as  may 
affect  tlie  life  of  the  king,  he«may  be  indicted 
upon  the  first  clause  of  the  statute  for  con>- 
passing  the  death  of  the  kine,  and  the  levy, 
uig  war  may  be  given  in  evidence  as  an  overt 
act  of  that  compassing.    If  the  object  of  that 
war  is  such,  that  it  may  endanger  the  life  of 
the  king,  a  conspiracy  to  levy  it  is  unque»- 
tionably  hieh  treason,  although  the  act  speaks 
simply  of  levying  war.     And,  therefore^,  a 
distmction  has  prevailed  in  the  construction 
of  the  law,  and  the  actual  levying  of  war  is 
necessary  to   constitute  the  crime  of  high 
treason  under  circumstances  that  can  have 
no  tendency  to  touch  the  life  of  the  kii^; 
but  if  the  object  is,  to  destroy  Uie  sovereign 
power^  or  to  depose  the  king  from  the  exercise 
of  that  sovereign  power,  or  restrain  him  in 
any  manner  in  the  exercise  of  it,  a  mere  con* 
spiracy  to  levy  war  for  such  purposes,  is  high 
treason  within  the  first  branch  of  the  statuie« 
Another  passaee  was  cited  l\y  the  learned 
counsel  from  lord  Hale;  it  is  in  page  110,  in 
which  he  states  and  which  seems  to  me 
to    be   directly  to   the   point   for  whiclj  I 
should    have  stated  it,  that  **  a  conspiracy 
to  depose  the   king,  and  manifesting  this 
by  some  overt  act,  is  an  overt-act  to  prove 
the   compassing   the   death    of  the  king, 
within  this  act  of  25th  Edward  Srd,"  and  m 
page  111,  he  sa)rs,  *'  compassing  to  depose 
the  king  is  an  evidence,  or  overt* act  within 
the  meaning  of  the  95th  Edward  3rd."    He 
refers  to  lord  Coke's  Institutes,  where  lord 
Coke  says—''  As  if  divers  do  conspire  the 
death  of  the  king,  and  the  manner  liow,  and 
thereupon  provide  weapons,  powder,  poison, 
array,  harness,  send  letters,  &c,  or  tlie  like, 
for  execution  of  the  conspiracy ;  also  prepara- 
tion by  some  ovcrt-^ct  to  depose  the  king,  or 
take  the  king  by  force  and  strong  hand,  and 
to  imprison  him  until  he  hath  yielded  to  cer- 
tain demands ;  this  is  a  sulficicnt  overt-act  to 
prove  the  compassing  and  imagination  ol'  the 
death  of  the  king.    For  this,  upon  the  mat- 
ter, is  to  make  the  king  a  subject,  and  to 
despoil  him  of  his  kingly  ofiice  of  royal  go- 
vernment ;  and  so  it  was  resolved  by  all  the 
judges  in  England  in  1  James  1st,  in  .lord 
Cobham's  case."    And  so  it  had  been  resolved 


power ;  that  is,  taking  upon  the  person  who    by  the  judges  in  43  Elizabeth,  in  the  case  of 
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the  earls  of  Essex  and  Southampton.*  And 
he  adds  that  it  had  so  fallen  out  in  several 
other  cases  to  which  he  refers;  particularly 
the  cases  of  Edward  2nd,  Richard  Snd,  Henry 
6th,  and  Edward  5th,  and  other  unfortunate 
kings  who  had  Teigned  in  this  country,  and 
who  lost  their  lives  hy  such  conspiracies. 
The  same  doctrine,  with  the  same  comment 
fipon  it,  is  also  stated  by  lord  Hale,  with  re> 
ference  to  the  same  cases ;  and  sir  William 
Blackstone,  In  his  Commentary,  considers 
these  points  as  settled  law. 

Perhaps  nothing  tends  more  clearly  to  il- 
lustrate a  point  of  law,  especially  to  ]iersons 
who  are  not  in  the  habits  of  considering 
poiifts  of  law,  than  the  v^ry  terms  of  a  case 
which  ha^  actually  happened ;  and  in  that 
view  I  will  state  to  you  the  proceeding  upon 
the  trial  of  sir  Christopher  Blunt,  and  other  per  • 
ions  who  were  indicted  with  him,  in  48  Eli- 
tabeth,  for  beins  concerned  in  that  transac- 
tion of  my  lord  Essex,  which  I  think  was 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Oibbs.    Upon  the  arraign- 
meat  of  sir  Christopher  Blunt  and  sir  Jonn 
Davis,  who  were  indicted  for  high  treason,  in 
compassing  the  death  of  the  queen,  they  con« 
fes0f  d  that  th«r  design  was,  to  come  to  the 
queen  with  so  strone  a  force  that  they  might 
not  be  resisted,  and  to  require  of  her  divers 
conditions  and  alterations   of  government. 
This  they  confessed.    NevertheKss  they  in- 
tended no  personal  harm  to  the  queen  her- 
self; and  tnat  was  the  reason  why  they  could 
not  confess  the  whole  indictment,  because 
the  indictment  charged  that  they  intended 
■nd  compassed  the  death  and  destruction  of 
the  queen.    Lord  chief  justice  Popham  told 
them — "  whenever  the  subject  reoelleth,  or 
riseth  in  a  forcible  manner  to  over-rule  the 
foyal  will  and  power  of  the  king,  the  wisdom 
tnd  foresight  of  the  laws  of  this  land  roaketh 
this  construction  of  his  actions,  that  he  in- 
tendeth  to  deprive  the  king  both  of  crown 
and  life; — for  the  law  iudgeth  not  of  the  fact 
bpr  the  intent,  but  of  the  mtent  by  the  fact.'' 
T^  which  the  queen's  counsel  added ;  <*  this 
construction   is  no  mystery  or   quiddity  of 
law,  but  an  infaUible  conclusion  warranted 
by  reason  and  experience ;  for  the  crown  is 
not  a  garland,  or  mere  outward  ornament, 
but  consists  of  pre-eminence   and  power; 
and,  therefore,  when  the  subject  will  take 
upon  him  to  give  law  to  the  king,  and  to 
make  the  sovereign  and  commanding  power 
become  subject  and  commanded,  such  subject 
hyeth  hold  on  the  crown,  and  taketh  the 
sword  out  of  the  king's  hand.    The  crown  is 
so  fl^teued  on  the  king's  head,  that  it  cannot 
be  pulled  off,  but  head  and  life  will  follow,  as 
all  examples,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  do 
manifest.    Therefore  when  their  words  tes- 
tify one  thing,  and  their  deeds  another,  they 
are  like  the  declaration  of  the  conspirators 
with  Cataline,  protesting  their  only  object 
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*  ^ee  the  case  in  this  Collection,  Vol.  1, 
p.  1333. 


was  thdr  own  security,  that  they  Maght  no- 
thing but  just  laws,  and  that  liberty  which 
no  man  would  lose  but  with  life.    B«tad« 
mitting  that  the  protestation  of  the  prisofacw 
was  so  far  true,  tnat  thev  had  not  at  that  iima 
in  their  minds  a  formed  and  distinct  cogit»« 
tion  to  have  destroyed  the  queen's  person^ 
yet  there  is  nothing  more  mutable  thfin  ^ht 
mindofmafk.    When  they  were  once  aloft» 
and  lad  the  queen  in  their  hands,  who  could 
promise  of  wtiat  mind  they  would  then  be; 
especially  as  lord  Essex,  upon  hie  arrai^ 
ment,  defended  his  first  action  of  imprisoning 
the  privy  counsellors,  bv  pretence  that  he  Iras 
forced  to  it  by  his  nnniljr  company.    8o  that 
if  themselves"  (that  is  sir  Christopher  Bhttt 
and  the  rest^  *<  would  not  hatre  hao,  or  wtmTd 
not  teem  to  have  had  tkat  extreme  and  d»* 
vibsh  wickedness  of  mind  as  to  lay  violeM 
hands  npon  the  queen's  sacred  person,  yet 
what  mutt  be  done  to  satisfy  the  multitude^ 
and  secure  their  party,  mutt  then  be  the  queih 
tton.**^    That  is,  when  they  once  had  taken 
the  measures  which  they  meant  to  take,  it 
was  not  in  their  power  to  wj  whether  the/ 
would,  or  would  not  secure  the  qoeen's  life* 
What  must  be  done  to  satisfy  their  party  mutt 
be  then  the  question.  Here,  gentlemeni  permit 
me  to  dmw   your  attention  to  somethilfg 
which  fell  from  Broomhead,  one  of  the  wiw 
nesses,  who   when  be  was  asked  whether 
there  was  any  idea  of  violence   or   force, 
he  disclaimed  every  idea  of  it  in  hu  own  mind; 
but  he  added,  *'  what  persons  might  have 
done,  if  any  convention  had  assembled,  I 
cannot  tell."    A  ver^  sensible,  very  just,  and 
very  proper  exposition  of  the  law  upon  the 
I  subject.     Sir  Christopher  Blunt,  and  those 
indicted  with  him,  when  the  law  had  been 
thus  stated  to  them  felt  the  force  of  it.    They 
said  they  had  entered  into  a  deeper  conside- 
ration of  the  matter ;  they  were  sorry  they 
had  given  the  Court  so  much  trouble,  but  the 
facts  of  the  case  were  perfectly  clear  against 
them,  and  they  confessed  the  whole  of  the 
indictment.f      They  were   afterwards   exo* 
cuted ;    and    sir  Christopher  Blunt  in  his 
speech  at  his  execution,  said    that   which 
snows  the  propriety  of  drawing  this  conchi* 
sion,  as  an  infallible  conclusion,  warranted 
by  reason  and  experience,  in  the  strongest 
and  clearest  manner.    In  his  speech  at  his 
execution,  he  said,  *'  although  it  be  true  that, 
as  we  all  protested  in  our  examinations  and 
arraignments,  we  never  resolved  of  doing  hurt 
to  her  majesty's  person  (for  in  none  of  our 
consultations  was  there  set  down  any  such 
purpose)  yet  I  know  and  must  confess,  if  we 
had  failed  of  our  ends,  we  should,  rather  thafi 
have  been  disappointed,   even  have  drawn 
blood  from  herself."  J 

*  See  the  case  of  sir  Christopher  Blunt, 
and  others  in  this  Collection,  Vol.  1,  pp. 
1410,  Ull. 

t  See  Vol.  l,p.  1411. 

X  See  the  speech  of  sir  Christopher  Blont, 
ante,  VoL  1,  p.  1415. 
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Nov  tbere,  gentleaien,  is  the  confession  of 
f  4yiAg  maoy  %ho  felt  and  acknowleged,  in 
iiis  last  nioaieutSf  that  although  he  had  never 
formed  any  distinct  purpose  of  doing  any 
ftiUury  what^Bver  to  the  Queen  in  the  transac- 
tion which  he  has  engaged  in,  ^et  he  saw 
the  conclusion  to  which  it  inevitably  led; 
oamely,  as  they  could  not  have  submitted  to 
have  been  disappointed  in  their  purpose,  rather 
than  be  so  disappointed,  they  would  have  drawn 
|)lood  even  from  their  sovereign.  It  strikes 
me  that  nothing  can  more  deaiy  demonstrate 
what  is  the  true  construction  of  this  law  than 
the  bare  nasration  of  thie  case  I  have  now 
cited*  It  shows  that  those  who  have  con- 
fitrued  the  law  in  the  manner  in  which  I  have 
ftated  it,  have  copatnied  it  by  drawing  infal* 
lible  conclusions  warranted  by  reason  and  ex* 
perience. 

Gentlemen,  the  cases  which  are  mentioned 
by  lord  Coke  by  name  only,  the  case  of  Uenrv 
4th  deposing  Richard  2d,  and  £dward  4th 
deposing  H^ry*  6th  show  that  the  humbleness 
of  the  demand  at  the  besjinning  of  a  scheme  of 
this  sort  may  oAen  lean  to  the  most  dreadful 
consequences.  When  the  wife  of  Edward  Sd 
conspired  against  hor  hiisband,  ^nd  came  over 
to  this  country  with  her  infant  son,  her  pretence 
vaSfthat  it  was  only  against  evil  counsellors.* 
In  consequence  of  that  declaration,  numbers 

J'oined  her,  who  were  discontented  with  the 
»og^s  government,  unouestionably  with  very 
considerable  reason.  What  was  the  result? 
The  moment  she  had  raised  this  power,  she 
got  the  great  seal  into  her  hands,  she  issued 
writs  for  summoning  a  parliament  in  the 
king's  name,  without  his  authority,  and  in  his 
absence;  that  parliament  when  it  met,  acting 
without  the  kmg*8  authority,  was  in  effect 
in  the  nature  of  a  convention ;  and  they  re- 
solved to  depose  the  king,  and  place  his  son 
in  his  stead.  In  consequence  of  this  resolu- 
tion, they  compelled  the  kine  to  make  a 
resignation  of  his  crown,  which  was  in  no 
/degree  voluntary;  and  they  placed  his  son 
upon  the  throne.  They  had  no  intention  to 
touch  the  king*s  life ;  but  those  who  were 
more  deeply  involved  in  the  conspiracy,  the 
leaders  ot  it,  knew  that  tliis  life  was  utterly 
inconsistent  with  their  safety ;  and  in  a  very 
few  months,  they  contrived  that  he  should  be 
put  to  a  most  cruel  death. 

What  was  the  case  of  Richard  2nd; 
was  it  not  the  same  thing;  and  when  we  talk 
4>f  the  means  by  which  a  conspiracy  is  to  be 
effected,  we  know  that  Henry  4th,  when 
h»  first  landed  at  Ravenspurjg,  had  but 
twenty-six  men.  He  came,  relying  upon  the 
popular  discontents  within  the  kingdom,  and 
lie  was  upon  the  point  of  going  b^k  again ; 
Ittit  being  joined  by  a  large  wdy  of  people, 
the  king  was  deposed,  and  put  to  death. f 
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*  See  the  Proceedings  asaupst  king  Ed- 
ward the  Second  in  this  CcSlection,  Vol.  1, 

p.  47. 

t  See  the  Articles  of  Accusation  ag^^t 
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Therefore  you  are  not  to  imagine  that  a 
distinct  cogitatigu,  or  intention  to  destroy  the 
king,  is  necessary  to  constitute  the  crime  of 
treason.  If  the  act  proposed  to  be  done  is 
that  which  in  its  consequences  leads,  accord- 
ing to  ordinary  experience,  to  the  death  of  the 
king,  or  at  least  to  endanger  his  hfe,  the  act 
is  in  substance  high- treason. 

Of  the  persons  who  formed  the  convention 
in  France,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
government,  such  as  it  now  is,  probably  when 
they  deposed  the  king  a  great  number  had  no 
idea  of  touching  his  hfe.    Wc  know  it  was  a 

aiiesiion  extremely  agitated  among  them,  and 
lere  are  strong  reasons  to  beUeve  that  the 
msyority  of  them,  if  they  had  been  free  agents^ 
would  never  have  consented  to  that  act.  But 
the  question,  after  they  had  deposed  the  kiii£, 
was  not  what  they  wtmld  do,  but  Tas  was  oh* 
served  in  the  case  of  tiir  Chrbtopber  Blunt) 
what  must  U  done,  to  siitisfy  the  multitude, 
and  secure  themselves.  The  moment  they 
entered  into  those  measures,  they  were  no 
lonser  free  agents,  they  could  no  longer  coo- 
troitheir  own  acts,  and  the  consequence  was 
the  death  of  the  kipg. 

Gentlemen,  this  doctrine  is  also  laid  down 
with  equal  clearness  in  a  book  which  has  been 
cited  by  my  learned  friend,  and  which  appears 
to  ine  to  demonstrate  the  impossibiuty  of 
puttingany  other  construction  upon  the  star 
tute.  The  manner  in  which  the  author  states 
it,  is  thus—''  The  care  which  the  law  hath 
taken  for  the  personal  safety  of  the  king  is 
not  confined  to  actions  or  attempts  of  a  more 
flagitious  kind  ;  such  as  attempts  either  to 
assassinate  or  to  poison,  or  other  attempts, 
directly  and  immediately  aiming  at  his  life. 
It  is  extended  to  every  thing,  wilfullv  and 
deliberately  done  or  attempted,  whereby  his 
hfe  may  be  endangered.  And,  therefore,  the 
entering  into  measures  for  deposing  or  in^ 
prisoninz  him,  or  to  get  his  peisou  mto  the 
power ofthe conspirators,  these  offences  are 
overt  acts  of  treason,  within  this  branch  of 
the  statute.  For  experience  halh  shown,  that, 
between  the  prisons  and  the  graves  of  kings, 
the  distance  is  very  smill.'' 

Gentlemen,  this  is  the  bnguase  of  a  man, 
who  has,  in  general,  been  consiacred  as  ex- 
tremely correct  upon  this  subject,  sir  Alichael 
Foster,'  who  was  well  known  to  many  persons 
now  living.  He  was  considered  as  a  man  aa 
little  disposed  to  stretch  the  law,  upon  any 
subject,  as  any  man  that  ever  sat  upon  the 
bench  ;  but  he  saw  and  felt,  that  the  real 
meaning  of  this  statute  was,  to  provide  for  the 
safety  of  the  constitution  of  the  state,  and  for 
the  safety  of  the  oersou  ofthe  king,  because  he 
was  tlie  head  of  that  constitution ;  and  be- 
cause, in  providing  for  the  safety  of  the  king, 
the  law  necessarily  provided  also  for  the  safety 
of  that  constitution  ;  the  crown  being  so  fixM 
on  the  king's  head,  that  it  could  not  be  pulled 
off,  but  head  and  life  would  follow. 

king  Richard  the  Second  in  thi9  Collection, 
Vol.  1,  p.  135. 
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I  have,  therefore,  hecn  much  at  a  loss  to 
collect  upon  what  ground  my  learned  friend 
could  assert,  that  nothing  could  be  a  compass- 
in^  the  death  of  the  king,  under  the  statute 
ot  Edward  3rdi  but  what  would  amount  to  a 
compassing  the  death  of  any  other  man,  under 
the  common  law.  lie  attributed  this  asser- 
tion to  sir  Michael  Foster ;  but,  with  submis- 
sion to  him,  sir  Michael  Foster  asserts  no  such 
thingin  the  passage  to  which  ray  friend  alluded. 
He  is  speakmg  only  of  theytirm  of  the  indict- 
ment ;  and  it  is  perfectly  clear,  that  the  case 
of  the  king,  and  the  c^se  of  an  individual,  are 
in  no  degree  parallel.  For  when  the  mere 
iinagining  the  death  of  a  man,  accompanied 
with  an  overt  act,  was  deemed,  in  law,  as  a 
homicide,  it  never  entered  into  the  idea  of 
amr  man  tbat,  to  remove  a  man  from  his 
office,  or  imprison  him,  were  overt  actis  of  com- 
passing hisaeath.  But  those  acts,  according  to 
every  authority,  are  overt  acts  of  compassmg 
the  death  of  the  king,  within  the  meaning  of 
the  statute.  The  reason  of  this  difference  is 
dear.  In  the  case  of  the  king,  deposing  him, 
imprisonment,  or  an^  coercion  of  that  kind 
tends  to  his  death,  with  relation  to  his  poli- 
tical character,  l>eaiuse  he  is  king,  and  for  no 
other  reason.  You  cannot  use  the  term  depo- 
sition to  a  private  person,  nor  can  imprison- 
ment merely  have  any  tendency  in  itself 
-whatever  to  his  death. 

My  learned  friend  stated  another  passaee, 
from  lord  Hale,  page  95,  with  respect  to  Uie 
statute  of  Richard  the  9nd.  At  tne  time  he 
read  that  passage,  I  apprehend  he  had  the 
book  in  his  hand.  If  not,  he  had  certainly 
omitted  to  take  from  the  book  the  passage 
which  immediately  follows.  For,  if  ne  had 
stated  both,  he  could  not  have  mentioned  the 
first  passage,  so  as  to  raise  any  doubt  in  your 
minus.  For  lord  Hale  expressly  states,  that 
the  statute  of  Richard  Snd,  was  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  making  additional  forfeiture  of 
lands,  and  a  new  mode  of  trial ;  and  adding 
some  other  circumstances  in  the  four  cases  of 
treason,  mentioned  in  the  statute,  all  of  which 
he  states  as  being  actually  treason,  within 
the  statute  of  Edward  Srd,  and  one  of  them  is 
deposing  the  king.  So  it  perfectly  appears, 
tbat  lord  Hale  considered  the  statute  of  the 
11  Richard  2nd,  as  in  no  degree  affecting  the 
original  law  upon  the  subject,  and  as  intended 
to  introduce  only  additional  severe  provisions^ 
to  establish  anew  unheard-of  mode  of  trial, 
and  to  add  some  other  circumstances;  all  of 
which  it  was  thought  proper,  b^r  a  subsequent 
statute  of  the  4  nenry  4th  entirely  to  sweep 
away. 

Gentlemen,  I  mentioned  to  vou,  that  the 
legislature  had,  both  in  its  legislative  and  in 
its  judicid  capacity,  eiven  precisely  the  same 
determination  upon  the  subject.  The  statute 
of  the  7  William  3rd,  limiting  the  time  for 
indictments  for  treason,  excepts,  by  particular 
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not  generally  except  treason  in  eom|Kissine 
the  death  of  the  king ;  so  that  the  ftainersof 
that  statute  must  necessarily  have  concetv^ 
that  there  existed  cases  which  were  (within 
the  meaning  of  the  95  Edward  Srd)  compass- 
ing the  death  of  the  king,  and  did  not  come 
within  the  meaning  of  assassination,  or  any 
such  attack  immed^tely  upon  the  person  of 
the  king.  And  in  prosecutions  by  impeach- 
ment, m  lord  Lovat's  case,*  and  lord  Win- 
toun's  casef  where  the  charge  has  been  of 
treason,  in  compassing  the  death  of  the  king, 
the  same  decisions  have  been  made.  In  lont 
Wintoun's  case,  sir  Joseph  JekvU  (who  has 
generally  been  miderstood  to  have  been  as 
constitutional  a  lawyer,  and  as  fi;ood  a  whig, 
as  any  that  ever  existed)  states  tne  law  thus : 
**  a  conspiracy  to  levy  war,  with  intent  t6 
depose  the  king,  is  treason ;  and  such  a  con- 
spiracy, to  levy  such  a  war,  has  been  held  to 
be  an  overt  act  of  compassing  and  imagining 
the  death  of  the  king."  He  then  spc^s  <tf 
another  overt  act  alleged,  which  was  lord 
Wintoun's  joining  vrith  others,  in  proclaiming 
the  pretender :  "  which,*'  says  he,  ^  is  endea- 
vouring to  set  np  another  pnnce,  in  the  roonv 
of  his  majesty,  and  I  believe  it  will  not  be 
doubted,  but  that  is  likewise  an  overt  act  of 
the  same  species  of  treason ;  and  if  there 
wanted  another  overt  act,  the  levying  war 
against  the  king,  with  intent  to  depose  him 
(which  is  likewise  mentioned  in  the  articles  as 
a  distinct  species  of  treason)  may  serve  for  an 
overt  act  of  the  other  species  of  compassing 
and  imagining  the  king's  death.  For,  though 
it  is  reckoned  in  the  statute  as  a  distinct  trea- 
son, yet  it  doth  not  thereby  cease  to  be  of  the 
nature  of  an  overt  act  of  compassing  and 
imagining  the  king's  death,  whicn  it  was  an- 
tecedent to  its  beine  declared  a  distinct  species; 
and  this  point  is  likewise  supported  oy  au- 
thorities, and  puny  attainders  have  been 
upon  it"{ 

This  was  declared,  by  tax  Joseph  Jekyll,  on 
behalf  of  all  the  commons  of  England,  on  the 
impeachment  of  lord  Wiutoun,  before  the 
House  of  Lords ;  and  lord  Wintoun  was  found 
guilty  of  treason  upon  that  impeachment; 
and  judgment  being  pronounced  against  him, 
the  icing,  as  the  head  of  the  commonwealth, 
issued  his  warrant  upon  such  judgment,  for 
the  execution  of  lord  Wintoun.  In  tbat  aect«- 
sion,  you  have,  therefore,  the  three  branches 
of  the  legislature,  in  their  respective  capacities, 
giving  precisely  the  same  construction  of  the 
act,  which  is  now  contended  for. 

Gentlemen,  the  assertion,  that,  if  persons 
had  conspired  to  seize  (for  instance)  king 
William's  person,  and  to  send  him  back  to 
Hollan4i  expressly  declaring,^tfaat  they  intend- 
ed no  harm  to  his  person,  they  would  not 

*  See  it  in  this  O)llection,  Vol.  18,  p.  599. 

f  See  it  in  this  Collection,  Vol.  15,  p.  805. 

{  Seestr  Joseph  Jekyll's  opening  speech  in 
the  case  of  tfie  earl  Qf  Wiqtoun,  anfl^  Vol.  15> 
p.  631. 
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have  been  guilty  of  treason,  seems  tome  veij 
extraordinary.  In  the  assassination  plot*  it 
appeared,  upon  the  evidence,  that  the  inten- 
tion to  kill  the  king  was  only  in  case  the  con- 
spirators could  not  secure  bis  person.  Their 
design  was  not  to  kill  him,  hut  to  endeavour 
to  secure  his  person,  and  send  him  out  of  the 
country ;  and  it  was  only  in  case  they  should 
not  be  able  to  secure  his  person,  tnat  they 
meant  to  assassinate  him.  In  Layer's  casef 
it  was  expressly  proved,  that  the  design  to 
seize  the  idng'.s  person,  was  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  kilting  him,  but  in  order  to  protect 
nim  from  insult.  The  intention  of  the  party 
iras,  to  make  the  pretender  kins,  and  to  seiee 
the  person  of  George  1st,  fortSe  pUrpose  of 
aending  him  back  to  Hanover. 

In  lord  Cobhani's  case,  in  the  reign  of 
James  1st,  the  conspiracy  was,  to  seize  the 
king's  person  indeed;  but  not  with  any 
view  of  deposing  him  (except  by  depriving 
him  of  power  for  a  time)  nor  for  the  purpose 
of  injuring  his  person,  in  any  degree  whatever, 
but  tor  the  purpose  only  of  compelling  him 
to  assent  to  the  general  toleration  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  in  this  country,  and 
to  certain  acts,  intended  to  be  proposed  for 
that  purpose. 

Gentlemen,  under  these  circumstances  I 
shall  take  the  law  to  be  perfectly  clear,  that, 
if  a  conspiracy  is  formed  to  tlespoil  the  king 
of  his  kingly  office,  and  the  exercise  of  his 
authority,  m  such  manner  as  the  spirit  of  the 
constitution  requires,  it  is  a  conspiracy  to 
depose  the  king,  and  therefore  it  is  high 
treason  in  compassing  the  death  of  the  king. 

Gentlemen,  it  has  been  next  insisted,  that 
the  nature  of  the  evidence  required  to  prove 
high  treason  is  different  from  that  which  is 
required  in  any  other  case,  by  force  of  the 
word  *  pravtthlyj*  used  in  the  statute  of  Edward 
Srdy  and  that,  therefore,  the  evidence  must 
be  du-ect  and  plain.  I  conceive,  in  this  res- 
pect, the  evidence  required  is  exactly  the  same 
as  in  other  criminal  cases,  with  the  addition 
only  of  this  circumstance,  that  there  must  be 
two  witnesses,  at  the  least;  that  is,  either 
*two  witnesses  to  one  overt  act,  or  one  witness 
•to  one  overt  act,  and  another  witness  to 
•another  overt  act,  of  the  same  species  of 
treason.  With  respect  to  any  other  distinc- 
tion, in  point  of  evidence,  I  have  found  no 
authority  whatever.  If  the  minds  of  the  jury 
are  not  really  satisfied ;  if  the  evidence  will 
not  produce  reasonable  conviction  in  their 
minas,  in  no  criminal  case  ought  a  verdict  of 
guilty  to  be  pronounced.  But  if  the  minds  of 
the  jury  are  really  satisfied ;  if  the  evidence 
would  produce  reasonable  conviction  in  the 
.  case  of  a  murder,  of  a  robbery,  or  of  any  other 
crime,  the  verdict  ought  to  be  precisely  the 
same,  in  the  case  of  treason,  as  m  any  other 
case. 

■  ■  I    I  11         I  ■    I  I         ■  in  M^— ^^— — M^i^^^i^^— — — ifc 

*  See  in  this  Collection  Vol.  1$,  pp.  1301, 

•    \  ^exiix  in  this  CollectioOy  VoU  16,  p«  09. 
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Another  objection  which  has  been  raised 
is,  that  the  evidence  has  been  carried  to  so 
great  a  length.  It  is  jjcrfectly  immaterial, 
whether  the  evidence  is  lone  or  short,  with 
respect  to  the  effect  it  should  have  when  it  is 
complete ;  whether  you  come  to  a  conclusion 
by  the  proof  of  many  circumstances,  or  by  the 
proof  of  only  one;  for,  if  the  conclusbn  and 
result  of  the  whole  is  a  conviction,  in  your 
own  minds,  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
person  accused,'  the  consequence  must  neces- 
sarily be  the  same. 

In  cases  of  treason  the  evidence  has  often 
been  very  extensive,  but  certainljr  in  no  case 
so  eKtensive  as  it  haa  been  in  this.  In  lord 
Strafford's  case,*  however,  which  was  a  case 
of  impeachment,  the  evidence  was  very  ex- 
tensive, and  took  up  a  considerable  leneth  of 
time ;  and  lord  Coke,  in  that  book  which  Mr. 
Erskine  cited  with  so  much  respect,  observes, 
that  the  compassing,  intent,  or  imagination  of 
the  king's  death,  in  a  case  of  this  species  of 
treason,  though  secret,  is  to  be  tried  by  the 
peers;  meaning  the  jury;  and  to  be  discovered 
by  circumstances,  precedent,  concomitant,  and 
subsequent  By  such  circumstances  yon  are 
to  discover  the  intent ;  and  then  you  are  to 
apply  that  intent  to  the  particular  acts  whidi 
are  alle^d  as  overt  acts  of  treason,  if  they 
do  not  m  their  very  nature  demonstrate  the 
intent  itself. 

Considering  the  law  to  be  clear,  I  will  now 
state  the  nature  of  the  conspiracy  charged. 
It  is  not  a  simple  conspiracy  to  destroy  the 
life  of  the  king  upon  the  throne,  and  aiming 
only  at  him ;  but  it  is  a  conspiracy  (as  it  has 
been  attempted  to  be  proved),  in  effect,  to 
destroy  monarchy  altogether ;  in  the  language 
of  one  of  the  letters  which  has  been  read  to 
you,  to  rip  up  monarchy  by  the  roots,  and 
plant  democracy  in  its  stead.  And  I  conceive 
that  this  is  to  be  drawn  by  fair  conclusion 
from  the  facts  demonstrating  a  treasonable 
conspiracy.  An  intent  to  destroy  the  monar- 
chy, and  an  act  in  pursuance  of  that  iqtent, 
demoniirate  the  intent  to  compass  the  detith 
of  the  king,  as  plainly,  as  an  intent  to  n»b  ia 
demonstrated  by  a  man's  coming  up  with  a 

Kistol  to  your  carriage,  and  showine  that  he 
as  the  power,  or  that  he  conceives  he  has  it, 
to  take  from  you  your  money.  In  such  cases, 
without  even  demanding  your  money,  if  the 
thing  were  intended  to  be  done,  and  means 
were  taken  for  the  purpose,  the  nature  of  the 
attack  is  utterly  unimportant  to  the  question 
of  guilty  or  not  guitty^it  is  unimportant 
(borrowing,  as  I  may  do  for  this  purpose,  the 
language  of  one  of  the  Scots  delegate^  Mr. 
Gerrald)  whether  the  life  of  the  king  is  to  be 
endangered  by  a  robber  on  the  heath,  or  by 
associated  clubs;  and  I  think  that  the'  latter 
is  far  more  dangerous.  History  tells  us  that 
thieves  ^have  respected  the  persons  of  sove- 
reigns, that  they  nave  felt  for  fallen  greatness, 
which  popular  conventions  never  have  done. 

.    •  See  it  in  this  Collection,  Vol.  9,  p.  1681. 
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Gentlemen,  I  was  repeatedly  called  upon 
by  my  learned  friend  opposite  to  me,  an  his 
address  to  you,  to  state  the  point  f^timt  when 
the  prisoner  first  conceived  the  criminal  in* 
tentiou  imputed  to  him^my  answer  is,  that 
it  is  perfectly  immaterial  wktn  it  was  first 
conceived.  The  question  is,  did  he  eoer  con- 
ceive it;  and  if  he  did,  and  acted  in  pursuance 
of  an  intent  so  conceived,  he  is  guilty  of  hioh 
treason,  although  the  intent  is  not  necessarUy 
a  distinct  intent  to  destroy  the  kine,  but  an 
intent  to  do  any  act  which  might  endanger  his 
life,  by  any  probable  consequences. 

Now,  gentlemen,  has  the  evidence  produced 
to  you,  shown  any  fact  from  which  it  may  be 
fiiirly  concluded,  that  there  has  been  a  con- 
spiracy to  take  measures  in  consequence  of 
which  the  king's  life  might  be  put  in  hazard  ; 
^nd  has  the  prisoner  done  any  act  or  acts,  in 
furtherance  of  such  design  ?  I  think  when 
the  evidence  is  attended  to,  that  there  can  be 
no  doubt  upon  the  subject. 

The  attorney-gcneraJ  in  his  opening,  stated 
s  case,  in  which  he  attributed  to  several  per- 
sons, and  particularly  to  the  leaders  of  these 
two  societies  (of  both  of  which  the  defendant 
was  a  member,  and  to  one  of  which  he  waa 
secretary)  one  general  object,  which  they  con- 
sidered as  a  common  cause  with  other  socie- 
ties, and  with  all  the  friends  of  liberty,  in  all 
countries :  the  establishment  of  a  represeotsr 
five  eovemment,  founded  on  the  principles  of 
the  Rights  of  Man— and  he  likewise  attri- 
buted to  them,  a  general  pursuit  of  means, 
lor  the  accomplishment  of  that  object — first 
by  enlifi^tening  the  people,  and  secondly  by 
•ssembung  a  convention  (or  meeting,  or 
whatever  name  you  choose  to  give  it,  for  there 
is  no  magic  in  the  word  convention)  which 
should  assume  tlie  character  of  a  convention 
of  the  people. 

That  is  the  material  point — a  convention 
whichshould  assume  the  charaicter  of  a  conven- 
tion of  the  people,  for  a  convention  of  the  people 
ootheorinciples  of  the  KightsofMan,  must  ne- 
cessarily be  soverei^.  What  are  the  people? 
The  natural  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  multi- 
tude ;  the  force  remains  with  them.  I f  therefore 
those  who  have  the  natural  force  are  to  be  called 
into  action  by  the  assembling  ofameetingwhich 
is  to  assume  the  authority  of  a  convention  of 
the  people,  the  whole  people  are  called  into 
•cUon,  and  government  is  necessarily  dis- 
solved. There  is  an  end  of  all  government; 
idvery  constitution  must  fall  beifore  such  a 
|M>ver ;  because  it  is  the  people  themselves, 
taking  back  into  their  own  hands,  that  power 
which  they  had  before  delegated — I  do  not 
pretend  to  state  principles  contrary  in  that 
fttspect  to  what  these  societies  have  stated-^ 
that  power  which  the  people  in  all  coun- 
tries must  be  considered  as  having  deLe- 
nted.  But  the  moment  persons  are  assem- 
pled  who  take  upon  themselves  the  ckurac^r 
€(m  convetUion  tytht  pto^ie^  upon  every  prin- 
eipls  tbev  must  be,  if  they  are  what  they  as- 
'        to  be,  soveRigp<  sm  if  they  scs  not  ^ 


what  they  asfume  to  bs^  still  if  tbsy  assume 
to  be  a  convention  of  tSe  people^  they  ^^^n^^ 

to  be  soveneign Gentlemen,  if  this  is  dear, 

the  end  these  persons  wished  to  obtain  wa^ 
necessarily  the  deposition  of  the  king,  and 
something  to  be  done  in  consequence  of  lU 
It  does  not  ahsolutelv  follow  of  necessity,  that 
the  monarchy  should  be  destroyed,  and  that  % 
representative  ^vemment  should  be  esta- 
blished; for  it  IS  possible  that  the  convention 
pf  the  people  so  assembled  might  delibexato 
with  wisdom  upon  the  subject,  might  be  of 
opinion  that  the  monarchy  was  still  the  best 
form  ofgovemment,  limited  in  some  way  or 
other,  and  mi^  therefore  form  a  constitu^ 
tion  which  in  its  nature  should  be  monarchi* 
cal.  But  whether  thev  should  do  so  or  aot^ 
still  the  depuUian  of  the  kins  would  be  in  the 
interim  as  complete,  as  if  they  bad  actually 
destroyed  him* 

Gentlemen,  the  principles  adopted  by  tfaess 
clubs,  give  very  little  room  for  nope  wtX  if  m 
convention  of  the  people  should  have  beea 
assembled,  acting  upon  those  principles,  they 
would  have  e8tu)lished  a  monarchical  «»«• 
vemment  For,  gentlemen,  those  princifMes 
(which  they  have  repeatedlv  declared,  in  th^ 
evidence  that  has  been  laid  before  you,  ai# 
principles  never  to  be  departed  from)  are  first 
**  the  ri^ht  of  equal  active  citizenship,  or  the 
right  orevery  individual  to  an  equal  share  ]i» 
tl^  gcvenmeiU  of  that  societv  of  which  he  ift 
a  member."  And  here,  gentlemen,  I  would 
beg  IfiMe  to  observe  a  very  clear  and  marked 
distinction  between  their  plan  and  what  is 
called  the  duke  of  Richmond's  f^an — ^the 
duke  of  fiichmond's  plan  never  asserted  any- 
such  right  of  every  individual  to  an  equal 
share  in  the  gaoernment  of  the  society  of 
which  he  is  a  member.  All  that  his  plan 
went  to,  was  simply  this — an  equal  share  in 
the  constitution  of  that  body  of  represent^ 
tives  who  should  act  in  the  manner  m  which 
the  House  of  Commons  does  in  this  country, 
in  the  legislature  of  the  country— a  thing  aa 
different  as  light  and  darkness,  from  an  equal 
share  in  the  govermneiU  of  the  society  of 
which  he  is  a  member — and  yet  you  will  find, 
throughout  the  resolutions  of  these  persons, 
that  constantly  the  right  of  active  citueenship, 
the  right  of  universal  representation,  isappliol 
to  the  whoU  government^  and  is  not  confined,  in 
any  one  instance  Tat  least  I  have  not  found 
one)  to  such  a  body  as  the  House  of  Common^ 
is  in  this  country.  This  right  to  an  equal 
sham  in  the  govomroent,  is  the  necessary 
consequence  aiM  result  of  that  principle  u|>oa 
which  they  assert  the  right  oi  equal  active 
citizenship ;  and  it  cannot  be  questioned,  that 
the  moment  you  assume  that  every  man  has 
a  right  to  an  equal  share  in  the  government  of 
which  be  is  a  member,  the  moment  you  take 
that  as  a  principle,  all  the  rest  must  neces* 
earily  follow. 

The  next  aasertion  of  these  societies  is,  that 
the  exercise  of  that  right  of  equal  active  ci« 
timsfcip  io  «f!pwtiQg  ea  adef u»le  rsfreseo- 
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talitre  goremment,  id  essential  to  the  Mcurity 
ofthfttvery  right  of  equal  active  citutenaihtp. 
So  it  unquestionably  is ;  because  in  no  man- 
ner but  by  the  election  of  all  those  with  whom 
power  is  entrusted,  can  ever^  individual  enjoj 
the  right  of  equal  active  citizenship.  But  if 
there  are  to  be  peers,  and  a  king  in  the  country, 
there  cannot  be  equal  active  chizensbip.  If 
the  king  and  neers  are  to  have  a  distinction, 
bowever  small  it  may  be,  they  cannot  be 
equal  active  citizens  with  the  rest.  You  must 
perceive,  therefore,  that  the  moment  it  is  es- 
tablished as  a  principle,  that  there  is  a  right 
in  every  individual  to  an  equal  share  in  the 

fovemment  of  the  society  to  which  he  be- 
ings, monarchy  falls  to  the  ground,  because 
it  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  that  principle; 
and  you  will  recollect,  that  in  tne  hooks 
which  have  been  produced  to  you,  this  is  laid 
down  as  a  very  clear  consequence  from  the 
principle ;  and  it  is  asserted,  that  there  was  a 
inaniiest  contradiction  in  the  French  consti- 
tution of  1791,  because,  having  established 
the  principle,  it  still  retained  a  king  in  its 
ibrm  of  government. 

There  was  another  objection  I  recollect,  to 
^is  French  constitution,  resulting  from  the 
iame  principles.  That  all  persons  ought  to 
be  deemed  equally  qualified  to  vote  ^r  the 
election  of  a  representative  body,  however 
tmall  their  property ;  so  that  every  individual 
oQght  to  have  an  equal  right  of  voting.  Hav- 
hi2  established,  therefore,  the  right  of  every 
individual  to  an  equal  share  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  society  of  which  he  is  a  member, 
and  the  exercise  of  that  right  in  appointing  an 
adequate  representative  government,  they  no- 
eessarily  claim,  as  one  of  the  rights  of  man,  in 
the  third  place,*' The  right  of  universal  suffrage 
and  annual  parliaments  f  -^  And  this,  not 
Inerely  as  a  wise  regulation,  but  as  necessarily 
included  in  the  constitution  of  a  representative 
toyemment,  formed  on  their  principles.— « 
ft  is  stated  by  Mr.  Paine  and  Mr.  Barlow, 
that  a  government  in  which  those  rijghts  are 
iHthheTd,  is  an  usurpation  of  the  rights  of 
man ;  and  so  it  necessarily  is,  if  these  authors 
are  right  in  dieir  first  principles. — ^This  origi- 
nal and  continual  right  of  universal  suffrage 
is  also  a  necessaty  consequence  of  the  risnt 
of  equal,  active  citizenship;  because  that 
equahty  must  necessarily  oe  destroyed  by 
hkkg  delegation  of  either  legislative  or  execu- 
tive power;  and  therefore  the  delegation 
must  be  renewed  as  often  as  circumstances 
will  admit. 

A  fourth  necessary  consequence  is,  the 
right' of  perpetual  revolution.  The  riglit  Of 
changing  their  constitution  and  government, 
when,  as  oflen,  and  in  what  manner  they 
may  think  proper;  still,  necessarily,  according 
lo  their  principles,  adhering  to  some  form  of 
ttpres^ntatite  government,  frequently  to  be 
renewed;  because  any  form  of  government, 
which  is  not  a  representiMive  government, 
and  is  not  fipequently  renewed,  is  necessarily 
eontraiy  to  the  right  of  equal;  active  citizen- 


ship; and  it  then^fbre  is,  acoofding  to  thd^ 
principles,  an  usurpation  of  the  indefeasible 
rights  of  man,  and  is  unlawful — ^tyranny-^ 
despotism — or  is  liable  to  any  other  of  the 
harsh  appellations  which  they  are  pleased  to 
apply  to  every  existing  government  in  the 
world.-— *^entlemeo,  this  conclusion  is  ine- 
vitable from  the  principle  which  they  assume, 
of  equal,  active  citizenship. — ^I  certainly  wili 
not  here  dispute  with  them  the  truth  of  their 
assumption,  whether  U  is  well  or  ill  found- 
ed. I  think  it  would  be  no  very  difficult  task 
to  prove  that  it  is  ill-founded;  smd  for  this 
reason,  if  for  no  other,  that  it  necessarily  kads 
to  perpetual  and  constant  revolution.  But, 
without  entering  into  any  discussion  upon  the 
sulnect,  it  is  sufficient  that  these  are  no  prin- 
ciples, nor  ever  have  been  conceived  to  be 
principles,  in  the  English  constitution: — ^They 
are  utterlv  inconsistent  with  monarchy;  they 
are  utterlv  inconsistent  with  a  House  of 
Lords,  and  with  many  other  parts  of  our  esta- 
blishment; and  therefore,  persons  who  at- 
tempt to  procure  the  establishment  of  these 
principles,  as  principles  upon  which  the  con- 
stitution and  government  of  this  country 
ought  to  be  founded,  and  who  hold  that  any 
government  founded  upon  other  principles, 
IS  necessarily  an  usurpation  of  their  inde- 
feasible rights,  if  they  take  any  steps  what- 
ever for  the  purpose  of  altering  the  establish- 
ed government,  they  must  be  conceived,  primA 
faae^  to  have  within  their  view  the  intent  of 
destroying  the  existing  goverpment,  of  abo- 
lishing the  kingly  office,  of  abolishing  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  all  the  great  officers, 
ranks,  and  distinctions  in  this  country ;  of 
abolishing  also  the  House  of  Commons,  as  it 
is  now  established,  and  of  forming  a  constitu- 
tion of  government  upon  their  own  principles 
because  no  other  constitution  of  government 
can,  according  to  the  tenets  which  they  hold, 
be  a  lawful  government 

Now,  gentlemen,  it  is  proved  that  persons 
holding  these  principles,  bad  formed  a  design 
for  assembling  a  convention  or  meeting, 
which  should  assume  the  character  of  a  con- 
vention of  the  people;  that  in  the  prosecu^ 
tion  of  this  design,  they  did  various  acts; 
and  particularly,  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar 
did  various  acts — writing  letters,  being  pre^ 
sent  at  meetings  and  a  variety  of  other  acts, 
all  tending  to  the  completion  of  this  purpose. 
-—A  case  so  proved,  must  necessarily 
amount  fo  high  treason,  because  it  is  impos- 
sible that  the  conception  should  have  been 
formed  for  assembling  a  convention  under 
such  circumstances,  without  those  who  form- 
ed it  conceiving  in  their  minds  a  wish  and 
purpose  to  destroy  the  existing  government, 
ana  to  establish  in  its  place  a  government 
founded  on  principles  totally  opposite  to  those 
on  which  the  existing  government  is  founded. 
— When  such  persons  assemble  for  the  purpose 
of  effecting  a  reformation  in  the  government 
of  the  country,  it  is  fairly  to  be  presumed,  in 
the  first  instance,  that  they  do  it  for  the  pur- 
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poae  of  canying  into  offset  those  priociples 
which  they  have  so  kid  down ;  ana  if  they 
attempt  tlus  by  means  of  a  meeting  which  £s 
to  assume  the  character  of  a  convention  of  the 
people,  bv  the  very  act  of  assembling  a  meet- 
ing which  is  to  assume  that  character,  they 
declare  completely,  that  such  is  their  inten- 
tion, because  the  convention,  if  truly  a  con- 
vention of  the  people,  cannot  be  assembled 
without  the  possession  of  sovereign  power. 

It  certainly  is  not  necessary  tnat  the  pur- 
pose which  is  imputed  to  the  nrisoner  in  this 
indictment,  should  be  proven  to  its  full  ex-* 
tent,  in  order  to  vour  finding  him  guilty. 
But  I  apprehend  that  it  has  been  so  proved. 
A  much  less  case  seems  to  me  to  bnng  the 
prisoner  within  the  penalties  of  high  treason. 
It  has  been  shown,  at  least,  that  those  per- 
sons who  were  concerned  with  him,  had 
formed  a  design  to  procure  some  alteration  in 
the  constitution  of  the  sovereign  power  of  the 
state,  and  that  they  had  taken  samt  steps  for 

that  purpose. If  they  formed  a  design  of 

procuring  any  alteration,  otherwise  than  by 
acts  of  the  constituted  legislature,  of  the 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  in  parliament 
asseinbled,  and  acting  in  perfect  freedom ;  for 
if  they  do  not  act  in  perfect  freedom,  they 
are  not  the  constituted  legislature  of  the 
country — it  is  ridiculous  to  call  them  so,  if 
thrjT  are  put  under  restraint— if  a  man  is  put 
under  restraint,  any  act  which  he  does  is  void 
— if  he  is  compelled  to  do  it,  it  is  not  his  act 
— and  so  with  respect  to  the  legislature ;  if 
they  are  not  free  agents,  they  are  not  the  con- 
stituted legislature— they  are  not  that  thing 
which  was  intended  by  the  framers  of  the 
constitution  of  the  country  to  be  that  body 
which  should  make  laws  to  bind  the  rest  of 

the  people. Then,  if  these  persons  formed 

a  design  of  procuring  any  alteration  of  the 
constitution,  otherwise  than  by  means  of  the 
constituted  legislature,  acting  as  free  agents, 
they  formed  a  design  to  depose  the  king  from 
his  royal  authority ;  and  that  deposition  is,  if 
I  am  right  in  the  law  I  have  stated,  compas- 
sing the  death  of  the  king ;  and  this  being 
manifested  by  any  act  in  pursuance  of  the  de- 
sign, the  measure  of  their  guilt  was  full ;  they 
were  giulty  of  hieh  treason^for,  if  any 
change  is  attempted  to  be  made  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  sovereign  power  of  a  state, 
otherwise  than  by  its  own  authority,  from  the 
moment  the  attempt  begins  to  operate,  the 
constituted  sovereign  power  of  the  state 
ceases  to  be  such,  ana  is  deposed  from  its 
authority,  at  least  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
effect  the  particular  change.  The  law  of 
England  admits  of  no  distinction  between  the 
deposition  of  the  king  for  a  day  or  an  hour, 
and  his  deposition  for  ever.  The  guilt  of 
high  treason  attaches  to  the  first,  as  well  as  to 
the  last;  for  an  attempt  to  dejpose  the  king 
from  his  sovereign  authority,  tor  a  day  or  an 
hour,  must  hazard  his  life. — A  conspiracy  for 
that  purpose  is,  therefore,  compassing  his 
dcathi  and  is  high  treason. 
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In  the  case  of  lord  Colduun,  it  was  not  id 
the  view  of  the  persons  who  were  concerned/ 
that  the  acts  wnich  they  proposed  to  dcv 
should,  for  any  continuance,  deprive  the  kin^ 
of  hu  royal  authority ;  but  they  conoetved 
that,  within  a  certain  time  (according  to  my 
recollection  of  the  circumstances,  withia 
about  a  month)  they  should  be  able  U>  efiec- 
tuate  their  purpose;  and  that  they  should 
have  brought  about  all  they  meant  to  have 
done,  in  the  mean  time,  in  the  king's  name. 
And  yet  there  was  no  doubt  that  that  sort  of 
deposition  of  the  king,  if  it  had  been  ef- 
fected only  for  the  short  time  durina  which 
they  meant  to  eflfect  it,  would  have  neen  as 
completely  high  treason  as  if  they  bad  in- 
tended to  depose  him  for  ever. 

Admitting  that  the  persons  who  were  con- 
cerned in  tnis  business,  intended  to  have 
made  a  chanse  in  the  government  of  thi» 
country,  the  idea  of  efiectm^  the  change  by 
means  of  the  existing  legislature  (if  you 
attend  at  all  to  what  &e  evidence  has  been) 
seems  auite  out  of  the  question.  They  have 
declarea — for,  notwithstanding  the  colour  that 
has  been  attempted  to  be  given  to  it,  I  think 
they  have  most  expliciUy  declared  —  that 
they  would  not  petition  parliament.  They 
have  clearly  declared  that  they  conceived  a 
petition  to  parliament  would  have  no  sort  of 
effect ;  an  address  to  the  king  they  dedar^l 
to  be  futile :  they  were  to  resort  to  more  ef^ 
fectual  means;  and  those  effectual  means 
tbey  declared  to  be  the  encm  of  their  own 
power. — They  would  look  for  relief  to  their 
own  laws,  and  not  to  the  laws  of  their  ene- 
mies, their  plunderers,  and  oppressors. — ^They 
declare,  therefore,  that  they  consider  the 
existing  government  of  the  country,  by  the 
King,  £ords,  and  Commons,  as  that  of  their 
enemies,  their  plunderers,  and  oppressors; 
that  application  to  them  they  will  not  make  ; 
that  applicatiun  to  the  king,  distinctly,  would 
be  fiitile ;  that  they  would  look,  therefore,  to 
their  own  means,  those  means  being  their 
own  laws,  to  be  effected  by  their  own  encr^. 
I  have  not  a  conception  of  words  that  will 
more  expressly  declare  that  it  was  their 
intent,  by  their  own  force  to  effectuate  that 
change  which  they  wished  to  have  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  country. — ^To  a  degree,  it  has 
certainly  been  proved,  that  they  took  steps 
towards  the  assembting  of  such  a  meeting  as 
they  had  proposed  to  assemble*  The  nature 
of  the  meeting  intended  to  have  been  con- 
vened, and  the  powers  intended  to  have  heeo 
assumed  by  that  meeting,  are  matter  of  dis- 
pute ;  but  it  is  not  disputed  that  they  looked 
to  that  meeting  in  some  way  or  other,  to 
effect  their  purpose. — How  was  it  to  effect 
their  purpose  ?— It  seems  to  be  impossible  to 
suppose,  consistently  with  the  evidence  you 
have  before  you,  that  it  was  intended  to  as* 
semhle  a  great  number  of  people  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  doine  that  which  they  might  betbre 
nave  dbtinctiy  done  in  their  separate  bodies  i 
or»  when  they  had  conceived  the  atlei^i  of 
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•ssembiing  a  general  meeting,  that  they 
should  have  thoueht  it  proper  to  have  given 
that  meeting  a  different  denomination  than 
that  which  had  been  assumed  by  other  meet- 
lORS  of  the  same  nature 

In  what  manner  did  the  delegates,  assem- 
bled (as  proved  by  the  prisoner)  to  take  into 
consideration  the  election  of  Scotch  members 
of  parliament,  proceed  ? — ^They  had  a  hill 
framed,  intended  to  be  introduced  into  parlia- 
ment ;  they  applied  to  parliament  upon  the 
subject,  and  a  bill  was  Drought  into  parliiu 
ment.  To  draw  any  comparison  between 
that  sort  of  meeting,  and  that  which  these 
persons  proposed  to  have,  seems  to  me  to  be 

perfectly  absurd. 1  observe,  Mr.    Gibbs 

laid  particular  stress  upon  some  words  made 
use  of  in  one  of  the  resolutions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assembling  those  meetings^  from 
which  he  intimated  that  their  object  was  only 
to  collect  the  opinions  of  the  people  upon  the 
subject,  or  to  take  means  to  consider  what 
were  the  proper  measures  for  the  purpose. — 
But,  gentlemen,  when  one  recollects  all  that 
they  have  declared  upon  the  subject;  when  one 
recollects  that  they  have  repeatedly  declared 
that  the  people  were  nut  to  look  for  relief  from 
the  parliament,  as  it  was  constituted ;  that  it 
was  not  to  be  expected  of  those  who  were  in 
possession  of  power,  that  they  would  part  with 
It  without  a  struggle;  when  they  declared  they 
expected  relief  from  their  own  laws,  and  not 


for  the  purpose,  must  be  all  tending  to  effect 
the  great  plan  which  they  had  in  view,  and 
which  they  clearly  meant  to  effect  by  their 
own  strength,  and  not  by  any  such  applica- 
tion to  Hhe  legislature  as  has  been  con- 
tended. 

Gentlemen,  when  you  consider  what  hall 
passed  in  France,   you   must  be    perfectly 
aware  of  the  effects  of  a  national  constitute^ 
assembly.    When  the  states  general  of  France 
were  called  together  by  the  kmg,  before  hidf 
of  them  were  assembled,  such  of  them,  wht> 
were  principally  of  the  third  order,  as  were 
assembled,  declared  themselves  to  be  a  na- 
tional assembly ;  that  is,  an  assembly  of  the 
people ;    and  they  imipediately  declared  that 
according  to  that  principle,  namely,  that  they 
were  an  assembly' of  the  people,  the  king 
could  put  no  negative  upon  their  proceedings. 
That  was  one  of  the  first  measures  of  that 
assembly;  and  the  moment  they  had  done 
so,  it  is  evident  to  every  person  who  has 
looked  at  all  into  the  history  of  that  country, 
that  the  king  of  France  was,  in  effect,  de- 
posed from  that  very  moment  (I  think  the 
7th  of  June,  \739)  by  less  than  a  moiety  of 
the  whole  assembly  intended  to  be  conveneg, 
meeting  together,  and  assuming  the  charac* 
ter  of  a  convention  of  the  people;  declaring 
themselves  a  national  assembly,  and  that  tl^e 
king  could  put  no  negative  upon  their  pro- 
ceedings, and  that  they  would  nut  separate 


from  the  laws  of  their  enemies,  their  plun-  i  till  they  had  effected  their  purpose.    Thqr 
derers,  and  oppressors ;    I  can  conceive  no  '  immediately 


other  sort  of  meaning  to  be  attributed  to  those 
words,  than  that  of  considering  in  what  man- 
ner they  should  obtain  a  reform  by  means  of 
their  own  power. 
But,  suppose  they  had  not  had  it  in  their 


took  upon  them  to  act  as  the  so- 
vereign puwer  o^  the  country ;  they  look  upon 
them  to  declare  that  all  the  existing  taxes 
were  illegal ;  that  those  taxes  should  be  re- 
ceived for  a  time,  but  should  only  be  received 
so  long  as  that  assembly  should  sit.    From 


'  view  to  have  acted  immediately  themselves  as  '  that  moment,  therefore,  m  effect  the  king  df 


a  constituting  assembly,  though  assuming  the 
character  of  a  convention  of  the  people, 
which  I  think  I  shall  show  you  they  clearly 
meant  to  do  as  the  British  Convention  ex- 
.presslydid — I  cannot  understand  why  they 
were  not  to  act — did  they  propose  to  meet 
with  a  view  to  suggest  the  idea  of  calling  any 
other  meeting  upon  the  suhject,  or  to  do  any 
farther  act?— If  they  did  not  intend  to  submit 


France  was  deposed;  a  constitution  wis 
afterwards  formed,  and  to  that  constitutio'n 
he  ^ave  his  assent  in  1791.  He  was  th^n 
again  upon  the  throne;  hut  upon  which 
throne  he  was  not  king  in  the  character 
which  he  had  before,  but  he  was  king  by  a 
perfectly  new  title,  and  in  a  perfectly  new 
character.  Such  is  the  necessary  cour^^e,  and 
such  the  necessary  consequence  of  a  national 


themselves  to  the  established  legislature  of  constituted  assembly.  If  you  look  to  what 
the  country,  their  act  was  neces&arily  an  act  has  passed  in  your  own  country,  and  to  that 
of  usurpation  of  the  sovereign  power ;  and  if    which  is    so  continually  referred  to  in  the 


they  were  simply  devising  the  means  by  which 
tlie  people,  at  any  future  time,  were  by  their 
own  power  to  do  this  for  themselves,  it  is 
exactly  the  same  thins  as  if  this  Convention, 
had  it  been  assembled,  should  themselves  do 
it. — They  would  be  only  doing  it  more  re- 
motely ;  but  they  would  be  taking  steps  to- 
wards effecting  their  own  original  design — 
that  of  makinv  a  change  in  the  existing  go- 
vernment, by  tueir  own  power,  and  not  by  tne 

free  power   of  the  existing  legislature. 

Gentlemen,  if  they  had  conceived  this  parti- 

'  cular  design,  still  I  conceive  their  proceedings 

would  have  been  equally  destructive  to  the 

existing  government;   for  •the  means  taken 
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course  of  these  proceedings,  namely,  the  Re- 
volulicn  in  1688,  you  wul  find,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  same  thing  done ; — for  wliat  was 
that  assembly  which  placed  the  prince  and  prin- 
cess of  Orange  on  trie  throne? — King  James 
luviog  done  that  which  occa*ioned  a  general 
rising  of  his  subjects  against  him,  he  deserted 
the  country,  and  an  assembly  was  called, 
und(*r  no  regular  authority,  but  under  letters 
similar  to  those  which  had  been  used  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  together  the  persons  vfho 
were  entitled  to  be  summoned  to  parliameht, 
and  letters  directed  to  the  sheriffs  ot  the  several 
counties,  to  cause  elections  to  be  made  by  the 
persons  entitled  to  vote  for  members  to  be 
4  H 
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Vctunied  to  parliament.    t*hat  ASMmbly  ih^ 
, — io  what  cnaracterP  It  met  as  a  coQventicm 
of  all  the  estates  and  degrees  of  the  people; 
'h  acted  as  such ;  its  authority  was  acquiesced 
'in/ and  it  did  all  that  was  necessary  for  its 
particular  purpose.    The  government  of  the 
country  remained  as  it  was,  with  the  excep- 
tion or  one  single  circQmstance^tlie  throne 
was  vacant — the  Convention  supplied  that 
vacancy ;  and  from  the  moment  it  had  sup- 
plied the  vaicanry,  by  declaring  the  prince  and 
'princess  of  Orange  king  and  queen,  from  that 
instant,  ita  character  as  a  oonvention  ceased ; 
it  was  no  longer  an  as^mbly  which  repre- 
,sented  tt^e  t|iree.  estates  of  the  realm.  It  was 
assumed  by  Witliam  to  act  as  i^  regular  par- 
liament, and  from  that  time  acted  as  such, 
having  oefore  a/cted  as  a  mere  convention  or 
assemoly  of  the  three  estates;  in  consequence 
of  which,  when  acting  as  %  parliament,  it  was 
commonly  called  the  Convention  Parliament 
But  in  the  aci  of  giving  the  crown  to  the 
'prince  of  Orabge,  it  acted  with  complete  so- 
'vereign  poW^,  and  acted  in  rebcluo'b,  if  I 
may  so  term  It,  to  James  the  Snd;    for  he 
Would  have  "been  coippletely  deposed  the  mo- 
ment that  convention,  assembled,  if  he  had 
.  not  previously  abdicated  the  throne ;  and  this 
is   a  necessary  consequence  of  assembRng 
such  a  species  of  convention. 

Gentlemen,  the  moment,  therefore,  as  I 
,  conceive,'  tli^t  t'hcre  is  an  assembly  assuming 
to  itself  the  character  of  a  convention  of  the 
'  people,  and  able  to  sustain ,  itself  against  the 
^governmen^  of  the  cvuntry,  there  is  an  insur- 
rection against  that  government,  and  all  those 
I  consec^ueoces  follow  Wh)ch  are  so  fully  de^^ 
^  tailed  in  that  speech  of  Barrere,  which  was 
lead  to  you — ihe  Icing  is  immediately  deposed, 
*and  deprived  of  his  inviolability,  so  ^r  as  a 
convention  'has  power  to  act. 

Nowi  gentlemen,  if  a  meeting  which  could 
assume  the  title  of  a  convention  oflhe  people, 
rpuld  lawfully  assemble  themselves^  what  must 
^  be  tbe  consequence  ?    If  the  meeting  is  really 
a  convention  of  tbe'  people,  and  it  be  lawful 
.  for  them  to  ^ss^mbfe,  tl^e  king  must  be  bound 
,^Toobey;'be  is  no  longer  sovereign,  or  the 
.  head  of  the  sbverelkn  power;  ihe  parliament 
.  roust^also  be  bound  to  obey  this  convention. 
^  Being  in  its. nature  the  sovereign  power  of  the 
state,  resistance  to  its  authority  miist  be  re- 
sistance to  the  sovereign  power  of  the  state ; 
for  (he  moment  the  meeting  assembled,  it 
must  be  the  sovereign  power,  and  the  king, 
in  the  very  act  of  r.esistine  the  authority  of 
such  an  assembly,  if  it  could  afterwards  sus- 
tain itself,  musit  be  guilty  himself  of  what 
might  be  deemed  treason  against  the  sove- 
reign power  of  the  slate ;  he  would  be  resist- 
ing the  power  which  he  ought  to  obey,  and 
the  assembly  would' have ^a  pretence  for  put- 
ting hiro  to  death ;  the  very  same  "pretenceas 
ia  the  case  of  kincCliarles  1st    If,  therefore, 
it  ai^pears  to  you  that  these  persons  had  form* 
ed  a  conspiracy  to  assemble  a  number  of  per- 
sons who  should  assume,  whena'ssembled,  U^e 
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character  of  a  convention  *  of  the  pfople,  iai 
that  they  had  taken  $tcps  for  that  ^ufpose; 
that  alone  would  constitute  the  crime  of  high 
treason. 

GenUemen,  Ihe  conspiracy  which  has  been 
alleged  is  of  avcrv  wide  and  eztanslie'natiire; 
a  circumstance  wnich  has  occasioned  a  consi- 
derable degree  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  my 
learned  friends,  as  it  has  producer  very  ex- 
tensive evidence.  The  persons  concerned 
havebeen  acting  at  different  times  in  different 
places,  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  by  different 
means^butallof  ^lem  havingin  view,  as  I  con- 
ceive (when  I  say  all,  I  mean  the  leaders^  one 
grand  plan,  the  accomplishment  of  which  was 
tne  object  of  all.  This  has  occasioned  the 
distribution,  of  the  evidence  into  those  two 
parts  noticed  by  Mr.  Gibbs,  which  were  pro- 
duced to  establish,  first,  tlie  existence  of  the 
general  conspiracy;  and  secondly,  the  pvt 
which  the  prisoner  had  in  it  I  conceive  that 
when  you  consider  the  evidence  taken  altoge* 
ther,  you  can  have  no  sort  of  doubt  of  both. 

Gentlemen,  let  me  take  theevidencea  fittte 
by  degrees;  and  in  so  doing,  as  I  sec  there  will 
be  no  end  in  taking  it  in  detail,  I  shall  ncces- 
sari^  trust  to  your  giving  s6me '  credit  to  raj 
assertion,  without  rcTcn-ine  to  every  part  of  the 
evidence,  expecting  his  lordship  will  after- 
wards sum  it  up  more  in  detail  to  you.    From 
the  several  publications  and  papers  given  in 
evidence,  I  think  I  may  assume  it  to  ne  ^r- 
fectly  clear,  that  there  were  tcme  persons  in 
this  country — and  I  will  instance  Mr.  l^aine, 
and  Mr.  Barlow,  who  were  desirous  of  effett- 
ing  the  general  destruction  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution, and  particularly  of  monarchy^  and 
all  hereditary  honours ;  and  who  were  dispon- 
ed to  promote,  to  the  utmost  of  their  nower^ 
any  measures  for  that  purpose.    I  ihinK,  gen- 
tlemen, you  cannot  have  attended  to  the  evi- 
dence, without  admitting  that  I  do  not  assume 
too  much,  when  I  assume  that  it  caitnbt  be 
fairly  contended  that  such  persons  as  Paine 
and  Barlow  were  not,  in  effect,  consphrstors 
against   the    constitution   bf  this   country. 
' There  were  persons  also  in*  Franco  who  come 
tmder  the  same  description,  and  particuhrty 
(with. great  submission)  I  shall  venture  to  in- 
clude m  that  description  the  French  National 
Convention ;  for  they  ^ere  dearly  distvoscd  to 
establish  that  doctrine  here,  which'  tney  had 
established  in  their  own  countty,  1int  which 
is  directly  adverse  to  the  British  t>mstitution ; 
and  they  were  desirous  of  doins  it  for  this  rea- 
son, because  th^y  felt  that  their  oivn  safety 
depended  upon  it.    You  will  recopect,  per- 
haps, a  passage  in  Fame's  work,  which  1  think 
was  read  ;—*'  When   France  shall  be  sur- 
rounded with  revolutions,  she  shall  be  In 
peace  and  safety."    And  the  ISocieVy  fbi-  Con- 
stitutional Information,  and  the  Londbn  Cor- 
responding Society,  accordingly  addressed  the 
Kational   Conventi6n   in  "November,  It^, 
(which,  by-the-by.  neither  of  tfie' counsel  lor 
the  prisoner  at  the  1>ar  took'aihy  notite  of 
wliatever,  thou^  they  app^aml  tery  Tmpor- 
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papec&^  for  Ihf?  injrpos^  of  shQwia2  t^^ 
iateDtipp.of, these  people) ;— You  wULr^oDll^qt 
th^t  the  Londoa  Correspondiog  Sopiety,  m 
pu'ticular,  "  fervently  supplicated  tbe  Al- 
tiais^ty  Rul^  of  the  (Jniverse  tp  be  favour- 
able to  tb/e  cause  of  the  French;  so  ii[U^<nately 
blended  with  their  bwp,^  This  you  will  re- 
collect was  not  during  tha  existeqce  of  iJMt 
Coj^stitution  of  irdX,  but  after  thede8truQti9Q. 
pf  that  constitution,  and  the  total  dcposi.^on. 
o/l/Ouis  16th;  and  tA^  th^  considered  the 
cause  of  the  French  as  intimately  bldnd^d' 
with  their  own,  Hpw,  could  it  be  blende)^ 
with  their  own^  unless  It  was  their  obj,ept  tp 
establisb  in  this  cAuntJcy  a  ^v^rpipent  uppn 
the  same  principles  u^p  which  the  Fre,Qgh 
had  e;itablisbea  ^heir  government,  or  Were 
endeavouring;  to  establish  a  government  f 
They  conceived  "  that  it  was  their  dUty  to, 
countenance  and  assist,  to  tl>e  utmost  of  the^r 
power,  the  champions  of  human  happiAess ; 
that  they  would  Qierefore  oppose,  to  toe  ut- 
most of^  their  power»  any  thing  hostile  to 
them  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain ;  and  they  | 
Ipoked  to  the  triple  alliance  of  the  people  of 
America,  France,  and  Britain  to  give  freedom 
to  the  world." 

Gentlemen,  the  words  which  are  made  use 
of,  are  very  strong ;  for  it  is  not  simply  **  o( 
the  people,"  but  they  are—"  If  you  succeed, 
as  we  ardently  wjsh,  the  triple  alliance  (not  of 
crowns,  but)  of  the  people  of  America,  France 
anq^ritaii^  wiH  give  pe^(%  to  Europe,  and 
freedom  to  the  whole  world."  Therefore  they 
did  not  simply  ipake  use  of  the  word  **  peo- 
ple," an  expression  that  might  cqippcehend 
the  whole;  but  they  expressly  negatived 
crowns.  Tliere  existed  no  crown  in  .Ajnerica 
—at  that  time  none  in  France;  the  bqly  coup* 
try  xnc^ntioned  in  this  paper  which  had  a  cro>yn 
was  Great  Britain.  Therefore  when  they  ar- 
dentjy  wished  a  triple  alliance,  not  of  crowns, 
but  of  the  people  of  America,  France  and  Bri- 
tain, tp  g|ve  peac^  to  the  whole'  world,  what 
do  they  00  but  in  terms,  not  to  be  coptcovert- 
edy  declare,  that  it  is  their  wish  and  intention 
— that  is,  that  they  )iad  forqned  a  cpnspl- 
picy,  for  I  do  not  know  what  a  conspir^y 
is,]  but  forcing  a  wish  and  intention  to  do  a 
thinj; — that  they  had  formed  a  wish  and  in- 
tention of  establishing  a  government  in  this 
country  wit|iOut  a  crown  r  I  can  give  it  no 
other  interpretation.  In  another  part  of  tl^elr 
address  they  say — seeking  our  real  enep:^ies, 
we  find  them  in  our  bosoms.  We  feel  our- 
selves in  war(}ly  torn  by,  axu)  ever  the  vii^tinj^ 
of,  a  restless  and  all  consuming  aristocracy,  hi- 
therto the  bane  of  every  nation  under  the  sun. 
Wisely  nave  yoi^  ?ct(^/f  ii>  expelUbg  it  ^om 
France." 

Why,  gentlepien,  what  do  they  mean  by 
"  arislOcracv"  here  ?  What  can  they  possibly 
m/ean  but  to  refer  to  that  part  of  the  consti- 
tutign  in  the  government  of  thiscQuntiy  which 
may' be  ^.^e^ed  aristocqiticalF^o  not' they 
j^^clare  in  that  ppsfi^e,  that  they  conisider 
^^jj^  thb^  towmclji  iBcjy  can  give  tbe  d^AO*  1 


mfiiation  ofaristocn^cy,  as  th^ir  real  enemies ; 
that  they  consider  it  as  the  DaiieoT  every  na- 
tion under  the  sun ;  and,  therefore,  they  con- 
ceivjed  the  French  bad  acted  wisely  in  expel- 
ling It  from  fVance  f  It;  must  have  been  their, 
opinion  tbat  it  would  be  equally  wise  to  expel] 
it  from  this  country.  For  what  pyrpose  could 
this  address  be  presented  to  the  French  Con- 
ventioh  ?  There^^  i]i)igbt  be  two  purposes ;  one 
that  of  i^ublishing  to  the  country  nere,  in  3 
way  which  they  ilaijht  fancy,  to  be  in  some 
degree  safe,  a  declaration  against  the  existing 
government  of  the  country ;  a  yort  of  procla- 
niation  of  a  republic ;  ana  another;  a  holding 
out  to  thq  I;>ench  Convention,  that  they  were 
desirous  of  receiving  every  assistance  from  tha^' 
country  which  could  possibly  be  given,  for  the 
purpose  of  enabEng  those  who  ac^Ves^d  ^herai 
to  establisb  the  same  constitution  of  govern- 
ment in  this  county,  as  had  been  ^taDlisb^(| 
in  France. 

The  Address  which  was  presented  by  the 
other  society,  the3ociety  for  Constitutional 
rhformation,'i9  full  as  .stcongV  You  observe, 
thelearned  counsel  for  the  prlspder  bave  cau- 
tiously avoided  takingany  notice  ofthis  address. 
In  truth,  they  were  unable  to  give  any  exgik- 
hationofit.  How  does  this  acldress' begin  ^ 
**  Servants  of  a  Sovereign  People,  and  Beneiac* 
tors  of  Mankind,— We  rejoice  that  your  Revo- 
lution has  arrived  at  that  point  of  perfection^ 
which  w^l  permit  tis  to  address  you  by  tb)§ 
title."  The  decree  tp  which,  as  they  con* 
ceive,  a  Revolution  must  arrive  ^o  be  at  its 
point  of  perfection,  is,  when  those  who'hav^ 
the' administration  of  the  government  of^'the 
country,  are  to  be  addressed  in  the  character 
in  which  they  thus  address  the  French  Con- 
yentiop;  that  is,'  "Servants  of  a  Sovereign 
People."  What  is  this  hut  a  declaratipn,  tti4 
the  perfection  of  a  Revolution  in  government^ 
|s  %\kk  eWblishment  of  the  principles,'  which 
we  have  befbre  a4yerted  to,  of  the  Rights  of 
Man.  and  e^ual  citizenship,  and  so  ou,  in 
which  the  people  are  to  be  considered  a^ 
constantly  sovereign  as  cons^ntljr  exerting 
the  sovereign  authority,  and  as  having  a  per- 
petual control  ov<!r  tne' whole  gQvernmen^ 
of  the  Countiy ;  not  an  indirect  and*  remote 
control ;  that  species  of  controT,  whic^ 
is  coifsistent  with  the  stability  of  the  go- 
vernment of  a  country;  but  tha^  wVich  leada^ 
in  its  principle,  to  the  sort  of  perpetual  Revo- 
lution, upon  which  I  have  before  observed? 
The  address  proceeds,  *'  We  rejoice  that  yoxk 
Revolution  has  arrived  at  that  point  of  per/b^ 
tion,  which  wifl  )permit  us  to  addtess  yoti  by 
this  title;  it  is  the  only  one  tnat  can  accora 
tvith  the  character  of  true  leofslatocs.*^  T& 
not  this  a  clear  and  express  declaration,  that 
they  did  not  consider  the  legislaiure'  of  this 
country,  a,s  having  that  title  which  could  ac- 
cord with  the  character  of  true  legislators  ? 
For  no  reform  in  the  liouse  of  Comtaonf, 
alone,  could  give  to  the  legislators  of  Uus 
country,  a  titl6  to,  that  character,  according  to 
theiimof  the^ persons  vppn  th^  ^til^ect. 
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FortheJCing  and  House  of  Lords*  still  remaio- 
ing  parts  ofthe  legislature,  and  being  heredi- 
tary^  could  not,  by  any  possibility,  come  with- 
in that  description  which  they  meant  to  attri- 
bute to  the  French  Convention. — ^They  add, 
"  Every  successive  epoch  in  your  affairs  has 
added  something  to  tne  triumphs  of  Liberty ; 
and  the  glorious  victory  of  tne  10th  of  Au- 
gust, has  finally  prepared  the  wa^  for  a  con- 
stitntion,  which,  we  trust,  you  will  establish 
on  the  basis  of  Reason  and  Nature/' 

Gentlemen,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
propriety  or  impropriety  or  the  conduct  of 
those  who  were  concerned  in  the  transactions 
ofthe  10th  of  August.  It  would  be  wrong 
for  me  to  blame  one  side  or  the  other.  But 
to  which  ever  side  blame  was  imputable,  what 
was  the  event?  The  event  was  the  destruction 
of  monarchy.  That  is  here  called  a  glorious 
victor^jT ;  it  is  said  to  have  finally  prepared  the 
way  ibr  a  constitution,  which  the  society 
trusted  would  be  established  on  the  basis  of 
reason  and  nature ;  it  had  brought  them  to 
that  situation  which  enabled  them  to  arrive, 
finally,  at  that  point  of  perfection,  expressed 
in  the  f<)rn)er  part  uf  the  address. 

Now,  gentlemen,  to  say  that  any  persons 
who  could  give  their  assent  to  that  Address 
knowing  what  they  were  about,  or  attending 
to  it,  entertained  a  sincere  attachment  to  any 
ofthe  principles  upon  which  the  British  con- 
stitution is  foundeo,  is  asserting  that  which  it 
seems  to  me,  that  no  rational  man  can  possibly 

five  credit  to.  I  cannot  help  here  observing, 
y  the  way,  upon  the  words,—"  Finally  pre- 
pared the  wav  for  a  constitution,  which,  we 
trust,  you  will  establish  on  the  basis  of  reason 
and  nature."  Gentlemen,  you  will  recollect 
there  were  two  passages ;  one  in  Mr  Paine's 
work,  the  other  in  Joel  Barlow*?,  before  this 
glorious  victory  ofthe  10th  of  August,  which 
expressly  stated,  that  they  looked  to  that 
event ;  to  the  destruction  o?  the  constitution 
which  had  been  formed  in  1 79  l,ibr  this  reason; 
because  it  was  formed  in  contradiction  to  the 
principles  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  in  the  parts 
of  it  which  consisted  of  a  monarch,  or  any 
thing  in  the  nature  of  distinctions  of  privi- 
leged orders.  That  so  far  as  it  had  any  sort 
of  distinction  whatever,  and  was  not  com- 
pletely founded  upon  the  right  of  equal  active 
citizensliip,  it  was  a  compound  of  contradic- 
lions,  as,  I  think,  Paine  calls  it  in  his  publi- 
cation, the  Rights  of  Man,  and  therefore  in 
its  nature  it  could  not  subsist. 

In  another  passage  of  the  same  address, 
speaking  of  the  cause  of  the  French,  they 
say,  "It  is,  indeed,  a  sacred  cause.  We 
cherish  it,  as  the  pledge  of  your  happiness, 
our  natural  and  nearest  friends  "—Then  they 
say,  that  they  speak,  as  they  conceive,  Hie 
leal  opinion  of  a  great  majority  of  the  English 
nation :  and,  finally,  they  conclude  with  the 
"wonderful  splendor  ofthe  French  revolu- 
tion, burstin^forth  upon  the  nations,  iil  the 
full  fervor  ofthe  meridian  sun,  and  displaying 
vx  the  nudst  ofthe  European  world,  the  prac- 


tical result  of  principles,  which  philosophy- 
had  sought  in  the  shade  of  speculation,  and 
which  expenence  must  every  where  confiro). 
It  dispels  the  clouds  of  prejudice  from  all 
p^ple,  reveals  the  secrets  of  all  despotism^ 
and  creates  a  new  character  in  man." 

Now  can  a  more  dear  comment  be  read, 
upon  the  words  of  Paine  and  Barlow,  than 
the  words  contained  in  the  passage  which  I 
have  just  read?  Do  they  not  clearly  show 
you,  that  those  societies' are  here  stating  a 
combination  of  principles  with  practice,  in 
the  same  manner  as  Paine  has  done,'  in 
the  second  part  of  his  works  ?  That  they 
are  endeavouring  io  remove  that  prejudice 
from  the  people,  which  Mr.  Paine  conceives 
supported  monarchy  and  aristocracy  in  this 
country?  It  is  said,  by  Paine  and  Barlow, 
that  the  first  assembly,  which  ended  in  the 
year  1791,  had  been  obliged,  through  the 
prejudices  of  the  people,  to  form  that  consti- 
tution in  the  manner  in  which  tiiey  had 
formed  it,  retaining  a  king,  because  the  pre- 
judices ofthe  people  wouM  not  atthattime, 
permit  them  to  form  a  government,  without 
a  king.  It  was  too  much,  at  that  time,  to 
form  a  government  without  a  king ;  but  (he 
principles  upon  which  they  formed  their  go- 
vernment, necessarily  led  to  the  destruction 
of  that  portion  of  monarchy  which  they  had 
left. — ^*«  Your  example  will  be  soon  followed  ? 
for  nations,  rising  from  their  lethargy,  will 
re  claim  the  Rignts  of  Man,  with  a  voice 
which  man  cannot  resist." — The  Rights  of 
Man,  in  this  passage,  are  the  Rights  of  Man 
as  they  are  stated  in  Paine's  works;  for  this 
society  has  expressly  declared  Paine*s  works 
to  be  the  foundation  of  all  their  proceedings. 
They  have  considered  themselves  as  proceed- 
ing to  establish  the  Rights  of  Man,  as  taught 
by  Thomas  Paine. — \  ou  must  recollect  pas- 
sages to  this  effect,  in  several  instances-^- 
And,  therefore,  when  they  say, "  will  re-claim 
the  Rights  of  Man,  with  a  voice  which  man 
cannot  resist,''  they  must  be  taken  to  mean 
the  Rights  of  Man,  in  the  full  extent  of  the 
doctrine  laid  down  in  Puine's  book. 

Gentlemen,  I  may  add  to  this  a  remark,  by 
the  way,  that  it  is  a  Uttle  extraordinary,  con- 
sidering how  much  the  ('onstitutional  Society 
has  been  involved  in  this  case,  and  how  im- 
portant it  would  have  been  for  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar,  to  have  brought  some  members  of 
that  society  to  have  explained  this  transaction, 
->all  the  transactions,  indeed,  of  that  society, 
and  particularly  this  Address ;  that  not  one 
member  of  the  Constitutional  Society  is 
brought  as  a  witness  on  this  trial,  exceut  that 
poor  dancing  master,  who  is  a  memoer  of 
both  societies,  and  who  seemed  incapable  of 
understanding  any  thing  that  passcJd.  Th^ 
same  thing  occurs,  to  a  great  degree,  with 
respect  to  the  London. Corresponding  Society, 
Not  one  witness  whom  they  have  brought, 
was  a  person  capable,  from  the  description 
he  gave  of  himself,  of  accounting,  in  any 
manner  whatever,  for  the  Ad^ss  of  the 
London  Corresponding;  Society. 
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Gentlemen,  you  remember  the  manner  in 
which  these  two  Addresses  were  passed  in 
these  societies.  The  letter  which  was  sent 
by  Hardy,  Hrst,  and  the  debate  that  passed 
between  them,  whether  there  should  be  a 
joint,  or  a  separate  address?  This  was  not  a 
thing  taken  up  in  a  hurry,  but  a  thing  consi- 
dered, and  much  debated  upon ;  one  in  one 
form,  and  the  other  in  another.  If  any  evi- 
dence, upon  this  subject,  could  possibly 
have  been  given,  which  could  have  been 
advantageous  to  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  it 
would  certainly  have  been  produced.  In 
truth,  both  these  addre<^ses  hold  out,  in 
pretty  strong  terms,  a  wish  for  an  alliance 
and  friendship  with  another  country;  that 
country  certamly  was  not,  at  the  time  when 
these  addresses  were  presented,  in  anv 
adverse  situation  to  this;  but  still,  with 
respect  to  this  country,  *in  such  a  situation  as 
made  it  a  matter  deserving  some  decree  of 
caution,  at  least,  or  suqh  as  one  should  ima- 
gine would  induce  persons,  thinking  of  pre- 
senting such  addresses,  to  reflect  a  little  upon 
it,  before  they  did  it. 

How  are  these  addresses  received  P  One  of 
Ae  persons  who  were  sent  over  with  that  of 
the  Constitutional  Society  (how  the  I/)ndon 
Corresponding;  Society's  Address  got  over, 
we  have  not  been  able  to  show)  was  Mr.  Joel 
Barlow,  the  gentleman .  who  had  written  the 
"  Advice  to  the  Privileged  Orders,"  in  which' 
he  has  completely  stated  what  his  ideas  were, 
upon  the  subject  of  goi^rnroent,  who  had 
recently  written  an  Address  to  the  French 
Convention,  with  respect  to  the  defects  in 
their  constitution  of  1791,  pointing  out  a 
principal  defect  in  that  constitution  to  be  the 
existence  of  a  king  and  several  other  things, 
which,  he  conceived,  ought  to  be  removed, 
to  render  the  government  more  complete, 
upon  the  principles  of  the  Rights  of  Man. 
The  other  person  was  Mr.  Frost,  who,  I 
shall  likewise  observe  to  you,  is  not  called  as 
a  witness,  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner.  He 
was  a  person  who  had  made  himself  a  little 
obnoxious,  and  who  afterwards  became  the 
object  of  a  prosecution.  When  this  address 
was  presented  to  the  National  Assembly,  in 
France,  the  president  of  the  French  Assembly 
perfectly  understood  the  matter.  You  will 
recollect,  that  there  was  likewise  an  address 
pronounced  by  the  gentlemen  who  presented 
this  address.  Mr.  Barlow  and  Mr.  Frost  were 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  thus  addressed  the 
Assembly :  "  Citizens  of  France,  We  are  de- 
puted from  the  Society  for  Constitutional 
Information,  in  London,  to  present  to  you 
their  congratulations  on  the  triumphs  of 
liberty. — This  society  had  laboured  long  in 
the  cause,  with  little  prospect  of  success,  pre- 
vious to  the  commencement  of  your  revolu- 
tion." What  is  this  but  a  declaration,  that 
this  society  had,  before  the  French  revolution, 
been  employing  itself  exactly  upon  the  same 
principles  as  those  upon  which  the  French 
tevolutioQ  was  effected ^  ''Conceive,  then, 


their  exultation  of  gratitude,  when,  by  the 
astonishing  efforts  of  youti  Hition,  they  behold 
the  reisn  of  reason  acquiring  an  extension 
and  sofidity,  which  promise '  to  reward  the 
labours  of  all  ^od  men,  by  securing  the  hap- 
piness of  their  fellow  creatures."  Now,  if 
this  society  had  made  this  Address  to  the 
National  Assembly,  wbieh  finished  when 
they  bad  formed  the  constitution  of  1791,  it 
might  have  admitted,  in  some  degree,  of  a 
dimrent  construction;  but  they  never  ad- 
dressed that  assembly,  which  formed  the  con- 
stitution of  1791.  Why?  Because  the  assem- 
bly, which  formed  the  constitution  of  1791,  had 
not  brought  the  revolution  to  the  point  of 
perfection.  That  was  the  reason  they  never 
addressed  that  assembly.  On  the  contrary, 
till  the  revolution  of  the  10th  of  August  took 
place,  they  had  no  idea  of  entering  into  this 
sort  of  correspondence  with  the  French. 
They  then  make  these  Addresses  to  the  French 
Convention,  at  the  same  time  declaring,  that, 
before  this  revolution,  the  society  had  Em- 
ployed itself  on  the  same  important  object. — 
''  Innumerable  societies,  of  a  similar  nature, 
are  now  forming  in  every  part  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  IiNeland ;  they  excite  a  spirit  of 
universal  inquiry  into  the  complicated  abuses 
of  government,  and  the  simple  means  of 
reform.  Af^er  the  example  which  France  has 
given,  the  science  of  revolutions  will  be  ren- 
dered easy.*'  Now,  how  was  this  revolution 
effected  in  France?  By  an  assembly  of  the 
people ;  lawfully  assembled  under  the  autho* 
rity  of  the  king,  but  taking  upon  themselves 
of  their  own  authority,  to  declare  themselves 
a  convention  of  the  people.  These  are  the 
means  by  which  this  revolution  was  effected ; 
from  that  moment  the  late  king  of  France 
was  deposed;  from  that  moment  the  late 
revolution  began ;  and  from  that  point  it  pro- 
ceeded to  its  present  situation.  "  After  the 
example  given  by  France,  the  science  of  revd- 
lutions  will  be  rendered  easy,  and  the  progress 
of  reason  will  be  rapid.  It  would  not  be 
strange,  if,  in  a  period  far  short  of  what  we 
should  venture  to  predict,  addresses  of  felici- 
tation should  cross  the  seas  to  a  National 
Convention  in  England."  Now,  what  i»  the 
meaning  of  a  National  Convention  in  Eng- 
land ?  Is  this  to  be  understood  of  a  meeting 
of  people,  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning  par- 
liament for  a  reform  of  pariiament }  What 
caa  it  mean  but  a  convention,  assuming  all 
the  powers  of  government,  precise! v  as  the 
National  Convention  of  France,  at  that  time, 
did  ?  Is  it  possible  to  conceive,  that  any  other 
construction  can  fairly  be  put  upon  those 
words?  And  have  thev  brought  one  singlb 
man  of  this  society,  for  the  purpose  uf  showing^ 
that  such  is  not  the  construction  which  ought 
to  be  put  upon  these  words  ? 

What  is  the  answer  of  the  president  of  the 
National  Assembly?  He  has  no  sort  of  doubt 
of  the  intention  and  meaning  of  those  persons; 
for  he  immediately  calls  tnem,  *<  Generous 
RepuUicaai/'   He  oould  not  haV«  a  coneep- 
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tion  of  thtir  principlost  otberwiae  Ui«fi  as  re* 
pubXkw)  pricuBiplafc  Wheo  idaq  addresMd 
them  ia  thm  styles  they  could  not  hawq  an 
idea»  that  they  were  friends  to  the  House  of 
Commonsy  tp  the  old  peevs^  or  to  the  new 
ones.  The  answer  of  the  French  presideoi  it : 
-^*  GenewHis  RepublicauH  your  appevaace 
in  this  pfaoe  will  ionn  an  epoch  in  tne  history 
of  maoKind,  History  will  consecrate  the  day, 
when,  firom  a  naiion^  long  regarded  as  a  rival, 
aj»d  in  the  mtm  of  a  great  number  of  your 
fellow  citiaens«  you  appeased  in  the  midst  of 
the  rtt|mentalivesot  the  people  of  Fcanse." 
There  i» another  passafle,  which,  indeed^  is  a 
prevsMis  paaeag^  which  I  particularly  meant 
to  have  read : — **  The  shades  of  rym»  of 
Hamndea,  and  of  Sidney,  are  hovering  over 
youjr  headS)  and  the  moment  cannot  be  dialant 
when  the  people  of  France  will  offer  their  con* 
eratulations  lo  a  National  Convention  ia  £ag> 
land."  Why,  gentlemen,  the  president  of  the 
French  National  Convention  seems  not  to 
have  the  tliehtest  doubt  of  the  meaning  of  the 
addieas.  m  had  not  a  conception,  mit  that 
the  persons  who  aentit,  were  disposed  to  esta- 
bUap,  and  desiroiis  of  establishing,  in  our 
country,  a  republican  government ;  and  that 
th^  had  actually  taken  the  means  for  that 
purpose*  He  says,  that  the  moment  could 
not  M /or  dutami  when  the  people  of  France 
would  offisr  their  congratulations  to  a  national 
convention  in  England.  Is  it  possible  to  ex- 
plain these  transactions  in  any  other  sense 
than  that  which  I  have  submitted  to  you }  If 
it  be,  why  has  not  some  person  or  other  ap- 
peared, as  a  witaes^  to  have  given  what  he 
conceives  to  be  the  true  sense  and  meaning  of 
the  socieW,  as  you  will  recollect  that  a  great 
deal  of  evidence  has  been  introduced  into  this 
cause,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  constructions 
of  the  same  sort?  That  makes  it  a  very 
strong  case ;  for  when  persons  are  called  to 
give  constructions  to  words  of  onedescnption, 
and  there  are  none  called  to  give  a  construc- 
tion to  words  of  another  description,  or  to 
words  used  in  one  case,  and  not  to  word^  used 
in  another,  it  must,  at  least,  be  taken,  that»  in 
that  instance  ia  which  they  do  not  attenipt  to 

S*ve,  by  other  means,  a  construction  to  words, 
le  words  are  open  to  that  construction  which 
the  words  themselves  fairly  import  These 
wordacan  import  nothing  else  than  a  declara- 
tion or  a  complete  de8ig^  formed,  of  establish- 
ins,  ia  thiscountry,  a  republican  govemm<yit; 
orbringio{(  about  a  national  convention ;  to 
which  national  conveQtion,  as  an  assembly, 
having  in  itself  the  executive  and  It eislative 
power  of  tlie  government,  the  natiomMassem- 
Dly  of  France  might  send  these  congmluia- 
tions* 

Gentlemen,  itshowsalsc^  that  the  Genvenr- 
tion,  by  their  decroQaof  the  19th  of  N<)fvemJber» 
and  ot  the  16th  of  December,  17D9,  had 
adopted  that  sort  of  defence,  which  had  been 
suggested  to  them,-*-"  the  ^vji^g  hheity  to 
luropey^-^^as  a  me  da  of  defcuce  of  their  own 
lib^r^i  gnd^t  4h(^  M  deohKn^  \f^^% 
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name  of  th^  French  natmUy  that  thcgr  wovfd 
affi>nl  military  assistance  to  all  people  wha 
wished  to  recover  their  liberty,  witbm  whidh 
description  they  most  cectainly  had  considered 
the  British  nation ;  because  the  London  Cor- 
r^pondlng  Society,  and  the  Society  for  Coo* 
stitutionaTlafornuaion,  had  exp^ssly.  asserted 
that  the  British  nation  were  slaves^  The 
French  had,  by  these  decrees,  declared  tha,t 
they  would  not  permit  a  reformation  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  if  it  was  in  their  power  to 
pcevent  it ;  they  bsyd,  in  effect,  declared,  they 
would  compel  tiic  p^ulc  of  this  country,  at 
the  request  of  the  ]Condeo  Corresponding  So- 
ciety, and  the  Sooiely  for  ConsUtutionw  In^ 
formatiao,  to  accept  a  goveromenl,  formed 
upon  the  principles  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people ;  and  thjit,  if  the  people  of  tbis  country 
should  re£ase  to  accept  of  Liberty  and  Equality,^ 
being  desirous  lo  preserve  their  priuce,  and 
their  privileged  cast^  that  they  would  treat 
them  as  enemies. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £>;re.— rMr.  Solicitojr-Ge- 
neral,  if  you  have  finished  this  dead  on  tlie  Ad- 
dresses to  the  National  Convention  of  France^ 
I  think  we  had  better  adjourn ;  as  it  will  bo' 
impossible  fur  any  human  powers  to  sustaia 
it,  if  we  do  not  i  and  I  think  we  should  lose 
as  much  time  to-morrow  morning,  as  we 
should  gain  to-night. 

.A4ioumed  (it  now  being  twenty-five  minutea 
past  twelve  o'clock,  on  Wednesday 
morning),  \sk  eight  o'clock. 
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PaieaiiT, 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre,  Lord  Chief  Baroa 
Macdonald,  Mr.  Baron  Hotham,  Mr.  Justica 
Buller,  Mr.  Justice  Grose,  and  others,  his 
n^j^^y'8  justices,  &c. 

Tkoma$  Hardy  set  to  the  bar. 

I^r.  SqUcUot  GtntTQL — Gentlemen  of  the 
jury;^When  I  had  the  honour  of  addressing 
you  kst  night,  I  stated  to  you  the  general 
idea  I  had  of  Uie  persons  who  were  engaged 
in  the  transactions  which  have  been  brought 
in  evidence  before  you,  how  far  in  those  trana- 
actions  (though  not  specifically  and  preci^elv) 
how  far  I  conceived  the  prisoner  was  generally 
implicated ;  what  was  nis  character  in  those 
transactions,  and  what  were  the  characters  of 
those  who  were  the  agients  m  th^m ;  prelbss* 
ing  to  consider,  and  to  believe,  that  Uie  vast 
miyoiity  of  the  persons  engaged  were  not  of 
that  description  of  persons  to  whom  the 
highly  criminal  intent  impuied  W  the  prisoner, 
ought  to  be  impi^'  I  afao  stated  to  yoi^ 
what  I  conceived  to  he  d/sarly  tlie  law  u|[on 
the  subiect ;  hoping  that,  undier  the  direcUon 
of  my  Ipfds  upoi^  tlie  bench,  you  will  be  of 
opiiMQiy  u^  wtiat  I  l^e  staM^d  as  the  law,  is 
ti^qiystiflagbiy  the  law  of  the  l^dj  deriveq 
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dolvm  to  tis'notr  fof  a  period  i)f  bsitween  'foifr 
*nd  fite  hutidred  years.  Havlhg  ptoe^ed^ 
<then  to  sttate  to  you  wMt  app^Aired  to-be, 
•frotn  the  evidehce,  as  far  as  I  xvcnt  through 
it,  the  views,  objects,  and  intentions  of  the 
persons  concerned  in  these  tmh^tiom,  I  had 
-arrived  at  that  period  iK^hen  the  societies 
addressed  the  National -Cdhventiota  of  France, 
,^nd'I  had  insisted  cottsiders^ly  at  large  upon 
that  transaction.  1  btlA  insisted  ^n  it, 
because  it  appeared  to*  me  to  be.  a  transactioti 
mrhich  i^bt>wed' their  v?ews,  th^ir  intentions, 
artd  their  objects'sb*  plafVily,  so  clearly,  and  So 
irrefragably,  that  I  ihoogh  tit  impossible,  in 
any  part  of  the  ria^e/tn^re 'Wrongly  to  impress 
u^on  your  niinds  what  'those  views,  what 
those  in lehtiohs,  ai^dWhat  those  t>bjects  were, 
and  fatyw'they  itfeaift  'finally  to  mccomplish 
'those  views,  mt^nttons  and  objects,  namely, 
by  assemblhig 'a  National  Convention. 

I  think,  "tentlettjen,  if  you  advert  simply 
and  only  to'Uibie  tVtro  Addresses;  to  that  in- 
troduction to  one  of  them  when  it  was^pre- 
'sented  •  to  ttte  National '  Convention  by  Mr. 
Bai-low  and  \Mr.  FYost,  and  to  the  answer 
.|which  was  given  by  the  president  of  the 
'Natibfial  Conventron— ^n  answer  in  whifch  no 
/fttaid'or  disguise  was"necfess&ry  to  be  used, 
tind  in  which,  on  the  tontrary,  the  plain  truth 
was  most  likely  to  appear — ^you  can  have  no 
'  doubt  in  your  owntninds  that  the  views,  the 
objects,  and  the  intentions  of  the  prisoner  at 
'thetwir,  and  of  all  those  who 'were  so  far  con- 
cerned "With  him- as  to  have  a  complete  con- 
'ttekion  with  that  trantection,  were  nothing 
teas  than  the  destrticlion  of  the  government 
jbr'tWs*  conntry,  by  means  of  an  assembly  of 
'ffle  'people,  'and  to  establish  a  representative 
^government  in  the  room  of  that  govern  men  I 
'  noder  which  this  country  has  'so  lon^  flou- 
rished, in  spite  of  all  the  abiTses  that  belong 
to  it-    Abuses  will  belong  to  every  grnxm- 
ntfent,  perhaps  abominlErble 'abbses  belong  to 
this  government — I  will  not  dissemble  that 
there  hlay 'be  such;  and  as  far  as  in  my  power, 
I  shttdld  thinkit  my  diity  to  bring  them  forth 
whenever  it  should  be  necessary  to  do  so; — 
for  whatever  situation  a  man  may  stand  in  in 
the  country,   he  has  an  interest   infinitely 
dearer  than  thSat  situation. 

Gentlemen,  having  stated  to  vouwhatap- 
j^eared'  to  me'  to  be  a  reasonable  conclusion 
from  ^he  'transact Ibn  "with  France,  which  I 
have  mentioned,  I  will  notice  to  you  the  ob- 
'fi<ir<Tit!onS 'which  naturally  occur  finom  the  con- 
duct of  those'who  were  (Concerned  in  it :  and 
I  hiust  here  observe,  that  as  it  has  been  ex- 
t^ntely  difficult  in  the  course  of  this  long 
trial,  to  mark  with  certainty  all  the  papers 
tltat'have  been  produced;  I  may  by  possibility, 
but  Iilm  sure  it  will  be  unintentionally,  men- 
tion to  you  sbirie  pjlpers  which  may  not  have 
tfeed  attually  produced.    If  I  should  do  so,  I 
*^hould  'be  nnich  obliged  to  the  counsel  for 
~^he  prisoner  if  they  can  correct  me,  '  If  not, 
'  I  wish  my  fViends  to  do  so. 
U'%i^  goiiig  to  stale' to  you-a  letter  frotu 


the  society  at  Stockport  to  the  prisoner,  dated 
the  Srd  of  November,    1793.   'GentJemen, 
v^u  wDl  recollect  that  with  t<}«pect  to  all  the 
letters  that  have  b^tn  'prddueed,  except,  I 
think,  one,  not  a  sinftk:  observation  htsis  been 
made  by  the  Counsel  for  the  pritonter.    That 
one'is  a  letter  from  Norwich,  Which  I  shall 
nc^ticeHo  you  presently.    In  this  letter  of  tke 
Srd  of  November,  1799,  the  ^sacretary  of  the 
d^iety  afStoekjport,  says,'*' lom^direciddby 
the  Friedds   or  Universal  'Beaoe  and   ihe 
Rights  of  M%n,"  wMeh  Very  title  tl  think,  if 
you  advert  to  it,  ptainly^Abows'ffliat  the  in- 
tention'and  Object  of  thMe  t)artie8^were;'for 
you  will  'recollect  (the  thmrght  occurs  to  me 
«t  the  moment)  that  the  idea  ^if^htcb  had' been 
conceived  by  those  persons,  was  an  enthuaiami 
unquesti^ably.  but  an  enthilsHiflm  dangerous 
in  the  hi^hc^t  degree  ^-t4ie  tdaa  wlneh  they 
bad  conceived  was,  thati^y  ftie  establishment 
of  the  Hi^ts  Of  Man,  uni'^onMd  peace  woikld 
be  established  thronghoot  the'world.     When, 
ttierefore,  persons  assume  t^e  >sippellation-of 
the  Friends  of  Universal' Paa(!e«nd  the  Rights 
of  'Man,  they  plainly  declare  'that' they  have 
not 'in  view  any  reform  in  the  'gofemtnent^f 
this  country,  as  now  establismd,  •  beeaoao  it 
is,  according  to  their  dedaHttion,'  inconsistont 
'  not  only  with  their  conceplioo  of  the  Rights*of 
'Man,  but  with  their  conception -of  the  proeilr- 
injg  universal  peace.   Their  Idea  of  the  means 
or  procuring  universal  peace  was,  that  by 
establishing    a    representative   government 
'  throughout  the  world,  the  interests  of  the 
people  would  be  so  immediately  eonsklered 
by  the  government  of  every  country,  that'^var 
would  cease,  and  universal  peace  ^oiikl  be 
established  throughout  the  universe,  and  ail 
the  world  would  be,  in  effect,  one  natkm. 
You  will  recollect  that  that  has  appeared  in  a 
variety  of  instances  in  the  papers* which  hftve 
been  produced  to  you.    That  enthusiasm  they 
certainly  had,  and  an  enthusiasor  as  dangerous 
to  government  as  any  that  fever  existM;  as 
dangerons  as  the  enthusiasm  of  the  millena- 
rians,  or  Fifth* Monarchy- men,  who  in  the  last 
cfentury  occasioned    some   dtsturbance,   not 
very  violent,  indeed,  in  this  country,  under  an 
impression  upon  their  minds  that  Christ  ultras 
to  come  to  establish  his  own    government 
upon  earth,  and  that  there  was  to  be  universal 
peace  and  good-will  among  men ;  Avhat  they 
called  the  kingdom  of  the  saints.    Under  that 
impression  they  made  an  insorrection  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  second,  which  was  sup- 
pressed after  the  death  of  a  few  people.* 
There  had  been  an  insurrection  of  the  same 
nature  under  the  government  of  Cromwdl, 
which  also  was  soon  suppressed;    but  the 
persons  concerned  in  these  transactions,  to 
the  very  last  persisted  in  their  enthnsiasm, 
and  some  of  tnose  executed  in  the  reign  of 
Charles   2nd,  protested    in  their  last  mo- 
ments, that  if  they  had  bcfen  deceived,  they 
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had  been  deceived  by  heaveo.  .When  tbej 
ininds  of  men  are  capable  of  bfing.  worked  up 
to  such  blasphemous  expressions,  it  is  not 
possible  to  say  to  what  lenje;lh  they  may  not 
ffo.  Their  sincerely  eutertaining  such  idea^, 
does  not  at  ail  lessen  the  danger  of  them ;  ' 
does  not  at  all  lessen  the  necessity  for  the 
goverpment  of  the  country  to  take  the  means 
of  repressing  them,  and  punishing  the  delin- 
quents in  the  severest  manner.  If  men 
should  take  it  into  their  heads  that  the  com- 
munity of  goods  is  part  of  the  christian  re- 
ligion, and  should  upon  that  ground  take  the 
goods  of  their  neighbours,  they  must  be 
punished  as  robbers,  because  it  is  impossible 
to  preserve  the  peace  of  society  by  any  oilier 
means. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  digressed  inconsequence 
of  what  occurred  to  me  from  the  title  which 
these  people  at  Stock^iort  chose  to  assume. 
The  letter  proceeds — *'  I  am  directed  by  the 
Friends  of  universal  Peace  and  the  Rights  of 
Han,  to  inform  you,  that  we  received  two 
letters  from  you ;  the  first,  dated  September 
3l8t,  requesting  us  to  concert  with  you  in 
transmitting  to  the  French  National  Conven- 
tion an  address  signed  by  every  member." — 
It  then  proceeds  to  that  which  is  not  very 
material,  except  that  it  proves  that  this  society 
in  London  were  not  content  simply  witl)  ad- 
dressing the  French  Convention  themselves, 
but  attempted  to  prevail  upon  all  the  other 
societies  to  do  the  same  tning,  which  they 
considered  as  assisting  the  cause  to  a  very 

Eeat  degree;  and,  in  a  letter  from  the  prisoner 
mself,  in  the  course  of  the  transaction — I 
forget  to  whom  it  was  directed,  but  it  is  a 
letter  in  which  he  mentions  the  subscription 
to  the  French — that,  in  his  opinion,  a  number 
of  signatures  was  infinitely  better  than  any 
sum  of  money  they  could  think  of  subscribing. 
The  letter  proceeds — **  with  respect  to  the 
substance  of  this  letter,  we  believe  that  the 
cause  of  the  French  is  that  of  every  individual 
person  in  Europe,  that  is  not  fatter  king  on 
plunder,  or  who>  through  ignorance,  obstinacy 
and  inattention,  sit  unconcerned,  and  will  not 
be  persuaded  to  consider,  although  inevitable 
ruin  should  be  the  awful  consequence.*' — 
Here  you  see,  gentlemen,  that  this  society  at 
Stockport  declare  most  clearly  what  they  con- 
siders to  be  the  object  of  such  an  address  to 
the  French;  that  they  considered  the  cause  of 
the  French  as  their  own  cause,  and  likewise 
that  of  every  individual  person  in  Europe, 
not  fattening  on  plunder. — ''  We  therefore 
think  it  highly  necessary  to  add  our  friendly 
aid  and  assistance,  in  order  to  stimulate  the 
oppressed  friends  of  freedom  in  France, asainst 
all  the  despots  in  Europe  (who  are  comoined 
against  the  just  and  equal  rights  of  man),  by 
assuring  them  that  we  view  their  sienal  exer- 
tions, and  wonderful  victories,  with  admira- 
tion ;  together  with," — mark  this,  gentlemen 
— "  togctner  with  the  extinction  of  treacher- 
ous royalty,  and  the  restoring  to  every  indivi- 
dual, his  equal;  indubitable  rightSj  as  fellow 


men  and  free  citisens;  and  that  our  hearts 
are  united  with  theirs,  as  in  one  conaion 
cause,  considering,  as  in  a  great  measure, 
their  viplory  our  emancipation,  together  n^tk 
their  own.'' 
Now,  what  was  that  victory  ? — ^The  glorious 

victory  of  the  lUtb  of  August Geutlemea, 

has  not  this  society  at  Stockport  declared  its 
views  in  the  most  complete  and  oirect  terxna? 
-—"The  extinction •ot  treacherou.s  royalty- 
is  here  not  puinted  out  ambiguously;  not 
pointed  out  by  words  which  will  admit  of 
a  different  construction,  but  by  words  direct 
and  plain ;  by  words  which  require  no  com- 
ment, to  which  no  answer  coura  possibly  be 
?^iven.  and  to  which,  therefore,  my  learned 
riends  did  not  attempt  to  give  any  answer. 
Gentlemen,  their  silence  upon  that  sub- 
ject is  conviction. — If  they  could  have  got  rid 
of  the  force  and  effect  of  this  letter,  tbe^* 
would  liave  done  so. — You  cannot  conceive 
that  it  was  through  any  want  of  ability — that 
it  was  through  any  want  of  industry ;  foe 
I  am  sure,  when  you  heard,  more  especially, 
what  fell  from  my  learned  friend  who  spoke 
last,  you  must  acknowledge,  that  (although 
not  possessing,  perhaps,  all  the  oniamenis  of 
eloquence  which  distinguish  some  men,  and 
yet  possessing  them  to  a  very  considerable 
degree)  as  a  judicious,  as  a  forcible,  and  as  a 
really  able  and  convincing  advocate,  be  has 
not  his  superior. 

Gentlemen,  observe  the  manner  in  which 
this  letter  proceeds—''  Yes,  should  it  ever  be 
the  case  that  our  ministry  should  be  so  perfi- 
dious, as  contrary  to  their  pledged  faith  of 
neutrality,  to  join  the  execrable  band  of  dea- 
pots  against  the  cause  of  freedom,  we  win 
stand  forward,  even  to  the  hazarding  our 
lives,  by  using  every  justifiable  means  to 
counteract  their  machinations,  and  give  to 
the  friends  of  freedom  all  the  encouragement 
and  support  which  we  severally,  unsupported, 
can  afford." 

Gentlemen,  is  not  that  a  clear  and  plain  de- 
claration— is  not  that  saying,  without  a  doubt, 
that  considering  the  cause  of  the  French  as  their 
own  cause — considering  the  victories  of  the 
French  as  their  own  victories ;  considering  the 
emancipation  of  the  French  as  their  own  eman* 
cipation,  the^werc  eager  themselves  to  proceed 
to  the  extinction  of  what  they  call  treacherous 
royalty  and  so  to  restore  to  every  individual  his 
equal  and  indubitable  lights,  as  free  men  and 
free  citizens;  and  thatthey  would  do  this  to  the 

hazarding  of  their  lives ; It  seems  tome, 

that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  com- 
plete comment  upon  tho^e  addresses  to  the 
National  Convention,  than  that  which  is  con- 
tained in  this  letter.^ It  seems  impossible, 
when  we  advert  to  the  contents  of  this  letter 
to  have  a  doubt  what  were  the  objects, 
the  views  and  intentions  of  those  persons. 
But,  gentlemen,  what  is  the  letter  from 
Norwich,  which  my  learned  friends  did  con- 
descend to  observe  upon — I  suppose,  under 
the  impression  that  it  was  necessary  for  them 
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to  take  notice  of  somethings  and  without  any 
very  dear  view,  I  should  apurehend,  in  the 
selection  which  thev  have  made  of  it ;  unless, 
perhaps,  they  found,  that,  in  the  course  of  the 
evidence,  there  was  very  considerahle  allusion 
to  It,  and  therefore  they  thought  it  could  not 
possibly  escape  notice. — That  letter  is  dated 
November  the  llth,  1793.— The  letter  from 

Stockport  was  the  3d  of  November. This 

letter  from  Norwich,  you  will  recollect,  was 
made  the  subject  even  of  debate  in  the  meet- 
ings of  the  societies. 

It  states, "  We,  the  Society  for  Political  In- 
ibrmation  at  Norwich,  are  desirous  of  holding, 
and  strenuously  supporting,  the  noble  senti- 
ments, which  you''  (the  London  Correspond- 
ing Society)  **  so  lately  and  friendly  dispersed 
among  us ;  and,  as  we  so  much  admire  your 
weli-adapted  plan  for  a  reformation  in  the 
Btate,  permit  us,  with  tlie  utmost  deference  to 
your  worthy  society,  to  participate  with  you  in 
all  your  great  national  correspondence,  which 
your  very  name  promises  to  muntain ;  and  in 
consequence  thereof,  it  is  humbly  desired  by 
the  society  which  I  have  the  happiness  to  re- 
present, to  incorporate  three  members  with 
your  worthy  fraternity;  in  doing  which,  I 
shall  here  inform  you  of  their  names  and  resi- 
dence :" — then  the  three  persons  are  mention- 
ed.— "  Our  principal  design  in  doine  this,  is, 
that  we  may  have  an  opportunity  of  knowing 
more  exactly,  what  may  be  thought  the  most 
eligible  steps  to  be  taken  in  carrying  on  this 
great  business  of  our  associated  brethren,  and 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  ask  such  sort  of 
questions  as  may  be  thought  very  reasonable 
among  the  brethren,  especially  when  we  think 
that  publications  are  covered  with  a  sort  of 
obscurity  in  them,  as  the  Sheffield  people's 
declaration,  which  seems  determined  to  sup- 
port the  duke  of  Richmond's  plan  only," 

Now  there,  gentlemen,  is  a  societv  which 
perceives  a  sort  of  obscurity  in  the  declara- 
tions of  the  Sheffield  society,  and  states  in 
what  it  conceives  that  obscurity  to  consist — 
**  especially  when  we  think  that  publications 
are  covered  with  a  sort  of  obscurity  in  them, 
as  the  Sheffield  people's  declaration,  which 
seems  determined  to  support  the  duke  of  Rich- 
mond's plan  only." 

Crentlemen,  you  will  recollect  that  the  plan 
of  the  duke  of  Richmond  was  a  plan  which, 
however  I  may  think  it  wild  and  extravagant, 
was  a  plan  which  had  no  other  object  what- 
ever than  that  of  reforming  the  House  of 
Commons  in  this  country,  by  making  all  per- 
sons who  were  of  a  certain  age,  and  not  liable 
to  certain  objections,  capable  of  giving  their 
votes  for  the  election  of  members  of  that 
House,  dividing  the  whole  country  into  dis- 
tricts for  that  purpose,  and  allotting,  I  think, 
about  2,600  votes  to  the  election  of  every 
member,  and  making  the  members  about  500 : 
— So  that  it  had  not,  in  any  degree  whatever, 
in  view,  the  giving  what  is  called  the  right  of 
equal,  active  citizenship^  that  is  the  right  of 
every  man  to  share  in  the  government  of  the 
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oountiy ;  but  esrpressly  confining  in  his  letters, 
and  in  all  his  aeclarations  upon  the  subject, 
his  idea  of  reform,  to  giving  to  every  man  the 
right  of  choosing  a  person  by  whom  the  laws  by 
which  he  was  to  be  governed,  were  to  be  marie 
— a  distinction  very  clear  and  very  plain,  but 
not  very  easily  to  be  found  in  that  declaration 
of  the  Sheffield  people.— The  Norwich  Society, 
therefore,  thought  that  there  was  a  sort  of  ob- 
scurity in  the  declaration  of  the  Sheffield  peo- 
ple ;  m  consequence  of  which,  *  they  began  to 
apprehend  that  this  Sheffield  society  md  not 
mean  to  go  the  length  which  they  intended. 
They  say,  that,  from  this  declaration  of  tlie 
Sheffield  Veoplcy  they  begin  to  apprehend  that 
the  Shemela  people  seemed  oetermined  to 
support  the  duke  of  Richmond's  plan  only. — ' 
The  letter  adds — *'  But,  since  we  find,  in  a 
printed  letter  received  from  them  in  a  book, 
that  they  mean  to  abide  by  some  moderate 
reform,  as  may  hereaAer  be  brought  forward 
by  the  Friends  of  the  People" — ^You  will  re- 
collect, in  the  interval,  the  Society  of  the 
Friends  of  the  People  was  established,  which 
professed  to  have  in  view  only  a  moderate 
reform;  and  which,  likewise,  if  you  may 
judge  from  the  evidence  that  has  been  given 
at  the  bar  by  some  of  the  members  ot  that 
society,  never  conceived  even  the  duke  of 
Richmond's  plan  to  come  within  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  moderate  reform,  but  always  thought 
that  plan  wild  and  extravagant.  The  letter 
adds — **  which  method  is  uncertain  to  us." — 
Here  vbu  find  that  the  Friends  of  the  People, 
and  the  Society  for  Constitutional  Informa- 
tion, do  not  exactly  agree;  and  you  will  re«* 
collect  that  the  Friends  of  the  People,  and 
the  Society  for  Constitutional  Information,  so 
very  little  agreed,  that  the  Friends  of  the  Peo- 
ple had  declared  that  they  would  have  nothing; 
more  to  do  with  the  Society  for  Constitutional 
Information,  because  they  saw  clearly,  that, 
in  the  transactions  in  winch  the  Society  for 
Constitutional  Information  were  engaging, 
they  had  not  in  view  a  reform  of  the  Com- 
mons House  of  Parliament,  but  had  in  view, 
as  the  letter  of  the  Friends  of  the  People 
states,  the  accomplishment  of  what  is  termed 
"  all  Mr.  Palne's  plans  for  public  benefit ;" 
including  therefore,  necessarily,  the  extinc- 
tion of  treacherous  royalty,  the  extinction  of 
aristocracy,  and  the  establishment  of  perfect 
representation. 

The  letter  proceeds,  after  observing  that 
the  Friends  of  the  people  and  the  Society  for 
Constitutional  Information  did  not  agree — 
*'  We  would  be  glad  to  know  the  reason ;  it 
seems  to  me  as  though  the  difference  was 
this :  the  Friends  of  the  People  mean  only  a 
partial  reform,  because  they  leave  out  tlic 
words  expressing  the  duke  of  Richmond's 
plan,  and  talk  only  of  a  reform;  while  ther 
Manchester  people  seem-  to  intimate,  by  ad- 
dressing Mr.  Paine,   as  though  they  were 

intent  upon  republican  principles  only." 

We  are  accuSe<l  of  pressing  hard  upon  the 
prisoner  for  addressing  Paine.r— Did  not  thi5 
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Norwich  Society,  with  whom  h«  comspondedp 
consider  that,  by  addressizi|g  PaiDe,  the  Man- 
chester people  seemed  to  intimate  that  they 
were  intent  upon  republican  principles  onlv  7 
And  did  not  the  Friends  of  the  People  put  tbe 
same  construction  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
Society  for  Constitutional  Information. 

The  letter  proceeds  —  '*  Now,  to  come 
closer  to  the  main  ouestion,  it  is  onlv  desired 
to  know  whether  tne  generaUty  of  the  socie- 
ties mean  to  restsatii&ed  with  the  duke's 
plan  only*'— conceiving  therefore,  as  you  see, 
gentlemen,  that  the  least  that  they  were  to 
have  in  view,  was  establishing  the  duke's  plan 
•^— "  Whether  tbe  generali^  of  the  societies 
mean  to  rest  satbfied  with  the  duke's  plan 
only;''  that  is,  whether  vou  struggle  for 
more,  or  will  be  contented  with  that;  for 
that  must  be  the  meaning  of  the  word»— <'  or 
whether  it  is  their  private  design  to  rip  up 
monarchy  by  the  roots,  and  plant  democracy 
in  its  stead.*' 

Gentlemen,  when  we  attend  to  this  letter, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  that  this  Nor^ 
wich  Societjr  was  floating  in  a  degree  of  un- 
certainty with  respect  to  the  views  of  the 
other  societies,  was  disposed,  perhaps,  to  be 
content  with  the  duke  of  Richmond's  plan 
only,  to  rest  satisfied  with  it,  but  at  the  same 
time  to  obtain  whatever  it  could  beyond  it. 
That  this  letter  was  written  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  supposed  by  the  Londoa 
Corresponding  Society  to  have  been  written, 
for  the  purpose  of  koowing  what  wen  the 
true  and  real  sentiments  of  this  London  Cor- 
responding  Society. 

Now,  gentlemen,  if  the  London  Corres- 
ponding Society  had  intended  to  hold  saoed 
tbe  House  of  Lords,  and  had  no  object  in 
view  but  establishing  a  new  constitution  of 
the  monarchy  of  the  country,  to  hold  sacred 
the  House  of  Commons,  by  universal  suffrage 
and  annu^  parliaments,  would  they  have  he- 
sitated in  answering  Uiis  letter  7  would  they, 
as  described  in  Lynam's  evidence  (and  bv  the 
way  I  would  observe  that  Lynam's  evidence 
throughout  is  capable  of  bemg  contradicted 
by  himdreds  and  nundreds  of  persons,  if  it  be 
not  true,  and  there  is  not  one  person  bnnight 
to  contradict  one  sAOf^  worn  of  it^,  would 
they  have  deliberated  m  the  manner  in  which 
he  describes  them  to  have  deliberated  vqpon 
the  subject?  would  thev  have  thought  that 
this  letter  was  intended  to  draw  them  into 
some  incautious  declaration,  and  that  in  con- 
sequence they  might  be  brouriit  into  some 
dimculties  ?  what  incautious  declaration  could 
they  have  been  drawn  into  by  this  letter,  if 
they  had  meant  what  it  is  now  pretended 
they  did  mean?  Their  answer  in  that  case 
would  have  been,  **  You  have  totally  mis- 
taken us ;  we  have  not  the  most  distan)  idea 
of  what  you  suppose,  of  ripping  up  monarchy 
by  the  roots,  and  placing  democracy  in  its 
stead ;  our  view  is  simply  and  only  a  reform 
of  the  House  of  Commons  upon  the  duke  of 
Hichmond's  plan."   The  answer  to  the  letter 


was  the  most  simple  and  plain  imagJBabley  il 
never  could  have  Deen  matter  for  ddiberatioa 
and  consideration.  They  would  have  treated 
this  letter  as  a  letter  not  to  draw  them  in^ 
except  it  was  to  draw  them  in  to  do  that. 
which  they  did  not  mean  to  do,  and  as  a  letter 
which  ought^  therefore,  to  be  r^ected  with 
the  utmost  mdignation.  But  what  do  thej 
do  ?  they  deliberate  upon  this  letter,  which  la 
dated  the  1 1th  of  November,  and  at  length, 
on  the  26th  of  November,  they  send  this  an- 
swer— ^it  was  addressed,  first  of  all,  **  GeniU* 
men^**  but  that  is  scratched  out,  and  **  Fellow 
CiiiMetu**  put  in  its  place.  Observatk>ns  have 
been  made  upon  the  word  cUixen.  Unques- 
tionably we  are  all  citixens  of  the  same  state^ 
and  when  the  word  citizen  is  used  without  any 
particular  allusion,  it  certainly  means  nothing 
m  any  degree  improper;  but  what  is  the 
comment  which  they  themselves  have  given- 
upon  the  word  citisen,  in  the  report  of  their 
committee  of  constitution  ?  They  distinguish 
between  citizen  and  subject^*'  dfiseii,  the 
ancient  appellation  given  to  the  memben  o£ 
free  states— <ii^^  can  only,  with  propriety, 
be  applied  to  a  meokber  of  a  state  whose  go* 
vemment  has  been  instituted  by  foreign  con- 
Quest,  or  by  the  prevalence  of  a  domestic 
faction."  Thus  thev  have  constantly,  if  yoii 
will  recollect,  in  all  their  papers,  intimated, 
the  most  gross  &lshood— >that  the  British 
constitution  was  a  government  instituted  by 
foreign  conquest;  meaning,  as  Mr.  Paine 
thinks  proper  to  assert  most  falsely,  that  the 
Qonstitution  and  government  ef  this  ooimiry 
was  the  result  of  the  Norman  conquest^ 
wliepeas,  in  nruth,  all  the  alteration  that  that 
conouest  introdiifled«  was  an  alteration  prin> 
cipally  in  the  anstocratical  part  of  the  const!* 
tution,  and  those  must  recollect  who  know 
any  thing  of  the  history  of  the  countiy,  that 
the  Saxon  laws  and  institutions  are  the  whole 
foundation  of  our  government,  particularly 
that  pari  of  it  which  consists  in  the  adminis- 
tratiou  of  justice,  which  is  the  mat  security 
of  the  hbecty  of  tbe  subjects    ThwcSom^ 

§cntlemen,  the  word  ^  citizen"  is  not  an  in* 
iiferent  word  when  used  by  these  persons  s 
it  would  be  indifierent  used  by  others,  but 
when  used  by  persons  who  draw  a  distincttoOi 
between  eitiaen  wd  sulyect,  and  who  assert 
that  no  persons  are  to  be  called  sul^ects  btit 
those  who  are  members  of  a  state  whose  go- 
vernment has  been  instituted  by  foreien  con- 
quest, or  the  prevalenceof  a  domestic  faction, 
which  they  call  an  usurped  govenmient,  they 
mean  to  assert  that  they  are  determined  no 
longer  to  renuiin  subjects  of  the  British  go- 
vernment, but  to  be  rellow  citinna  of  a  new 
state. 

Gentlemen,  the  letter  having  in  its  address 
tbe  alteration  from  "  Gentlemen"  to  ^  Fellow 
Citizens,"  proceeds  thus — *'  Your  letter  of  the- 
11th  instant,  was  by  the  secretary  laid  before 
the  Committee  of  Delegates  of  the  London 
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Corrttpoadlsig Society;  the  London Corres^ 
ponding  Societjf  havine  nerer  before  heard  of 
joursodety,  wish  to  have  some  further  in- 
formation concerning  it,  as  to  its  origin,  its 
principles,  and  the  number  of  its  members. 
Such  an  account  in  your  next  letter  will  give 
them  great  satisfaction.''  Here,  gentlemen, 
they  are  writing  to  a  society  of  whom  they  pro- 
fess not  before  to  have  heard ;  of  whom,  there- 
fore, they  ought  certainly  to  have  been  particu- 
larly cautious,  because  thev  could  not  possibly 
know  any  thing  of  that  which  they  here  in- 
quire afler,  the  principles  of  its  members. 

The  letter  proceeds—"  They  do  not  tho- 
roughly comprehend  how  it  would  be  possible 
to  incorporate  with  our  society,  three  of  your 
members  residing  in  Norwich,  inasmuch  as 
it  would  be  impossible  to  communicate  to 
them  at  that  distance  all  our  correspondence, 
and  they  could  not  attend  our  committees, 
where  the  business  is  transacted.  If  it  is  in- 
formation you  want,  they  will  very  readily 
answer  any  question  you  ma)[  put  to  them. 
As  to  the  object  they  have  in  view,  they  refer 
you  to  their  addresses.''  I  shall  take  notice 
of  these  addresses  presently,  of  which  my 
learned  friend  reminas  me  that  the  counsel 
for  the  prisoner  have  taken  no  notice  what- 
ever ;  not  one  sinele  observation  has  been 
made  upon  those  addresses,  though  those  ad- 
dresses are  here  expressly  referred  to,  as  con* 
tsdning  the  objects  the  society  had  in  view. 
**  As  to  the  objects  they  have  in  view,  they 
refer  you  to  their  addresses ;  you  will  therein 
see  they  mean  to  disseminate  political  know- 
ledge, and  thereby  engage  the  judicious  part 
of  the  nation  to  demand  a  restoration  of  tneir 
rights  in  annual  parliaments.  The  members 
of  those  parliaments,  owine  their  election  to 
the  unbought  and  unbiassed  suffrage  of  every 
citizen  in  possession  of  his  reason,  and  not 
incapacitated  by  crimes,  thev  consider  the 
obtamine  such  parliaments  to  be  the  ground- 
work of  every  necessary  reform.  To  this, 
therefore,  they  steadily  adhere,  and  turn 
themselves  neither  to  the  right,  nor  to  the 
left,  to  follow  any  other  plan  whatever.  The 
rules  and  orders  of  their  society  being  so 
plain  and  easy,  that  if  they  can  get  a  majo- 
rity of  the  nation  to  act  as  they  do,  the  pro- 
posed reform  will  effect  itself.  They  look 
upon  the  trifling  differences  that  may  have 
arisen  between  the  several  societies  to  be  of 
very  little  consequence,  and  think  they  will 
subside  without  any  ways  injuring  the' cause.** 
Those  trifling  differences  consisted,  as  stated 
to  them  by  the  Norwich  Society,  in  the  ques- 
tion, whether  the  societies  meant  to  rest  sa- 
tisfied with  the  duke  of  Richmond's  plan 
only ;  or,  as  the  Friends  of  the  People  pro- 
posed, stilt  less  violent  measures  \  or  whether 
It  was  their  private  design  to  rip  up  monarchy 
by  the  roots,  and  place  democracy  in  its 
stead.  These  are  the  trifling  differences; 
and  I  observe  that  this  word  trying  is  put  in 
the  place  of  the  word  little.  It,  tiierefore, 
was  not  a  word  that  was  oot  considered. 
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They  proceed,  gentlemen,  to  say,  "  they 
think  it  a  matter  of  snuill  importance  what, 
ever  name  you  choose  to  adopt  ^  they  advise 
you  to  folk>w  their  plan,  and  divide  yourselves 
into  small  societies,  each  of  which  to  choose  a 
delegate ;  the  delegates  when  met  to  form  the 
committee,  and  transact  the  business  of  the 
society ;  afterwards  let  each  delegate  report 
to  his  division  the  business  so  done,  let  nira 
admit  fresh  members,  communicate  fresh  in- 
telhgence,  promote  and  encourage  political 
discussion,  or  read  to  you  such  books  as  may 
conve;^  the  instruction  your  weaker  members 
stand  in  need  of."  Weak  brethren,  you  will 
recollect  is  a  term  that  was  very  much  in  use 
at  one  time;  it  meant  a  person  that  was  not 
risen  to  that  height  of  enthusiasm  which  was 
necessary  for  what  was  tiien  called  the  good 
cause — **  but  above  all,"  and  then  the  word 
**  Gentlemen}*  is  struck  out — **  but  above  all 
be  careful  to  preserve  peace  and  good  order 
among  you;  let  no  dispute  be  carried  to  ex- 
cess." And  here  come  the  words  which  show 
the  meaning  of  the  whole  of  this  letter^The 
ouestion  put  to  them  was,  whether  it  was 
tneir  private  design  to  rip  up  monarchy  by 
the  roots,  and  place  democracy  in  its  stead: 
see  what  answer  they  eive  to  that.  Instead 
of  expressing  their  indignation  at  such  an 
idea :  instead  of  saying,  now  could  you  ima- 
gine that  such  was  pur  intention :  how  could 
you  conceive  that  we  had  ever  thought  of 
destroying  that  which  is  so  essential  to  the 
established  constitution  of  this  country,  which 
is  indeed  the  verv  essence  of  its  government ; 
the  essence  of  the  government  of  4his  coun- 
try being  that  it  is  a  monarchy;  a  limited 
monarchy;  the  great  use  of  that  monarchy 
being  that  it  reduces  action  to  a  single  poin^ 
it  suppresses  ambition,  it  contains  every  thing 
within  a  just  prerogative,  and  it  gives  us  this 
boast,  that  we  nevec  need  fear  a  Robespierre, 
or  any  dictator,  because  we  have  a  king;  be- 
cause we  have  a  person  at  the  head  of  all,  to 
whose  situation  no  person  can  aspire,  but 
whose  powers  are  so  limited  by  known  and 
bounded  prerogatives,  that  he  cannot  pass 
beyond  them  without  exciting  tiie  jealousy  of 
allf 

Gentlemen,  the  answer  is  very  curious  ;  it 
is — **  Let  no  dispute  be  carried  to  excess; 
leave  monarchy,  democracy,  and  even  religion 
entirely  aside ;  never  dispute  on  these  topics." 
What !  never  dispute  on  the  topics  of^  mo- 
narchy and  democracy !  on  the  propriety  of 
establishing  the  one  or  the  other  as  the  go- 
vermnent  of  a  country,  when  persons  were 
considering  what  ought  to  be  tne  reform  to 
be  created  in  the  government  of  the  country ! 
''  Let  your  endeavours  go  to  increase  the 
number  of  those  who  wish  for  a  full  and  equal 
representation  of  the  people,  and  leave  to  a 
parliament  so  chosen  to  form  plans  for 
remedying  the  existing  abuses.  Should  they 
then  not  answer  your  expectations,  at  the 
year's  end,  you  may  choose  others  in  their 
stead.'' 
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Now,  Gentlemen,  this  letter  which  chooses 
to  leave  monarchy  and  democracy  entirely 
alone,  in  effect  states  a  plan  of  clear  and  pure 
democracy;  for  it  savs — **  let  your  endea- 
vours go  to  increase  the  number  of  those  who 
wish  for  a  full  and  equal  representation  of 
the  peojile,  and  leave  to  a  parliament  so  chosen^' 
— that  is  an  entire  parUamtnt^  so  chosen  by  a 
full  and  equal  representation  of  the  people — 
an  elective  senate  -for  it  can  mean  nothing 
else — "  to  form  plans  for  remedying  the  exist- 
ing abuses.  Should  they  then  not  answer 
your  expectations,  at  the  year's  end  you  may 
choose  others  in  their  stead/'— This  is  not  too 
strong  a  comment  which  I  have  made  upon 
the  words,  "  those  who  wbh  for  a  full  and 
equal  representation  of  the  people,"  and 
^'  leave  to  a  parliament  so  chosen  ;'*  because 
if  you  will  look  at  the  address  of  the  London 
Corresponding  Society,  of  tiie  ©th  of  August 
J  792,  they  speak  in  clear,  plain,  and  unequi- 
vocal language  of  a  parliament  so  chosen,  as 
that  which  is  to  accomplish  -all  their  purposes. 
When  they  referred  therefore  in  this  letter  to 
tlieir  addresses — when  in  this  letter  they  in- 
serted this  passage,  the  same  idea  pressed 
upon  their  minds — namely,  that  by  a  full  and 
equal  representation  of  the  people,  they  meant 
a  parliament  chosen  as  they  there  state,  they 
meant  a  parliament  wholly  elective,  excluding 
a  House  of  Lords,  and  you  will  observe,  that 
in  this  address  of  the  6lh  of  August  1799, 
they  describe  it  accordingly  as  the  people's 
parliament.  After  taking  notice  of  some 
things  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  observe 
upon  presently,  they  say  ^  numerous  other 
reforms  will  undoubtedly  take  place  even  in 
the  first  session  of  a  parliament  so  elected''— 
that  is  of  tlie  whole  parliament  so  elected— 
''depending  only  upon  their  electors,  undi- 
vided  by  faction,  uncomipted  by  the  minister, 
and  uninfluenced  but  by  the  public  good.'' 

Gentlemen,  if  their  views  went  simply  to 
the  representation  of  the  people,  in  the  Com- 
mons House  of  Parliament,  in  what  sense 
could  they  possibly  have  used  these  words  ? 
One  paper  reflects  upon  the  other;  it  is  clear 
and  Dlam,  that  that  only,  which  I  have  stated, 
could  have  been  their  intent.  The  letter  pro- 
ceeds, "  To  preserve  peace  and  ^ood  order 
among  you,  Jet  no  dispute  be  carried  to  ex- 
cess. Leave  monarchy,  democracy,  and  even 
religion'  entirely  aside*  Never  dispute  on 
these  topics." 

Geullemen,  you  have  been  told  that  the 
prisoner  never  talked  of  the  abolition  of 
monarchy— never  Ulked  of  the  abolition  of 
the  peerage— of  the  establishment  of  demo- 
cracy—but all  his  language  was  only  of  the 
duke  of  Richmond's  plahl— Grant  that  it  was 
so;  what  does  it  prove,  but  that  he  observed 
the  iesbon  which  he  taueht  to  others,  and 
which  perhaps  this  very  Tetter  might  teach 
him  the  necessity  of  observing — "  to  leave 
monarchy,  democracy,  and  even  religion 
entu-clv  aside,  never  to  dispute  on  these  topics, 
but  U>  let  his  endeavours  go  only  to  encreasing 
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the  number  of  those  who  wished  for  a  fiill 
and  equal  representation  of  the  people,"  ac- 
cording to  the  sense  in  which  he  used  those 
words;  and  "  leaving  to  a  parliament  so  con- 
stituted, to  accomplish  eveiy  object  that  he 
wished  ?" 

The  letter  proceeds — *^  The  committee  ofier 
you  every  assistance  in  their  power,  but 
request  that  your  questions  may  relate  chiefly 
to  the  methods  of  obtuning  a  reform  in  par- 
liament." Still  observing  the  same  sort  of 
conduct;  do  not  put  to  us  any  such  awkward 
questions,  as  whether  we  mean  to  be  content 
with  the  duke  of  Richmond's  plan  only,  or 
whether  it  is  our  private  design  to  rip  up 
monarchy  by  the  roots,  and  pkSe  democracy 
in  its  stead — those  are  awkward  questions ; 
we  don't  like  to  write  answers  to  such  ques* 
tions,  but  request  your  questions  may  relate 
chiefly  to  the  methods  oi  obtaining  a  reform 
in  parliament.  The  letter  concludes, "  Like 
yourselves  we  are  friends  to  peace,  notanarchy, 
and  well  wishers  to  the  Rights  of  Man,  yet. 
not  so  sanguine  in  our  expectations,  as  to 
imagine  those  rights  will  be  restored  by  the 
spontaneous  consent  of  those  who  have  so 
long  deprived  mankind  of  them." 

Gentlemen,  you  will  observe  that  the  letter 
from  the  Norwich  Society,  to  which  this  letter 
is  an  answer,  concludes — **  I  shall  say  no 
more  at  present,  but  remain  a  friend  to  peace, 
not  to  anarchy,  a  well  wisher  to  the  Rishts  of 
Man,  when  obtained  by  consent."  The  an- 
swer to  it  says,  **  The  London  Corresponding 
Society,  are  also  friends  to  peace,  not  to 
anarchy,  and  well  wishers  to  the  Rights  of 
Man,  yet  not  so  sanguine  in  their  expecta^ 
tions,  as  to  imagine  those  rights  will  be 
restored  by  the  spontaneous  consent  of  those 
who  have  so  long  deprived  mankind  of  them.'' 
Thus  thej  expressly  declare  that  their  views 
are  not  of  the  peaceable  description  of  those 
of  the  Norwich  Society ;  that  they  look  to  a 
degree,  at  least,  of  force ;  to  taking  the  go- 
vernment of  the  country,  from  those  to  whom 
it  has  been  intrusted,  against  their  consent; 
and  to  taking  it  by  such  means  as  they  them- 
selves shall  provide  for  the  purpose. 

Gentlemen,  this,  and  numberless  other 
letters  of  the  same  description,  which  I  might 
observe  upon,  clearly  and  distinctly,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  show  the  principles,  tlie  views, 
and  the  intentions  of  the  persons  who  are  en- 
gaged in  this  transaction ;  and  the  means  by 
which  they  meant  finally  to  accomplish  those 
intentions — I  think  that  we  may  fairly  judee 
of  the  views  and  intentions,  and  even  of  the 
principles  of  a  man,  not  only  hy  what  he  tiim- 
sclf  declares,  but  by  the  pnnciples  of  the 
company  he  keeps;  by  the  princinles  of  those 
whose  character,  and  whose  acts  he  approves 
—by  the  principles  of  his  publications. — ^If  \ 
am  told  I  am  not  to  judge  of  men  by  their 
opinions  but  by  theur  actions,  I  answer,  I 
must  frequently  judge  of  the  object  of  their 
actions  by  their  opinions. 

Suppose  the  Roman  Catholics,  ia  the  reign 
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of  king  WilliaiDyhad  set  about  a  reform  of 
religion^  and  for  that  purpose  had  attempted 
to  assemble  a  convention^  to  act  as  a  conven- 
tion of  the  people,  for  the  reform  of  religion. 
Could  you  have  had  a  doubt  what  sort  of  a 
reform  they  meant  to  e£kct?  Could  you  have 
had  a  doubt  that  they  meant  to  establish 
Popery  ?  Would  a  doubt  of  it  have  existed  in 
the  mmd  of  any  man  ?  And  one  great  reason 
why  you  could  not  have  had  a  doubt  of  it, 
would  be,  the  intolerant  principles  of  Popery 
— though  perhaps  not  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  for  I  know  they  make  a  great  dis- 
tinction, and  a  distinction  in  some  degree  well 
founded,  between  Papists  and  Roman  Catho- 
lics ;  but  the  great  majority  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics in  Ensland,  at  least  in  former  times,  were 
Papists,  if  they  are  not  so  now. 

Gentlemen,  when  we  advert  to  the  papers 
which  have  been  laid  before  you,  we  must 
observe  the  same  spirit  of  intolerance  in  these 
societies.  The  French  at  this  moment  are  as 
intolerant  in  their  political  principles  as  the 
Papists  ever  were  in  their  religious  princi- 
ples. They  will  not  endure  any  other  sort  of  go- 
vernment to  exist  in  the  world,  but  their  own 
form  of  government,  because  they  say  that 
the  government  which  the  light  of  reason  dis- 
covers to  man,  ought  to  prevail  all  over  the 
world,  and  thererore  they  are  in  conscience 
bound  to  promote  it.  Thus  the^r  hold  the 
same  obligation  upon  conscience  in  matters 
of  politics,  as  the  Papists  deemed  binding 
upon  conscience  in  matters  of  religion,  ai)d 
wbich  men  hold  to  be  binding  in  matters  of 
religion,  because  they  think  they  ought  to  en- 
deavour to  prevail  upon  other  men  to  take  those 
means  for  their  final  happiness,  which  they 
themselves  think  the  rignt  means.  This  is  a 
natural  impression  upon  the  mind  of  man ; 
but  applying  that  principle  to  government  is 
perfectly  new,  and  dangerous  to  the  highest 
degree ;  as  it  tends  to  the  unsettling  of  every 
state  whatever,  because  no  two  persons  will 
agree  upon  the  question,  which  is  the  most 
proper  lorm  of  government?  No  two  persons 
perhaps  ever  perfectly  agreed  upon  the  sub- 
ject— and  if  persons  lay  down  certain  princi- 
ples, and  act  upon  the  persuasion,  that  those 
principles  are  so  clearly  the  result  of  the  light 
of  reason,  that  they  ought  to  be  established 
throughout  the  world,  and  that  it  is  highly 
meritorious  to  establish  them  throughout  the 
world,  they  act  upon  a  principle  of  intolerance 
which  is  Just  as  great,  and  just  as  dangerous 
as  that  ot  the  Papists. 

If  therefore  men,  who  in  the.  years  1793, 
and  1794,  professed  to  consider  no  govern- 
ment as  lawful,  but  that  wh^ch  is  established 
on  what  they  call  the  indefeasible  Rights  of 
Man,  as  taught  by  the  French,  by  Pame,  and 
by  Barlow;  and  who  professed  to  admire 
every  thing  done  in  France— the  extermina- 
tion of  treacherous  royalty,  aud  all  hereditary 
distinction,  and  the  confiscation  of  property ; 
if  such  men  show  a  desire  to  fraternize  with 
persons  of  the  same  disposition;  if  such  men 


proceed  to  declare  their  intention  to  refiirm 
the  government  of  Great  Britain,  and  take 
steps  for  that  purpose;  and  especially  if  the 
steps  they  take  are,  endeavourinjg  to  assemble 
a  convention,  which  should  act  m  the  charac* 
ter  of  a  convention  of  the  people,  can  any 
thing  but  the  destruction  of  the  British  go- 
vernment be  their  end  ?  Is  it  possible  to  ima- 
gine, that  they  had  any  other  object?  For  if 
they  should  once  have  it  in  their  power  to  ef- 
fect any  reform,  can  they,  upon  their  own 
principles  stop  short  of  that  reform,  whscli 
they  declare  can  alone  constitute  a  lawful  go- 
vernment ?  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things 
gentlemen.  If|men  once  get  the  power  to 
make  a  reform,  aud  lay  it  down  as  a  principle 
that  the  only  just  rule  in  forming  a  government, 
is  establishing  the  indefeasible  and  imprer 
scriptible  Rights  of  Man,  with  all  their  con- 
sequences, Uie  necessary  result  is,  that  the 
moment  they  have  the  power  in  their  hands, 
they  will  do  the  whole.  It  is  impossible  to 
doubt  it. 

But  it  is  not  simply  opinions,  which  the 
prisoner,  and  those  who  were  combined  with 
him  have  declared.  They  are  not  simply  opi- 
nions; they  are  resolutions — resolutions  to 
act  upon  opinions.  The  societies,  by  their 
addresses  to  the  French  Convention,  have  de- 
clared, not  only  their  opinion  that  the  govern- 
ment of  this  country  ought  to  be  republican 
— not  only  their  n;»A  to  make  the  government 
of  this  country  republican — ^but  a  raolution  to 
take  measures  to  effect  it.  They  ruolve  to 
make  the  government  of  this  country  repub- 
lican— and  having  so  done,  they  in  effect  de- 
clare, that  they  have  entered  into  a  complete 
conspiracy  against  the  government  or  the 
country.  For  when  men  entertain  opinions  ; 
when  these  opinions  are  followed  by  a  wish 
to  carry  them  into  effect,  and  a  resolution  to 
attempt  to  accomplish  that  wish,  they  form  a 
conspiracy  to  do  what  they  so  wish  to  be  done. 
I  do  not  know  what  b  a  conspiracy,  if  that  is 
not  one.  And  these  men  have  declared,  not 
onlv  that  such  are  their  opinions,  that  such 
is  their  wish,  that  such  is  their  resolution,  but 
they  have  declared  how  they  mean  to  accom- 
plish that  resolution ;  namdy,  by  means  of  a 
convention  of  the  people;  and  to  establish 
within  this  country,  that  sort  of  govemmeni 
which  would  enable  the  French  National 
Convention  to  address  a  National  Convention 
in  England,  not  as  a  constituent  assembly, 
simply,  but  as  the  governing  power  of  this 
country. 

Gentlemen,  this  has  been  the  construction 
which  has  been  put  upon  acts  combined  with 
opinions  in  other  cases.  What  was  the  case 
of  Crohagan,  which  was  mentioned  l^  one  of 
my  learned  friends  ?  A  man  declared  his  opi- 
nion that  the  king  ought  to  be  killed ;  he  de- 
clared his  wish  to  effect  it ;  he  declared  his 
resolution  to  effect  it,  if  he  could  come  at  the 
king.  This  he  declared  in  Spain ;  and  having 
done  so,  he  came  to  Enjland.  .  What  was  the 
interpretation  which  a  jury  put  upon  all  this  T 
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ThathecametoEbghod  for  the  porpose  of 
effeetiBg  that  resolution  which  he  had  pre- 
vknuij  made ;  namely,  a  reaolntion  to  kill 
the  kmg  if  he  could  come  at  him;  and  I 
never  heard  the  proprietj  of  that  decision  of 
thejuiy^in  any  degree  reprobated;  on  the 
cootrarjr,  it  is  always  stated  as  an  illustration 
of  a  pnnciple.  But  if  he  had  declared,  not 
only,  that  be  had  formed  the  resolution  to  kill 
the  King,  but  that  he  intended  lo  do  it  by  a 
particular  instrument,  and  if  he  afterwaids 
had  provided  that  very  instrument,  how 
stronglv  would  the  providing  that  instrument 
have  declared  his  pmpose,  and  especially  if 
the  instrument  was  of  a  particular  construc- 
tion, and  such  as  is  not  orainarily  used  T  You 
would  say,  immediately,  there  could  not  be  a 
possibility  of  doubt  of  his  purpose. 
^  Now  let  us  see  how  this  Corresponding  So- 
ciety, and  those  who  leagued  with  them— -I 
mean  always  the  leading  members — proceed- 
ed to  cany  into  execution,  that  purpose  which 
it  seems  to  me  they  had  clearly  ana  expressly 
demonstrated  in  these  addresses  to  the  Na- 
tional Convention  of  France,  and  in  the  ad- 
dresses of  the  London  Corresponding  Society, 
to  the  people  of  England,  which  I  shall  pre- 
sently mention,  and  in  the  letters  which  I 
have  observed  upon. 

Gentlemen,  tnis  is  necessarily  a  deduction 
of  some  length-^but  why  is  it  so  ?  because  in 
tlie  nature  of  the  thing,  a  resolution  of  this 
kind  could  not  be  carried  into  effect  in  a  mo- 
ment The  only  means  by  which  it  could  be 
effected  was,  by  nnsine;  up  a  strong  party  in 
thb  country  to  assist  the  conspirators  in  ope- 
rating the  completion  of  their  intent  The 
Bevolution  which  has  taken  place  in  France, 
proceeded  from  very  small  beginnings,  to  the 
neight  at  which  it  has  arrive(L  If  we  trace  it 
fh>m  its  sooree,  we  shall  find  so  much  simi- 
larity between  what  has  happened  there,  and 
the  natnre  of  the  attempt  made  in  this  coun- 
try, so  far  as  they  have  gone,  that  I  think  we 
thall  perceive  that  the  difference  in  the  events 
has  arisen  from  difference  in  circumstances. 
The  ancient  government  of  France  had  be- 
come so  odious  to  all  ranks  of  the  people,  that 
the  opinion  of  the  people,  by  which  alone  a 
9>vemment  can  be  supported,  foiling  all  at 
once,  the  whole  fisbric  fell  together,  almost 
withoof  a  struggle;  and  it  was  obvious  to 
every  one,  that  the  meeting  of  the  states-ge- 
neral, ib  the  year  1789,  must  produce  a  total 
chtfige  in  the  government  of  the  country  for 
this  plain  reason,  that  the  opinions  of  a  vast 
maj<ffity  of  the  people  were  chanjged,  with 
respect  to  the  propriety  of  their  existing  go- 
vernment; ana  whenever  that  shall  be  the 
case  in  any  country,  the  government  of  that 
country  cannot  stand.  The  government  of 
Great  Britain,  on  the  contrary,  nas  long  been 
the  object  of  affection.  We  are  in  the  halMt 
of  consideriBg,  that  it  has  produced,  dmrins  a 
long  coarse  of  years,  met  public  ^Dod,  we 
view  it  with  all  its  fiiuhs,  with  all  its  imper- 
fections ;  but  in  the  result,  wishing,  as  aU  of 


us  may  honestlv  and  probably  do  wish,  logive 
it  as  much  ot  perfection  as  we  can ;   and 
though  we  are  sorry  lo  see  many  of  tiie 
abuses  which  prevail  in  it,  yet  we  view  it  withi 
a  sreat  degree  of  attachment,  andofrevereoce« 
We  may  be  told,  perhaps,  gentlemen,  and 
so  we  have  been  told  by  writers  upon  this 
subject,  that  all  this  is  prejudice— prejudice  ! 
Gentlemen !    What  are  the  opinions  that  we 
form  upon  the  greatest  number  of  subjects, 
but  such  as  may  be  deemed  prejudices?   Is 
the  mind  of  any  man  capable  of  meeting,  in 
all  its  extent,  upon  eveiy  thing  which  conies 
before  its  view.    We  are  obliged,  necessarily, 
to  take  a  great  deal  from  the  instruction  of 
others ;  and  that  alone  makes  the  important 
difference  between  men  of  education,  and 
men  of  no  education.    For  education  is,  in  a 
great  degree,  the  instUling  what,  in  this  point 
of  view,  may  be  considered  as  prejudices  into 
the  minds  of  men.    It  is  giving  them  the 
benefit  of  the  opinions  of  others ;  teaching 
them,  in  earlv  hfe,  to  rest  satisfied  with  the 
deductions  which  have  brought  the  minds  of 
other  men  to  certain  points ;  to  take  them  as 
data,  as  principles,  upon  which  they  will  pro* 
ceed  to  reason,  and  to  act,  in  their  future  life. 
Men  of  great  leisure,  who  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  contemplating  subjects  with  moremi>* 
nuteness,  who  are  not  engaged  in  business 
which  ^y  way  distracts  their  attention,  may 
speculate  upon  various  subjects,  which  the 
generality  of  men,  in  the  busy  world,  cannot 
possibly  find  leisure  to  contemplate,  whatever 
their  situation  in  life  may  be.    And  a  great 
majority  of  the  people  in  every  country,  let 
the  nature  of  its  eovemment  be  what  it  mav^ 
must  necessarilv  De  so  much  employed  in  ob- 
taining the  oroinary  comforts  of  life,  that  it 
is  impossible  for  them  to  employ  their  minds 
upon  many  subjects,  with  any  very  good  e^ 
feet    This  sort  of  prejudice  it  is  that  infliH 
ences  the  minds  of  the  generality  of  the  peo- 
ple, with  respect  to  the  government  of  this 
country. — It  possesses  their  good  opinion. — 
Why }   Because  they  have  been  taught  to 
think  it  ouzht  to  possess  their  good  opinion  ; 
because  it  nas  been  handed  down  to  them 
by  their  forefiithers:  that  it  has,  for  a  great 
course  of  years,  proaucod  a  neater  portion  of 
happiness  to  the  people  of  tne  country,  than 
has  been  generally  enjoyed  under  the  goveriK 
ment  of  other  countries. — ^Why  it  has  done 
so,  very  few  men  have  the  leisure,  very  few 
men  have  the  abilitv,  to  inquire.     Perhaps 
no  man  is  capable  of  viewing  it,  in  all  its  ex* 
tent,  and  all  its  consequences ;  seeing  all  the 
minute  parts  of  it,^  how  they  depend  one 
Upon  the  other,  and  how  the  movmg  or  aU 
tering  of  any  particular  pert  may  effect,  in  its 
consequences,  the  whole.    But  we  know  that 
the  result  of  the  whole,  combined,  in  principle 
and  practice,  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  good,  and 
therefore  we  are  attached  to  it    This,  gen-> 
tlemen,  is  unquestionaMv  a  degree  of  preju- 
dice ;  but  it  is  that  sort  of  prejuaioe  by  which 
eveiy  government  is  supported,  and  by  which 
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alone  a  government  can  be  supportedr-the 
prejudiceof  public  opinion— and  the  first  at- 
tempt to  destroy  a  govemmept  must  necea- 
sarily  be,  to  destroy  that  prejudice  of  public 
opinion  in  its  favour,  which  is  its  support. 
The  first  operation  of  those  who  conspired 
the  destruction  of  the  ancient  government  of 
France,  was  unquestionably  to  destroy  it  in 
the  public  opinion;  and  that  was  completely 
effected  before  the  meetine  of  the  states-ge- 
neral, in  1789.  Having  done  this,  they  &d 
removed  every  thing  which  supoorted  the  go- 
Tcmment,  ajid  it  necessarily  fell. 

Gentlemen,  those  who  nave  imitated  the 
proceedings  of  the  French,  in  this  country ; — 
and  imitators,  I  call  them,  not  because  they 
make  use  of  such  a'  word  as  convention ; — 
imitators,  I  call  them,  not  because  they  talk 
of  organizing,  and  aopoint  committees,  for 
various  purposes,  such  as  are  made  use  of  in 
the  French  Assembly,  but  because  they  have 
proceeded  directly  upon  the  plan  which  has 
succeeded  in  France,  in  overturning  the  estap 
blisbed  government;  they  have  proceeded 
upon  the  plan,  which  not  only  destroyed  the 
government  which  existed  previous  to  the 
year  1789,  but  which  has  also  destroyed  that 
constitution  established  in  1791,  which  was  the 
most  popular  constitution,  in  its  form,  that 
ever  was  established  in  any  country,  with  a 
king  at  the  head,,  and  indeed  more  popular 
than  any  constitution  that  ever  was  establish- 
ed in  any  aounitry  whatever.  For  the  king  of 
the  French,  as  he  was  called,  under  that  con- 
stitution, had,  in  effect,  very  little  authority, 
except  that  most  extravagant  revenues  un« 
questk>nably  were  assign^  him,  and  some 
particular  prerogatives  were  ziven  him,  which 
probably  were  intended,  by  those  who  framed 
the  constitution,  to  enable  him  to  assume, 
ag^,  a  certiun  degree  of  power,  which  they 
might  conceive  to  oe  necessary  for  keeping 
the  whole  together,  and  preventing  the  mass 
from  tumbling  to  pieces. 

Gentlemen,  Mr.  Paine  was  fully  aware  of 
the  effect  of  all  this.  He  tells  you,  in  his 
great  affection  fior  this  country^  that,  during 
the  American  war.  he  had  it  in  contempli^ 
tion,  having  transferred  allhislovefor  his  na- 
tive country  to  America,  and  declared  himself 
a  citizen  ot  the  world ; — an  expression  which 
tends  to  destroy  all  those  attachments  which 
unite  us  together ; — ^a  man  who  becomes  what 
he  calls  a  citizen  of  the  world,  becomes,  in  a 
certain  degree,  an  enemy  to  his  own  country, 
acting  contrary  to  all  those  natural  attach- 
ments which  unite  us  to  the  societv  in  which 
we  have  been  educated,  and  whicn  have  hi- 
therto been  conceived  as  the  best  affections 
of  man,  and  which  the  principles  of  these 
men  lead  directly  to  destroy. — ^Mr>  Paine  sa^s, 
he  had  conceived  the  idea  of  coming  into  this, 
country,  during  the  American  war»  keeping 
auiet  tiU  he  could,  publish  a  book,  which  he 
thought  would  have  had  the  effect  of  over- 
tummg  the  government  of  this  country. 
This  &'  mentions  in  a  note,  which  shows 
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wfaatwa8.inhismind^theconscquenceof  t- 
lacking  the  public  opinion  upon  the  govera« 
ment  of  a  country.  He  opens  the  introduo* 
tion  to  the  Second  Part  of  the  Rights  of  Man. 
with  observing,  that,  what  Archimedes  said 
of  the  mechanical  powers  may  be  applied  to 
reason  and  liberty :  **  Had  wea  place  tostand 
upon,  we  might  raise  the  world."  He  con^ 
ceived,  that  the  propagation  of  his  principles 
was  that  standing  piaoe,  bv  means  of  which 
he  hoped  to  raise  tne  world. 

Gentlemen,  you  will  observe,  that  an  im* 
pression  was  made  on  the  minds  of  all  thesa 
men,  that  what  had  passed  in  France,  in  tho 
courseof  the  years  1789, 1790,  and  1791,  was 
a  prelude  only  to  that  which  afterwards  wmild 
follow,  long  before  the  10th  of  August,  1799  ; 
and  that  the  10th  of  August,  1793,  was  tha 
glorious  victory  which  completed  their  tri- 
umph. They  conudered  the  world  as  in  » 
course  of  revolutions;  and,  in  the  pfanse 
of  Mr*  Paine,  that  revolutions'  were  the  oidev 
of  the  day.  The  impression  upon  the  miada 
of  these  men,  that  the  vrorld  waa  in  a  course 
of  revolutions,  and  that  revolutions  were  the 
order  of  the  day,  appears  throughout  almost 
all  their  papers.  You  will  find,  upon  exaoii« 
nation,  that  they  considered  a  revolution  at 
inevitable ;  as  that  to  which  the  nation  must 
finally  come.  They  have  been  likewise  taught 
that  the  danger  to  which  alone  this  sort  of 
revolutionary  principle  was  liable  (fiar  so 
Paine  teaches  them),  was,  the  revolutioiir 
beinff  attempted,  before  the  principles  upoft 
which  xevolutbns  ought  to  proceed,  and  the 
advantages  to  result  firom  them,  were  8u& 
ciendy  seen  and  understood.  Therefore,  ttta 
object  ofthe  works  of  Mr.  Paine,  Mn  Banow, 
and  other  publications  of  that  descriptioo^ 
was,  to  show  to  the  people  of  this  countiy,  the 
principles  upon  which  revolutions  ought  to 
proceed,  and  the  advantages  to  result  firaoi 
them,  in.  order  that  these Hbeixig  sufficiently 
seen  and  understood,  the  rest  might  follow. 

Gentlemen,  for  this  purpose  a  variety,  of 
pamphlets  have  been  published,  which  have 
been  observed  upon  to  you.  These  pam- 
phlets have  clearly  and  unquestionably  for 
their  object,  to  destroy  the  opmion  which  the 
people  generally  have  of  the  excellence  of  the 
British  constitution,  in  all  its  parts,  but  more' 
especially  in  those  two  paits  which  the 
counsel  for  the  prisoner  have  said,  it  was  the 
object  of  the  prisoner  to  retain.  For  Uiese 
books  consider  a  House  of  Commons  as  a 
thing  tolerable  only  in  Comparison  with  a 
House  of  Lords;  and  a  monarchv  th^  con- 
sider as  utterly  destructive  of  all  principle. 
That  there  is  something  like  principle  m  a 
House  of  Commonsi  but  nothing  like  it  in  Uie 
other  two. 

Oentlem<m»  if  the  persons  who  were  en- 
gaged in  this  dkl  not.  mean  to  destroy  this 
goveroment,  why  should  they  endeavour  to 
deaUoy  the  public  opinion  with  respect  toiU 
If  they  meant  to  rubmi  it,  why  shoirfd  they 
declare  that  no  constitution  existed?    Uow' 
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could  they  refonn  that  which  did  not  eiist?  I 
The  very  declaration  that  there  was  no  lawful  | 
constitinioa  existing  in  the  country,  was  ade- ' 
daration,  that  whatever  they  might  like  in 
the  present  constitution,  they  meant  to  adopt 
as  fttrt  of  a  new  estahlishment,  and  not  as 
part  of  the  old  establishment 

Gentlemen,  the  ease  with  which  men  are 
mduced  to  imagine  that  things  are  wrong  in 
the  state,  has  often  been  observed  upon  ;  and 
it  has  been  said  by  an  ancient  and  venerable 
writer  of  our  own  country,  that  "  He  that 
goeth  about  to  persuade  a  multitude  they  are 
not  so  well  governed  as  they  ought  to  be,  shall 
never  want  attentive  and  favourable  hearers ; 
for  they  know  the  manifold  defects  to  which 
every  kind  of  regimen  is  subject ;  but  the  se- 
cret lets  and  difficulties,  which,  in  all  public 
proceedings,  are  innumerable  and  inevitable, 
they  have  not  ordinaiily  the  judgment  to  con- 
Met." — In  this  view,  all  these  pamphlets 
irere  written ;  holding  oat,  in  the  most  glar- 
ing colours,  every  thing  that  was  an  abuse  ; 
never  once  telling  the  people  that  they  ou^ht 
to  consider  what  were  the  secret  lets  and  diffi- 
culties, which,  in  all  public  proceedings,  are 
innumerable  and  inevitable,  and  which,  there- 
fore, ought  to  make  all  persons  extremely 
cautious  with  respect  even  to  the  abuses  of 
government,  because,  without  very  minutely 
attending  to  it,  they  may  not  be  aware  of 
those  secret  lets  and  difficulties  which  occa- 
sioned those  very  abuses,  and  which,  perhaps, 
are  absolutely  inevitable,  from  the  nature  of 
things ;  from  the  constitutions  of  men ;  their 
habits,  prejudices,  passions,  and  a  variety  of 
other  circumstances;  all  of  which  must  be 
considered,  when  people  consider,  not  only 
the  constitution  of  the  government,  but  the 
administration  of  that  government 

But,  for  the  purpose  of  a  systematic  attack 
upon  the  government  of  the  countiy,  it  was 
necessary  that  there  should  be  some  leader, 
some  head,  to  direct  the  whole. — OenUemen, 
what  has  been  the  wonderful  effect  of  the  so- 
cieties which  have  been  established  in  France ; 
I  mean  the  Jacobin  club,  with  its  forty-four 
thousand  affiliated  popular  societies,  which, 
for  a  great  length  of  time,  really  governed 
France,  and  kept  it  in  continual  agitation  ? — 
The  persons  who  were  employed  in  thb  coun- 
try, seem  to  me  to  have  conceived  the  idea  of 
proceeding  expressly  upon  the  same  principle. 
-—You  wul  recollect  a  letter,  which  I  cannot 
immediately  refer  to,  which  says  that  the  se- 
veral societies  ought  to  unite  together,  that 
they  mieht  act  in  unison ;  observing  that  it 
was  by  this  means,  that  in  France  they  finally 
obtained  their  end. — ^You  will  recollect  the  ' 
letter  to  which  I  refer. — In  the  most  express  ' 
terms,    it   declares,  that    these  clubs  were  • 
formed  upon  the  very  principle  of  the  Jacobin  ' 
dub,  and  all  those  affiliated  societies,  and  with  | 
the  same  view  and  intent,  to  make  the  whole  ; 
mass  co-operate  as  one  entire  body,  in  order  j 
finally  to  accomplish   the  object  of  their 
wishes.* 
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One  society,  principaUy  madeuseof  for  these 
purposes,  was  the  Society  for  Constitutional 
Information,  with  respect  to  which,  this 
observation  may  be  made : — It  was  a  society 
orietnally  consisting  of  centlemen  of  rcspeo- 
table  characters,  and  independent  principles. 
— Some  of  them,  nerhaps,  were  soured  by  dis- 
content ;  and  might  carry  their  discontent  to 
great  lengths ;  but  they  were  men  who  were 
not  likely  to  answer  the  purposes  of  tlie  per- 
sons who  are  the  objects  of  the  charge  now 
before  you.  There  were  likewise  persons 
who  got  into  this  club,  from  time  to  time,  and 
began  to  use  such  language,  and  to  conduct 
themselves  in  such  a  manner,  that,  you  will 
find,  almost  all  the  original  members  of  the 
club  deserted  it ;  and  at  last,  as  you  will  re- 
collect from  the  proceedings  of  the  society 
which  were  read  to  you,  alwut  sixteen  or  se- 
venteen persons,  appear  to  have  been  the 
whole  of  the  members  who  regularly  attended; 
frequently  only  five,  six,  or  seven  were  pre- 
sent ;  and  the  business  was  often  transacted 
with  a  great  degree  of  inattention.  There 
were  seldom  more  than  sixteen  or  seventeen 
present ;  and  if  we  advert  to  the  persons  pre- 
sent upon  the  important  transactions,  we 
shall  find  that  a  very  few  indeed,  guided  and 
directed  that  dub. — One  constant  attendant 
was  Mr.  Home  Tooke. 

You  will  easily  perceive  that  soch  a  sode^ 
as  this,  was  not  that  sort  of  sodety  which 
could  be  made  to  operate  as  a  Jacobin  club  ; 
because  a  society  of  this  description  was  not 
an  open  society,  it  could  not,  from  the  nature 
of  its  constitution,  be  made  a  popubu-  societv. 
But  people  looked  to  the  character  which  the 
Society  for  Constitutional  Information  had 
long  had  in  the  country ;  for  the  world  in  ge- 
neral did  not  know  tmit  their  old  respectable 
members  had  declined  attending  the  society. 
— Mr.  Sheridan  said,  I  think,  that  he  had  not 
attended  at  the  society  for  debt  or  ten  years. 
—As  that,  however,  was  a  uiing  not  gene- 
rally known  to  the  world,  the  proceedings  of 
the  Constitutional  Sodety,  signed  by  the  se- 
cretary, had  with  the  world  the  respectability 
of  the  names  of  all  those  persons  who  had 
been  members  of  the  society.— It  was  neces- 
sary to  keep  up  the  character  and  reputation 
of  this  sodety,  but  at  the  same  time  to  form 
another  society,  which  should  act  in  confor- 
mity to  the  pkn  which  had  been  laid ;  and 
with  this  view,  it  appears,  that  the  London 
Corresponding  Society  was  established  by  the 
prisoner,  in  conjunction  with  some  other  per- 
sons, he  taking  upon  himsdf  the  cbsracter  of 
secretary. 

The  consequence  of  this  has  been,  that  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  has  stood  as  the  clear  lesder 
m  all  these  transactions.  By  leader,  I  mean 
the  person  whose  name  appears  completdy 
forward  in  all  the  transactions,  and  he  is  in- 
volved therefore  in  all.  He  became  afterwaids, 
by  assodation,  a  member  of  the  Society  for 
Constitutional  Information. 

Gentlemcni  the  plan  and  constitution  of 
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tiii$  LoDdoD  Corresponding  Society  was  admi« 
mbly  calculated  for  the  etfect  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  have.  Its  name  imports  that  Uie 
olyccl  jof  it  was,  to  correspond  with  idl  other 
aocieties  of  the  like  description ;  and  an  im- 
portant object  of  this  society  was,  to  unitei  by 
means  of  that  correspondence,  all  the  country 
todeties  with  this  societjr  in  London,  and 
with  the  Society  for  Constitutional  Informa- 
tion; so  that  they  might  move  in  one  bond 
ef  union,  in  the  manner  recommended  by  that 
letter  which  I  have  mentioned  to  you. 

This  society  was  extremely  popular  in  its 
constitution.  Any  body  might  oe  admitted  a 
member  of  it,  of  any  description.  The  sums 
collected  from  the  members  were  very  small. 
They  were  formed  into  divisions ;  and  when 
the  members  amounted  to  a  certain  number, 
they  were  to  be  divided  again,  for  the  mirpose 
of  difiusing  their  meetings  more  generally  over 
the  whole  town.— They  were  to  have  from 
each  division  a  deleeate;  the  delegates 
formed  a  committee  of  delegates;  and  that 
committee  of  delegates  was  to  be  guided  by 
the  committee  of  correspondence;  for,  as 
their  business  was  principally  correspondence 
the  Committee  of  Correspondence  necessarily 
bad  the  management  of  almost  eveiy  thine ; 
and  that  committee  of  correspondence  finally 
became  the  Committee  of  Secrecy,  which  I 
before  observed  upon. 

This  society  have,  in  three  publications 
which  they  have  given  to  the  world,  and 
which  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  have 
not  in  any  degree  observed  upon,  declared 
their  principles  and  objects,  so  far  as  they 
thought  it  proper  and  safe  to  declare  them. 
You  will  recollect  the  manner  in  which  they 
expressed  themselves  in  the  answer  to  the 
Norwich  letter ;  and  I  must  beg  you  will  al- 
ways have  in  view  the  answer  to  that  Nor- 
wich letter. .  It  is  a  key  to  all  their  language. 
It  directs  the  Norwich  Societies  to  leave  mon- 
archy and  democracy,  and  all  disputes  upon 
that  subject  alone;  but  to  look  forward  to  one 
distinct  object — the  obtaining  a  full  and  equal 
representation  of  the  people  in  parliament, 
leaving  to  a  parliament  so  chosen,  to  carry  into 
execution  tlie  rest  of  their  views,  if  they  should 
not  be  able  immediately  to  carry  them  into 
execution.  Their  intention,  therefore,  was,  to 
keep  as  much  as  possible  out  of  their  publica- 
tions, any  thing  about  monarchy  or  demo- 
cracy ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  express  them- 
selves in  such  a  manner  as  should  convey 
completely,  to  those  who  chose  to  understand 
them,  all  that  they  meant 

The  first  address  of  the  London  Correspon-. 
ding  Society  was  dated  the  Snd  of  April,  1799,* 
but  which  the  evidence  has  clearly  shown  you, 
was  concerted  between  the  prisoner  and  some 
other  persons,  at  a  much  earlier  jieriod.  It 
begins  thus — **  Assured  that  man,  individual 
man,  may  justly  claim  liberty  as  his  birthright 
we  naturally  conclude,  that,  as  a  member  of 
society,  it  Mcomes  hb  indispensable  duty  to 
preserve  inviolate  that  liberty,  for  the  bencsfit 
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of  his  fellow  citiaens^  and  of  his  and  their  po8« 
terity. — For,  as  in  associating  he  gave  up  oer<* 
tain  of  his  rights  in  order  to  secure  the  pos- 
session of  the  remainder,  and]  voluntarily 
yielded  up  only  as  much  as  was  necessary  for 
the  eeneral  good,  so  he  may  not  barter  away 
the  liberties  of  his  posterity,  nor  desert  the 
common  cause,  by  tamely  and  suoinely  stiffer* 
ingto  be  purloined  from  the  people,  ot  Whom 
he  makes  a  part,  their  natural  and  unalienable 
rigkit  ^regiMiance  to  opnretuon^  and  cftharing^ 
in  the  gaoernment  if  their  country  ;  without 
tlie  full  and  uninterrupted  exercise  of  which 
rights,  no  man  can,  with  truth,  call  himself  or 
hiscountrv  free." 

You  will  recollect,  that,  throughout  every 
one  of  their  papers,  they  have  uniformly  de- 
clared, that  they  considered  the  existing  go- 
vernment of  this  country  as  an  usurpatioHi 
and  as  an  oppression. — when,  therefore,  they 
declare  their  right  of  resistance  to  oppression, 
they  declare  their  right  of  resistance  to  the 
existing  government,  which  thev  have  de- 
clared to  DC  an  oppression ;  and  all  their  pro- 
ceedings are  in  direct  conformity  to  that  de- 
claration.   For  the  proceedings  of  the  Scotch 
convention,  and  the  resolutions  of  the  twen- 
tieth of  January,  1794,  at  the  Globe-tavern, 
.go  upon  this  principle— the  natural  and  un- 
alienable right  of  resistance  to  oppression-*- 
So  that  they  have  only  to  call  any  act  on  the 
part  of  government  oppression,  and  then,  de- 
claring their  natural  and  unalienable  right  of 
resistance  to  oppression,  they  declare  their 
unalienable  right  to  resist  that  particular  act. 
^They  also  declare  their  unalienable  right 
of  sharing  in  }h^  gcfoemmeni  of  their  countiy 
— making  use  of  the  word  gooemmeni^  as 
will  be  found  in  all  their  publications,  instead 
of  the  expression  in  the  auke  of  Richmond's 
letter—"  sharing  in  the  choice  of  those  per- 
sons who  are  to  make  the  laws  by  which  they 
are  to  be  governed." — The  change  is  ex- 
tremely remarkable,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  key  to 
the  whole. 

Then  they  resolve  expressly, "  That  every 
individual  has  a  right  to  share  in  the  govern* 
mentofthat  society  of  which  he  is  a  mem- 
ber."— And  their  fourth  resolution  is,  ^  That 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  are  not  effectually 
represented  in  parliament,^'  not  confining 
their  resolution  to  the  House  of  Commons ; 
and  though  certainly  it  is  capable  of  that  con- 
struction, yet  that  is  not  the  natural  construc- 
tion of  the  words. Their  seventh  resolu- 
tion is — **  That  a  fair,  equal,  and  impartial 
representation  can  never  take  place  till  all 
partial  privileges  are  abolishea:"  —  whicb 
seems  a  clear  declaration  of  their  meaning.— -> 
For  their  first  resolution  is,  ^  That  every  indi- 
vidual has  a  right  to  share  in  the  govemmeni 
of  that  society  of  which  he  is  a  member,  un- 
less incapaatated ; ''  which  share  in  the 
government  they  could  not  possibly  huve, 
unless  they  had  a  voice  at  least  in  the  elec- 
tion of  the  persons  who  are  to  admioisler 
that  government.  —  They  fourthly  rclolv* 
4  K 
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^«  That  the  people  of  Great  Britain  are  nol 
effectually  represented  in  parliament'' — And 
then  they  say,  "  Tbat,  in  consequence  of  a 
partial,  unequal,  and  therefore  inadequate  re- 
presentation, together  with  the  corrupt  me- 
thod in  which  representatives  are  elected, 
oppressive  taxes,  unjust  laws,  restrictions  of 
liberty,  and  wastine  of  the  public  money, 
have  ensued/' — ^Aod,  in  their  seventh  reso- 
lution, they  say,  *'  That  a  fair,  equal,  aod  im- 
partial representation  of  the  people  in  parlia- 
ment, can  never  take  olace  uatd  all  partial 
privileges  are  aboUsdiea ;" — ^which  partinil  pri- 
vileges necessarily  iuclude  the  existence  of 
the  peerage  as  a  part  of  the  parliament. 

These  resolutions,  therefore,  when  attended 
to  and  attended  to  particularly  with  the 
comment  which  they  themselves  make 
upon  them  in  their  letters,  and  other 
proceedings^  amount  to  a  clear  resolution, 
**  That  every  individual  has  a  right  to  a 
share  in  the  government  of  the  country  ;** 
^•meaning  a  thart  in  tke  eUctiam  of  t fume  jrer- 
tam  by  whom  that  gavemmeni  Utobe  adminu" 
tertd,  kgidative  and  ejKcutive ;  and  the  fourth, 
sixth,  and  seventh  resolutions,  taken  4oge* 
ther,  clearly  show  that  they  meant  to  have  a 
wholly  elective  parliament. 

Gentlemen,  their  second  address  was  pub- 
lished on  the  S4th  of  May,  179S :  and  in  that 
address  thev  state  the  sort  of  test,  as  it  has 
been  called,  which  they  propos^  to  admi- 
luster  to  every  member,  upon  his  admission. 
Now,  the  only  ground  upon  which  tests  of 
any  kind  can  possibly  be  supported  is,  that, 
in  the  administration  of  the  government  of  a 
country,  it  is  necessary,  for  the  safety  of  that 

Svernnenty'that  the  penons  who  compose 
B  actual  administration  of  the  government, 
should  not  be  adverse  to  the  principles  upon 
which  that  government  is  formed :— That  is 
the  only  ground,  as  it  strikes  me,  upon  which 
any  test  whatever  can  be  supported.  —  0ut 
a  test  in  a  society  which  vras  to  have  for  its 
object  the  fair  discussion  of  the  principles 
of  government,  seems  the  most  extraordinary 
thing  iinaginable. — Men  are  to  enter  into  a 
society  in  which  they  are  to  detlare  what  ace 
their  principles  upon  government,  and  yet 
the  societjr  pretends  to  be  formal  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  those  principles. 

The  questions  to  be  put  to  the  noembers 
before  their  admission,  and  to  which  they  are 
to  answer  in  the  affirmative,  are,  **  First,— 
Are  you  convinced  that  the  parliamentaiy 
representation  of  this  country  is  at  present  in- 
aaemiate  and  imperfect?'' 

**  Secondly,  are  you  thoroughly  persuaded 
that  the  welfare  of  these  kingdoms  requires 
that  every  person  of  adult  years,  in  possession 
of  his  reason,  and  not  incapacitated  by  crimes, 
should  have  a  vote  for  a  member  of  parlia* 
mentr* 

^  Thirdly,  will  you  endeavow,  by  all^aj^ 
fiable  means,  to  promote  such  reformation  in 
parliament?" 

Her^  geBtlemen,  they  bind,  at  once,  all 
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their  memben  to  one  certaia  oljyecl,  aod  to 
using  aU  jvaAifiMe  means;— JMift/Sa&/c,  aa 
you  will  observe^  gentlemen,  is  a  very  burgs 
word—"  aXjuAifiabk  means  to  promote  socb 
a  reformation  in  parliamenf'^Is  it,  tiwD^ 
to  be  conceived,  that  the  persons  who  became 
members  of  this  society — ^I  mean  those  wlw 
were  the  lading  and  durecting  member*  of  it 
— meant  that  there  should  be,  in  any  conven- 
tion which  thej(  might  assemble  of  the  peo- 
ple, a  fiill  and  &ir  discussiom  of  the  sul^eci-** 
that  the  present  existing  constitution  of  the 
country,  m  all,  or  any  of  its  parts,  should  be 
tried  in  a  fiatir  deliberation— that  the  will  aad 
wishes  of  the  people  should  be  taken  upon 
the  sid>ject?— They  could  not  possiblv  mean 
any  such  thin»— they  meant  to  establish  a 
tyranny  of  their  own  clubs — they  eseant  to 
establish  these  as  assumed  and  positive  pfiD-^ 
ciples,  not  to  be  disputed — aiul  which  alone 
were  to  ^vcrn  aU  the  deliberations  of  that 
Convention  of  the  People,  as  they  call  it^ 
which  they  proposed  to  assemble. 

The  report  oi  their  committee  of  constitn* 
tion  states  exactly  the  same  resolution,  witii 
this  variation  only,  that  the  words,  ^  the  weW 
fare  of  these  AiagiosM,''  are  omitted: — Why 
tbc»e  words  were  omitted  I  tlunk  it  is  not 
very  di£Bcttlt  to  discover,  when  one  reooHecta 
that  in  one  of  the  letters  which  was  read 
from  some  society  in  the  country,  and  winch 
was  afterwards  published,  the  word  kka^iom 
was  altered  for  conntry^  in  two  dimcnt 
phwes. 

Gentiemen,  it  b  also  clear,  from  that  report 
of  the  committee  of  ooostitution,  to  ndiich  I 
have  just  referred,  that  the  persons  who 
composed  this  society,  were  fiilly  aware,  that 
the  opinions  of  a  great  mijortty  of  the  peo* 
pie  of  the  coun^  were  not  with  them. 
For  one  of  their  resoluUons  is.  that  no 
minority,  however  great,  can  jusUv  deprive 
the  minority  of  an^  part  of  their  civil 
rights.  Whenever  it  is  attempted,  the  social 
bond  is  broken,  and  the  minority  have  a  right 
to  resist" — and  this,  in  case  they  are  deprived 
of  amy  part  of  their  civil  righti.  Then  fnntle- 
men,  what  are  these  civil  rights  ?  NVliy  the 
fourth  resolutbn  is  this,  <<  The  civil  rights  of 
every  individual,  are  equality  of  voice  in  the 
makmg  of  laws,  and  in  the  choice  of  the  per* 
KMU  by  whom  thote  law*  are  to  he  adminittered,** 
There  they  have  expressly  told  you  whatth^ 
mean  by  the  right  of  every  individual  to  a 
$hare  in  the  gooemment  of  that  society  of  which 
he  is  a  member.  It  is  not  simplv  an  equality 
of  voice  in  making  laws,  but  likewise  in  lAa 
choice  of  permnu  by  whom  ihoee  lame  are  to  be 
adminittered. — Does  the  spirit  of  the  British 
constitution,  in  any  degree,  permit  the  choice 
by  the  people  of  the  persons  by  whom  the 
laws  are  to  be  administered  ?  Can  a  mofo 
clear  and  explicit  declaration  of  an  intention 
to  form  a  republic  be  made  than  this;  '^  tint 
the  civil  rights  of  everv  individual,  are  equn* 
lity  of  voice  in  the  making  ef  laws,  and  the 
choice  of  penons  by  wfam  these  kws  §m  to 
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be  administered;  that  every  perfloa  has  a 
righllo  exetciaethefte  rights,  that  no  nisuority, 
however  great,  can  justly  deprive  the  minority 
of  any  part  of  these  rights,  and  that,  where- 
ever  it  is  attempted,  the  social  bond  is  biDken, 
and  Che  minority  have  a  right  to  resist." 

I  do  not  wonder  that  my  learned  friends 
did  not  make  any  observation  upon  this  pa- 
per— It  is  impossible  to  make  any  effectual 
ofaliervation  upon  it,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
prisoner,  because  the  meaning  is  clear  and 
pkin,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt.    Here 
ore  persons  declaring  a  principle  so  wild,  that 
Ifitwereto  prevail,  it  woidd  be  impossible 
lor  any  government  to  exisl^It  has  generally 
been  conceived,  that  it  is  a  vety  strong  thing 
to  flay  that  the  majority  have  a  right  to  alter 
the  constitution  of  a  government,  at  least 
without  very  strong  necessity  for  it.    A  num« 
ber  of  people  are  assembled  in  a  country, 
whose  whole  habits,  and  connexions,   lead 
them  to  wish  to  remain  in  that  country,  and 
the^  are  assembled  upon  certain  terms  of  as* 
iociation,   which  forms  their   constitution. 
Eveiy  individual  has  a  sort  of  sacred  right  to 
the  observance  of  the  terms  of  that  associa* 
lion;   a  eight,  at  least  as  sacred  as  his  right 
to  the  property  which  he  po6sesses.--If  it  be 
his  wish  to  continue  to  live  under  that  ood* 
^titution,  it  is  injuring  him  as  materially  and 
08  essentially  to  take  away  that  constitution 
of  government,  as  to  take  away  his  property! 
Uiraoubtedljr  cases  of  necessity  may  arise,  m 
which,  that  eight  must !  be  invaded,  as  rights 
of  property,  and  every  other  right  must  be 
invaded,  in  cases  of  necessity — even  the  right 
wJuch  every  man  has  to  hts  own  life — ^you 
must  remember  the  case  which  is  commonly 
put,  of  two  men  being  upon  a  plank  in  the 
sea,  and  the  plank  proves  capable  of  supports 
ing  only  one  of  them.    It  is  said,  that  the 
stronger  would  be  justified  perhaps  in  the 
y^-*-*  I  confess,  gentlemen,  I  was  overcome 
with  the  dreadful  alternative  to  which  that 
man  roust  be  reduced — It  is  commonly  oh* 
served,  that  it  would  be  justifiable  for  the 
stronger,  in  that  situation,  to  push  the  weaker 
from  the  plank,  for  his  own  preservation. 

But,  gentlemen,  if  we  feel  so  much  when  a 
man  is  reduced  to  such  a  dreadful  situation, 
and  feel  that  nothing  but  absolute  necessity 
can  justify  the  act  which  he  does — what  can 
justify  men,  wlio  without  a  very  strong  neces* 
flity,  shall  attempt  to  disturb  the  established 
government  of  any  countrv,  in  which  any 
large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  wish  to 
•retain  the  government  so  established? — but 
what  shall  we  say  to  men  who  carry  the  prin- 
ciple to  this  leneth — not  content  with  deny- 
ing that  even  a  larse  minority  of  the  country 
<mght  not  to  alter  ue  established  government 
of  It,  against  the  consent  of  the  minority, 
without  extreme  necessity  —  but  asserting 
that  no  majority,  however  great,  can  justly 
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deprive  the  minority,  of  any  part  of  their  civil 
lights;  that  whenever  it  is  attempted,  the 
social  bond  is  broken,  and  the  minority  have 
a  right  to  resist ;  and  assuming  at  the  same 
time,  as  one  of  those  civil  rights,  the  right  of 
equalit}r  of  voice  in  the  making  of  laws,  and  in 
the  choice  of  persons  by  whom  those  laws  are 
to  be  administered  ? 

Is  not  this  a  declaration,  dear  and  plain, 
that  they  conceive  they  hove  an  unquestion^ 
able  right  to  resist  any  government  which  ia 
not  a  republican  mnemmefU^  founded  upon 
their  principles  of  universal  representation; 
and  tnat  any  other  government  is  so  unlawful 
that  they  are  not  only  not  bound  to  give  it 
support,  but  that  they  have  a  right  to  resist 
it  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  and  in  any 
manner  in  which  they  thmk  fit  to  resist  itf 
this  is  a  principle  which  teaches  rebellion 
against  every  government  not  founded  upon 
their  plan,  anci^'et  I  am  told  that  men  who 
hold  such  principles,  who  come  to  solemn  re» 
solutions  upon  them,  are  men  who  have  a 
perfect  reverence  for  the  monarchy  of  this 
country,  for  the  hereditary  peerage,  for  every 
part  of  the  government  of  the  country,  ex* 
cept  the  corrupt  representation  in  the  House 
of  Commons. 

Gentlemen,  the  address  of  thb  society  of 
the  6th  of  August,  1792,  proceeds  exactly 
upon  the  same  principles;  and  when  yoa 
consider  these  adoressesand  resolutions  in  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  constitution,  I 
think  you  eannot  have  a  doubt  in  your  own 
minds  that  every  thing  which  tends  the  othef 
way  in  any  part  of  their  publications,  is  what 
the  attorney-general  represented  it  to  be,  a 
mere  veil  to  cover  their  designs ;  but  so  thin^ 
so  thread-bare,  and  so  tattered,  that  the  na- 
ked limb  is  starting  oi^t  every  moment.  This 
address  of  the  6th  of  August  1799,  begins 
with  those  lines  from  Thomson  which  my 
learned  friend  read  so  well.  Who  will  dis« 
pute  any  one  principle  which  it  contains? 
and  yet,  if  passages  are  to  be  taken  from 
books,  and  applied  to  such  purposes,  the  best 
books  mav  be  perverted  to  the  worst  of  pup< 
poses.  No  book  has  been  more  perverted  to 
bad  purposes  than  the  bible* 

This  address  of  the  Corresponding  Society 
to  the  inhabitants  uf  Great  Britain,  on  the 
subject  of  a  parliamentary  reform,  b^na 
thus — **^  Uninfluenced  by  party  pique,  or  sel- 
fish motives,  no  ways  anrigbted  at  the  frowns 
'  of  power — not  in  the  leaUamedbtf.  the  evidently 
'  hottiU  preparatitnu  of  u  much  alarmed  aruii^ 
'  cracky — Here  conveying,  for  the  first  time« 
!  that  idea  which  you  afWrwards  see  developed 
I  with  so  much  success,  and  which  was  to  end 
I  in  arming  their  own  party — vou  will  observe 
tha  idea  is  here  completely  developed — ^'  not 
in  the  least  awed  by  the  hottile  preparations  of 
a  nnich  alarmed  aristocracy — we,  the  Londoo 
Correspondins  Society,  united  with  a  view  of 
obtaining  a  thorough  parliamentary  reformt 
anxiously  demand  your  serious  and  most  col* 
kded  attention,  to  the  piesent  ntioled  state 
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•f  the  Britbh  government.  We  entreat  you 
to  examine  coolly,  and  impartially,  the  nume- 
rous abuses  that  prevail  therein,  their  des- 
tructive consequences  on  the  noor,  and  their 
evil  tendency  ota  all :  as  also  tne  rapidity  with 
which  these  abuses  increase  both  m  number 
and  magnitude." 

Gentlemen,  I  think  you  will  observe,  that 
in  all  the  addresses,  and  in  all  the  papers  of 
these  societies,  there  has  been  a  ^reat  attempt 
to  excite  the  poor  to  be  of  their  side ;  to  inte- 
rest the  poor  m  their  favour,  and  to  represent 
the  poor  as  the  great  objects  of  their  attention; 
to  hold  out,  that  their  wishes  were  principally 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor — ^Mr.  Paine*B  works, 
have  many  passages  to  this  effect;  and  in 
various  other  parts  of  this  cause  you  roust 
have  observed  the  suggestion  of  the  same 
ideas.  In  one  of  the  letters  which  I  shall  by- 
and-by  observe  upon  (a  letter  of  Margarot's) 
the  distinction  is  drawn  for  the  very  same 
purpose,  between  the  poor  and  the  rich — 
where  he  says  ''  the  rich  are  arming,  why 
should  not  the  poor  do  the  same  ?" 

This  address  of  the  Corresponding  Society, 
having  ur^  the  various  abuses,  prevailing 
in  the  British  government,  proceeds ;  '*  we 
next  submit  to  your  examination,  an  effectual 
mode  of  putting  a  slop  lo  them,  and  of  there- 
by restoring  to  our  no  less  boasted  than  im- 
paired constitution,  its  pristine  vigour  and 
purity ;  and  we  thereunto  warmly  solicit  the 
junction  of  your  efforts  with  ours. 

f*  This  great  end,  however,  we  believe  at- 
tainable solely  by  the  whole  nation,  deeply 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  its  wrongs,  uniting, 
ana  as  it  were  with  one  voice  denranding,  of 
those  to  whom  fir  a  whUe  U  htu  entrtttted  Hi 
^fvertigrUy^  a  restoration  of  annually  elected 
IKirliaments,  unbiassed,  'and  unbought  elec- 
tions, and  an  equal  rtprtBeniaium  of  the  whole 
My  of  the  peoplo,**  You  will  recollect  that 
these  are  words  frequently  made  use  of— 
words  which  admit  or  different  interpretation. 
«-— But  gentlemen,  it  strikes  me  that  this 
▼eiy  address  contains  completely  that  inter- 
pretation which  the  society  themselves  meant 
ahould  be  put  upon  the  words. 

Having  proceeded  to  state  the  situation  of 
the  different  persons  of  this  country,  and  es- 
pecially the  poor,  they  sav,  <*  Such  being  the 
forlorn  situation  of  three  fourths  of  the  nation, 
how  are  Britons  to  obtain  information  and 
redress?  Will  the  Court  — will  ministry 
aflbrd  either  ? — will  parliament  grant  them  ? 
*— will  the  nobles,  or  the  clergy,  ease  the  peo- 
ple's suffering  ?  No — experience  tells  us,  and 
proclamations  confirm  it,  that  the  interest 
and  the  intention  of  power,  are  combined  to 
keep  the  nation  in  torpid  ignorance." 

Gentlemen,  you  will  observe  how  this  is 
echoed  back  in  all  the  letters  from  the  coun- 
try societies.    For  men.  who  use  such 
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pressions, to  state,  that  they  are  men  who 
nave  it  in  their  view  to  obtain,  from  the  erisf- 
ing  legislature  of  the  country,  that  alteration 
n  the  conatitiUioa  which  msy  proposei  seems 
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to  me  to  be  perfecdy  absurd.  I  wmdd  ob- 
serve too,  here,  upon  one  part  of  this  address^ 
where  it  notices  proclamations;  because  it 
has  been  urged,  bv  the  counsel  for  the  priso- 
ner, that,  those  who  have  been  ensaged  in 
these  transactions,  were  never  made  awaie 
that  they  were  actinc  imptroperi^r.  Why, 
gentlemen,  in  that  prooamation  which  is  here 
noticed,  and  in  a  variety  of  other  acts  of  go- 
vernment, it  was  clearly  and  explicitly  de- 
clared to  them,  that  they  were  taking  steps 
which  might  lead  lo  the  most  dangerous  con- 
sequences. It  was  pointed  out  to  them,  that 
those  who  had  the  direction  of  government, 
conceived  that  the  safety  of  the  state  was  in 
danger;  that  there  was  a  conspiracy  formed 
to  subvert  the  constitution  of  the  country; 
that  a  reform  in  the  representation  of  parlia- 
ment was  a  mere  pretence;  and  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  conspirators  went  infinitely  beyond 
that.  This  they  were  distinctly  told,  over 
and  over  again,  m  a  variety  of  ways.  £ven 
the  various  associations,  as  they  term  them, 
of  the  rich,  showed  that  the  rich  apprehended 
the  same  danger  f  that  they  conceived  there 
was  an  intention  to  make  that  sort  of  altera- 
tion in  the  constitution  of  the  government 
which  roust  be  subversive  of  its  principles^ 
and  destructive  to  their  rights  of  property. 

Under  these  circumstances,  ought  a  society, 
who  had  only  in  view  a  reform  in  parliament, 
by  clear  and  specific  regulations,  applying 
merely  to  the  House  of  Commons,  ougnt  they 
to  have  expressed  themselves  in  such  lao* 
guiuee? 

Tney  proceed  : — ^*  The  only  resource  then, 
friends  and  fellow  citiaens,  will  be  found  io 
those  societies,  which,  instituted  with  a  view 
to  the  public  good,  promote  a  general  instrue- 
tion  ototu-  rights  as  men,  expose  the  abuses 
of  those  in  power,  and  point  out  the  only  con- 
stitutional, the  only  effectual  means  of  fbiw 
wardine  a  public  investigation,  and  obtaining 
a  complete  redress  for  a  people,  in  whose  cre- 
dulous good  nature  originated  their  present 
difficulties."  Clearly  and  directly  pointing  to 
that  convention,  which  has  since  beenattempt- 
ed  to  be  established. 

Gentiemen,  this  address  likewise  points  out 
the  very  same  thing  which  is  noticed  in  the 
answer  to  the  Norwich  letter  which  indeed 
refers  to  thisaddress.  The  address says,<*  Yet, 
fellow  citizens !  numerous  as  our  enevances, 
and  close  rivetted  as  weighty  the  shackleson  our 
freedom,  reform  one  alone,  and  the  others  will 
all  disappear.  If  we  once  regain  an  annualfy 
elected  parliamemt,  and  that  parliament  to  be 
fairly  cnosen  by  adl,  the  people  will  again  ihare 
in  the  gaoemmeni  of  their  country,  and  their 
then  unbought,  unmassed  suffi-ages  must  uo- 
doubtedly  select  a  minority  of  honest  mem- 
bers." 

Gentiemen,  the  answer  (you  will  observe) 
to  the  Norwich  letter,  says,—''  Leave  Monar- 
chy, Democracy,  and  even  Religion  entirely 
asuie ;  never  dispute  on  these  topics ;  let  your 
endeavours  go  to  incitafte  the  number  of  those 
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who  wkh  for  a  full  aod  equal  representatioQ 
of  the  people,  and  leave  to  a  paruBoment  to  cAo- 
ieiiy  to  form  plans  for  reroed^ng  the  existing 
abases/'  The  letter,  therefore,  to  the  Nor- 
wich Society,  commenting  on  this  Address, 
shows  you  what  they  meant  It  shows  you, 
that  they  meant,  in  their  words^  to  leave  Mo- 
narchy and  Democracy  alone;  but  to  hold 
out  that  which  they  thought,  under  the  cover 
of  language,  they  might  safely  hold  out ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  keeping  clearly  in  view  the 
destruction  of  Monarchy,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  Democracy,  of  which  you  cannot  pos- 
sibly have  a  shadow  of  doubt,  when  you  con- 
sider the  terms  of  that  letter,  the  terms  of 
this  address,  and  the  particularpassages  which 
I  have  read  from  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  constitution. 

Gentlemen,  there  are  two  thin^  contained 
w  this  address,  which  struck  me  m  a  very  ex- 
traordinary manner.  One  is,  the  description 
of  what  they  conceived  such  a  parliament 
(en  elected  parliament)  as  they  describe, 
would  do,  when  assembled.  They  say,  that 
such  a  parliament,  ^  Finding  that  a  most  ex* 
traordinary  waste  of  public  money  bad  taken 
place  under  the  different  pretences  of  places, 
pensions,  contracts,  armaments,  subsidies,  se- 
cret service  money,  &c.  our  honest  and  an- 
nual parliament  would,  after  narrowly  scruti- 
nizing the  same,  retrench  every  sum  need- 
lessly or  wickedly  laid  out"  You  will  ob- 
serve, this  passage  refers  to  a  waste  of  public 
money,  which  had  taken  place,  and  says,  this 
elected  parliament  would  retrench  every  sum 
needlessly  or  wickedly  laid  out— not  that  it 
would  prevent,  in  future,  improper  expenses. 
Gentlemen,  I  leave  to  you  to  make  the  com^ 
ment  upon  that  passage. 

The  other  pasMge  wtiich  particularly  struck 
fne,  is  also  a  passage  which  speaks  for  itself, 
and  which  I  take  to  be  exactly  of  the  same 
description  as  that  which  I  last  mentioned. — 
''  The  people's  parliament  finding,  that,  under 
various  pretences,  grants  of  common  land  had 
been  obtained  by  sundry  persons,  no  ways  to 
the  benefit  of  the  communitv,  but  very  much 
to  the  distress  of  the  poor,  the  same  would  be 
soon  rettored  to  the  public ^  and  the  robbed  pea- 
sant again  enabled  annually  to  supply  his  dis- 
tressed familv  with  an  increased  quantity  of 
bread,  out  of  the  profit  arising  from  the  liber- 
tv  regained,  of  grazing  a  cow,  two  or  three 
sheep,  or  a  brood  of  geese  thereon.'' 

What  can  that  possibly  mean,  but  that  all 
those  commons,  which,  under  the  general 
consentof  persons  interested,  under  the  autho- 
rity of  acts  of  pariiament,  or  in  any  other 
xnanner,  have  been  enclosed,  improved,  and 
divided,  should,  under  pretence  of  rettoring 
the  rights  of  the  poor,  be  taken  from  the  pre- 
sent proprietors,  and  divided  amongst  those 
poor,  for  the  purpose  of  engaf^ng  them  in  the 
party  ?  If  it  oe  possible  to  give  any  other  con- 
struction to  that  pin^raph,  I  wish  you  to  do 
it ;  but  my  mind  is  incapaUe  of  sivmg  it  any 
other  constniction,  and  I  think  uere  osnoot 


be  an  idea  more  destructive  to  private  pro- 
perty.  For  under  the  same  pretence,  the 
whole  property  in  land  of  every  person  in  the 
country,  might  be  destroyed.  I  cannot  form 
a  calculation  of  the  immense  quantity  of  land, 
which,  within  even  the  last  twenty  years,  was 
common  land,  and  is  now  become  separate 
and  enclosed,  upon  the  faith  of  which  inclo- 
sures,  persons  nave  laid  out  large  sums  of 
money  in  improvements  and  building;  and, 
generally  speaking,  those  who  had  rights  of 
common,  had  their  rightscompensated  in  some 
way  or  other.  Whatever  injustice  may  have 
been,  in  particular  instances  (supposing  any 
such  to  have  been),  if  once  an  attempt  is  made 
to  unsettle  rights  gained  in  such  a  manner, 
and  so  established,  all  right  of  property  is  ne* 
cessarily  in  danger.  If  you  once  attack  the 
principles  on  which  rights  of  property  hav6 
been  established,  you  must  go  on  till  you  will 
destroy  all  right  of  property,  and  do  exafcUj 
what  has  been  done  in  Fiance.  For  there, 
under  the  pretence  of  the  rights  of  the  public, 
an  immense  quantity  of  property,  which  bid 
been  granted,  from  a  vast  distance  of  time,  by 
the  crown,  to  individuals — as  half  the  estates 
in  this  country  are,  perhaps,  held  under  grants 
from  the  crown,  although,  perhaps,  those 
erants  cannot  be  actually  traced — ^was  taken 
nrom  the  possessors,  and  given  to  the  public. 
The  first  French  National  Assembly,  that 
Constituting  Assembly  which  acted  in  many 
cases  very  properly,  was  guilty  of  the  eross 
injustice  or  taking  into  thehands  of  the  puolid, 
large  quantities  of  land,  from  great  numbers 
of  persons,  which  had  been  purchased  and  ac- 
quired in  various  ways,  because  they  said,  the 
lands  had  been  originally  improperly  granted. 
— ^Here  the  expression  is,  *'  improper  granie  of 
land**  which  may  easily  be  applied  to  lands 
formerly  granted  by  the  crown,  and  indeed  to 
the  title  or  every  person's  estate.  This  lure 
is  held  out,  unquestionably,  for  the  purpose 
of  gaining  the  poorer  sort  of  people. 

These  are  two  striking  passages  in  this  ad- 
dress.—One  referring  to  a  subject,  upon  which 
I  make  no  comment,  but  leave  it  to  you  to 
make  a  comment — ^Upon  the  other  I  have 
venture!  to  make  a  comment, — ^It  seems  to 
me,  that,  by  it,  the  title  to  all  property  is  put 
in  hazard,  and  I  will  call  to  your  attention  a 
part  of  the  evidence  which  applies  particularly 
to  the  subject.  I  allude  to  that  part  of  Ly- 
nam's  evidence,  with  respect  to  the  diviMons 
in  Spitalfields.  I  only  wish  you  to  bear  that 
in  mind  now, — ^I  mean  particularly  to  notice 
it  hereafter, — ^to  bear  in  mind  the  re1atk>n 
which  that  evidence  has  to  this  passage.  You 
will  recollect,  the  Spitalfields  divisions  were 
considered  as  likely  to  produce  as  many  mem«- 
bers  as  all  the  then  existing  members  of  the 
society,  and  they  were  to  be  supported  by  as- 
sistance from  the  other  divisions,  beouise 
thcr^  were  considered  as  persons  of  that  de- 
scription to  whom  the  small  subscriptions 
that  were  to  bemade^ofa  penny  a  week,  by 
other  laen&beisof  this sodety,  mig^  be  in- 
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#r  the  British  gOTemment.  We  enlraat  you 
to  examine  cooiiy,  and  im|»rtially,  the  nume- 
rous abuses  that  prevail  therein,  their  des- 
tructive consequences  on  the  poor,  and  their 
evil  tendency  oh  all :  as  also  tne  rapidity  with 
which  these  abuses  increase  both  m  number 
and  roaniitude." 

Gentlemen,  I  think  you  will  observe,  that 
io  all  the  addresses,  and  in  all  the  papers  of 
these  societies,  there  has  been  a  ^preat  attempt 
to  excite  the  poor  to  be  of  their  side ;  to  inte- 
rest the  poor  m  their  favour,  and  to  represent 
the  poor  as  the  great  objects  of  their  attention; 
to  hold  out,  that  their  wishes  were  principally 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor— Mr.  Paine*8  works, 
have  many  passages  to  this  effect;  and  in 
various  other  parts  of  this  cause  you  must 
have  observed  the  suggestion  of  the  same 
ideas.  In  one  of  the  letters  which  I  shall  by- 
mnd-by  observe  upon  (a  letter  of  Margarot's) 
the  distinction  is  drawn  for  the  very  same 
purpose,  betvreen  the  poor  and  the  rich — 
where  he  says  **  the  rich  are  arming,  why 
should  not  the  poor  do  the  same  V 

This  address  of  the  Corresponding  Society, 
having  ur^ed  the  various  abuses,  prevailing 
in  the  British  government,  proceeds ;  **  we 
next  submit  to  your  examination,  an  effectual 
mode  of  putting  a  stop  to  them,  and  of  there- 
by restoring  to  our  no  less  boasted  than  im- 
I^red  constitution,  its  pristine  vigour  and 
purity ;  and  we  thereunto  warmly  solicit  the 
junction  of  your  efforts  with  ours. 

^  This  great  end,  however,  we  believe  at- 
tainable solely  by  the  whole  nation,  deeply 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  its  wrongs,  uniting, 
and  as  it  were  with  one  voice  demanding,  of 
those  to  whom  for  a  while  U  ho$  emtnuUd  Ht 
iotereigniy^  a  restoration  of  annually  elected 
INtfliaments,  unbiassed,  -and  unbought  elec- 
tions, and  an  equal  reoreiefUotioH  rfthe  whole 
body  i^ihepeopU/'  You  will  recollect  that 
these  are  words  freguently  made  use  of— 
words  which  admit  of  difierent  interpretation. 
*-— But  gentlemen,  it  strikes  me  that  this 
very  address  contains  completely  that  inter- 
pretation which  the  society  themselves  meant 
should  be  put  upon  the  words. 

Having  proceeded  to  sute  the  situation  of 
the  difierent  persons  of  this  country,  and  es- 
pecially the  poor,  they  sav,  '*  Such  being  the 
forlorn  situation  of  three  fourths  of  the  nation, 
how  are  Britons  to  obtain  information  and 
redress?  Will  the  Court  — will  ministry 
afibrd  either  ?— will  parliament  grant  them  f 
— will  the  nobles,  or  the  clergy,  ease  the  peo- 
ple's suffering  ?  No — experience  tells  us,  and 
proclamations  confirm  it,  that  the  interest 
and  the  intention  of  power,  are  combined  to 
keep  the  nation  in  torpid  ignorance.'' 

Gentlemen,  you  will  observe  how  this  is 
echoed  back  in  all  the  letters  from  the  coun- 
try societies.  For  men,  who  use  such  ex- 
nressions,  to  sUte,  that  they  are  men  who 
nave  it  in  their  view  to  obtain,  from  the  ex'ut^ 
ing  legulature  ^  the  country,  that  alteration 
io  the  coii»tttutioa  which  tkiey  prop^ae,  seems 
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to  me  to  be  perleedy  abiuid.  I  wwdd  ob« 
serve  too,  here,  upon  one  part  of  this  address^ 
where  it  notices  proclamations;  because  it 
has  been  urged,  bv  the  counsel  for  the  priso- 
ner, that,  those  who  have  been  engaged  in 
these  transactions,  were  never  made  aware 
that  they  were  acting  iraproperijr.  Why, 
gentlemen,  in  that  prouamatkm  which  is  here 
noticed,  and  in  a  variety  of  other  acts  of  go- 
vernment, it  was  clearly  and  explicitly  oe- 
dared  to  them,  that  they  were  tailing  stepa 
which  might  lead  to  the  most  dangerous  con- 
sequences. It  vras  pointed  out  to  them,  that 
those  who  had  the  direction  of  government, 
conceived  that  the  safety  of  the  state  was  in 
danger;  that  there  was  a  conspiracy  formed 
to  subvert  the  constitution  of  the  countij; 
that  a  reform  in  the  representation  of  parlia- 
ment was  a  mere  pretence;  and  that  tne  ob- 
ject of  the  conspirators  went  infinitely  beyond 
tliat.  This  they  were  distinctly  told,  ontst 
and  over  again,  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Even 
the  various  associatioiis,  as  they  term  them, 
of  the  rich,  showed  that  the  rich  apprehended 
the  same  dan^f  that  ther  conceived  there 
was  an  intention  to  make  that  sort  of  altera- 
tion in  the  constitution  of  the  government 
which  must  be  subveraive  of  its  principles^ 
and  destructive  to  their  rights  of  property. 

Under  these  dicumstances,  oughta  society, 
who  had  only  in  view  a  reform  in  parliament, 
by  clear  and  specific  regulations,  appljring 
merely  to  the  House  of  Commons,  ought  they 
to  have  expressed  themselves  in  such   laii-> 

They  proceed  : — ^  The  only  resource  then, 
firieods  and  fellow  citiaens,  will  be  found  is 
those  societies,  which,  instituted  with  a  view 
to  the  public  gi»od,  promote  ageneral  instruc- 
tion or  our  rights  as  men,  expose  the  abuses 
of  those  in  power,  and  point  out  the  only  con* 
sUtudonal,  the  only  eflectual  means  of  fbrw 
wardine  a  public  investigation,  and  obtaining 
a  complete  redress  for  a  people,  in  whose  cre- 
dulous good  nature  originated  their  present 
difficulties."  Clearly  and  directly  pointing  to 
that  convention,  which  has  since  beenattempt* 
ed  to  be  established. 

Gentlemen,  this  address  likewise  points  out 
the  very  same  thing  which  is  noticed  in  the 
answer  to  the  Norwich  letter  which  indeed 
refen  to  thisaddress.  The  address  says,*'  Yet, 
fellow  citisens !  numerous  as  our  snevances, 
and  close  rivetted  as  weighty  the  shackles  on  our 
freedom,  reform  one  aione,  and  the  othera  will 
all  disappear.  If  we  once  regain  an  annually 
elected  parliamenif  and  that  parliament  to  be 
fairly  cnosen  by  idl,  the  peopU  will  again  thare 
in  the  government  if  their  eouniry,  and  their 
then  unbought,  unbiassed  sufirages  must  uiw 
doubtedly  Mlect  a  m^ority  of  honest  mem- 
bers.'' 

Gentlemen,  the  answer  (you  will  observe) 
to  the  Norwich  letter,  says,— <'  Leave  Monar- 
chy, Democracy,  and  even  Religion  entirely 
aside ;  never  dispute  on  these  topics ;  let  your 
endeavours  go  to  incitafte  the  number  of  tnose 
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who  wbh  for  a  full  and  equal  representation 
of  the  people,  and  leave  to  a  parlument  bo  cAo- 
leiiy  to  form  plans  for  remecWing  the  existing 
abuses/*  The  letter,  therefore,  to  the  Nor- 
wich Society,  commenting  on  this  Address, 
shows  you  what  they  meant  It  shows  you, 
that  they  meant,  in  their  words^  to  leave  Mo- 
narchy and  Democracy  alone;  but  to  hold 
out  that  which  they  thought,  under  the  cover 
of  language,  they  might  safely  hold  out ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  keeping  clearly  in  view  the 
destruction  of  Monarchy,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  Democracy,  of  which  you  cannot  pos- 
sibly have  a  shadow  of  doubt,  when  you  con- 
sider the  terms  of  that  letter,  the  terms  of 
this  address,  and  the  particular  nassages  which 
I  have  read  from  the  report  or  the  committee 
of  constitution. 

Gentlemen,  there  are  two  thinjis  contained 
la  this  address,  which  struck  me  m  a  very  ex- 
tnuMrdinary  manner.  One  is,  the  description 
of  what  they  conceive  such  a  parliament 
(an  elected  parliament)  as  they  describe, 
would  do,  when  assembled.  They  say,  that 
such  a  parliament,  ^  Finding  that  a  most  ex> 
traordinary  waste  of  public  money  had  taken 
place  under  the  different  pretences  of  places, 
pensions,  contracts,  armaments,  subsidies,  se- 
cret service  money,  &c.  our  honest  and  an- 
nual parliament  would,  after  narrowly  scruti- 
nizing the  same,  retrench  every  sum  need- 
lessly or  wickedly  laid  out."  You  will  ob- 
serve, this  passage  refers  to  a  waste  of  public 
money,  which  had  taken  place,  and  says,  this 
elected  parliament  would  retrench  every  sum 
needlessly  or  wickedly  laid  out — ^not  that  it 
would  prevent,  in  future,  improper  expenses. 
Gentlemen,  I  leave  to  you  to  niake  the  com- 
ment upon  that  passage. 

The  other  passage  which  particularly  struck 
fne,  is  also  a  passage  which  speaks  for  itself, 
and  which  I  take  to  be  exactiy  of  the  same 
description  as  that  which  I  last  mentioned. — 
**  The  people's  parliament  finding,  that,  under 
various  pretences,  grants  of  common  land  had 
been  obtained  by  sundry  persons,  no  ways  to 
the  benefit  of  the  communitv,  but  very  much 
to  the  distress  of  the  poor,  the  same  would  be 
floon  rettored  to  the  public,  and  the  robbed  pea- 
sant aeain  enabled  annually  to  supply  his  dis- 
tressecT  family  with  an  increased  (Quantity  of 
bread,  out  of  the  profit  arising  from  the  liber- 
tv  regained,  of  srazing  a  cow,  two  or  three 
sheep,  or  a  brood  of  geese  thereon.'' 

What  can  that  possibly  mean,  but  that  all 
those  commons,  which,  under  the  general 
consentof  persons  interested,  under  the  autho- 
rity of  acts  of  parliament,  or  in  any  other 
manner,  have  been  enclosed,  improved,  and 
divided,  should,  under  pretence  of  reetoring 
the  rights  of  the  poor,  be  taken  from  the  pre- 
sent proprietors,  and  divided  amongst  those 
poor,  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  them  in  the 
party  ?  If  it  oe  possible  to  give  any  other  con- 
struction to  that  paragraph,  I  wish  you  to  do 
it;  but  my  mind  is  incapable  of  giving  it  any 
other  constiuctiony  and  I  think  ttiere  oaonot 


be  an  idea  more  destructive  to  private  pro* 
pertv.  For  under  the  same  pretence,  the 
whole  property  in  land  of  every  person  in  the 
country,  might  be  destroyed.  I  cannot  form 
a  calculation  of  the  immense  quantity  of  land, 
which,  within  even  the  last  twenty  years,  was 
common  land,  and  is  now  become  separate 
and  enclosed,  upon  the  faith  of  which  inclo- 
sures,  |>ersons  nave  laid  out  large  sums  of 
money  in  improvements  and  buildings;  and, 
generally  speaking,  those  who  had  n^bts  of 
common,  had  their  rightscompensated  in  some 
way  or  other.  Whatever  injustice  may  have 
been,  in  particular  instances  (supposing  any 
such  to  have  been),  if  once  an  attempt  is  made 
to  uosetde  rights  gained  in  such  a  manner, 
and  so  established,  all  right  of  property  is  ne« 
cessarily  in  danger.  If  you  once  attack  the 
principles  on  which  rights  of  property  hav6 
been  established,  you  must  go  on  till  you  will 
destrov  all  right  of  property,  and  do  exafctly 
what  has  been  done  in  France.  For  there^ 
under  the  pretence  of  the  rights  of  the  piiblie. 
an  immense  quantity  of  property,  which  had 
been  granted,  from  a  vast  distance  of  time,  by 
the  crown,  to  individuals — as  half  the  estates 
in  this  country  are,  perhaps,  held  under  grants 
from  the  crown,  although,  perhaps,  those 
grants  cannot  be  actually  traced^-was  taken 
mm  the  possessors,  and  given  to  the  puMie. 
The  first  French  National  Assembly,  that 
Constituting  Assembly  which  acted  in  many 
cases  very  pro{>erly,  was  guilty  of  the  noss 
injustice  of  taking  into  the  nands  of  the  puolio, 
large  quantities  of  land,  from  great  numbers 
of  persons,  which  had  been  purchased  and  ac- 
quired in  various  ways,  because  they  saki,  the 
lands  had  been  ori^nally  improperly  granted. 
— ^Here  the  expression  is,  ^  tmproper  granie  ef 
land**  which  may  easily  be  applied  to  lanos 
formerly  granted  by  the  crown,  and  indeed  to 
the  tide  of  every  person's  estate.  This  lure 
is  held  out,  unquestionably,  for  the  purpose 
of  niining  the  poorer  sort  of  people. 

These  are  two  striking  passages  in  this  ad* 
dress. — One  referring  to  a  subject,  upon  which 
I  make  no  comment,  but  leave  it  to  you  to 
make  a  comment. — Upon  the  other  I  have 
ventured  to  make  a  comment. — ^It  seems  to 
me,  that,  by  it,  the  tiUe  to  all  property  is  put 
in  hazard,  and  I  will  call  to  your  attention  a 
part  of  the  evidence  which  applies  particularly 
to  the  subject.  I  allude  to  that  part  of  Ly- 
nam's  evidence,  with  respect  to  the  diviskms 
in  Spitalfields.  I  only  wish  you  to  bear  that 
in  mind  now, — ^I  mean  particularlv  to  notice 
it  hereaftm',— -to  bear  in  mind  the  relation 
which  that  evidence  has  to  this  passage.  You 
will  recollect,  the  Spitalfields  divisions  were 
considered  as  likely  to  produce  as  many  mem- 
bers as  all  the  then  existing  members  of  the 
society,  and  they  were  to  be  supported  by  as- 
sistance from  &e  other  divisions,  beoiuse 
they  were  considered  as  persons  of  that  de« 
scnption  to  whom  the  small  subscriptions 
thatwereto  bemade^ofa  penny  a  week,!^ 
other  membeiiof  this  aocietyy  might  be  in* 
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convenient;  and  then  judge,  whether  that 
which  I  have  suggesled,  was  not  a  part  of  the 
.  general  plan. 

Gentlemen,  you  will  also  recollect,  tfaat,  if 
what  Lynam  stated  upon  that  ^hject  is  un» 
true,  there  could  have  beenoo  difficulty  what- 
ever in  contradicting  him;  and,  therefore, 
whatever  reflections  may  be  thrown  upon 
him,  or  upon  spies,  or  any  other  persons,  vou 
must  believe  that  to  be  true;  because,  when 
a  person  is  accused  of  having  concurred  in  a 
transaction,  by  evidence,  which  is  capable  of 
being  contradicted  by  a  great  number  of  per- 
sons, and  not  one  of  them  is  called  to  contrar 
diet  that  evidence,  you  must  give  credit  ne- 
cessarily to  the  accusation;  and  its  not  being 
contradicted,  when  it  might  be  so  easily  oon- 
tradicted,  if  false,  gives  it  a  confirmatbnbe* 
yond  all  doubt. 

This  address  states,  that,  *'  Numerous  other 
reforms  would  imdoubtedly  take  place,  even 
in  the  first  session  of  a  parliament,  so  tUetid, 
dependeni  only  an  their  eUcUn^  the  people j  un* 
torn  therefore  by  Action,  undivided  by  party, 
uqcomipted  by  ministry,  and  uninfluenced  but 
by  the  public  good."-— A  passage  which,  as  I 
before  observed,  is  utterly  inconsistent  with 
the  existence  of  a  House  of  Peers ;  referring 
|o  a  parliament,  which  is  described  as  wholly 
elected  in  the  manner  mentioned  in  this  paper, 
and  as  dependent  only  op  their  electors,  the 
people,  the  very  object  of  the  House  of  Peers 
oeing  to  have  a  middle  body  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  government,  which  should  not  be 
ao  elected,  but  beine  of  a  different  descrip- 
tion, should  form  a  oarrier  between  each  of 
the  two  other  powers,  the^King  and  the  Com- 
jBonSy  and  keep  the  balance  even  between 
both,  as  one  or  other  may  preponderate. 

It  is  a  remarkable  thing  in  the  history  of 
the  constitution  of  this  oouAtry,  that  the  time 
when  the  liberties  of  the  countr}r  were  most 
in  danger^  from  the  over-bearing  influence  of 
the  crown,  was  immediately  afier  the  close  of 
the  civil  wars  between  the  Houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  when  almost  all  the  jgre&t 
families  in  the  country  had  been  eitingwshed 
by  the  accidents  attending  those  wars ;  many 
falling  in  the  field,  and  on  the  scafibld,  and 
many  beii^  ruined  by  confiscations ;  so  that, 
according  to  my  recollection,  when  Henry 
7th  ascended  the  throne,  there  remained  only 
about  thirty  peers  in  the  parliament.  And 
he,  wisely,  seeing  the  advantage  which  this 
accident  gave  him,  scarcely  added  at  all  to 
the  number  of  peers,  the  consequence  of 
which  was,  that  there  was  not  that  middle 
body  to  stand  between  the  crown  and  the 
people,  and  all  the  dangerous  exercise  of 
power,  every  thing  which  Ted  to  that  which 
was  afterwards  done  by  Charles  1st,  will  be 
ibund  to  have  originated  in  the  government 
lOf  Henry  7th,  and  nis  son  Henry  8th,  whilst 
tiie  peerage  of  the  country  was  in  that  situa- 
tion, tliat,  from  the  number  of  the  members 
of  which  it  was  composed,  thev  did  not  form 
that  banier  which  it  «aa  intmlBd  tbqr  siiould 
form. 


Gentlemeo,  I  have  now,  at  a  length  to 
which  I  certainly  did  not  intend  to  go,  com* 
mealed  upon  the  estaUtshment  of  the  London 
Corresponding  Society,  upon  its  addresses, 
and  upon  its  constitution;  and  it  seems  to 
me,  that  this  alone  would  be  very  suffioeat 
to  show,  that  the  object  and  the  intentioii, 
that  ikne  formed  rtooliuim  (for  I  think  we  do 
it  iiyustice  when  we  call  it  intention,  or 
opinion^  or  oonception),  that  Ihtjbrmed  reo^* 
hOiom  of  these  societies,  that  is,  of  the  leading 
members  of  them,  was,  to  estebliah,  in  tina 
country,  a  democratical  form  of  government; 
a  form  of  government  more  demwratical  than 
that  which  ever  existed  in  apy  other  country 
— unless  we  oonceive  that  it  exists  now  in 
Franco— utterly  incompatible  with,  and  there- 
fore  necessarily  destroying,  the  monarchicai 
part  of  our  government;  and  ttierefore,  also^ 
a  -clear  demonstration  of  a  coikspiracy  to 
depose  the  king;  and  any  act,  taken  in  pin^ 
suanoe  of  that  conspiracy,  is  unquestioDahly 
an  act  of  high  treason. 

Gentlemen,  in  the  course  of  these-transac* 
tions,  there  was  one  very  artfiil  prooeediiu;; 
which  vras,  I  believe,  observed  upon  by  the 
attomey-ceneral.  The  society  for  Constitu^ 
tional  Inlormation  met  every  Friday;  the 
delegates  of  the  Corresponding  Society  met 
every  Thursday.  The  advanti^  was,  tlio 
Society  for  Constitutional  Information  were 
to  hold  themselves  up  as  persons  of  respertp- 
able  situations ;  all  violent  resolutions  were 
therefore  to  b^g;in,  either  in  the  country  so* 
cieties,  or  in  Scotland,  or  they  were  to  bejna 
in  the  London  Corresponding  Society. — Tne 
committee  of  delegates  of  the  London  Coiw 
responding  Societ^r,  came  to  resolutions  on 
the  Thursday,  which,  on  the  Friday,  thej 
8»nerally  oomnmnicated  to  the  Society  for 
Constitutional  Information*  And  here  ia 
another  strong' proof,  how  perfectly  aristocratic 
the  government  of  this  democratical  society 
was.  For  a  measure  was  to  be  resolved  upon, 
first,  by  their  secret  committee ;  then  canned 
to  the  committee  of  delegates,  and  resolved 
upon  there;  which  committee  of  delegates 
necessarily  acted,  in  a  certain  degree,  bhndly 
upon  the  reports  of  the  committee  of  cocrea- 
pondenoe,  because  they  dkl  not  know  all  the 
correspondence  that  passed;  being  adopted 
there,  they  were  not  to  wait  for  an  adoption 
of  it  by  the  rest  of  the  members  of  the 
society;  it  was  to  be  reported,  indeed,  attlie 
different  division  roeetmgs,  but  that  mieht 
not  have  happened  till  the  resolution  nad 
taken  place ;  because  those  division  meetings 
were  upon  the  difierent  days,  which  were  most 
convenient  for  the  different  divisions  to  meet; 
and  yet,  on  the  Friday,  without  any  reference 
to  the  division  meeting?,  the  resolutions  were 
to  be  carried  to  the  Constitutional  Society,  as 
the  proceedings  of  the  London  Corresponding 
Society. 

Gentlemen,  timt  letter  firdin  Sheffiek),  whkh 
I  before  adverted  to,  I  now  see  is  dated  the 
15th  of  October,  179S;  from  the  editor  of  tho 
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Fstriol ;  and  thcre^  speakittg  of  the  estabfiah^  i 
meat  of  several  societies,  it  says-*-''  We  beg  ■ 
leave  also  to  throw  in  our  mileof  commeoda* 
tiou,  of  the  laudable  spirit  which  tou  have 
evinced  in  your  intention  to  address  the 
National  Convention  of  France,  and  hope 
sincerely,  that  your  example  will  be  followed 
by  all  the  societies  in  the  two  kingdoms; 
Ireland  having  already  set  the  example^'— 
then  it  says  ^  we  hope  your  society  will  idso 
give  them"  (a  particular  society,  which  is 
Bamed,  the  Stockport  Society)  **  your  sanction, 
advice,  and  support;  as  it  will  be  in  vain  lor 
the  friends  or  reform,  to  contend  with  the 
tremendous  host  of  enemies  they  have  to 
encounter,"— clearly  showing,  that  they  con- 
sidered that  a  very  large  proportion  mdeed 
(and  some  of  the  other  letters  expressly  stat- 
ing, that  a  vast  majority)  of  the  people,  were 
4gunst  them.  It  goes  on — **yfe  clearly 
foresee,  that  Scotland  will  soon  take  the  lead 
of  this  country"-— (I  wish  you,  gentlemen,  to 
observe  this)  **  and  conceive  it  wiU  be  neces- 
aaiy  to  take  the  greatest  care,  that  an  uni- 
versal, communication  should  be  constantly 
kept  up,  between  the  several  societies,  how- 
ever distant,  and  that  all  should  determine  to 
act  upon  the  same  principle,  and  move  to- 
gether, as  near  as  maybe  in  regular  and 
active  unison.  *I\tHU  by  thii  method^  France 
became  to  thoroughly  vniiedf  and  we  ought 
never  to  lo$e  sight  of  it/' 

Now,  can  anv  government  subsist,  which 
has  within  its  bosom  a  number  of  societies 
acting  as  a  corporate  body  upon  those  princi- 
ples? "What,  gentlemen,  is  a  eovernment, 
and  a  state,  but  a  corporation  ?— -It  is  a  num- 
ber of  men.  asseinblea  by  oerlain  constitutions 
of  union,  by  which  those  who  arc  of  tbem- 
aelves  individuals,  are  enabled  to  act  as  one 
body.  When  therefore  a  society  is  established, 
and  that  society  puts  itself  under  particular 
regulations,  that  society,  to  a  certain  extent, 
though  not  bound  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
corporation  created  by  the  lawful  government, 
b  in  effect  a  corporation ;  and  when  a  number 
of  societies  unite  themselves  in  tbo  manner 
here  proposed,  they  are  a  union  of  distinct 
corporations.  Corporations  created  by  the 
constitution  and  government  of  the  countiy, 
acting  under  the  authority  of  that  constitu- 
tion, are  subordinate  states.  The  East  India 
Company,  for  instance,  is  a  corporation^  by 
means  of  which  our  possessions  in  the  East 
Indies,  to  a  certain  de^ee,  are  governed. 
That  is  a  corporation,  acting  in  subordination 
to  the  great  corporation  of  this  coufttry; 
which,  lord  Coke  $ays,  is  composed  of  Rin^, 
Lords,  and  Commons,  of  which  the  King  is 
the  head.  He  calls  it,  expressly,  the  great 
corporation  of  this  country.  Then  here,  upon 
ihe  principle  of  incorporation,  are  a  great 
Bumoer  or  societies,  united  together,  for  the 
purpose  of  moving  together  in  regular  active 
unison;  for  the  purpose  of  forming  themselves 
into  one  states  whioh  should  act  togeUier,  upon 
ooepnnciple;  a  sort  of  combination  of  states. 
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lake  tha  Uniled  States  of  Am«rica,  which  sUH 
have  one  regular  constHution,  wluch  regulates 
the  whole  government.  A  country  may  bear  a 
corporation  or  state  within  it,  which  is  in 
avowed  subordination  to  it,  such  as  the  dlllb» 
rent  corp<Mtttians  in  Uiis  kingdom ;  because  it 
has  a  power  to  regulate  their  actions  hj  tha 
proceeoingsof  the  courts  of  justice.  If  they 
exceed  their  power  in  any  degree,  it  calls 
them  in  question,  and  they  may,  if  th^  go  t6 
certain  lengths,  forfeit  the  pnvUeges  granted 
t»  them.  Such  corporations  are  completely 
within  the  power  of  the  government,  and  are 
capable  of  existing  consistentiy  with  the 
safety  of  it.  But  such  corporations  as  these^ 
cannot  exist  in  any  government,  with  safety 
to  that  government.  It  is,  imperiwn  in  int' 
perioy  which  is  inconsistent  with  any  govenv* 
ment.  This  was  the  very  principle  upon 
which  the  National  Assembly  in  France,  in 
1791,  passed  a  decree  amnst  the  Jacobin 
clubs,  which  unfortunate^  for  that  country^, 
was  never  put  in  execution. 

We  object  to  these  societies,  "  you  are 
acting  as  a  corporation — ^you  are  taking  upon 
yourwlves  the  firmness,  union,  and  manner 
of  acting,  which  belongs  to  a  corporatelbody, 
whkh  makes  you  therefore  a  state  within  a 
slate,  and  renders  the  existence  of  your  so- 
ciety, totally  incompatible  with  public  peace." 
The  celebrated  speech  made  by  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  the  French 
constituent  assembly,  Mons.  IXAndr^,  a  man 
of  considerable  ability,  stales  this  in  so  clear 
and  plain  a  light,  that  it  must  bring  convic* 
tion  to  the  mind  of  every  man,  that  the  go- 
vernment of  a  country  cannot  exist,  if  there 
subsist  within  it,  such  a  set  of  associated  and 
affiliated  societies,  acting  as  a  corporate  body, 
in  opposition  to  that  government,  in  the 
manner  in  which  these  societies  proposed 
to  do," 

In  all  these  transactions,  the  prisoner  un- 
questionably has  borne  a  very  distinguished 
part ;  and  you  will  find  that  his  letters,  if  you 
take  the  trouble  of  referring  to  them,  cei^ 
tainly  show  his  privity  with  every  part  of  the 
transaction.  A  privity  which  must  neoessa^ 
rily  also  be  inrerred  from  his  situation  of 
secretary,  with  every  part  of  the  transactionsL 
Gentlemen,  you  recollect  a  letter  of  the 
prisoner,  to  Mr.  Vauehan,  of  the  9th  of 
April,  179S,  in  which  ne  particularly  states, 
in  what  manner  he  conceived  the  minds  of 
the  people  were  to  be  acted  upon;  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  were  to  be  allured  and  de- 
luded ;  and  advises  Mr.  Vaughan  to  collect 
some  choice  flowers  from  several  publications 
which  he  refers  to.  You  will  recollect,  also, 
that  the  eentieman  to  whom  that  letter  was 
addressed,  although  present  in  court,  has 
not  been  called  to  explain  any  of  the  transac- 
tions which  have  taiken  place.  That  letter 
was  very  early  in  the  transactions  stated  to 
you,  and  shows  most  clearly,  and  plainly, 
that  the  prisoner  was  at  the  very  foundation 
and  root  of  eveiy  thing«-He  wa^  not  a  per** 
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AODwhowas  deluded  and  led  aw»y—-He  WIS 
one  who0e  whole  heart  was  in  the  cause,  and 
who  was  contriving  all  the  delusions  which 
are  imputed  to  the  persons  who  were  con- 
cerned ui  these  transactions. 

These  thing$  having  been  done,  and  the 
people  having  been  by  such  means  oonsi* 
derably  set  against  the  constitution  establish- 
ed  in  the  country,  the  leaders  of  these  socie* 
ties  b^tfi  to  consider  what  measures  they 
should  take.  There  had  been  for  some  time 
in  Scotland,  a  number  of  sodeti^  which  had 
been  acting  upon  the  same  principles,  and 
holding  a  correspondence  witn  the  London 
CorresDonding  Society ;  and  these  societies 
in  ScoUand  had  formed  a  meeting,  called  a 
Convention  of  Delegates,  which  had  met 
early  in  the  year  1793,  and  had  then  ad- 
journed, I  think  to  November  179S.  These 
Eople,  when  they  originally  met,  appear  to 
ve  had  exactly  the  views  which  were 
Staled  by  my  iiriend  who  last  addressed  ^ou, 
as  the  views  of  the  London  Societies. — ^1  hey 
did  not  assume  to  be  a  Convention  of  the 
People;  they  described  themselves  as  a  meet- 
ing of  delegates  of  the  different  societies  as- 
sociated for  the  purpose  of  obtatoins  a  nar- 
liamenlary  reform — they  met^tbey  did  their 
business — they  dispersed  and  adjourned  to 
meet  again  in  November. 

During  this  interval,  you  will  observe  that 
a  very  private  and  particular  correspondence 
took  place.  There  is  a  letter  from  Skirvine 
to  Hardy,  of  the  35th  of  May,  1793.-1  shall 
have  occasion  to  observe  something  more 
upon  the  subject ;  but  I  would  now  observe, 
that  this  letter  speaks  of  the  writer's  disposi- 
tion to  unite  in  one  assembly  of  commis- 
sioners, from  all  the  countries  in  the  world 
for  tiie  purpose  of  reform. — ^This  letter  led  to 
a  private  correspondence  between  Mr.  Uardy, 
the  prisoner,  and  Mr.  Skirving,  who  had  been 
secretarv  to  that  meeting  of  delegates  in 
Scotland,  which  had  never  thought  of  assum- 
ing the  appellation  or  character  of  ^  Conven- 
tion of  the  People  ;">-an  appellation  and  cha- 
racter which,  for  the  purposes  stated  by  my 
learned  friend,  were  totally  unnecessary. 

On  the  5th  of  October,  1793^  Mr.  Hardy 
writes  a  letter  to  Mr.  Skirving,  m  which  he 
speaks  of  the  trials  of  Muir  and  E^mer,  who 
had  been  prosecuted  for  seditious  conduct, 
and  then  says,  **  The  General  Convention 
which  you  mention,  appears  to  Mr.  Mar- 
galot.  to  whom  alone  I  have  communicated 
your  letter,'*  (the  letter  to  which  this  refers, 
seems  to  have  been  dated  the  2nd  of  Octo- 
ber ;  but  it  has  not  been  found)  '^  appears  to 
Mr.  Margarot  and  myself  to  be  a  very  ex- 
cellent measure ;  and,  as  such,  I  could  wish 
you,  without  delay,  to  communicate  it  offi- 
cially to  our  society,  without  any  waysmen- 
fionmg  that  you  had  written  to  me  privately.'' 
—I  mentioned  this  letter  before.— I  now  state 
it  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  sending 
delegates  to  the  Scotch  Convention. — **  If,  in 
your  official  letter,  you  should  require  us  to 
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sesd  a  deputatioo  to  that  meeting,  I  have  no 
doubt  but  our  society  would,  with  pleasuraL 
accept  the  invitation ;  and  I  am  persuaded 
it  would  do  much  good.  Our  freedom,  as  you 
justly  observe,  spends  entirely  upon  our* 
selves,  and  upon  our  availing  ourselves  of  this 
opporUmity,  which,  once  lost,  may  not  be  so 
soon  recovered." — ^And  I  observe  upon  this, 
because  I  think  it  lends  to  show,  that,  how* 
ever  wiprepared  they  might  be  to  cany  the 
measures  Iney  had  in  view,  into  complete  ex* 
ecution,  they  had  a  strong  impression  upon 
their  minds,  that,  if  they  lost  the  opportumty. 
which  to  a  certain  degree  they  conceived 
they  then  had,  they  should  not  l>e  able  to  re- 
cover it  again ;  and  that  therefore  it  was  n^ 
cessary,  at  all  events,  to  take  some  steps. 

This  letter  of  the  5th  of  October,  1793, 
having  been  written  by  Mr.  Hardy,  a  letter 
cametrom  Mr.  Skirving  to  him,  in  an  official 
way,  desirins  that  those  deputies  might  be 
sent — This  letter  is  communicated,  not  only 
to  the  London  Corresponding  Society,  but  to 
the  Society  for  Constitutional  Information^ 
and  in  consequence  of  that  communication, 
both  these  societies  sent  delegates  to  this 
Scotch  Convention. — ^And,  gentlemen,  you 
will  recollect,  that,  by  the  communication 
with  Sheffield,  Norwich,  and  other  places, 
they  were  likewise  induced  to  send  dewgsles 
to  the  same  convention. 

These  are  the  instructions  given  by  the 
London  Conesponding  SocieW,  which  were 
signed  by  the  prisoner:— '<  The  articles  of 
instruction  given  to  citizen  Joseph  Gerrsld, 
delegate  from  the  London  Corresponding  So- 
ciety to  the  ensuing  convention  in  Edinburgh^ 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  thorough  par- 
liamentary reform. 

*'  First— He  shall  on  no  account  depart 
from  the  original  object  and  principles  of  tbi» 
Society;  namely,  the  obtaining  annual  paiu 
liaments,  and  universal  suflfrage,  by  raiianml 
and  lawful  meaM." — BMionul  and  lawjul  art 
words  whkh  are  capable  of  almost  any  con* 
struction. — For,  after  it  had  been  sUted  in 
the  report  of  their  committee  of  constitution, 
that  the  minority  had  a  right  to  resist  the 
minority,  for  the  purpose  o?  asserting,  what 
they  call,  their  indefeasible  rights,  among 
which  they  claim  the  right  of  equal,  active 
citizenship ;  ratitmal  and  lawful  meant  are 
any  means  which  would  be,  according  to  their 
idea  of  reason,  rational,  and,  according  to  theis 
idea  of  law,  lawful.  They  declare  it  to  be 
lawful  for  the  minority  to  resist  the  minority, 
if  the  effect  of  the  tyranny,  as  they  call  it,  ex- 
ercised by  the  miijority,  were  to  deprive  then 
of  their  indefeasible  civil  rights;  namely,  a 
share  in  the  government  of  their  country^ 
both  legislative  and  executive. 

The  other  instructions  are,  **  Secondly— 
He  is  directed  to  support  the  opinion,  tnat 
representatives  in  parliament  ougnt  to  be  paid 
by  tlieir  constituents." 

<<  Thirdly— That  the  election  of  sbariflk 
ought  to  be  xcstored  to  the  people." 
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**  Fourlhly-^That  juries  ought  to  be  chosen 
by  lot." 

"  Fifthly — ^Tbat  active  means  ought  to 
be  used,  to  make  every  man  acquainted 
with  the  rights  and  duties  of  a  juryman." 

"  Sixthly— That  the  liberty  of  the  press 
must  at  all  events  be  supported ;  and  that  the 
publication  of  political  truths  can  never  be 
criminal.'' 

Now,  gentlemen,  you  will  observe  that  the 
four  last  of  these  have  no  connexion  whatever 
with  a  parliamentary  reform. — ^The  second 
h  only  supporting  the  opinion,  that  represen- 
tatives in  parliament  ought  to  be  paid  by 
their  constituents  —  an  opinion  formerly 
adopted,  and  acted  upon,  in  this  country,  but 
long  since  abandoned,  from  a  principle  of  po- 
licy, which  is  obvious ;  and  the  adoption  of 
that  opinion  bv  the  first  constituent  assembly 
in  France,  Icj,  perhaps,  to  all  the  mischief 
that  followed. 

When  persons  talk  of  rational  and  lawful 
means,  you  must  of  necessity  understand 
them  to  use  those  words  in  the  sense,  and 
according  to  the  construction  which  they 
themselves  put  upon  the  .words.  They  say, 
that  their  delegate  should  on  no  account  de- 
part from  the  principles  of  the  society; 
namely,  the  obtaining  annual  parliaments  and 
universal  suffrage,  by  rational  and  lawful 
means — ^In  the  seventh  instruction,  they  state 
what  they  conceive  to  be  lawful  means; 
namely,  '*  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  people  to 
resist  any  act  of  parliament  repugnant  to  the 
original  principles  of  the  constitution,  as  would 
be  every  attempt  to  prohibit  associations  for 
the  purpose  of  reform.''  —  And  therefore 
they  considered,  that  any  act  of  parliament, 
and  consequently  any  authority  whatever, 
however  in  the  common  estimation  of  man- 
kind it  might  be  deemed  lawful,  was  to  be 
resisted  by  them,  if  it  tended  to  prevent  the 
execution  of  their  purpose ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, any  means  taken  towards  such  resis- 
tance, were  means  taken  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  annual  parliaments,  and  uni- 
versal suffrage,  by  rational  and  lawful  means. 

It  seems  to  me,therefore,  that  these  articles 
of  instruction,  upon  the  very  face  of  them, 
import  a  determination  to  resist  the  constitu- 
ted power  and  authority  of  the  country,  if  a 
resistance  to  this  constituted  power  was  neces- 
sary to  carry  into  execution  their  purpose  of 
obtaining  annual  parliaments,  and  universal 
suffrage,  by  rational  and  lawful  means ;  and 
that  they  considered  resistance  to  the  power 
of  the  constituted  authorities,  as  lawful  means 
to  effect  that  purpose. — And,  if  they  consi- 
dered resistance  as  lawful  means,  it  necessa- 
rily also  follows,  that  they  considered  attack 
as  lawful  means.— For,  if  resistance  is  lawful, 
an  attack  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  resis- 
tance, is  also  lawful. — Upon  what  principle  is 
attack  in  war  lawful,  but  that  resistance  is 
justiBable  ?  And  attack  is  justifiable  for  the 
purpose  of  superseding  the  necessity  of  that 
resistance— Therefore  these  instructions  do 
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most  explicitly  declare  their  resolution  to 
maintain  the  object  which  they  had  in  view^ 
by  what  they  call  rational  and  lawful  means ; 
which  they  have  sufficiently  shown  to  be  such 
acts  as  are  in  direct  opp^^ition  to  the  consti- 
tuted authority  of  the  country,  i^nd,  conse« 
quently,  acts  of  rebellion. 

Gentlemen,  when  this  again  is  compared 
with  the  report  of  their  committee  of  consti- 
tution ;  and  when  I  have  shown  that  their 
avowed  principle  is  rebellion  against  every 
government  which  is  not  constituted  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  say  a  government 
ought  to  be  constituted,  it  is  impossible  to 
give  any  other  construction  to  these  words, 
"  rational  and  lawful  means,"  than  that 
which  I  have  given ;  namely,  such  means  as, 
by  the  exercise  of  their  reason,  unprejudiced, 
they  were  taught  to  believe  were  lawful  means ; 
amon^  which  they  included  the  right  of  the 
minority  to  resist  even  a  vast  majority  of  the 
country,  if  that  majority  attempted  to  with- 
hold from  them  those  rijgbts  which  they  con- 
sidered as  indefeasible  civil  rights :  nanaely,  a 
right  to  thare  in  the  whole  of  the  government  of 
their  country f  as  well  executive  as  legislative. 

Gentlemen,  the  instructions  which  are 
given  to  the  delegates  of  the  Society  for  Con- 
stitutional Information,  are  couched,  unques- 
tionably, in  much  more  cautious  language. 
They  contain  no  such  resolution  with  respect 
to  resistance,  as  is  contained  in  the  resolutions 
of  the  London  Corresponding  Society. — At  the 
same  time  you  will  recollect,  what  my  learned 
friend  near  me  now  suggests  to  me,  that  all 
that  was  done  in  the  Srotch  Convention,  in 
consequence  of  the  instructions  given  to  the 
delegates  of  the  London  Corresponding  So- 
ciety, was  afterwards  fully  approved  by  the 
Society  for  Constitutional  Information;  and 
that  one  of  the  acts  so  done,  was  in  direct 
conformity  to  those  instructions  (the  seventh 
instruction)  "  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  peo- 
ple to  resist  any  act  of  parliament  repugnant 
to  the  original  principles  of  the  constitution^ 
as  would  be  every  attempt  to  prohibit  asso- 
ciations for  the  purpose  of  reform." 

Gentlemen,  you  will  recollect  that  one  of 
the  resolutions  of  this  Scotch  Convention 
went  directly  upon  the  foundation  of  that  in* 
stniction ;  going,  indeed,  considerably  beyond 
it ;  and  when  I  am  told  that  persons  who 
send  delegates,  are  to  be  considered  as  giv- 
ing to  those  delegates  no  other  authority  than 
what  they  specihcally  gave  them,  I  admit 
that  to  a  certain  degree,  that  is  true;  but 
then,  the  moment  they  know  that  these  dele- 
gates go  beyond  their  authority,  they  ought, 
unquestionably,  at  least,  to  disavow  them. — 
But  what  has  this  Constitutional  Society 
done  ?  Instead  of  disavowing  any  proceeding 
of  the  British  Convention,  it  has  declared  its 
approbation  of  them  al^;  and  the  society  has 
considered  itself  as  bound  to  give  the  most  ef* 
fectual  support  to  the  persons  who  came  to 
these  resolutions. 

Then  what  were  the  proceedings  of  this  aa> 
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seinbly  when  it  iret?— Gentlemen,  I  shall 
not  go  throur^h  all  their  proceedings  because 
that  would  take  up  infinitely  too  large  a  por- 
tion of  your  time ;  but  there  are  some  few  of 
their  proceedings  upon  which  I  shall  venture 
to  comment :— -In  the  first  place  I  would  notice 
their  declarins  themselves  **  the  British  Con- 
vention of  the  People." — For  the  purpose  which 
it  is  pretended  they  had  in  view,  that aeclaration 
was  absolutely  unnecessary — not  only  abso- 
lutely unnecesstiry,  but  it  was  improper  ;  be- 
cause if  they  were  to  convey  to  the  parliament 
of  the  country,  what  theopinionsof  men  were 
upon  the  subject,  opinions  conveyed  by  dele- 
gation are,  in  all  cases,  totally  improper ;  but 
opinions  conveyed  by  delegation,  where  the 
persons  specifically  delegating  do  not  appear, 
are  still  more  improper. 

If  it  had  been  described  as  a  meeting  of  the 
societies  of  Sheffield— of  the  societies  of  Lon- 
don— of  the  societies  of  Norwich,  and  so  on ; 
describing  them  in  this  way,  there  would  have 
been  a  possibility  of  ascertaining  of  whom 
they  were  composed. — It  would  also  have 
been  just  within  possibility,  and  nothing 
more,  that  the  delegates  should  convey  the 
sentiments  of  those  persons  who  composed 
the  several  societies  with  respect  to  the  sub- 
ject of  a  reform  in  the  House  of  Commons. — 
But  it  would  have  been  certainly,  a  very  in- 
complete method  of  conveying  those  senti- 
ments.— For,  you  see,  the  delegate  from  the 
Society  for  Constitutional  Information  would 
have  appeared  to  have  conveyed  the  senti- 
ments of  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  several  other  per- 
sons, whose  names  are  still  upon  the  books, 
as  members  of  the  Constitutional  Society, 
though  they  have  not  attended  the  society 
fur  many  years,  and  have  really  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it  for  several  years. — ^Therefore 
these  societies  could  in  fact,  convey  to  parlia- 
ment nothing  more  than  the  opinion  or  those 
particular  men  who  took  active  parts  in  the 
societies  respectively ;  and  when  their  dele- 
gates in  Scotland  assumed  to  themselves  the 
character  of  "  the  convention  of  the  peoole,** 
and  professed  to  convey  the  opinions  or  the 
people,  thev  must  have  practised  an  imposi- 
tion upon  the  parliament;  for  they  were  only 
a  meeting  of  delegates,  chosen  by  a  few  mem- 
bers of  these  societies,  and  had  no  right  to 
represent  themselves  in  the  character  of  a 
Convention  of  the  People,  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  to  parliament  the  sentiments  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  as  desiring  a  parlia- 
mentary reform.  It  was  therefore  not  only 
unnecessary,  but  absolutely  improper,  that 
they  should  assume  the  character  of  a  Conven- 
tion of  the  People, — For  what  purpose  did  they 
assume  that  appellation  f — It  could  only  be 
for  the  purpose  of  assuming  the  character  of 
a  convention  of  the  people,  and  the  ppwer 
which  is  necessarily  attributable  to  a  real  con- 
vention of  the  people  ?  and,  I  conceive,  that 
is  the  only  purpose  for  which  you  will  be- 
lieve they  did  assume  it. 

The  purpose  suggested  by  the  learned  and 


ingenious  counsel,  is  one  tliat  cannot  have 
b^n  within  their  view.    It  would  have  beea 
totally  inconsistent,   even  with   their   own 
principles,  to  have  pretended  to  convey  to  the 
parliament  of  this  country,  by  means  of  the 
opinions  of  a  number  of  delegates  of  the  di£Fe- 
rent  societies,  the  opinions  of  the  people^  the 
persons  so  delegated  having  clearly  no  right 
whatever  to  ^tate,  that  what  they  resolved 
upon,  was  any  thing  more  than  the  opinion  of 
a  variety  of  clubs,  or  rather  of  some  of  the 
several  individual  members  who  composed 
those  clnbs. — But  the  evidence  given  of  the 
conversations  with  Mr.  Yorke,  puts  this  be- 
yond all  sort  of  doubt : — ^Ue  said,  "  The  Bri- 
tish Convention  split  upon  a  rock — because 
they  declared   thentselves  a  convention  of  tht 
people,  before  the  people  uere  prepared  for  it  ; 
that  they  ought  first  to  have  come  forward 
with  an  address  to  the  people  at  large  ;**— 
That  b,  that  they  ought  to  have  continued  ill 
their  original  character  of  a  convention  of  de* 
leeates  of  the  different  societies,  till^  by  aa 
aodress  to  the  people  at  laree,  they  had  pre- 
pared the  minos  of  Uie  people  at  large  for  the 
declaration,  that  they  were  a  convention-  of 
the  people,  in  order  to  obtain  that  sort  of 
tacit  consent  to  their  declaration,  which  was 
obtained  in  France,  to  a  declaration  of  the 
same  sort,  bv  some  of  the  members  of  the 
states-generaL — ^Those  persons,  on  the  87th 
of  June,  1789,  being  till  then  only  members 
of  the  states-general   of  the   kingdom,  as- 
sembled under  the  authority  of  the  king,  ac» 
cording  to  the  ancient  constitution  of  France, 
and  therefore,  acting  under  that  subordina- 
tion to  his  authority  which  the  ancient  con- 
stitution of  France  required,  declared  tbera<> 
selves  a  National  Assembly ;  and,  theeefors, 
that  the  king  could  put  no  negative  upon  their 
authority ,--^(  Xhey  had  not  been  supported  by 
the  people  in  that  declaration,  thev  could  not 
have  acted  in  the  character  in  which  they  then 
assumed  to  act ;  but  the  people  did  support 
them,  and  the  public  mind  being  prepared  to 
support  them  as  a  convention  of  the  people, 
and  to  give  them  all  the  force,  the  strength, 
and  efficiency  of  such  a  convention,  from  that 
time,  they  did  act  as  a  convention  of  the  peo- 
ple, assembled  by  sufficient  authority;  and 
from  that  time,  they  were  completely  the  so- 
vereign power  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Yorke  said,  and  truly,  that  the  conven- 
tion at  Edinburgh,  had  declared  itself  a  con- 
vention of  the  people,  before  tlie  people  were 
prepared  to  acknowledge  them  as  such ;  that 
they  had  thereby  split  upon  a  rock,  had  not 
been  able  to  carry  their  intentions  into  execu- 
tion, and  had  therefore  failed ;  that  they  ought 
to  have  addressed  the  public  at  large  upon 
the  subject,  and  thus  to  have  prepared  the 
public  mind;  and  if  they  found  the  people, 
ready  to  support  them  in  the  character  of  e 
convention,  which  they  meant  to  assume,  then 
to  declare  themselves  such,  and  to  assume  all 
the  power  and  superiorities  and  all  the  au- 
thorities of  a  convention  of  the  people. 
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Geixtlenien  this  assembler  of  delegates  of 
clubs,  having  proceeded  in  this  manner, 
thought  proper,  not  only  to  call  itself  a  Con- 
vcfUion  of  the  People — a  British  Convention  of 
iJie  People^  necessarily  including  the  whole 
island — but — ^Tme  British  convextiok,  onb 
AND  indivisible — and  to  date  their  transac* 
tions,  the  first  ^ear  of  tiie  British  Convention, 

One  and  Indivisible. What  could  this  be 

meant  to  express,  but  that  they  considered 
theipselves  as  the  whole  people  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, united^  by  delegation,  in  one  common 
cause,  not  to  be  separated — not  to  be  divided, 
until  they  had  completely  and  effectually  car- 
ried into  execution  those  purposes  which  the 
several  delegates  carried  with  them  into  this 
assembly  ? — What  the  purposes  of  Margarot 
and  Gerrald  were,  we  hav6  had  clearly  before 
tis  upon  evidence-^What  was  the  purpose  of 
Mr.  Yorke,  who,  though  a  delegate  firom  the 
Constitutional  Society,  did  not  actually  go, — 
we  may  infer,  from  all  that  he  did  and  said 
elsewhere. Now,  that  the  whole  is  dis- 
closed, and  all  its  complex  parts  are  put  toge- 
ther, it  is  clear  that  this  very  act  was,  in  itself 
an  act  of  High  treason — And  I  beg  to  say, 
that  the  Attorney-General,  in  his  place  in  the 
House '"^Commons,  on  the  question  relative 
to  the  I . Ills  in  Scotland,  declared,  that  as  far 
as  he  could  then  view  it,  seeing  it  imperfectly 
as  he  did,  he  was  inclined  strongly  to  think, 
that  it  ought  to  have  been  so  construed.  But 
an  act  ma^r  be  an  act  of  high  treason,  or  an 
act  of  sedition,  merely,  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  evidence  which  may  be  produced 
upon  the  subject  Unless  you  can  show, 
what  was  the  object  of  the  parties,  you  mav 
not  be  able  to  prove  it  to  be  an  act  of  high 
treason,  although,  in  fact  it  was  so. 

What  was  the  argument  which  Mr.  Gibbs 
pressed  so  much  upon  you?  He  did  not  deny, 
that  the  acts  of  his  client  were  extremely 
blameable ;  veiy  seditious ;  but  they  do  not, 
said  be,  amount  to  hieh  treason.  And  why 
did  he  assert,  that  they  did  not  amount  to 
high  treason  ?  ''  Because  the  evidence,  taken 
together,  does  not  show  that  the  prisoner  had 
conceived,  within  his  mind,  the  guilty  purpose 
and  intent  of  destroying  the  government  of 
the  country,  deposing  the  king,  and  estal)lish- 
ine  a  democratic  government  in  its  stead." 

In  the  prosecutions  carried  on  in  Scotland, 
ajgainst  the  members  of  the  British  Conven- 
tion, Margarot,  Gerrald,  Skirving,  and  the 
rest,  the  full  evidence  was  not  possessed  by 
those  who  prosecuted ;  they  could  not  esta- 
blish, by  evidence,  that  degree  of  criminality 
in  the  minds  of  the  parties,  which  is  essen- 
iuiSly  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  constitut- 
ing the  crime  of  high  treason ;  and,  therefore, 
no  blame  is  upon  that  account  imputable,  as  I 
contend,  to.  the  courts  in  Scotland,  supposing 
the  act  to  be  high  treason. 

The  courts  there  are  accused  of  having  been 
over  rieorous  in  their  sentences. — li  that 
which  has  appeared  in  evidence  here,  had 
apjpear^  to  them,!  think, according  to  th« 


evidence  which  would  then  have  been  before 
them,  they  must  have  considered  the  acts 
as  amounting  to  high  treason ;  and  it  would 
have  been  their  duty  to  have  taken  care  that 
the  persons,  guilty  of  those  acts,  should  have 
been  prosecuted  accordingly.  But  from  tho 
evidence  before  them,  the  complete  criminal 
iptent  did  not  appear,  and  therefore  they  pro- 
ceeded, according  to  the  law  of  Scotland,  for 
the  crime  of  sedition. 

The  question  which  was  afterwards  princi- 
pally agitated,  was,  whether  there  existed,  in 
the  law  of  Scotland,  a  distinct  crime,  denomi- 
nated by  the  law  of  Scotland,  "  Sedition,'** 
which  tne  law  of  England  considers  as  a  mere 
misdemeanor,  of  diliercnt  degrees  of  heinous- 
ness,  till  it  amounts  to  the  crime  of  high 
treason.  But  if  there  did  exist  that  distinc- 
tion between  treason  and  sedition,  in  the  law 
of  Scotland  (and  sedition,  in  the  ancient  law 
of  England,  seems  to  have  been  considered 
as  a  distinct  crime,  in  very  remote  times),  and 
if  sedition  in  Scotland  was  capable  of  being 
punished  as  such,  a  very  severe  punishment 
must  be  the  proper  punishment  tor  a  crime 
which  arose  to  that  height,  that  the  only 
question  which  could  possibly  be  made  upon 
it  was,  whether  it  did,  or  did  not,  amount  to 
the  heinous  crime  of  high  treason. 

Gentlemen,  the  resolutions  and  proceedings 
of  this  society  in  Scotland  are  very  extraordi- 
nary ;  they  begin  with  declaring  themselves 
the  Britith  Convention,  and  their  several  pro- 
ceedings have  been  read  to  you,  in  which  itap- 
pears  mat  they  corresponded  with  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar,  and  with  several  other  persons.  It 
also  appears  that  they  adopted  several  of  the 
most  seditious  proceedings  which  have  been 
had  in  this  country,  and  that  they  had  reports 
made  to  them  of  the  state  of  the  societies  in 
England,  as  well  as  in  Scotland,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  justify  their  declaring  them- 
selves a  convention  of  the  people. 

It  appears  in  the  proceedings  of  the  6th  of 
November,  1793,  that  one  of  the  Edinburzh 
delegates  having  moved  that  the  London  cb- 
legates  should  state  the  situation  of  their  so- 
cieties, citizen  Margarot  answered,  **  that  the 


*  I  apprehend  that  this  statement  of  the 
question  is  not  strictly  correct.  The  doctrines 
asserted  by  the  counsel  for  the  crown  and 
sanctioned  by  the  high  court  of  iusticiary, 
in  the  cases  of  Maurice  Margarot  ana  the  other 
members  of  the  British  Convention,  respect- 
ing the  crime  of  sedition,  have  been  much 
canvassed  and  by  many  distinguished  lawyers 
impugned ;  the  true  grounds  on  which  the 
propriety  of  the  decision  of.  the  court  of  justi- 
ciary has  been  questioned,  will  be  found  in 
the  ingenious  ana  powerfiil  arguments  which 
were  delivered  by  the  very  learned  and  able 
persons  who  disputed  the  relevancy  of  the  in- 
dictment in  the  case  of  Joseph  Gerrald.^  See 
the  speeches  of  Mr.  Gillies  and  Mr.  Laing  in 
this  CoUectioD,  vol.  33,  pp.  8S7.  669. 
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societies  in  London  were  Teiy  numerouSy 
though  sometimes  fluctuating — in  some  parts 
of  England  whole  towns  are  reformers ;  in 
Sheffield  and  environs  there  are  fifty  thou- 
sand,''— though  it  has  been  shown  to  you 
that  the  society  there  never  consisted  of  more 
than  six  hundred.  '^  In  Norwich  there  are 
thirty  societies  in  one.  If,''  said  Margarot, 
**  we  could  get  a  convention  of  England  and 
•Scotland  called,  we  might  represent  six  or 
seven  hundred  thousand  males,  which  is  a  tna- 
jorii^  of  all  the  adults  in  the  kingdom,  and 
ministry  would  not  dare  to  refuse  us  our 
rights."  It  was  in  consequence  of  this  re- 
presentation that  they  thought  fit  to  cive 
themselves  the  title  which  I  have  stated  to 
you. 

Gentlemen,  you  will  recollect  that  in  their 
proceedings  they  went  to  the  extent  of  mak- 
ing a  new  union  between  England  and  Scot- 
land ;  an  union  which  should  perfectly  re- 
move all  boundaries  of  distinction  between 
the  two  kingdoms.  Whether  that  would  or 
would  not  be  a  wise  thing,  may  certainly  ad- 
mit of  a  great  deal  of  question;  but  there  is  a 
contract  existing  between  the  two  countries 
upon  the  subject,  and  the  persons  assembled 
at  this  meeting,  take  upon  themselves,  as  far 
as  their  authority  goes,  to  break  through  that 
contract,  assuming  a  power  of  a  most  extra- 
ordinary kind ;  not  only  sovereign  power,  but 
sovereign  nower  tending  to  the  destruction  of 
a  solemn  league  between  the  two  nations,  at 
one  time  separate,  distinct,  and  independent 
sovereign  powers. 

They  resolved  to  publish  an  address  to  the 
public,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
consider  the  means,  and  to  draw  up  the  out- 
lines of  a  plan  of  general  union  and  coopera- 
tion between  the  two  nations  in  their  general 
pursuit  of  a  thorough  reform  of  parliament, 
which  was  unanimously  agreed  to.  They 
likewise  had  a  committee  to  draw  up  rules 
for  their  internal  government,  and  tickets  for 
admission;  and  they  resolved,  that  this 
should  be  a  standing  law  of  this,  and  all  fu- 
ture conventions,  looking  clearly  in  prospect, 
to  a  regular  and  constant  establishment,  and 
not  to  an  accidental  establishment,  for  a  par- 
ticular purpose.  There  are  several  other  pro- 
ceedings which  deserve  your  attention,  but 
they  are  infinitely  too  numerous  for  me,  now. 
to  observe  upon ;  such  as  proposing  a  general 
iast,  and  a  variety  of  other  proceedings,  which 
clearly  shew,  that  they  considered  themselves 
as  an  assembly  of  a  very  different  description 
from  that  of  delegates  of  the  several  societies, 
met  simply  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning  par- 
liament for  a  reform^in  parliament.  They  re- 
ceived contributions ;  patriotic  ^fts  and  dona- 
tions ;  they  adopted,  in  all  their  proceedings 
those  expressions  which  had  been  used  in  the 
French  Convention;  they  talked  of  their 
own  assembly,  as  the  House ;  of  takine  the 
sense  of  the  House ;  and  several  other  things 
must  have  occurred  to  you,  in  the  course  of 
Iheir  proce^dingSi  if  yon  looked  at  them^  or 
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attended  to  them,  when  they  were  read,  by 
which  you  must  be  convinced,  they  had  in 
view  an  establishment,  upon  principles  very 
different  from  those  on  wnicfa  a  meeting  of 
dele^tes  of  societies,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
tainmg  a  reform  in  parliament,  ought  to  have 
been  formed. 

You  likewise  recollect  the  pains  they  took 
to  enlighten  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland.  It 
is  impossible  not  to  consider  the  terms  thej 
used  for  this  purpose  as  an  incitement,  di- 
rectly, to  the  Highlanders  to  arm  themselves. 
You  recollect  the  circumstance  of  a  picture  of 
a  Highlander,  armed  with  his  broad  !»word 
and  target ;  and  there  are  other  circumstances 
of  the  same  tendency,  which  are  not  now  im- 
mediately and  distinctly  ui  ray  memory. 

There  is  also  this  resolution : — *'  That  it 
be  recommended  to  the  different  societies 
throughout  the  country,  to  copy  the  Bill  of 
Rights  into  their  minute  books,  as  the  ground 
of  their  proceedings,  in  order  to  prevent  im- 
proper constructions  upon  their  conduct,  as 
friends  to  reform."  This  recommendation 
seems  to  me  to  be  precisely  upon  that  princi- 
ple of  deception  which  I  have  before  noticed. 
There  could  be  no  purpose  whatever,  for 
which  this  resolution  was  to  be  inserted  in 
their  minute  books,  but  to  deceive — to  hold 
out  a  peaceable  and  quiet  reformation,  whilst 
they  meant  the  reverse.  If  they  really  ap- 
proved of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  had  it  not  been 
univers^ly  derided  in  the  books  of  which 
they  had  testified  the  strongest  approbation^-* 
in  a  work,  in  which  it  was  called  a  bill  of 
wrongs,  and  treated  with  the  utmost  disregard 
and  contempt?  But  it  served  extremely  well 
for  the  purpose ;  not  only  to  rover  the  pro- 
ceedings 01  the  different  societies,  but  to 
mislead  those  societies,  and  to  tell  them, 
that  the  Bill  of  Rights  authorized  the  as- 
sembling a  convention  of  the  people,  llie 
people  in  the  different  counUes  were  told, 
that  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  the  foundation  of 
all  their  proceedings,  and  that  therefore  they 
should  insert  it  in  all  their  books;  and  when 
they  were  told,  that  it  was  lawful  to  assemble 
a  convention  of  the  people,  they  were  led 
to  believe,  that  the  Bill  of  Rights  made  it  law- 
ful for  them  to  do  so.  These  circumstances 
tend  to  show  the  means  by  which  the  poor 
people,  who  were  enea^ed  with  them,  nave 
been  led  and  deceived,  hke  that  unfortunate 
man  who  was  examined,  Hill.  He  told  you 
that  he  had  nothing  in  view  but  the  constitu* 
tion  of  the  House  of  Commons,  as  it  was  in 
the  year  1688 ;  there  being,  in  effect,  no  al- 
teration afler  that  time,  except  the  Triennial 
act,  and  some  other  act^  which  tended  rather 
to  the  benefit  of  the  people,  than  to  their  In- 
jury, in  any  way  whatever. 

Then  comes  their  famous  resolutions  for 
assembline  a  Convention  of  Emergency,  for 
which  a  blank  was  left  in  the  minutes,  and 
which  they  came  to,  on  the  38th  of  Novem* 
ber,  1793. — I  wish  to  know,  how  the  learned 
counsel  for  the  prisoner,  whom  I  do  not  now 
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see  in  eoint— I  wish  he  was  here^I  mean» 
m^  learned  friend  who  addressed  you  last, 
with  great  force,  with  great  energy,  and  cer- 
tainly with  a  considerable  degree  of  ability — 
how  he  reconciles  these  resolutions,  so  left 
in  blank  upon  the  minutes,  with  the  principle 
upon  which  he  stated  this  convention  to  have 
acted. — He  did  not,  indeed,  distinctly  state 
this  convention  to  have  acted  upon  it;  he 
rather  suggested  the  principle,  and  then  en- 
deavoured to  slur  the  matter  over,  to  pass  it 
by,  asserting,  that,  whatever  might  be  im- 
puted to  this  cpnvention,  it  could  not  affect 
that  which  was  to  have  been  assembled,  and 
the  prisoner  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Gentlemen,  you  will  recollect  the  solemnity 
with  which  the  transactions  relative  to  these 
resolutions  were  carried  on ;  that,  **  After  an 
excellent  discussion  of  the  question,  pertinent 
remarks  and  amendments,  the  convention 
was  resumed,  and  the  whole,  as  amended, 
being  read  over,  the  members  stood  upon 
their  feet,  and  passed  the  resolutions,  unani- 
mously, as  follows.'* — You  will  recollect,  like- 
wise, that  this  was  preceded,  in  the  course  of 
the  debate,  by  citizen  Brown's  giving  a  history 
of  the  Hab<»is  Corpus  Act,  and  therefore  ap- 
pearing to  take  an  important  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  question,  Mr.  Matthew  Camp- 
bell Brown,  who  was  the  delegate  from  Shef- 
field, and  who  has  been  stated  as  the  Editor 
i>f  the  Patriot — ^Thereis  a  blank  in  the  mi- 
nutes, for  these  resolutions;  and  then  the 
minutes  import,  that, "  After  the  said  resolu- 
tion, agreea  to,  and  solemnly  approved  of,  as 
above,  citizen  Gerrald,  in  an  energetic  and  ani- 
mated speech,  addressed  the  meeting,  and  ex- 
pressed his  happiness  at  the  motion  passed, 
and  exposed  the  act  of  the  Irish  parliament, 
called  a  Convention  Bill ;  and  citizen  Brown 
followed  him,  in  a  manly  speech,  and  proved 
the  influence  of  the  executive  government 
over  the  parliament;*' — and  then— Citizen 
Margarot  read  and  proposed  a  motion*. — 
'<  That  a  Secret  Committee  of  three,  with  the 
Becretarv,  be  appointed  to  determine  the 
place  where  such  Convention  of  Emergency 
ahall  meet ;  that  such  place  shall  remain  a 
secret  with  them,  and  with  the  secretary  of 
this  convention ;  and  that  each  delegate  shall, 
at  the  breaking  up  of  the  present  session,  be 
entrusted  with  a  sealed  letter,  containing  the 
name  of  the  place  of  meeting;  that  this 
letter  shall  be  delivered,  unopened,  to  his  con- 
stituents, the  receipt  of  which  shall  be  ac- 
knowledged by  a  letter  to  the  secretary — ^pre- 
served in  the  same  state,  until  the  period  sludl 
arrive,  at  which  it  shall  be  deemed  necessary 
for  the  delegates  to  set  off.'' 

These  retolutioru,  and  a  declaration  accom- 
panying them,  for  which  a  blank  was  left  in 
tlie  minutes,  and  which  were  not  to  be  in- 
serted till  after  the  end  of  their  proceedings, 
were  in  the  following  words :  **  Resolved,  t&X 
$he  following  declarations  and  resolutions  be 
inserted  at  the  end  of  our  minutes :"  ^*  That 
^his  conventioDi  consideriDg  the 
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consequenees  of  any  act  of  the  legislature, 
which  may  tend  to  deprive  the  whole,  or  any 
part  of  the  people,  of  tneir  undoubted  right  to 
meet,  either  by  themselves,  or  bv  delegation, 
to  discuss  any  matter  relative  to  their  common 
interest,  whether  of  a  public  or  private  na^re, 
and  holding  the  same  to  be  totallv  inconsis- 
tent  with  the  first  principles  ana  safety  of 
society,  and  also  subversive  of  our  known 
and  acknowledged  Constitutional  Liberties,  do 
hereby  declare,  before  God  and  the  Work)  ;^ 
— ^which,  you  recollect,  is  the  solemn  manner 
in  which  an  oath  is  taken,  in  Scotland,  bj 
persons  of  a  particular  description— <*  that  we 
shall  follow  the  wholesome  example  of  former 
times,  by  paying  no  regard  to  any  act  which 
shall  militate  against  the  constitution  of  our 
country,  and  sluiU  continue  to  assemble  and 
considerof  the  best  means  by  which  we  can 
aecomplish  a  real  representation  of  the  people, 
and  annual  election,  until  compelled  to  desist 
by  superior  force.'' 

Gentlemen,  what  is  this  but  a  declaration, 
that  they  would  resist  force  by  force;  that 
they  would  resist,  unouestionably,  inferior 
force;  and  that  it  should  be  tuperiorforce  anfy^ 
that  should  compel  them  to  desist : — "  And 
we  do  resolve,  that  the  6rst  notice  given  for 
the  introduction  of  a  Convention  Bill,  or  any 
bill  of  a  similar  tendency  to  that  passed  in 
Ireland,  in  the  last  sesuon  of  their  parliament^ 
or  any  bill  for  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act." — So  that  now  they  would  have 
been  in  actual  rebellion,  as  the  bill  for  the 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  did  pass ; 
— ^  or  the  act  for  preventing  wrongous  im- 
prisonment, and  against  undue  delays  m  trials, 
,in  North  Britain;  or  in  case  of  an  invasion, 
or  the  admission  of  an^  foreign  troops  what- 
soever, into  Great  Britain  or  Ireland;  all,  or 
any  of  these  calamitous  circumstances,  sbaU 
be  a  signal  to  the  several  delegates  to  repair 
to  such  place  as  the  Secret  Commiitee  of  this 
convention  shall  appoint"  Throughout  all 
their  proceedings  you  find  a  Secret  Committee, 
There  is  no  one  ot  the  proceedings  of  any  of 
these  societies  which  you  have  had  before  you, 
in  which  you  have  not  found  a  Secret  Commit- 
tee ;  that  is,  a  few  persons,  who  keep  secret 
from  the  rest  all  the  important  proceedings, 
and  guide  and  direct  the  whole.  The  forma- 
tion of  a  Secret  Committu  being,  necessarily, 
the  formation  of  a  thing  which  they  conceive 
would  not  bear  the  open  light  of  day,  and  par- 
ticularly would  not  bear  the  eye  of  the  exist- 
ing government  of  the  country,  bound  to  keep 
and  support  the  peace  of  the  country, ; — '<  and 
the  first  seven  members  shall  have  power  to 
declare  the  sittings  permanent,  and  twenty- 
one  shall  constitute  a  convention,  and  pro- 
ceed to  business." 

Wliat  is  this  but  a  declaration,  that,  if  they 
were  compelled  by  superior  force,  to  discon- 
tinue their  meetings  at  Edinburgh,  where  they 
were  then  sitting,  they  would  not,  therefore^ 
cease  to  be  a  convention  of  the  people,  but 
that  they  would  repair  immediately  to  such 
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place  as  the  Secret  Committee  should  appoint; 
that  the  first  seven  members,  who  should 
meet  at  such  place,  should  have  power  to 
declare  the  sitting  permanent,  should  con- 
stitute a  convention  immediately ,  and  the 
moment  they  amounted  to  twenty-one,  they 
should  proceed  to  business  ?  If  they  had  been 
compelled  by  superior  force,  by  the  authority 
and  power  of  tlie  government  of  the  country, 
to  desist  from  their  meeting  at  Edinburgh 
and  had  assembled  themselves  again,  in  an- 
other part  of  the  country,  what  could  that 
assembly  meet  for,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
evading  the  effect  of  that  superior  force, 
which  mizht  have  dispersed  them  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  of  acting  in  that  place,  at  which 
they  should  afterwards  assemble  with  more 
effect,  because  supported  with  that  degree  of 
force  which  they  might  conceive  sufficient  to 
protect  them  agauist  the  existing  constituted 
government  of  the  couutry. 

They  likewise  resolved, — ^**  That  each  dele- 
gate, immediately  on  his  return  home,  do  con- 
vene his  constituents,  and  explain  to  them 
the  necessity  of  electing  a  delegate  or  dele- 
gates ;*' — which  I  conceive  must  necessarily 
mean  somethins  like  the  constitution  of  the 
French  Natwnal  Assembly,  who  have  persons 
lo  fill  immediately,  without  any  dela^,  the 
seats  which  become  vacant; — ^^'and  of  esta^ 
blishing  a  fund,  without  delay,  against  any  of 
these  emeigencies,  for  his  or  their  expense, 
and  that  they  do  instruct  the  said  delegate  or 
delegates,  to  hold  themselves  ready  to  depart 
at  one  hour's  waming."*-Then  they  resolved, 
which  shows  clearly  what  they  meant  by  the 
other  part  of  the  resolution,  "  That  the  mo- 
ment of  any  illml  dispersion  of  the  present 
.convention,  shall  be  considered  as  a  summons 
to  the  delegates  to  repair  to  the  place  of 
meeting,  appointed  for  the  Convention  of 
Emergency,  by  the  Secret  Committee,  and  that 
the  Secret  Committee  be  instructed  to  proceed, 
without  delay,  to  fix  the  place  of  meeting.** 
So  that,  wiifciout  delay,  this  Secret  Committee 
were  immediately  to  proceed  to  hx  up^n  some 
place,  at  which  this  assembly  of  people  were 
to  meet,  if  they  should  be  dispersed  by  the 
superior  power  of  government;  and  at  which 
place,  theref<»e,  they  were  necessarily  tu  meet, 
in  opposition  to  the  existing  government  of 
the  country. 

Now,  gentlemen,  this  was  communicated 
most  coropletelv  to  Mr.  Hardy,  by  a  letter, 
written  to  him  by  Mr.  Margarot,  on  the  Hth 
of  December,  1793;  and  Margarot  expresslv 
states,  that  the  convetUum  had  deelured  Uself 
permanent ;  by  which  he  must  have  meant, 
that  the  effect  of  this  declaration  was,  as  it 
obviously  was,  to  make  the  convention  a  per- 
manent assembly,  the  declaration  of  perma- 
nency being  one  of  the  most  important  parts 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  French  National 
Convention,  at  tli^  same  time  it  declared  it- 
self a  National  Convention.  The  means  whidi 
it  took  for  the  purpose,  being  that  of  destroy- 
ni^atleastintheopiiiiQii  of  the  people,  lul 


authoritative  collection  of  revenue,  whenever 
the  assemblv  should  be  dispersed,  and  autbo- 
rizine  the  collection,  so  long  only  as  the  as- 
sembly should  continue  sittmg.  And  gentle- 
men, you  will  recollect,  in  the  history  of  your 
own  country,  the  same  sort  of  permanency, 
under  the  authority  of  an  act  of  parliament, 
was  the  means  by  which  the  parliament,  in 
the  rei^  of  Charles  1st,  finally  destroyed  the 
authority  of  that  monarch. 

This  letter  of  Margarot  to  Hardy  has  like- 
wise a  direct  reference  to  the  appointment  of 
the  sitting  of  this  convention,  b^  the  Secret 
Committee,  in  some  other  place,  in  case  thej 
should  be  dispersed.  It  states,  that  the  con- 
vention had  declared  itself  permanent;  by 
which  it  roust  have  adverted  to  this  resolution, 
which  you  will  see  is,  in  effect,  a  declaration 
of  permanency ;  and  it  likewise  says,  they 
are  to  sit  in  some  other  part  of  the  country, 
not  yet  declared,  in  case  of  their  dispersion, 
which  must  refer  (I  am  quoting  onl^  from 
memory,  for  I  have  not  Uie  letter  in  my 
hand)  to  that  part  of  the  resolutions,  by 
which  it  vras  made  part  of  the  instructions  lo 
the  Secret  Committee,  without  delay,  to  fix  a 
place  at  which  the  convention  should  meet, 
m  case  of  its  dispersion,  or  under  other  circun^ 
stances,  in  which  they  thought  it  proper  that 
the  Convention  of  Emergency  should  meet. 

Gentlemen,  I  beg  pardon  for  stating  thla 
letter.  I  am  told,  that,  by  some  accident,  it 
has  not  been  given  in  evidence,  therefore  you 
will  lay  that  auite  out  of  your  consideration. 
You  will  recollect,  however,  that,  in  pursuance 
of  these  resolutions,  the  convention  actually 
did  refuse  to  disperse,  until  compelled  by  a 
superior  force ;  and  this  is  proved  by  a  letter 
of  Margarot,  in  which  he  states,  that  Gerrald 
and  himself  were  pulled  out  of  the  chw ; 
and  upon  the  cross-examination  of  Ross  by 
Mr.  Erskine,  the  same  fact  was  stated ;  so 
that  they  not  only  came  to  the  resolution,  but 
they  really  acted  upon  it,  to  a  certain  degree. 
But  the  other  parts  of  these  resolutions, 
when  considered  with  reference  to  the  whole, 
have  very  extraordinary  consequences;  for 
you  will  observe  that  this  convention  was  to 
meet  as  a  Convention  of  Emergency,  at  a  se- 
cret place,  to  be  appointed  by  a  Secret  Com« 
mittee,  not  only  in  case  of  its  being  compelled 
to  desist  firom  its  proceedings,  sittmg  at  Edin- 
burgh, by  superior  force,  but  also  in  some 
other  cases ;  particularly,  as  soon  as  any  no- 
tice should  be  eiven  for  the  introduction  of  a 
convention  bilT.  As  soon  as  any  measure 
should  appear  to  be  taken  by  the  government 
of  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  dispersing 
their  meetine,  which  they  should  think 
might  be  hkefy  to  have  effect^  they  were  to 
assemble  in  tliat  secret  place  to  be  appointed 
by  the  committee  of  emergency,  removing 
themselves  from  Edinburgh,  in  which  place 
they  might  not  think  they  should  be  so  able 
to  resist  the  powers  of  government  as  in  some 
more  distant  place.  This  they  extend  also  to 
the  mispensioa  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  atkd 
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to  the  admisston  of  forei^  troops ;  a  report 
having  been  very  industriously  circulated  of 
en  intention  to  brin^  over  a  great  number  of 
foreign  troops  into  this  country. 

But  they  declare  also,  that  this  convention 
shall  meet  as  a  Convention  of  Emergency  in 
another  event;  that  is,  in  case  of  mvasion. 
I  am  sure  I  recollect  the  letter  having  been 
read  which  informed  Hardy  of  the  secret  re- 
solutions, because  I  recollect  that  the  words 
**  in  case  of  an  invasion*'  are  omitted  in  that 
letter.  But  Margarot  states  in  that  letter 
that  the  convention  has  done  that  which  he 
does  not  think  it  safe  to  communicate  by  let* 
ter: — ^''The  convention  proceed  with  great 
spirit ;  we  sit  daily;  and  last  week  we  came 
to  a  resolution  which  we  fancy  will  give  plea- 
sure to  every  friend  to  reform.  As  the  mi- 
nutes are  to  be  printed,  we  will  at  present 
only  give  you  the  heaas  of  it ;  viz. — ^That 
should  any  attempt  be  made  by  government 
for  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  bill, 
the  introduction  of  a  convention  bill,  or  the 
landing  of  foreign  troops  in  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland,  the  delegates  are  immediately  to  as- 
semble in  convention  at  a  certain  place  (the 
appointment  of  which  is  left  with  a  secret 
committee)  ;  that  when  seven  delegates  shall 
be  thus  assembled  they  shall  declare  them- 
selves permanent,  and  when  their  number 
Amounts  to  twenty-one  they  shall  proceed  to 
l>usiness. '  'ITius,  ycu  see,  we  are  providing 
aguinst  what  may  happen.**  This  is  a  letter 
written  to  Mr.  Hardy  himself.  "  Thus  you 
tee,  we  are  prooiding  against  what  may  hap- 
pen/*  Then  the  letter  proceeds  to  state— 
**  Letters  convey  but  very  imperfectly,  and 
with  no  freat  degree  of  safety,  what  we  might 
wish  to  inform  each  other  of."  And  in  a  sub- 
sequent letter  of  the  8th  of  December,.  1798, 
you  will  find  he  .says—-"  Not  daring  any 
longer  to  trust  to  the  post,  we  send  you  all 
these  papers  in  a  parcel ;"  what  napers  these 
were  does  not  appear.  "  You  will  be  so  good 
as  to  make  us  acquainted  with  their  safe  ar- 
rival. Gerrald  wishes  to  get  to  London  as 
soon  as  possible;  he  will  communicate  that 
which  cannot  so  fully  be  expressed  by  letter. 
Tou  may  consider  this  as  a  private  letter ; 
but  you  may  read  such  parts  of  it  as  you  think 
proper  to  any  member  of  the  society,  especi- 
aHy  where  it  may  be  productive  of  good." 

Then  here  are  resolutions  come  to  which 
they  are  afraid  to  enter  on  the  minutes  of 
their  proceedings ;  which  they  are  afraid  to 
communicate  entire  in  their  correspondence 
between  each  other;  which  they  leave,  there- 
fore, to  be  communicated  by  word  of  mouth 
by  one  of  the  parties  present :  and  even  the 
very  letter,  thus  cautiously  written,  is  written 
to  Mr.  Hardy  as  a  private  Utter,  of  which  he 
might  communicate  such  parts  as  he  might 
think  proper  to  any  member  of  the  society, 
leaving  to  him  the  selection  of  the  matter, 
and  the  parts  he  mi^ht  so  communicate; 
perhaps,  according  to  the  degree  of  fervor  in 
the  public  cause  he  might  conceive  a  particu- 
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lar  member  to  have,  and  the  particular  confi- 
dence he  might  have  in  the  discretion  of  that 
member ;  and  this  is  to  be  e8|)ecially  wher^ 
it  may  be  productive  of  good ;  showing  most 
clearly  by  this  that  the  prisoner  was  the  active 
means  by  which  the  wnole  of  this  conspiracy 
was  to  be  carried  on ;  the  person  with  whom 
Margarot  (who  was  then  acting  as  agent  of 
the  society  at  Edinburgh)  was  to  correspond, 
in  whose  disaetion  he  was  wholly  to  confide, 
and  who  was  to  communicate  to  the  other 
members  such  parts  only  of  tins  correspond* 
ence — mutilated  as  it  is,  from  the  fear  of  dan- 
ger that  may  attend  a  communication  by  letter 
— ^to  communicate  such  parts  of  it  only  as  he 
thought  proper. 

Gentlemen,  I  stated  that  it  was  my  inten- 
tion to  advert  to  that  part  of  the  minutes 
which  followed  the  blank  where  these  resolu* 
tions  ought  to  have  been  entered,  if  they  had 
been  entered  according^  to  the  dsilyand  the 
ordinary  course  of  their ,  pioceedings.  After 
stating^the  solemn  manner  in  which  these  re- 
solutions were  passed — the  very  solemnity 
with  which  they  were  passed  snowing  the 
importance  which  those  persons  attached  to 
them,  and  the  omission  of  the  word  invasion 
in  the  communication  still  more  strongly 
showing  the  importance  which  they  attached 
to  that  particular  word—"  Citizen  Margarot 
read  ana  proposed  the  following  motion— > 
"  that  a  secret  committee  of  three  with  the 
secretary  be  appointed  to  determine  the  place 
where  such  convention  of  emergency  shall 
meet ;  that  such  place  shall  remain  a  secret 
with  them  and  with  the  secretary  of  this  con* 
vention ;  and  that  each  delegate  shall,  at  the 
breaking  up  of  the  present  session,  be  en- 
trusted with  a  seiled  letter  containing  the 
name  of  the  place  of  meeting — ^that  thisletter 
shall  be  delivered  unopened  to  his  constitu- 
ents, the  receipt  of  which  shall  be  acknow- 
ledged by  a  letter  to  the  secretary —preserved 
in  the  same  state  until  the  period  shall  arrive 
at  which  it  shall  be  deemed  necessary  for  the 
dele^tes  to  set  off."  So  that  the  place  of 
meeting  of  this  convention  was  not  only  to  be 
determined  upon  by  a  secret  committee  of 
three  (a  very  small  number),  but  they  also 
resolved  that  it  should  remun  secret  with 
them  and  the  secretary;  and  that  at  the 
breaking;  up  of  the  then  present  session  (if 
during  the  session  it  should  be  necessary  to 
make  use  of  this  committee  of  ^ereency  at 
a  secret  place)  each  member  sbouMl  carry 
with  him,  in  a  sealed  letter,  the  name  of  the 
place  of  meeting;  that  this  should  be  delivered 
unopened  to  his  constituents;  that  the  re- 
ceipt should  be  acknowledged  by  a  letter  to 
the  secretary;  and  that  the  sealed  letter 
should  remain  in  the  same  state  till  the  period 
should  arrive  at  which  it  should  be  deemed 
necessary  for  the  delegates  to  set  off.  So  it 
was  not  to  be  known  to  any  one  member  of 
the  society,  except  the  secret  committee  and 
their  secretary,  where  that  place  was  to  be. 

Now,  gentlemen,  havtf  such  proceedings  as 
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these  the  least  semblance  of  a  design  to  peti- 
tion parliament  only  for  the  purpose  of  pvlia- 
mentary  reform  ?  It  is  utterly  absurd  to  give 
any  credit  to  such  a  sujggestion.  And,  gen- 
tlemen, you  will  likewise  recollect  that  my 
learned  n-iend,  Mr.  Gibbs,  admitted^  that  if 
you  could  not  give  his  construction  to  their 
proceedings^  you  must  necessarily  give  the 
construction  which  we  put  upon  them— that 
if  you  could  not  take  the  colour  he  save 
you;  if  you  could  not  persuade  yourselves 
that  the  only  object  of  this  meeting  was  quietly 
and  peaceably  to  prepare  petitions  to  Uie 
parliament,  praying  that  that  reform  in 
the  election  of  representatives  might  be  carried 
into  execution  wnich  they  pretended  they  had 
jiroposed  upon  the  wild  plan,  as  I  venture  to 
call  it,  of  the  duke  of  Richmond,  or  any  other 
specific  plan  they  might  think  proper  to 
adopt ;  if  the  object  of  their  meeting  was  any 
thing  beyond  that,  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  justify  it,  though  he  should  not  admit  it  to 
receive  all  the  attributes  which  we  have 
given  it. 

The  minutes  of  this  day's  sitting  refer  to  a 
proceeding  which,  I  think,  distinctly  had  in 
view  that  which  afterwards  appears  m  other 
parts  of  the  proceedings — the  supporting  a 
convention  by  force.  It  is  idle  to  say  that  a 
convention  of  this  kind  could  have  any  effect 
whatever  unless  supported  by  force;  and 
therefore  it  is  not  necessary  to  show  you  that 
any  proceedings  had  taken  place  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  for  when  it  is  of  necessity  that  in  order 
to  carry  the  thing  into  execution  it  should  be 
Supported  by  force,  it  is  not  necessary  to  show 
you  that  proceedings  had  been  had  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  that  force.  If  persons 
form  a  plan  (such  as  was  fabricated  for  the 
bishop  of  Rochester,  and  several  persons  of 
high  rank)  to  bring  in  the  Pretender — If  that 
hai  been  a  real  pifper  signed  with  the  names 
of  those  persons  who  it  was  supposed  had 
signed  it  hi  turned  out  to  be  a  wicked  con- 
trivance or  two  villanous  men) ;  but  if  it  had 
been  a  real  paper,  it  would  have  been  an  act 
of  high  treason,  though  they  had  procured  no 
force.  But  the  moment  they  put  their  hands 
to  that  paper,  which  demonstrated  their  inten- 
tion to  conspire  to  overturn  the  government 
of  the  country ;  demonstrating  that  intention 
by  an  overt  act,  namely,  the  putting  their 
hands  to  that  paper;  the  crime  or  high  treason 
was  complete,  though  they  could  nut  possibly 
have  carried  it  into  effect  but  by  raisins  an 
armed  force,  and  notwithstanding  they  nad 
taken  no  steps  to  raising  that  armed  force. 
^  But  here  you  have  several  traits  of  the  ten- 
dency of  this  society  to  raise  an  armed  force, 
even  in  tlie  proceedings  of  this  convention. 
They  resolved—"  that  a  fund  should  be  raised 
by  subscription  for  defraying  the  expense  of 
small  patriotic  publications  to  be  distributed 
in  the  Highlands;  that  every  publication 
should  bear  the  figure  of  a  Highland  man  in 
fu]Ldress»  witli  target  and  broad  sword  to 
attract  the  attention  of  Highland-meD :  so 
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publication  to  cost  more  than  half  a  penny.*^ 
For  what  puipose  could  such  publications 
posubly  be  distributed,  but  to  excite  the 
people  m  the  Highlands  to  arm  themselves? 
— What  has  the  figure  of  a  Highlander  in  full 
dress,  with  target  and  broad  sword,  to  do  with 
a  quiet,  peaceable  petition  to  reform  parlia^ 
ment?  It  has  no  connexion  with  it  in  the 
world.  It  has  a  clear  connexion  with  a  con-^ 
vention  which  was  intended  to  be  supported 
by  force  of  arms ;  but  has  no  possible  connex^ 
ion  whatever  with  that  which  my  learned 
friend  says  was  the  object  of  this  convention^ 
namely,  simply  and  only  petilioning  parlia^ 
ment. 

They  propose,  also,  to  appoint  a  committer 
of  observation  in  Loiidon,  for  the  purpose  of 
observing  what  was  done  there.  What  passed 
upon  that  occasion  f  Margarot  says-^'^  that 
there  was  no  occasion  for  a  committee  of  that 
nature  in  London,  as  there  were  several  thou* 
sand  people  in  that  city  upon  the  look-out. 
It  was  accordingly  aereed,  that  the  commit- 
tee should  request  toe  London  committee  of 
correspondence  to  give  the  earliest  intelUr 
gence  of  what  passra  in  parliament.'' 

Gentlemen,  you  will  recollect  that  the 
committee  so  referred  to,  was  the  Secret  Com* 
mittee  of  the  London  Corresponding  Society  ; 
which  Secret  Committee  was  by  this  leso* 
lution  converted  into  a  committee  of  observa^ 
tion  for  the  British  Convention,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  information  of  every  thing 
which  should  pass  in  parliament,  and  io 
London,  upon  this  subject.  That  clearly 
shows  the  connexion  and  dependence  of  this 
very  convention  upon  the  London  Corres* 
ponding  Society,  in  the  hands  of  its  leaders  ; 
videlicet,  the  Secret  Committee,  and  those  who 
directed  that  Secret  Committee ;  which  shows 
that  the  whole  was  really,  and  in  effect,  the 
operation  of  those  societies  in  London ;  and 
that  the  proceedings  at  Edinburgh  were  the 
proceedings  of  persons  who  were  only  acting 
as  the  puppets  of  those  in  London. 

You  will  recollect  the  manner  in  which  the 
Highlanders  were  to  be  enlightened — by 
representations  to  them  of  their  situation^ 
aggravated  and  false  in  the  highest  degree. 
You  will  likewise  recollect,  that  throughout 
the  proceedings  of  this  convention  they  were 
attempting  to  establish,  by  motions,  resolu- 
tions, and  so  on,  every  thins  that  was  neces- 
sary to  be  established  for  tne  purpose  of  « 
convention  actually  meeting  as  a  convention 
of  the  people,  upon  the  principles  upon  which 
we  have  proved  they  intended  to  act— thai 
they  were  preparing  to  publish  the  naturaly 
unalienable,  and  imprescriptible  rights  of  mai»^ 
and  that  a  committee  was  appointed  for  that 
purpose.  To  show  that  application  to  parliai- 
ment  was  not  within  the  consideration  of  any 
of  those  who  were  at  least  the  leading  mem- 
bers in  this  business,  or  indeed  tlie  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  convention,  a  motion 
for  drawing  out  a  scroll  of  a  petition  to  parlia* 
ment  was  read  on  the  S9tu  of  November 
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1793,  the  tenth  diiy*9  sitting,  and  the  order  of 
the  day  was  moved  upon  it.  Now  this  is  a 
meeting  which  my  learned  friends  would 
attempt  to  persuade  you  was  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  petition ine  parliament,  and  one  of 
the  first  things  they  uo  is,  to  move  the  order 
of  the  day  upon  a  motion  for  petitioning  par- 
liameilt. 

You  recollect,  gentlemen,  the  nvmner  in 
which  tl>ey  treated  distinctions  of  rank  in  the 
pase  of  lord  Daer — in  the  use  of  the  word 
gentleman — the  insipidity  of  the  term  ^ntle- 
man,  and  the  propriety  of  the  term  citizen — 
and  a  thousand  other  circumstances,  which 
fihow  throughout  the  principles  which  the 
members  of  this  convention  meant  to  adopt, 
and  to  carry  into  eifect  as  far  as  they  could. 
You  will  recollect  what  Mr.  Skirving  said  in 
the  course  of  the  proceedings.  ^Upon  a 
motion  tliat  was  made  he  insisted  '<  that  it 
was  proper  on  all  occasions  to  take  the  opinion 
of  the  primary  societies,  and  he  considered 
ike  eonvetUion  as  only  a  commUtee  of  the 
people.**  So  that  Mr.  Skirving,  in  the  very 
proceedings  of  this  convention,  was  acting 
upon  the  grand  principles  of  all  those  rights 
br  man — tnat  every  form  of  government  to  be 
.established  among  them  Was  to  be  considered 
only  as  a  committee  t^the  people^  and  that  the 
3ense  of  the  people  was  to  be  taken  upon  all 
occasions.  Principles  which  the  French 
ziational  assemblies  have  constantly  found  it 
impossible  to  carry  into  execution ;  and  you 
must  particularly  recollect  that  they  refused 
to  carry  them  into  execution  upon  the  roost 
important  subject  which  could  come  before 
them,  namely,  the  death  of  their  king.  For 
when  some  of  the  leading  members — some  of 
the  roost  enlightened — probably  with  a  view 
of  saving  the  kmg,  wished  to  refer  the  consi- 
deration of  that  ^question  to  the  primary 
assemblies  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  it 
was  ne^tived,  on  the  ground  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  carrying  it  into  real  and  effectual 
execution;  and  because,  if  it  could  have  been 
carried  effectually  into  execution,  it  must 
have  tended  to  destroy  the  Convention  it- 
self 

Gentlemen,  you  will  recollect  likewise,  in 
the  course  of  the  debate  which  took  place  upon 
what  they  termed  the  unprecedented  infringe- 
ment of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  the  arbi- 
trary sentence  of  judge  Wilson  against  Mr. 

Holt Mr.    Justice   Wilson  being  a  man 

whom  all  those  who  are  of  the  same  profes- 
sion must  remember  with  deep  regret  and 
concern,  and  must  acknowledge  that  be  was 
one  of  the  worthiest  and  the  most  upright  men 

that  ever  graced  the  bench Gentlemen, 

in  taking  notice  of  these  things,  which  they 
consider  as  abuses,  Mr.  Margaret  observes — 
"  It  is  unnecessary  ia  attempt  to  lop  off  the 

branches  while  we  are  endeavouring  to " 

and  there  is  a  blank. — Endeavouring  to  what? 
How  can  you  fill  up  that  blank  ? — "  It  is  un- 
necessary to  attempt  to  lop  off  the  branches 
while  we  are  endeavouring  to  cut  down  the 
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tree.''    You  cannot  fill  up  the  blank  in  any 
other  way. 

Gentlemen,  I  might  go  through  the  whole 
of  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  this  con- 
vention ;  there  are  several  other  passages 
which  equally  merit  attention;  and  it  is  evident 
that  throughout  the  whole  of  their  proceed* 
ings  they  contemplated  the  idea  of  acting  by 
force  of  their  own  authority,  supported  by  the 
force  of  so  many  of  the  people  at  large  as  they 
could  prevail  upon  to  sustain  their  measures ; 
that  they  looked  to  the  attainment  of  their 
objects  by  those  means;  and  probably  also  by 
the  assistance  of  that  foreign  power  which  the 
two  societies  in  London,  the  Constitutional 
Society,  and  the  London  Corresponding  So* 
ciety,  had,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1799, 
clearly  invoked — by  means,  probably,  of  the 
assistance  of  that  power,  for  you  cannot  give 
any  other  interpretation  to  the  words,  ''In  the 
case  of  an  invasion."  They  clearly  looked  to 
the  attainment  of  their  ends  either  by  their 
own  force  alone,  or  by  that  force  assisted  by 
such  foreign  force. 

This  convention  being  dispersed  by  the  su* 
perior  force  of  the  constituted  govcrnmeat, 
afler  that  resistance  which  the  members  of 
the  convention  thought  proper  to  give,  and 
which  necessarily  was  only  a  formal  resist* 
anoe,  because  they  had  not  prepared  measures 
for  any  more  effectual  resistance — ^what  was 
done  ? — ^A  meeting  upon  this  was  held,  and  a 
variety  of  proccedmgs  took  place,  in  London, 
all  tending  to  assemble  another  convention, 
expressly  declaring,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
dispersion  of  the  British  Convention,  they 
were  determined  to  assemble  another.  For 
the  proceedings  had  not  arrived  at  that  ripe, 
ness  which  could  enable  them  to  carry  into  ex* 
ecution,  the  plan  of  that  convention  of  emer- 
gency, which  they  had  suggested  in  the  mi- 
nutes of  the  convention  in  Scotland,  because 
that  could  not  liave  been  completely  carried 
into  effect  with  respect  to  England,  unless 
they  had  had  a  greater  proportion  of  delegates 
from  England,  than  they  actually  had.  Finding 
that  impracticable,  they  turned  their  minds  to 
tlie  assembling  another  British  Convention  in 
England,  and  they  openly  avowed  their  inten- 
tion of  assembling  tliat  convention  in  England. 

Gentlemen,  the  first  proceedings  which 
seem  to  have  been  directly  taken  for  that 
purpose  were  the  resolutions  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Society,  on  the  17th  of  January  1794; 
but  previous  to  that  time  a  letter  was  written 
by  tne  prisoner,  on  the  10th  of  January,  to 
Mr.  Adams,  the  Secretary  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Society,  merely  informing  him  of  the 
anniversary  dinner  of  the  London  Corres- 
ponding Society,  intended  on  the  SOth  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1794.  I  mention  that  circumstance,, 
because  it  drew  both  the  Societies  together  in 
the  transactions  of  that  day.  There  was  no 
reason  for  giving  the  Constitutional  Society 
any  notice  of  that  anniversary  dinner,  unless 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  attend  il 
if  they  thought  proper. 

4  M 
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Gentlemen,  I  should  hftte  reminAed  you, 
that  in  the  mean  time  Mr.  Margsurothadcom* 
miinicated  to  Mr.  Hardy  the  circumstances 
which  had  passed  at  the  dispersion  of  the 
British  Convention,  and  had  excited  him  by 
ill  means  to  take  some  spirited  resolves  upon 
tile  subject — Mr.  Hardy  in  his  answer  to  Mar- 
garot,  continued  to  represent  that  the  society 
would  act  as  Margarot  desired  them  to  do ; 
and  he  writes  to  the  secretary  of  the  society 
at  Norwich,  this  letter,  on  the  11th  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1 7  94.— Fellow  Citizen.  I  have  just  re- 
ceived a  letter  firom  citizen  Margarot,  at  Edin- 
burgh, with  some  of  the  Edinburgh  Gtzet- 
teers,''  (you  observe  this  is  a  day  after  the 
letter  he  wrote  to  Adams,  informing  him  of 
the  anniversary  dinner,  of  the  90tn  of  Ja- 
mmry)  **  where  you  will  see  that  citizen 
Skirving  is  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  for 
fourteen  years  transportation  to  Botany  Bay. 
Margarot's  trial  comes  on  next.  He  meets  it 
"with  great  firmness  and  resolution.  I  have 
no  time  to  make  comments  on  the  proceed- 
ings; but  I  think  our  opponents  are  cutting 
their  own  throats  as  fast  as  they  can.  Now 
i^he  time  for  us  to  do  something  worthy  of 
men."  Why  was  it  the  time  for  them  to  do 
'Something  worthy  of  men  ? —  •*  The  brave  de^ 
ftnders  of  liberty.  South  of  the  Engjtish  Chan'> 
nel,  are  performing  wonders:  driving  their 
enemies  oefore  them,  like  chaff  before  the 
whirlwind." 

What  was  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Hardy  when 
he  wrote  that  letter  ?  What  could  be  in  his 
mind,  but  that  persuasion  which  we  see  gene- 
rally diffused  throughout  all  their  proceedings, 
that  the  success  ofthe  French  republic,  was 
intimately  connected  with  the  success  of 
their  own  schemes ;  that  they  were  all  em- 
barked in  one  common  cause — that  their 
hope  and  reliance  was  not  upon  a  majority  of 
the  people  of  this  country — for  I  thmk  even 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  constitution 
shows,  that  they  had  no  hope  of  obtaining 
that  majority,  but  that  they  did  hope  they 
f  hould  obtain  so  lar^e  a  party,  that,  with  the 
success  of  the  Frencn  republic,  they  should  be 
fcble  finally  to  accomplish  their  object — at 
least  they  thought  that  that  was  the  time  to 
strike.  "  Now  is  the  time  for  us  to  do  some- 
thing worthy  of  men— the  brave  defenders  of 
liberty  South  of  the  English  Channel,  are  per^ 
forming  wonders ;  driving  their  enemies  before 
them,  Uke  chaff  before  the  whirlwind."  The 
letter  proceeds,  "  The  London  Corresponding 
Society  is  to  have  a  genefal  meeting,  and  an 
anniversary  dinner,  on  Monday  the  SOth  in- 
|itant,  at  the  Globe- tavern,  Strand."  Advert- 
ing, you  sec,  in  this  very  letter  to  that  in- 
tended meeting,  on  the  20th  of  January ;  a 
meeting  upon  which  my  learned  friends  have 
not  dared  to  say  one  single  word — advert- 
ing to  that  meeting,  as  the  time  when  it  might 
reasonably  be  supposed,  that  something  would 
be  done  in  consequence  of  what  was  mention- 
ed in  the  former  paxt  of  this  letter. 
There  is  one  passage  iu  this  letter,  trifling 
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ftt  it  may  appear,  which  I  cABOot  aveid  ob* 
serving  upon ;  because  it  U  a  pMsage  which, 
give  me  leave  to  say,  a  httle  coolnSlicta  that 
character  which  has  been  given  of  the  prU 
saner,  **  I  have  sent  yoa  tome  of  Margaroft 
and  Skirving's  indictment,  with  two  copies  of 
a  pamphlet  on  brewine-Uic  anther  ia  a  mem* 
her  of^our  societ^r— Inr<>u  approve  of  it,  joa 
may  put  it  in  practice.  It  will  be  a  greirt  Mviag 
to  many  fiimiliea — ako  o  dmkndkm  tftke  w- 
ventie^for  every  one  brewing  their  own  beery 
pa^  no  duty  for  it."  So  that,  you  aee,  the 
prisoner  had  in  his  contemplation,  a  dtmiiiu- 
tion  of  the  revenue  of  the  country,  as  an  ob- 
ject which  he  thought  proper  lo  mommemd  to 
the  person  to  whom  he  wrote  at  Norwich ; 
uot  simply  for  the  purpose  of  saving  money 
to  ^milies^  but  as  it  would  afiect  the  revenue 
of  the  countiy,  «Bd  therefore,  as  he  coneeiveii 
efiect  those  persons  whom  he  conndered  ae 
his  enemies,  the  oonstituled  gofeneaent  of 
the  country.  It  is  a  trifling  drcumstsnoey 
but  trifling  dreumstanoes  like  these,  whidi 
are  the  natural  overflowing  of  a  man's  mind^ 
show  the  temper  of  that  ound  more  ten  what 
he  writes  when  he  is  under  soam  degrse  of  re* 
sWaint. 

Gentlemen,  I  shall  next  noliAe  to  jmi, 
wme  resolutions  of  the  Society  for  Coostjcu- 
tional  Information,  on  the  17th  of  Jamaiyy 
1794,  upon  which,  as  I  recollect,  no  obserra* 
lion  has  been  made  by  either  of  the  leained 
counsel,  and  which  no  member  of  die  Goneti* 
tational  Society  has  been  caUed  to  explain. 

**  Resolved,  that  law  ceases  to  be  an  ob- 
ject of  obedience,  whenever  it  becomes  en  k^ 
strument  of  oppression." 

**  Resolved,  that  we  recall  to  mind  witk 
the  deepest  satisfaction,  the  merited  foteof 
the  infamous  Jefferies,  once  lord  chief  justice 
of  England,  who  at  the  era  of  the  glorious  re- 
volution, tor  the  many  iniquitous  sentences 
which  he  had  passed,  was  torn  lo  piecesyby  a 
brave  and  injured  people." 

^  Resolved,  that  those  who  imitale  his 
example,  deserve  his  fate.'' 

Gentlemen,  when  these  resolutions  are 
considered  with  reference  to  that  which  fol- 
lows, what  is  the  meaning  of  them,  but  an 
incitement  to  the  people  of  Scotland  (for  you 
see  it  has  reference  to  those  cases  in  Scotland) 
to  follow  the  example  ofthe  persons  who  axe 
represented  as  having  torn  to  pieces  the  infl^ 
mous  Jefferies .' 

'*  Resolved,  that  the  Tweed,  though  it  may 
divide  countries,  ought  not,  and  does  not, 
make  a  separation  between  those  principles  of 
common  security,  in  which  Englishmen,  and 
Scotchmen,  are  equally  interested ;  that  in- 
justice in  Scotland,  is  mjustice  in  Ea^and ; 
and  that  the  safety  of  Englishmen  is  endan- 
gered whenever  their  brethren  of  Scotland^ 
for  a  conduct  which  entitles  them  to  the  ap- 
probation of  all  anie,  and  the  support  of  all 
ifrave  men,  are  sentenced  to  Botany  Bay ;  a 
punishment  hitherto  inflicted  only  on  felons/^ 

litre  they  resolve,  that  the  conduct  of  tluise 
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versons  in  Scotland,  was  not  only  not  blamei^ 
ale,  bat  a  conduct  which  entitled  them  to  the 
spprofeatton  of  all  wim  and  the  support  of  ali 
^^  men.  The  epithet,  hrint^  is  pretty 
Striki^.  A  peaceable  and  constitutional  sup* 
poxt  ofa  roan,  does  not  require  much  bravery; 
but  a  support  by  force,  may  re(]uire  bravery — 
when  therefore  the  approbation  of  all  n^tM, 
and  the  support  of  all  brtnt  men,  is  called  for, 
one  may  easily  ^ess  what  it  is  that  the  per- 
•ons  who  enter  mto  those  resolutions  mean. 
They  add, 


^  Resolved^  that  we  see  with  regret,  but 
see  without  rear,  that  the  period  is  fast  ap- 
mnoaching,  when  the  liberties  of  Britons  must 
aepend,  not  upon  reason,  to  which  they  have 
lon|^  appealed,  nor  on  their  powers  of  express- 
ing It,  but  on  their  firm,  and  undaunted  reso- 
lutioor  to  op])Ose  tyrannv,  by  the  same  means 
by  which  it  is  exercised."  What  is  that  but 
iLn  iSxpIicit  declaration,  that  the  time  was  fast 
approaching,  when  they  conceived,  that  it 
wou^d  be  necessary  to  exert  force?  Whether 
according  to  their  ideas,  force  had  become 
necessary  or  not,  ^ron  cannot  determine.  It 
pe^er  can  be  an  object  of  determination  for  a 
jury,  or  for  any  court  of  justice,  whether  the 
•wjeets  ^  a  government,  are  entitled  to  rise 
in  rebellion  against  that  government,  in  con- 
sequence of  any  conduct  of  that  government. 
It  IS  a  question,  which  whenever  it  does  arise, 
can  be  decided  only  by  the  sword.  It  never 
can  come  into  discussion  in  a  court  of  justice. 
Therefore,  if  the  conduct  of  the  government 
of  the  country  has  been  ever  so  oppressive,  a 
court  of  justice  cannot  permit  itself  to  dis- 
enss,  whether  that  occasion  has  arisen,  which 
amounts  to  the  dissolution  of  all  government, 
and  when  therefore  it  can  itself  nave  no  au- 
thority to  act—This  resolution  follows. 

^  Resolved,  that  we  approve  of  the  conduct 
of  the  British  Convention,  who  though  assail- 
led  by  force,  have  not  been  answered  oy  argu- 
ment, and  who,  unlike  the  members  of  a  cer- 
tain assetnbly,  have  no  inteiest  distinct  firom 
the  common  body  of  the  people.''  A  resolu- 
tion, which  not  only  adopts  all  the  proceed- 
ings of  that  convention,  and  all  their  conduct 
but  particularly  and  distinctly  adopts  that 
part  of  their  conduct,  in  which  they  declared 
themselves  a  Convention  of  the  People^  and  de* 
elared  that  they  meant  by  that  aeclaration, 
that  they  were  representatives  of  the  common 
body  of  the  people. 

The  last  resolution  is,  *<  That  a  copy  of  the 
above  resolutions  be  transmitted  to  citixen 
William  Skirving,  HcrHury  to.  the  BrUiih 
Conventionf  who  is  now  imprisoned,  under 
colour  of  law,  in  theTolbooth  of  Edinburgh." 

Gentlemen,  this  led  to  the  proceedings  of 
thetoth  of  January,  1794,  at  the  Globe  tavern, 
and  these  proceedings  are  extremely  strong — 

2ou  recollect  that  these  proceedings  appear  to 
ave  been  wholly  a  concerted  business;  that 
they  were  nothing  like  the  acts  of  the  persons 
who  met  there,  but  that  they  were  proceed- 
ings previously  delenniaed  upon.    Mr.  TheU 


wall,  seems  to  have  had  a  principal  hand  in 
preparing  the  account  of  the  proceedings, 
•which  was  printed  and  distributed ;  and  hi 
delivered  it  to  Davidson  the  printer,  to  bt 
printed  on  the  18th  of  January— Gentlemen, 
this  account  of  the  procGedin|<i,  begins  thus, 
''  At  a  general  meeting  of  the  London  Corres- 
ponding Society beldatthe Globe  tavern,  in  the 
Strand,  on  Monday,  the  TOXh  day  of  January, 
1794,citizen  John  Martin  in  tlie  cKiiir— The  fol- 
lowing address  to  the  people  of  Great  Bri^in, 
and  Ireland,  was  read  and  agreed  to/'  So 
tl^t  you  see,  gentlemen,  Ihey  are  deter- 
mined to  proceed  with  a  sort  of  caution,  which 
had  not  been  observed  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Convention  at  Edinburgh,  in  preparing 
the  minds  of  the  people  by  a  previous  address 
for  the  meeting  of  an  assent  bly,  which  should 
assume  the  character  of  a  convention  of  the 
poople.  This  you  will  recollect  was  an  idea 
which  clearly  had  occurred  to  some  persons 
who  were  concerned  in  the  conspiracy,  par- 
I  ticularly  to  Mr.  Yorkc;  and  which  he  com- 
municated in  conversations  which  have  been 
stated  to  you  in  evidence. 

This  acldress,  speaking  of  the  abuses  which 
are  supposed  to  exist  in  the  British  govern- 
ment, ami  speaking  of  th6  laws  of  the  country 
says — ♦*  We  are  every  day  told,  by  those  per- 
sons who  are  interested  in  supporting  the 
oorruption  list,  and  an  innumerable  host  of 
sinecure  jilacemen,  that  the  constitution  of 
Bngland  is  the  perfection  of  human  wisdom  ; 
that  our  lazo8{we  should  rather  say,  their  iatoi} 
arc  the  perfection  of  jtistice  ;" — and  then  they 
proceed  to  speak  of  tne  administration  of  the 
country — ^Tney  then  state  a  number  of  pro- 
ceedings which  they  think  proper  to  find  fault 
with— The  convention   bill  in  Ireland — the 
proceedings  in  Scotland — and  they  add — '*  In 
Scotland,  the  wicked  hand  of  power  has  been 
impudently  exerted,  without  even  the  wretch- 
ed  formality  of  an  act  of  parliament;'^ — hav- 
ing before  adverted  to  the  act  of  parliament 
which  had  been  passed  in  Ireland  -  **  magis- 
trates have  forcibly  intruded  into  the  peaceful 
and  lawful  meetings  of  freemen,  and,  by  force 
(not  only  without  Taw,  but  against  law)  have, 
under  colour  of  magisterial  office  interrupted 
their  deliberations,  and  prevented  their  asso- 
ciation;''— A  declaration  that  they  conceived 
the  dispersion  of  that  Convention  at  Rdin- 
bor^h  vras  an  illeffal  act — ^Then  they  add**^ 
'<  The  wisdom  andgood  conduct  of  the  Bri^* 
tish  Convention  at  Bdinburgh,  has  been  such 
as  to  defy  their  bitterest  enemies  to  name  the 
law  which  they  have  broken ;  notwithstand* 
ing  which,  their  pa|»ers  have  been  seized,  and 
nude  use  of  as  evidence  against  them ;  and 
many  virtuous   and  meritorious  individuals 
have  been,  as  cruelly  as  unjustly,  for  their 
virtuous  atotions,  dbgraced  and  destroyed,  by 
infamous  and  illegal  sentences  of  tninsporta^ 
tioh ;  and  these  unjust  and  wicked  judgments 
have  been  executed  with  a  rancour  anid  ma- 
lignity never  before  known  in  this  land.    Our 
respMabJo  and  beldted  feUow  citisens  have 
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been  cast  fettered  into  dungeons,  amongst 
felons,  in  the  hulks  to  which  they  were  not 
sentenced.*' 

Gentlemen,  what  are  those  virtueui  acts  of 
this  British  Convention? — When  we  read 
their  proceedings,  is  not  the  whole  of  their 
conduct  a  tissue  of  conspiracy — of  sedition — 
of  treason  and  rebellion  against  the  govern* 

xnent  of  the  country  ? And  yet  thete  are 

the  actions  which  the  London  Corresponding 
Society  think  proper  to  call  virtuout  actiom — 
which  the  Suciety  for  Constitutional  Informa- 
tion describes  as  that  which  entitled  them  to 
the  approbation  ^  all  wise,  and  the  support  of 
all  brave  i?ien.-*-Persons  who  so  declare  them- 
selves with  respect  to  the  proceedings  of  such 
an  assembly  as  the  British  Convention  as- 
sembled at*  Edinburgh,  declare  themselves 
adverse  to  all  government;  not  only  to  the 
existing  government,  but,  it  seems  to  me,  to 
all  government.  If  individuals  may  so  act 
with  impunity,  it  is  impossible  for  any  govern- 
ment to  exist. 

They  then  proceed — "  Citisens,  we  all  ap- 
prove the  sentiments,  and  are  daily  repeat- 
ins  the  words,  for  which  our  respectable  and 
valuable  brethren  are  thus  unjustly  suffering. 
—We,  too,  associate,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
fair,  free,  and  full  representation  of  the  peo- 
ple."— Where?  In  the  House  of  Commons? 
— No--"  in  a  -house  of  real  national  repre- 
sentatives :" — Here  is  an  express  declaration, 
that  th^y  do  not  mean  a  reform  in  the  House 
of  Commons :  it  is  a  declaration,  that  they 
associate  in  order  to  obtain  a  fair,  free^  and 
full  representation  of  the  people  in  a  houH  of 
real  national  representatives. — ^Why  do  they 
declare  this  now  ?— Why  !  because  they  find 
that  now  was  the  time  or  never,  as  Mr.  Hardy 
expressed  it  in  his  letter,  for  them  to  do  some- 
thing worthy  of  men,  when  the  French  were 
driving  their  enemies  before  them,  like  chaff  6e- 
fhre  the  whirlwind, — ^They  proceed — ^**  Are  we 
also  willing  to  be  treatecf  as  felons^  for  claim- 
ing this,  our  inherent  right,  which  we  are 
determined  never  to  forego,  but  with  our 
lives,  and  which  none  but  thieves  and  traitors 
can  wish  to  withhold  from  us?"— Gentle- 
men, these  inherent  rights  they  declare,  in 
their  committee  of  constitution,  to  be,  the 
right  of  every  citizen,  not  only  to  a  share  in 
the  legislative,  but  in  the  executive  government 
of  the  country.  That  right  could  only  be  ex- 
ercised by  the  creation  ot  a  representative  go- 
vernment; and  here  they  declare,  they  "  as- 
sociate in  order  to  obtain  a  fair,  free,  and  full 
representation  of  the  people,  in  a  house  of 
real  national  representatives ;  and  *  that  they 

*  considered  that  as  their  inherent  right,  which 

*  they  were  determined  never  to  forego,  but 

*  with  their  lives.*  " 

Gentlemen,  this  is  the  clearest  and  the 
most  decisive  declaration  of  the  intentions  of 
these  men,  when  combined  with  all  that  is  be- 
fore stated,  and  ma^  explain  an)r  thing  which 
is  ambiguous  in  it,  ifany  thing  is  ambiguous. 
It  really  ^pears  to  me,  thai  there  is  noliung 
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ambiguous  in  this  paper.  What  Is  it  but  de* 
daring,  that  fA^  hadassocuAed — that  is,  that 
thly  had  conspired — in  order  to  obtain  a  fair 
free  and  full  representation  of  the  people,  tn  m 
house  of  real  national  representatives,  and  in 
such  a  house  only ;  and  that  they  claimed  Mis 
Of  an  inherent  right,  which  they  were  de- 
termined never  to  forego,  but  with  the  hazard 
of  their  lives.  When  they  say,  they  are  de- 
termined never  to  forego  that  right,  but  with 
their  lives,  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing  as 
ifaying,  that  they  were  determined  to  assert  il^ 
at*  the  hazard  of  their  lives. — Geotiemeny 
what  construction  can  be  put  upon  thi» 
paper,  but  that  it  is  the  most  direct  incite- 
ment that  can  possibly  be  conceived,  to  all 
the  members  of  their  society,  to  use  force — . 
and  indeed  to  all  the*  persons  to  whom  this 
letter  was  addressed — the  people  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  f 

They  proceed—"  Can   you   believe,   that 
those  who  sent  virtuous  Irishmen  and  Scotch- 
men, fettered  with  felons,  to  Botany  Bay,  do 
not  meditate,  and  will  not  attempt,  to  seise 
the  first  moment  to  send  us  after  them ;    or, 
if  we  had  not  just  cause  to  apprehend  the 
sauie  inhuman  treatment — if,  instead  of  the 
most  imminent  danger,  we  were  in  perfect 
safety  from  it,  should  we  not  disdain  to  eojov 
any  liberty  or  privilege  whatever,  in  whicn 
our  honest  Irish  and  Scotch  brethren  did  not 
eaually   and  as   fully  participate  with  us. 
Tneir  cause,  then,  and  our*s,  is  the  same; 
and  it  is  both  our  duty  and  our  interest  to 
stand  or  fall  together.    The  Irish  parliament, 
and  the  Scotch  judges,  actuated  by  the  same 
English  influence,  nave  brought  us  directly  to 
the  point.     There  is  no  farther  step  beyond  that 
which  thetf  have  taken.    We  are  at  issub.** 
— ^What  IS  the  meaning  of  these  words,  **  Ws 
kKt  AT  ISSUE?*'  We  are  come  to  the  point 
in  which  we  must  repel  fo^e   by  force — 
There  can  be  no  other  meaning  given  to  these 
words — "  We  must    now    choose   at   once, 
either  liberty  or  slavery,  for  ourselves  and  our 
posterity.— Will  you  wait  till  barracks  are 
erected  in  every  village,  and  till  subsidiaed 
Hessians  and  Hanoverians  are  upon  us  ?"— 
In  the  very  moment  that  they  slander  the 
government  of  the  country  by  those  exprea- 
sions,  tbcy  clearly  declare  their  meaning: — . 
They  assert  that  the  government  ot  the  coun- 
try has  in  contemplation  to  oppress  them  by 
force,  and  that  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try having  formed  that  intention  to  oppress 
them  by  force,  Uiey  are  determined  also  to 
use  force— *V1  here  is  no  farther  step  beyond 
that  which  they  have  taken — We  are  at  issue 
—We  nmsl  now  choose  at  once,  either  liberty 
or  slavery,  for  ourselves  and  our  posterity.'' — 
And  they  declare  that  they  would  not  wait 
till  the  government  should  take  more  eQiM> 
tual  steps  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  them. 
Tliey  add,  "  You  may  ask,  perhaps,  by 
what  siedfu   shall  we  seek  redreuP' — Here, 
you  will  observe,  gentlemen,  the  sape  idea 
u  re»echoed  Imck,  ui  diffisreat  words^  in  a  var* 
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people  at  all  tasembly  of  the  nainro  slated  in 
this  speech  of  Barrfere,  and  upon  which  I  ha^e 
before  so  much  observed. 

Afterwards  at  a  meeting  of  the  committee 
on  the  52Sd  of  January,  it  was  resolved,  that 
the  toasts  drank  at  the  anniversary  dinner  of 
the  society  should  be  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
address.  'These  toasts  testify  their  approba* 
tioQ  of « the  British  Convention  at  EdinbuKh" 
-«of  '*  Skirvin^,  charged  by  the  sentence  oflbe 
Court  of  Justiciary  with  Uae  honour  of  being 
the  cause  of  callmg  that  convention"  —  of 
''  the  London  Corresponding  Society,  and  the 
several  other  societies" — and  then  of  ''  their 
condemned  delegates/'  Then  there  is  the 
billowing  toast — **  Success  to  the  arms  of 
freedom  against  whomsoever  directed,  and 
confusion  to  despots  with  whomsoever  allied." 
These  words,  though  they  do  admit  of  another 
interpretation,  yet  are  in  themselves  geneml ; 
and,  consideriBg  the  eomplexion  of  the  whole 
•f  this  transaction,  tbev  apply  most  directly 
to  that  which  was  the  object  of  the  meeting, 
namely,  the  establishment,  by  force,  of  a  con- 
ventfon  of  the  people,  for  the  purpose  of 
•fleeting,  as  they  conceived,  their  own  free- 
dom; a  measure  to  which,  it  is  perfectly 
dear,  under  certain  circumstances,  they  meant 
to  have  recourse.  There  is  another  toast 
which  has  a  degree  of  ridicule  in  it,  but  you 
will  see  clearly  what  was  meant.  Mr.  Bartow 
had  said  in  his  letter  to  the  French  Convention, 
that  it  had  been  completely  shown  ^^41^  a  king 
mat  eood  for  nothing.  One  of  their  toasts  is — 
**  all  that  is  good  in  evei^  constitutk)n,  and 
ana^  we  never  be  superstitious  enough  to  re- 
verence in  any  that  which  m  good  for  nothing/* 
Kow  the  woros  **  superstitious  enoueh  to  re- 
verence  in  anv  that  which  is  good  for  no* 
thmg,"  carry  tne  allusion  so  directly  to  that 
letter  of  Barlow,  and  the  works  of  Paine,  in 
which  the  respect  of  the  people  of  this  ooun- 
tiy  for  monarchy  has  been  treated  as  a  super* 
atitious  reverence,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  what  these  persons  meant  when  they 

Sve  that  toast.  And  here  I  may  observe, 
at  in  many  of  the  State  Trials  ycu  wilt  find 
that  toasts  drank  at  meetings  <ff  persons  en« 
gaged  in  such  transactions  nave  always  been 
considered  as  important  evklence  of  the  minds 
•f  the  persons  so  met ;  because,  such  toasts 
are  given  for  the  express  purpose  of  animatine 
the  persons  assembled  to  the  acts  in  view? 
because,  they  are  given  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  advantage  of  the  gaiety  of  convivial 
hours,  when  their  hearts  might  be  open,  and 
liable  to  such .  impressions  as  it  might  be 
thought  proper  to  make  upon  them. 

Gentlemen,  these  societies  next  proceed  to 
the  assembling  of  their  convention,  which,  by 
their  resolutions  of  the  90th  of  January  they 
had  declared  should  be  assembled  under  oer* 
tain  circumstances;  leaving  to  themselves^ 
however,  such  a  latitude,  that  almost  any 
thing  which  could  happen  might  be  pretended 
to  amount  to  those  circumstances,  and  to  be  a 
ground  ibr  assembling  their  convention. 


On  the  87th  of  Maith  the  prisoner  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  ConstKutional  Sodety,  in  which 
he  stated — **  I  am  directed  by  the  London 
Corresponding  Society  to  transmit  tht  fol]ow<*> 
ing  resolutkms  to  the  Society  for  ConstitiH 
tional  Information,  and  to  request  the  senti- 
ments of  that  society  respecting  the  important 
measures  which  the  present  juncture  maSia6n 
seems  to  require.  The  London  CorrespondiDg 
Society  conceives  that  the  momeni  it  amved 
when  a  full  and  explicit  deckration  is  neces- 
sary firom  all  the  friends  of  freedom."  There- 
fbre  diis  letter  of  the  prisoner  declares,  ttiat 
thut  moment  wot  arrived  which  is  alhidea  to  'm 
the  preceding  resolutions  of  the  SOth  of 
January;  andthen  he  adds*^"  the  Society  for 
Constitutional  Information  is  therefore  re- 
quired to  determine  whether  or  no  they  wQI 
be  ready  when  called  upon  to  act  in  conjme* 
tion  with  this  and  other  societiea  to  obtain  9 
fair  representation  of  the  people;  whether 
they  concur  vnth  us  in  seeing  the  necessity  of 
a  speedy  conventioD,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining, in  a  constitutional  and  legal  manner^ 
a  redi^  of  those  grievances  under  which  we 
at  present  labour,  and  which  can  only  be 
effectually  removed  by  a  full  and  fair  repre- 
sentation of  the  people  of  Great  Britain* 
The  London  Corresponding  Society  cannot 
but  remind  their  friends,  that  the  present 
crisis  demands  all  the  prudence,  unanimityy 
and  vigour  that  ever  mav  or  can  be  exerted  by 
men  and  Britons;  nor  oo  they  doubt  but  Ifaat 
manly  firmness  and  eonsisteney  will  finally^ 
and  they  believe  shortly,  terminate  in  the  fbll 
accomplishment  of  all  their  wishes.^ 

Gentlemen,  here  b  a  full  declaration intfaia 
letter,  written  by  the  prisoner  at  the  har^  that 
he  looked  forward  to  the  actual  accomplish- 
ment ^  all  Mi  wkke$.  What  those  wi^es 
were  has  been  already  fully  andsuffidcntly 
declared.  They  were — to  estsdylish  in  this 
country  a  repiesentativa  government,  founded 
upon  the  broad  basis  of  the  rights  of  man — ^the 
annihilation  of  monarehy — ^the  annihilation 
of  what  he  calls  aristocracy—the  annihilatioa 
of  all  tanks  avid  distinctbns  of  men,  and 
giving  equal  active  citisenship,  and  aa  eqtnd 
rieht  to  every  individual  in  the  govermnept 
of  his  country,  legislative  and  executive— in 
fine,  the  comiplete  establbhment  of  a  whole 
Republican  government,  vrithouta  king,  witb- 
ottt  a  House  of  Peers,  and  vrithoat  any  of 
those  circumstances  which  belong  to  the  ctm* 
stitution  of  the  ooun^  as  new  estabiished: 
He  thinks  that  the  crms  was  come  which 
demanded  all  the  prudence,  unaninity,  and 
vigour  that  ever  may  or  can  be  exerted  by 
men  or  BHtansf  meaning  to  flatter  the  na^ 
tional  vanity  of  his  coimtrymcn  a  little,  l^ 
supposing  that  Britons  had  the  habit  of  exert- 
ing vigour,  prudence,  and  unanhni^  beyond 
what  IS  commonly  exerted  by  men.  This 
letter  is  accompanied  by  resolntioiis^  wbidi  in 
a  considerable  degree,  echo  back  the  resofo^ 
tions,  of  the  Society  for  Constitutional  Infor^ 
mation  of  the  t7th  of  January,— ^ 
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aohitiony  tii^  bonow  firoon  the  British  Om* 
-vention,  whose  proceedings  they  bed  mpprov- 
ed,  droppiM  only  that  part  of  the  resolution 
of  the  firitiui  Convention  which  they  thought 
it  not  safe  to  introduce  into  their  minutes; 
namely,  thai  part  respecting  an  inTasion^— > 
**  RcttolYed,  Tbaty  upon  the  first  introduction 
of  any  biJlyOr  motion,  inimical  to  the  liberties 
of  the  people;  such  as  landing  foreign  troops 
in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland-^for  suspending 
the  HabeaaCorpus  Act-*for  proclaiming  mar- 
tial law,  or  ibr  preventing  the  psople  from 
meet'mg  in  Societies  for  Constitutional  Intbr- 
natioo ;  or  any  other  innovation  of  a  similar 
aaliire.  Thai^  om  amy  <^  ikeu  emergemcU^ 
«^words  which  leave  an  opening  for  almost 
any  thing. — ^That,  on  any  of  these  emer- 
gpnfittt  the  general  committee  shall  issue 
summonses  to  the  delo|atss  of  each  division, 
and  also  to  the  secretaries  of  the  different  so- 
eiBties  affiliated  and  corresponding  with  this 
aodctyr forthwith  to  emll  a  gemerml  €4nrmmiiam 
^ike  ftopU,  to  be  held  at  soch  place,  and  in 
such  manner,  as  shall  be  specified  m  the 
■nmmons  for  the  purpose  of  taking  soch  mea^ 
aivea  into  their  consiaetation." 

Gentlemen,  you  vriU  recollect,  that  just  at 
this  time  the  aodety  for  Constitutional  In- 
formation (who  were  always  acting  in  their 
way  in  support  of  the  measures  first  adopted 
by  the  London  Corresponding  Society) thousht 
Moper  to  elect  Barr^re^  St  Andre,  and  Ito- 
Mod,  honentfy  members  of  their  society; 
declaring,  that  they  considered  those  men  as 
^  the  most  enlightened  friends  of  Freedom** — 
^  judicioos,'*  I  uiink,  they  likewise  caU  them. 
Gientkaien,  the  mere  election  of  these  per- 
fons  to  be  members  of  their  society  i^  in 
ummt  degree,  adopting  their  principles ;  but 
when  in  the  veiy  act  of  election  they  declare 
that  th^  so  elect  them  ^ecMiss  of  their  prin- 
ciples—-when  men  elect  a  person  into  a  situa* 
tion  heemmte  they  consider  him  ai  one  of  tkt 
wattjmdiciami  and  €mUgktemedfrknd$  ^  Free^ 
4aai — when  upon  a  political  subject,  they  de- 
dam  they  consider  the  principlei^  of  that  man 
to  be  those  of  a  judicious  and  enlightened 
man;  they  really  transfer  all  declared  and 
avowed  principles  from  the  person  so  elected 
to  their  own  society,  and  make  them  in  effect 
the  principles  of  tfcleir  own  society.  You  will 
refiollect,  they  follow  this  up  afterwards  by 
the  publishing  to  the  world  their  resolution 
for  msertion  of  the  speeches  of  Barr^e  and 
SL  Andre  upon  the  subject  of  the  elocution 
•f  the  king  of  France  in  their  minutes ;  and 
then  you  will  partJcularl}r  recollect  the  man- 
ner in  which  Barr^e  in  his  speech  describes  a 
l^tional  Convention. 

i  Upon  the  first  question.  "  whether  the  per- 
•on  of  the  king  is  inviolable,"  he  descnbes 
that  which  seems  to  me  to  be  very  important 
to  recaU  to  your  attention,  although  the  at- 
toniey«|pnml  remarked  upon  it  very  coosi- 
itakkf  m  the  observations  which  oe  made 
■pen  It.  Ban^re  anysy  tiiat*-^' The  people  of 
nris^  bj  making  ao  holy  insurtipctiofragsiiiat 
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the  king\>n  the  toth  of  AajKost,  deprived  him 
of  his  character  of  inviobbility ;  the  people  of 
the  other  departments  applauded  thisinsur- 
recyon,  and  adopted  the  conseoueuce  of  it ;  tbo 
people  have  therefore  formally  Interpol^  ti^ 
destro^r  this  royal  inviolability ;  the  tacit  con* 
sent  of  the  people  rendered  the  person  of  the 
king  inviolable ;  the  act  of  insurrectioo  was  % 
tacit  repeal  of  that  consent,  and  was  founded  on 
the  same  grounds  of  law  as  the  consent  itself. 
The  king's  person  is  inviolable  only  with 
relation  to  the  other  branches  of  the  legisln* 
tur«9  but  not  with  relation  to  the  people.'* 

Calling  the  attention  of  the  public  to  tbestf 
speeches,  which  is  equal  to  publishing  them, 
shows  the  intent  with  which  these  persons 
were  proceeding ;  and  that  when  they  had  as* 
semhied  a  eeneral  convention  of  the  people, 
auppesine  ttwt  convention  to  be  approved  tof 
by  the  o&er  ports  of  the  eoontiy,  tbejr  would 
have  considered  the  people  as  having  formally 
interposed  their  power  to  destroy  the  royal  ' 
inviolabihty.  For  the  assembling  a  conven- 
tion of  the  people,  acting  as  such,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  power  of  the  people,  must  of 
necessity  have  l>een  an  insurrection  of  the 
people  against  the  existing  government;  and 
if  the  people  in  general,  accorfling  to  the  sys- 
tem of  Barrto  had  appUmded  this  inmrreciiom^ 
and  mdepud  the  comeqntnce  of  it,  the  people 
would  have  formally  interposed  to  destroy  the 
roval  inviolabiltty,  and  all  the  consequences 
wnich  are  stated  in  this  speech  of  Ban^ 
must  have  followed. 

The  speech  proceeds  to  discuss  whether  an 
appeal  soould  oe  made  to  the  people,  and  he 
says — ^The  people  are  the  Sowtrtign,  A 
convention  is  a  perfect  representation  of  the 
sovereign ;  •  the  members  of  the  legislative 
assembly  acted  in  August  upon  these  princi- 
ples in  summoning  the  Convention;  They  de- 
clare that  they  saw  Imt  one  measure  which 
could  save  France,  namely,  to  have  recours)^ 
to  the  supreme  will  of  the  people,  and  to  in- 
vite the  people  to  esereue  immediately  that 
mnmUmulUs  rigki  of  Soveroigniy  which  ^le 
constitution  had  acknowledged,  and  which  it 
could  not  subject  to  any  restriction.''  then  he 
says — ^  The  public  interest  required  that  the 
people  should  manifest  their  will  bv  tk€  eitC' 
tion  of  a  National  Contention,  formedfof  repre* 
sen  tali  ves  invested  by  the  people  wilh  unli* 
mited  powers;  the  people  aid  manifest  their 
will  by  the  election  of  that  Convention ;  the 
Convention  being  assembled  is  itself  that  sove- 
reign will  which  oi^ht  to  prevail;  it  would 
be  contrary  to  every  principle  to  suppose  that  • 
the  Convention  is  not  eiclusively  the  ezpres* 
sion  of  the  ^nend  will." 

These  societies,  then,  having  declared  that, 
under  oertaincircumslances,there  shouldifortb- 
with  be  called  a  general  convention  of  thepeo- 
ple ;  and  having,  at  the  same  time,  adverted 
to  the  principles  so  laid  down  by  Bact^re,  as 
the  principle  of  a  man  whom  they  thought  a 
judicieas  and  enlightened  friend  of  foesSem) 
Uiey  mosthave  oonsideredaconfenlioaof  thi 
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people  at  an  assembly  of  the  natnre  alated  in 
this  speech  of  Barr^re,  and  upon  which  I  hav« 
before  so  mtKh  observed. 

Afterwards  at  a  meeting  of  the  committee 
on  the  SSd  of  January,  it  was  resolved,  that 
the  toasts  drank  at  the  anniversary  dinner  of 
the  society  should  be  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
address.  "These  toasts  testify  their  approba- 
tion of**  the  British  Convention  at  Edinbureh" 
*^f  Skirvin^,  charged  by  the  sentence  oftbe 
Court  of  Justiciary  with  uie  honour  of  being 
the  cause  of  calling  that  convention"  —  oT 
**  the  London  Corresponding  Society,  and  the 
•everal  other  societies"*^and  then  of  "  their 
condemned  delegates/'  Then  there  is  the 
following  toast — **  Success  to  the  arms  of 
freedom  afrainst  whomsoever  directed,  and 
confusion  to  despots  with  whomsoever  allied/' 
These  words,  though  they  do  admit  of  another 
interpretation,  yet  are  in  themselves  general ; 
and,  considering  the  eomplexion  of  the  whole 
•f  this  transaction,  thev  apply  most  directly 
to  that  which  was  the  object  of  the  meeting, 
namely,  the  establishment,  by  force,  of  a  con- 
vention of  the  people,  for  the  purpose  of 
•fiiecting,  as  they  conceived,  their  own  free- 
dom; a  measure  to  which,  it  is  perfectly 
clear,  under  certain  circumstances,  they  meant 
to  have  recourse.  There  is  another  toast 
which  has  a  degree  of  ridicule  in  it,  but  you 
will  see  clearly  what  was  meant.  Mr.  Barlow 
had  said  in  his  letter  to  the  French  Convention, 
that  it  had  been  completely  shown  th^  a  king 
9NU  good  for  nothing.  One  of  their  toasts  is— 
^  all  that  is  good  in  every  constitution,  and 
tnajlr  we  never  be  superstitious  enough  to  re- 
verence in  any  that  which  it  good  for  nathingJ* 
Kow  the  words  **  superstitious  enouzh  to  re- 
verence in  anv  that  which  is  good  for  no* 
thing,"  carry  the  allusion  so  directly  to  that 
letter  of  Barlow,  and  the  works  of  Paine,  in 
which  the  respect  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try for  monarchy  has  been  treated  as  a  super- 
stitious reverence,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  what  these  persons  meant  when  liiey 

Sve  that  toast.  And  here  I  may  observe, 
Eit  in  many  of  the  State  Trials  you  will  find 
that  toasts  drank  at  meetinss  «f  persons  en- 
gaged in  such  transactions  nave  always  been 
considered  as  important  evidence  of  the  minds 
•f  the  persons  so  met;  because,  such  toasts 
are  given  for  the  express  purpose  of  animating 
the  persons  assembled  to  the  acts  in  view  r 
because,  they  are  given  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  advantage  of  the  gaiety  or  convivial 
hours,  when  their  hearts  might  be  open,  and 
liable  to  such .  impressions  as  it  might  be 
thought  proper  to  make  upon  tiiero. 

Gentlemen,  these  societies  next  proceed  to 
the  assembling  of  their  convention,  which,  by 
their  resulu  lions  of  the  SOth  of  January  they 
had  declared  should  be  assembled  under  cer- 
tain circumstances;  leaving  to  themselves^ 
however,  such  a  la^tude,  that  almost  any 
thing  which  could  happen  might  be  pretended 
to  amount  to  those  circumstances,  and  to  be  a 
ground  for  assembling  their  coaventk)n. 


On  the  S7th  of  March  the  prisoner  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Constitutional  Society,  in  which 
he  stated — **  I  am  directed  by  tne  London 
Corresponding  Society  to  transmit  the  follow^ 
ing  resolutions  to  the  Society  for  OonstitiK 
tional  Information,  and  to  request  the  eenti* 
mentsof  that  society  respecting  the  important 
measures  which  the  present  juncture  orafi^rs 
seems  to  require.  The  London  Corresponding 
Society  conceives  that  the  moment  if  arrtved 
when  a  full  and  explicit  declaration  is  hecea- 
sary  from  idl  the  firleods  of  freedom."  There* 
fore  this  letter  of  the  prisoner  declares,  that 
that  moment  tpos  arrpcta  which  is  alluded  to  \n 
the  preceding  resolutions  of  the  SOth  of 
January;  and  then  he  add»^*'  the  Society  for 
Constitutional  Information  is  therefore  re- 
quired to  determine  whether  or  no  they  will 
be  ready  when  called  upon  to  act  in  eonjnne* 
tioo  with  this  and  other  sodetiea  to  c4>tain  m 
fair  representation  of  the  people;  whether 
they  concur  mth  us  in  seeing  the  necessity  of 
a  speedy  conventioOy  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining, in  a  constitutional  and  legal  manner^ 
a  redress  of  those  grievances  under  which  w» 
at  present  Ishour,  imd  which  can  only  be 
effectually  removed  by  a  full  and  fair  repre* 
seatation  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain* 
The  London  Corresponding  Society  cannot 
but  remind  thehr  friends,  that  the  present 
crisis  demands  all  the  prudence,  unanhnity^ 
and  vigour  that  ever  may  or  can  be  exerted  b^ 
men  and  Britons ;  nor  do  they  doubt  but  Ihat 
manly  firmness  and  eonnsteney  will  finally* 
and  they  believe  shortly,  terminate  in  the  fhU 
accomplishment  of  all  their  wishes.** 

Gentlemen,  here  is  a  full  declaration  in  this 
letter,  written  by  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  'Uiat 
he  looked  forward  to  the  actual  accony»lish» 
ment  of  mil  Mm  fomka.  What  those  wishes 
were  has  been  already  fully  and  suffidendy 
declared.  They  were — to  establish  in  this 
country  a  representative  government,  founded 
upon  the  broad  basis  of  the  rights  of  man — the 
annihilation  of  nK>nan:hy — the  annihilalk>n 
of  what  he  calls  aristocraey— the  annihilationi 
of  all  tanks  and  distmctkms  of  men,  and 
giving  equal  active  citiaen^p,  and  an  equal 
rieht  to  every  individual  in  the  govemmcBot 
of  his  country,  legislative  and  executive— ia 
fine,  the  complete  establishment  of  a  whols 
Bepublioan  government,  without  a  king,  with* 
out  a  House  of  Peers,  and  withoat  any  of 
those  circumstances  which  belMig  to  tiie  con^ 
stitution  of  the  country  as  now  established. 
He  thinks  that  the  crisis  was  eomo  which 
demanded  all  the  prudence,  tmanimity,  and 
vigour  that  ever  may  or  can  be  exeited  by 
men  or  Britmui  meaning  to  flatter  the  na«* 
tional  vanity  of  his  eountrymcn  a  little,  by 
supposing  that  Britons  had  the  habit  of  exert* 
ing  vigour,  prudence,  and  unanimity  beyond 
what  IS  comnK>nly  exerted  by  men.  This^ 
letter  is  accompanied  by  resokiUonS)  whieh  in 
a  consderaMe  degree,  echo  back  the  resoiu-^ 
tions,  of  the  Society  for  Constitutional  Infor^ 
mation  of  the  17th  of  January.— ^ 
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**  Resolved  unanimously— That,  dear  as 
justice  and  liberty  are  to  Britons,  yet  the 
Yalue  of  them  is  coroparatiTely  small  without 
a  dependance  on  their  permanency,  and  there 
can  oe  no  security  for  the  continuance  of  any 
right  but  in  equal  laws.^ 

''  That  equal  laws  can  never  be  expected 
but  by  a  ftiil  and  fair  representation  of  the 
people.  To  obtain  which'* — and  here  comes 
agam  that  little  system  of  delusion  which 
they  have  at  every  turn  thought  proper 
to  make  use  of— *'  To  obtain  which,  in  the 
wav  pointed  out  by  the  constitution,  has  been, 
and  is,  the  sole  object  of  this  society."  Now 
no  way  had  been  pointed  out  by  the  constitu- 
tion but  that  of  a  petition  to  the  legislature. 
**  For  this  we  are  ready  to  hazard  every  thing; 
and  never  but  with  our  lives  will  we  relinquish 
an  object  which  involves  the  happiness,  or 
«ven  the  political  existence,  of  ourselves  and 
posterity,"  When  men  say  they  never  will, 
nut  with  their  lives,  relinquish  an  object — 
when  they  say  that  the  crisis  is  come,  which 
they  hope  will  shortly  terminate  in  the  full 
accomplishment  of  all  their  wishes,  a  full 
accomplishment  of  their  object — what  can 
they  possibly  mean  but  that  they  will  attempt, 
to  the  utmost  hazard  of  their  lives,  to  obtain 
thai  object,  which  they  consequently  appre- 
hend they  must  use  force  to  obtain  ? 
.  They  add — <*  that  it  is  the  decided  opinion 
of  this  society,  that,  to  secure  ourselves  from 
future  illegal  and  scandalous  prosecutions ;  to 
prevent  a  repetition  of  wicked  and  unjust 
sentences;  and  to  recall  those  wise  and 
wholesome  laws  that  have  been  wrested  from 
us;  and  of  which  scarcely  a  vestige  remains, 
there  ought  to  he  immediate^  a  convention  of 
thepeopHf  6y  delegates  deputed  for  that  purpose 
Jrom  the  different  societies  of  the  Friends  of 
Freedom^  assembled  in  various  parts  of  this 
nation ;  and  we  pledge  ourselves  to  the  public 
to  pursue  every  legal  method  to  accomplish  so 
desirable  a  purpose.'' 

Gentlemen,  the  previous  resolutions  of  the 
SOth  of  January  show  what  object  it  was  that 
they  really  had  in  view,  namely ,  the  establish- 
ment (under  the  words  "  fair,  free,  and  fiill 
representation  of  the  people  in  a  house  of  real 
national  representatives,*'  and  the  other  words 
of  which  I  have  taken  notice)  of  a  complete 
Republican  government.  They  likewise  showed 
the  manner  in  which  they  meant  to  redress 
those  grievances  which  they  here  state; 
Ifvhen  in  their  prior  resolutions  of  the  SOth  of 
January  they  said — that  they  could  not  ex- 
pect redress  from  any  existing  authority — 
that  they  considered  themselves  as  persons 
who,  though  they  had  been  in  a  state  of 
civilized  society,  were  now  authorized  to  con- 
sider that  association  as  at  an  end,  because  no 
redress  could  be  obtained  by  the  law ;  and 
therefore,  that  they  must  have  redress  from 
their  own  laws,  and  not  firom  the  laws  of  their 
plunderers^  enemies,  and  oppressors.  Takine 
^ese  proceedings  altogether;  the  purpose  ana 
the  end  are  clear. 
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Gentlemcii,  with  respeet  to  the  other  pro- 
ceedings, tending  more  directly  to  assemble 
this  convention,  it  is  needless,  I  hope,  for  me 
to  state  them  to  you,  because  I  think  they 
must  occur  to  your  mind,  any  farther  than  to 
answer  one  observation  made  by  my  learned 
friend,  Mr.  Gibbs;  namely,  that  the  resolution 
having  been  taken  to  assemble  a  convention 
on  the  13th  of  April,  it  was  not  directly  pro- 
ceeded upon,  and  nothing  appeared  to  have 
been  done  upon  it.  You  will  recollect,  that 
the  committee  of  co-operation  and  correspon- 
dence was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
into  execution  these  resolutions;  that  it  was  a 
necessary  part  of  the '  scheme,  to  engage  all 
the  other  societies  in  the  kingdom  in  the 
same  measure ;  and  for  that  purpose  a  printed 
circular  letter  was  sent  (I  believe  by  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar),  following  up  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  SOtb  of  January,  namely,  that  the 
cnsis  was  arrived  upon  which  they  were  to 
act 

'*  Citizens — The  critical  moment  is  arrived, 
and  Britons  must  either  assert  with  zeal  and 
firmness  their  claims  to  Uberty,  or  yield  with* 
out  resistance  to  the  chains  that  ministerial 
usurpation  is  forging  for  them.  Will  you  go* 
o|)erate  with  us  in  the  only  peaceable  measure- 
that  now  presents  itself  with  any  prospect  of 
success  ?  We  need  not  iutimate  to  you,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  unparalleled  audacity  of 
a  corrupt  and  overbearing  faction,  which  at 
present  tramples  on  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  people,  our  meetings  cannot  in  England 
be  interrupted  without  the  previous  adoption 
of  a  convention  biir — under  an  idea  that 
there  is  no  means  of  preventing  their  meeting 
but  that— *<  a  measure  it  is  our  duty  to  antici- 
pate, that  the  ties  of  union  may  be  more  firmly 
drawn,  and  the  sentiments  and  views  of  the 
different  societies  throughout  the  nation  be 
compared  while  it  is  yet  in  our  power,  so  as  to 
Ruide  and  direct  the  future  operations  of  the 
mends  of  freedom .  Rouze,  then,  to  one  exer* 
tion  more,  and  let  us  show  our  consciousness 
of  this  important  truth.  If  we  are  to  be  beaten 
down  with  threats,  prosecutions,  aiid  illegal 
sentences,  we  are  unworthy — we  are  incapable 
of  liberty.  We  must  be,  however,  expeditious. 
Hessians  and  Hanoverians  are  already  among 
us ;  and  if  we  tamely  submit,  a  cloud  of  these 
armed  barbarians  may  shortly  be  poured  in 
upon  us.''-  These  words  most  clearly  show 
the  purpose  for  which  all  that  clamour  was 
raised  upon  the  Hessian  troops  being  landed, 
for  a  temporary  purpose,  in  this  country ;  and 
they  clearly  show  that  the  clamour  was  used 
with  effect  upon  the  several  country  societies, 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  them  to  take 
measures  into  which  they  cotud  not  otherwise 
have  been  led.  <'  Let  us,  then,  form  another 
British  Convention :" — ^Another  British  Con- 
vention !  What  is  that  but  that  sort  of  meet- 
ing which  we  have  seen  at  £dinbur£h,declar* 
ing  itself  a  convention  of  the  people,  taking 
upon  itself  by  degrees  (for  it  is  not  to  be  done 
at  once ;  they  are  to  wait  the  co-operation  of 
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tbe  >  fmblic  niifllJ)-i-bat  takipg  upon  itself  by 
de^es,  and  showing  its  intention  to  take 
upon  itself  whenever  it  shall  be  strong  enough 
so  tot  do,  the  whole  authority  of  the  govern- 
inent  of  tbe  country. — ^*'  We  have  a  central 
situation  in  our  view,  which  we  believe  would 
be  most  convenient  for  the  whole  Island,  but 
which  we  forbear  to  mention  (entreating  your 
confidence  in  this  particular)  till  we  have  the 
answer  of  the  societies  with  which  we  are  in 
correspondence."'  Gentlemen,   the  place  of 
meeting  of  this  convention  was  to  continue  a 
secret.    And  here  is  another  instance  of  that 
secrecy  which  we -find  throughout  every  mea> 
sure,  and  which  most  clearly  demonstrates 
^at  their  intentions  were  not  honest 
•  Gentlemen,  this  circular  letter  produced 
answers.    Some  of  them  have  been  read  to 
you.    The  Norwidi  letter,  which  is  d4led  the 
d9th  of  April,  says,  *'  it  is  with  great  satisfac- 
tion we  view  the  manly  conduct  of  you  and 
your  colleasues,  especially  when  surrounded, 
as  you  are,  uy  a  domineering  arisiorracy,  who, 
notwithstanding  their  great  bluster,  are  but 
chicken-hearted"    It  concludes,  '*  we  should 
be  glad  to  know  whether  the  friends  of  the 
people  consent  to  a  convention,  and  whether 
they  will  take  an  active  part  *^  A  letter  dated 
the  lith  of  May,  1794,  was  sent  from  the 
Sheffield  Societies,  which  states  a  meeting  in 
1^  open  air  at  Ualifax,  in  order  to  consider 
SQ^ures  preparatory  to  a  general  convention. 
This  letter  says^  *'  they  were  advised  by  us  to 
defer  at  present  the  meeting  of  delegates  until 
iarther  m formation,  which  should  come  from 
you''  (meaning  the  prisoner)  *'  on  that  sub- 
ject.*'   So    that  the   thing  was   continually 
proceeding ;  for  this  is  dated  the  11th  of  Ma^^, 
and  you  will  recollect  that  upon  the  13th  this 
unfortunate  man  was  arrestea.  | 

There  is  a  letter  written  by  the  prisoner  on  ! 
the  1st  of  May,  1794,  which  clearly  and  di-  ! 
rectly  states  the  ideas  he  had  formed  upon  | 
what  were  to  be  the  conseauencesof  the  mea-  , 
sures  they  were  about'to  aoopt.    It  is  in  an-  ' 
vwerto  a  letter  from  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  ! 
on  the  24th  of  April,  J794,  which  says,  '<  Be- 
ing charmed  with  your  masterly  and  bold  ap- 
probation of  the  conduct  of  your  delegates, 
and  noble  martyrs  for  truth,  Margarot  and 
Gerrald,  and  finding  your  name  signed  as 
secretary  to  the  C'orrespondinff  Society,  we 
wish  td  copy  your  example,  and  bee,  if  you 
think  us  worth  your  notice,  you  will  give  us 
your  views  and  intentions  as  soon  as  conve- 
nient, which  rhope  will  be  a  means  to  stimu- 
late and  increase  our  numbers.^    They  had  , 
heard  nothing  of  the  convention,  because  this 
society  was  just  formed.    They  conclude  with  ! 
a — "  Farewell,  hoping  the  hydra  oftyrannv  , 
and  imposition  shall  soon  fall  under  the  guif-  < 
lotine  of  truth  and  reason."    To  this  the  pri-  , 
soner,  on  the  Jst  of  May,  writes  this  answer — 
^  It  is  with  pleasure  the  London  Correspond- 
ing Society  hear  that  a  society  on'  a  similar 
plan,  and  withthe  same  patriotic  objects  in 
Tiew,  is  likely  to  be  established  at  Newcastle- 
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upon-Tvne.     If  ever  a  crisis  arrived  that 
required  the  exertions  of  the  people,  to  step 
the  current  of  corruption,  infamy,  and  despo- 
tism that  seems  likely  to  overwhelm  them,  it 
is  the  present.    In  God's  name  then  let  us 
use  the  exertions — ^we  are  called  upon  by  every 
thing  that  is  dear  to  us  as  men,  and  as  Chris- 
tians.   The  cause  of  truth  ana  liberty  must 
finally  be  omnipotent,  therefore   doubt  not 
that  the  glorious  reisn  of  liberty  and  equality- 
will  ere  long  be  estanlished,  and  modern  go- 
vernments, with  every  appendage  of  wicked-* 
uessaud  corruption,  wui  flee  m  time  fromr 
their  genial   influence,   as   beasts  of  prey- 
to  their  dens  of  rapine  and  darkness  firom  the 
rising  sun."    Certainlv  alluding  to  that  which 
has  been  in  their  minds  from  the  moment  of 
that  address  of  the  Society  for  Constitutional 
Information  to  the  National  Convention  of  * 
France,  in  which  they  represent  what  has 
passed  in  America  as  skfaitU  light,  but  that  a 
great  and  briUiant  Ught  was  to  burst  forth 
upon  man.     That  mn  ofreatou  which  was  to 
arise  and  illumine  the  whole  world,  was  ta 
come  from  the  East  -  from  France — before  the 
genial  influence  of  which,  modern  govern^ 
ments,  with  every  appendage  of  wickedness 
and  corruption,  should  flee.    There  is  no  pos- 
sibility  of  doubting  that  in  this  letter  the  pri- 
soner has  virtuallv  adopted  the  proceedings 
then  going  forward.    He  adds,  *<  the  London 
Corresponding  Society  have  beheld,  with  in* 
dignation,  the  rapid  advances  of  despotism  in 
Bntain,  and  are  ready  cordially  to  unite  with 
every  other  society  in  the  three  kingdoms, 
who  have  for  their  object  a  full  and  effectual 
representation  of  the  people.    They  therefore 
have  deputed  six  of  their  members  to  meet 
six  members  of  the  bociety  for  Constitutional 
Information,  to  form  a  Committee  of  Corres*' 
pondence  and  co  operation     This  committee 
meets  regularly  twice  a  week  at  No.  2,  Beau-' 
fort  Buildings,  Strand,'' — which  you  recollect 
was  the  place  where  ThelwallS  lectures  were 
deliverea—- '*  where  any  member  delegated  by 
your   society    will  meet  with  every  inform- 
ation required." 

You  see,  therefore,  that  tlie  prisoner  himself 
states  on  the  1st  of  May,  1794,  not  that  no- 
thing was  doing,  but  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
Committee  of  Correspondence  and  Co-opera- 
tion, by  means  of  which  the  whole  niexsure 
was  to  be  effected,  were  regularly  meeting 
twice  a  week  in  Beaufort  Buildini^s,  where 
any  member  delegated  by  this  Newcastle  So- 
ciety would  meet  with  every  information  re-> 
quired.  The  letter  concludes  thus — ♦*  We  in-» 
close  you  a  few  ofour  resolutions,  entered  inta 
at  our  general  meeting  on  the  I4th  of  April; 
which  will  be  sufficiently  explanatory  of  our 
sentiments  and  views.  We  heiirtily  unite 
with  you  in  wishing  that  the  hydra  of  tyranny 
and  imposition  may  soon  fall  under  tl)e  guillo* 
tine  of  truth  and  reason" — repeating  tbe  words 
which  had  been  used  by  their  correspondent. 
Gentlemen,  intervening  transactions  had 
taken  place;  namely,  tue  proceedings^  at 
4  N 
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Chalk  Furm  on  the  14tfi  of  Aprils  and  the 
proceedings  at  Sheffield  oa  the  7th  of  April. 
You  will  recollect  that  the  meeting  at  Chalk 
Farm  was  originally  intended  to  have  been  on 
the  7th  of  April,  and  fixMn  this  letter  it  ap» 
pears  that  general  meetings  at  the  same  time 
were  intended  to  have  been  had  throughout 
the  whole  country.    The  proceedings  at  She^ 
ield,  of  which  we  have  a  verv  particnlar  ac- 
count, seems  to  me  to  show  the  whole  intent 
and  object  of  all  these  men.    The  person  who 
acted  principally   there  was  a  Mr.  Yorke, 
whom  you  have  seen  before  in  the  character 
of  delegate  from  the  Society  for  Constitutional 
Information  to  the  convention  assembled  in 
Edinburgh,  but  who  never  went  to  that  meeW 
ing.    I  believe  lU  health  was  the  occasion^  or 
perhaps  that  disapprobation  of  their  measures 
which  he  stated  in  conversation,  and  of  which 
evidence  has  been  given.    At  tnis  meeting  at 
SheiBeld  Mr.  Yorke  comments  first  of  all  upon 
a  variety  of  measuves,  and  upon  the  native  of 
the  government  of  the  country,  which  were, 
as  he  supoosed,  the  subjects  in  the  eonlempli^ 
tion  of  all  the  persons  assembled  upon  that 
occasion.    These  proceedings  seem  to  have 
been  prepared  before*  hand,  and  to  have  been 
given  immediately  in  the  form  of  a  printed 
paper.    He  then  adverts  to  that  which  is  ad« 
verted  to  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  for 
Constitutional  Information,  and  in  tliosc  of 
the  Corresponding  Society ;  the  supposed  idea 
of  introducing  a  mercenary  army  into  the 
country  for  the  purpose  w  preventing  the 
oseeting  of  the  people  io  convention,    lie 
says — **  It  is  doing  too  much  honour  to  inno- 
cent subjects  to  be  alarmed  at  a  few  pages  of 
writing,  or  at  a  few  fugitive  orations,  when 
barracks  are  erected  in  a  country,  and  sixty 
thousand  armed  mercenaries  are  ready  to  exe- 
cute the  mandates  of  government ;"  he  then 
states,  **  the  day  is  at  length  arrived  when 
&naticism  and  superstition,  deprived  of  their 
tinsel  trappings,  and  exposed  m  their  native 
ugliness  to  the  views  oi  mankind,  slink  seowl- 
ing  back  to  the  cave  of  obscurity.    There  I 
hope  they  will  for  ever  remain.'' 

The  use  of  this  language,  almost  similar  to 
that  used  in  the  letter  of  Hardy  which  I  have 
before  noted  to  you,  shows  the  general  cor- 
respondence and  communication  between 
those  parties,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
borrowed,  one  from  the  other,  the  expressions 
which  they  made  use  of.  The  fanaticism  and 
superstition  to  which  he  alludes,  are  the  fonsti- 
eism  and  superstition  which  include  the  preju- 
dices whieh  men  generally  have  in  favour  of 
the  established  government  of  their  country. 
He  adds ''  1'he  energy  of  En^shman  will  no 
longer  endure  this  strange  uproar  of  injustice.^ 
The  paper  states^  that^*  the  people  then  came 
to  theee  resoiutkms,''  which  resolutions  were 
BBi  heard  by,  and  not  known  to,  for  the 
g;rBaterpartof  the  persons  thare  assembled, 
and  they  ate  stated  to  have  been  adopted  with 
Hie  exeeptiea  of  one  or  two  aersons  pfseewt 
«  Firs^  tkMt  the  people^  bemg  the  tru^  and 
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only  source  of  |ovJBrtiineDl^  tha  fmedom  of 
speaking  and  writing  upo»any  subject  cannot 
be  denied  to  the  members  of  a  free  govern* 
ment,  without  ofierin|^  the  grossest  insult  l» 
the  majestv  of  the  people." 

^  Second,  that  therefore  the  coniemnatiao 
ofcitiaens  Muir,.Pahner,.  Skirving^  Marguot 
and  Gerrald  to  transportation  for  exposing  tbn 
corruptions  of  the  British  Groveniniant,  wan 
an  act  better  suited  to  the  remains  of  a  deepo^ 
tic  than  a  free  government,'* 

«*  Third,  that  the  address  whkh  Imb  naw 
been  read,  be  presented  to  ^  king  in  behalf 
of  the  above  persecuted  patriots.*'  That  ad*  . 
diess  you  will  find  at  tba  beginnina  of  th(0 
printed  proceedings,  and  it  is  one  of  the  ad* 
dresses  to  the  king  contained  ia^  those  pto->- 
ceedings. 

**  It  waa  next  moved,  thatf »  petition  be 
presented  to  tlie  House  of  Commons  for  a  to- 
form  in  the  representation  of  the  people  in 
parliament;  but  so  marked  waa  the  disappro- 
bation given  by  the  whole  meeting  to  tlun 
measure,.that  not  one  single  person  seconded' 
the  motion,  but  a  most  protound  silence,  inter-* 
rupted  only  by  a  few  murmurs,  was  observed,*^ 
Gentlemen,  you  will  recollect  that  it  is  St% 
evidence  before  you  thai  the  motion  for  a  pa« 
titionto  be  presented  to  the  House  of  Cam-> 
mons  was  all  a  contrivance;  that  it  was  not 
intended  that  the  propriety  of  presenting  any 
such  petition  shoukl  be  seriously  debated,  but 
that  it  should  be  broieht  forward  by  a  persoa 
in  concert  with  tliia  Henry  Yoske,  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  being  vgected. 

^*Upon  which  Henry  Yorke  s^inarese  and^ 
addressed  the  meeting  in  an  animated  speecK. 
of  an  hour  long,  and  of  which  it  is  imposstblo 
for  us  to  give  our  readers  a  just  concepiion. 
He  took  a  general  view  of  the  Britisli  Consti^ 
tution,  and  stated  its  most  prominent  defects^, 
among  which  the  want  of  a  pcrfoct  national 
representation  was  the  most  glaring.  He 
dw«U  a  considerable  time  upon  this  su^ec^ 
and  then  proceeded  farther  to  comment  opoo 
it.*'  He  then  said,  *'  It  was  now  high  tmie 
that  the  people  should  lay  aside  leaders,  dn- 
card  factions,  and  act  for  themeelves.^  That 
the  people  should  lay  aside  leaders^  disowd 
foctions,  and  act  for  themselves!  In  tho 
first  phwe,  when  the  London  Corresponding. 
Society  had  prepared  a  petition  to  the  Housw 
of  Commons,  the^  had  aroKedio  Mr.  Fox  to 
present  that  petition;  Mr.  Fox  told  them,  «A9 
the  request  of  mjr  constituents  ttB({uestionabl)i 
I  will  present  this  petition ;  but  1  tell  yoit  be* 
fore  band  that  I  totally  disapprove  of  what 
you  propose,  universal  suftttgo  and  annual 
parliaments ;  and,  therefore,  I  wish  you  weukl 
appl^  to  some  ower  pefsen  to  present  vouv 
petition.**  They  mnst^  thereforey  havebeei^ 
perfectly  clear  that  on  any  pelitio»  whieh  th^ 
might  think  proper  to  present  to  parliament 
upon  the  only  grounds  on  which  they  sintej 
they  would  be  content  ^for  they  never  havo 
eonfined  theneefvas  within  a  smaller  eompa$a 
I  than  reqwring  univenal  snfta^a  aad  «nnunf 
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fwluLments)  Ihey  ihofuld  be  opposed  by  one 
of  the  most  able  tnofi  in  this  countrj,  and  a 
man  vho,  ibr  a  great  number  of  years,  has 
constantly  acted  in  opposition  to  the  king's 
ministers. 

They  then  applied  to  Mr.  Francis,  who  has 
been  examined  upon  this  trial.-^Mr.  Francis 
aaysihetoM  them,  explicitly,  at  the  time  that 
they  desired  htm  to  ptesent  their  petition,  | 
that  he  likewise  disapproved  of  the  prayer  | 
tf  their  petition,  and  that,  he  likewise  should 

3|>pOse  it  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.    Gen* 
emen,  you  will  recollect,  that  they  con- 
cealed  from  Mr.  Francis  the   purpose   for 
which  4hi8  petition  was  to  be  presented.    He 
%rasnot  aware,  that  they  had  no  serious  in- 
tention iu  presentine  tkus  petition,  and  that 
their  object  was  only  to  raise  discussion  and 
'discontent;   that  was,  in  no  degree,  repre*- 
sented  to  him,  nor  were  there  stated  to  him  a 
variety  4)f  other  ciscarostanoes  respecting  the 
tfansaction.    They  likewise  knew,  that  the 
fiociety  of  the  Friends  of  the  People  would 
listen  to  no  such  measure.    The  Conespoad^ 
tog  Society  had  artfully  enough  continued  to 
keep  up  correspondence  with  the  Society  of 
the  Friends  of  the  People,  aAer  that  society 
bad  discarded  the  society  for  Constitutional 
Information,  becanse  the^  saw  that  the  So-  I 
etety  for  Constitutional  Iniormation  was  going 
to  those  great  lengths,  which  the  Friends  of 
the  People  disapproved.    They  knew,  there- 
fore, that  all  those  persons,  who  not  only 
were  not  in  the  habit  of  supporting  govern- 
tnsnt,  but,  on  the  contrary,  were  in  opposition 
to  it ; — ^when  I  say,  in  support  of,  and  in  op* 
position  to  government,  I  mean  in  support  of 
theadmini»tration  of  the  government,  and,  in 
opposition  to  that  administration  ;-^they  knew 
that  all  those  persons  would  oppose  that  very 
plan  of  reform,  which  those  societies  meant 
to  introduce.     They  knew,  therefore,  that 
they  could  not  hope  to  do  any  thing  in  psN 
iittnenty  and  that  a  petition  to  the  House  of 
Commons  must  necessarily  be  nugatory,  be* 
cause  all  parties  agreed  in  tbinkiiig,  that  the 
|rian  which  tbev  proposed  was  inadmissible, 
and  yet  they  had  expressly  declared,  that 
they  would  i>e  content  with  nothing  kss. 

Mr.  Yorke,  therefore,  told  the  people  at 
filnefflekl,  ^  It  was  now  biah  time  that  the 
MOple  should  lay  aside  leaders,  and  discard 
ikctions,  and  act  ibr  Iheniselves."  He  strongly 
«Dforc^  these  principles,  and  then  entered 
into  a  complete  detail  of  the  ancient  consti- 
tetioDy  as  estaUished  by  Alfred,  which  he 
proved  to  be  at  this  time  totally  defiieed,  if 
not  loot  He  then  pursued  the  gradnal  de- 
cfine  of  popular  liberty  in  England,  firom  the 
anarchy  which  was  the  consequmce  of  Danish 
nod  Norman  ittvastoa,  and  tahine  a  general 
sketch  of  oar  history,  so  iv  as  it  was  con- 
ntcled  with  the  subject  of  popidat  represen- 
tation ;  he  made  some  strong  and  pointed  re» 
Maik^  on  the  revolutioii  in  16da.-^He  said, 
^  that  tbe  revolutkm,  at  least  so  fiu*  as  it  ra- 
ifeatd  the  penpb^  was  not  intends*  to  be  a 


coinpromise  between  tbe  king  and  the  aristo- 
cracy, for  the  joint  inheritance  of  the  people, 
but  to  establish,  on  unequivocal  principles, 
the  right  of  the  people,  to  govern  themselves, 
and  to  recall  those  delegated  powers  which 
they  had  entrusted  to  their  servants  for  this 
purpose,  when  they  were  either  abused,  at 
neglected  to  exercise  them*  If  the  revolu- 
tion wore  not  a  revolution  for  the  people,  it 
was  no  revolution  at  all,  but  a  con^plraev  of 
afew  ennobled  oppressors,  against  tne  liber- 
ties and  happiness  of  the  many. — But^  if  it 
vrere  desngnM  to  comprehend  the  whole,  abd 
its  end  has  been  perverted,  or  purposely  laid 
aside,  tAs  ptopk  are  nu  warranted  i%  pdi" 
iianing,  but  are  justified  in  demanding^  a9  a 
right f  ameablv  to  the  tone  of  language  used 
in  the  oeclatation  of  rights,  the  retiitmihn  cf 
aanaai  patliamenit,  and  the  eitahtiehment  of 
unhenil  tuffhage. 

ThwDf  gentlemen,  ha  proceeds,  in  an  e5f- 
tremely  long  spaecb,  to  observe  upon  the  ef- 
fects of  that  anttersoi  ematuipaiUm  to  which 
he  looked ;  saying,  that  ^  oppressed  nature 
will,  at  a  proper  season,  depart  from  passMs 
principles;  and  shoold  an  attempt  be  made . 
to  wrest  what  remains  of  fibert^  from  us,  1 
trust  all  men  will  concur  to  vindicate  their 
violated  rights  ^  and  ha  concluded  with  say- 
ing, ^  Wbau  such  a  revehition  of  sentiment 
ahall  have  dispersed  tbe  mists  of  prejudice ; 
when,  bv  the  mcessant  thunderings  from  the 
press,  the  meanest  cottager  of  our  country 
shall  be  enlishtened,  and*  the  ma  afrtomn^ 
of  which  we  liave heard  so  much,,'*  thall  tikiiie, 
in  itefiUUtt  meridian^  aver  at,  then,  the  coh- 

MAVDINO  VOICE  Of  THX  WHOLE  PBOPLB  StfALt 
KBCOVMEVD  THX  flVE  HOHOaXD  AlfO  riFTT- 
EIOHTOBNTLtMKH  I1l'SAIllTSTEPHT.liI*S  CHAPEL, 

TO  oo  ABOOT  THEia  ausmBss.**  Then  several 
resolutions  were  entered  into,  one  of  which 
was  s— *<  Convinced  of  this  truth,  it  is  the  opi- 
nion of  this  meetina,  that  the  people  ought 
to  demand,  a»  a  rigkt^  and  not  p^tfioa,  at  a 
favour,  for  univenai  repreeentatkm." — **  Thai^ 
therefore,  we  will  petition  the  House  of  Com- 
mons no  more  on  thit  subject  J* 

It  has  been  attempted  to  represent  this,  as 
meanings  that  they  would  petitk>n  the  House 
no  more,  in  the  chsracter  of  separate  socie- 
ties, or  individuals ;  but  tlie  resolution  is  ex- 
plicit, and  clearly  shows,  that  that  was  not 
what  they  meant ;  for,  they  say, "  Convinced 
of  this  truth,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting, 
that  the  people  ought  to  demand,  a$  o  right, 
and  not  petition,  as  a/avour,  for  universal  re- 
presentation :  that  tflBBEvoaE  we  will  peti- 
tion the  House  of  Commons  no  mare  on  this 
subject"  The  reason  ^ven  for  petitionins; 
no  more^  would  apply  just  as  much  to  petC 
tioninK,  m  the  form  of  a  number  of  persons, 
assembled  by  delegation,  at  Edinbm^h,  or 
elsewhere,  as  it  would  to  this  meeting  at 
Sheffield.-^Then,  as  a  sort  of  colour  of  uieir 
proeeedHigs,  and  as  the  means  of  exciting  dis- 
content, a  long  petition  was  prepared  for  the 
abaitioB  of  tkie  slave  trade. 
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.  GeQll^nten,  they  speak  then  of  the  rej^c- 
.4ion  of  their  petition  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons; and  they  say,  *^  Our  petition  was  re- 
ceived with  the  utmost  indignation,  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  was  no  more  than 
me  expected  ;**  and,  "  although  our  petition 
was  disdainfully  rejected,  because  not  couched 
in  language  sufficiently  polite  and  respectful 
for  the  6ve  hundred  and  ofty-eight  gentlemen, 
who  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons,  yet,  be- 
Jleve  us,  fellow  citizens,  we  are  still  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  matter  it  contained  was  not 
only  just  and  proper,  but  we  think  that  even 
the  language,  which  gave  so  much  offence  to 
the  hon.  gentlemen,  was  much  too  polite  and 
too  moderate  for  us.  For,  if  the  House  of 
Commons  were  the  real  representatives  of  the 
people,  we  certainly  had  a  ri^ht  to  dictate  and 

not  to  petition.^* Vou  will  find,  throughout 

the  whole  of  this  transaction,  that  they  had 
J10W  assumed,  that  theif  had  a  right  to  dictate, 
und  not  tof>etitiom, — And  you  cannot  form  the 
•lightest  reason  to  beliewe,  that  a  petition 
to  the  House  of  Comftons  was  within  their 
view. 

They  conclude : — ''  But  onr  petition  being 
scouted,  we  shall  trouble  them  no  more  with 
4>ur  coarse  and  unmannerly  language; — it 
.will  be  our  duty  to  proceed,  as  we  have  uni- 
formly done  hitherto,  in  enlightening  the 
public  mind,  and  when  a  complete  revolution 
of  sentiment  shall  take  place  (as  will  shortly 
be  the  case)  in  our  country,  ve  shall  open  our 
mouths  in  that  key  we  think  most  agreeable 
to  ourselves  ;  and  our  voict,  together  with  that 
4if  our  disfranchised  countrymeuy  will  resemble, 
perhaps,  the  thunderings  from  Mount  Sinai." 
— —-Clearly  alluding  to  the  idea,  that  the 
opinion  of  the  people,  supporting  a  conven- 
tion, assembled  and  acting  as  a  convention 
of  the  people,  speaking,  therefore,  under  that 
character,  the  public  will, as  described  in  Bar- 
j'^re*s  speech,  would  be  irresistible ;  and  that  its 
.thundermus  would  he  in  that  key  which  the 
persons  whu  composed  it  should  think  most 
agreeable  to  themselves,  and  would  resemble 
the  thunderings  of  Mount  Sinai  Then  they 
^speak  of  their  nrinciples,  and  say,  >*  These 
essential  principles  are  both  easy  and  com- 
prehensive. On  these  we  build  our  right  to 
representation,  and  remmnce  the  idea  of  future 
petitions.*'  , 

So  that  they  clearly  renounce  the  idea  of 
Juture  petitions^  not  simply  from  themselves, 
but  from  any  other  persons,  assuming  tlieir 
title  to  universal  representation,  as  aright,  and 
not  as  a  thing  to  be  obtained  by  petition : — 
"  By  these  maxims  we  :find  that  every  Eng- 
lishman is  free,  and  that  tn  the  election  of  a 
supreme  magistrate,  or  in  the  delegation  of  It- 
gislative  powers,  he  concedes  his  actions  to  a 
certain  superintendence,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  preventingliberty  from  vaulting  over  its 
^iniits,  and  introducing  a  system  of  universal 
violence,  injury,  or  licentiousness ;'' — applying 
>'  JElection"  to  t/te  supreme  magistrate,  as  weu 
^  Vf  everj  otter  part.of  the  govcrnineot  of 
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the  country;  and  therefore  holding  principles 
perfectly  inconsistent  with  the  present  estA- 
olishment  of  the  British  government. 

Gentlemen,  there  are  many  other  passages 
which  might  be  observed  upon,  but  I  am 
afraid  I  have  already  infinitely  too  lon^  tret- 
passed  upon  your  patience.  There  is  on^ 
subject  upon  which  I  have  hitherto  said  biH 
little;  I  mean  the  subject  of  arming.  I  couki 
wish,  also,  if  I  had  strength  for  the  purpose^ 
to  say  something  to  you  upon  the  subject  of 
Chalk- farm ;  but  I  am  really  unable  to  do  it. 
•  With  respect  to  the  subject  of  arming,  as  it 
passed  at  Sheffield,  what  does  it  show  ?  Tha^ 
by  some  means,  the  minds  of  the  people  at 
Sheffield,  I  mean  of  the  people  who  belonged 
to  these  societies,  were. impressed  with  aa 
idea,  that  some  civil  commotion  was  to  be  ex* 
pected,  and  that  it  was,  therefore,  necessary 
for  them  to  provide  themselves  with  arms  for 
their  defence ;  and  I  will  take  it,  that  thoss 
witnesses  who  have  appeared  here,  spoks 
perfectly  seriously  when  they  said  they  meant 
these  arms  only  for  their  own  deience.  But 
the  purpose  of  Yorke,  Davison,  and  Gale,  vho 
are  the  only  three  persons  who  appear  to 
have  been  active  persons  upon  the  occasion^ 
was  as  completely  answered,  whether  ther 
had  armed  those  men  for  the  purpose  of  selN* 
defence,  or  any  other  purpose  whatever.  They 
had  armed  them  with  a  weapon,  cheaply  and 
easily  obtained,  and  easily  used ;  they  knew 
very  weli,  likewise,  that  which  appeared  upon 
the  examination,  I  think,  of  one  of  the  wit> 
nesses  for  the  defendant,  that  ten  thousand 
such  arms  misht,  at  Sheffield,  be  fabricated 
in  a  day ;  so  that  it  was  unnecessary  that  the 
actual  fabrication  of  arms  should  be  immedi- 
ately thought  of.  Nothing  more  was  wanting 
than  to  put  the  people  in  a  train,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  arms  when  they  should  be 
wanted.  The  same  thing  may  be  observed, 
with  respect  to  what  passed  in  London. 

As  to  the  letter  from  Davison,  it  isperfectly 
clear,  although  we  cannot  trace  the  fact,  that 
it  had  been  communicated  by  the  prisoner,  in 
some  way  or  other ;  otherwise  Edwards  never 
could  have  known,  that  the  prisoner  was  tht 
person  to  apply  to,  for  a  direction  where  fo 
get  arms  at  Sheffield. 

Gentlemen,  at  a  much  earlier  period,  the 
persons  concerned  in  this  transaction,  looked 
upon  what  was  going  forward,  as  possibly 
leading  to  extreme  anarchy— i  allude  mora 
particularly  to  the  letter  of  Skirving,of  the  5tb 
of  July,  1 798,  to  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  in 
which  he  clearly  and  explicitly  states,  what 
his  ideas  upon  the  subject  were.  In .  writing 
that  letter  of  the  5th  of  July,  1703,  Mr.  Skixw 
vine  had  it  in  his  contemplation  that,  by  pos- 
sibility, in  a  very  short  time,  the  whole  couiw 
try  might  be  in  anarchy  and  confusion.  He 
says — **  If  we  sought  pnly  the  extirpatioa 
of  one  set  of  interested  men  from  the  mansn- 
ment  of  national  af&irs,  that  place  might  oe 
given  to  another  set,  without  affecting  tbn 
vitals  adverse  to  the  syitem  pf  lefomy  then 
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might  be  easily  aeeomplished ;  but  to  cut  up 
4eep  and  wide  rooted  prejudices,  to  give  effec- 
tual energy  to  the  dictates  of  truth,  io  favour 
of  public  virtue  and  national  prosperity,  in 
opposition  to  self,  and  all  its  interested  habits, 
and  to  withstand,  and  overawe  the  6nal  efforts 
of  the  powers  uf  darkness,  is  the  work  of  the 
whole,  and  not  of  a  part ;  a  work  to  which 
mankind,  till  thie  awful  period,  were  never 
adequate,  because  never  till  now  disposed  to 
inlemiase ;  not  merely  or  only,.  I  trust,  from 
the  sense  of  the  common  danger  to  which  we 
are  exposed,  but  from  the  ennobling  principle 
of  universal  benevolence.  I  think  the  minds 
of  all  roust,  in  the  nature  of  thin^  be  now 
turned  to  more  effectual  means  of  reform — 
not  one  person  vras  convinced  4>f  the  neces- 
sity of  it  by  the  most  convincing  arguments 
of  reason,  together,  with  the  most  uneqinvo- 
cal  expressions  of  universal  desire,  what 
then  is  to  be  hoped  for  from  repetition  f  I 
am  only  afraid  that  the  bow  in  England, 
against  reform,  was  so  contracted,  that  m  re- 
turning it  may  break.  You  would  willingly 
learn,  you  say, from  us;  I  own  that  we  ought 
to  be  ^rward  in  this.  We  have  at  once  in 
great  wisdom  perfected  our  plan  of  organiza- 
tion, and  if  we  were  in  the  same  independent 
state  of  mind  as  the  people  of  England,  we 
should  be  able  to  take  the  lead." 

He  proceeds  to  observe  upon  the  conse* 
quences  of  that  plan  of  organization,  which  he 
says  has  been  established,  and  the  object  of 
which  was,  to  effect  the  reforms  which  he  had 
proposed.  He  adds — *'  The  associations  with 
you  are  no  more,  I  fear— excuse  my  treedom 
—than  an  aristocracy  for  the  good  of  the  peo- 
ple. They  are  indeed  moderate,  firm,  and 
virtuous ;  and  better  cannot  be :  but  we  are 
the  people  themselves,  and  we  are  the  first  to 
show  Ihat  the  people  can  both  judge  and  re- 
solve, if  undirected  by  faction,  with  both  wis- 
dom and  moderation.  I  have  not  a  higher 
wish  in  the  present  exertions  for  reform,  than 
to  see  the  people  universally  and  regularly 
associated,  uecause  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
present  disastrous  engagements  will  issue  in 
ruin,  and  the  people  then  must  provide  for 
themselves ;  and  it  would  be  unhappy,  when 
we  should  be  ready  to  act  with  unanimity,  to 
be  occupied  about  organization,  without  which, 
however,  anarchy  must  ensue."  What  can 
•this  advert  to  but  a  contemplation  in  the  mind 
of  Skirving,  so  early  as  theQSth  of  May,  I79(i, 
that  things  were  approaching  to  such  a  state, 
in  this  country,  that  there  would  be  a  disso- 
lution of  the  whole  of  the  existing  govern- 
ment; and,  if  some  other  government  was 
not  provided  in  its  place,  that  anarchy  must 
ensue  i  *'  Let  us,  therefore,"  (says  he)  **  take 
the  hint  given  us  by  our  opposers.  Let  us 
begin  in  earnest  to  make  up  our  minds  rela- 
tive to  the  extent  of  reform  which  we  ought 
to  seek,  to  be  prepared  to  justify  it,  and  to 
coBtrovert  objections.  Let  us  model  the 
.;wlide  in  the  public  mind.  Let  us  provide 
every  stalte  and  stay  cf  the  tabenuifik  which 


we  would  erect ;  so  that  when  the  tabernacles' 
of  oppression,  in  the  palaces  of  ambition,  are 
broken  down  under  the  madness  and  folly  of 
their  supporters,  we  may  then,  without  anar- 
chy and  all  dangerous  delay,  erect  at  once  our 
tabernacle  of  righteousness,  and  may  the  Lord 
himself  be  in  it." 

Now,  eentlemen,  here  is  a  man  contem- 
plating  thai  which  was  likely  to  be  the  result 
of  the  measures  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
seeing  they  led  to  anarchy  and  confusion,  and 
exhorting  other  persons  to  be  prepared  for 
the  event,  by  providing  a  plan  for  that  new' 
government  which  he  meant  to  establish,  m» 
stead  of  the  government  which  he  meant  to 
destroy.  He  then  proceeds  to  describe  what 
was  the  unfortunate  state  of  the  Roman  go- 
vernment, after  the  nations  which  had  been 
subjected  by  it,  had  been  left  '*  like  sheep* 
without  a  shepherd"  clearly  alluding  to  that 
stale  of  anarcny  which  at  that  perioa  prevail- 
ed  in  Europe;  a  state  dcKribed  in  history  so 
forcibly,  and  picturing  so  completely,  in  many 
instances,  the  present  situation  of 'France, 
that  really  when  one  reads  that  history,  one 
almost  imagines  one  is  reading  the  history  of' 
the  present  state  of  France. 

The  letter  proceeds — *'  We  may  suppose  an 
event  which  we  deprecate.  Nay,  should  we 
not  be  prepared  for  every  possible  issue,  at 
the  present  unprecedented  divisions  of  man- 
kind P  we  have  a  right  to  be  apprehensive  of 
the  abilities  of  our  own  managers,  who  are  so 
afraid  to  depart  from  precedent,  that  like  men 
of  detail,  they  may  be  inadequate  to  the  task 
of  preserving  the  vessel  from  shipwreck,  now 
grapplmg  with  danger,  not  only  great,  but 
new  and  uncommon."  The  letter  adds — "  if 
the  present  ministry  fail,  who  after  them 
shall  be  trusted  ?  It  requires  little  nenetni- 
tion  to  see  the  anarchy  and  discora  which 
will  follow.  It  will  be  such,  that  nothing 
short  of  a  general  union  among  the  people 
themselves,  will  be  able  to  heal.  Haste 
therefore  to  associate,  at  least  to  be  ready  to 
associate.  If  then  such  a  broken  state  of 
thinps  should  take  place,  the  civil  broils  that 
would  necessarily  ensue  would  soon  subside/ 
before  the  united  irresistible  voice  of  the 
whole.  Do  not,  I  intreat  you,  hesitate  think- 
ing such  a  work  premature  as  vet ;  but  a 
month,  and  then  it  may  be  too  late."  The 
impression  upon  this  roan's  mind, unquestion- 
ably, was  extremely  strong;— an  impression 
not  at  all,  indeed,  warranto  by  the  event; 
his  idea  was,  that  the  danger  was  then  great 
— he  looked  to  the  general  dissolution  of  go- 
vernment— he  lookM  to  anarchy  and  discord 
— ^he  looked  to  civil  broils  as  necessarily  en- 
suing *  and  the  only  hope  he  had,  was  in  the 
imited  irresistible  voice  of  the  whole  adopting 
some  plan,  to  be  actually  formed,  and  ready 
to  be  offered  to  them  upon  the  instant. 

Oentlemen,  this  letter  clearly  shows,  that 
that  sort  of  civil  discord  had  been  long  in  tho 
contemplation  of  these  parties,  whether 
they  ever  look  those  meaos  to  provide  for  the 
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•conti^piicies  which  might  happeOy  wbioh  1 
the  writer  of  this  letter  recommeiuU,  it  ie 
inposaihle  for  us  to  know.  All  that  lean 
observe  is,  that  if  you  look  into  the  report  of 
the  Committee  of  Constitution  of  the  Xlondon 
Corresponding  Society,  I  think  you  will  find 
a  sort  of  provision,  not  adapted  merely  to  the 
f  urjioses  of  a  private  society,  but  easily  con- 
vertible to  the  purposes  of  a  nation  acting 
tinker  the  ideas  which  these  societies  bad  w 
the  proper  manner  of  governing  a  country. 

Gentlemen,  I  will  make  one  short  reoaark 
^VBffjKk  what  passed  at  Chalk  Farm,  principally 
with  a  view  to  call  to  your  attention  the  very 
violent  resolutions  which  were  intended  to 
have  been  adopted  at  that  meeting,  by  one  of 
the  parties-^I  likewise  would  call  to  your  at- 
tention, that  the  system  of  arming  appears  to 
liave  been,  in  some  degree,  adopted  through- 

onX -as  to  what  was  said  with  respect  to 

the  knives  it  certainly  was  a  trifling  circum- 
stance, but  the  fact  is  not  contradicted,  aiMl  I 
would  particularly  remark  to  you,  that  a  per- 
-son  of  the  name  of  Pearce,  was  named  speci- 
Ikally  in  the  evidence  of  Groves  (whose  evi- 
4enpe  is  the  only  evidence  that  has  been  in 
any  degree  materially  affected)  as  one  of  the 
persons  who  were  present  at  the  transaction. 
H^  might  have  appeared  and  contradicted 
that  assertion ;  he  nas  not  appeared  and  €on« 
tradicted  that  assertion,  he  therefore  must  be 
takon^  from  his  silence  upon  this  occasion,  to 
liave  assented  to  the  trutn  of  that  assertbn. 

X  would  likewise  observe,  that  Green,  the 
man  who  in  some  respects  contradicts  Groves, 
was  called  on  the  part  of  the  crown ;  and  I 
think  that  you  will  believe,  that  those  who 
had  the  management  of  this  business  on  die 
part  of  the  crown,  when  they  called  thai 
man,  had  no  idea  of  concealing  from  you  any 
circionsluice  of  which  they  could  obtain  evt- 
deace  Cor  your  information.  He  likewise 
himself,  upon  his  cross-eicamination,  admit* 
ted  something  which  might  give  some  sort 
of  colour  IQ  the  evidence  of  Groves — but, 
gentlenen^  put  out  of  your  conskleration  all 
the  evidence  that  Groves  has  given — put  out 
of  your  consideration  these  Knives,  and  a 
thoHfmnd  other  Httle  triilins  circumstances — 
you  will  find  all  the  parol  evidence  given, 
confirmed  by  the  written  papers — ^you  wiU 
find  not  one  word  of  that  parol  evidence  con- 
tradicted, except  so  far  as  the  evidence  of 
Green,  one  of  the  witnesses  on  the  part  of 
the  crown,  contradkts  the  evidence  of  Groves, 
another  witness  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  in 
this  single  circumstance — at  the  same  time 
that  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  people  might 
have  contradicted  the  matesi  part  of  the 
parol  evidence  which  has  oeen  given,  if  it  had 
beea  thought  mfo  ibr  the  prisoner  to  briag 
those  person^  to  the  bar. 

You  will  likewise  recollect  the  paper  of  the 
Ins  and  Outs»  which  was  certainly  an  incite- 
ment  to  arm,,  exactly  upon  the  same  principle 
■s  that  which  was  proceeded  upcm  at.  Shel^ 
field,  incitwg  the  people  to  provide  amsfer 


self4efence— the  persens  who  se  incited 
them,  having  no  reason  whatever  for  inciting 
them  to  arm>  for  any  particular  object,  at  that 
moment,  but  simply  for  the  purpose  of  pro* 
viding  with  arms  the  persons  whom  tney 
meant  aflerwards  to  make  use  of,  and  having 
the  power  to  refrain  from  telling  them  the 
application  which  they  meant  to  make  of 
them,  till  the  moment  when  it  would  be  oon*> 
venient  for  them  to  do  so. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  addressed  you  beyood 
my  strength. — I  feel  mvself  unabk  to  sav 
anv  thing  more,  though  I  am  well  perauaded, 
indeed  I  well  recollect^  there  are  many  things 
I  meant  to  have  stated,  which  I  have  not 
stated.  To  the  utmost  of  ay  power,  I  faanra 
done  my  duty.— I  trust  you  wdl  do  yoora.— » 
It  is  certainly  veiy  hardi  to  our  feefings,  te 
be  coropelled  to  press  against  any  man,  ta 
a  case  the  event  ot  which  may  be  the  tenui* 
nation  of  his  Ufe.— You,  gentlemen,  are  te 
give  your  verdict,  accordmg  to  the  truth  of 
the  evidence  kid  before  you.— If  that  should 
enable  you  to  mve  a  verdkt  of  acquittal,  I 
have  no  doubt  Uiat  you  will  ^ve  it  with  joy. 
—If  it  should  compel  yeu  to  give  a  contra^ 
verdict ;  bitter  though  the  cup  nay  be,  you 
may  not  pass  it  from  you«  You  nav«  a  solenm 
duty  to  perform ;  you  must  tax  your  own  feol» 
ines ;  you  must  perform  it  I  have  had  a  duty 
which  I  have  foimd  not  only  difficult  to  fulfil 
but  painful  to  my  own  feehncs.  I  have  eis* 
deavoured  to  discharge  it  faithfully.  Having 
done  so,  I  will  no^Mmible  you  no  kmger. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £vre^-We  are  at  the 
seventh  day  of  this  trial;  and  it  comes  to  me 
now  to  sum  up  this  great  and  momenteiia 
cause.  Is  it  expected  or  wished,  on  the  part 
of  the  prisoner  particularly,  and  also  on  the 
part  of  the  prosecutor,  that  the  whole  of  tbie 
written  evidence  shouki  be  repealed  to  the 
jurv  ?  or,  would  it  be  satis^ctory  to  every 
body,  that  the  parol  evidenofs  only  should  be 
summed  up  to  the  jury,  that  they  ahoiild  be 
led  to  their  recollection  of  the  written  evi* 
dence,  together  with  the  productioil  of  siKh 
parts  of  the  written  evidence,  as,  in  the 
course  of  the  summing  up,  it  ma/  appear 
to  me  to  be  necessary  to  have  recoarse  to  ?«^ 
If  it  is  at  all  the  wish  of  the  prisoner  ia  parti* 
cular,  or  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  or  if  it 
is  insisted  upon  on  the  part  ot  the  proseoutor^ 
I  shall  not  at  all  regret  the  expense  of  my 
time,  or  bodily  fatigue,  as  for  as  it  may  be  ae» 
cessary  for  me  personally  to  go  throu^  it-«l 
would  willingly  spare  the  jurjr,  if  I  could,  be* 
cause  their  labour  baa  beeninfinito;  and,  if 
I  were  to  go  throiigh  the  whole  of  the  written 
evidence,  I  am  very  apprriiensive  that  I 
shonld  only  load  them  with  an  imperfect  le^ 
coUectioB  of  a  aiaas  of  evideaee,  which,  if  it 
were  stated  again  to  them,  they  would  in 
truth  be  less  prepared  to  receive  the  observa*' 
tlons  that  I  shall  make  upon  those  parto  of 
the  evklencmthat. appear  tome  to  be  materiak 

Ab.  iUienMiy  Of  Ncra/.— On  the  pan  of  the 
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pfosecution^  it  apj^esn  to  me,  that  I  aaniiot 
iMrtter  consult  the  interest  of  the  pubUc,  tlian 
to  kave  tlie  execution  of  this  duty  to  that 
discretion  which  presides  here. 

Mr.  JEnicine.— I  shall  net  express  my  own 
sentiment,  because  the  attomey-eeneral  has 
expressed  my  sentiment  complete^. — \  leave 
H  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  your  lordslUp; 
and  Mr.  Hardy  desires  me  to  state  his  confi* 
dence  in  the  justice  of  the  Court,  and  to  ex- 
press his  acquiescence  in  the  mode  your  lord- 
ahip  {woposes. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £yrA.-*  Then  I  wfll 
lake  that  course. — \f^  in  summing  upi^  there 
is  any  paper  I  should  not  state,  which  the 
counsel  on  either  side,  and  particularly  the 
counsel  for  the  prisoner,  should  think  may 
Ihrow  light  on  what  I  do  state,  if  they  will  be 
80  good  as  to  put  me  in  mind  m  it,  as  I  goon^ 
it  sbmll  certainly  be  read. 

SCKMIVG  UP. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  £yf«.— Gentlemen  of 
the  Jury; — The  prisoner  at  the  bar,'  Thomas 
Hardy,  stands  indicted  for  that  he,  together 
with  John  Home  Tooke— John  Augustus 
Bonney — Steward  Kyd — Jeremiah  Joyce — 
Thomas  Wardle— Thomas  Holcroft — John 
Rtchter— Matthew  Moore--^ohn  Thelwall— 
Richard  Hodeson,  and  John  Bucter— has 
compassed  and  imagined  the  death  of  the 
klnc:^the  language  of  the  charge  is — 
^  That  they  conspired,  compassed,  imagined 
and  intended,  to  stir  up,  move  and  excite  in- 
surrection, rebellk>n  and  war,  against  the 
king,  within  this  kingdom  of  great  Britain, 
and  to  subvert  and  alter  the  legislature,  rule 
and  government  therein  established,  and  to 
^pose  the  king  from  the  roval  state,  title, 
poorer  and  eovemment  of  this  kingdom ;  and, 
to  bring  and  put  the  king  to  death,  and  to 
fulfil,  perfect,  and  bring  to  eflfect  their  trea- 
sons and  treasonable  compassings  and  imagi- 
natk>ns  aforesaid,''  thev  committed  several 
overt  acts,  which  are  charged  in  this  indict- 
ment—The first  overt  act  charges  <*  their 
meeting,  consulting,  conspiring  ami  ameing 
to  canse  and  procure  a  convention  and  roeet- 
iag  of  the  king's  subjects  to  be  assembled 
wtthin  the  kingdom,  with  intent,  and  in 
order  that  the  persiins  so  to  be  assembled, 
might,  without  and  in  defiance  of  the  autho- 
rity, and  against  the  will  of  the  parliament, 
subvert,  aher,  and  cause  to  be  subverted  and 
altered,  the  legislalure,  rule  and  government 
BOW  established,  and  to  depose,  and  cause  to 
be  deposed,  the  king  frotti  the  roval  state, 
ti«le,  power  and  government  thereof" 

T hesecoudovert  act  charges  him  with  ^  writ- 
ing compoeingandpublishiDg  (the  more  readily 
and  efficUially  to  assemble  such  convention  for 
the  traitorous  purpoees  aforesaid,  and  thereby 
to  accomplish  tho  same)  divev s  books,  pamph- 
lets, letters,  instructions,  resolutions,  orders, 
declarations,  addresses,  and  writings,  pw- 
pofting,  and  centring  therein,  incitements, 
eacouragevicnta  and  evherUtious^  to  more^ 


induce  and  persuade  the  king's  subjects  to 
choose,  depute,  and  send>  and  cause  fo  be 
chosen,  deputed,  and  sen^  persons,  as  dele- 
gates, to  compose  and  constitute  stieh  eon^ 
vention.'' 

The  third  overt  act  charges  them  '^  with 
meedng,  consulting  and  deliberating  the  more 
readily  and  efiectually  to  assemble  such  con* 
vention,  for  the  trutorous  purposes  aforesaid^ 
concemingthecallingandassemblingsuch  con- 
vention, and  how,  when,  and  where  the  same 
should  be  assembled  and  held,  and  by  what 
means  the  subjects  of  our  said  lord  the  king 
should  and  might  ht  induced  and  moved  to 
send  persons,  as  delegates,  to  compose  and 
constitute  the  same/' 

The  fourth  overt  act  charges  them  witlk 
^  consenting  and  aereeing,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, tliat  Jeremian  Joyce — John  Augustus 
bonney— John  Home  Tooke-^Thomas  Wai^ 
dle^-Matthew  Moore— John  Thelwali— John 
Baxter— Richard  Hodgson— John  Lovett— 
William  Sharpe,  and  John  Pearson,  should 
meet,  confer  and  co-operate  among  them* 
selves,  for  and  towards  the  calling  and  assem- 
bling such  convention.** 

The  fifth  overt  act  is  for  **  causing  and  (ro* 
curingtobe  made  and  provided,andcon8entmg, 
and  agreeing  to  the  making  and  providing  of 
divers  arms  and  offensive  weapons;  that  istosay 
guns,  muskets,  pikes  and  axes,  for  the  mirpose 
of  arming  divers  subjects  of  our  said  lord  the 
king,  in  order  and  to  the  intent  that  the  same 
subjects  should  and  might,  unlawfullr,  for* 
cibly,  and  traitorously  oppose  and  withstand 
our  lord  the  kin&  in  the  due  and  lawful  exer- 
cise of  his  royal  power  and  authority,  in  the 
execution  of  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this 
realm,  and  shouk)  and  miebt,  unlawfully,  for- 
cibly, and'traitorously  subvert  and  alter,  and 
aid  and  assist  in  subverting  and  altering 
without  and  in  defiance  of  the  author!^,  and 
against  the  will  of  the  parliament  of  this  king- 
dom, the  legislature,  rule  and  government 
established  in  this  kjnjgdom,  ana  to  depose^ 
and  to  aid  and  assist  in  deposing  the  king 
from  the  royal  state,  title,  power  and  govern- 
ment of  this  kingdom.** 

The  sixth  overt  act  charges,  '*  meetmg« 
conspiring  and  agreeing  to  raise,  lerv  aro 
n>ake  an  insurrectkMi,  rebellion  and  war 
with'm  this  kingdom,  agunst  the  king.'' 

The  seventh  orert  act  charges  the  *  tncet- 
ine,  conspirins,  consulting  and  agreeing  to 
subvert  and  alter,  and  cause  to  be  subverted 
and  altered,  the  legislature,  rule  and  sovern- 
ment  established  in  this  kinedom,lino  to  de- 
pose, and  cause  to  bo  deposed,  the  king  from 
nis  royal  state,  title,  power  and  government 
of  this  kingdom.^* 

The  eighth  overt  act  charges  these  persons 
with  •*  preparing  and  composing  divers  books, 
pamphlets,  letters,  declarations,  instructions, 
resolutions,  orders,  addresses  and  writings, 
and  with  dispersing  the  same,  containing 
therein,  incitements,  encouragements  and  ex- 
hortatioos  to  move,  induce  and  persuade  the 
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subjects  of  our  said  lord  the  king,  to  aid  and 
assist  La  carryiag  into  effect  such  traitorous 
subversioDy  alteration  and  deposition,  and  also 
containing  therein,  information,  instructions 
and  directions  to  the  subjects  of  our  said  lord 
the  king,  how,  when  and  upon  what  occasions 
the  traitorous  purposes  last  aforesaid,  Should 
and  might  be  carried  into  effect.*' 

The  ninth  overt  act  charges  the  "  pro« 
cuiing  and  providing  arms  and  offensive 
weapons,  (to  wit)  guns,  muskets,  pikes  and 
aiesy  therewith  to  levy  and  wage  war,  insur* 
rection  and  rebellion  against  our  said  lord 
the  ki|ng,  within  tliis  kingdom.'' 

For  the  present,  gentlemen,  you  will  attend  to 
the  evidence,  with  a  view  only  to  the  establish- 
meat  of  some  or  other  of  tliose  facts  which 
are  so  charged  as  overt  acts,  the  general  effect 
of  the  evidence  I  shall  take  occasion  to  state 
to  you,  with  observations  upon  it,  when  I 
come  to  state  the  whole  of  the  evidence  U^ 
getber. 

The  first  witness  that  was  called,  after  the 
written  evidence  was  in  a  great  measure  gone 
through,  was  Witlidm  Carnage,  who  said,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  society  at  Sheffield ;  that 
lie  became  so  tlie  latter  end  of  the  year  1791 ; 
that  he  acted  as  secretary,  he  believes^  five  or 
six  months ;  he  ceased  to  act  in  that  capacity 
about  the  latter  end  of  April  or  May  last— be 
used  to  sign  the  letters,  which  were  oAen 
written  by  others — the  business  of  the  society 
vas  manned  by  different  persons— there  was 
a  committee — the  leading  personsof  the  com- 
mittee were  one  David  Martin,  who  used  to 
attend  the  committee  ;  John  Allcock,  George 
Widdison  and  Matthew  Lod win— they  were 
persons  concerned  in  writing  these  letters — 
that  the  professed  object  tbev  had  in  view, 
was  a  parliamentary  reform— that  they  chose 
Matthew  Campbell  Brown  a  delegate  to  the 
Scotch  Convention,  and  that  he  was  sent  to 
Brown  at  Edinburgh,  by  the  Society  to  carry 
him  cash.  He  says,  there  was,  at  first,  a 
parliamentary  reform  proposed  to  be  brought 
about  by  petition  to  parliament.  Being 
asked  what  was  their  next  measure,  supposing 
their  petition  was  rejected,  he  said,  he  never 
heard  any  other  specific  plan,  proposed  by 
Mr.  Yorke,  or  ptyinted  out  by  him. 

He  says,  the  society  was  threatened  to  be 
dbpersed  in  their  meetings,  by  the  people  of 
Sheffield,  by  the  opposite  party ;  that  they 
thought  it  necessary  that  they  should  have 
arms  for  their  own  defence ;  and  he  approved 
of  it;  he  did  not  see  any  harm  in  the  business; 
but  they  had  a  right  to  be  armed  for  their  own 
defence,  against  any  ille^l  attack  from  that 
party,  and  to  protect  their  meetings;  this,  he 
sak),  was  the  general  idea  amongst  a  great 
many,  whose  names  he  could  not  mention  at 
present,  he  says,  Mr.  Yorke  approved  the 
idea.  He  was  shown  the  blade  of  a  pike  ;  he 
said,  it  was  shown  to  Mr.  Yorke  by  Henry 
Hill,  who  is  here  as  a  witness,  who  is  a  shoe- 
maker's knife  forger ;  as  well  as  he  recollects, 
it  was  Hill  who  made  that  blade  of  the  pike ; 
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he  said,  lie  heard  nothiogof  any  other  sort  of 
anns,  and  nothing  of  arms  in  any  other  ciiuft. 
try;  he  said,  be  did  not  know  of  any  quantity 
being  made,  -exceptmg  three  dozen,  whicli 
were  made,  he  believes,  by  Hill;  he  says, 
he  saw  a  pike  handle  at  Widdison 's;  it 
was  about  eiebt  or  nine  o'clock  at  night,  when 
he  went  to  Yorke's about  it;  that  no  person 
was  present 

He  says,  he  was  at  the  meeting  upon  the 
Castle  Hill,  at  Sheffield ;  that,  at  thai  time, 
there  was  no  recommendation  ot  anns.  He 
says,  he  knew  Davison,  who  was  servant  ta 
Gale ;  and  he  also  knew  Robert  Moody.  Yorke 
recommended,  that  parliament  sliould  not  be! 
petitioned ;  he  heard  of  an  address  to  the 
people ;  he  says,  that  Yorke  was  drawn  home 
m  a  carriage,  without  horses ;  he  heard  Yorke 
disapprove  of  the  Scotch  Convention ;  for  be 
thought  the  people  were  very  miich  nnpre^ 
pared. 

He  proves  a  letter  produced,  to  be  under 
Davison*s  hand,  addressed  to  Hardy ^and  that 
he  had  seen  it  in  Davison's  possession' at 
Sheffield.  Davison,  he  says,  came  original! j^ 
from  Leeds ;  and  he  acted  as  secretary  at 
Leeds  He  says,  he  desired  that  a  letter  from 
Hardy  might  be  directed  to  Moody;  and  he 
said,  the  proper  secretary's  name,  which  was 
Broomhead,  was  struck  out,  because  they 
thought  some  letters  to  the  secretary  had  been 
intercepted.  He  said,  Moody  put  handles  te 
three  oosen  pikes;  they  were  aomewhere" 
about  seven  feet  long,  made  of  fir ;  the  blade* 
about  ten  inches ;  they  were  about  the  same 
shape  as  a  bayonet,  fluted  and  pointed ;  there 
were  none  shaAed,  that  he  knew  of,  of  any 
other  shape;  one  was  made  before,  whicb 
was- not  of  that  shape  ;  and,  as  weU  as  he  le* 
collects  it,  that  one  was  shown  to  Yorke.  He 
said,  that  Davison  is  gone  off.  He  is  asked  as 
to  a  night  cat ;  he  says,  he  knows  what  it  is  ; 
it  stands  four  ways ;  the  use  of  it  he  says  is^ 
to  act  against  cavalry,  by  being  thrown  intn 
the  street. — ^This  is  his  original  evidence. 

Upon  his  cross-examination,  he  says,  a 
parliamentary  reform  was  his  object — a  more 
equal  representation  in  the  House  of  Com* 
mons;  he  had  no  idea  of  any  thing  being  me- 
ditated against  the  king's  nuyesty,  or  the 
House  of  Lords  ;  there  never  was  an  indivi- 
dual of  the  society  had  any  such  thooght; 
they  had  no  idea  of  carrying  their  reform  on 
by  force,  or  to  overthrow  the  inclinations  of 
the  people  at  large,  and  the  inclinations  of 
parliament;  he  would  not  have  continued  n 
member,  if  there  had  been  any  idea  of  force  ; 
if  the  object  they  had  then  in  view,  might  un- 
fortiinatehr  have  afiecied  the  safety  or  the 
honour  of  the  sovereign  upon  the  throne,  he 
would  not  have  continued  in  that  society. 

He  said,  he  eenerally  read  the  papers  he-^ 
fore  he  sisied  Uiem,  but  not  always;  hecoo<« 
tinued  to  be  a  member  after  lie  ceased  to  be 
secretary,  till  the  time  he  was  taken  op ;  he 
saw  no  reason  to  suppose  they  intended  n 
mischief  of  this  sort;  they  begnn  to  be 
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threatened  witlt  interruptions  in  March,  1794 ; 
he  never  heard  that  the  proposed  convention 
vrks,  to  put  down  the  kineand  the  parliamenr, 
and  to  take  upon  themselves  the  functions  of 
government ;  the  ShefSeld  Society  thought 
that  the  Scotch  Convention  would  petition, 
and  that  the  House  of  Commons  would 
attend  to  the  application  of  a  large  nupi- 
her  when  a  small  number  of  individuals 
might  be  neglected ;  that  be  should  have 
thoueht  himself  the  most  abandoned  of 
mankind,  if  he  had  continued  a  member  of 
the  society,  if  they  had  taken  up  such  senti- 
ments ;  he  said,  he  had  never  any  reason  to 
believe  that '  there  was  an  intent  to  destroy 
the  constitution.  He  said,  they  were  afmid 
of  the  opposite  party  making  an  attack  upon 
.them ;  tliey  thought  what  they  were  doing 
was  legal;  they  had  no  intention  of  arming 
against  the  king  and  parliament ;  he  would 
'not  have  remamed  another  day  in  that  so- 
cietVy  if  that  had  been  the  use  intended  to  be 
made  of  these  arms;  but  he  thought  they  had 
a  right  to  have  arms  for  their  own  defence, 
upon  the  Bill  of  Rights,  against  any  of  those 
people  that  might  attack  them :  Yorke  said  it 
was  so.  He  could  not  take  upon  himself  to 
tell  what  the  delegates  of  the  convention 
meant  to  do.  He  believes  it  was  the  cheap- 
ness of  the  article  that  recommended  the 
pikes.  As  to  the  cat,  he  did  not  know  that 
any  were  made  from  the  model ;  he  had  seen 
some  years  ago,  something  of  that  kind  at 
Newcastle ;  and,  as  he  recollects,  as  to  the 
time,  it  was  some  time  about  the  American 
war ;  the  letter  alluded  to  in  this  man's  evi- 
.dence,  is  addressed  to  "  Citizen  Hardy,  No.  9 
Piccadilly,  London/' 

"  Fellow  Citizen  ;  the  barefaced  aristocracy 
of  the  present  administration  has  made  it  ne- 
cessary that  we  should  be  prepared  to  act  on 
the  defensive,  against  any  attack  they  may 
command  their  newly-armed  minions  to  make 
upon  us.  A  plan  has  been  hit  upon,  and  if  en- 
.  couraged  sufficiently,  will,  no  doubt,  have  the 
effect,  of  furnishing  a  quantity  of  pikes  to 
the  patriots  great  enough  to  make  them  I 
formidable,  the  blades  arc  made  of  steel  tem- 
pered and  polished  after  an  approved  form  ; 
they  may  be  fixed  into  any  shafts,  but  fir  ones 
are  recommended  of  the  girt  of  the  accom- 
panying hoops  at  the  top,  and  about  an  inch 
more  at  the  bottom ;  ttie  blades  and  hoops, 
more  than  which  cannot  be  properly  sent  to 
any  great  distance,  will  be  charged  one  shil- 
ling ;  money  to  be  sent  with  the  orders.  As 
the  institution  is  in  its  infancy,  immediate 
encouragement  is  necessary."  They  have 
struck  out  *•  Orders  may  be  sent  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Sheffield  Constitutional  Society. 

"  Sheffieidy     (Signed)  RicnARD  Davison." 
"  April  24,  1794." 

"To  prevent  post  suspicion,  direct  to  Mr. 
,  Robert  Moody,  joiner,  Cheney  Square,  Shef- 
.  field.    Please  to  forward  the  enclosed." 

•  .    The    witness  says,  Davison   might  have 
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the  'same  views  for  the  p^ple  in  London  a» 
the  witness  had  in  Sheffield;  he  says  the 
pikes  would  cost  about  iweniy  pence.  Being 
asked  if  he  ever  heard  of  such  a  place  as  the 
Parrot  in  Green  Arbour  Alley,  London,  he 
says  he  does  not  know  any  thing  of  it. 

The  next  witness  is  William  Broomhead, 
he  is  a  cutler  at  Sheffield,  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Constitutional  Society  there  at  its 
first  institution  in  1791 ;  he  says  he  did  not 
kuow  that  he  was  one  of  the  twelve  who 
were  associated  with  the  London  Constitu- 
tional Society ;  he  has  some  idea  of  a  letter 
having  been  written  that  they  might  act  in 
conjunction,  but  never  heard  of  the  associa- 
tion ;  he  was  secretary  of  the  society  in  Shef- 
field for  the  last  five  months  before  he  waa 
apprehended,  which  was  in  April ;  he  says 
the  object  of  the  society  was  a  parliamentary 
reform,  by  meeting  and  endeavouring  to  en- 
lighten each  other,  and  to  spread  the  know- 
ledge of  grievances,  that  they  might  unitedly 
apply  in  Hie  most  unexceptionable  mode  for  a 
reform  of  parliament;  the  term  universal 
suffrage  he  did  not  hear  of  till  the  Edinburgh 
Convention ;  he  says  he  knows  Yorke,  who 
sometimes  goes  bv  another  name,  by  the 
name  of  Redhead,  he  resided  at  Sheffield  se- 
veral times ;  he  cannot  tell  exactly  how  long, 
the  last  time  might  be  six,  seven,  or  eight 
weeks.  The  witness  knows  Gale;  he  says 
Yorke  used  to  attend  the  weeklv  meetings 
during  his  last  visit  at  Sheffield,  but  he  was 
not  a  settled  inhabitant  of  the  place ;  that  he 
was  considered  as  a  man  of  considerable  abi- 
lities, and  an  orator,  and  treated  with  respect ; 
he  said  he  wrote  several  pamphlets  at  Shef- 
field ;  he  used  to  bring  parts  of  them  to  be 
read  to  the  society  at  these  meetings. 

The  society  held  these  noeetings  in  a  small 
and  in  a  large  room ;  there  was  an  elevation 
for  the  speaker,  which  some  called  the  pulpir, 
some  the  tribune;  from  this  tribune  Mr. 
Yorke  addressed  the  society.  He  was  at  tbu 
meeting  upon  the  Castle-hiil,  Mr.  Yorke  was 
there,  and  expatiated  very  largely  upon  the 
corruptions  which  had  crept  into  the  consti- 
tution, or  rather  the  evils  complained  of;  he 
says  his  manner  of  speaking  sometimes  car- 
ried him  farther  than  he  ought,  lie  was  pecu- 
liarly energetic,  fiery,  very  warm,  very  strong, 
but  that  he  said  nothing  coutrary  to  the  Jaw 
and  constitution. 

He  says  it  was  settled  at  a  previous  meet- 
ing, that  he  the  witness,  should  make  a  mo- 
tion fur  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  order  that  it  might  be  over-ruled,  fur  the 
purpose  ofintroducmg  another  motion  in  its 
place ;  he  says  he  made  his  motion  and  it  was 
objected  to,  with  a  view  to  the  introducing 
another;  he  says  there  were  four  of  them  of 
the  committee,  himself  and  three  more— that 
several  people  were  assembled ;  the  new  mo- 
tion was, to  petiftioB  his  mijesty,  it  was  drawn 
up  before  they  assembled,  for  a  refiorm  in 
parliament;  that  Mr.  Yorke  addressed  tlio 
people,  that  the  petition  was-^nt  to  London 
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to  earl  Stanhope,  bqt  he  did  not  think  fit  to 
present  it;  they  afterwards  agreed  that  Mr. 
Yorke's  speech  should  be  printed ;  it  was 
printed  and  piblished  at  Sheffield;  a  printed 
copy  was  shown  to  the  witness,  he  believes 
that  which  is  now  produced  was  one ;  there 
Were  some,  he  says,  to  be  had  at  Mr.  Gale*s 
shop;  he  says  at  their  private  meetings 
copies  of  this  were  directed  to  be  sent  to  se- 
veral persons ;  several  packets,  to  the  amount 
of  twenty- four  or  more  were  wrapped  up  sepa- 
rately, put  in  a  box,  and  sent  to  the  prisoner. 

llie  witness  says  he  was  applied  to  by  one 
John  Allcock  to  become  secretary ;  he  says 
be  had  nothing  else  to  do,  that  the  war  had 
destroyed  his  business,  and  therefore  he  ac- 
cented it ;  he  heard  a  report  of  arms  in  Shef- 
field ;  that  other  people  met,  but  he  purposely 
avoided  meddling,  in  thought  or  act,  with  any 
matter  of  that  sort ;  he  heard  of  arms  in  the 
society,  a  few  days  before  this  meeting ;  it 
had  been  spoken  of  as  the  right  of  the  sub- 
ject to  have  in  their  f>ower  the  means  of  de- 
fence ;  he  says  a  spurious  hand-bill  had  been 
published  in  the  town  ;  he  says  that  the  hav- 
ing arms  was  spoken  of  as  a  right,  he  thinks 
it  was  after  the  meeting  at  the  Castle-  hill ; 
be  says  it  was  at  a  pubhc  meeting  of  the  so- 
ciety; there  were  several  other  people  who 
were  not  members  of  the  society,  they  were 
introduced  by  members  as  visitors ;  he  says 
he  never  saw  a  pike  till  he  was  brought  to 
London,  but  that  fjikes  were  talked  of;  he 
saw  a  model  of  a  night  cat,  which  vras  only 
like  a  play-thing  for  a  child,  that  it  bad  four 
anikes,  one  Charles  Rhodes  produced  it ;  that 
the  conversation  about  it  was  not  a  serious 
one,  but  he  considered  it  as  the  act  of  a  child, 
and  it  was  talked  of  in  a  careless,  idle  way. 

He  says  he  remembers  Yorke  saying  we  ; 
were  in  a  low,  despicable  situation,  and  rather  : 
than  submit  to  it,  ho  would  go  up  to  London  ; 
with  the  people  that  were  there;  this,  he  i 
says,  be  thinks  was  before  the  talking  about , 
arms ;  the  reason  for  his  remembering  this  ; 
passage  was,  the  pain  he  felt  at  hearing  any  ! 
thing  of  that  sort  said,  for,  he  says,  that  for  . 
bimself  be  fears  God  and  honours  the  king. 

He  says  that  he  has  seen  a  pamphlet  of  the  i 
sort  of  this  that  was  now  produced ;  that  j 
upon  the  Fast -day  the  people  assembled  at  the  ) 
top  of  the  town,  that  there  were  a  thousand 
or  two  thousand,  and  that  they  acted  as  des-  i 
cribed  in  that  paper.  The  paper  was  found  | 
upon  Hardy  by  Mr.  Lauzun,  and  proved  by  i 
this  witness,  it  is  an  account  of  the  Fast-day 
as  observed  at  Sheffield,  and  of  a  serious  Lec- 
ture which  was  held  there,  the  title  of  it  is- 
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**  O  Thou  wboaeawM  word  tan  Iwad 
''  The  raging  fraves,  the  raging  wind, 
''Mad  tyrants  tame,  break  down  the  tugh^ 
"  Whose  haughty  foreheads  beat  the  aky ; 

''  Make  bare  thine  arm,  great  King  of  Kings, 
"  That  arm  alone  salvaliop  brings ; 
"  That  wonder-working  arm  which  broke 
"  From  Israel's  neck  the  £g}*ptian  yoke. 


Fast  Day  as  observed  at  Sheffield,  a  serious 
Lecture  delivered  at  Sheffield,  February  the 
SBth,  1791,  lieing  the  day  appointed  for  a  ge- 
neral fast;  to  which  are  adoed  a  Hymn  and 
Resohitions.*' 

The  lecture  turns  upon  the  destruction  of 
the  priests  of  Baal.  The  hymn  does  not  seem 
to  have  any  thing  very  necessary  to  be  stated; 
there  are  these  stanias  in  U  t 


''  Burst  every  dungeon,  ever^ 

^  Give  injured  slaves  their  nshta  again ; 

**  Let  truth  prevail,  let  discord  cease, 

"  Speak-^and  the  world  shall  smik  in  peace.** 

The  Resolutions  are, 

"  Resolved  unanimously,  <'  1.  That  «mr» 
the  wretched  artifice  of  courts,  is  a  ^yateni  of 
rapine  and  blood  unworthy  of  rational  beings, 
and  utterly  repugnant  to  the  mild  and  bene-* 
volent  principles  of  the  Chnstian  religioo.^ 

"  S.  That  if  the  present  war  be  a  w4r  of 
combined  kings  agamst  the  people  of  Fmfice, 
to  overthrow  that  liberty  whKh  the^r  nre 
struggling  to  establish^  it  is  in  our  optnioa  a 
war  of  the  most  diabolical  kind. 

"  3.  That  when  public  fasts  and  httmilia- 
tions  are  ordered  with  the  same  breath  which 
commands  the  shedding  of  oceans  of  bnnian 
blood,  however  they  may  answer  the  purpoaes 
of  state  policy,  they  are  sokenm  prostitutioiia 
of  religion.'' 

"  4.  That  the  landing  of  Heastan  troopa  in 
this  country  (a  ferocious  and  nnprincipted 
horde  of  butchers)  without  consent  of  paniiH 
ment,  has  a  suspicious  and  alarming  appear- 
ance, is  contrar^  to  the  spirit  of  our  oonstila- 
tion,  and  deserving  of  the  marked  indignatiOB 
of  every  Englishman.'' 

"  5.  That  it  b  high  time  to  be  upon  our 
guard,  since  these  armed  monsters  9iay  in  a 
uioraent  be  let  loose  upon  us,  particular^  as 
the  erection  of  barracks  throughout  the  king- 
dom, may  ouly  have  been  an  introductory 
measure  to  the  filling  them  with  foreign 
mercenaries." 

''  &.  That  the  high  and  freeborn  iptnda  qf 
Britons  revolt  at  the  idea  of  such  a  slavish 
system,  and  cannot  be  so  far  broken,  as  to 
kiss  the  hand  which  would  chain  them  to  its 
will. 

''  7.  That  peace  and  liberty  are  the  off- 
spring of  Heaven,  and  that  life  without  them 
is  a  burthen." 

'<  8.  That  the  thanks  of  this  meetii^  are 
due  to  earl  Stanhope  for  his  motion  ana  spi- 
rited speech  for  acknowledging  the  French 
republic,  and  restoring  peace  to  our  distressed 
country,  for  his  motions  and  able  speech  un 
behalf  of  the  persecuted  and  suffisring  patriots, 
Messrs.  Muir,  Palmer,  Skirvine,  and  Mar- 
garot,  in  which  he  nobly  stood  alone,  and 
also  for  the  whole  of  his  truly  animatea  and 
bcnevolf  nt  exertions  in  support  of  the  ix\jured 
rights  of  the  people." 

^  9.  The  thanks  of  this  meeting  are  also 
due  to  Mr.  Sheridan  for  his  nervous  and  ele- 
queni  ^etches  in  the,  ^anse  of  injured  p^ 
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UiotiiiB,  afad  in  'suppoft  of  the  constitution ; 
sod  alflo  to  every  other  member  of  parliament 
wh6  has  nobly  stood  forward  at  this  impor* 
tant  crisis  in  support  of  the  constitutional  li- 
berties of  Eng^lishmen/* 

<*  10.  That  if  any  thing  had  been  necessary 
to  have  convinced  us  of  the  total  inefficacy  of 
argument  azainst  a  ministerial  majority,  the 
decisions  which  have  lately  taken  place  in 
parkaraent  would  have  fully  confirmed  our 
opinion." 

*<  11.  That  therefore  the  people  have  no 
remedy  fiyr  their  grievances  but  a  reform  in 
parliament ;  a  measure  which  we  determine 
never  to  relinquish,  though  we  follow  our 
btrethreli  in  the  same  glorious  cause  to  Botany 
Bagp.'' 

mthe  next  page— ^  The  London  Corres- 
ponding'Society  united  for  a  Reform  in  Parliar 
meat  ^— •  Committee  Room,  March  90th, 
1794 — ^Resolved,  that  the.  society  approve  the 
SBBtiments  contained  in  the  serious  Lecture^ 
delivered  to  the  Constitutional  Society  at 
Sfaeffieldj  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  last  month, 
and  earnestly  recommend  it  to  the  perusal 
•f  all  who  think  civil  and  rdigtous  liberty  a 
Messing.^ 

,:  ^  Resolved,  that  the  commanding  a  gene- 
ral fast  for  the  purpose  of  imploring  the  Di- 
vine Father  of  mercy  and  peace  to  support 
and  prosper  us  in  the  horrid  act  of  deliberately 
destroying  our  fellow-creatures,  is  repugnant 
tothe  true  spirit  and  principles  of  Christianity, 
where  we  are  commanded  to  pray  for  oiu- 
enemies,  &c.  and  farther  considermg  that  a 
great  part  of  the  people  are  unacquainted 
with  the  natme  of  the  present  war,  either  as 
to  its  justice  or  necessity,  every  endeavour 
being  used  to  keep  them  ignorant  of  the  real 
principles  and  designs  for  which  it  was  com- 
oienced,  to  approach  and  to  supplicate  the 
Omniscient  Power  under  such  circumstances, 
and  for  such  a  purpose,  must  indeed  be  dread- 
liil,  since  knowledge  and  conviction  are 
wanting ;  the  worse  than  hypocritical  hearts 
of  those  who  are  the  authors  of  such  a  mea- 
sure, although  they  at  present  impose  upon 
the  ignorant  and  credulous  by  such  deteslaole, 
such  pretended  show  of  devotion,  cannot  es- 
cape the  chastisement  of  that  Power  whom 
they  thus  insult,  and  from  whose  judgment 
there  is  no  appeal. 

"  T.  Hakdt,  secretary." 

The  next  paragraph  is : — "  Society  for  Con- 
stitulional  Information,  March  21st,  1794. 

"  Resolved,  Uiat  the  secretary  of  this  so- 
ciety be  directed  to  write  to  the  Friends  of 
iPeace  and  Reform,  at  Sheffield,  and  to  assure 
them,  that  this  society  views,  with  pleasure, 
their  steady  exertions  to  obtain  a  fair  repre- 
sentation of  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  in 
parliament,  and  the  proper  methods  which 
they  ha\re  taken  to  employ,  usefully,  those 
days  which  may  be  appomted  for  public  fasts. 

"  D.  Adahs,  secretary." 

'  Thi»  pobMcaitoiy  and  the  lesolutiooa  thua 
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entered  intio,  on  the  Fast-day,  at  Sheffield,  re- 
ceived the  approbation  of  both  societies,  the 
Constitutional,  and  also  the  London  Corres- 
ponding Society. 

William  Broomhead  goes  on  with  his  evi- 
dence : — he  says,  that  the  society  consists  of 
about  six  hunm-ed ;  that  they  never  amounted 
to  many  more ;  certainly  not  to  two  thou- 
sand, they  had  been  represented  to  be  of 
that  number  in  some  papers,  which  led  to 
this  explanation.  The  distribution  into  di- 
visions, or  sections,  was  not  regularly  kept ; 
that  they  were  to  meet  as  they  thought  pro- 
per ;  but  that  they  were  to  collect  a  penny  a 
week  each,  to  make  a  fund ;  he  says,  that 
that  part  uf  the  business  was  not  properly  at- 
tended to;  the  district  meetings  were  not  re- 
gularly and  properly  attended  to. — lie  says, 
that  a  gentleman,  fifom  Halifax  read  the  lec- 
ture, and  that  the  pamphlets  were  sold,  but 
they  had  not  a  very  extensive  sale ;  the  wit^ 
ness  himself  composed  a  prayer  that  was 
used  upon  the  occasion ;  the  ropy  was  deli^ 
vefed  to  the  printer,  and  it  was  settled,  at  a 
private  meeting  of  some  of  the  members,  that 
It  should  he  so  printed. 

They  next  go  to  the  proceedings  at  Shef* 
field,  in  the  open  air,  on  the  seventh  of  April, 
1794,  whtrh  are  also  in  print,  and  were  found 
upon  the  prisoner,  which,  I  think,  should  be 
read  to  you. — i  have  only  to  observe,  at  pre- 
sent, upon  this  paper,  that,  as  to  tlie  general 
libellous  turn  of  it,  nothing  very  material  to 
the  present  question  arises,  but  tliat  Uiere  is 
one  passa^  in  the  petition,  which  may  be 
very  material  for  your  consideration,  where 
he  talks  of  an  impendine  storm,  connecting 
that  with  the  date,  whicn  is  the  seventh  cw 
April,  1794,  it  may  be  hereafter  matter  for 
your  coBsideratioD. 

[See  pp.  613,  tttiq!\ 

I  thought  it  necessary  that  the  whole  of 
this  paper  should  be  read,  because  the  paper 
has  been  very  much  relied  upon  in  the  cause, 
and  because  different  constructions  have  been 
put  upon  it  by  the  tounsel  in  support  of  the 
prosecution,  and  by  the  counsel  on  the  part  of 
the  prisoner:  the  importance  of  it  is  not 
drawn  so  much  from  its  general  extnsvagance, 
as  it  is  from  the  particumr  drcurostance  that 
it  purports  to  resolve,  that  the  body  that 
were  then  assembled  at  Sheffield,  would  peti*  ■ 
tion  parlhiment  no  more,  and  would  try  some 
other  course;  what  was  meant  by  petitioning 
parUament  no  more,  and  what  was  meant  by 
trying  some  other  course,  will  be  a  subject  for 
your  deUberatioBS  when  you  take  this  paper, 
with  all  the  circumstances  that  precedea  it| 
and  that  followed  it,  keeping  in  your  rainda, 
that  this  is  a  paper  which  was  published 
among  a  very  numerous  set  of  people,  assem- 
bled at  Sheffield,  just  about  the  time  that  the 
proposition  for  a  eonventaon  of  the  people 
was  under  consideration,  in  «  committee  of 
eorreapondence  and  co-operation  of  the  two 
■odetiei^  the  CoitiUitionsA  and  Conespoad* 
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iiig  Societies,  in  London,  and  tliat  this  |aper' 
M'as  found  in  the  hands  of  Hardy,  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar,  the  secretary  T>f  one  of  these  so- 
cieties ;  at  present,  I  make  no  farther  obser- 
vation upon  this  paper,  only  recommending 
to  you,  as  far  as  you  can,  to  keep  the  general 
import  of  it  in  your  minds,  that  you  may  un- 
derstand the  application  of  it,  when  it  comes 
to  be  examined  hereafter,  on  both  sides.  . 

The  original  examination  of  Broomhead 
was  finish^  by  reading  these  papers ;  he  was 
then  cross-examined;  he  said  there  was  a 
hand-bill  circulated  for  the  purpose,  as  he 
supposed,  of  exciting  the  people  aeainst  the 
society ;  it  was  a  cul  to  the  people  to  arm 
against  foreign  and  domestic  enemies;  that 
the  adverse  party  to  him,  and  his  friends,  at 
Sheffield,  had  given  out,  that  they  should  be 
able  to  do  nothing  with  him,  nor  his  party, 
the  society,  till  they  could  cause  a  riot ;  that, 
from  this,  he  understood,  that  arms  came  to 
be  talked  of;  that  it  was  to  oppose  illegal 
force,  such  as  had  been  used  at  Birmingham, 
and  at  Manchester ;  such  as  was  against  the 
law  of  the  land;  he  says,  Gale  hul,  in  his 
hand,  the  hand- bill,  at  the  time  they  were 
talking  of  arms;  and  there  were  several  re- 
solves printed,  in  his  paper,  the  week  follow- 
ing, being  a  direct  answer  to  it,  mentioning 
something  upon  the  matter. 

Being  asked,  if  any  of  the  people  in  this 
society  to  which  he  belonged,  had  any  idea  of 
making  any  attack  upon  the  king,  or  the 
House  of  Lords,  or  had  any  idea  of  altering 
the  government,  in  that  respect;  he  says,  it 
was  as  much  his  intention  to  fly  to  the  sun ; 
lie  says,  his  object  was,  to  enlighten  the  people ; 
to  show  them  the  ground  of  all  their  com- 
plaints and  sufferings,  when  a  person  worked 
lor  twelve  hours  a  day,  and  could  not  get  a 
living ;  that  was  what  he  understood  of  it; 
their  object  was  parliamentary  reform;  as 
s«eh  th^y  corresponded  with  the  Society  of 
the  Friends  of  the  People,  as  well  as  the 
Constitutional  Society;  he  says,  he  would 
not  have  been  a  member  of  this  society,  if 
there  had  been  any  idea  lilre  that  of  attacking 
the  King,  or  the  House  of  Lords ;  he  does  not 
think  there  was  such  a  wicked  man  among 
them;  that  parliamentary  reform,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  was  their  object ;  that 
the  idea  was,  that  King,  Lords,  and  Commons 
misht,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  nation, 
mAe  a.  reform ;  that  no  one,  in  Sheffield, 
doubted  but  that  the  object  was,  to  attain  this 
peaceably ;  and  that  there  was  no  intent,  to 
his  knowledge,  to  use  any  force.  Then  he 
added,  what  wicked  people  might  have  done, 
in*  that  case,  he  couid  not  answer  for;  he 
^ys,  he  would  not  have  sent  a  man  there,  as 
ai  delegate,  if  he  had  supposed  he  woukl  not 
have  actod  peaceably. 

»  When  he  was  re-examined,  he  was  asked 
as  to  one  iVsliton,  who  had  been  secretary 
to  their  society;  he  sakl,  they  might  have 
sent,  for  aught  he  knew,  to  the  Friends  of  the 
Itepky  to  say,  that  they  would  have  no  more 
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to  do  with  them ;  and  it  migbi  have  been 
discussed  in  their  meeting,  whether  they, 
would  have  any  more  to  do  with  them,  bet» 
cause  they  were  not  fit  for  their  parpoie. 
Gentlemen,  you  will  find,  in  the  course  of  the 
correspondence  here,  a  letter,  which  had  been 
written  by  this  society,  after  they  had  corres- 
ponded  with  the  Society  the  Friends  of  the 
Feuple,  written  to  the  London  Corresponding, 
or  Constitutional  Society,  in  which  they  say, 
that  they  did  not  care  to  have  any  thing 
more  to  do  with  that  society,  the  Friends *<» 
the  People,  not  thinking  them  honest. 

He  says,  he  does  not^know  of  a  resolution 
being  come  to,  to  write  that  letter ;  it  migirt 
have  been  after  he  was  gone ;  he  says  he  took 
some  part  in  the  debate,  and  does  not  believe 
that  they,  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the 
People,  were  honest ;  that  thotigh  they  hsd 
promised  to  use  all  constitutional  means,  they- 
were  not  satisfied  with  them ;  this  might  hie 
about  the  twenty-sixth  of  May,  1792.  Af^ 
the  hand*bill  had  been  published,  he  says 
ihey  published  a  counter  advertisement,  and 
they  took  the  same  words  in  their  counter 
advertisement,  as  had  been  taken  in  thia 
hand-bill,  and  had  it  inserted  in  Gale's  paper, 
calhng  upon  the  people  to  arm  against  foreign 
invaders,  and  domestic  enemies. 

He  was  asked,  as  he  says  they  had  been 
threatened,  whether,  before  they  armed,  they 
had  applied  to  any  magistrate ;  he  says,  no. 
He  states  that  Gale  and  Yorke,  two  of  the 
active  members  of  this  society,  proposed  these 
papers,  and  that  the  society  winked  at  their 
doing  it;  by  which  he  meant  to convev,  thai 
they  were  more  violent  than  they  should  have 
been ;  that  they  winked  at  their  doing  it,  as 
having  a  good*  opinion  of  them.    He  says, 
that  the  resolution  respecting  landing  of  Hes- 
sian troops,  was  passed  long  before  this  hand 
bill ;   he  knows  nothing  of  the  intelligence 
that  was  sent  at  the  time  to  the  London  Cor* 
responding  Society,  by  Davison,  nor  heard 
any  thing  of  it,  till  he  was  informed  of  it  at 
his   examination    before   the  privy  councU. 
He  says,  he  cannot  answer  for  every  body  that 
was  in  this  society;  there  might *^be  wicked 
men    among  all    bodies;   that    as  to   this 
Davison,  it  he  sent  the  letter,  it  was  without 
his  knowledge.   There  were  then  read  resola** 
tions  of  the  date  of  the  twenty-6rst  of  March^ 
1794,  of  the  Constitutional  Society,  and  of  the 
twentieth  of  March,  of  the  London  Corres- 
ponding Society,  returning  their  thanks  for 
the  lecture,  and  the  proceedings,   upon  the 
Fast  day  ;   and  the*  witness  says,    that  the 
lecture  was  re-printed  in  London,  in  the  year 
1794. 

The  next  witness  is  Henry  Alexander;  he 
was  a  member  of  the  London  Corresponding 
Society,  belonging  to  the  division  which  met 
at  Robin s's  cufi'ce-house,  Shire -lane  :  that  he 
was  the  ninety- fit\h  member  of  that  division ; 
he  became  a  member  in  November,  1793,  and 
Yorke  also  wafs  a  member  of  that  society ;  he 
remembers  Yorke  being  there  when  tiie  loon 
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wa»quite  full ;  there  were  between  sixty  and  a 
hundred  people ;  that  Yorke  took  his  leave  of 
the  society  by  a  speech;  that  he  talked  of 
going  to  some  place,  which  he  called  JBe^-gt* 
that  he  understood  him,  he  was  to  h«id 
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the  French  army,  and  ttiat  they  would  be  ripe 
for  a  revolution  by  Christmas ;  what  was 
really  said,  how  this  man  must  have  misun- 
derstood, we  cannot  very  well  guess,  but  to  be 
sure  it  could  not  have  passed  exactly  as  he 
understands ;  and  what  he  meant  by,  *'  they 
would  be  ripe  for  a  revolution  by  Christmas  ;** 
whether  he  meant,  that  the  part  of  the 
world,  where  he  was  going,  would  be  ripe  for 
a  rev<^ution,  or  whether  he  meant,  when  he 
came  home,  they  would  be  ripe  for  a  revolu* 
tion,  does  not  at  all  appear,  by  this  man's  evi* 
dence,  any  way  that  you  can  depend  upon ; 
but,  he  adds,  that  he  hoped  to  come  to  Lon- 
don, at  the  head  of  them  ;  that  is,  I  suppose, 
tlie  French;  and  he  talked  of  having  the 
honour  of  bein^  a  member  of  the  convention, 
in  France ;  he  hoped  he  should  come  at  their 
head,  hither;  that  the  society  would  join 
them ;  that  Mr.  Pitt's,  the  other  ministers', 
and  the  king's  heads,  should  be  upon  Temple 
Bar ;  that  the  king  and  queen  of  France  had 
met  with  what  they  deserved ;  that  the  Sans 
Culotes  were  a  set  of  brave  fellows ;  and  he 
hoped,  when  he  came,  that  the  sodetv  would 
not  shrink  from  what  they  pretended  to  be; 
he  said,  it  was  impossible  to  do  any  thing 
without  some  bloodshed ;  he  said,  that  there 
were  a  set  of  brave  men  at  Sheffield. 

Ije  says,  that  the  night  before  this  conver- 
sation passed,  there  was  a  man  at  the  meet- 
ing, who  came  from  Sheffield,  who  said  there 
were  pikes  at  Sheifieki,  at  six>pence  a  piece ; 
another  man  answered,  that  it  would  be  right 
to  have  some ;  it  would  only  be  living  upon 
bread  and  cheese  for  one  day.  After  this  the 
witness  says,  he  went  and  discovered  what  he 
knew  to  Mr.  Dundas,  and  the  lord  mayor, 
for  he  thought  it  was  proper  government 
should  be  lei  into  the  light  of  it ;  he  was  first 
asked  to  go  to  their  place  by  a  friend  of  his, 
one  SmitI),  a  delegate ;  he  was  asked  to  be 
made  a  member ;  tie  was  there  seven  times 
in  all ;  and  this  is  the  whole  of  his  evidence. 
You  see  the  substance  of  it  is,  he  gives  an 
account  of  a  very  extravagant  conversation, 
supposed  to  have  been  held  by  this  Yorke,  at 
the  meeting ;  what  you  will  make  of  it,  is  for 
you  to  judge. 

I'pon  his  cross-examination,  he  says  he 
was  a  iinen  draper;  he  resides  now  at  the 
liosc,  in  the  Fleet  Market ;  that  it  was  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  year,  1799,  when  a  friend 
asked  him  to  go  .with  him  to  one  of  those 
divisions;  that  VVhitehorn  said  Smith  bad 
asked  him ;  that  Smith,  Ashley,  and  Baxter, 
were  there ;  tbat  nothing  happened  to  offend 
him  that  night;  some  papers  were  read; 
Whitehom  ^d  belonjged  to  a  Society  in 
Uolboni,  which  the  witness  did  not  know  till 
afterwards;  that,  for  his  part,  he  never  wished 
^r  a  refarm  in  parliament ;  he  said,  that  he 


had  read  a  paper  which  they  gave  him,  to  two 
or  three  of  his  friends ;  he  said,  he  went  the 
second  time  to  see  what  they  were  upon ;  that 
he  had  not,  at  the  first  time,  been  desired  to 
go,  but  that  he  had  been  twice  after  he  had 
been  at  Mr.  Dundas's;  he  says,  they  all  shook 
hands  with  Yorke  at  parting. 

He  says,  he  is  not  now  in  employment,  and 
has  not  been  since  May;  he  had  been  a  few 
months  at  Mr.  Kellerby*s,  in  Finsburr-square, 
who  was  a  linen  draper  then ;  he  has  since 
let  his  shop  to  another  person,  and  carries  on 
the  tayloring  business ;  he  had  been  before  at 
Mr.  Faulder's,  a  linen  draper's,  in  Holbom, 
almost  two  years ;  he  says,  he  was  lately 
engaged  with  a  Mr.  Marley,  in  Holbom ;  he 
left  him  on  Friday  last,  telling  him  he  was 

foing  out  of  town ;  the  reason,  be  says,  for ' 
oing  that  was,  that  he  thought  of  going  to 
Sheffield,  and  it  would  not  be  convenient  to 
pretend  to  remain  in  place,  when  he  could 
not  stick  to  it.  He  was  asked,  what  passed 
the  other  nights  ;  he  says,  he  has  no  parti- 
cular remembrance  of  any  thing;  but  the  third 
or  fourth  uicht  he  saw  Yorke ;  he  heard  Yorke 
say,  he  had  been  to  Newgate  to  see  Mr. 
Frost;  he  never  heard  Yorke  mention  any 
thing  about  pikes,  and  he  says,  he  does  not 
think  Yorke  was  at  the  meeting  the  night 
that  the  pikes  were  talked  of. 

Gentlemen,  if  much  depended  upon  the 
credit  of  this  witness,  there  certainly  are  some 
observations  that  go  to  his  discredit,  upon  this 
cross-examination;  at  the  same  time  he  is  not 
contradicted  as  to  the  facts  which  be  has  sworn, 
by  any  person  that  comes  from  the  division ; 
it  is  not  possible  to  say,  that  his  evidence  is 
not  to  have  regard  paid  to  it,  having  regard  to 
it,  still  you  win  take  it  with  those  allowances 
that  you  ought  to  make  for  an  account  of  the 
sort  that  this  mau  has  given,  which  is  not  very 
correct,  and  not  very  intelligible,  in  every  part 
of  it ;  it  does  seem,  upon  the  whole,  if  his  evi- 
dence is  to  be  depended  upon,  that  Yorke  was 
at  this  meeting;  that  he  was  then  going  some- 
where, and  he  talked  extravagantly,  and  of 
coming  to  London  to  head  a  revolution,  some- 
time about  Christmas,  and  hoping  the  society 
would  join  with  him,  when  he  did  come ; 
what  is  to  be  the  effect  of  that  upon  the 
whole  of  the  case,  you  are  to  judge. 

Thomas  VVhitehorn  says,  he  is  shopman  to 
a  bookseller;  he  became  a  member  of  the 
London  Corresponding  Societv  the  same  even- 
ing with  the  nist  witness;  he  says,  he  was 
there  four  times;  he  saw  Yorke  there  once; 
there  might  be  from  forty  to  sixty  people; 
another  says,  I  think,  from  sixty  to  a  hundred ; 
the  room  was  full ;  Yorke  seemed  to  be  very 
well  known ;  he  made  a  very  long  speech ; 
he  heard  him  speaking  very  loud ;  what  it 
was,  he  could  say  nothing  at  all  to,  but  be  did 
understand  something  of  his  going  abroad; 
he  himself  had  lived  with  Mr.  Owen,  in  Fleet- 
street  ;  afterwards  he  went  to  a  Mr.  Bagster, 
in  the  Strand ;  he  saw  Alexander  after  this, 
but  tiiat  ha  himflelf  kfi  the  sodety, Jiaving 
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cbapged  hh  akiuilieay  and  it  not  being  dm- 
venient  to  him  to  attend.  You  see  he  doea 
not  coafirm  the  last  witness,  as  to  any  tiung 
Yorke  said,  but  does  confirin  bim  as  to  the 
fact,  that  he  was  present  when  Yorke  w»s 
preeent,  and  when  he  made  a  speech,  and  that 
he  said  he  was  going  abroad. 

The  neat  witness  is  Oeorge  Widdison ;  he 
is  a  hair  dres«er  and  turner,  at  Sheffield  ;  he 
says  he  has  been  a  menher  of  the  society,  at 
Sheffield,  about  two  years;  he  saw  Yorke 
there,  at  a  meeting  in  Queen* street,  not  kng 
after  the  execution  of  the  king  of  France ;  he 
saw  him  at  the  Castle-hill,  in  the  month  of 
April ;  he  used  to  dress  his  hair.  It  was  the 
pneral  talk  of  the  town,  at  the  time  the  arms 
hrst  began  making,  and  he  made  a  doaen  of 
pike  shafts  for  Gale;  that  Yorke  inquired 
when  theiy  were  made ;  when  he  had  finished 
one^  he  carried  it  to  Yorke,  and  asked  him,  if 
it  would  da;  he  said,  yes;  he  took  about  a 
doaen  and  a  half;  that  Mr.  Wilkinson  took 
them;  he  understood  they  were  to  be  used  in 
their  owi>  defence.  Yorke  used  to  say,  he 
wanted  universal  suffirage^and  that  the  society 
were  all  for  that;  he  says,  there  was  not 
much  disputing  about  the  nnode;  that  some 
weeks  before  Yorke  left  Sheffic^,  he  (the 
witn^s)  disagreed  with  him  about  this  uni- 
versal suffrage ;  he  told  him  he  Jthought  the 
pkin  would  not  do,  that  they  wouki  carry  it 
too  far;  to  which  Yorke  said,  "  I  have 
studied  it,  and  nothing  else  will  do :''  he  say  % 
that  there  it  ended ;  they  differed  in*  senti«- 
ment,  and  had  no  more  conversation  about  it 
^^hesaid,  he  expected  to  be  paid  for  the  pike 
haf^Hes  by  the  people  who  took  then. 

Ifpon  his  cros^<xamiaation»  be  said — that 
Ike  was  a  friend,  in  general,  to  the  king — that 
the  looiety,  in  general,  were — that  he  would 
not  have  continued  in  the  social  if  he  thought 
th«ty  were  not^that  the  first  notion  they  had 
of  universal  suffi-age  was  taken  from  the  duke 
of-  Richmond's  plan,  which  wlis  reed  in  the 
society^  and  gcnecally  approved  of—he  never 
vpderstoocl  that  it  was  meant  to  do  any  thing 
by  force — that  he  did  not  think  the  people's 
winds  were  prepared  for  it  (by  wliich  I  under- 
stand him  to  mean,  prepared  (<n  the  plan) — 
he  thought  at  first  that  it  might  be  done 
without  tumult  or  oommotjoni  but  that  he  had 
changed  his  mind. 

He  says,  he  vras  with  the  society  at  the 
time  of  the  Scotch  Convention,  and  should 
hiyve  voted  for  the  delegates,  but  he  happened 
not  to  come  in  time — he  understood  that  the 
fonveotion  would  petitiou  parliament,  and 
address  the  nation — he  said  that- a  petition 
would  comiB  with  more  force,  but  he  did  not 
understand  that  the  object  of  the  convention 
waa»  to  assume  the  functiona  of  parliament; 
he  would  nul  have  been  a  partY  to  it  if  he  had 
eo  understood — he  considered  nimself  and  the 
society  as  attached  lo  the  king,  and  was  of 
opinion,  that  tha  king^s  preservatioa  and  the 
paople*a  libortia^  weve  iAsepafable-rthere  was 
nothiiigeaid  of  Mvaqfto  altoiik  the  hi^  and 
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wmmnmnMl*  be  dies  net  know  Ifaat  beeper 
iaard  arms  meotioaed  in  the  soetety«-*that  ha 
made  a  pike  fat  hireaelf,  which  he  tfaeughft 
necessary — ^thai  there  was  not  a  vei^  gepd  uo- 
derstandittg  between  the  two  partiee  in  the 
town,  and  that  this  precaution  was  taken 
against  people  who  might  come  without  legal 
authority  from  the  magistrate. 

He  says,  tlmt  he  had  been  Ihreatsned  \m 
different  companies — that  tha  artstocmt^  an 
they  called  them,  said,  if  therewas  an  invasion 
tbey  would  destroy  their  enemies  at  honw 
first,  as  the  French  did :  to  which  the  wtw 
aesa  replied,  that  he  hoped  there  was  not  any 
such  idea;  that  if  there  was,  khey  shonld 
arm  themselves  in  their  own  defence;  and 
therefore  they  thought  it  necessary  to  arm 
themselves.  He  said,  thai  the  House  of  Lsada 
never  made  a  par%  of  their  conversatioof ;  M 
had  no  thought  of  any  reformation  of  thaa 
sort — he  says,  that  Ycinte  was  a  man  apt  to 
get  warm  in  conversation,  he  had  heard  hint 
speak,  httt  he  had  unreason  to  believe  that  her 
was  notweU-aifected  to  the  king*^with  regard 
to  Davison's  letter,  he  knew  nothing  oi  it* 
and  he  admits  that  he  was  one  of  the  membera 
who  ^va  thanks  to  Mr.  Paine. 

This  is  the  first  witness  you  have  who  speaks 
of  thie  pkuD  of  reform,  and  what  the  origin  of 
it  waa ;  and  to  be  sure  it  is  a  lesson  to  men  of 
high  rank  and  cofMe({ttence  in  the  community^ 
and  who  have  situauons  in  which  they  may 
debate  and  promulgate  their  opinions  upon 
the  political  state  ot  the  country,  how  tn^ 
conoMt  ^em  to  the  press  ia  the  way  ia  whick 
this  was  committea ;  the  conseqaence  of 
which  is,  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  any  man 
to  disperse  them  to  any  extent;  by  which 
means  tbey  find  their  way  into  the  handa  of 
persons  t«io  often  unequal  to  the  task  9i 
examining  and  discussing  such  topics,  and 
they  become  by  that  means  the  source  of 
infinite  mischiei*  to  the  community — and,  if 
this  is  the  general  history  of  this  plan  of 
reform,  that  has  thus  found  its  way  into  the 
minds  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  it  is,  I 
s^,  a  lesson  that  I  think  men  of  rank  and 
property  ought  never  to  forget. 

(^entleraea,  the  next  witness  waa  Henry 
Hill,  a  cutler  at  Sheffield. — He  bays,  be  was  a 
member  of  this  society  in  the  year  179'3^-<-ho 
says,  there  waa  a  meeting  at  the  CasUe  hill  oa 
the  seventh  of  April,  179i;  about  that  tima 
there  was  a  conversation  about  providing 
themselves  with  ariiis;  that  Davison,  who 
was  spoken  of,  who  worked  for  Gale,  applied 
to  him  to  make  pikes;  the  witness  made  a 
pattern. for  him,  which  was  approved  of;  he 
aad  the  sroa  on  Davison's  credit,  and  Davisoa 
was  to  pay  him  for  the  niaking-^he  saw 
Davison  afterwards  at  Carnage's — he  sent  to 
Yorke,  but  Yorke  had  just  received  an  acoouot 
of  Mr.  VValker*s  trial  at  Manchester,  in  which 
he  v»s  much  interested;  he  waa  rery  much 
ovegbjied  oa  tliat  accxiuat,  and  he  woold  not 
talk  about  these  pikes'— he  said,  he  saw  ana 
after  Aat^  which  wa»  fiuiahad,  YtNdta  baditin 
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faisiwfidy  but  hB  iM  not  con^rent  aboot  it,  bt 
was  only  playing  wkh  ihe  childrcn-^-he  aayv, 
he  made  a  hunmd  and  thirty  pikes  for  David- 
son ;  be  bad  two^pence  apiece  for  wockman^' 
ship — he  «ays,  he  saw  DavisoD's  letter ;  that 
Davison  sara^  bedid  not  know  Imt  they  miffbt 
have  the  same  occasion  for  pikes  in  Xondon 
ns  they  had  in  Sheffield,  if  they  were  attacked 
by  «ny  unlawful  set  of  men^  that  they  might 
defond  themselves. 

Uoon  his  cross-examination  he  says,  he 
would  not  have  been  a  member  if  he  thought 
they  intended  to  oppose  the  king;  he  never 
beard  any  deelarations  of  that  sort  at  Shef* 
field  ;  the  society  always  appeared  friendly  to 
the  king;  for  any  thing  he  saw  by  them  he 
never  saw  any  thing  to  make  him  think  the 
contrary ;  all  they-  wanted  was,  a  more  equal 
representation  in  the  Commons  House  of 
JParliamenI:  they  followed  the  duke  of  Rich- 
mond's plan — there  were  some  pikes  prepared, 
on  account  of  the  opposite  party  using  such 
threats; — that  they  have  come  in  the  dead  of 
the  night;  they  called  the  place  where  he 
was  Jacobin  hall,  and  they  called  them  level- 
lers and  Jacobins — there  Were  an  armed  set  of 
people  who  paraded  the  street,  and  fired  into 
people's  houses ;  when  going  home  at  twelve 
o'clock  at  nieht,  they  have  shot  under  a  per- 
Jon'^s  door— he  sa^ s,  that  they  never  intended 
to  attack  the  magistrates— he  knows  nothing 
at  ili  of  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Paine. 

The  next  witness,  Robert  Moodv,  is  a 
joiner,  who  also  lives  at  Sheffield,  ana  was  a 
member  of  this  society. — He  says,  they  had 
district  meetings,  division  meetings— he  knew 
Henry  Yorke,  lie  was  sometimes  cbaitman; 
he  saw  him  at  the  meeting  upon  the  Castle 
Hill;  he  thinks  there  weve  not  fewer  than 
ten  thousand  people  assembled ;  that  the  po- 
pulace drew  Yorke  home ;  that  Camase  was 
there  reading  some  resohitions,  which  he  saw 
afterwards  in  the  Sheffield  newspaper ;  that 
Broomhcad  acted  as  secretary. — The  society 
consisted  in  the  whole,  if  all  assembled,  of 
six  hundred ;  and  the  rest,  according  to  his 
account,  were  the  mere  populace  assembled, 
many  of  them  probably  coqld  not  bear  any 
thing  that  passed. 

Gentlemen,  you  see,  here  is  a  vote  of  ten 
thousand  people  obtained  in  this  manner; 
and  it  is  a;  remarkable  circumstanoe,  that  the 
motion  for  petitioning  parliament  was  con- 
certed to  bo  rejected  in  the  meeting  of  the 
junto  before  they  came  there.  Thb  gives  «s 
an  excellent  idea  of  what  a  debate  in  such  an 
assembly  as  that  must  be. 

The  witness  says,  that  Broomliead  was  se- 
cretary at  this  meeting — ^thatCamage  brought 
him  four  or  five  pikes,  and  bespoke  three 
dozen  of  handles;  that  the  blades  were 
brought  afterwards  for  the  whole ;  that  he  did 
not  inquire  what  they  were  for,  nor  did  be 
know  who  th^  were  for;  that  Camage said 
a  roan  of  the  naime  of  Davison  was  to  take 
them  from  him ;  that  he  was  to  be  paid 
ready  mon^  for  them  wben  they  ^ere-  done. 

1[ 


*->He  fMnembeei  a  report  that  they  were  to 
be  used  against  people  by  whom  they  siin- 
poaed  they  might  be  illegally  attacked  ;^r 
report,  and  only  report  as  he  knew  of,  bad 
said  they  should  be  dbpersed.— They  had 
met  frequently  in  large  meetings,  and  many 
of  opposite  principles  said  they  should  be 
dispersed ;  and  that  very  likely  they  might 
get  some  authority  from  tlie  justice  of  the 
peace,  for  that  a  uttle  might  procure  that; 
and  they  got  these  arms  to  defend  themeelvea 
if  they  should  be  Ulegally  attacked. — Ha  aays^ 
that  there  wo^e  dragoons  in  the  neiahboinw 
hood  of  Sheffield :  that  he  saw  a  moctel  of  a 
nipht«cat;  he  asked  the  use  of  it,  Caange 
said,  it  was  an  instrument  to  throw  in  tbo 
street  to  prevent  horses  travelling,  and  foam 
the  appearance  of  it  be  thought  it  might  have 
that  effect;  he  said,  he  did  not  recoUect  that 
the  man  mentioned  any  town  where  they  had 
been  used.— Ha  saw  a  few  pikes  braurint  into 
Camage's  by  another  man  — that  Davison 
asked  him  to  let  a  letter  or  two  be  directed  to 
his  house  for  him,  Davison. 

Upon  his  cross-examination  he  sava^he 
was  not  a  member  at  the  time  the  de^gatea 
went  to  Sootland-^he  never  heard  that  any 
nigbt'Cats  in  fiict  were  made,  but  that  this 
thmg,  which  seemed  to  lie  a  model,  lay  in  the 
shop  open-^he  says,  he  never  heard  anv  thing 
saia  against  the  kine ;  that  be  himself  was  a 
firiend  to  tiiie  Idng ;  uiat  he  believed  the  king 
to  be  a  good  man,  and  it  wouk)  bo  a  ciime 
to  do  any  thing  against  a  good  man— -that  ia 
a  veiy  good  idea  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  ia  foct 
it  is  not  that  description  of  lovalty  to  the 
prince  which  the  occask>n  seemed  to  call  for. 

He  says,  there  was  no  talk  of  pikea  till 
after  the  threats  had  been  made  use  Qf-**he 
says,  he  made  two  dosen  and  nine  handlea; 
and  Widdison  made  a  fow  more,  and  that  is 
all  he  knows  of;  that  these  were  made  two 
or  three  weeks  before  the  volunteer  eompany 
were  raised  at  Sheffield;  and  he  saya,  that 
their  apprehension  was,  that  tbete  people 
might  take  upon  themselves  to  disperse  the 
meeting,  without  any  magistrate  bein^  pre- 
sent, or  sending  any  legal  authority  for  it. 

The  neit  witness  is  John  Edwards,  a  aihrep- 
smith,  a  young  man,  who  was  a  meralier  of 
the  London  Corresponding  Socie^.— He  says, 
he  knew  that  the  prisoner  was  seeiotaiy  to 
that  society,  and  he  received  from  bim  a  di- 
rection to  a  man  at  Sheffield.  In  the  moalh 
of  itpril,  1794,  he  went  to  Mr.  Hardy,  to  4»> 
sire  that  he  would  en^ose  a  few  hnes  to  a 
person  at  Sheffield  who  could  inform  him  of 
some  persons  who  could  forge  bladet  for 
pikes;  and  then  Hardy  read  put  of  a  ktler  Id 
nim,  and  gave  him  a  direction  to  a  peaoo; 
that  the  plan  was,  to  forge  blades  there  fi»  the 
people  at  Sheffield— the  witness  my^l 
^ke  to  two  or  three  members  of  the  Coma* 
ponding  Socie^,  and  I  understood  that  atv^ 
ral  of  them  w^6d  to  furnish  themselves  with 
pikes. 

He  sayS;  tttet  a  tncettng  was^to  btv^  t^Gen 
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fiauot  OD  the  Frid^  before  the  prisener  was 
taken  up,  at  the  rarrot,  iu  Green  Arbour 
Court,  in  the  Old  Bailey,  where  every  one 
was  to  lay  down  his  money,  and  then  the 
blades  were  to  be  sent  up  from  Sheffield,  and 
each  was  to  pay  a  shilling. — He  says,  he  be- 
longed to  the  twenty- ninth  division ;  he  was 
sometimes  present  at  the  twenty-second.  He 
was  asked  if  he  knew  persons  of  the  name  of 
Gosling,  Hillier,  Baxter,  and  Spenee  ;  he  said 
yes,  that  the  two  last  were  delegates  to  some 
divisioD :  he  mentioned  the  circumstance  of 
pikes  to  Baxter,  Spenee,  and  Hillier. — He 
understood  from  some  of  the  members  that 
there  was  a  place  in  the  Borough  where  they 
might  learn  the  use  of  the  musket;  that  he 
knew  two  persons  of  the  name  of  Uiggins 
and  Goodwin  who  were  members  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Society ;  that  Goodwin  told  him 
of  the  place:  and  that  he  had  heard  at  his 
division  something  of  the  association  by 
Franklow,  called  tJie  Lambeth  Association — 
he  saw  Franklow,  in  a  blue  coat  and  red 
collar,  with  white  waistcoat  and  breeches,  at 
the  dinner  at  the  Globe  tavern,  on  the  20th 
of  January, '1794. 

He  says,  that  the  division,  number  twenty- 
two,  met  at  the  Three  Tuns,  Snow  Hill,  one 
evening,  there  were  about  sixteen  of  them,  he 
was  one  (this  was  before  the  anniversary  din- 
ner) ;  it  had  been  proposed  to  the  mpmbers 
to  meet  there  to  form  an  association  like  the 
Lambeth  Association,  but  that  no  person 
agreed  to  it. 

He  says,  he  understood  that  there  was  a 
secret  committee,  for  the  management  of 
some  afiah-s  of  this  society ;  tha\  this  had 
been  dissolved.— He  says,  it  was  suspected 
that  some  person  had  eivcn  information  who 
it  was  that  had  been  chosen  of  this  commit- 
tee, and  that  Lynam  was  the  person  who  was 
suspected;  and  the  committee  which  was 
dissolved  had  power  to  elect  a  new  one;  that 
Martin,  Thelwall,  Baxter,  Moore,  Hodgson, 
or  Lovett,  were  elected  the  secret  committee ; 
that  they  received  letters,  and  every  thing 
was  left  to  them  what  thev  should  do  with 
them,  it  was  kept  a  secret  from  the  society — 
sometimes  they  read  letters  at  the  division. 

The  witness  says,  he  was  some  time  a  dele- 

Sate ;  he  attended  the  geneml  committee  of 
elegates  about  six  times;  the  delegates  re- 
turned all  the  new  members;  that  they  had 
met  at  Compton  street,  thev  were  removed 
afterwards  to  Beaufort  Buildings,  to  Thel- 
walPs. — ^The  Corresponding  Society  deputed 
five  persons  to  attend  the  ConstttutMnal  So- 
ciety, who  appointed  six  persons;  afterwards 
they  met ;  that  there  was  a  debate  about  the 
witness's  age  at  the  general  committee  of  de- 
lentes,  Thelwall  and  Baxter  spoke  upon  that 
debate;  there  was  a  debate,  also,  about  the 
medals  which  were  to  be  presented  to  the  jury 
who  had  acquitted  Eaton. 
'  He  says  he  was  present  at  the  meeting  at 
Chalk- farm ;  that  the  meeting  was  to  have 
been  held  in  Store-street,  Tottenham-ccmrt- 
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ioad,  but'  they  went  from  thence  ta  CI 
farm ;  the  witness  had  a  card,  or  ticket,  for 
his  admission,  which  he  procured  from  the 
committee  of  the  Corresponding  Society, 
Compton-street,  on  the  Thursday  night  pre* 
ceding  the  meetiug  at  Chalk- farm ;  that  Mr. 
Addington,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  prevented 
their  meeting  in  Store- street;  he  suppoaes 
there  were  two  thousand  persons,  or  upwards, 
at  Chalk-farm ;  a  person  stood  at  the  door  to 
take  the  tkkets ;  he  tore  the  tickets  in  half; 
he  kept  one  half,  the  other  half  was  put  in 
their  hats. — ^Ihere  was  a  kind  of  trap- ball 
ground  they  met  in,  which  was  connected 
with  the  long  room ;  they  found  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Corresponding  Society  there  ; 
he  particularly  mentioned  Moore,  liodgsoa, 
Thelwall,  Lovett,  and  Richter —Lovett  wai 
called  to  the  chair. — He  does  not  recollect 
whether  Mr.  Hardy  was  there,  or  no. — He 
says,  there  were  two  ladies  there  he  was  ac- 
quainted with,  he  went  up  with  them  into  the 
lung  room,  and  they  were  locked  in,  therefore 
he  could  not  see  so  well— he  coidd  give  no 
report  of  tiie  proceedings  at  Chalk-farm — he 
does  not  recollect  ever  hearing  the  proceedings 
at  Chalk-farm  reported  to  toe  committee,  or 
any  of  the  societies,  because  most  of  the  mem* 
hers  heard  it  there. 

He  ^ays,  he  knows  Robins's  Cofiee-hoiise, 
that  is  where  the  division  number  twenty-nine 
met ;  he  was  formerly  a  member  of  that  divi- 
sion.—He  says  he  received  about  this  time  of 
the  meeting  at  Chalk- farm  a  paper  from 
Bapiter,  about  the  size  of  the  paper  pro- 
duced, and  he  believes  it  to  be  the  same  as 
the  paper  produced. — ^That  paper  must  be 
read. 

[See  p.  63?.] 

This  is  undoubtedlv  a  most  infamous  and 
detestable  paper;  what  it  points  at  is  too 
plain  to  be  mistaken ;  and  how  it  is  possible 
It  should  have  happened  that  a  man  who  pro- 
fesses to  have  an  onject  which  he  thinks  laud- 
able, and  other  people  may  agree  that  be 
may  think  it  laudable,  should  have  disgraced 
himself  by  the  publication. of  such  a  paper  as 
this,  is  hard  to  say  :  but  whether  it  fairly  con- 
nects with  the  subject  of  the  present  Indict- 
ment, so  as  fairlv  to  be  interwoven  into  the  con- 
spiracy with  which  this  prisoner  is  charged, 
is  another  consideration,  which  you  will  weigh 
fully,and  give  it  that  weight  which  it  deserves, 
and  not  give  it  more,  enormous  and  scan- 
dalous as  it  is,  and  deserving  every  punish- 
ment which  the  law  can  inflict.— The  witness 
says,  he  thinks  he  received  it  in  October  or 
November ;  if  so,  probably  what  he  received 
was  not  dated  the  1st  of  April,  as  this  paper 
is,  but  was  dated  the  30th  of  January ;  that 
date  agrees  with  the  subject  you  see,  and  is 
not  unlikely  to  have  been  the  real  date  of 
this  paper ;  whether  he  is  correct  in  saying 
he  received  it  in  the  month  of  October  or  No 
vember  will  depend  upon  his  recollection. 

He  esys,  that  from  Chslk-faria  they  went 
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to  Complon*stfM,  where  bis  division  used  to 
IDcet ;  they  supped^  rad  staid  there  till  eleven 
o'clock ;  Thelwall  was  there. — He  sayii,  that 
there  was  a  meeting  upon  the  ^  of  May, 
it 94,  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor-tavern,  at 
#hich  he  was  present,  having  a  ticket  given 
him  by  Mr.  Joyce  for  the  anniversary  dinner; 
tiiat  the  address  from  the  Globe  fjkern  was 
read  before  dinner  at  that  meeting,  and  dis- 
tributed afierwards;    the   papery  which   he 
spoke  of,  he  received  at  the  Three  Tuns  on 
Snow-hill,  which  was  after  the  80th  of  Ja- 
nuary:  therefore,  I  suppose  that  paper  was 
the  address  from  the  Glooe-tavern,  according 
to  his  former  evidenci.^-he  says,  bt  has  been 
at  The^all's  lectures — that  the  price  of  pikes 
tvab  to  be  a  shilling  forieach  blaae. 
•     He  was  asked  as  to  Gosling  and  Hillier—- 
he  says,  he  knows  them ;  they  came  to  his 
father's  house  on  the  Monday,  he  mentioned 
before  there  having  been  a  meeting  appointed 
in  Green  Arbour-court,  to  lay  down  money 
for  the  pikes ;   the  meeting  was  postponed  to 
the  following  Friday.—While  uosling   and 
Hillier  were  with  him  they  heard  that  Hardy 
was  apprehended  (that  accounts  for  their  not 
having  the  pikes);   he  did  understand  they 
meant  to  have  attended  the  meeting  on  the 
Friday^that  fir  was  recommended  for  shafts 
to  these  pikes — he  had  a  pike  made  himself: 
he  destroyed  the  blade  upon  the  Wednesday 
after  he  heard  Hardy  was  in  custody,  being 
afraid  it  should  be  found.    He  was  asked  if 
be  had  a  ma«;ic  lanthom  ^   he  said  he  had 
one — ^that  it  bad  nothing  but  the  destruction 
of  the  Bastile  and  the  beheading  the  governor 
painted  on  it. — He  says  he  knows  Hillier; 
that  he  had  a  pike,  but  not  of  the  same  con- 
struction as  his. 

Upon  his  cross-examination  he  says,  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Corresponding  So- 
ciety last  July  was  twelve  month ;  that  be 
made  a  pike  for  himself  in  March,  1794 — he 
says  he  heard  Yorke  at  Robins*s  Coffee-house 
say,  that  they  had  pikes  at  Sheffield ;  and  be 
says,  he  understood  that  several  members  had 
furnished  themselves  with  arms^he  says,  it 
was  just  about  the  time  the  Hessian  troops 
had  been  landed  without  the  consent  of  par- 
liament; but  he  says»  he  had  no  intention  to 
use  these  arms  against  the  ^vemnient  of  the 
country— he  meant  to  get  pikes  for  some  who 
might  want  Ihem  for  the  same  purpose  as,  he 
says,  he  did,  lo  defend  himself  in  case  there 
should  be  any  illegal  dispersions  of  the  meet- 
ings, not  agaiuj^t  any  legal  power,  but  only 
against  illegal  attacks  upon  them ;   that  a 


whicH  be  produced ;  he  9ayi,he  does  uot  know 
that  Hardv  ever  saw  tbat^  he  dues  not  think 
he  would  have  approved  of  it;  the  first  bill 
was  of  another  edition.  He  understood  Ha#- 
dy  knew  who  ttie  persons  were  to  whom  he 
was  to  send  for  pike» ;  he  says  that  the  pikes 
were  made  at  the  time  the  Hes<>ian  troops 
were  landed.  He  had  notice  that  there  were 
some  spirited  Resolutions  by  the*  Shcflehl 
Society;  he  learnt  it  from  a  book  he  pur- 
chased at  Eaton's  shop — He  says  that  his 
society  met  without  the  use  of  any  weaponb 
for  two  years  previous  to  that  time ;  but  be 
heard  that  a  division  in  Bimhiil-row  had  been 
often  interrupted  by  the  police  officers. 

Now^  tiie  material  fact  upon  this  young 
man's  evidence  with  regard  to  the  prisoner,  is^ 
that  it  adduces  pretty  strong  proof  that  the 
letter  had  been  received  by  Uarfiy  from  DaH» 
son,  and  that  he  had,  in  some  sort,  acted  upon 
it ;  whether  he  had  proposed  it  publiciy*at  tim 
.  division,  or  no,  yet  that  be  had  such  a  letter, 
and  could  tell  them  where  those  pikes  were  tt> 
be  got ;  in  consequence  of  that,  he  made  an  ap- 
plication to  Haray;  and  in  consequence  of 
that  application,  there  was  to  have  been  a 
mee^ng  at  the  Purot  in  Green  Arbour  court, 
where  as  matiy  as  chose  to  have  pikes  were 
to  pay  the  money ;  which  certainly  connects 
Hardy  with  these  pikes,  so  for  as  that  transae* 
tion  goes. 

The  next  witness  is  Samuel  Williams; — hb 
says,  he  is  a  sun  engraver;  that  he  was  a 
member  of  the  London  Corresponding  Society; 
he  knew  Franklow ;  he  saw  him  in  his  own 
house ;  he  was  also  a  member  of  the  Corres- 
ponding Society ;  that  Franklow  had  applied 
to  him  to  make  some  arms  for  him ;  he  saw 
the  foast  advertised,  and  went  to  Hardy  ^r  a 
ticket ;  Hardy  said,  it  was  not  usual  to  give 
tickets  to  those  who  were  not  members  ;  bo 
^ve  him  one  of  the  addresses,  and  said, 
it  was  for  a  reform  in  parliament.  The 
witness  says.  he*gave  Hardy  an  order  for  some 
shoes,  which  Hardy  made ;  and  then  he  told 
Hardy,  he  was  in  a  line  for  selling  guns; 
Hardy  desired  him  the  next  time  he  came,  to 
brine  a  gun  with  him ;  he  bro Jght  him  one  ; 
Hardy  sold  it,  he  then  gave  Hardy  an  order  for 
a  pair  of  boots;  Hardy  bid  him  bring  two 
or  three  guns,  which  be  sold  likewise ;  and 
one  gun  was  in  the  house,  which  was  not 
sold,  when  the  prisoner  was  apprehended. 

He  says,  he  knows  Spence,  of  LUtle  Tuni« 
stile;  he  had  seen  Franklow  there;  he  went 
to  Spence's  to  instruct  persons  in  the  manual 
exercise,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Franklow ;  that 


Seat  deal  of  opposition  had  been  shown  to  '  they  exercised  in  a  one  or  two  pair  of  stairs 
eir  meetings  when  they  proposed  to  asso- 1  room,  between  eight  and  ten  in  the  evening; 
date.  I  and  he  thinks  that  the  curtains  of  the  room 

were  down ;  they  used  to  meet  on  Thursday 
night.  He  says,  he  became  a  member  by 
Mr.  Hardy's  recommendation,  about  a  fort* 
night  or  three  weeks  after  his  first  seeing 
him.  He  says,  he  knew  a  sciciety  called  tho 
Lo^l  Lambeth  Association ;  that  was  the  at* 
sociatton  to  which  these  people  belonged  | 
4P 


He  says,  Hardy  was  always  very  quiet  in 
the  division;  he  never  used  any  improper 
expressions;  that  Hardy  made  no  proposi- 
tions for  arms  or  pikes;  that  he  told  Hardy, 
be'had  made  a  pike.  He  says  that  Baxter 
gave  that  bill.  La  Guillotine,  to  two  or  three 
peiBons ;  and  he^  wishing  for  oney  got  that 
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he  aaysy  be  went  to  eseicise  tbem  at  Fiaihk- 
low's  bouse.  No.  1,  Cbina  Walk,  Lunbeth : 
that  Hardy  gave  faim  Franklow's  cafd^  *nd 
told  hiiDy  Fraoklow  was  gi>ing  U>  raiae  an  as- 
sociatioDy  and  would  want  guns.  He  aaysy 
there  were  articles  of  this  Lambeth  Asaooa- 
tioB  printed ;  tliey  imported  that  it  was  an 
assooialion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lambeth ; 
but  he  says,  that  this  association  was  not 
composed,  in  fast,  of  Lambeth  inhabitants ; 
he  knew  that  only  Franklow  was  an  inhabi- 
tant of  Lambeth.  Franklow  disciplined  some 
at  his  house  himself.  The  witness  says,  he 
supplied  eleven  stand  of  arms.  Franklow 
paiG  for  all  the  muskets  but  one ;  theie  were 
to  have  beea  siaty  stand  of  arms. 

The  printed  Articles  were  produced,  which 
describe  how  they  were  to  be  armed ;  and  it 
states,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Lambeth  were 
alarmed  with  apprehensions  of  an  invasion 
and  civil  commotion;  that  therefore  they 
meant  to  associate ;  that  part  of  them  met  at 
the  Borough;  that  a  condition  of  the  asso- 
ciation was,  not  to  go  beyond  the  parish  of 
lambeth ;  that  they  pro|»osed  to  divide  into 
ten  divisions.  He  says  their  conversation  was 
about  a  parliamentary  reform ;  but,  from  con- 
versation with  Franklow,  he  understood,  that, 
if  thev  did  not  set  a  reform  in  parliament  diey 
would  have  it  by  force  of  arms ;  that  none  but 
members  of  the  London  O>rresponding  So* 
ciety  attended  thb  Lambeth  Association. 

z  ou  see,  this  man  speaks  of  guns,  which 
he  supplied  to  Uard^  and  to  Franklow,  for 
thb  Lambeth  Association ;  with  regard  to 
what  he  supplied  to  Hard jTf  I  think  you  can 
hardly  raise  much  implication  from  that  upon 
Hardv ;  it  is  a  mutual  concern  in  trade ;  this 
man  begun  it  by  buyioE  shoes  of  Hardy ;  and 
he  intimated  to  Hanfy  that  he  was  in  the 
gun  line ;  in  consequence  of  which,  Hardy 
gave  him  an  order,  and  he  gave  Hardy  ano- 
ther order;  and  then  Hardy  gave  him  ano- 
ther order,  and  he  disposed  of  muskets  for 
him,  which  he  might  do,  for  all  that  I  see 
from  that  part  of  the  case,  very  innocently ; 
but  it  has  somewhat  of  a  different  complexion 
with  respect  to  Franklow's  Association ;  for, 
if  any  tning  is  to  be  objected  to  that  associa- 
tion, there  is  something  to  object  to  Hardy, 
for  having  given  this  man  a  card  to  Franklow, 
and  mentioning;  his  association. 

Now,  that  thb  association  was  to  be.  ob- 
jected to,  is  evident  from  the  circumstances 
of  the  case ;  for^  you  see,  this  is  an  associa- 
tion carried  on  m  a  private  and  clandestine 
manner;  they  meet  in  small  parties,  exer- 
cising in  a  room,  at  a  late  hour,  the  curtains 
down,  and  circumstances  of  concealment,  and 
a  concealment,  very  contrary  to  what  mig[ht 
be  expected  in  the  ordinary  case  of  an  associa- 
tion, where  people  are  proud. of  their  arms, 
and  of  appearing  in  their  uniform ;  so  that 
nothing  seems  to  account  for  their  proceeding 
in  that  clandestine  manner;  therefore  the 
Lambeth  Association  seems  an  assumed  name, 
and  not  wananted  by  the  real  circutnslances 


of  the  fact;  thcyvrere  oninben- of  the  Lon- 
don Comspondu^  Society,  and  therefoie,  as 
for  as  the  matter  went,  were  providing  them- 
selves with  arms^and,  as  for  as  the  drcmia- 
stanccs  went,  osing  themselves  to  the  prac- 
tice of  arms;  how  for  the  prisoner  b,  under 
these  ciTcamstances,  to  be  unplicatad  in  this, 
you  will  judge. 

The  next  witness  is  Frederick  Polydoee 
Nodder ;  he  says,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
London  Corresponding  Society ;  he  says,  he 
saw  Williams  at  Spence*s,  when  men  were 
exercising;  that  some  of  them  were  membeia 
of  the  Corresponding  Sodety.  He  only  goes 
to  confirm  Williams,  as  to  bb  having  seen 
Williams  at  Spence's,  exercising  men. 

Williajns  was  called  again.  He  says,  that 
he  remembers  a  strai:^  conversation  in 
Hardy's  shop,  about  how  long  would  he  be  in 
getting  a  thousand  guns ;  he  said,  that  it  wne 
a  thing  far  beyond  hb  capacity,  to  manege 
such  an  order;  and  therefore  there  was  no 
more  conversation  about  it :  I  do  not  think 
much  is  to  be  made  of  that ;  the  man  was  a 
stranger ;  Harder  did  not  appear  to  join  in  the 
conversation;  it  seems  to  end  in  nothing; 
and  I  do  not  think  you  can  connect  it  so  as  to 
make  any  thing  out  of  it ;  therefore  I  do  not 
mean  to  state  it  as  a  circumstance  upon  which 
you  can  raise  any  thing. 

The  next  witness  is  George  Sanderson,  whe 
says  that  he  was  at  ^elroerdine's,  in  the  Bo- 
rough, upon  the  second  of  April ;  he  says,  he 
went  there  to  decide  a  bet ;  tnat  he  saw  there, 
about  seven  or  eicht  stand  of  arms,  and  some 
men  exercising,  who  beloneed  to  an  armed  %o^ 
ciety ;  that  they  were  members  of  the  London 
Conesponding  Society  ;  that  their  numbers 
were  about  twenty- six  or  twenty-seven;  he 
says  he  might  have  seen  about  twen^r- four 
or  twenty- five  together  at  Sbelmerdine's;  be 
says  they  objecira  to  him  because  he  was  not 
a  member  of  the  London  Corresponding  So- 
ciety, but  they  admitted  him  upon  his  pro* 
misms  to  become  a  member ;  hie  understood 
that  they  were  to  obtain  a  reform  of  parlia- 
ment at  the  point  of  the  bayonet ;  he  does  not 
mention  who  said  that,  nor  what  the  particular 
expressions  of  the  conversation  were  from 
which  he  collects  that,  but  that  he  collected 
it  from  their  general  conversation. 

He  says  that  they  adjourned  to  the  house 
of  one  Day,  in  Worcester-street,  where  there 
was  a  private  committee,  who  had  settled 
certain  places  where  they  were  to  assemble ; 
he  says  that  one  of  the  meetings  was  at 
Spence's,  another  at  a  shed  in  Westminster, 
near  Totbill  Fields  Bridewell;  he  attended 
pretty .  constanUy,  sometimes  at  Speooe^, 
sometimes  in  Westminster,  from  the  eleventh 
of  April  to  about  the  first  of  May ;  they  were 
taucot  the  manual  exercise  by  one  Orr,  who 
had  served  with  the  French  army,  who  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Corresponding  Society ; 
he  says  that  Shelmerdine  was  a  liaAter,  that 
he  frequenti  V  changed  his  men ;  and  be  said 
one  reason  for  removing  from  Shelmecdioe'si 
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was,  tint  Chey  thought  some  of  his  men 
might  not  he  staunch  to  the  cause ;  that  was 
his  expression. 

He  sa^rs  he  was  one  night  at  a  meeting  of 
the  division  in  Shire-lane,  a  member  men- 
tioned a  circumstance  which  was  hot  pro- 
ceeded upon,  and  therefore  does  not  seem  to 
amount  to  much ;  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  to  go 
over  one  of  the  bridees  at  twelve  o'clock  at 
night;  somebody  said  it  was  very  improper 
to  make  any  comment  upon  that,  and  nothmg 
more  passed  upon  it ;  he  says  there  had  been 
news  of  a  defeat  of  the  British  army,  which 
they  of  this  society  treated  as  good  news ;  he 
sa^rs  that  one  of  them  said  he  kud  the  pleasure 
to  inform  the  society  that  one  of  the  king's 
messengers  had  been  killed  in  the  oountiv ; 
another  said  if  it  had  been  his  own  son  he 
shovld  have  been  glad;  he  says  there  were 
frequent  intimations  to  take  care  of  spies; 
that  there  was  a  proposition  that  ten  should 
tneet  at  one  house — that  is,  nine  of  them  to 
meet  at  the  house  of  the  tenth ;  they  talked 
of  blowing  a  spy's  brains  out.  The  witness 
was  asked  what  he  was,  if  he  was  not  a  spy-* 
he  says  he  was :  that  they  were  talking  of  a 
reform  of  parliament  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet ;  that  that  appeared  to  be  the  inten- 
tion of  this  armed  society  from  the  general 
eonversation. 

Now  the  circumstance  mentioned  hy  this 
witness  of  the  manner  in  which  these  people 
were  shifting  about  under  the  direction  of  a 
Secret  Committee,  to  be  exercised  in  small 
numbers  at  different  places,  with  the  obaecva* 
tion  that  was  made  in  regard  to  Shelmerdine's 
frequently  changing  his  men,  with  the  appre- 
hension that  his  men  might  not  be  staunch 
to  the  cause,  certainly  warrants  venr  great 
saspicion  that  this  armed  society  was  forming 
for  no  good  purposes,  and  that  this  is,  there* 
fore,  a  circumstance  which  does  make  part  of 
the  case  which  is  now  under  considention ; 
for  it  is,  f  think,  if  this  evidence  be  true,  im- 
possible to  suppose  that  this  was  a  regular 
volunteer  society,  who  were  only  arming 
themselves  for  these  ostensible  purposes  ex- 
pressed in  these  articles ;  they  state  stranee 
fanguaee  to  have  been  used  by  these  people, 
you  wu Nudge  what  credit  is  due  to  that  evi- 
dence ;  iflhey  did  use  such  language,  it  shows 
that  their  minds,  at  least,  mast  have  been  in 
a  state  of  very  great  irritation,  and  that  they 
had  designs  not  fit  for  honest  men  to  enter- 
tain, ana  which  must  create  real  anprehen- 
aions  in  the  minds  of  all  those  wno  know 
(hat  such  designs  were  conceived  by  such 
men. 

Edward  Gosling,  who  was  also  a  member 
of  the  Corresptmoing  Society,  says  that  upon 
the  fifteenth  of  April,  1794,  he  was  admitted 
a  member;  that  Mr.  Wickham,  a  magistrate, 
had  desired  him  to  be  proposed;  that  he 
went  to  HiUier  to  inquire  after  a  man  he  hap- 
pened to  know  that  was  a  member  of  tmit 
society ;  he  sa^s  what  led  him  to  go  to  HiUier 
wasi  that  having  seen  aeditioua  pamphlets 


there,  he  thought  be  might  he  able  to  learn 
from  him  whcm  this  man  was ;  he  says 
that  he  concluded  from  the  circumstance  of 
these  pamohlets  being  sold  there  that  he 
was  a  memoer  of  4he  Corresponding  Society, 
—that  led  him  to  inquire  of^Hillier  after  this 
man;  he  says,  he  was  proposed  without  any 
communication  with>the  magistrate ;  but  he 
attended  afterwards  in  order  to  discover  whe- 
ther they  really  had  any  intention  to  arm. 

He  says  that  the  division  he  belonged  to 
was  number  eleven,  meetins  in  Northampton- 
street.  Clerkenwell,  he  did  not  recollect  the 
sign,  but  the  man  that  kept  the  house  was 
named  Holt;  he  says  that  there  was  some 
conversation  about  the  meeting  at  Chalk 
Farm,  which  had  been  on  the  day  before ; 
that  it  was  said  to  be  necoasanr  to  arm  for 
the  purpose  of  defending  the  Convention  as 
they  bad  done  in  France. 

If  this  was  a  fact  well  esUhlished,  it  would 
be  a  very  strong  fact  indeed  in  the  case, 
because  when  you  once  suppose  the  idea  to 
be  that  the  Convention  was  to  meet  without 
arms,  to  act  peaoeablv  and  in  order,  and  that 
the  others  were  to  defend  them  with  arms, 
that  would  give  tfaoat  Convention  a  complexion 
to  be  sure  of  a  very  dangerous  nature  mdeed, 
and  would  go  a  great  way  to  warrant  everv 
thing  that  has  been  said  of  it  But  you  will 
remember  that  this  very  strong  fact  is  stated 
hy  a  man  of  Gosling's  description,  to  whom 
some  exceptions  in  point  ot  credit  lay,  the 
weight  of  which  you   will  weigh  in  your 

BUMS. 

He  says  that  the  Convention  was  to  be 
called  in  about  six  weeks ;  that  they  talked 
of  repelling  force  by  force,  if  Mr.  Dundas 
should  bring  his  Scotch  laws  into  England; 
that  the  expression  used  was,*''  The  inmmous 
and  ever  to  be  detested  Court  of  Justiciary 
in  Scotland ;  he  says  that  there  were  one  ot 
two  hundred  thousand  copies  of  the  proceed* 
ings  and  cesokilbns  of  that  day  ordered  to  be 
pnnted. 

On  t^  Monday  after  this,  he  says  he  was 
at  another  division  meeting  at  one  Morris% 
a  jack-maker's,  in  Brick-fine;  that  division, 
he  believes,  was  called  number  sixteen-  and 
twenty-five;  doctor  Hodgson  was  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  to  be  relieved ;  he 
says  that  he  and  Hillier  went  to  see  this 
doctor  Hodgson,  who,  I  take  it,  was  at  that 
time  in  Newjgate;  they  found  Uoyd,  Roussel, 
and  a  captam  Williams,  an  American,  with 
Hodgson;  there  was  a  conversation  with 
doctor  Hodgson,  he  asked  the  witness  if  ha 
had  seen  a  copy  of  the  new  constitution,  by 
which  this  Corresponding  Society  was  to  be 
divided  into  small  divisions  to  leam  the  use 
of  arms  at  one  another's  houses ;  that  it  was 
almost  ready— that  they  were  to  he  called 
tythings— that  thar  object  was,  to  keep  spies 
from  getting  into  the  society ;  their  numbers 
were  increasing,  and  they  would  soon  be 
ixresistible.  The  witness  observed  that  there 
were  no  men  of  property  among  them,  to 
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which  BoQsael  made  this  replj,  that  its  sootk 
as  they  were  organized,  money  should  not  be 
^iranting.  That  will  also  be  a  very  strong  cir- 
cumstance io  tlie  ca&e,  if  you  snould  be  of 
opinion  that  this  wi loess  is  deserving  of 
credit.  He  sayfi  that  Lloyd  gave  a  toast — 
**  The  world  a  refHiblic  or  a  desart"  Doctor 
Hodgson  $(aid  he  hoped  Mian  to  see  a  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal  established  in  this  country,  for 
he  hated  all  others;  Roussel  said  he  was  going 
frbm  thence  to  Thel wall's,  and  he  should  set 
off  next  day.  Uillier  asked  if  he  was  going 
to  Fnuice,  he  said,  yes. 

The  witness  says  he  was  that  evening  at  the 
division  he  belonged  to,  the  eleventh  division, 
that  one  Wright,  a  delate,  was  there ;  that 
when  he  was  coming  away,  Wright  asked 
him  if  he  had  got  any  arms?  he  said  no; 
Wright  told  him  it  would  be  necessary  that 
all  snould  have  arms,  as  possibly  we  might 
▼eiy  soon  l>e  corhpelled  to  use  tfiem ;  he  sa;^s 
Gordon  was  their  secretary,  that  Gordon  said 
lie  was  going  to  America,  that  he  was  very 
iorry  to  leave  the  society  just  as  they  ^'ere 
going  to  act  as  well  as  to  think,  and  to  rege- 
Berate  their  country;  that  he  should  take 
aome  copies  of  their  spirited  resolutiont  to  be 
deKvered  to  the  popular  societies  in  America. 
Uillier  mentioned  his  n6t  having  got  a  nras- 
Icet,  but  he  said  he  had  got  a  pike. 

He  says  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  April  he 
was  at  Hillier's  honse,  number  eighty  or 
eighty- one,  in  Bishopsgate- street;  tmit  there 
was  a  person  there  whose  name  he  was  told 
wasWicksly,  and  there  was  a  drunken  man 
there,  and  a  man  of  the  nalne  of  Bennet ; 
Wicksl  V  said  he  had  received  a  letter  from 
Sheffield,  stating  that  there  had  been  a  mime- 
rons  meeting  there,  and  that  they  had  deter- 
nined  to  petition  no  more  fur  a  parliamentary 
reform ;  that  there  were  tome  luiives  making 
of  a  particular  construction  at  Sheffield ;  that 
the  letter  contained  a  drawing  of  the  knives, 
that  they  were  to  be  fixed  to  poles,  and  they 
talked  of  their  use  lieing  to  cut  the  reins  of 
the  horses;  that  the  principal  dependance  of 
the  society  consisted  in  securing  the  royal 
£(imily  and  both  houses  of  parliament,  liil- 
lier  said  if  they  could  resist  the  first  shock 
from  the  army,  there  would  be  no  danger 
afterwards :  the  king  beine  secured,  the  army 
would  have  no  head  to  look  up  to,  and  would 
be  glad  to  accept  the  additional  pay  that 
would  be  offered  them ;  that  men  would  not 
£ght  for  six  pence  a  day  if  they  could  have  a 
larger  sum ;  he  says  that  nobody  objected  to 
all  this.  He  says  when  he  was  going  away, 
Bennet  went  out  with  him  into  the  street; 
thfit  his  conversation  was  so  violent,  and  he 
spoke  So  loud,  that  he  the  witness  checked 
him,  for  that  persons  walking  by  would  take 
'  notice  of  wliat  he  said. 
•  He  says  he  knows  Baiiter,  that  on  the  ninth 
of  May  he  had  a  material  conversation  with 
Baxter  at  iiiliter*s  house  ;  he  says  Baxter 
dated  that  he  had  been  #ith  Mr.  Joyce,  who 
was  seeretaiy  to  e^rl Staajiope;  tiat Baxter, 
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Bennet,  and  Hillier  were  at  HiHief^,  anfl  somw 
other  persons  at  a  part  of  this  conveaation  9 
Baxter  said  there  was  no  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended for  Stone,  that  is  tro  person  appre- 
hended for  high  treason,  for  he  bad  too  mucit 
firmness  to  fet  them  get  any  thins  dut  of 
him:  he  said  that  the  Onnmittee  of  Corres-t 
pondence  and  Co-operation  were  preparing 
an  adcbess  to  the  army,  vrith  some  strong  re- 
solutions, and  he  said  that  prudent  and  deter* 
mined  men  were  wanted  to  propagate  the 
opinions  contained  in  those  resolutions;  hs 
said  that  one  Moore  had  been  particulatiy 
active  and  successful  in  getting  over  ^e 
army ;  that  thev  had  most  to  fear  from  ma 
younc  recruits,  they  had  succeeded  best  vnth 
the  old  soMiers;  tliat  if  one-third  of  the  arm  j 
were  got  over,  the  others  would  not  do  much. 
Then  the  fact  was  mentioned  of  Baxter's  faav* 
ing  an  interview  with  some  officers;  that 
Baxter  said  one  of  the  officers  said  to  hio^ 
why  do  not  you  blow  them  all  tip  toother. 

He  says,  that  Baxter  asked  him  ithe  knew 
who  woukl  buy  a  pike,  the  vritness  said,  he 
should  have  no  oi>jection  to  purchase  one, 
but  it  would  be  of  no  service  unless  he  knew 
how  to  use  it;  he  says,  Baiter  said,  if  he 
would  go  the  Thursday  or  Friday  following^ 
to  the  Parrot  in  Green  Arbour  Court,  in  the 
Old  Bailey,  and  ask  for  one  Edwards,  he 
would  be  called  out  to  him,  that  he  was  to 
tell  Edwards  that  Baxter  had  sent  him,  then 
he  was  to  have  a  pike,  and  that  he  would  be 
introduced  to  others  with  whom  he  might 
learn  the  use  of  them,  that  Edwards  was  a 
very  clever  fellow,  and  could  teach  him,  that 
pikes  were  much  cheaper  than  muskets,  that 
muskets  could  not  be  supplied  on  account  of 
their  expense  —  and  that  people  might  do 
mischief  if  they  did  not  know  how  to  me 
them. 

The  witness  says,  he  observed  they  might 
have  a  parliamentarv  reform  vrithout  commg 
to  blows,  upon  which  Baxter  said ;  '*  Is  tiiere 
a  man  in  the  society,  that  believes  a  parlia- 
mentary reform  is  all  we  want  f  No,  not  one" 
— he  said  that  msny  men  of  property  had  U^ 
therto  kept  back  on  account  of  the  sangninary 
conduct  of  the  French,  but  that'  they  were 
now  Willing  to  come  forward,  as  they  were 
convinced  a  revolution  might  be  effected  in  a 
few  hours — that  he,  Baxter,  did  not  wt^  the 
king  or  any  of  his  family  to  lose  their  own 
lives,  he  thought  they  might  eo  to  Hanover, 
but  that  it  ramt  be  expected  mat  some  blooA 
must  be  shed,  for  some  particular  persons  had 
offered  such  insults  to  tne  people  that  hutm(e 
nature  could  not  overlook. 

lie  says  the  conversation  afterwards  tMied 
upon  Thelwall's  having  been  nidicted,  in 
which  there  was  nothing  very  m8leriri.-:-4e 
said  he  attended  most  to  Baxter's  eoktvem- 
tion.  because  he  was  tnfortned  he  was  bnbof 
the  Committee  of  Correspondence  and  (3o* 
operation.  Baxter  said  many  thousand  pUcev 
were  making  at  Sheffield,  th^the  faeada  were 
only  (o'come  from  theocei  and  that  tbty  weie 
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to  be  ttockelul  tswn,;  he  reeomme&ded  that 
nothing  of  that  should  be  mentioned  at  any 
of  the  divisions  till  the  new  constiUition 
should  be  adopted^  for  there  were  spies  in  the 
^ocie^ ;  that  it  would  be  adviseable  to  let  the 
French  prisoners  out,  if  the  emigrants  resisted> 
that  the  emigrants  should  share  the  fate  of 
the  Swiss  at  Paris.  He  mentioned  the  named 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Oundas,  Mr*  tteeves^  and 
other  persons  who  had  ofiered  such  insults 
Id  the  people  that  human  nature  could  not 
overlook.  - 

He  says,  in  going  home  wita  Baxter,  he 
understood  troni  conversation  he  had  with 
him,  that  the  address  to  the  army,  was  lo  set 
the  troops  and  the  emigrants,  to  be  embodied, 
^i  variance,  and  they  were  to  say  to  the  aimy, 
^hat  they  had  sworn  to  fight  for  the  king  and 
country,  and  if  they  were  at  variance,  they 
might  choose  which  side  they  pleased;  that  it 
would  be  proper  to  enlarge  upon  iUe  seventy 
of  their  usage»  and  the  smallness  of  their  pay, 
but  they  must  first  sound  their  principles,  and 
if  they  found  the  soldiere  were  Anstocrats, 
then  they  must  not  go  on.  He  says  that  with 
respect  t(»  all  these  circumstances,  he  com* 
piunicated  them  from  time  to  time  to  Mr. 
Wickham,  that  he  gave  him  intelligence  of 
what  passed. 

On  liis  cruss-esamination,  he  is  asked  what 
Vtuation  he  was  in,  he  said  he  kept  a  broker's 
shop—  he  is  asked  if  he  did  not  deal  in  king's 
storeSt  he  said  he  did  say  to  a  man  to  whom 
be  Was  unwilling  to  give  his  name,  that  he 
dealt  in  naval  sturea,  thinking  that  would 
put  the  man  off  from  any  farther  inquiry— he 
says  that  he  is  em|)loyed  by  a  magistrate,  in 
Worship-street,  which  occasioned  him  to  say 
that — he  denies  that  he  lived  by  smuggling, 
and  cheating  the  king  in.  his  stores. 

He  was  asked  if  he  ever  went  by  the  name 
of  DougUs;  he  says  he  did  for  six  years, 
while  he  carried  on  the  business  of  a  hair- 
dresser, which  is  ten  years  since,  in  Petty 
France,  at  No.  3.  Ue  says  his  father 
bad  a  shop  of  business  in  the  city,  that  he 
vished  to  go  out  for  improvement,  and  did 
not  like  to  appear  as  a  joumQrman,  when  his 
fii\her  kept  lour  or  five  men  in  his  own 
hoise ;  that  his  taking  the  name  of  Douglas^ 
was  a  mere  accidental  circumstance. 

H?  was  asked  if  he  knows  a  Mr.  Lincoln, 
whotollects  rents  for  Mr.  Macnamara;  he  says 
1m  do»,  and  that  he  borrowed  from  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, V)ur  or  Ave  years  ago,  ten  pound,  or 
ten  guDcas,  and  gave  him  a  note  for  it,  in 
the  nane  of  Douglas,  while  he  bore  that 
name,  vhich  has  been  since  paid.  Ue  says 
Mr.  Matnamara  came  to  him  to  the  opfiee- 
house,  where  he  and  the  other  witnesses 
were ;  thit  he  behaved  so  ill  to  him,  that  he 
was  much  'lurried,  and  did  not  know  what  he 
said ;  that  At.  Macnamara  came  to  the  coffee- 
bouse  to  hin,  and  said  that  the  note  would 
appear  agaimt  him  if  it  was  not  paid. 

He  was  asked  whether  he  had  not  by  in- 
iunmatory  eipreisions^  excited  these  people 
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!•  say  the  things  whkh  he  had  statad^he 
says  that  he  may  have  appeared  to  have  ap* 
proved  of  what  was  doing,  but  he  never  did 
approve  of  it  —  partiaularly  that  he  never 
said,  **  why  don't  the  society  learn  the  use  of 
arms.'* 

He  is  then  asked  as  to  a  Mrs.  Coleman^ 
who  had  lived  with  him,  and  died  in  his 
house;  he  says  he  made  her  will,  and  that 
no  part  of  her  property  was  left  to  her  relatione 
— he  i$  asked  if  a  brother  of  a  former  husband 
had  not  made  some  charge  against  him — he 
says  he  never  heard  any  comphunt,  or  anv 
clmrge  against  his  conduct  respecting  the  wil^ 
but  that  a  brother  had  come  up  to  maioe  a 
claim.  Ue  is  asked  if  he  knows  one  Cot,  a 
cheesemonger— he  says  he  has  dealt  with  hiin» 
and  he  did  not  use  him  very  well,  but  nothing 
turns  upon  tliat,  for  he  is  not  called. 

Then  there  was  a  print  produced,  which 
was  found  upon  Roussel,  it  is  an  ei^paviog 
of  the  manual  exercise  of  soldiers,  with  cape 
upon  their  heads,  intended  to  be  painted  red 
— you  understand  that  it  is  the  caf  of  libeitjr 
now  worn  in  France,  and  is  a  sort  of  dpial, 
by  which  men  who  entertain  these  opinions 
may  be  known. 

Gentlemen,  I  stated  to  you  before,  thai  thb 
witness  has  given  very  important  evidence^ 
tending  to  show  the  determined  purpose  of 
this  Convention  to  use  force  against  the  khtt« 
his  family,  and  the  government — If  Aia  man^ 
evidence  can  be  depended  upon,  he  certainly 
states  Baxter  to  use  very  strong  language,  lo 
indiscreet,  that  one  could  hardly  haveihobght 
that  a  man  would  have  ventured  to  nse<*HMid 
on  the  other  hand,  the  obeervation  made 
upon  this,  is  certainly  fonnded,  that  this  man 
is  not  contradicted  with  reeaitl  to  thetesti. 
mony  that  he  gives,  and  that  all  they  vely 
upon  to  shake  his  credit,  is  what  turns  cnt 
upon  his  cross- examinatton---the  account  he 
gives  of  himself,  of  his  having  told  a  man 
that  he  dealt  in  naval  stores,  for  a  vile  par* 
pose— bavins  borne  the  name  of  Doughs— 
having  actetrabout  in  that  sort  of  way,  and 
going  there  for  the  purpose  of  ci^nng  infw- 
mation  to  government.  Gentlemen,  it  is 
your  province  to  jndge  what  degree  of  cre<tit 
you  think  fit  to  give  to  this  man's  evidence. 

The  next  witness,  is  John  Groves— 4ye  ifi 
another  man,  whose  credit  is  more  diwctly 
impeached  than  GosUnj^a  has  been,  wKo 
also  speaks  materially,  ifnis  evidence  is  true. 
He  says  he  was  at  the  Globe  tavern,  on  the 
twentieth  of  January,  1704;  he  became  a 
member  early  in  the  month  of  Februanr,  he 
was  desired  to  become  a  member,  in  order  to 
make  a  discovery ;  he  says  there  was  a  ver^ 
laree  assembly,  he  believes  Mr.  Martin  was 
caiSed  to  the  chisir,  who  read  an  address,  and 
Mr.  Richter  read  it  cfver  again;  lie  does  not 
recollect  any  particular  toast  wfaadh  was  drank, 
but  a  great  many  were  read;  and  by  a  paper 
that  Mfas  printed,  he  should  be  able  to  itmsh 
his  memo^--he  aava  in  general,  the  convec' 
satioD  was  fumemi^um^  ladinnmil  par- 
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liaments— thftt  their  object  was  to  enlighten 
men's  minds,  to  embrace  opportunities  of 
instniction,  to  learn  the  naUiial  freedom  of 
all  mankind,  that  he  heard  nothing  about 


He  says,  he  was  present  at  ThelwalPs  lee- 
tm« ;  that  it  was  a  general  abuse  of  the  ad- 
minislration,  and  the  branches  of  the  legisla- 
ture :  he  spoke  of  the  king  in  terms  of  con- 
tempt; he  used  the  wora  Solomon,  ironi- 
cally; he  said,  that  the  House  of  Lords  was 
an  aristocratic  branch,  which  swallowed  up 
almost  all  other  functions  of  the  government; 
that  he  recommended  a  convention,  in  order 
tp  procure  annual  parliaments  and  universal 
sumaec;  and  that  he  recommended  a  new 
modelling  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

He  says,  he  was  at  Chalk-iarm;  Hardy 
was  there ;  that  Lovett  was  in  the  chair ;  that 
there  were  printed  papers  dispersed;  there 
was  a  letter  irom  the  uorrespondins  Society 
to  the  Friends  of  the  People,  eamestnr  solicit- 
ing the  concurrence  and  assistance  of  that  so- 
ciety, in  assembling  a  convention  of  the 
^ends  of  freedom,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ins,  in  a  legal  and  constitutional  method,  a 
iuu  and  effectual  representation ;  he  says,  the 
answer  was  read  from  the  Friends  of  the  Peo- 
ple to  the  Corresponding  Society,  dated  April 
the  eleventh,  1704,  ana  then  their  letter;  a 
number  of  resolutions  were  put,  and  two  hun- 
dred thousand  copies  ordered  to  be  published. 

Groves  says,  he  went  to  a  house  in  Store- 
etrqety  Tottenham  Court  Road,  where  the 
meeting  was  to  be  held ;  he  went  part  of  the 
way  with  Thelwall ;  he  says  there  was  a  writ- 
ten paper  upon  the  door  of  the  house,  in 
Store- street,  stating  that  the  meeting  was  to 
be  held  at  Chalk-farm ;  he  says,  Lovett  was 
in  the  chair;  the  principal  persons  who  spoke 
And  acted  at  that  meeting,  were  Lovett,  Rich- 
ter,  Thelwall,  and  Hodgson ;  that  Thelwall 
msiide  two  or  three  speeches;  he  says,  there 
was  a  clamour  went  round  that  there  were 
spies  and  informers  there;  Mr.  ThelwnUl 
aaid,  he  was  for  admitting  all  spies  and  in- 
formers there,  because  the  number  of  the 
members  of  the  London  Corresponding  So- 
ciety could  be  no  agreeable  news  to  the  mt* 
nbler ;  he  says  Ricnter  read  the  resolutions ; 
that  Richter  stopt  reading  to  make  some  ob- 
•ervation  of  bis  own;  upon  which  Hardy 
said  **  read,  sir,  without  comment  ;*'  this  was 
when  Richter  was  reading  the  address. 

The  witness  says,  he  returned  to  the  divi- 
sion room,  in  Compton-street ;  that  Thelwall 
was  in  the  chair ;  that  Thelwall,  taking  a  pot 
of  porter  io  his  hand,  he  blew  off  the  head  of 
the  porter,  and  said,  this  is  the  way  I  would 
liave  all  kings  served,  or  this  is  the  way  I 
would  serve  aU  kings.  Being  asked,  if  anv 
particular  toast  was  given,  he  says  that  Thel- 
wall gave— The  lantern,  or  lamp-iron  at  the 
end  of  Pu-liament-street;  he  called  for  some 
one  to  cover  it;  to  ^ve  another  toast  I  sup- 
pose ;  and  somebody  cried  out,— The  trea- 
aury-beiich;  be  thinia  thece  was  no  visitor 


there,  at  this  time ;  he  says,  that  Green  was 
a  member,  and  that  he  had  a  private  conver- 
sation with  him  in  the  coffee-room ;  that  he 
talked  of  annual  pariiaments  and  universal 
suflSrage ;  but  he  said,  these  were  only  to  be 
considered  as  ladders  to  obtain  their  ends. 

He  says,  there  was  a  kind  of  shed  atChalk- 
fium,  in  which  they  were  eating  bread  ami 
cheese,  and  drinkmg  porter;  that  several 
people  there  pulled  out  a  cutting  instrument, 
corresponding  with  each  other;  a  sort  q€ 
French  knife,  which  when  the  clasp  Was 
opened,  it  prevented  its  joint  working,  sotitet 
it  was  fixed  straight  forward ;  that  Pearce  had 
one;  somebody  said,  they  were  bread  and 
cheese  knives;  upon  that  observation  there 
was  a  smile;  he  says,  he  looked  upon  thesi 
as  harmless  instruments,  certainly;  he  asked, 
where  they  were  to  be  had;  they  said  he 
might  have  some  of  Green ;  he  asked,  where 
Green  was  to  be  found ;  they  said,  he  was  s 
perfumer  and  hair-dresser,  m  Orange-street, 
Lekester- fields. 

He  says  he  went  to  Green's  for  one  of  these 
knives;  Green  said,  he  had  sold  between  twe 
and  three  hundred ;  that  Green  told  him  to 
speak  very  low ;  the  parlour  door  was  open, 
which  was  adjoining  the  shop,  and  be  smiled, 
and  said,  for  my  wife  is  a  damned  aristocrat ; 
that  he  attended  the  meetings  renilarly ;  that 
Pearce,  when  they  were  at  Chalk-farm,  said, 
if  you  strike  witn  them,  speaking  of  these 
knives,  they  will  not  fiy  back,  or  words  to 
that  purpose ;  he  says  a  man,  from  Sheffield, 
found  fault  with  the  construction  of  these 
knives ;  he  said  they  might  be  made  better ; 
that  they  were  not  equal  to  those  at  Sheffield* 

He  says,  he  was  at  a  meeting;,  when  a  sub- 
scription was  proposed  for  Dr.  Hodgson, 
which  apolication  was  rejected,  on  the  ground 
of  the  violence  of  his  conduct ;  and  there  was 
another  reason,  if  the  witness's  memory  was 
right,  that  he  was  not  considered  as  a  mem- 
ber ;  he  said  he  was  present  at  the  Crown 
and  Anchor  tavern,  upon  the  second  of 
May ;  that  there  was  a  division  meeting  in 
February,  when  an  address  from  Stockport 
was  read ;  that  was  division  number  two  and 
number  three,  in  Compton-street ;  this  beise 
so  late  as  the  fifth  of  January,  1794,  it  will 
be  proper  to  read  that  paper. 

[See  p.  745.] 

Gentlemen,  the  whole  of  the  paper,  iopoint 
of  general  infiammation,  is  very  bad;  out  it 
is  uie  last  passage  which  is  materiallf  con- 
nected with  the  present  case,  and  the  date  is 
material,  the  fifth  of  January  1794. 

John  Groves  went  on  to  say,  that  t]be  priso- 
ner came  to  his  house,  in  Crown- court,  Co* 
vent-garden,  and  brought  him  a  ticUt  for  the 
dinner,  on  the  second  of  May,  at  the  Crown 
and  Anchor ;  he  said  he  paid  notbhg  for  it ;  it 
was  the  annual  dinner  of  the  C«astiuitional 
Society,  and  there  was  a  certaic  number  of 
the  Corresponding  Society  invited,  about 
tw^n^  in  all;  he  said  there  wss  spme  .news 
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came,  while  they  were  there,  of  some  public 
event ;  he  understood  it  was  very  bad  news ; 
that  it  seemed  to  give  universal  satisfaction ; 
that  there  was  a  song,  called  "The  Free 
Constitution/'  delivered  out  before  dinner, 
and  there  was  a  paper  on  each  plate,  but  he 
does  not  recollect  what  it  was ;  he  believes 
Mr.  Wharton  was  in  the  chair;  that  Mr. 
Home  Tooke  was  there,  and  the  phsonex 
llarply,  was  there ;  that  when  the  company 
came  into  the  room,  the  French  nopular  tunes 
were  stmck  up,  and  encored,  and  tney  played 
almost  the  whole  of  the  dinner,  the  Marsel- 
lois  march,  Ca  ira,  and  the  Carmagnol,  and 
that  it  was  a  continual  scene  of  clapping. 

He  says,  that  after  dinner  Mr.  Home  Tooke 
addressed  himself  to  the  company;  he  pre- 
faced hb  address  by  an  observation,  that  he 
supposed  one  out  of  fifty,  in  the  room,  might 
be  considered  as  a  government  spv,  and  to 
them  in  particular  he  wished  to  address  him- 
self; ana  the  witness  says,  in  consequence  of 
his  addressing  himself  to  government  spies, 
he  did  attencT  to  what  he  said ;   he  begged 
the  company  to  take  notice,  that  he  vras  not 
inebriated,  for,  having  something  to  say  to  the 
company,  he-4ook  card  to  refrain  from  his 
elass ;  and  for  fear  of  being  mistaken,  and 
being  taken  to  be  in  a  state  of  intoxication, 
he  begged  every  body  present  to  take  particu- 
lar notice  of  what  he  said ;  he  called  the  par- 
Hament  a  scoundrel  sink  of  corruption;  and 
the  opposition  he  called  a  scoundrel  sink  of 
opposition ;  that  a  junction  betwen  these  two 
scoundrel  parties  was  formed,  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  the  rights  and  liberties  or  the  coun- 
try.   He  spoke  about  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
hereditary  nobility ;    he  asked  if  that  skip- 
jack, naming  a  particular  lord,  could  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  hereditary  nobility ;  he 
said  the  same  of  the  House  of  Lords  as  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  said  the  junto  be- 
tween the  two  parties  was  in  order  to  amuse 
or  abuse  that  poor  man,  the  king ;  he  said,  that 
the  junction  of   parties   in   the    House  of 
Commons,  was  in  order  to  abuse  and  deceive 
the  people  of  this  country.     He  says,  Mr. 
Tooke's  speech  was  received  with  great  ap- 
plause ;  that  there  was  a  song  sung,  to  the 
tune  of  God  save  the  kins,"  but  not  those 
words :  he  says,  that  Mr.  Home  Tooke  sung 
an  additional  verse  of  the  song;  he  had  for- 
got what  that  was. 

Upon  his  cross-examination,  he  says  he 
follows  the  business  of  a  conveyancer,  and 
has  done  so  two  and  twenty  years ;  he  is  not 
an  attorney;  he  was  asked,  whether  he  was 
a  solicitor ;  he  said  he  did  not  understand 
what  was  meant  by  the  question ;  at  last  he 
admitted,  that  he  was  a  solicitor,  in  this 
place;  a  solicitor  for  prosecutions  and  pri- 
soners ;  he  said,  when  Tbelwall  and  he  conr 
versed,  that Thelwall  rather  fixed  bidiself  upon 
him,  than  he  upon  Thelwall;  he  said  there 
were  a  number  of  very  respectable  eentlemen, 
at  the  Crown  and  Anchor ;  tliat  Mr.  Tooke 
spoke  highly  of  the  hereditary  nobility  of  the 


country ;  he  said,  they  had  lost  their  weight 
in  the  state,  by  the  introduction  of  the  new 
nobiUty,  who  had  been  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Lords,  by  means  of  their  conduct  ia 
the  House  of  Commons ;  he  said  he  spoke 
highly  of  the  office  of  the  king,  in  the  constir 
tution ;  he  said,  that  the  new  made  peers,  or 
those  lately  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Lords,  either  had  combined,  or  were  com- 
bining, for  the  purpose  of  amusing  thai  poor 
man,  the  king;  that  the  king  had  lost  hie 
true  weight  in  the  constitution,  by  means  of 
this  corruption ;  he  says  the  object  of  all  his 
conversation  was,  that  improper  people  were 
brought  into  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
that  thereby  the  evil  complained  of  arose. 

They  then  read  a  song,  which  was  found 
at  Hardy's  house,  in -a  letter  addressed  to 
Hardy,  without  date ;  that  song  must  be  read. 

[See  p.  761.] 

Gentlemen,  I  would  observe  to  you,  upon 
this  song,  what  perhaps  may  occur  upon  sooie 
other  parts  of  the  evidence.  It  was  fiiirly  Q\y- 
served,  on  Uie  part  of  the  prisoner,  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  this  seit 
of  loose  paper,  found  at  his  house,  in  the  p' 
tuation  he  was  in,  as  secretary  to  this  popular 
society,  to  whom,  therefore,  all  sorts  ot  tning^ 
would  of  course  be  addressed,  which,  perhaps, 
it  would  be  prudent  to  destroy ;  but  every  man 
is  not,  in  that  respect,  Quite  prudent ;  that 
there  is  a  vast  difference  oetween  this  sort  of 
thing,  and  a  paper  which  liad  been  commu- 
nicated, and  acted  upon,  and  made  thereby 
the  act  of  the  party  hnnself,  by  his  own  con- 
duct upon  it ;  the  evidence  could  not  be  re- 
jected, because  the  keeping  such  papers  is 
some  reproach  to  a  pmdent  man,  and  affords 
some  evidence  of  the  improper  connexions  he 
forms,  in  consequence  ot  which  all  these  sort 
of  licentious  things  come  to  him. 

The  next  witness  is  John  Thompson,  who 
proved  the  finding  a  pike  at  Hillier's. 

William  Camage  is  then  iexamined  again ; 
he  says,  that  he  saw  Margaret  in  the  Tolbooth, 
at  Edinburgh ;  that  he  had  a  spring  knife 
upon  his  table ;  that  it  was  hard  to  shut,  and 
by  his;clesciiption,  something  like  these  She^ 
field  knives;  he  says  he  never  saw  one  at 
Sheffield  ^  that  this  knife  lav  publicly  for  him 
to  get  his  dinner  with;  there  were  six  or 
seven  people  present ;  and  it  was  showed  te 
him  as  a  curious  knife. 

George  Lynam  says  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Corresponding  Society,  in  October, 
1799,  of  the  division  number  twelve,  at  the 
sign  of  the  Mansion  House,  opposite  to  the 
Mansion  House;  he  says  be  received  the 
rules  of  the  society,  and  the  address  of  the 
society,  in  March,  1799;  having  received 
these  papers  he  intimated  to  the  master  of 
the  house,  that  he  thought  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous for  him  to  permit  the  division  to  come 
to  his  house ;  that  he,  therefore,  declined  to 
let  them  come  to  his  house;  he  says  the  .di- 
vision adjourned  to .  the  Crown  in  Newgate 
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fttfeet,  and  he  wss  accepted  as  a  member  of 
this  society,  upon  the  twenty-ninth  of  Octo- 
ber ;  he  says  ne  was  at  the  Unicorn,  Covent- 
garden,  at  the  divittion  number  two;  that  I 
take  to  be  Hardy's  division;  tiMt  there  was 
a  large  meeting;  the  room  was  full ;  there 
might  be  seventy  or  eighty  people  there; 
Haray  appeared  as  secrettuy ;  he  says  Paine's 
Address  to  the  French  nation,  was  voted  to 
be  jpublished,  and  delivered  out  to  all  the  di- 
visions; that  a  paper  called  the  Rights  and 
duties  of  Man,  was  to  be  continued  weekly ; 
that  the  delegates  had  received  addressee, 
approving  of  the  society's  address  to  the  Nbf- 
tional  Convention ;  that  the  delesate  of  the 
division  reports  to  the  division  what  is  done 
af  the  committee  of  delegates. 

It  will  be  proper  here  just  to  observe  how 
thai  stands.— By  the  constitution  of  this  so- 
ck^ it  is  divided  into  a  great  number  of  sub- 
divnionsy  as  many  as  they  have  opportunity 
to  make,  consisting  of  not  less  tnan  thh-ty 
members  in  a  sub-division ;  each  of  these  di- 
visions choose  a  delegate  to  represent  them  in 
a  ^neral  committee  of  these  delegates; 
which  ^neral  committee  of  delegates  act  for 
the  soaety  at  large ;  and  all  such  matters  as 
are  thouj^ht  proper  to  be  communicated  to 
the  divisions,  are  brought  back  to  each  divi- 
sion by  the  delegate  of  that  division,  and 
communicated  there.— That  b  the  way  in 
which  this  machine  b  framed  and  carried  on. 

The  witness  says,  upon  the  thirty-first  of 
October  he  was  at    tne    division,  number 
twdve,  at  the  Crown  in  Newgate-street,  when 
the  Address  to  the  French  Convention  was 
read,  it  having  been  brought  forward  before 
at  a  committee  of  dele^tes.    On  the  second 
of  November,  at  the  Rainbow,  in  Fleet  street, 
there   was  a  meeting  of  division,  number 
eleven.    There  was  a  report  that  the  society 
at  Stockport  had  written  to  Sheffield,  that 
they  approved   of   the  difierent  meetings. 
There  was  a  letter,  which  was  a  pretty  long 
one,  in  which  it  was  said,  that  it  would  be  a 
cood  thing  to  send,  as  he  understood  it,  the 
London  delegates  down  to  teach  the  farmers 
politics;  this  letter  was  by  the  editors  of  the 
Sheffield  paper,  mtituled  the  Patriot,  and  this 
was  written  to  the  delegates;  this  is  after- 
wards produced,  and  it  corresponds  with  the 
mtness*s  note;  it  is  much  fuller  than  his 
note,  but  as  far  as  his  note  does  go,  it  corres- 
ponds pretty  much  to  the  paper;  only  instead 
of  sending  delegates  from  London  to  teach 
the  farmers  politics,  the  proposition  was,  that 
the  societies  should  send  delegates  from  their 
respective  societies  into  the  country  in  order 
to '  enlighten  the  minds  of  the  people. — He 
says,  there  were  six  honorary  members  of 
the  London  Corresponding  Society  admitted 
to  Ihe  society  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor. 

A  certificate  of  Hardy's  election  to  be  a  de- 
legate was  then  produced;  it  was  a  paper 
found  in  his  possession. 

Lynam  then  went  on  with  his  evidence : — 
M  says,  he  was  at  a  meeting  opon  the  twdfUi 
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of  November,  at  the  Unieora,  of  dbisioti 
HEumbertwo;  there  were  v^ryloud  phnidita 
at  the  reading  a  letter  from  Banow  to  the  cob* 
vention  of  Fraoce^(he  says,  it  was  ettber 
Barr^re  or  Barlow ;  he  seems  to  give  but  • 
blundering  account  of  that,  it  certainly  waa 
quite  another  sort  of  thing).— lie  says,  tbe 
number  of  the  society  in  London  was  stated 
to  be  six  thousand ;  it  was  observed,  that  the 
divisions  in  Spitalfields  were  iocreaising,  and 
soon  would  be  equal  to  all  the  other  diviaioas 
of  the  society. — ^There  was   a   letter  from 
major  Johnson,  from  EdinkHirgh,  disapprov- 
ing of  the  address  to  the  Convention^  so  soon 
—he  says,  that  the  address  which  they  had 
ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  National  Convention 
in  France,  had  been  ordered  to  be  publbhed 
in  France,  and  »ent  to  the  eighty  three  de- 
partments in  France.— The  society  at  Shei^ 
field  had  sent  up  their  address  to  the  com- 
mittee of  delegates,  who  had  forwarded  it  to 
the  National  Convention  of  France.     The 
next  meeting  was  on  the  twenty-first  of  No- 
vember, of  the  division  number  twelve,  at  the 
Crown,  in  Newgate-street ;  there  was  a  talk 
of  a  congress  to  be  held  in  Scotland. — A 
charge,  which  had    been  delivered  by  flftr. 
Justice  Ashburst  to  the  grand  jury,  was  read. 
^It  was  reported  that  the  society  at  Nor- 
wich wanted  to  know  if  they  meant  to  coaae 
into  the  duke  of  Riehmond*s  plan,  or  to  rip 
up  monarchy ;   Ihey  suspected  this  was  to 
draw  them  into  some  unguarded  expressions, 
and  declined  answering. 

Gentlemen,  you  recollect,  that  letter  was 
read,  and  that  when  they  did  answer  it,  the 
answer  was  more  guarded  than  some  of  the 
letters  of  the  society ;  it  was  such  an  answer 
as  might  naturally  lead  one  to  think  that 
there  was  some  suspicion ;  it  is  a  curious  cir- 
cumstance, that  in  the  notes  of  tlib  man,  who 
attended  the  divisions  regularly,  and  toc^ 
notes  as  being  a  delegate,  it  should  be  noted 
that  they  suspected  tl^t  letter  ^rom  Norwich 
did  not  come  from  a  friend,  and  that  it  was 
meant  to  draw  them  into  s<»me  scrape. 

He  then  speaks  of  the  branching  off  of  » 
new  division,  number  twenty-three,  from 
number  twelve ;  and  this  new  division  met 
at  tlie  Ship,  in  Moorfields,  on  the  twenty-se- 
venth of  November — he  says,  he  was  cliosen 
a  delegate  of  this  new  division  he  %ras  recom- 
mended bjr  his  division ;  and  it  was  proposed 
at  that  time  that  the  public  should  he  intomw 
ed  that  they  were  not  levellers,  and  that  they 
wished  to  avoid  all  riots  and  all  resistance  ; 
that  this  arose  from  the  magistrates  having 
interfered  with  their  meeting — that  the  con- 
versation was,  that  the  first  characters  at 
Edinburgh  belonged  to  the  caii*>e,  had  formed  . 
themselves  into  a  society,  and  called  them-  ' 
selves  a  Convention  of  delegates. 

Upi>n  the  twenty-ninth  of  November,  be 
says,  he  attended  a  meeting  of  delegates  at 
the  Sun,  in  Windmill-street;  there  weie 
twenty-two  delegates  present. — His  notes  ar^^ 
that  division  eleven  bad  received  twenty  ^ntih 
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Ion,  from  laltiigtoii ;  that  a  socie^  was  in- 
tended to  be  formed  there.  The  sub-commit- 
tee broueht  forward  their  answer  to  the  Crown 
and  Anchor  Society,  which  was  referred  back, 
and  another  answer  was  offered*  drawn  by  a 
gratleman  of  the  name  of  Vaughan,  counsel- 
lor Vaughan,  who  was  a  visitor  then  from  the 
Constitutional  Society,  and  this  was  approved 
with  some  alterations ;  the  words  **  dying  in 
the  cause''  were  struck  out ;  it  was  directed 
to  be  put  in  the  Sunday's  paper )  and  that 
five  hundred  bills  should  be  pasted  up»  that 
they  were  not  levellers — and  if  their  funds 
were  low,  Mr.  Vaughan  said,  the  Constitu- 
tk>nal  Society  would  print  for  them.— They 
understood  that  enemies' were  Kitting  into  the 
society ;  that  ive  divisions  had  been  scouted, 
as  he  called  it  (that  is,  driven  from  the  places 
where  they  met) — that  Margarot  proposed  to 
write  to  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  attorney-general^ 
thai  if  their  meetings  were  illegal,  he  would 
be  ready  to  surrender  himself,  but  this  was 
over-ruled ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  support  all 
prosecuted  members : — he  said,  he  wrote  this 
minute  at  the  time. 

He  was  then  shown  a  note,  which  he  says, 
lie  received  from  Uardy ;  it  is  in  these  words 
-^addressed,  Mr.  Lynam,  No.  31,  Wal- 
brooke;  dated  December  the  4tb,  1792)— 
**  Citizen  Lynam ;  you  are  requested  to  meet 
the  Special  Committee  this  evening,  at  seven 
o'clock,  at  the  Nag's  Head,  Orange  Street, 
Leicester  Fields.    I  arn,  your  fellow  citizen, 

**  Thomas  Hardy." 

**  Please  to  inform  any  of  the  delegates 
near  you,  that  you  know,  but  no  one  else.^' 

This  is  a  circumstance,  in  some  degree,  con- 
£rmatory  of  Ly nam's  general  evidence. — He 
says,  he  went,  but  he  has  no  memorandum  of 
any  thing  that  passed. — On  the  eleventh  of  De- 
cember he  was  at  the  division,  number  twenty- 
three  ;  it  was  reported  there,  that  the  London 
Corresponding  Societies'  rules  had  been  intro- 
duced among  the  soldiers. — It  wasreported  that 
the  Irish  hsS  been  scouted  as  we  had  been,  and 
.  that  the  V  had  applied  to  the  council,  who  had 
declared  their  meetings  to  be  legal ;  that  he 
understood  by  that,  the  privy  council. — He 
says,  their  funds  were  low,  and  the  divisions 
were  recommended  to  subscribe  to  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Address;  three  of  this  division 
offered  to  stick  the  Address  up  about  the  town. 
—It  was  reported,  that  Baxter,  who  was  a  de- 
legate of  the  division,  number  sixteen,  was  at 
the  meeting  at  Shoreditch  church,  and  that 
be  opposed  that  meeting,  and  that  he  was  laid 
hold  of;  and  in  consequence  of  that,  seeing 
that  he  could  not  resist,  he  threw  some  of  the 
Societies'  Addresses  among  the  people  assem- 
blcfl  there ;  and  he  compTained  he  was  very 
ill-used,  his  coat  torn,  and  he  was  struck  se- 
veral times  in  the  church-yard;  he  said,  it 
was  a  meeting  to  support  the  constitution. 
'  Upon  the  thirteentn  of  December  the  dele- 
legates  met  in  Round-court,  in  the  Strand; 
eighteen  persona  were  present;  Hardy  wag 
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one.— It  was  reported,  that  the  magistrates 
were  afier  Littlejohn.—One  Field  was  chosen 
assistant  secretary. — ^There  was  a  motion  from 
the  division,  number  four,  that  a  letter  should 
be  wrote  to  the  Common  Council.  He  says, 
that  Rideway  was  to  publish  Margarof  s  letter 
to  Mr.  Secretary  Dundas:  the  project  was* 
that  this  letter  was  to  be  written  and  carried 
to  the  post  office  by  Margarot  and  two  others. 
—The  letter  was  dated  the  fourth  of  Decem- 
ber, 1792;  and  that  they  might  be  sure  it  was 
sent,  they  took  a  receipt  from  the  post  office. 
The  letter  to  Mr.  Secretary  Dundas  was  read, 
recommending  a  reform,  and  to  protect  them 
from  all  interruption.— That  letter  must  be 
read. 

[See  p.  771.] 

Lynam  says,  his  note  goes  on  to  state — 
That  divbion,  number  one,  recommends  that 
it  be  represented  to  the  public,  that  confusion 
may  be  expected,  but  that  if  riots  ensue,  our 
societies  will  aid  the  magistrates,  and  that 
copies  shall  be  sent  to  the  magistrates ;  but 
take  care  that  we  say,  that  no  disposition  ap- 
pears of  committing  any  riot,  and  that  we  will 
persevere  in  a  parliamentary  reform ;  but  if 
prosecuted  persons  were  not  found  to  be  rash 
m  words  or  violence,  that  it  is  proper  for  the 
society  to  protect  them — he  says,  I  do  not 
know  whether  any  thing  was  done  upon  that; 
there  were  many  things  agitated  in  the  com- 
mittee.— ^The  delegates  of  the  division,  num- 
ber two,  Hardy's  division,  proposed  to  bring 
forward  new-shaped  cards  of  admission. — A 
letter  from  Norwich,  signed  Cozens,  was  read, 
mentioning  meetings  being  held  there,  as 
well  as  in  other  places,  to  support  the  go- 
vernment; and  asked  whether  the  Loncton 
Society  had  signed  to  support  government*-* 
Margarot  proposed,  that  should  not  be  com- 
municated to  the  divisions :  what  the  reason 
for  <hat  was,  is  not  clear.  There  was  a  letter, 
dated  the  fifteenth,  from  Paisley,  expressing 
their  willingness  to  correspond  with  us,  ana 
mentioning  twelve  societies  formed  in  August 
for  a  parliamentary  reform.  There  was  a  let- 
ter from  Edinburgh,  of  the  eleventh  of  De- 
cember, to  call  a  convention  of  all  Scotland, 
to  be  of  the  same  opinion,  and  the  title  of  the 
Society  was — **  The  Friends  of  the  People" — 
Archibald  East  Hodge,  president;  William 
Read,  secretary. 

He  says,  that  division,  number  thirty-three, 
met  at  Crown  Street,  upon  the  eighteenth  of 
December;  nothing  passed  there.  Upon  tlie 
twentieth  of  December,  the  delegates  met  at 
number  thirty-one,  Compton  Street;  Hardy 
was  present;  two  members  were  deputed 
from  the  Constitutional  Whigs  to  know  if  tha 
Corresponding  Society  would  concur  in  an  Ad* 
dress  to  the  Friends  of  the  People.  Division^ 
number  twelve,  recommended  to  petition  par- 
liament before  Mr.  Grey  brings  in  his  bill  for 
parliamentary  reform — ^Martin  recommended 
not  to  pubUsh  any  thing ;  that  the  times  would 
not  do ;  thai  they  could  not  stand  iigainst  tbo 
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treasiify.  Number  sixteen  inoyes  for  the  de- 
legates to  determhie  if  they  should  sign  the 
Address  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor:  aod  Uiis 
was  left  to  every  man's  discretion ;  Uiat  is  the 
address  that  had  been  formed  there,  by  ano- 
ther party,  in  support  of  goYeminent;  the 
Question  was,  whether  they  should  sign  that 
Address ;  and  this  was  left  to  every  man's 
discretion,  but  to  avoid  it,  if  possible.  Marga- 
rot  wrote  to  Coeens,  that  we  will  not  Mgn  at 
any  of  the  meetings. 

There  is  a  communication  from  Norwich, 
that  five  euineaa  had  been  sent  up,  in  order 
to  have  Mr.  Fox*s  speech  on  a  parliamentary 
reform,  sent  down  to  the  persons  from  whom 
the  money  came;  and  they  were  to  publish 
some  hand- bills,  to  expixss  a  determination  to 
persevere.  Five  hundred  copies  of  Mr.  Fox's 
8f>cech  were  sent  accordingly.  Division  num- 
ber sixteen  proposed  to  ^ve  tickets  to  soldiers, 
to  admit  them  g^tis,  it  they  chose  to  enter ; 
but  that  they  shall  l>e  warned  of  their  danger: 
this  was  not  agreed  to.  Division  number 
twenty-four  moved  to  publish  our  determina- 
tion to  support  ttie  magistrates,  and  persevere 
in  a  parliamentary  reform :  this  was  agreed 
to  ;  and  Margarot  was  desired  to  draw  it  up. 
A  petition  from  Carter,  who  was  employed  to 
stick  bills  up ;  that  he  lost  a  place  of  twelve 
ihillings  a  week.  Martin  bad  Ix^en  directed 
to  defend  him ;  and  there  was  a  subscription 
to  defray  the  expense,  llidgway  had  com- 
municated, that  he  was  ready  to  publish  any 
thing  the  society  chose  to  send  him.  It  was 
observed  by  Margarot,  respecting  Mr.  Fox, 
that  he  had  gone  as  far  as  could  be  expected ; 
iNit  that  they  were  not  obliged  to  him ;  for  he 
^m  forced  to  avow  what  he  had  done.  Mar- 
tin reported  that  Gay  had  employed  Carter 
to  stick  up  bills ;  and  that  he  had  stuck  them 
up  in  the  morning,  instead  of  the  evening,  as 
he  was  directed ;  m  consequence  of  which,  he 
was  taken  up.  The  next  is  number  thirty- 
one,  Compton-street,  a  meeting  of  the  dele- 
flies  on  the  twenty*  seventh  of  December, 
he  prisoner  vras  there.  Each  delegate  vras 
to  take  the  sense  of  his  division,  on  the  pro- 
priety of  admittbg  soldiers,  and  on  whet 
terms. 

He  says,  upon  the  third  of  January,  1793, 
there  was  a  meeting  of  delegates,  at  number 
thirty-onei  Compton-street;  Margarot  was 
chosen  president;  Hardy,  secretaiy;  Field, 
sub-secretary.  The  distresses  of  one  Thomp- 
son's wife  were  laid  before  the  meeting ;  he 
was  a  member,  but  had  gone  away  to  France ; 
twelve shiUings  and  sixpence  was  collected  for 
her.  There  was  a  motion  came  forward,  for 
a  declaration  to  the  public ;  two  divisions  ob- 
jected to  it;  the  declaration  was  proposed  to 
he  Dublished ;  the  objection  was,  oecause  the 
ckeclaration  said,  rather  have  a  constitutkm 
ivithout  a  king,  than  a  king  without  a  constitu- 
tion: it  was  observed,  that  this  wouklbea 
thing  proper  to  be  said,  if  they  were  republi- 
cans Margarotreported  that  be  had  received 
B  tetler.   Notice  was  given  of  five  delegales 


from  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland,  wbor 
were  of  the  ssone  mind  with  themseWe^;  ancff 
the  application  waa  to  them,  to  see  whettiera 
communication  could  be  opened  with  thent* 
Hardy  was  present 

The  next  is  a  meeting  at  the  division  num- 
ber twenty-three,  Jamwry  the  eighth,  in 
Crown-street,  Moorfields.  He  says,  I  bnv« 
got  down  here,  that  the  dec]aratioi>— I  sop^ 
pose  the  declaration  mentioned  befbre — it  0 
the  ojunion  of  this  division,  that  it  should  be 
rejected ;  it  was  agreed  Kkewise,  not  to  ad^ 
dress  tlie  king  at  all.  It  was  said,  Ifr.  G^ey 
would  not  bring  forward  his  motion  for  a  re- 
form, unless  petitions  were  sent  to  parliament; 
agreed  to  petition  parliament  by  all  meaas^ 
and  not  to  address  them. 

The  next  is  a  meeting  on  the  tenth  of  Jn- 
nuaiy,  1793,  at  number  thirty-one,  Old-Comp^ 
ton-street;  seventeen  delegates  attended,  of 
whom  Hardy  was  one ;  the  declaration  was 
ordered  to  ue  upon  the  table  ;  then  it  wad 
agreed  upon,  that  no  written  paper  be  brought 
in,  but  by  a  delegate,  or  through  the  treasurer 
or  secretary.  Margarot  reported,  tiiatlhe  coun- 
try correspondence  did  not  shine ;  there  wer« 
very  few  letters ;  he  reported  that  he  had 
sent  a  letter  to  the  Friends  of  the  People,  at 
Free  Masons'  tavern  :  the  answer  was  r^vd  ; 
that  thcY  expected  to  obtun  an  efieotuid  re- 
form ;  they  were  desired  not  to  mix  forel^ 
polities  with  home  politics,  and  to  avoid  to- 
reijgn  correspondence.  It  was  remarked,  that 
this  society,  that  is,  the  society  at  Free  Ma- 
sons' tavern,  never  brought  forward  ibeir  prin- 
ciples ;  and  it  was  determined  not  to  corre^v 
pond  with  them.  Bell  observed,  that  the  ad- 
dress toHhe  National  Convention  of  France, 
proves  that  we  mean  their  laws  here;  to 
which,  according  to  this  minute,  Margacot 
said,  no  doubt ;  others  said  nothing. 

That,  you  see,  is  the  most  material  of  all 
these  papers  I  have  hitherto  read  to  you  ; 
that,  in  the  course  of  the  conversation  at  this 
meeting  of  delegates,  respecting  their  addreatf 
to  the  National  Convention  of  France,  Bell 
said,  it  proved  that  they  meant  the  Fkench 
laws  should  t>e  established  here ;  to  whieh 
Margarot  said,  no  doubt ;  the  others  said  no- 
thing; Hardy  was  then  present. 

He  says,  it  was  observed,  that  a  plan  which  ^ 
had  been  proposed,  of  the  addition  of  a  hun- 
dred members  to  the  House  of  Commons,  will 
not  do;  it  will  give  them  more  advantage, 
and  keep  us  from  a  proper  reform.  Itwsa  re- 
ported that  one  of  the  Irish  d(;legales  had 
agreed  to  correspond.  At  a  meeting  on  the 
14th  of  January,  at  Hardy's,  Hardy  said,  hs 
had  dispersed  fifty  of  our  addresses,  and 
twelve  of  Keirsant's  speech.  * 

The  next  is  a  meeting  of  delegates,  on  the 
17th  of  Januaiy,  at  number  thirty-one^  Comp- 
ton-street. It  was  reported  that  niaeieen  of 
the  divisions  were  kept  np.  It  was  agreed 
that  they  were  to  debate,  and  consider  wmtber 
the  age  of  eighteen,  or  twenty-one,  ^as  tho 
piopeiLage  for  voting. for  a-nHnnber'of  parlia*' 
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sAfiuX  I  k  wto  argiiedy  ft  should  be  ^ighleen, 
l^ecMiM,  ttt  ihat  age,  they  wre  liable  to  be 
nutitia-men.  Division  number,  twelve  re- 
eoqimeadod  to  consider  of  a  public  meeting, 
fo  discuss  pariiamentary  rcfora  ;  that  was  re* 
hntd  b»ck  agaia,  for  ftirtber  ooosideratioD. 
{dumber  four  proposed  thanks  to  the  mayor  of 
jQla«eow,  and  to  the  society  of  Durham  and 
Duadoe,  for  iKiiting  with  the  society.  There 
vere  sixteen  del^ates  present.  A  petitiod 
from  Carter  was  presented,  who  had  received 
MBtence  for  stkkiDg  up  a  bill,  supposed  to  be 
ftliibel.  A  special  committee  appointed  to 
diamine  how  his  defence  had  been  conducted. 
A  motion  was  made  for  all  tlae  delegates  to 
meet  oo  a  SaUirday  evening,  to  discuss  politi- 
cal 8ubje€l9*  A  letter  was  rec^ved  from  Nor- 
wich; the  Friends  of  the  People  want  to  pro- 
soee  a  loiid  relbnnalion  ;  and  this  society  of 
Norwich  want  to  know  whether  they  are 
friends.  One  Hobhoitae  had  formed  a  society 
at  Bath,  and  proposed  a  correspondence*  Then 
it  was  proposed  to  correspond  with  the  Nor- 
wich Society,  through  t  Demeans  of  the  Bell 
Society.. 

He  says,  on  January  the  84th,  there  was  a 
OMsetingat  number  thirty-one,  in  Compton- 
Btreet.  Two  gentlemen  came  with  a  petition 
from  Thompaon^  wife.  Martin  thought  it 
ahould  be  rejected.  There  was  a  conversation 
about  the  defence  of  the  bill-stkkef,  and  also 
an  account  of  what  counsel  had  been  applied 
!<»,  and  who  did  undertake  the  defence ;  there 
was  An  anxietv  about  the  manuscript  of  this 
biU  which  had  been  stuck  up,  which  had  got 
into  the  hand  of  Grant.  A  letter  from 
Bichter,  that  he  did  not  dare  attend.  The 
del^;ate  number  five  is  going  to  France,  with 
aome  copies  of  Faine's  works ;  he  had  private 
notice  that  they  would  all  be  taken  up. 

Upon  the  Slst  of  January^  Baxter,  the  de- 
left iirom  number  sixteen,  proposed  that,  in 
future,  of  the  quarterage  money  six- pence 
should  go  to  the  society,  and  the  other  seven- 
pence  to  go  towards  Uie  expense  of  the  room  ; 
U  was  agreed  that  this  might  be  a  verj  proper 
measure  to  be  adopted  for  the  poor  divisions, 
but  not  lor  the  rest.  It  was  remarked,  and 
assented  to  by  all,  that,  supposing  there  should 
be  an  opposition,  and  the  two  parties  should 
come  to  an  open  rupture,  it  would  be  proper 
to  encourage  the  two  divisions,  number  nix*- 
toen#and  number  ttventy-five,in  Spital- fields. 
because  they  were  very  numerous,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  them  together.  These  are 
the  divisions  betore  mentioned  to  be  as  large 
as  all  the  other  divisions  put  together.  This 
last  remark,  he  says,  he  makes  from  his  re- 
ff^kctian.  Number  seren  proposed  to  pub- 
fish  a  letter,  which  had  been  written  by  a 
Sir,  Law  to  Mr.  Reeves  respecting  the  busi- 
iless  of  an  association ;  bat  ^tiis  was  nnected ; 
Mid  another  publicatioa  was  proposed.  The 
.reply  to  the  answer  of  the  Fnends  of  the 
People^  objects  that  tiiey  were  not  explicit ; 
^ndUiey  want  toknow  howte  they  mean  to 
go  with  their  design ;  and  Lynam'a  note  is, 
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that  they  were  appl^hensive  of  a  breach.  The 
ffenerai  sense  of  the  Friends  of  the  People 
did  not  go  as  far  as  the  London  Correspondmg 
Society,  or  Constitutional  Society,  who  thought 
that  it  must  come  to  a  struggle  :  this,  he  uid 
also  was  recollection.  Margarot  said,  they 
were  getting  on  fast  again  ;  a  petition  is  not 
the  mode.  Then  comes  a  material  passage 
—but  yet,  it  was  agreed  a  petition  should  be 
presented,  to  keep  the  public  mind  agitated 
upon  the  subject  of  reform. 

He  says,  upon  the  fifth  of  Fd^ruary,  the  di- 
vision number  twenty^three,  met  in  Crown** 
street.  It  was  reported,  there  were  sixty 
friends  to  the  cause,  who  declined,  at  present, 
meeting  the  society;  but  they  are  eoo« 
friends>and  wish  them  success  ;  that  there 
were  certain  relie^ious  societies  in  the  king* 
dom,  whose  sentiments  led  strictly  to  repiib- 
Hcanism ;  they  were  numerous  in  several  of 
the  great  towns ;  naming  them ;  and  particu- 
larly in  London:  and  wat  the  societies  in 
London  were  just  now  beginning  to  oreanise 
themselves  agreeably  to  the  principles  in 
France,  and  that  they  were  to  meet  on  Moib- 
days  and  Thursdays.  It  was  said  that  Paine*8 
works  had  been  published  in  Sweden. 

The  next  meeting  was  on  the  7th  of  Fe*- 
bruary,  of  the  delegates,  at  number  eight. 
Queen-street,  Seven  Dials.  The  prisoner, 
Hardy,  was  there.  They  were  anxious  to  pro- 
serve  the  divuions,  sixteen,  and  twenty-nve, 
as  poor  divisions;  these  were  Baxter's  divi- 
sions; that  they  would  be  of  great  service,  if 
we  should  so  to  war ;  this  was  an  observation 
ofMargaroVs.  Many  said,  it  was  eventually 
expectra  that  there  would  be  a  risine:  in 
the  country.  A  letter,  sent  to  Bath,  has  been 
gone  fourteen  davs,  and  no  answer,  thbugh 
two  letters  have  been  sent.  A  Sheffield  letter, 
of  the  16th  of  January,  by  order  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Society,  had  been  conveyed  to  all 
the  societies,  requesting  to  know  how  far 
they  mean  to  go ;  and  all  were  of  one  opinion 
not  to  petition  this  year.  Hardy  was  present 
and  proposed  that  there  should  be  a  delegate 
from  each  division  of  the  society,  to  agree 
how  to  proceed.  Mr.  Fox  has  observed,  la 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  people  have 
aright  to  alter  the  government  when  they 
please  ;  the  Scoteh  and  the  Irish  have  done 
It.  The  London  Corresponding  Society  wese 
first  formed  to  send  a  delegate  to  all  the  other 
•ocietiesi  to  determine  the  best  way  of  reform. 
'1  iT^  Friends  of  the  People,  in  the  Borough, 
still  exist,  and  were  determined  to  communi- 
cate with  this,  and  other  societies,  and  in« 
quire  into  their  intentions.  It  was  agreed 
tnata  circular  letter  should  be  sent  to  all  the 
societies  in  London,  to  meet,  two  or  three 
from  each,  and  come  to  some  determination. 
The  question  to  be  debated  at  each  division. 
What  is  the  best  way  of  proceeding  ?— and 
that  meeUng  to  be  advertised.  It  was  deter- 
mined to  write  to  Sheffield,  to  inform  them, 
that  we  will  answer  them  very  abortly,  how  we 
mean  to  proceed. 
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Upon  the  14th  of  February,  irOS,  the 
divbion,  number  twelve,  chose  Mr.  Godfrey 
as  a  delegate,  who  was  rejected,  being  loiil 
George  Gordon's  attorney.  My  note  is,  that 
there  was  another  man  in  the  division,  con- 
nected with  lord  Geor^  Gordon,  who  was 
rejected.  To  bedetemuned  at  the  next  meet- 
ing,  whether  they  were  to  petition  parliament; 
and  the  observation  is,  that  it  will  engage  the 

Sublic  attention  for  the  present.  Agreed  to 
emand  a  conference  with  the  Constitutional 
Society :  they  are  drawing  up  the  state  of  the 
representation,  and  are  goin^  as  far  as  us. 
The  Friends  of  the  People  &  not  go  so  fitr. 
The  Borough  Society  dues  not  go  so  fax. 
Holboru  Society  say,  they  are  for  Republica- 
nism. The  Aldgate  Society  is  broken  up; 
and  most  of  the  members  have  joined  tne 
Corresponding  Society.  There  were  about 
six  societies  m  Jjondon  to  confer  with.  A 
letter  sent  to  the  Constitutional  Whigs  at 
Sheffield,  saying,  there  will  be  a  conference 
about  this  matter,  and  that  they  will  write  to 
them.  Three  questions  would  be  proposed 
for  consideration—whether  to  petition  the 
lcing~to  petition  parliament — or  to  call  a 
convention.  It  was  remarked  that  it  would 
be  well  to  decline  coming  to  any  resolution 
till  tlie  whole  nation  are  agreed.  Margarot 
aays,  the^  should  neither  petition  nor  remon- 
strate; It  would  be  unconstitutionaJ.  Re- 
ported  that  the  Aldgate  Society  had  thanked 
Mr.  Fox  for  his  speech,  saying,  that  the  people 
might  alter  the  constitution,  without  giving 
their  reasons. 

The  next  is  a  meeting  of  division  number 
twenty-three,  held  on  the  19th  of  February, 
in  Crown-street.  The  question  was  agitated, 
which  was  the  right  aee  for  election,  eighteen, 
or  twenty-one ;  which  was  put  to  the  vote. 
Came  to  a  determination  to  petition  parlia- 
ment. 

On  the  «lst  of  February,  tlie  delegates  met 
«t  Compton-street.  Godfrey,  who  liad  been 
r^ected  and  re-chosen,  was  rejected  again, 
but  insisted  he  would  not  quit  the  place; 
therefore  they  had  no  other  way  of  getting  rid 
of  him,  but  by  adjourning  to  Charles- street. 

On  Saturday  evening,  the  S3rd,  it  was  re- 
ported that  a  great  number  of  delegates  were 
in  town  from  different  societies  in  Scotland, 
upon  a  reform. 

The  Constitutional  Society  have  adjourned 
till  the  15th  of  March,  to  see  what  Mn-Grey 
would  do  in  parliament.  Agreed  to  write  to 
all  the  societies,  to  present  a  petition  to  par- 
liament; that  their's  was  to  be  prepared  im- 
mediately; and  it  was  expected  tll^y  should 
have  twenty  thousand  names  to  this  petition. 
If  this  petition  was  rejected,  thev  would  write 
to  their  friends  to  continue,  and  then  will  be 
the  time  for  all  to  unite,  and  to  petition  the 
king.  The  Friends  of  the  People  approve  of 
Mr.  Grey's  remonstrance.  Reported  that  the 
bank's  refusing  to  discount  would  assist  the 
cause,  by  creating  insolvenoy.  A  man  pro* 
posed  to  them,  to  subscribe  to  a  book  agalj^st 
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imprisonment  for  debt;  Iheyrefiuad  toaob* 
scnbe ;  but  they  agreed  they  woaM  ttkt  ex- 
tracts from  it,  that  were  worth  publishing; 
There  was  a  letter  signed  Jeremiah  Carter,  or 
Curteis,  the  15th  of  February,  in  answer  to  « 
letter  of  the  first ;  and  there  was  an  answer  to 
the  Norwich  Society,  that  they  think  the 
Friends  of  the  People  are  firiends  to  the  cause. 

On  the  S8th  of  Februaiy,  there  was  a  mee^ 
ing  of  the  deleeates,  at  Mr.  Stiff^s,  ia  Pater- 
noster Row.  Margarot  proposed  thanks  to 
Mr.  Fox  and  the  minority,  and  to  lord  La»-> 
derdale,  and  that  this  should  be  advertised  in 
the  newspapers.  Letters  from  Sheffield,  in- 
closine  tnev  resolutions  passed  on  the  IStli 
of  February,  by  order  of  the  committee. 
The  witness  gives  Extracts  of  the  letter; 
agreed  to  write  to  the  Sheffield  Society,  that  a 
petition  to  parliament,  though  it  won't  ««>• 
ceed,  at  this  time  it  will  answer  a  good  pcir« 
pose.  The  London  Corresponding  Society  are 
going  to  petition,  ami  write  to  all  the  societies 
m  this  kingdom,  to  do  so ;  it  will  cause  the 
subject  to  be  agitated  everr  week ;  no  time  to 
be  tost ;  and  say,  we  equally  lament  the  war  ; 
Gemld  proposes  a  petition  from  the  London 
Oorrespondmr  Society  to  be  sent  by  Margarot 
to  Mr.  Fox  tol)e  presented. 

On  the  7  th  of  March  fourteen  delegates 
met,  Hardy  was  there ;  a  petition  to  parlia- 
ment produced,  read,  and  referred  to  the  divi- 
sions; on  the  98th  of  March  new  delegates 
are  to  be  chosen  ;  Mr.  Fkeind's  pamplilet  on 
the  war  to  be  reprinted,  and  eacn  division  to 
have  one ;  a  petition  to  be  drawn  out  on  n^ 
of  parchment,  each  delegate  to  have  one,  and 
to  try  what  coffee-houses  will  take  it  in  to  lie 
to  receive  signatures.  Upon  the  Slst  of 
March,  Baxter  reported  that  there  had  been 
constables  at  his  division  ;  a  letter  dated  the 
15th  of  March,  from  the  Birmingham  Society 
to  Hardy,  of  which  he  gives  extracts  bej^inninr 
Citiien  Hardy ;  repotted  that  the  Friends  ot 
the  People  had  received  two  letters  from  the 
Friends  of  Freedom;  Grant  and  Littiejoha 
were  dismissed  from  their  situation  as  hono- 
rary members  of  the  Constitutional  Society-* 
that  society  wrote  to  this  society  for  other 
honorary  members;  Grant  was  discharpd 
because  he  refiised  to  ^ve  up  the  manuscnpt; 
Margarot  made  a  motion  to  print  a  thousand 
of  Freind's  address  to  Republicans  and  Anti- 
Republicans,  to  make  extracts  and  strong 
remarks  by  Margarot.  Upon  the  SMtk  or 
March  there  were  seven  hundred  and  eighteen 
signatures,  and  five  skins  are  not  yet  brougiht 
in ;  a  select  committee  chosen  to  make  nevr 
laws  and  to  form  divisions;  a  select  committee 
to  consider  of  future  regulations  for  the  society 
at  large,  and  for  the  constitution  of  genml 
principles.  On  the  11th  of  April  two  thousand 
nad  signed  this  petition;  wrote  to  the  Friepdft 
of  the  People,  thanking  them  for  their  im- 
partial state  of  the  representation ;  small  bills 
were  to  be  stuck  up  in  the  night,  informing 
the  people  wher^  the  petitions  lay  fbrsigaa* 
turc8» 
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On  the  SOth  of^pril  there  was  the  anniver- 
sary dinner  of  the  Constitutional  Society,  at 
the  Crown  and  Anchor  tavern,  lord  Sempill  in 
the  chair.  The  witness  says  they  talkea  very 
boldly,  and  laughed  at  the  fears  of  the  puhlic, 
and  were  sure  a  revolution  would  take  place 
in  this  country.  Then  come  the  toasts — the 
Riffhts  of  Man—may  Despotism  be  trampled 
uoaer  the  hoofs  of  the  Swinish  multitude,  &c. 
'  On  the  2nd  of  May,  a  delegate  meeting, 
number  thirty-one,  (5ompton-street,  eleven 
delegates  present ; — Mr.  Fox  wrote  to  Hardy 
that  the  petition  which  had  been  brought  to 
him  went  to  a  radical  reform,  by  which  would 
be  understood  universal  suffrage,  which  he 
was  not  a  friend  to,  but  he  wouid  present  the 
petition  if  we  desired  it;  they  then  desired 
Mr.  Francis  to  present  it;  two  6f  the  Sheffield 
delegates  that  brought  their  petition  were 
made  honorary  members ;  Mr.  Fox's  note  was 
produced,  but  nothing  turns  upon  that. 

At  a  meeting  on  the  16th  of  May,  number 
«even  proposed  to  draw  up  a  remonstrance 
against  the  war.  It  was  said  Hardy  had 
received  an  anonymous  letter. 
-  At  a  meeting  on  the  SSrd  of  May,  twelve 
delegates  present.    It  was  proposed  to  call  a 

feneral  meeting;  there  was  a  letter  from 
ittlejohn  on  the  18th  of  May— proposed  to 
have  a  committee  to  prepare  an  andress — 
notice  was  taken  of  Le  Brun*s  letter  to  lord 
•Grenviile;  this  might  be  thought  to  have 
come  from  some  communication  with  France, 
•and  they  waited  to  see  what  notice  would  be 
taken  of  that  letter.  On  the  SOth  of  May, 
f  iardy  moved  to  break  up  for  three  months, 
which  was  not  carried. 

Upon  the  6th  of  June  a  public  meeting  was 
advertised  five  for  six ;  thanks  were  voted  to 
Mr.  Wharton  for  his  speech — agreed  to  be 
printed,  and  comments  to  be  made  upon  it ; 
Margarot  to  get  a  thousand  copies  of  Mr. 
Wharton's  speech.  The  witness  says  he 
•ceased  to  be  a  delegate  from  the  15lh  of  June. 

He  says  he  attended  division  twenty-three 
on  the  86th  of  September — reported  that 
there  was  a  new  society  at  Coventry,  which 
was  increasing,  and  that  there  was  a  new 
division  of  the  Corresponding  Society  that 
met  at  the  Grove,  in  Bandy  Les  Walk.  It 
was  staked  that  Cruden,  of  Walworth,  had 
written  that  offensive  paper  called  La  Guillo- 
tine ;  it  was  remarked  tnat  he  was  supposed 
to  be  employed  bv  the  Convention  in  France. 
It  was  reported  that  there  was  a  petition  to 
the  king  brought  forward  at  the  last  meeting 
of  delegates,  but  it  was  declared  by  Mr. 
Vaughan  to  be  treasonable ;  in  consc»)uence 
of  which  another  was  prepared;  eighteen 
new  members  were  made  that  week;  Bell 
was  going  to  Ireland,  and  would  establish  a 
correspondence  there ;  a  petition  was  brought 
forward  agunst  the  war ;  Hodgson  was  chosen 
president,  and  Hardy  continued  secretary. 

On  the  34th  of  October  there  was  a  meeting 
'in  Hackncy>road  to  elect  two  delegates  to  be 
^nt  to  the  convention  in  Scotland^  Margarot 


and  Gerrald  were  elected.  On  the  5th  of  Kor. 
it  was  reported  that  Hodgson  had  resigned, 
and  that  Baxter  was  chosen  chairman ;  tliat 
Margarot  and  Gerrald  went  to  Scotland  on  the 
SOth  of  October ;  that  the  funds  were  low^  the 
subscriptions  not  equal  to  the  expenses;  tluiS 
another  delegate  be  chosen  from  each  division, 
to  form  a  sub-committee  to  revise  the  consti- 
tution; report  of  a  new  society  formed  at 
Bristol;  that  colonel  Macleod  and  Sinclair 
were  ^oue  as  delegates  to  Edinburgh  from  the 
Constitutional  Society. 

Then,  gentlemen,  you  heard  of  an  associa- 
tion at  Lambeth,  to  learn  the  manual  exer* 
cise ;  the  plan  was  not  matured ;  these  were 
members  of  the  Corresponding  Society,  who 
were  desirous  of  learning  the  exercise.  That 
memorandum  respecting  the  association  at 
Lambeth  is  so  far  mateiial,  that  it  speaks  of 
that  association  as  a  thing  that  had  been  only 
then  heard  of  for  the  first  time,  and  had  not 
originally  proceeded  from  the  committee  of 
delegates. 

On  the  12th  of  November  a  division  meet- 
ing, number  twenty-three.  Read  a  letter  from 
Norwich  approving  the  convention  at  Edin- 
burgh ;  that  the  finances  are  very  low,  and  a 
second  subscription  is  wanted  to  support  th^ 
delegates  in  Scotland.  There  is  a  kind  of  me- 
morandum, or  sort  of  instruction  for  the  dele- 
gates; a  letter  is  sent  to  the  dele^tes  re- 
questing them  to  visit  all  the  societies  in 
Scotland.  The  witness  says,  that  at  first  he 
thought  that  what  was  said  of  the  finances  re- 
lated to  the  Norwich  Society ;  but  looking 
again  he  rather  thinks  that  it  relates  to  hu 
own  society;  reported  that  there' was  to  be  a 
second  general  meeting  to  be  held  at  Edin- 
burgh, but  al\erwards  it  was  altered  and  in- 
tended to  be  held  at  Glasgow :  there  was  a 
letter  read,  dated  the  8th  of  November^  firom 
Hardy  to  the  delegates  in  Scotland. 

On  the  2nd  of  January,  the  witness  attends 
again  as  a  delegate;  they  resolved  to  remove 
tne  committee  room  to  number  three,  in  Ne# 
Compton-street;  that  no  person  who  bad  not 
belonged  three  months  to  the  society  to  be 
elected  a  delegate ;  agreed  to  draw  up  a  hand* 
bill  approving  of  the  conduct  of  the  delegates 
in  Scotland,  and  censuring  the  justices;  to 
distribute  a  thousand  in  Edinburgh ;  a  letter 
was  read  from  Sheffield,  signed  William 
Broomhead,  chairman,  recommending  them 
to  come  to  some  spirited  resolutions  to  be 
adopted  for  the  support  of  the  delegates  im- 
meclialely ;  it  was  said  that  at  this  meeting 
there  Were  about  two  thousand. 

The  next  meeting  is  the  9th  of  January; 
he  has  not  got  Hardy's  name  down  at  pre- 
sent, but  believes  he  was  there ;  there  was  to 
be  a  general  meeting  on  the  SOth  for  dinner 
at  the  Globe ;  a  sub-committee  was  appointed 
for  the  management  of  this  meeting,  the 
names  put  down  for  stewards  were,  Thelwall, 
Franklow,  Agar,  Kydd,  Lovett,  Harrison^ 
Stiff,  Peacock,  Harris,  Sinclair,  Powel,  Wil- 
liams,  Mitcfaely  Pearce,  Moore^  Moffiitt,  Mar- 
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iLn;  those  who  dined  were  to  ])av  5i*  6i.,and 
those  who  did  not  dine  only  faM6d.  for  their 
tickets ;  another  sub-comnuttee  to  be  ap* 
pointed  to  write  to  the  societies  to  unite  in  an 
address  to  the  public  on  their  invaded  rights, 
by  the  proceedings  of  the  magistrates  at  Edin- 
'bur^^aod  to  discuss  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Dun- 
'4as;  the  witness  Lvnam  was  reported  to  be  a 
spy ;  he  was  tried  by  the  committee  of  del&- 
,gaies,  and  acquitted  by  a  great  majorit;|r. 

The  witness  says  be  was  at  the  meeting  on 
the  30th  of  January  at  the  Globe-taTem,  Mar- 
UB  was  president ;  when  they  were  assembled 
the  floor  gave  way ;  he  was  there  before  the 
l)usiness  began ;  they  went  to  a  room  above 
(kairSy  there  were  Martin,  Ramsay,  Richter, 
Tbelwally  and  Hardy  there.  The  short-hand 
writer  reported  Margarol's  trial ;  an  address 
.  to  the  nation  was  carried,  and  then  they  ad- 
journed to  dinner,  Thelwall  was  chairman; 
the  witness  dined  in  an  adjoining  room ;  the 
witness  came  again  into  the  large  room  soon 
after  he  had  dined. 

There  was  a  meeting  of  delegates  at  num- 
ber three,  New  Compton-street,  on  the  Sdrd 
of  January;  the  prisoner  was  there — agreed 
that  hand-bills  be  stuck  up,    saying  what 

Sievances  we  wish  to  redress.  The  next 
ing  that  came  forward  was  a  box  for  the 
ailbficriptioo  for  the  support  of  the  dele^tes 
In  Scotland;  it  was  opened  that  night,  the 
j^ount  was  13/.  4s.  5d.  and  nine  bad  shil- 
JUngs;  it  was  proposed  to  publish  the  names 
of  tnose  who  nad  given  evidence  against  the 
patriots;  this  was  objected  to  by  Thclwail,  as 
(t  might  produce  massacres.  It  was  proposed 
at  that  time  to  choose  two  sub-delegates  to 
attend  the  perpetual  committee  to  watch  the 
parliament  every  night;  tliis  proposal  was 
Dot  carried ;  it  was  proposed  that  the  com- 
Dfiittee  should  be  made  perpetual. 

IJpon  the  30th  of  Januar}\  a  meeting  of 
delegates,  Hardy  beine  present,  divis»ion  num- 
ber eleven  rccum mended  to  divide  the  metro- 
Solis  into  divisions ;  number  thirteen  moved 
}  recommend  it  to  those  who  are  not  mem- 
bers to  subscribe ;  number  eight  wished  to 
luiow  if  they  should  remove  into  the  Borough, 
that  press-gangs  were  about,  and  they  had 
lost  their  business;  Thelwall  moved  to  ap- 
point a  permanent  committee  of  delegates  to 
consider  of  the  measures  to  be  pursueu  during 
the  present  posture  of  ailkirs,  and  to  be  a  se- 
cret one ;  those  uf  the  general  committee  of 
delegates  already  chosen  to  be  6lled  up  by 
Other  delegates,  to  be  invested  with  discre- 
tionary power  to  report  to  the  committee 
gf  delegates,  but  the  committee  of  delegates 
have   power   to  dissolve  them   when  they 

giease;  the  secret  committee  were  Martin, 
aster, Williams,  Thelwall,  and  Moore.  This 
^  HQcret  committee  were  to  consider  what  mea- 
sures were  to  be  adopted,  and  to  call  a  general 
cemmittee  of  delegates  when  they  thought 

Koper;   a  sub-committee  of  three  proposed 
consider  of  raUine  subscripUons  for  the 
delcC'^tes  ia  Scothn^  refened  to  the  secrel 
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committee  with  fuU  powers;  'Thelmll  pro- 
posed a  committee  of  two  as  a  committee  oT 
exigence,  to  report  to  the  eeneral  committee, 
but  not  to  puollsh  any  Uiing — ^but  this  was 
withdrawn ;  a  letter  stated  from  Bristol  frona 
old  friends  new  revived. 

On  the  6th  of  February,  at  a  meeting  oT 
delegates,  Hardy  being  present,  a  motioa 
from  the  permanent  coannittee  to  appiwxjt 
others  who  are  not  to  be  known.  The  wit* 
ness's  memorandum  is,  that  as  it  was  dai>» 
gerous,  tbey  were  to  be  dissolved,  and  to 
name  others,  and  their  names  not  to  be  meiw 
tioned. 

GentlemeUi  this  shows  you  the  progress  of^ 
this  appointment  of  a  committee ;  it  had  goii^ 
to  the  appointment  of  a  secret  committee^  ta 
act  in  the  then  posture  of  aQkirs;  thatlh^ 
secret  committee  were  afWwards  dissolved  ttk 
this  extraordinary  way,  but  they  were  to  aaoi^ 
another  secret  committee,  whose  names  were 
not  to  be  known ;  so  the  business  w.is  to  be 
conducted  by  a  secret  committee,  who  might 
probably  be  the  same  persons,  but  could  qo^ 
oe  known  by  any  one  to  be  the  same  per80D% 
and  the  ground  of  it  is,  that  it  was  thought  to 
be  dangerous.  What  the  secret  committaa 
were  to  do  is  matter  of  observation  upon  this 
extraordinary  proceeding.  A  letter  was  re* 
ceived  in  a  parcel  from  Sheffield  from  Maiw 
garot,  dated  the  1  ith  of  January,  and  a  letter 
was  received  from  Gerrald  for  a  short-hand 
writer  to  be  sent  down  to  take  his  triad. 

At  a  meeting  on  the  80th  of  Februaiy, 
number  eighteen  moved  to  reprint  the  Rights 
of  Swine;  a  committee  of  seven  are  to  revise 
the  new  constitution  of  the  society ;  resolved 
that  60,000  hand  bills  of  lord  Stanhope^s 
speech  respecting  the  foreign  troops  be  pnnW 
ed,  and  to  return  him  tmmks.  After  thir 
time  the  witness  says  he  ceased  to  be  a  dele- 
gate. He  was  then  asked  who  and  whaA  he 
was;  he  describes  himself  to  be  an  iron- 
monger, and  to  be  in  the  commission  line; 
that  he  was  first  among  this  society  by  acci- 
dent at  the  sign  of  the  Mansion  House,  where 
he  saw  some  of  the  resolutions  of  the  society  $ 
he  told  the  landlord  that  this  appeared  to  hua 
to  be  a  meeting  to  overtiu'n  the  constitution, 
and  advised  him  not  to  let  thenv  meet  there 
any  more,  for  if  he  did  that  he  would  have 
his  licence  taken  from  him.  He  says  he  went 
into  the  room  and  conversed  with  Watson; 
he  refers  to  a  paper  which  the  landlord  show- 
ed him  which  was  the  resolutions  and  address 
of  the  society. 

Upon  his  cross-examination,  he  says  &N 
tlier,  that  he  is  in  the  commission  line,  and 
has  done  business  from  Birmingham  and 
Sheffield;  he  says  he  is  now  applyine  for 
business  in  the  East  India  line ;  he  has  beea 
seven  years  in  this  way  in  a  small  degree^ 
however  he  did  a  great  deal  of  business  last 
season;  he  had  a  warehouse  in  Wood -street^ 
he  removed  from  one  house  in  Wood-street  to 
another,  and  from  thence  to  Walbrook,  where 
he  has  been  erec  since;  he  has  not  been  ia 
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the  retail  way  srince  he  left  Alexander  SfetiiiAp- 
ton  and  Company;  that  the  vesolutions  and 
addressed  were  first  published  upon  the  twen^ 
fourth  of  May  1799;  he  says  that  when  ^ he 
was  tried  for  being  a  spy,  there  was  nc^hing 
particular  brought  forward  against  him.  Id 
that  month,  he  says,  he  went  into  Stafford- 
ihire  and  Yorkshire'  for  some  time  ;  that  he 
consulted  with  a  friend,  who  recommended  to 
kim  to  make  a  reportofthese  transactions,  and 
he  has  done  so  from  time  to  time ;  he  thinks 
tiie  first  report  he  made  was  on  the  first  of 
October,  1798  ;  he  made  his  reports  topne 
whom  he  was  certain  would  communicate 
those  reports  to  a  proper  channel,  but  that 

Serson  was  not  a  magistrate  ;  he  says  he  put 
own  every  thing  he  could;  that  it  was  his 
doty  to  do  so,  for  he  was  to  report  to  his  owi; 
diiHsion,  and  he  gave  the  same  reports  to  his 
division,  according  to  his  notes,  as  he  had 
given  into  that  channel  by  which  he  meant  to 
jnake  a  discovery  of  all  that  had  passed. 

Gentlemen,  it  has  been  a  fatiguing  work  to 
go  through  these  broken  account^}  of  the 
transactions  of  the  society  from  this  man's 
notes,'  and  the  accounts  must  necessarily 
be  somewhat  imperfect;  but  upon  the 
whole  -they  carry  with  them  very  great 
marks  of  authenticity ;  and  whh  respect  to 
those  facts  which  can  be  clearly  collected 
from  them,  they  seem  to  be  very  weightily 

S roved,  and  I  cannot  imagine  that  the  evi- 
ence  of  this  man  is  shaken  in  any  particular 
whatever,  from  the  mere  circumstance  of  a 
man,  otherwise  of  credit,  choosing  to  give  in- 
formation of  proceedings  which  he  conceived 
to  be  dangerous  to  the  constitutiop  of  the 
country  ;^o  say  that  that  is  to  affect  his  credit, 
is  not  a  thing  to  be  asserted  in  a  court  of  jus* 
tice,  nor  fit  to  be  encouraged  by  a  jurjr. 
Wherever  men  of  this  descnption  give  evi- 
dence, and  they  give  their  evidence  m  a  way 
which  is  fairly  open  to  observation,  the  cir- 
cucbstance  of  their  coming  to  give  their  evi- 
dence in  this  manner  will  have  its  weight,  but 
if  their  evidence  in  other  respects  is  uniformly 
eonsistent  and  probable,  and  is  not  impeached, 
it  is  not  enough  to  say  that  this  man  went  into 
this  society  on  purpose  to  inform  the  magis- 
trate of  what  was  passing.  It  is  extremely 
necessary  that  should  be  done ;  it  is  the  duty 
of  magistrates  to  watch  over  the  public  peace, 
if  any  thing  material  is  going  forward  by 
which  the  public  peace  of  the  country  may  be 
affected ;  it  is  the  duty  of  the  magistrate  to 
use  all  proper  means  to  bring  these  proceed- 
ings to  ught,  in  order  that  they  maybe  brought 
to  the  test  of  the  law ;  and  he  would  be 
criminal  if  he  did  not  use  those  means. 

The  next  witness  is  Maclean ;  he  produces 
a  letter  found  upon  Adams,  the  secretary  of 
the  Constitutional  Society,  dated  the  thir- 
teenth of  October,  1792,  from  the  editor  of 
the  Patriot  at  Sheffield,  directed  to  John  An- 
drews, secretary  to  the  Society  of  the  Friends 
of  Universal  Peace  and  the  Rights  of  Man,  at 
Skoekport. 


This  letter,  though  of  a  ptifiRy  eld  dM^t 
seems  to  btfve  d^^eirved  attention ;  it  ^wi 
the  extraordiBaxy  diligenee  and  atleiltioa  wit& 
which  the  making  proselytes  to  this  eaissef, 
was  pursued  in  that  part  of  th^  coutltry,  as 
well  as  in  many  others.  Thaft  letter  «A  thd 
answer  to  it  must  be  read, 

[See  pages  835  &  a!)9.] 

Gentlemen,  the  next  witnets  \a  Johil 
Coates ;  he  says  he  is  an  apprentice  to  Frank* 
low,  who  lived  at  number  one,  China  Walk^ 
Lambeth ;  he  says  he  was  bound  apprentice 
in  November  last ;  that  Franklow  used  to  be 
out  late  of  nights;  that  there  nsed  to  be  et- 
ercising  with  fire  arms  up  stairs  twice  a  week; 
about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening;  that 
Shelraeraine  and  Williams  were  two  of  the 
persons  who  used  to  be  there,  there  were 
about  eight  or  nine  of  them*;  he  supposes 
them  to  be  the  same  persons,  the  windbw 
shutters  were  shut ;  his  master  used  to  go  to 
Worcester-street,  in  the  Borough,  hedoesrnot 
know  what  he  did  there ;  he  says  the  arms 
they  used  at  his  master's  house  wer^  kept  on 
the  first  floor,  he  did  not  know  where  they 
were  put  after  his  ma^er  was  apprehended; 
he  remembers  seeing  cartoueh  boxes  in  the 
cutting  room,  they  lay  upon  the  board;  he 
once  saw  his  master  in  regm^entals.  ^  and  that 
Williams  had  a  uniform,  he  saw  his  mastet 
in  regimentals-  one  Simday  morning  in*  the 
house. 

James  Walsh  was  at  Chalk-fkrm  Wheii 
Richter  read  the  resolutions;  he  heard  the 
word  convention  mentioned  by  him,  and  thai 
they  had  formed  a  correspondence  with  dif^ 
ferent  societies  in  different  towns ;  that  was 
all  he  could  speak  to,  except  that  two  Horn 
dred  thousand  copies  of  the  resolutions  were  to 
printed;  and  he  says  that  Theiwali  spoke 
very  violently. 

Thomas  Green  was  the  next  witness ;  he 
says  he  is  a  perfumer,  that  he  also  deals  in 
knives  and  cutlery  ware;  he  says  it  is  cos* 
tomary  for  perfumers  to  deal  in  such  articles; 
he  says  he  had  knives  with  a  catch  in  the 
back,  he  had  three  dozen  of  them  from  Shef- 
field, packed  in  small  parcels,  he  sold  four- 
teen of  them,  he  can  name  three  or  four  per- 
sons who  bought  single  knives,  one  was  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar,  and  that  he  sent  him  six 
others  in  a  package ;  that  he  was  to  make 
choice  of  one,  and  if  he  could  dispose  of  the 
rest  he  might;  he  did  not  book  them,  and 
four  of  them  were  returned  aAer  Hardy  was 
apprehended,  he  had  not  called  on  him  before ; 
he  said  he  sold  one  to  one  Mr.  Btllmgton,  and 
one  to  Groves ;  he  had  them  from  Scoffield 
and  Company,  at  Sheffield;  that  he  had 
dealt  with  another  person  in  Sheffield ;  they 
have  riders ;  one  happened  to  bring  patterns 
of  this  kind  of  knife,  which  before  he  had 
seen  in  shops  in  the  Strand,  and  other  places, 
and  so  he  crrdei^  a  parcel;  he  says- he  does 
not  know  how  Hardy  came  to  know  that  he 
had  them ;  he  says  that  in  Compton-street 
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Iw  ale  his  supper  wtlh  ooe  of  these  .»..^«, 
Peerce  had  another  which  was  rather  belter 
finished,  and  which  he  had  not  bought  of  the 
witness. 

Upon  his  cross-examination,  he  says  he 
used  such  a  knife  as  this  seven  years  ago ; 
that  he  has  twenty  of  the  three  dosen  he 
bought  left  now;  roost  cutler's  shops  have 
them ;  that  he  sold  them  in  the  common 
course  of  his  trade.  As  to  Groves,  he  says 
he  came  to  purchase  a  knife,  and  he  remarked 
the  utili^  of  the  knife ;  he  did  not  tell  Groves 
that  he  had  sold  two  or  three  hundred  of 
them,  but  Groves  asked  him  if  he  had  sold 
many,  he  told  him  yes,  he  not  liking  to  dis* 
courase  the  sale  of  bis  own  goods ;  he  says 
be  dia  not  desire  Groves  to  speak  low,  be- 
cause the  parlour  door  was  open,  and  hb  wife 
was  a  damned  aristocrat,  he  did  not  use  such 
aA  expression ;  he  did  not  desire  Groves  to 
aoeak  k>w;  that  the  knives  lay  openly  in  the 
glass  case  for  sale;  he  says  he  did  not  keep 
them  to  sell  to  mischievous  people,  and  he 
does  not  recollect  saying  a  word  about  his 
wife,  or  usins  the  word  aristocrat,  and  that  he 
never  wished  to  conceal  from  his  wife  that  he 
'  sold  these  knives. 

Now  here,  undoubtedly,  there  is  a  flat  con- 
tradiction between  him  and  Groves;  they  are 
both  witnesses  called  on  the  part  of  the 
crovro ;  they  certainly  put  you  under  a  di- 
lemma, and  make  it  difficult  for  you  to  be  sa- 
tisfied that  Groves  is  a  person  who  is  entitled 
to  credit  for  what  he  has  said  ;  at  the  same 
time  though  Groves  is  contradicted  in  this 
particular  by  this  witness,  he  is  contradicted 
in  no  other  particular  where  witnesses  might 
have  been  called  to  coutradict  him,  that  is  a 
drcumstaoce  for  your  consideration,  upon 
which  you  will  exercise  your  judgment,  I  am 
not  not  at  all  pressing  you  to  incline  to  give  { 
more  credit  to  a  witness  who  has  been  con- 
tradicted in  one  particular,  than  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  evidence  upon  the  whole  entitles 
him  to. 

The  next  witness,  is  Edward  Hodsen,  a 
printer ;  he  declined  answering  whether  be 
printed  a  particular  paper  which  was  shown 
to  him,  but  he  admits  that  ene  Hodgson  ap- 
plied to  him  to  print  it,  and  brought  the  ma- 
nuscript It  is  a  hand-bill  respecting  the 
Ins  and  Outs,  that  we  are  in  danger  from  the 
French,  and  from  the  Hessians  and  Hanove- 
riaas,  in  either  case  we  should  get  arms,  and 
learn  how  to  use  them — ^}'ou  recollect  (lie 
paper.*  He  says,  that  from  all  he  observed, 
nc  has  no  reason  to  suopose  that  they  had 
any  thing  but  a  reform  ot  parliament  in  view, 
that  it  was  no  part  of  their  plan  to  attack  the 
king,  he  never  heard  any  such  thing,  or  to 
displace  the  Lords — he  would  not  have  con- 
tinued a  moment  ]onfl;er  in  the  society,  if  he 
had  supposed  any  such  thing. 

He  says,  that  upon  Hardy  and  Adams  being 
taken  up,  and  reports  being  in  circulation, 

♦  See  p.  83r. 
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that  under  pretence  of  refimn,  they  had 
other  objects  in  view,  be  left  them — be  says 
he  understood  the  Convention  was  a  thing 
not  determined  upon — ^tbat  they  were  to  take 
the  advice  of  the  societies  in  the  country, 
whether  they  were  to  assonble  a  convention 
— he  says  there  was  no  idea  of  their  making 
laws,  or  introducing  the  anarchy  of  France 
into  England — he  Mcame  a  member  mthe 
month  of  Febraaiy — he  says  he  has  read  « 
printed  copy  of  the  resolutions  at  Chalk -farm, 
he  has  seen  a  printed  copy  of  the  proceedings 
on  the  twentieth  of  January ;  he  knew  no- 
thing of  their  having  any  thing  to  do  witb 
the  works  of  Paine — that  several  people  ap« 
plied  to  him  to  print  the  proceedings  at 
Chalk-farm. 

The  next  witness,  is  George  Ross,  of  Edhi* 
burgh ;  he  says  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People  in  Edin- 
burgh, about  the  end  of  the  year  1793 ;  thai 
he  was  a  member  of  the  British  Convention  j 
he  says  he  made  a  mistake  at  first,  as  to  the 
year,  it  was  in  1799,  that  he  was  made  a 
member ;  that  at  the  end  of  November,  or 
the  beginning  of  December,  1793,  the  dele- 
gates from  olner  societies  in  Scotland  attend* 
ed,  and  some  from  England ;  he  sa^s  he  re- 
ceived some  letters  from  one  Stock,  in  Edii^ 
burgh,  who  was  a  member  of  another  society 
of  the  same  nature ;  he  says  he  sent  severaS 
of  them  into  the  country;  one  to  a  person  of 
the  name  of  Miller,  at  Perth,  which  is  now 
produced;  he  sent  one  to  Strathaven,  and 
one  to  Paisley ;  he  is  not  certain  whether  he 
sent  one  to  Dundee ;  he  cannot  be  certain 
whether  he  was  present  at  the  vote  of  union 
that  they  came  to  in  the  Convention;  when 
they  extended  tlieir  hands ;  he  says  he  re- 
members the  fact  of  their  dispersion — he  says 
the  circular  letter  produced  is  the  paper 
which  was  sent  by  him,  to  different  parts  of 
Scotland. 

Upon  his  cross-examination  he  says,  that 
his  only  object  was,  a  reform  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  never  thought  there  was  an 
intention  to  attack  the  king's  person,  or  his 
prerogatives;  they  did  not  at  ail  consider 
themselves  as  the  parliament  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, but  they  meant  to  consider  of  proper 
means  of  petitioning ;  he  says  he  perceived 
nothing  of  any  other  intent ;  nothing  was 
said  asainst  the  king,  that  he  heard;  he  says 
it  woiud  have  been  foolish  enough  to  attempt 
to  make  laws  to  bind  the  people — he  says  the 
British  Convention  consisted  of  about  two 
hundred  persons — they  had  no  arms  to  at- 
tack the  magistrates ;  there  was  no  prepara- 
tion of  the  means  for  resistance :  he  said  they. 
had  nothing  illegal  in  their  thoughts ;  if  they 
had  thought  it  iuegal,  they  would  not  have, 
done  it,  or  if  they  had  thought  it  dangerous 
to  the  king,  they  would  not  have  done  iL 
He  says  the  Convention  consisted  of  people  of 
all  ranks^  mostly  people  of  good  character^ 
people  of  sober  lives  and  good  morals ;  he 
says  he  does  not  recollect  &ing  present  at  k 
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MnBonr  miimiQii  ■ii|iufMi  ■mr  t^^bc  ii^% 
M  UnAks  IM  wu  iifetcnt  wiMn  Ihi  ttmhii^ 
iknl  ita  c«me  to  abotit  tbe  H>b«w  Cbrpuft 
A^  16  toeet  at  ftptielr  to  be  tppointHl  t^  th« 
iecrat  CDHMttifttoei  He  to^e,  Dowilie  wes  t 
awnhcT  of  thv  eoeicty;  he  undefstootf  the 
CMiyentioii  c^  Einei|(4»m  to  be  ealled  to  fe* 
titioB  iwrHaoMiit;  Imt  m  would  not  be^ 
elteM  to  a  QODveDtien  vpoD  my  tAher  torms; 
Uml  he  uodtelObd  tb^  were  to  specify  e  pt^ 
Ikukt  reforto  m  their  fetition. 
-  AftburM'BwaniiqrByheliveeeithe  Weier 
•f  ijeithy  he  reeieoibers  tbie  diftperek>D  of  the 
eovrentioii  hv  the  uwgiettmtoB  ^  thet  alar^ 
eteidbittee  of  mieii  met  ia  eomeqaenoe  ef  it, 
of  which  Wan  wee  a  melnber;  thete  'was 
OBOtheroemmittee,  a  tiA-eoeMiiitfeet  cillled 
§  otaiinilteeofWeyBaiMlMediisi  thet8tock, 
&ourke»<  AttohesoOy  BonthT60f  Downie,  Watt, 
awl  Miiiletf^  were  of  that  eomttiittee,  to  \o6k 
ipito  the  efiEirs  of  Skn^iog ;  he  oeter  ssw  the 
letter  inquifed  after. 

He  Myi^  that  Wati  read  to  them  a  plan  to 
toiiethe  lord  justke  Cferk^  and  the  rest  of 
Hie  lords  of  coanoil  and  seeslon,  and  the  lord 

£x>toef  of  lUiobnrgh;  to  khidle  a  fire  at  the 
idto*office«  hi  the  New  Town,  afid  that  par^ 
liee  fhotild  be  ttotloned  ki  the  street,  to  iiv- 
teteept  the  soMiersas  theycattie  down  from 
the  oastlOj  the  fire  wee  to  draw  the  nilKtory 
itoni  the  eastle;  toibinv  down  to  a  p6int, 
thwf  were  to  be  inctosed  by  two  parties ;  that 
diflerent  patties  were  to  sdee  the  banking 
lieutos  in  £4iabivgh,  and  eommissraners 
were  to  be  appointed  to  demecnd  the  eash 
freni^the  banks;  he-did  not  know  who  were 
to  eafieoiito  this,  only  the  sub-connuitle^  were 
present  when  this  was  distilosed ;  the  witness 
said,  he  objected  to  Alt  thlS|  he  wouM  not 
•tree  to  any  thing  that  should  disturb  the 
pesiee,  or  shed  th«  blood  of  his  countrymen; 
that  Bonthron  a|rreed  with  him,  and  no  lar- 
Sher  cennmnication  was  made  et  that  time. 

He  says,  at  another  meeting  Watt  prodoced 
a  copy  of  a  proclamation,  prohibiting  the  re- 
nuyral  of  corn,  gram^  hay,  and  meaf;  thet 
persons  were  not  to  remove  the^  same  fiV>m 
their  nsspective  places  of  abode ;  there  ^is  A 
em  of' an  addmss  to  the  king»  ordei^iiig  Mth 
to  ditmfise  hie  present  minlstei%^'  aM  to  put 
taend  to  this  bk>odywar,or  el^he  mi^t 
OKOect  bed  oonsenwinees  to  eiiBoO^MbFii  was 
tone  sens  to  fhek»iif^,  on  the  morning  riftek* 
IM  attacks  The  witness  said,  these  tMngs 
did  not  belong  to  tlm  eeys«  of  k  refortt,  sM 
lio'would  hnvonothifif  to  do'eHth  it. 

lis  soys,  lie  wedt  #tA  Watt,  to  fUM^ 
6rto(^V|  to  bespeak  pikes^;  Orrode  SIRHehed 
Ota  one,  Wait  said;  he  hSA  fbyr  thonsaM  tb 

letid  to  Perth,  besides  wbot  he  had  to  tfistr»- 

iUte  about  Edinbitrgh;   Stbt^U  W«  Of  the 

ebmmittee,  he^seid  hd  «%s  goib|  m  London, 

of  Bristol,  and  wouM  i^it  on  Hardy  by  the 
ifsske  of  Walt^  Who  pfOboSed  to  sehd  si  wttOr 
to'  Hardy }  meek  undmook  to  taft«  tMs  Io^ 
IOC.  stock  toolt  0  slip  of  paper,  and  gkvb 
feftn  some  sokon  by  which  this  simtf  eorres- 
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poaMeb  libs  16 1)0  ebtidVictorf,  something  wai 
to  Si^iVy,  that  the  arl<stocmts  were  doinsr  so 
Mid  to, and  the democrtllS  so  and  so;  9fock 
was  to  call  again  upon  Watt;  the  witness  ^# 
bitti  no  nto^. 

Open  his  ero»>S-eMWhie<i/>n  he  say**,  tlinfi 
pivllkmMktarv  refbrm  Wus  the  object  of  thb 
sodotyt  that  the  flobiety  to  which  he  foe-- 
ionged,  Amsfffled  of  about  tw^uty ;  that  h^ 
atiendlHl  the  ConVcittToh  4bout  hetf  a  doren 
ntghtN  )  that  t)te^  ilieafit  to  obtain  a  psriik* 
mentary  ref<^m»  by  k  petlfioh,  axsti  that  it  wal 
to  haee  oome  uisder  ^oA<ii4eni^ion,  the  /ifghi 
they  wer^  di>$)ieri^d  You  see  th^re  was  i 
serell  of  n  petitioh  brought  forwbrA,  and  & 
negative  put  anon  it,  *n  a  certain  way-,  by 
c«mng  fbr  the  Ord^  of  Che  day;  but  ifn  that 
story  of  hi^  lie  mmt  be  hiisitAken ;  he  says  it 
was  to  eorhe  vAder  conshlenition  the  nfkht  of 
ih^  dispersion;  that  there  were  near  two 
htmiren  members;  thet  they  had  no  arms; 
he  never  heaM  ef  an  intention  to  use  fbh:^ : 
X\m  the  rcfohto  most  of  thtritt  spoke  of,  wai 
universe!  suflra^,  and  ennual  parKahientS, 
and  some  were  for  triennial  parliaments ;  he 
sa^s,  there  waS  nothing  said,  touchine  the 
Kittg^of  the  LoMs;  hecantiot  undertake  to 
say,  what  that  committee  of  nbion  was  foh. 
he  did  not  hearth^f  it  ^s  for  the  purpose  or 
establishing  a  new  convention ;  he  says  Sklnr- 
ing's  letter  was  read  at  a  itoeeting,  and  a  sub- 
committee appointed.  He  says,  he  heard  thd 
dele^tes  wem  to  have  another  convention,  of 
the  time,  knd  plate  of  meeting  of  which,  thet 
were  to  get  information ;  he  conld  not  say  as 
to  the  purposes  of  the  new  convention. 

Willkm  Middletoh  savs,  he  searchedf  th^' 
house  of  Watt,  on  the  filfteenth  of  May^  but 
nothing  (tims  t/pon  that. 

Gentlemen,  this  Wafs'the^iifcnte  th^yjga^ 
of  a  conspiracy  breaking  out  in  Scotilndi 
aftef  Ihe  dispersion  of  the  convention,  which 
h  Is  insisted  upon  by  the  atto^ey-generaL 
mAkee  tt  part  of  this  general  plan, In  thai 
eetintfy  r  toat  1^  jtossibility,  HerdJ^'s  drcubir 
ldn«y,  oi  dbtoeothtr  of  fbx&f%  publications^. 
Of  the  pUMicati6n  of  th^  Sheffibid  comdiittee. 
^  t>r  fhd  GohstKolional  Society  might  havj 
^€\Mi  this,  is  c^lrtalnly  thie,  aOd  theH^lbri 
the  liVldeAde  could  not  be  i^ejected ;  but  as  to 
th^  bHn^n^  hoihe  to  tlte  pHsoher,  Hardy, 
that  he  Was  imolicated  directly  in  this  con- 
Spirafcy;  thtt'  emehce  do^S  not  appear  to  m6 
to  tb  that  length,  for  all  tl^e  conver&ttibi 
about  sr  Hstt^t  to  be  earrilid  by  Stocif  tb 
Hshiy,  e6mes  to  nothihj,  foi-  ^ock  never  did 
deliver  that  letbil*;  Margarot  and  OdlVaKL 
who  wek^  delejtsites  with  Hard/s  participatVdil 
lh)m  the  CorVeSt^ndtng  Society,  do  not  fttF- 
pea»  to  havtf  b«en  involved  ih  this  ronhpiracy 

^tbey  lA^er^,  I  believe,  in  aistody  at  the  tline. 

Otid  upon  tfhe  whole,  therefot«.  that  db^  ra- 
ther Seem  to  haVe  betfh  sothethlng  thitt  brok6 
Out  in  conseqdetidi  of  tHe  general  irritation 
which  had  been  so  itti)}ropeiiy  produced  by 
the  pains  thai  had  bfeen  taken  tnraiigbobt  the 
countty  to  irritot^  it^  but  I  do  dot  see  an^ 

4R 
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thing  that  makM  if  fwoWble,  tint  HMy^ 
personally,  was  ooDcemd  in  this  rart  of  tbe 
Gouaptracy,  or  that  he  knew  any  thing  at  all 
ahoutit. 

Gentlemen,  the  next  witness,  Scbaw,  pio« 
duces  a  paper,  found  opon  ThelwaU,  and  M  est 
produces  a  paper,  tbund  npon  Martin ;  these 
two  papers  are  proved  to  nave  heen  Martin's 
hand-writing ;  tney  were  found  aAer  Hardy's 
apprehenHon;  but  they  become  evideoee 
even  in  this  case^  aeainst  Hardy,  from  the 
drcumstance  of  their  naving  been  proved,  by 
two  witnesses,  to  have  been  in  Maran's  pos* 
session,  before  Hardy  was  apprehended ;  they 
were,  therefore,  papers  tlmt  existed  before 
that  time. 

Now  this  paper  purports  to  be  mr^ected 
resolutions  for  the  meeting  at  duuk-fimn; 
they  differ  essentially  from  the  resolutions 
that  were  agreed  to,  and  appear  to  be  of  a 
more  direct  and  violent  cast  than  those  leso* 
lutions  were,  because  they  point  immediately 
to  the  person  of  the  king;  it  will  be  proper 
that  you  should  bear  that  paper  now  r«kL 

[See  page  870.] 

Gentlemen,  what  is  conveyed  bv  that  last 
resolution  ?  That  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the 
people  to  punish  all  tr^tors  against  the  na- 
tion, and  that  the  following  woras  are  now  not 
a  part  of  the  oath  of  allegiance— -*'  That  it  is 
not  lawful  to  take  arms  against  the  king  ;^ 
a.  more  dangerous  and  more  treasonable  pa* 

fcr,.oDe  has  hardly  ever  seen :  of  this  naper 
have  to  remark,  tliat  there  is  no  evidence 
which  directly  brings  it  home  to  the  prisoner. 
Hardy,  but  the  evidence  stands  thus— This 
has  been  manifestly  a  draught  of  a  resolution 
which,  in  tbe  mind  of  the  drawer,  was  in- 
tended for  a  meeting  of  the  London  Corres- 
ponding Society,  about  that  time ;  the  date  to 
It  is  the  fourteenth  of  April;  upon  tliat  four- 
ieebtli  of  April  the  Chalk-tarm  resolutions 
Verc  proposed;  the  paper  was  found  upon 
ThelwaU,  who  was  present  at  the  Chalk-£arm 
meeting,  and  takiiM^  an  active  part  there; 
such  a  paper,  therefore,  found  upon  Thelwall 
and  Martin,  two  members  ot  this  society, 
peems  but  too  manifestly  to  prove  what  the 
ideas  were  that  were  floating  m  the  minds  of 
these  people,  at  the  time  of  uiose  resolutions; 
and  they  certainly  show,  that  very  dangerous 
designs  were  conceived  by  some  of  those 
people,  to  be  brouffht  forward,  at  that  time, 
in  same  shape  or  ouer ;  how  it  was  settled— 
in  what  consultation — by  what  persons — ^there 
is  no  direct  evidence;  that  you  can  only 
guess  at ;  they  are  persons  that  usually  trans- 
acted the  business  for  this  Corresponding 
Society;  you  know  who  they  were;  Hardy 
was  a  principal  one. — ^Whether  that  is  suffi- 
cient lo  convince  vou,  that  he  had  any  thing 
to  do  with  it,  or  whether  you  have  reason  to 
think,  that,  bad  as  it  is,  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  any  body,  but  those  upon  whom  it  was 
found,  that  is  matter  for  your  consideration; 
but  It  certainly  shows^  that,  in  the  minds  of 
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tiieae  persons,  there  waa  daa§ilr,  of  tbe  saost 
abnnmg  de^^  of  violeDcey  that  one  gmx- 
hardly  ventnre  to  contemplate;  it  leads  lo  « 
degree  of  wickedness^  that  one  ooold  baidljr 
suppose  to  be  possible. — ^With  this  evideeoe 
the  case  on  the  part  of  tbe  prosecution  rlnawe, 
and  now  I  have  to  read  to  yoo,  thciefovB^  tbe 
evidence  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner. 

The  first  witness  is  Flocunond  Goddaid ; 
he  says,  he  is  a  member  of  tbe  London  Cor- 
respon^ng  Society;  he  was  of  the  same  di* 
vision  as  mrdy,  number  two;  be  s^ps^  hent* 
tended  very  regularly;  he  dues  not  kaose 
that  he  missed  anight  for  two  years ;  he  m^f%^ 
that  be  ceased  to  be  a  member  when  Haad^ 
was  taken  up;  that  Hardy  was  very  nie^ 
absent;  that  be  waa  perfectly  well  aoquainiM 
with  him ;  that  he  hardly  ever  miasea  eaUbi^ 
upon  him  on  a  Sunday;  that  he  was  a  re* 
markahly  peaceable  man ;  a  liriend  to  order  i 
that  when  the  meetinn  were  dispersed,  Hudw 
desired  that  they  woiud  not  even  bring  a  stick 
with  them ;  that  his  object  was  a  pariiamen- 
tary  reform  in  the  House  of  Commonsy  and 
XhaX  it  was  no  part  of  his  view  to  make'  any 
alteration  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  that  be 
meant  nothing  asainst  the  Cr(»wn ;  God  fofv 
bid  that  he  s1k>uk1  ;  that  there  were  lre(|ueiit 
conversations  upon  political  sul»jects,  which 
he  had  with  Hardy ;  that  curiosity  induced 
him  to  ask  a  number  of  questions^  and  be 
never  supposed  the  prisoner  had  any  views 
different  from  his;  he  says,  he  never  heard  of 
the  letter  from  Sheffield  about  pikes ;  that  his 
brother  introduced  him ;  he  was  at  the  Globe 
tavern;  and  at  Chalk-farm ;  that  every  thing 
was  very  peaceable;  that  there  were  some 
resolutions  in  print,  and  that  the  paper  con* 
tained  a  correct  account  of  what  passed ;  be 
thought  that  all  that  was  transacted,  at  both 
places,  was  agreeable  to  the  law  of  the  land. 

He  says,  it  is  true,  that  the  society  sent  de« 
lesates  to  the  Scotch  Convention ;  that  him* 
self  was  not  in  office ;  he  has  heard  of  a  secret 
committee ;  he  never  heard  who  they  were  ; 
he  does  not  think  that  the  body  knew  who 
the  secret  committee  were ;  he  knew  nothing 
of  their  proceedings,  and  he  did  not  choose  to 
attend  after  Hardy  was  taken  up. — He  mj\ 
Margaiot  and  Grerrald  were  their  dekealea  ; 
he  may  have  seen  the  address  of  the  sutb  of 
Au^t,  1799 ;  he  heard  of  a  circular  letter, 
which  was  sent  to  Scotland  to  call  a  eonven* 
tion ;  he  does  not  know  how  it  got  there,  but 
he  heard  of  it  at  his  division,  that  this  was  to 
call  a  convention  r  he  says,  that  the  proceed 
injgs  at  the  Globe  Tavern,  on  the  twentieth 
or  January,  and  the  proceedii^  at  Chalk 
Farm,  were  peaceable  and  constitutioDal ; 
that  there  might  be  songs  after  dinner,  but 
thev  were  not  in  general  introduced ;  he  saya 
he  nas  heard  the  song,  ^'  God  save  the  Rights 
of  Mao;*'  he  has  he«ii  of  the  song'^  Pfintp 
plant  the  Tree,"  but  never  heard  it  sung;  be 
says,  a  man  used  to  attend  the  socieQr.  with  % 
pstck  of  idle  songs ;  he  says.  He  had  «i  lW« 
wall's  soi^;  he  thought tbere  was  no  httm 
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in  them;  there  was  one  very  long  one;  he 
cannot  recollect  the  title  of  it;  three  of  these 
songs  were  orinted  in  one  sheet  of  paper;  he 
cannot  recotiect  the  title  of  them. 

The  only  observation  that  occurs  to  me, 
upon  this  man's  evidence  is,  the  distance  at 
which  he  seems  to  have  been  kept  from  all 
knowledge  of  what  was  doing;  tnere  was  a 
secret  committee,  which  seem  to  have  ma- 
nazed  all  the  material  concerns  of  the  sodetv; 
ana  it  is  remarkable,  that  this  person  who 
was  connected  with  Hardy,  did  not  even  know 
any  thing  with  regard  to  the  ciraimstance  of 
the  pikes ;  whether  Hardy's  not  communicat- 
ing It  happened  merely  by  accident,  which  I 
think  most  probable,  or  whether  there  was 
any  reason  for  not  letting  this  man  into  the 
business  of  the  pikes,  is  aeood  deal  uncertain, 
upon  this  state  of  the  evioence ;  but,  if  other 
people  were  let  into  it,  why  this  man  was  not 
IS  not  easv  to  see. 

Francis  Dowling  says,  he  was  a  member  of 
this  society,  and  telonged  to  Hardy's  division; 
their  only  object  was,  a  reform  in  the  House 
of  Commons ;  they  had  no  thouglits  against 
the  King  or  the  House  of  Lords;  they  had  no 
idea  of  opposing  the  government  by  force. 
The  object  of  the  convention,  he  says,  was,  to 

fet  the  sense  of  the  dele^tes,  from  difierent 
ivisions,  to  obtain  a  rerorm  in  the  House  of 
€onunons,  and  that  there  was  no  intention  of 
pcooeeding  by  force  in  any  member  of  the  so- 
ciety ;  he  says,  that  he  was  two  years  and  a 
half  in  the  division,  and  never  saw  or  heard  of 
a  letter,  from  Sheffield,  about  pikes ;  he  was 
a  member  of  this  society  from  the  commence- 
ment of  it :  he  says,  be  dined  at  the  Crown 
and  Anchor,  on  the  second  of  May;  there  was 
some  music,  but  he  does  not  know  what  it 
was.  He  savs,  he  was  at  Chalk  Farm;  he 
eaw  the  resolutions  at  the  Globe-tavern,  but 
he  does  not  recollect  what  they  were ;  he  was 
oncedelegate,  for  six  months;  he  ceased  to 
be  so,  five  or  six  months  ago. 

He  says,  he  knew  8pence's«hop ;  he  bought 
I  pamphlets  there;  he  has  seen  Frankiow 
there,  but  never  heard -of^aay  exercising  there, 
till  he  heard  of  it  now ;  he  says,  he  has  heard  of 
a  committee  of  correspondence ;  if  there  was 
one,  it  was  voted  by  ballot;  he  knows  Hodg- 
son the  hatter ;  he  knows  nothing  of  any  se- 
cret committee  being  appointed,  after  the  ap- 
prehension of  Hardy ;  that  he  has  never  been 
m  Academy* court.  Chancery-lane;  heniver 
heard  of  the  Sheffield  letter,  till  he  saw  it  in 
the  report  of  the  secret  committee;  he  never 
•heard  of  the  order  to  stick  the  bills  up  in  the 
-night ;  Carter,  who  stuck  up  the  bills,  receiv- 
ed the  mooev ;  whether  the  bill  was  criminal 
he  cannot  tell;  he  did  not  hear  all  the  con- 
tents of  the  resolutions ;  the  general  conduct 
of  the  people,  he  says,  at  Chalk  Farm  was 
peaceanle ;  tnen,  he  says,  he  voted  for  the  re- 
floiutions,  without  hearing  them  distinctly, 
but  that  others  attended  to  them;  that  he 
voted  because  others  did ;  that  is  a  way  in 
whbh  the  m^jprity  in  these  assemblieS|  I 
dare  sayi  was  very  often  obtained. 
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Alexander  W3ls  says,lie  was  between  two 
and  three  years  a  member  of  the  Correspond- 
ing Society;  he  says,  the  object  of  the  society 
was  a  parliamentary  reform  in  the  House  of 
Commons ;  that  they  were  fall  of  respect,  ho*- 
nour,  and  fidelity,  to  the  king;  he  never  had 
reason  to  think  others  intended  othermse ; 
never  to  his  knowledge,  was  it  intended  to  do 
any  thinff  by  force ;  Uiat  he  would  not  have 
continue!  in  the  society,  if  there  had  been 
any  intention  of  dotne  any  thing  by  force ;  he 
has  not  been  a  member  of  the  society  since 
the  king  of  France  suffered ;  that  the  prisoner 
is  of  an  amiable  character,  and  a  gooa  mem- 
ber of  society. 

The  witness  says,  he  is  a  dancing-master ; 
he  is  also  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  So- 
dety;  he  was  introduced  byUolcrofl,  aAer 
he  beiBame  a  member  of  the  Constitutional 
Society;  he^^ished  to  hear  speakers  that 
were  clever  men ;  he  took  his  niie  of  polities 
from  news-papers,  from  public  report,  and 
from  debates  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament ; 
he  was  but  little  acquainted  with  the  proceed- 
ings ;  he  did  not  see  the  books  at  the  meet- 
ings ;  he  never  knew  any  of  their  transac- 
tions, '«i4uch  might  bring  the  people  or  those 
they  employed,  mto  any  difficuhtes ;  he  may, 
he  says,  nave  given  a  shilling,  or  five  shil- 
lings, a  guinea,  two  guineas,  or  five  gnineas, 
to  assist  Carter ;  he  says,  he  often  gives  five 
guineas,  and  he  does  not  know  whom  he 
gives  it  to;  then,  when  pressed  a  little,  he 
eays,  he  might  have  given  some  shillings,  if 
not  guineas ;  ai  last  &  sud,  he  did  not  give 
guinea^  Imt  he  did  give  a  new  shillings ;  he 
says,  he  was  asked,  m  one  of  the  societies,  to 
contribute,  in  CompCon-street ;  he  says,  he  is 
not  sure  he  gave  more  than  that.  He  never 
heard  of  a  secret  committee,  or  committee  of 
correspondence,  and  never  saw  any  letter 
that  bad  been  written  to  the  prisoner.  I 
think,  notwithstanding  that  strange  flourish 
of  his,  about  the  five  guineas,  one  mav  safely 
conclude  that  there  was  no  harm  in  this  wit- 
ness. 

Archibald  Hunter  was  a  member  of  the 
London  Corresponding  Society  about  .twen^ 
months;  he  knows  the  prisoner ;  he  belongs 
ed  to  the  same  division  with  Hardy;  he  says, 
the  object  of  the  society  was,  to  obtain  a  par- 
liamentary reform ;  he  never  understood  any 
thing  else  but  a  reform  in  the  Commons 
House  of  Parliament;  the  King,  and  the 
House  of  Lords,  to  remain  as  they  were;  he 
never  heard  of  rorce  out  of  the  Report ;  he 
says,  there  was  no  intention  to  attack  the  go- 
vernment of  the  country;  that  Hardy  was  a 
peaceable,  respectable»  quiet  man;  he  says^ 
Hardy  never  produced  any  letter  at  the  divi- 
sion, about  pikes,  nor  communicated  it,  to  bis 
knowledge ;  he  continued  a  member  of  the 
society ;  he  was  introduced  by  Joseph  Hun- 
ter; he  did  not  attend  very  regularly,  beiAg 
frequently  out  of  town. 

He  says,  he  was  at  Chalk  Farm,  and  at  the 
Obbe*tavem ;  he  undcniood  their  piocted- 
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fiase 

liendft  oftfie 


ings  were  peacciable ;  be  he^fd  the  reaolu- 1     Mr.  Daniel  Stuart  i%  marhay  1 

lions  read,  out  did  oot  attend  to  tbcm;  be  did  ;  inittee  of  Ibe  Society  of  the  cri 

put  vote  lor  the  in ;   he  tui^fi»  that  from  tbe  .  fe6ple,ia  Fritb-atreet ;  be  «aysy  be  ba^ 

iDaltcntion  vliich  pervades  bi^  whole  coQdu<;t, '  Hardy  freauently. — In  DecembiDr,  170^  ib^ 
be  cuuJdnot  Iceep  up  bisattention  to  bear  what  U^ndioo  CQrrei>ponding  Society  aent  a  Mttar 
•th/pv  Mere.^Hesaj^,  he  wak  at  number  tbree  to  the  Fiienda  of  the  People;  tbe  «^iliicf^ 
in  Ci>mpion-street :  that  Thelwali  was  tbere;  carried  tbe  answer  bimseifi  be  conferaad 
lie  SM[>ped  there  — ^Ue  then  says^  it  is  so  long  witb  Mr.  Hardy ;  h^  understood,  from  hi^ 
ago  since  he  followed  any  business,  that  be  conversation,  ibat  bia  wbole  omect  was  a  ha- 
cannot  recollect  what  busiuess  he  did  follow;  iora  in  the  Uouse  of  Commons;  that  hpa 
being  pressed,  at  last  be  acknowUdged  be  meant  to  inform  ibe  people  of  tbe  bad  atate 
was  a  perfuiner  and  a  hair-dresser,  twelve  of  tbe  representation,  to  g^  a  great  number 
J^earsagu;  be  says,  bia  money  is  somedmee  ofmemberstotbesociety^tbattbay  nugbtgaMi 
in  the  stocks,  sometines  in  bis  pockety  seyo^  .  great  number  of  signatures  U>  a  petition,  la  o6h> 
times  in  land,  and  sometimes  ia  houses,  i  tain  this  point;  be  say s>  be  called  upon  Hai4|f 
Vba^t  you  wiU  make  of  the  evidenca  of  this  j  once  or  twice  a  week,  out  of  curiosity,  to  knov 
verv  extraordioaty  witness.  I  do  not  know ;  |  wha^  they  were  doiqg,  and  they  talked  ivofy 
to  Be  Hire  it  is  ^A  ajLtrawr4i9uury  as  ^na  ew    (reel^y;  be  says,  be  never  varied^  he  wasalwi^p^ 


met  with. 

Alei^ander  Fsaser  says,  be  is  a  taylor;  that 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Corresponding  So- 
ciety, fur  about  ten  months;  lie  ceased  to  be 
amcmber  last  Apt  il  wa^  twelvemonth;  he  s^yVy 
Ml  parl^dmentaty  reform^  in  tho  Houaa  of  Cooa- 
moxw,  was  the  objjtct  of  tbe  soeiej^.;  be  s^ye* 
they  bad  no  intent  ^ainet  tl^King,  and  the 
Bouse  of  Lords;  they  had  no  ii^tant  t^  pro- 
duce a  reform  h|y  TJoionf e ;  kowouki  haw 
had  no  concern  in  nu^  sufih  thiq^  if  that  had 
\^%n  their  object. 

W^iUiam  filarcUy  sm^  he  '^  aola  menibtr ; 
be  is  a  shoemaker  in  yoke  iMce^  Saint  Mat- 
tin  Vlane;  he  baa  kopiw^  the  ptisoner  fifteen 
years;  tbe  prisoner  waa  foreman  |o  him 
ae^ven  yeara;  he  bear%.4  venrjood  character ; 
he  is  of  a  peaceablo  and  oioerly  dispeahion, 
%nd  a  very  boneat  aMU%. 

Thomas  Oliver  sayai.ha  ia  adinfting  n»- 
Aiater ;  be  is  not  a  member  ef  this  sodetgp; 


lor  the  duke  of  RkJimond's  plan;  hes^ys  thciy 
never  agreed  in  opiuion;  he  doea  not  i»- 
member  any  thing  being  said  about  a  goi%- 
ventkm;  ha  always  tboittbt  Har^y  a  simple, 
inoffensive,  man,  and  the  last  nan  to  he 
guilty  of  violence. 

Upon  his  cross- eiaminatioa,  hesays,hedid 
not  know  that  Uardy  waa  an  asBoeiatsd  maoa- 
ber  pf  the  Constitutional  Society;  that  the 
Friends  bf  the  People  had  declined  all  inter* 
CQune  with  that  society;  the  correspondence 
between  hia  society,  and  the  aocie^  of  Sbef- 
fieU,  waa  in  M^  179S ;  he  cannot  si^,  ibat 
he  saw  tbe  addreas  of  tbe  sixth  of  Auguat 
17dg;  he  did  see  tbe  address  of  thetwenHelh 
of  January,  I79t,and  he  saw  the  proceedmge 
at  Chalk  Farm,  and  they  had  inquired  what 
leudyb  hia  loci^  mtaot  to  ea;  hia  aecae^ 
declroed  answering.  A  list  of  the  Ffienda  of 
the  Poef  le  ia  ahmivn  la  him ;  he  saya,  though 
thesa  waa  no  correspondence  between  the 


he  s^s  be  ha^  known  tbe  piMoner  (ioiH- jeara;    Sociaty  of  the  Frienda  of  the  People,  and  Ihe 
|hat    be  shftwe^  hhn    a   papee,  cunlaaiiag  |  Society  lor  Coostitulioaal  Infonaation,  yet 

there  were  gentlemen  that  remaieadoMM- 
beaa  of  both  societiok 

John  Carr  says,  he  ia  not  a  memhar  oCtk^ 
socie^ ;  be  haa  known  the  prisoner  tweii^ 
yeara;  he  g^ves  bioa  the  chaiaeter  of  a 
peaceable,  honest,,  worthy  man. 


aoipe  resolutiuus  ahi>ut  pa^hsnuentaqK  refoi 
the  witnotos  ai»ked  him,  what  the  ultimate  end 
and  design  was;  ha  said„aielorm.  of  parlia- 
ment, %ti  the^  House  of  Coiemopsi  apon  peace> 
able  and  constitutional  principles ;  upon  the 
eeme  plan  as  thadukaoi  Riemiiqnd  proposed, 
in  the  year  17H^.— Ue^  said  he  isequentiy  taieri 
to  sock  out  of  him,  what  bia  intent  vfjut^  and, 
at  first,  he  said,  he.  had  done  thia  since  tbe 
wpprt ;  that  can  hai*dly,  ha ;  for  before  the 
import,  Uarc^  was  in  custody ;  tlien  he  admits 
j)t  waa  when  iq  hi^  own  houaei  somewhece 
ebpiil  May  or  June;  he  seo^a,  he  iaa  man  of  few 
aiords ;  bisiuble,  hpneai,i  and  sincere^  and  a 
^gpod  ehristian ;  and  be  saya,  be  fears  God, 
and,hpooim  the  king* — ^The  witness  soy^,  he 
never  saw  the  Cbftlk  Farm  akidresa,  or  the 
Qiobe^tavern  adrhess,  and  be  does,  not  hnew 
vihether  Uardy  favoura  these  raankitiona;  he 
Ihinks  Hardy  onoe  mentioned  the  name,  of  a 
Mr.  9ogue,  to  him,  of  Portamouth;  be  a^w, 
ha.<lo^  not  atund  to  these  things  hinuKlf, 
IRit  having  much  time,  hamDg.  the  emplog^ 
ment  of  preaching  four  sermons  a- week,  and 
inakif]g:tfa0sn  sermnoa;  he  sayi^  he  haaheard 
cmneiil^ttainiafc.  Vknd^  upoz|  peiilin^ 
tiye  tp  n  parliaaientai7  reform. 


John  Ssevenaen,  a  coal- merchant^  ai^^he 
ia  not  a  member  of  either  of  these  sociatiea; 
be  haa  known  Uardy  eieht  or  nine  yeara  s  he 
says  he  is  of  an  eatfemely  mildand  peaneehle 
dispofiilion ;  he  saw  him  frequently  vfaei^he 
waa  in  Ma»  Barclay's  service ;  thataateeie- 
ml  ehaaaciery  no  man  goes  beyond  hlmb 

Aleaander  Greeg  says,  he  ia  a  beoh^hhiian; 
he  haa  known  Uerdyaeeen  yenrat  tha4te 
ia  a«aoheiv  induittrimis  emn^  mther  aehg^is 
than<  othemiae ;.  it  veiy  peiceaM>,>  tmjiee* 
derly  roaa^  that  thia  ia  bia  geoeealehanielw. 

WtilUam  UianrfeBson^.adaalea  in  eggi^  aaei, 
he  baa«kaowin  iiaidy  near  twenty  years;,  os 
baa  been  uitimaialy  arquaintad>  wsth  hhn 
tvalve.yeaffa;  Ims^Fahenaa  an  uniaacaal^ 
.good  chAraelar;  aiaabei^ ' 
:gio«s^  good  num. 
.  Mr*  Sleph«M^  a 
he  hiSihpowikMBrdjiaei 
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he  CMM  |9 X^Mi4«i ;  iWImwm  ooe  of  his 
oong^negsli«i2  ^t  b«  U  ^  teif  rmeetahle 
chancier,  m  m  t«r  tt  cooBeded  with  him  in 
a  religious  aocietv,  he  e»n  speak  to  his  char 
racter;  his  moral  conduct  is  good ;  that  he  is 
a  man  of  conscience  towards  God  and  man. 

Peter  Macbean^  a  shoe-maker^  says»  he  has 
known  Hardy  seventeen  years ;  that  he  is  of 
a  veiy  amiable  character,  both  civil  and  re- 
ligious;   a   peaceable,  auietv  well-disposed 
man.— -The  witness  says,  ne  has  been  a  mem^ 
her  of  the  Gomsponding  Society,  but  had 
ceased  |o  be  one  two  vears  ago ;  he  says,  he 
reonembcfs  no  resolutions    about    Paine's 
Kights  of  Man ;  he  remembers  their  writing 
to  the  Constitutional  Society,  to  have  mem- 
hers  associated;   he  met  with  them  at  the 
Bell,  in  Eaeler-street,  before  the  society  was 
formed ;  he  was  no  delegate ;  he  does  not  re- 
coUea  who  was  the  first  chairman ;  Mar^srot 
night  be  for  any  thing  he  knew ;  he  believes 
Hardy  to  be  one  of  the  first  that  met ;  and  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Black,  and  a  Mr.  Oow, 
who  is  since  dead ;  that  there  was  no  clergy- 
man or  physician  among  them;  that  there 
were  thirty  or  Ibrty,  or  more,  when  they  met 
the  greatest  numl!er ;  the  first  time  he  came, 
ptrlwps,  there  might  be  twenty ;  he  believes 
Nargarot  was  the  principal  man  in  forming 
the  oricioal  laws,  but  he  cannot  recollect  who 
assisted. 

Alexander  Gordon,  a  shoo-mnker,  says,  he 
hat  known  the  prisoner  twenty  years ;  that 
he  n  a  sobtr,  honest,  industrious,  peace^le 


John  Bogtte.acarpenterand  cahinet-maker, 
says  he  1ms  known  the  prisoner  near  ten 
years;  that  he  is  an  industrious,  honest, 
christian  man. 

Mathew  Dicki^,  a  Scotch  factor,  says,  he 
has  known  the  prisoner  upwards  of  five  years ; 
that  he  is  a  strictly  honest,  upright  man; 
their  intercourse  was  entirely  upon  uusiness. 

James  Hardy  says,  he  is  not  related  to  the 
pftsoner;  he  lives  in  Smithfield;  he  has 
known  hire  from  1779,  or  1780 ;  he  gives 
him  the  best  of  characters. 

They  then  call  Mr.  KiDe,  and  the  puroose 
fiw  which  they  call  Mr.  King  was,  to  snow, 
that  a  letter,  which  was  enclosed  to  Hardy,  in 
Davison's  letter,  which  Davison's  letter,  you 
reooUect,  proposed  to  Hf^dy  a  |rfan  for  fur- 
■ishing  the  society,  or  any  one  that  wanted 
them,  with  pikes,  from  Sheflield;  in  that  let- 
ter, a  letter  to  a  society  at  Norwich  was  sent 
•nelosed;  Mr.  King  is  not  able  to  sneak  ex- 
-nctly  to  it,  but  he  says,  he  does  recollect  the 
•  meurostanoD  of  a  letter  being  found,  oaopeaed 
at  the  time,  but  he  cannot  Uike  upon  hnn  to 
my,  whether  thai  was  the  Norwich  letter  or 


David  Martin,  of  Sheffield,  sayi^  he  is  a 
nwmber  of  a  society  there,  for  a  fefimn  in 
IhoCommoas  House  of  parlianient,  bv  lecal 
and  consliuitkxial  meane;  he  says,  ttiatlie 
had  no  reason  to  believe  that  th«  ebjacl  of 
sfoy  other  pevBon,  was  difioNOt  imn  ins )  he 
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had  not  the  moGt  distant  idea  of  doing  any 
thing  by  force ;  he  says,  they  sent  delentes 
to  Scotland,  to  co-operate  with  other  delor 

Stes,  to  obtain  a  reform,  by  a  petition  to  par- 
ment ;  he  says,  they  hoped  the  effect  of  a 
general  co-operation,  would  be  sufficient  to 
mduce  the  parliament  to  grant  the  petition ; 
that  it  was  not  their  design  to  compel  by 
force ;  he  says,  he  would  not  have  remaned 
in  the  society,  if  it  had ;  he  had  no  intention 
to  attack  the  King^  nor  to  attack  the  Lorda; 
he  says,  he  knows  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Gale,  he  was  an  active  man  in  the  society,  he 
believes  he  is  not  now  at  Sheffield,  he  has 
no  house  there;  the  witoeis  was  made  an 
associated  member  of  the  Constitutional  So- 
ciety, in  1793 ;  he  has  heard  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Scotch  Convention,  he  saw  an 
account  of  them  in  the  Gazetteer  of  EdiiK 
btn'gh,  he  did  not  approve  of  that  part  relat- 
ing to  a  secret  committee — he  says,  being  at 
the  outside  of  the  people,  on  the  Castle-hill, 
he  did  not  hear  the  resolution  to  petition  the 
House  of  Commons  no  more— be  says,  Yorlte 
and  he  had  not  exactly  the  same  opinion,  aa 
to  a  plan  of  reform  in  parliament;   he  doea 
not  know  who  are  the  atitors  of  the  Patriot, 
but  has  heard  that  Brown  was  one,  which 
Brown  was  a  delegate  to  the  Scotch  Convcn. 
tion ;  he  thought  him  a  peaceable,  and  weli- 
disposed  man ;  he  says,  there  were  letters  be- 
tween their  society,  and  the  Stockport  Society, 
and  he  thought  they  also  were  peaceably  d(i- 
posed.-^He  says,  he  was  not  m  the  secret, 
that  the  motion  for  a  petition  to  parliament, 
which    BrDomhead    made  at  the  Sheffield 
meeting,  was  made  to  be  negatived ;  he  says, 
whatever  Mr.  Brown  misht  write  or  think,  or 
whatever  he  might  do,  the  society  save  him 
no  authoritv  to  act  tor  them  at  Edinburgh, 
except  in  a  legal,  and  constitutional  manner : 
he  admits  that  he  had  read  Yorke's  speech. 

Edward  Qskes,  a  plater  at  Sheffield,  says, 
he  has  been  a  member  of  the  society,  firom 
1791  to  the  present  time;  he  says,  heat* 
tended  the  meeting,  that  his  object  was,  to 
procure,  by  lawfid  and  consUtuticmal  means, 
m  co-operation  with  the  rest  of  the  societies 
a  reform  in  parliament ;  they  expected  their 
petitions  would  be  heard,  when  made  by  large 
bodies,  that  it  would  be  more  likely  to  im- 
press the  parliament ;  that  it  was  never  their 
object  to  use  force;  he  says,  he  would  ooi 
have  remained  in  the  sode^  if  that  bad  been 
their  object ;  they  bad  no  olject,  but  a  niform 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  by  peti- 
tk)n.  He  says,  he  waa  upon  the  Caeoe-Mn, 
that  he  does  not  know  the  terms  of  the  faso- 
lutron;  be  was  In  the  society  wheM  adate^ 
pte  was  sent  to  Scotland,  he  does  not  reeol- 
fect  whether  the  proposition  came  ftou  fcdl- 
land^  or  from  themselves ;  ha  aay s,  tht  oMiet 
was,  to  have  proper  measures  oattsiderid  of,  tb 
obtain  a  parliamentary  fefiarm;  be  asyt, 
Bfw#n  was  to  etprtiB  the  tense  of  their  s6- 
ciety ;  ther  trers  to  pdim  out  the  proptr  tray 
or  aiilriisag  picfiiaMnt,  which  migbt  not 
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be  altogether  thoueht  of  by  them,  these  per- 
flODS  appeared  to  nim  to  oe  mofe  capable  of 
hiding;  he  thought  pettttoning  trom  so 
large  a  body  would  have  weight  with  parlia- 
ment;  Uiey  had  nothing  in  contempbtioQ 
against  the  king,  his  title,  office^  or  life  ;  he 
says  he  does  not  particularly  recollect  whe- 
ther any  thing  was  said  about  the  House  of 
Loids;  he  does  not  believe  the  object  of  the 
society  extended  farther  than  the  repiesenta- 
tion  of  Uie  people  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  says,  ne  remembers  hearing  about  pikes, 
that  their  society  had  great  apprehensions  of 
danger  from  the  opposite  party,  that  they  had 
been  threatened  and  ill  used  by  the  opposite 
jmrty,  and  by  individuals^  who  took  upon 
themselves  an  authority  that  they  had  no 
light  to;  this  was  complained  of  in  the  so- 
ciety ;  he  says,  that  it  never  was  designed  or 
agitated  to  arm,  as  a  body,  to  attack  the 

Kvernments  if  it  had  bc«n,  he  should 
ve  known  it — ^He  says,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  committee ;  he  does  not  know  that  there 
were  any  of  their  members  in  any  ways  as- 
sociated with  the  Corresponding  Society,  any 
farther  than  by  correspondence;  he  did  not 
constantly  attend  the  committee,  and  the 
committee  did  not  regularly  enter  their  pro- 
ceedings ;  they  were  kept  by  William  Broom- 
head  ;  he  says  he  knows  Samuel  Ash  ton ; 
that  he  corresponded  with  the  society  in  Lon- 
don^ for  their  society;  he  has  seen  Asliton 
write,  Imt  he  did  not  attend  to  his  writing  ; 
he  savs  that  the  letters  that  were  sent  were 
not  altogether  known  to  the  society  at  large ; 
the  body  trusted  to  the  committee ;  that  the 
committee  sometimes  reported,  but  had  no 
fixed  time  for  doing  it;  he  saj[F,  Paine's  Rights 
<»f  Man  had  been  introduced  into  the  society, 
before  they  were  declared  to  be  a  libel ;  he 
does  not  know  whether  a  letter  of  the  14th  of 
March,  to  Adams,  was  sent;  he  speaks  of 
writing  to  Mr.  Home  Tooke,  and  to  the  Con- 
stitutional Society ;  two  letters  were  read ; 
one  of  them  was  enclosed  to  Hardy,  in  answer 
to  a  letter  from  him,  to  know  what  it  was  they 
were  doing ;  the  other  was  a  letter,  of  the 
same  date,  found  upon  Adams. 

The  ^tness  admitted  the  letters  to  be 
Ashton's  hand-writine,  and  signed  by  him ; 
it  says  they  were  resolved  to  obtain  a  radical 
reform  of  the  country,  as  soon  as  prudence 
and  discretion  will  permit ;  and  they  request 
that  the  villages  ana  towns  may  unite  in  Uie 
sentiments  expressed  by  Paine.— The  witness 
says,  he  never  read  that  letter  at  all ;  he  does 
not  know  that  it  was  ever  communicated  to 
him ;  he  does  not  know  whether  it  mieht  be 
communicated  to  the  society,  because  he  did 
not  attend  all  their  meetings ;  he  says  there 
is  the  Register  and  the  Patriot,  published 
weekly  in  Sheffield.— He  is  shown  some 
printed  resolutions*  thankine  Paine  lor  his 
two  puUicatois,  the  First  and  Second  Part  of 
the  Rights  of  Bftan ;  he  nys  he  believes  these 
resohitiOQs  were  drculated  in  Sheffield,  and 
that  the  books  were  circtdated  in  ShdSeld ; 
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that  thejr  were  sold  to  vgri^MS  perMos,  m 
town  and  ooimtr^,  and  by  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  soaety ;  that  probaMy  the  mini* 
berofthemerofaersof  the  society  might  be 
about  two  hundred ;  that  the  number  men- 
ttcmed  in  this  paper,  namely,  two  thousand, 
might  be  taken  from  the  number  of  people 
that  attended  the  meetings;  hesays^  ttiat  ne 
expected,  if  there  was  any  conuptionin  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  reformation  thm  would 
follow,  of  course,  from  a  reform  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  says,  that  Martin,  the  hat 
witness,  8ifi;ned  these  resolutions. — This  wit- 
ness says  there  was  no  conceaknent  that  he 
knows  of;  that  many  of  their  proceedings 
were  published. 

Daniel  Stuart  is  called  a^n ;  he  says,  they 
had  a  letter  from  the  Shefrold  Society,  signed 
Samuel  Ash  ton,  to  tiie  Friends  of  the  People, 
dated  the  Uthof  May,  1799;  the  Friends  of 
tho  People  havine  published  their  decbraUon 
upon  the  11th  of  April  preceding;  I  believe 
it  will  be  necessary  that  the  letter,  and  the 
answer  should  be  read. 

[See  pages  1036  and  1038] 

Mr.  Aiicrney  General. — I  asked  Mr.  Stuart, 
upon  his  cross-examination,  if  he  knew  of  & 
letter  of  the  20th  of  May,  which  had  be«a 
sent  to  the  Constitutional  Society,  if  your  lord- 
ship has  no  objection,  I  think  this  will  be  a 
proper  place  lo  read  it  in. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre, — Let  it  be  read. 

[Seep.  1111.] 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre, — Mr.  Stuart  says, 
he  never  heard  of  tiiis  letter  of  the  S6th"bf 
May,  to  the  Constitutional  Society,  and  he 
thinks  he  did  not  know  at  the  time  of  any  of 
their  members  having  been  lusociated  with 
the  Constitutional  Society ;  he  was  asked  as 
to  some  gentiemen  ha%'ing  leA  the  Society  of 
the  Friends  of  the  People,  and  be  says  there 
had,  and  that  other  members  have  been 
added  to  that  society ;  he  was  asked  too  wbe> 
ther  lord  Daer,  a  member  of  the  Edinburgh 
Convention,  had  been  expelled  from  the  so- 
ciety, he  says  he  is  still  a  member. 

William  Dewsnap,  a  raxor-maker,  at  She^ 
field,  says  he  was  a  member  of  the  Sheffield 
Society;  that  their  object  was,  a  reformation 
in  the  Commons  House  of  parliament  by  pe- 
titioning ;  that  they  went  upon  the  plan  of  the 
duke  of  Richmond ;  he  believes,  from  the 
knowledge  he  had  of  the  society,  that  they 
had  only  one  end  in  view,  and  be  believes  now 
that  it  IS  so ;  he  says,  he  would  not  hawe  be- 
longed to  the  society,  if  the  object  had  been  to 
attack  the  king  or  constitotion,  nor  if  the  ob* 
ject  had  been  to  accomplish  thetrend  by  force ; 
he  says,  they  sent  delesates  to  Scotiand  to  as- 
sociate together,  in  oroer  to  inform  the  muids 
of  the  people,  and  to  draw  up  such  papers  to 
be  nresented  to  the  government,  as  they 
should  think  most  conducive  to  forward  a  re- 
form in  the  House  of  Commoos ;  he  says, 
that  Brown  hsd  no  other  authority  mok 
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them;  he  say s, 'lie  has  beard  people  speak  of 
iU-ireating  the  society ;  that  tnere  were  in- 
flamniatory  letters  in  the  Sheffield  papers 
from  one  Russell ;  he  says,  however,  he  is  al« 
most  a  stranger  to  the  pike  business,  as  to  the 
general  object,  if  it  baa  been  to  have  armed, 
It  must  hare  been  known  to  him,  he  must 
have  heard  of  it,  the  question  was  never  asi* 
tated  in  the  committee,  or  in  the  society ;  ne 
oever  heard  of  any  intention  to  resist,  or  to 
attack  ffovemment,  he  had  no  such  object 
himself  and  he  has  reasonable  hope  that  the 
societv  had  not ;  he  says,  the  society  pub« 
lished  the  duke  of  Richmond's  letter  to  inform 
the  societies  at  large  of  the  principles  ihey 
meant  to  go  upon,  and  they  adhered  strictly  to 
those  principles. 

Upon  his  cross>ezamination  he  says,  the 
object  was,  all  along,  to  obtain  a  reform  hype* 
tition ;  that  that  was  negatived  on  theCasUe- 
hill,  he  heard  no  voice  io  the  affirmative;  he 
says  he  remained  a  member  of  the  society, 
after  that;  he  has  some  recollection  of  a  vote 
of  approbation  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Scotch  Convention,  but  he  was  not  then  pre* 
sent;  he  says,  be  did  nut  know  of  the  contriv- 
ance to  have  the  vote  for  the  petition  nega* 
tived,  neither  from  Broomhead  nor  Carnage, 
and  he  has  had  correspondence  with  Broom* 
bead  for  fifteen  years ;  he  sa^s,  he  did  not 
kaow  that  any  petition  to  his  majesty  was 
preuared  ;  he  says  he  can  form  no  belief  as 
to  toe  hand- writing  of  Ashton. 

Edward  Smith,  a  cutler  in  Sheffield,  says, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  society  in  1791 ; 
that  their  object  was,  to  obtain  a  fmrliamen- 
tary  reform  upon  the  duke  of  Richmond's 

Slan,  in  his  fetter  to  colonel  Sharman  ;  he  un- 
erstood  by  the  expression  Rights  of  Man  in 
their  letters,  equal- representation  in  parlia- 
ment in  the  House  of  Commons ;  he  never 
heard  any  thin^  in  tne  society  that  they 
wished  to  attack  the  lung's  title  or  his  pre- 
rogative, but  much  the  other  way,  nor  to 
to  touch  the  dignity  of  the  House  of  Lords ; 
he  meant  to  have,  as  he  strangely  expressed  it 
XUc  elorious  advantages  obtained  m  16B8 ; 
that  he  heard  nothing  of  force,  he  heard  no- 
thins  of  arms 'till  the  hand-bill  that  threat- 
ened them;  that  upon  any  good  news  they 
used  to  fire  pistols  into  their  houses ;  that 
there  was  nothing  to  provoke  this  conduct ; 
that  there  was  no  regular  arming ;  he  says  if 
they  had  determined  to  arm,  Sheffield  could 
in  one  day  have  furnished  ten  thousand  pikes ; 
that  it  never  was  his  wish  or  object  m  be- 
coming a  member  of  that  society,  to  touch  or 
affect  his  sovereign. 

.  Upon  his  cross-examination,  he  says^  that 
hjc  thought  it  necessary  to  provide-  arms  for 
Lis  own  defence;  he  does  not  know  how 
many  did ;  he  says,  as  to  himself,  he  made 
no  application  to  any  magistrate^  he  says  it 
was  put  into  the  Register,  a  public  newspaper 
at  Sheffield,  that  tbey  advised  people  to  arm 
to  assist,  tbe  magistrates^  the  advice  was  to 
arm  against  domestic  enemies  and  foreign 


invasioki,  that  being  the  subttance  of  th# 
hand-bill,  which  they  understood  to  be 
against  tliem,  they  adopted  similar  words; 
he  says,  that  by  equal  representation,  he 
means  that  every  man  was  to  have  hts  vote; 
he  had  read  both  editions  of  the  Bights  of 
Man  by  Mr.  Paine ;  he  obtained  them  by  a 
subscription  of  a  few  friends;  that  there  wei« 
many  that  had  them;  that  they  thought  wdl 
of  them ;  that  they  seldom  read  them  at  the 
society,  but  they  read  them  at  their  own 
houses;  they  also  had  other  cheap  publica«. 
tions;  be  says,  he  was  not  at  the  meetiaig 
when  they  approved  of  Paine's  works;  that 
he  never  took  into  consideration  Paine's  no- 
tions of  monarchy;  that  the  society  did  not 
adopt  that,  but  they  made  no  protest  apunst 
it ;  that  they  did  not  wish  to  destroy  mo- 
narchy; he  understood  the  autlior  to  be 
expressing  disafiiection ;  he  says,  he  knew 
Yorke  at  Sheffield,  he  was  at  the  Castlo-hil], 
they  voted  by  holding  up  hands;  he  never 
heard  of  the  address  from  the  society  to 
France. 

His  grace  the  duke  of  Richmond  is  then 
called,  m  order  to  identify  a  paper  which  is 
represented  to  be  his  grace's  pkn  for  a  re^ 
form  of  parliament;  he  could  not  identify 
that  paper,  but  produced  a  paper  purporting 
to  be  a  letter  to  a  colonel  Sharman,  containing 
a  plan  for  a  reform  of  parliament,  and  that 
letter  was  read.  The  plan  was  for  universal 
suffirase  and  annual  election,  and  it  stated 
that  me  remedy—that  the  wav  to  obtain  it 
would  be  by  the  people :  he  did  not  expressly 
name  a  convention  of  the  people,  but,  bow- 
ever,  he  certainly  said  enough  to  put  that 
expedient  into  the  heads  of  those  who  were 
easer  for  such  a  plan. 

Mr.  Stuart  is  tnen  called  again ;  he  aaysy 
that  he  has  heard  Hardy  stale  his  plan  to  be 
universal  suffrage  and  annual  parliaments; 
tbe  witness  always  objected  to  it,  but  that 
was  Hardy's  opinion,  he  always  adhered  to 
the  duke  of  Richmond's  plan— he  said,  that 
was  the  whole  object  of  nis  society ;  he  waa 
once  in  company  with  him  at  supper,  he 
found  him  a  sincere,  simple,  honest  man ;  he 
says  he  did  not  know  that  he  had  been  an 
associated  member  of  the  Constitutional  So- 
ciety.   . 

Mr.  Sterling  produced  the  minutes  of  a 
Scotch  borougn  convention,  but  they  could 
not  be  read. 

Joseph  Strutt  of  Derby,  says,  he  belonged 
to  a  society  there;  that  a  reform  in  the  Cm- 
mens  House  of  Parliament  was  their  object, 
they  had  no  design  aeainst  the  King,  or  tbe 
House  of  Lords,  and  uiey  had  no  intention  to 
bring  about  that  reform  by  force;  that  upoa 
their  petition  being  r^ected,  their  society 
never  met  aoain. 

Mr.  Sheridan  was  then  called ;  be  says,  he 
once  saw  the  prisoner,  that  it  was  in  tne  b^ 
ginning  of  March,*'  1790 ;  he  had  given-  nbtibe 
of  an  intention  to  bring  forward  an  inquiry,  in 
parliament  into  the  cause  of  the  aunns  at 
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%iwl  tioM;*  HbtLt  upon  that  oceMlo»  \m 
t»  Hardy,  mh%  be  n&derstMd,  coM  gn^ 
hiadb  infoffmaticm ;  he  came  to  htm,  and  ha 
oaovened  with  him ;  Hardy  stated  his  uliole 
obieel  !•  be  obtaining  by  peaceable  meaaa  m 
fofona  on  the  duke  w  wehmond's  plan,  and 
that  he  was  ready  to  give  hiiB  a  sight  ef  hit 
whele  eevreapondence,  t»  produce  alt  his 
papers  to  him,  that  he  migfat  lay  them  liefore 
parhament  ift  any  manner  tint  be  shoiild 
thiak  fit;  he  waa  asked  whether  he  was  or 
net  an  ori^aal  merohei  of  the  Constitutional 
Soeietv,  he  said  her  waa^  hut  he  had  not  at- 
tended since  178S;  there  were  some  questions 
whether  Mr.  Sheridan  had  said  any  thing  of 
beoks^  as  well  as  papers,  whether  Hardy 
fldfoed  him  hooka  a* well  as  papers;  after- 
wards he  said  he  could  not  take  uaon  bim 
ta  be  sure  thnt  Hardy  mentioned  books;  that 
his  eier  was,  to  put  him  in  possession  of  all 
theiapers. 

Mr.  Fvancia  wkis  then  called;  he  saw  Mr. 
Hardy  twice,  first  at  his  own  housoi  and  afier- 
wards  at  Mr.  Francis's  house ;  the  Corre^ 
pondinn  Society  had  thanked  Mr.  Francis  for 
a  speech  he  had  made  io  parliament  in  the 
ye^  179$,  and  had  expressed  a  desire  that  it 
shoohl  be  printed ;  upon  that  occasion  he  saw 
Mr.  Haady:  be  siqrs,  before  that  time  Hardy  had 
been  sent  to  hitn  to  desire  him  to  preeent  a  pe* 
titioa  on  the  anhject  of  a  reform  in  parliament; 
that  they  wished  their  delegates  might  be  ad* 
mitted  to  come  to  his  boose,  aoeordiogly 
they  a^te  admitted,  and  they  brought  a 
petotioD-^there  were  four  of  them ;  he  fold 
them  he  objected  to  the  prayer  of  their  peti«- 
tkNs^  which  was  foe  uni^«rsal  repiesentaCion 
aecsiiding  te  the  duke  of  Richmond's  plan; 
he  says,  that  Hardy  seemed  a  remarkably  rea- 
sendlle,  quiet  man;  that  they  were  very 
reader  aft  the  argmnent  in  support  of  universal 
suffiaga,  they  said  they  only  followed  the 
opiniona-of  the  duke  of  Richmond ;  he  says, 
he  told  them  they  shouki  have  lelt  the  re- 
medy in  aeneral  terms  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
hflime;-  they  sakl  they  were  sorry  they  had 
na<  known  that-  sooner,  but  that  now  they 
could  not  aker  i^  aa  the  petition  was  signed 
fa^  ai  great  number  of  people,  and  must  be 
pw<eated  that-  da^r,  because  Mr.  Omy  was 
that  day  to  make  his  motion. 
'  Me.  Fitmde  s^Sy  ihey  dki  not  deekre  that 
tbsf  woidd  accept  nothmg  else^  hot  iftiey  ap- 
peared to  him  to  adhere  to  universal  represen- 
tatioo.  there  is  a  httle  puaale  about  a  letter 
whieb^  bad  been  written  to  Mr.  Francis,  and 
hiK answer;  they  had  in  that  ktter  thanked 
hmm  for  whaft  he  had  said  about  a  radical 
refi>rm  on  a  broad  basil;  he  aays  that  was  not 
eaaelly'tfae  tenor  of  hia  iipeech,  bnt  he  did 
m»tihMik  i»  right  to  enter  into  much  alterca- 
tion upon  the  subject,  he  gai^tbemFa  oivil 
'^^T^aad  theiia.it  endbdv 
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ThnEaHafLandeldydaiftLha  Mfeewwl* 
letter  from  ^e  Socie^  at  Uw  Frienda  of 
the  People  at  Pertsburg,  near  Sdinbai|{h; 
that  he  saw  Skirving  upon  that  occasaao, 
and  he  sapposes  the  applicatmn  waamadn' 
to  him  in  oonsequence  of  a  cooveisaiiaft 
with  Skirving;  Skirviac represented  tfanttlic^ 
wished  to  ha^  men  of  eoucation,  that  thc^ 
mi^t  be  prevented  from  fitUin^  into  abaww 
dities^  which  they  shoold  otherwise  be  linUa 
to  fall  into;  he  says,  he  had  no  reason  to 
suspect  that  any  thing  more  was  meant  thna 
to  obtain  Universal  Suffrage  and  Annual  Pwt* 
liamcnts ;  be  h^ard  nothing  of  force,  and  hna 
no  reaean  to  think  there  was  any  intention  of 
force.  He  was  asked  if  be  had  heard  maf 
thing  of  Skirving's  letter  to  Hardy  in  Jnlr^ 
1793,  which  is  a  remarkable  letter,  liis  lord- 
ship s^rs  he  had  not;-*thisi^  I  think,  istiie 
evidence  on  the  part  of  the  defendant. 

GentWasen,  I  wo«dd,  if  the  day  were  not  an 
fiatr  spent,  and  my  own  strennth  too  mnch  e^ 
hausted,  now  gy  on  and  finish  what  I  have  to 
say  upon  this  subject,  but  I  fiiresee  it  must 
necessarily  run  into  an  inconvenient  loag;th» 
both  to  myself  and  to  yon;  and,  therefore,  I 
believe  i  nmst  tronble  yo«r  to  attend  to-mofvow 
morning,  and  then!  slwil  hopeinatiswhoiiro 
to  release  you. 

It  being  now  thhty-five  minutes  pastelevea 
o'clock  at  ni|;ht^  the  Court  a^joumed  to  Wed» 
nesday  mommg,  nine  o*clock. 


SoffShodebaio 

tJMivioptlieNdir 

an^p-.Mb 


Senisn  Hmim  im  Oe  Old  BaUt^  WMuiiay, 
Nwmbir  bik^  179«. 

PRESEVT, 

Lord  Chwf  Jistice  Eyre,  Lord  Chief  Baimi 
Macdonak),  Mr.  Bhmn  Hotbam,  Mr.  Jns^ 
tice  Boiler,  Mr.  Justice  Grose,  and  otbeira 
his  Majesty's  Justices,  &c. 

Thomas  Eardy  set  to  the  bar. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre. — C»entlem^  of 
the  Jury ;  Last  night,  at  a  late  horn;  I  finished 
the  summing  up  of  the  parol  evidence,  and 
some  parts  of  the  written  evidence,  Whieh 
seemed  to  be  more  immediately  connected 
with  the  parol  evidence  on  both  sides,  except 
that  I  din  not  state  to  you  the  protest  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  which  was  read  to  you,  by 
the  consent  of  the  attorney-general,  on  the 
part  of  the  prisoner.  1  did  not  state  it  to  you 
at  that  time,  because  it  did  not  appear  to  me 
to  be  m  its  oattKe  evidence.  It  is  something 
that  has  passed  in  the  Parliamentary  History 
of  this  countiy,  from  whence  arguments 
might  be  dmwn,  on  ttie  part  of  the  f»risoner» 
to  evidence  the  purity  and  honesty  of  his  ii^ 
tentions,  and,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  tn  thnt 
view  only  that  it  can  be  made  use  of  in  bin 
behalf. 

Havmg  thos  finished  the  summing  up  of 
the  evidence,  I  may  say  to  you,  that  Ifaia 
omsey  this  gmeit  and  momentous  o«ifte  bn>» 
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iween  the  king  and  the  prisoner  at  the  bar, 
is  at  length  Immght  to  the  point  of  conclu- 
sion: and  it  must  be  a  satisfaction  to  the 
mind  of  eveir  honest  man  that  this  cause  has 
been  so  conducted,  has  been  proceeded  upon, 
and  has  been  attended  to  by  you  with  so  much 
patience  and  temper,  that  there  is  reason  to 
expect  that  your  minds  have  been  sufficiently 
informed  on  the  subject  to  enable  you  to  dis- 
cover its  true  merits,  and  to  pronounce  a  ver- 
dict, which  in  the  first  place  will  be  satis- 
factory to  your  own  consciences,  and  as  such, 
cannot  but  be  satisfactory  to  the  commu- 
nity. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  as  great  a  satisfaction  to 
me,  as  I  can  feel  in  the  exercise  of  so  painful 
adutv  as  that  which  has  been  cast  upon  me, 
to  reflect  that  upon  this  occasion  there  is^  I 
think,  no  possible  chance  of  our  being  en- 
tangled in  any  difficulties  in  point  of  law. 
The  verdict  in  this  case,  will  not  proceed,  and 
you  will  receive  no  directions  from  mc  that 
It  ought  to  proceed,  on  any  narrow  or  technical 
grounds.  The  overt-act  charged  in  this  in- 
dictment, is  in  substance,  that  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar,  and  those  who  have  been  con- 
cerned with  him,  have  conspired  to  depose 
the  king,  and  to  subvert  the  monarchy  of  this 
country;  and  this  is  charged,  and  always  has 
been  considered,  as  an  overt-act  of  the  treason 
of  compassing  the  death  of  the.  king.  Jt  is 
indeed  a  known  presumption  of  law,  acknow- 
ledged by  the  best  writers  upon  the  law,  and 
particularly  by  every  one  of  those  writers  who 
have  been  referred  to  by  the  counsel  on  both 
sides,  that  ho  who  conspires  to  depose  the 
king,  compaiises  and  imagines  the  death  of 
the  lung;  atid  it  never  has  been  made  a  (ques- 
tion, whether  the  compassing  and  imagining 
the  death  of  the  king  was  the  primary  intent 
conceived  in  the  mind,  and  was  prior  to  the 
conspiracy  to  depose  him,  or  whether  the 
conspiracy  to  depose  the  kins,  must  necessa- 
rily,  from  the  nature  of  the  cnarge,  be  subse- 

auent  to  the  compassing  .and  imagining  the 
eath  of  the  king ;  I  say  it  is  not  to  be  put 
to  you  that  the  tompassing  and  imagining  the 
death  of  the  kin^  is  to  be  proved  a  conception 
in  the  mind,  prior  to  the  conception  of  de- 
posing the  king.  The  conspiracy  to  depose 
the  king  is  evidence  of  compassing  and  ima- 
gining tne  death  of  the  king,  conclusive  in  its 
nature,  so  conclusive  that  it  is  become  a  pre- 
sumption^ of  law,  which  is  in  truth  nothing 
more  than  a  necessary  and  violent  presump- 
tion of  fact,  admitting  of  no  contradiction. 
Who  can  doubt  that  the  natural  person  of  the 
king  is  iipmediately  attacked  and  attempted 
by  him  who  attempts  to  depose  him. 

Gentlemen,  I  shall  employ  no  more  time  in 
discussing  such  a  question;  many,  many 
hours  were  spent  at  the  bar,  in  this  discus- 
sion ;  but,  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  it  was 
manifest,  that,  after  the  discussion,  the  argu- 
ment broke  down  under  the  case,  and  it  be- 
came impossible  for  either  of  the  gentlemen 
to  set  himself  distinctly  to  mamt^in  this  pro- 
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position^  that  an  honest  man  could  fairly 
doubt  whether  he  who  conspires  to  'depose 
the  king,  has  compassed  or  imagined  his 
death. 

Gentlemen,  you  will  therefore  proceed  to 
the  examination  of  the  fact,  and  I  am  most 
cordially  disposed  to  agree  with  the  counsel 
for  the  prisoner,  that,  if  he  is  this  day  to  be 
convicted,  he  ought  to  be  proveablement  a^« 
taint ;  i.  e.  the  proof  ought  to  be  clear  and 
convincing.  I  avoid  using  the  word  direct, 
lest  I  should  entangle  you  m  a  difficulty,  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  proof;  it  may  consist  of  a 
train  of  circumstances,  provided  the  result  is 
such  as  shall  leave  no  doubt  in  your  minds. 
The  law  of  the  land  is  perfectly  clear,  that 
such  proof  is  as  legal,  and  therefore  ought  to 
be  as  satisfactory,  as  the  most  positive  and 
direct  proof  that  can  be  offered 

Gentlemen,  the  question  of  fact  may  be 
shortly  stated  thus : — Whether  the  prisoner, 
and  the  other  persons,  have  conspired  to  sub* 
vert  the  monarchy,  and  whether  they  have 
set  on  foot  a  project  of  a  convention  of  the 
people,  in  order  to  effect  it  > 

Gentlemen,  I  have  employed  a  part  of  that 
time  since  the  Court  broke  up,  which  it  was 
necessary  enough  for  me  to  nave  devoted  to 
sleep,  in  endeavouring  to  take  such  a  review 
of  the  evidence  in  this  cause,  as  might  enable 
me  to  lay  the  questions  of  fact  between  the 
king,  and  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  with  some 
tolerable  distinctness,  before  you,  that  you 
might  see  where  the  matter  hinged,  and  that 
you  might  be  the  better  enabled  to  apply  your 
attention  and  consideration  to  the  different 
points  of  the  case.  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
shall  succeed,  or  not,  but  I  do  hope  I  shall  be. 
able  to  point  out  to  you  the  leading  features 
of  this  case,  in  a  way  that  may  be  of  some 
use  to  you  in  forming  your  judgment. 

I  begin  with  stating  to  you,  that  I  think  it 
ought  to  be  conceded  to  this  prisoner,  upon 
the  whole  result  of  this  evidence^  that  be  bad 
set  out  originally  upon  that  which  is  called 
the  Duke  of  Richmond's  Plan  of  a  Reform  in 
Parliament ;  that  is,  upon  a  plan  to  obtain  a, 
representation  of  the  people  in  the  Commons 
House  of  Parliament,  by  Universal  Suf&aae 
and  Annual  Election ;  and  I  think  it  will  Se 
incumbent  on  those  who  sustain  toe  prose* 
cution,  to  satisfy  you  that  the  prisoner,  and 
the  other  persons  who  have  been  concerned 
with  him,  whether  irritated  by  their  own  en- 
thusiasm, or  by  the  example  of  France,  have 
departed  from  that  plan,  and  have  entered 
into  a  criminal  pursuit  of  another  object ; — 
another  object,  in  the  opinion  of  very  wise 
men,  not  very  far  removed  from  that  which 
was  ori^nally  their  object  (and  it  is  that 
proximity  which  has  made  a  laboured  pro- 
mulgation of  this  doctrine  of  universal  suf* 
frage  and  annual  election,  so  dangerous  to  the 
community) ;  the  object  I  mean  to  point  out 
to  you,  is,  the  substituting,  in  the  room  of  an 
improvement  of  the  representation  in.  the 
Commons  Uousc  of  Parliament,  the  establish- 
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meot  of  a  government  by  a  representation  of 
the  people  only;  a  pure  democracy,  which 
nay  unaoubtedly  be  comprehended  under  the 
Lords,  *'  a  full  and  free  Representation  of  the 
People.'' 

Gentlemen,  in  the  mass  of  the  written  evi- 
dence which  has  been  laid  before  you,  there 
are  to  be  found  passages,  and  those  not  ex- 
tremely numerous,  which  will  be  fit  to  be 
submitted  to  your  consideration,  as  grounds 
from  whence  the  prosecutors  have  drawn 
their  conclusion,  and  by  which  they  are  to 
support  it ;  that  this  departure  from  the  ori- 
ginal plan  has  taken  place,  and  that  the  pri- 
soner at  the  bar  has  entered  into  the  criminal 
pursuit  imputed  to  him ;  the  passages  in  the 
evidence  to  which  I  particularly  refer  you,  are 
those,  in  the  first  place,  which  mark  the  con- 
duct of  the  popular  societies,  in  which  the 
prisoner  is  Implicated,  in  the  course  of  the 
year  1799,  prior  to  their  presenting  their  ad- 
dresses to  the  National  Convention  of  France : 
when  you  have  considered  this  evidence,  you 
will  have  then  to  consider  those  addresses  to 
the  National  Convention,  with  the  circum- 
stances belonging  to  them.  After  you  have 
seen  and  considered  those  addresses,  you  will 
then  have  to  look  at  their  subsequent  con- 
duct, to  be  collected  from  their  written  trans- 
actions, down  to  the  time  of  the  dispersion  of 
the  British  Convention,  in  Scotland,  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  year  1793;  and  then  you  will 
have  to  consider,  and  to  form  your  judgment 
upon  that  project  of  a  Convention,  which  was 
conceived  and  proceeded  upon,  to  a  certam  ex- 
tent, in  the  beginning  of  1794. 

Gentlemen,  here  I  think  you  will  find  the 
great  outline  of  the  charge,  upon  which,  with 
such  explanations  as  the  rest  of  the  written 
evidence  will  afford,  and  the  additional  cir- 
cumstances disclosed  by  the  parol  testimony, 
you  are  to  decide. 

I  think  I  may  state  to  you,  without  troub- 
ling you  with  particular  evidence,  that  it  is 
clear,  from  the  whole  mass  of  the  evidence 
which  you  have  heard,  that  these  popular  so- 
cieties had,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1799, 
so  conducted  themselves  as  to  raise  a  question 
upon  themselves,  and  their  conduct,  some 
time  bef «  e  the  addresses  to  the  National  Con- 
vention took  place ;  you  will  recollect  that  it 
appeared,  from  some  of  the  papers  which  were 
read,  that  there  was  a  society,  calling  them- 
selves, **  The  Friends  of  the  People,"  con- 
sisting of  men  of  rank  and  property,  and  of 
distinction  in  the  country,  who  had  refused  to 
correspond  with  the  Constitutional  Society. 
You  will  recollect,  that  the  same  set  of  men 
had  exhorted  the  Sheffield  Society,  with  whom 
they  were  in  correspondence  that  year,  and 
had  exhorted  them  in  vain,  to  make  an  ex- 
plicit declaration  of  their  attachment  to  the 
government,  as  by  law  established.  Some  of 
these  popular  societies  had  gone  so  far,  that  a 
society,  at  Stockport,  put  the  Question,  di. 
Dectlyi  to  the  London  Corresponaing  Society, 
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by  a  letter,  addressed  to  the  prisoner  now  at 
the  bar,  to  know  what  it  was  they  meant,  aod 
particularly  to  know,  whether  they  meant  to 
go  on  with  the  House  of  Lords }  That  society 
intimated  their  doubts,  whether,  with  the 
House  of  Lords,  they  could  effectuate  their 
plan  of  reform ;  or,  whether  with  the  bishops, 
who  made  a  part  of  the  House  of  Lords^ 
liberty  of  conscience,  as  they  understood  it,- 
could  ever  be  satisfieurtorily  established. 

Another  society,  in  the  same  year,  from 
Norwich,  put  the  question  still  more  distinctly,, 
and  in  a  way  which  could  not  possibly  be  mis- 
understood ;  for  they  put  this  direct  question 
to  the  prisoner,  Haray,  as  secretary  to  the 
London  Corresponding  Societv : — Do  you  iiw 
tend  to  rip  up  the  monarchy  by  the  roots  ?  It 
is  in  evidence,  they  suspected  tliat  this  last 
letter  was  a  snare,  mtenaed  for  them ;  you 
will  recollect  Lynam's  evidence  to  that  etfect, 
and  that  they  were  on  their  guard.  The  pri- 
soner. Hardy,  for  the  society,  answered  both 
these  letters.  To  be  sure,  one  might  reason- 
ably have  expected  that  men,  who  adopted 
the  duke  of  Richmond's  plan,  with  sincerity 
of  heart,  and  who  meant  not  to  go  beyond  his 
plan,  would,  when  called  upon,  have  most  dis- 
tinctly avowed  the  extent  of  their  plan,  in 
terms  which  could  admit  of  no  equivocation, 
or  exception ;  that  they  would  have  avowed 
their  dutiful  attachment  to  the  king;  that 
they  would  have  avowed  their  adherence  to 
the  constitution  of  the  government,  as  by  law 
established,  in  King,  Lords,  and  Commons; 
that  they  would  have  left  no  man  to  doubt, 
and  particularly  those  persons  who  put  the 
question  to  them,  what  their  opinion  was 
upon  these  points,  on  which  their  opinion 
was  to  govern  the  conduct  of  others.  With 
respect  to  the  present  letter,  the  more  reason 
they  had  to  suspect  that  letter  to  be  a  snare^ 
laid  for  them,  the  more  reason  they  had  to 
speak  out. 

What  the  opinion  was  that  they  really  eiw 
tertained,  the  answers  to  these  two  requisi- 
tions are  supposed  to  be  sufiicient  to  enable 
you  to  discover ;  the  letters  and  the  answers 
shall  now  be  read  to  you ;  before  they  are 
read,  I  would  observe,  once  for  all,  that  in  a 
case  of  this  nature,  much  stress  ought  not  to 
be  laid  on  particular  expressions.  God  forbid 
that  men's  lives  should  depend  on  nice  inter- 
pretations and  constructions  of  words.  I  am 
against  even  a  very  strict  interpretation  of 
actions,  to  the  prejudice  of  any  prisoner ;  but 
sometimes  expressions  are  too  strong,  some- 
times  transactions  too  explicit,  to  admit  of  any 
doubt  as  to  their  real  interpretation  and 
meaning. 

Gentlemen,  heac  the  answers  to  these  two 
requisitions  read;  attend  to  them^  and  see 
what  it  is  thev  do  import,  and  particularly 
whether  they  do  import  any  satisfiictOry  and 
explicit  avowal  of  attachment  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  country,  as  by  law  established^  in 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons. 
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Gentlemen,  all  the  observations  that  are  to 
lie  made  on  the  particular  expressions  in  these 
two  answers,  have  been  already  made  to  vou 
by  the  counsel,  and  you  will  judge  of  their 
proper  force.  I  have  no  occasion  to  repeat 
4hem.  Such  of  them  as  strike  your  minds, 
clearly  and  distinctly,  are  probably'  well 
founded.  If  it  requires  much  niceness  of  cri- 
tical inquiry  to  fix  the  meaning  imputed  to 
the  words,  I  should  advise  you  not  to  employ 
yourselves  in  that  sort  of  criticism;  I  think 
you  would  only  entangle  yourselves,  and  you 
would  not  see  the  case  in  its  great  outlines, 
which  I  believe  is  the  only  way  in  which  it 
can  be  seen  trulj^.  One  observation  only  I 
shall  make  on  their  answer,  because  it  is  im- 
mediately connected  with  the  history  of  this 
transaction,  namely,  that,  in  their  answer 
they  inform  the  society  at  Stockport,  that  they 
have  resolved  on  addressing  the  French  Na- 
tional Convention,  and  then  follows  this  ex- 
traordinary passage :  ''  Without  entering  into 
the  probable  effects  of  such  a  measure,  effects 
which  your  society  will  not  fail  to  discover^  we 
invite  you  to  join  us."  What  were  to  be  the 
probable  effects  of  this  measure,  which  these 
persons  were  to  discover  ?  And  why  did  not 
they  expressly  avow  to  this  society  the  whole 
of  taeir  project,  in  terms  that  could  admit  of 
no  possible  equivocation,  or  doubt  ?  These  are 
the  only  observations  which  I  make  on  this 
letter. 

Gentlemen,  they  state  that  they  had  re- 
solved to  address  the  National  Convention, 
and  they  did,  in  fact,  address  it;  and  it  is  very 
apparent  in  the  evidence,  that  the  society  to 
which  Hardy  belonged  took  the  lead  in  that 
measure.  They  notify  it  not  only  to  the 
Stockport  Society,  but  also  to  the  other  socie- 
ties, with  whom  they  were  then  in  correspon- 
dence. They  transmitted  their  resolution  to 
address  the  Convention  to  the  Society  for  Con- 
'  atitutional  Information ;  that  society  having 
declared  their  approbation  of  the  intention, 
the  London  Corresponding  Society  transmitted 
to  them  the  address,  which  they  meant  to 
send;  the  result  was,  that  the  Society  for 
Constitutional  Information  did  not  think  fit 
to  join  them  in  that  particular  address,  but 
they  also  resolved  to  present  an  address  of 
their  own  to  the  Convention  of  France,  and 
they,  in  fact,  did  so.  What  their  olyects  were 
in  presenting  these  addresses,  are  only  darkly 
alluded  to  in  the  letter  of  the  Corresponding 
Society  to  the  Society  at  Stockport;  but 
whatever  their  objects  might  be,  it  is  an  obser- 
vation which  arises  up|on  their  conduct  to- 
wards those  two  societies  to  whom  thev  sent 
these  two  letters,  and  upon  their  conduct  in 
thus  presenting  these  addresses,  that  if,  in 
order  to  account  for,  and  to  explain  the  letters, 
you  could  suppose  that  they  nad  measures  to 
keep  with  those  societies,  the  violence  of  some 
to  check,  the  moderation  of  others  to  animate, 
or  any  other  objoctSi  which  made  it  necessaiy 


for  them  to  keep  measures  with  those  socie- 
ties, and  to  answer  every  man  in  his  own 
way,  so  as  to  lose  none,  and  to  increase  the 
number  of  their  followers ;  and  if  you  were 
disposed,  therefore,  to  attribute  the  particular 
langjuage  of  these  answers  to  some  such  ne- 
cessity, or  policy,  yet  in  respect  of  their  con- 
duct to  the  National  Convention  of  France, 
they  appear  to  be  perfectly  volunteers ;  to 
have  no  measures  to  keep  with  any  body, 
and  to  be  therefore  directly  responsible  for 
all  the  consequences  that  might  follow  from 
such  addresses. 

Gentlemen,  it  will  be  necessary  to  trouble 
you  with  the  reading  of  these  addresses; 
because  they,  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution, 
insist,  that  they  admit  of  no  explanation 
whatever;  that  they  are  the  measures  of 
determined  Eepublicans,  going  out  of  their 
way  to  express  their  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
Republicanism. — You  will  hear  these  addresses 
read,  and  you  will  judge  for  yourselves,  how 
far  they  merit  that  imputation. 

[See  pages  522  and  526.] 

Such  was  the  language  of  these  addresses, 
which  were  presented  to  the  National  Con* 
vention  of  France. 

Gentlemen-,  it  appears  from  the  evidence, 
that  these  addresses  were  presented  by  per- 
sons appointed  from  hence.  The  name  of 
one  ot  them  is  J.  Frost.  The  language  in 
which  Frost  presented  them,  you  are  in  pot« 
session  of;  it  has  been  laid  before  you,  in  the 
course  of  the  evidence,  but  it  may  be  proper 
that  you  shoiUd  now  hear  it  rc^d  agun, 

[See  page  529.] 

I  forbear,  at  this  time,  to  remark  on  the 
conduct  of  tlie  persons  employed  to  present 
these  addresses,  except  so  nir  as  that  conduct 
is  connected  with  the  case  of  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar,  because,  in  any  other  view  of  it,  it  is 
not  before  you.  The  language  used  by  rrost 
is  connected  with  the  case  of  the  pnsoner ; 
for  thoueh  not  held  by  the  prisoner  himself 
nor  by  the  persons  who  deputed  Frost  to 
deliver  the  aadrcsses,  yet  it  is  brought  home 
to  them,  because  the  language  of  the  presen- 
tation of  the  address  is  transmitted  by  Frost 
to  the  societies;  and  you  will  find,  that,  afler 
they  had  been  informed  in  what  language  it 
had  been  presented,  an  unqualified  approba- 
tion of  tlie  conduct  of  Frost  was  given  by  the 
Society  for  Constitutional  Information,  of 
which  Hardy  was  an  associated  member. 

An  observation  has  been  made  upon  one  of 
these  addresses,  which  declares,  that  till  the 
National  Convention  of  France  had  begun  to 
act,  there  was  little  to  be  done  here,  with 
respect  to  the  views  of  these  popular  societies. 
What  connexion  the  views  of  these  popular 
societies  could  have  with  the  National  Con- 
vention of  France,  unless  they  had  begun  to 
entertiun  a  new  idea,  or  a  new  interpretation 
of  the  phrase,  ''  Representation  of  the  people 
by  UmversalSuf&igciDdAjmual  filecUoos,'' 
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arising  out  of  the  proceeding  of  the  National 
Convention  of  France,  or  ifnot  arising  oat  of 
Ihem,  yet  lo  be  now  adopted,  in  consequence 
of  the  National  Convention  of  France  having 
exhibited  that  great  scene  on  the  theatre  m 
the  worlds  and  to  be  now  attempted  to  be 
carried  into  execution,  is  for  your  judgment. 
The  presenter  of  these  addresses  has  expressed 
an  expectation,  that  felicitations  mieht  soon 
come  over  to  a  National  Assembly  here. 
What  that  National  Assembly  was  to  be, 
which  was  to  be  established  here  in  England, 
and  which  was  to  be  felicitated  by  France, 
will  be  a  subject  for  your  serious  considera- 
tion, and  must  deserve  and  demand  the 
deepest  investigation. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  stated  to  you,  that  the 
only  effect,  in  this  case,  which  the  language 
of  the  delegate,  who  presented  this  address, 
can  have,  is  in  respect  of  the  adoption  of  it  by 
the  prisoner,  and  by  the  persons  concerned 
with  him.  It  was  truly  observed,  that,  if  an 
agent  be  employed,  it  would  be  cruel  to  bind 
hu  principal  to  any  thing  in  which  he  went 
beyond  the  bounds  of  his  asency.  It  would 
be  cruel  to  impute  the  acts  of  an  agent  to  his 
principal,  when  that  principal  never  approved 
of  them;  but,  if  the  princi^l  does  approve  of 
them,  there  is  no  hardship  id  such  imputa- 
tion; there  is  no  cruelty  or  hardship  whatever 
in  making  the  princifnl  accountable  for  the 
conduct  of  the  agent,  in  construing  the  lan- 
guage of  the  agent  to  be  the  language  of  the 
principal. 

.Gentlemen,  you  will  judge,  whether  those 
concerned  to  support  this  prosecution  have, 
upon  solid  grounds,  or  otherwise,  branded 
these  proceSings  with  rank  Republicanism, 
and  with  being  a  distinct  avowal,  that  every 
one  of  those  people  was  embarked  in  the 
cause  of  Repuolicanism :  it  is  an  extremely 
important  point  to  settle;  for,  on  your  review 
of  the  subsequent  transactions  in  this  cause, 
they  will  undoubtedly  have,  and  must  have  a 
very  different  complexion,  as  they  are  under- 
stood to  be  the  proceedings  of  determined  re- 
publicans, or  as  Ihejr  are  understood  to  be  the 
proceedings  of  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects  to 
the  king,  zealously  affected  to. the  constitution 
of  the  country,  as  established  in  a  King,  Lords, 
and  Commons.  Men  of  the  one  description 
are  entitled  to  a  large,  liberal,  and  candid  in- 
terpretation of  all  their  woids  and  actions. 
Men  of  those  other  principles  must  expect  to 
have  their  i&nguage,  sentiments,  and  conduct 
referred  to  those  principles. 

Gentlemen,  the  next  head  of  inquiry  for 
you  will  be,  the  transactions  of  these  societies, 
subsequent  to  the  presenting  of  those  ad- 
dresses, and  prior  to  the  conception  of  the 
present  design  of  a  National  Convention  in 
England,  which  is  the  immediate  subject  of 
this  prosecution;  and  you  will  examine, 
whether  the  persons  who  had  taken  this  ex- 
traordinary step  (which  seems  to  have  been  uii[- 
called  for,  ana  to  have  for  its  pincipal  object 
a  public  demonstration^  that  toe  persons  who 
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thus  addressed  the  National  Convention, 
were  actuated  by  the  same  principle  of  de* 
mocracy  which  governed  the  Conventicm.)  ;  I 
say,  whether  the  authors  of  it,  and  the  Deraons 
concerned  in  it,  have  in  any  manner  redeenicd 
themselves,  by  their  subsequent  condurt, 
from  the  imputation  which  the  preaentixig 
these  addresses  has  brought  upon  them*  i 
stated  to  you,  that,  as  (ar  as  voting  an  unqoft- 
lified  approbation  goes,  the^  immediately 
adopted  tne  comment  upon  their  own  conduct, 
by  their  own  agent,  that  probably  a  felicuta- 
tion  would  come  firom  France  to  a  National 
Assembly  in  England.  There  is  nothing 
done  by  these  societies  to  discourage  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  National  Convention  in  Eng- 
land ;  you  will  judge  whether  they  have  not 
taken  very  active  steps  to  prepare  the  way 
for  it.  The  acts  of  these  societies,  more  imw 
mediately  referable  to  this  subject,  which 
have  been  lud  before  you,  on  the  part  of  the 
prosecution,  consist  chiefly  of  resolutions,  hn- 
porting  warm  and  unouakfied  approbation  of 
the  works  of  two  ccleorated  writers,  Thomas 
Paine  and  Joel  Barlow ;  the  first  writing  upoa 
the  Rights  of  Man,  and  the  last  on  what  was 
called  the  PriviUged  Orders,  Parts  of  these 
works  have  been  read  to  you,  and  they  are  a 
most  direct  attack  on  the  establishment  of  the 
monarchy  of  this  country ;  and  they  do  attack 
more  or  less  pointedlv  and  directly  the  esta- 
blishment of  that  order  in  this  country — ^the 
House  of  Lords.  The  societies  not  only  ap- 
proved of  these  works,  but  they  dispersed 
them  all  over  the  country,  with  a  wonderful 
anxiety,  and  at  a  great  expense.  The  prose- 
cutors, in  this  case,  have  asked  the  question, 
why  was  this  done  ?  They  say  it  is  acting 
consistently,  if  it  is  done  by  Republicans, 
who  wish  to  subvert  the  monarchy,  and  to 
overturn  the  established  orders ;  but,  if  it  is 
done  by  dutiful  subjects  of  the  king,  and  per- 
sons attached  to  the  constitution  of  the  coun- 
try, what  explanation  can  they  give  of  it  ?  In 
tlie  defence  that  was  made  for  Uie  prisoner,  it 
was  observed,  that  thero  were  parts  of  these 
works  that  went  only,  in  general,  to  defend 
the  Rights  of  Man  in  society,  without  going 
to  the  establishments  of  this  country;  that  to 
such  parts  of  these  works,  there  could  be  no 
reasonable  objection ;  and  that  those  parts 
might,  therefore,  be  disseminated  by  honest 
men  and  good  subjects.  Admit  that  the  ob- 
servation 18  fair;  was  it  not  the  duty  of 
honest  men,  and  good  subjects,  who  were  dis» 
seminating  such  parts  of  tnese  works  as  might 
serve  to  enlighten  mankind,  on  subjects  on 
which  they  ought  to  be  enlightened,  to  have 
taken  some  pains  to  have  separated  the  bad 
parts  from  the  good,  or  at  least  to  have  given 
the  public  some  caution,  that,  in  reading 
those  works,  they  should  make  a  separation 
of  themselves,  that  when  they  were  reading 
of  the  general  Rights  of  Man,  and  found 
passages  striking  at  the  monarchy  of  this 
country,  they  should  be  catefiil  not  to  imbibe 
prejudices  against  the  monarchy?  That  when 
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reading  observations  on  Privileged  Orders, 
they  should  take  care  to  remember,  this  was 
not  intended  to  strike  at  the  orders  of  this 
country,  to  which  the  public  had  a  devoted 
attachment? 

Such,  gentlemen,  would  have  been  the  con- 
duct of  good  subjects,  That  this  was  not  the 
conduct  of  these  persons  is  most  apparent: 
and  that  these  publications  must  have  had 
the  effect  of  doing  a  great  deal  of  mischief, 
byalienatinv  the  minos  of  the  king's  sub- 
jects from  his  person  and  government,  and 
from  the  constitution,  is  perfectly  clear.  How 
much  of  this  effect  these  persons  intended,  I 
shall  leave  entirely  for  your  consideration ; 
thus  much  I  think  is  clear,  that  there  is  no- 
thing ia  those  publications  which  can  serve  to 
remove  any  prejudices  which  arise  against  the 
prisoner,  ana  the  persons  concerned  with  him, 
from  the  addresses  which  was  presented  to 
the  Convention  of  France. 

Gentlemen,  another  general  feature  in  the 
transactions  of  those  men,  at  this  period,  is 
their  numerous  publications,  complaining  of 
grievances  supposed  to  exist  in  this  country, 
and  the  abunoance  of  licentious  observations 
-scattered  throughout  these  publications,  all 
tending  to  produce  the  same  effect — the  aliena- 
tion ot  the  affections  of  the  country  from  the 
king  and  government.    Grievances  may  and 
wilfexist  in  all  governments,and  that  they  may 
^xist  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  this  govern- 
lent,  may  be  true ;   but  dutiful  and  good  sub- 
lets, who  honestlv  mean  the  reform  of  these 
^vances,  will  take  care,  in  their  endeavours 
Procure  this  reform,  not  to  hazard  the  over- 
tUjjng  tije  government  itself. 

^ese  are  the  transactions  in  the  early  part 
"Of  t»  ygjy.  1793^  upon  which  the  prosecutors 
^^vns  manifcsling  a  spirit  of  disaffection 
and  r^ublicanlsm  by  which  these  men  were 
actua\]^  and  as  evidence  of  their  having 
taken  easures  to  prepare  men's  minds  for 
what  tlv  call  a  radical  reform ;  in  effect,  a 
change  iihc  whole  government  of  the  coun- 
try. 

It  appers^  that  in  the  course  of  the  sum- 
naer  of  t^t  year  the  project  of  a  National 
Conventioi  to  be  held  in  Scotland,  origin- 
ated ;  and  ley  say,  on  the  part  of  the  prose- 
cution, and  ertainly  not  without  colour  (how 
tar  It  is  ditinctly  proved  you  will  juoee), 
that  It  origin  ted  with  the  prisoner  at  the  bar. 
Iney  refer  yci  to  a  letter,  written  by  the  pri- 
soner to  Skirvng  in  Edinburgh. 

[See  pi  407.] 

Now  you  wil  hear  the  answer  read  which 
^kirvmg  sent  -.o  that  letter,  and  you  will  at- 
tend to  It,  because  that  answer  is  charged  on 
the  pm-t  of  the  i>Toseaition  to  have  a  great 
<teal  of  malter  in  it,  tending  to  explain  the  me- 
chanism of  a  National  Convention,  and  also 
what  was  to  be  its  great  object. 

[See  p.  408.] 

Gentlemen,  every  part  of  this  letter  de- 


serves the  most  serious  attention,  in  that 
view  of  it,  which  I  pointed  out  to  you  just 
before  the  reading  of  the  letter.  I  think  there 
are  some  paragraphs  in  it  which  may  require 
to  be  restated  to  you.  This  letter  says, — **  I 
have  not  a  higher  wish  in  the  present  exer* 
tions  for  reform,  than  to  see  the  people  uni- 
versally and  regularl  V  associated ;  becattse  I 
am  persuaded  tnat  the  present  disastrous  en- 
gagements will  issue  in  ruin,  and  the  peo« 
pie  then  must  provide  for  themselves.''  What 
do  these  mysterious  words  mean  ?— disastrous 
engagements  to  end  in  ruin !  If  we  under- 
stand this  to  relate  to  any  political  engage- 
ments  into  which  this  country  had  entered, 
and  which  might  end  ill,  the  people  would 
not  have  to  provide  for  themselves;  that 
would  not  dissolve  the  government.  What 
does  he  mean,  therefore,  when  he  talks  of 
these  disastrous  engagements,  which  are  to 
issue  in  ruin,  when  the  people  are  to  provide 
for  themselves? 

^  And  it  would  be  unhappv  (says  the  wiiter 
of  this  letter)  when  we  should  be  ready  to  act 
with  unanimity,  to  be  occupied  about  organi* 
zation,  without  which,  however,  anarchy  must 
ensue.''  Organization  of  what  ?  It  is  true, 
that  if  the  country  was  to  be  broueht  to  sueh  a 
state,  that  the  government  was  to  oe  destroyed 
and  another  form  of  government  to  take  its 
place,  it  wonld  be  unhappy  when  we  should 
be  ready  to  act  with  unanimity  to  be  occu- 
pied about  organization  of  the  new  powers  of 
government,  without  which  anarchy  must 
ensue. — Does  the  writer  mean  this,  or  what 
does  he  mean  ?  He  goes  on — **  We  will  not 
need  l)pt  to  be  prepared  for  the  event,  to 
stand  and  see  the  salvation  of  the  Lord. 
Let  us,  therefore,  take  the  hint  given  ns 
by  our  oppressors ;  let  us  liegin,  in  earnest, 
to  make  up  our  minds  relative  to  the  extent 
of  reform  which  we  ought  to  seek." 

The  extent  of  reform  which  they  ought  to 
seek,  according  to  the  defence  was  distinct, 
and  well  known,  and  had  been  so  a  great 
while,  for  it  was  the  duke  of  Richmond's  plan 
of  reform. 

He  adds — **  Be  prepared  to  justify  it,  and 
to  controvert  objections ;  let  us  model  the 
whole  in  the  public  mind ;  let  us  provide 
every  stake  ana  stay  of  the  tabernacle  which 
we  would  erect :  so  that  when  the  tabernacles 
of  oppression,  in  the  palaces  of  ambition,  are 
broken  down,  under  the  madness  and  folly  of 
their  supporters,  we  may  then,  without  anar- 
chy and  all  dangerous  delay,  erect  at  once  our 
tabernacle  ^  righteoutneu,  and  may  the  Lord 
himself  be  in  it." 

What  docs  this  mysterious  man  mean? 
What  is  this  tabernacle  of  righteousness 
to  be  erected  at  once,  without  anarchy 
and  dangerous  delay?  are  they  right  on  the 
part  of  the  prosecution  when  they  say,  that 
he  means  that  it  is  probable  there  may  soon 
be  a  revolution  in  the  government  of  this 
country,  and  that,  in  that  case,  it  would  be  fit 
some  body  of  men  shotdd  be  ready  to  take 
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upon  themselves  the  powers  oi  ff^venaneoHf 
aiid  to  act  upon  them  F  or  does  he  only  mean 
that  a  reform  in  parliament  would  be  found 
to  be  necessary ;  that  people  ought  to  know 
what  it  is  they  mean  to  ask,  and  in  what  man- 
ner they  mean  to  ask  it. 

Gentlemen^  this  is  an  exposition  of  this 
doctrine  of  a  Convention  coming  from  a  Bri- 
ton, and  immediately  communicated  to 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar;  and,  lin  that  re- 
spect, has  a  direct  application  to  him ;  and  it 
is  of  importance,  as  it  tends  to  satisfy  you  that 
he  has  not  been  surprised  iuto  any  thing,  but 
that  having  had  this  communication  with 
Skirvine  on  the  subject,  be  had  an  opportunity 
of  weighing  it. 

There  is  in  the  evidence  another  exposition 
of  a  national  convention,  it  may  be  proper 
that  I  should  mention  it,  but  I  shall  not  stale 
it  with  great  particularity,  because,  under  the 
circumstances  of  this  case,  I  do  not  think  it 
ought  to  press  much  against  the  prisoner. — I 
mean  the  speech  of  Bmbre  on  the  subject  of 
a  national  convention;  in  which  he  takes  a 
great  deal  of  pains  to  show,  that  it  is  a  thing 
perfectly  consistent  with  an  established  go- 
vernment— That  a  national  convention  was 
the  authority  of  the  people  at  large,  which 
might  consist  with  the  established  govern- 
ments of  all  countries.  The  use  that  might 
be  made  of  tliis  doctrine,  by  those  who  wished 
to  reconcile  the  people  to  a  national  conven- 
tion as  a  constitutional  measure,  is  apparent, 
and  the  probable  consequences  of  such  a  con- 
vention not  less  apparent.  And  here  it  is  fit 
that  I  should  take  some  notice  to  you  of  a  cir- 
cumstance not  wholly  unconnected  with  this 
nart  of  the  subject :  It  was  observed  to  you 
oy  the  leading  counsel  on  the  part  of  the  pri« 
apner  (to  whom  I  am  alwaysdesirousof  pay- 
ing attention),  and  the  observation  was  re- 
peated, that  a  people  had  a  right  to  alter  their 
government.  That  proposition,  under  certain 
circumstances,  may  be  true ;  but  it  ou^ht  not 
to  have  been  introduced  into  a  court  of  justice, 
bound  to  administer  the  law  of  the  existing 
government,  and  to  suffer  no  innovation  upon 
It.  I  did  not  interrupt  the  learned  counsel 
when  he  stated  this  proposition,  because  I  did 
not  wish  to  stop  him,  or  to  disconcert  the 
chain  of  his  argument ;  but  havine  passed  it 
by  upon  that  occasion^  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  no- 
tice it  now,  because  it  can  have  no  relation 
to  the  business  before  us,  because  it  tends  to 
unsettle  men's  minds,  to  bring  on  a  thirst  for 
innovations,  and  to  shake  all  the  foundations 
of  government. 

I  proceed  to  take  notice  why  Barr^re's  ex- 
position of  a  convention  ought  not  to  press  the 
Srisoner ;  it  came  over  to  this  country  in  the 
loniteur,  and  though  it  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
tered in  the  books  of  the  Constitutional  So- 
ciety, yet  it  does  not  appear  that  it  ever  was 
translated  into  English,  and  therefore  it  was 
extremely  probable  the  prisoner  never  had  an 
opportunitv  of  knowing  Barr^re's  sentiments 
on  that  subject.    But  it  is  otherwise  withce- 
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spect  to  theletter  that  was  sent  to  himself;  lie 
luul  a  full  opportunity  of  weighing  it ;  of  ask- 
ing for  explanation ;  or  of  correctmg  the  ideas 
that  were  in  it:  and  it  gave  him  warning  to 
take  care  that  if  such  a  convention  was  set  on 
foot,  it  might  not  lead  to  the  consequenoea 
which  seem  to  be  pointed  out  in  that  letter. 

Gentlemen,  on  the  fifth  of  October  of  that, 
year  the  prisoner  wrote  a  letter  to  Skirving,  hx 
answer  to  a  letter  of  Skirving's  dated  October 
the  second;  which  last  letter  is  not  in  evi* 
dence.    In  this  letter  the  prisoner  mentions 
his  having  communicated  to  Margarot  cnly^ 
Skirving's  project  of  a  convention  in  Scot* 
land;  he  recommends  it  to  Skirving  to  write 
an  official  letter  to  his  (Hardy's)  society,  to 
propose  to  them  to  send  delegates  to  that  con- 
vention ;  and,  in  that  letter,  he  desires  Skirv^ 
ing  not  to  take  notice  that  he  had  any  con* 
munication  with  him.    Here   the  prisoner. 
Hardy,  appears  quite  in  a  new  character.    He 
was  certainly  not  an  inactive  meml>er  of  the 
society,  independent  of  his  being  secretary  to 
the  society.    Had  he  acted  only  as  secretary^ 
it  might  be  said,  he  might  have  been  misled 
in  a  great  many  things;  he  might  have  writ- 
ten many  things  which  he  did  not  understand , 
or  which  he  had  not  time  to  weigh,  as  a  man 
might  write  whole  sheets  without  having  any 
idea  of  the  sense  after  he  had  written  them :  it 
was,  therefore,  very  much  in  his  favour  to 
consider  the  prisoner  only  as  a  secretary.  But 
here  he  certainly  is  a  prmcipal,  and  most  exr 
traordinarily  so;  a  pnncipal  acting  with 
great  share  of  the  spirit  of  intrigue  and  dun* 
city,  which  totally  chanees  the  characte^ 
the  man,  as  it  micht  have  been  collet 
from  all  the  rest  of  Uie  evidence  in  the  c^ 
A  letter  is  written  accordingly  by  Skir'^ft 
and  the  delegates  are  appointed;  they'^^ 
two  very  able  men,  viz.  Margarot  and  C*'"- 
The  Scottish  Convention  is  held.    T^  »* 
for  fourteen  days,  and  were  then  disp«*^  R7 
authority.    What  would  have   hap*"^®^  ^^ 
that  Scottish  Convention  had  not  ^^  ^ 
persed,  one  can  only  conjecture ;  hi  '^  order 
to  form  any  rational  conjecture,  it  i^i®^**^*'! 
to  attend  to  the  general  conduct  ofthat  con- 
vention.   It  is  fit  you  should  call  >ck  to  your 
memory  just  the  feadine  feature8>f  i^    ^^^ 
pressed  on  you.  onbehalf  of  the  risoner,  that 
the  meeting  of^  the  delegates  of  Jiese  bodies 
was  for  this  single  object— to  pnsider  what 
was  the  best  way  of  appealing  o  parliament, 
in  order  to  procure  a  reform  inihe  Commons 
House  of  Parliament.    As  to  that,  you  wiU 
recollect  the  transactions  of  thit  year  resp«:t- 
ing  an  application  to  parliamot.    There  had 
been  an  application  to  parlament,  and  the 
principal  mover  was  Mr.  Ore/.    Of  the  since- 
rity or  the  honourable  mover,  in  his  applica- 
tion for  a  parliamentary  reform,  I  suppose  no 
man  will  doubt ;  but  of  the  sincerity  of  the 
application  of  these  popular  societies  to  par- 
liament, on  the  evidence  before  you,  every 
man  must  doubt    They  express  tncrosdves, 
upon  more  than  one  occasioni  as  disposed  to 
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consent  to  it  only  because  it  would  prepare 
men  for  what  was  to  follow,  and  seire  to 
keep  the  public  mind  in  agitation  upon  that 
isiibject.  Considering  this  convention  as  as- 
sembled^ in  order  to  procure  a  reform  in  par- 
liament, it  would  be  nt  to  compare  the  tneafis 
with  the  end,  and  then  judge  whether  this  os- 
teftsible  purpose  was  the  only  purpose  of  this 
convention. 

When  there  was  a  motion  made,  that  a 
scroll  of  a  petition  to  parliament  should  be 
prepared,  they  negatived  it,  and  therefore,  if 
that  was  their  only  object,  the  purpose  of  their 
meeting  was  at  an  end ;  but,  laymg  that  ob- 
ject aside,  view  this  convention  as  it  was ;  yon 
£nd  it  closely  imitating  the  manners  of  the 
National  Convention  of  France;  you  hear 
of  primary  assemblies  and  sections;  you  per- 
ceive this  National  Convention  assuming  to 
itself  a  formality  of  proceeding  which  is  very 
becoming^  where  it  is  subject  to  nq  just  excep- 
tion, but  m  the  place  in  which  it  appear!(,  cer- 
tainly very  alarming.  We  find  the  convention 
is  constituted  every  day  bv  solemn  prayer ;  it 
is  closed  every  day  by  solemn  prav6r.  They 
had  their  committee  of  finances  ;  ttieir  patrio- 
tic donations,  with  honourable  mention;  Uieir 
order  of  the  day;  their  appellation  of  citizen; 
and  after  the  tenth  day  they  assumed  this 
date.  The  first  year  of  the  Britiih  Convention  : 
jecollect,  now  all  this  follows  the  language  of 
the  National  Convention  of  France,  rfho 
shall  say  what  would  have  happened  if  that 
convention  had  not  been  dispersed  at  the  end 
of  fourteen  days  ?  Who  shall  say  that  if  they 
had  continued  to  assume  in  the  manner  in 
which  thejT  bad  beeun,  and  some  interval  had 
been  permitted  to  tnemy  and  that  in  that  time 
they  bad  happened  to  gain  the  public  opinion 
in  their  favour,  judging  by  what  happened  in 
France,  who  shall  say  that  this  body  of  men 
would  not  hate  been  the  government  of  thb 
country  ?  This  convention  ¥ras,  however,  dis- 
persed ;  the  consequence  of  which  has  been, 
that  legal  proceedings  have  taken  place  against 
some  of  the  members,  upon  which  it  would 
not  become  me  in  this  place  to  make  any  ob- 
servations, except  that  occasion  has  been 
taken  to  complain  of  these  proceedings  as  a 
grievance,  and  most  certainly  the  prisoner, 
and  those  who  are  connected  with  him  in 
these  societies,  did  take  occasion  from  thence 
to  irritate  the  public  mind  to  as  great  a  de- 
gree as  it  was  nossible  to  do,  by  the  reflections 
ttiat  were  maoe  on  these  proceedings. 

Gentlemen,  there  immediately  followed 
upon  the  reflections  which  were  dispersed  on 
the  subject  ofthese  proceedings,  the  plan  of  a 
British  Convention  to  bo  held  in  England  ; 
which  leads  us  to  the  p|oinl  to  which  the  whole 
of  the  present  inquirer  is  to  have  its  relation, 
more  or  less.  Now  it  deserves  serious  atten- 
tion on  your  parts  to  the  circumstances  with 
which  this  new  plan  of  a  convention  was  in- 
troduced to  the  pubhc  notice,  and  by  which 
it  was  recommended  to  the  public  attention ; 
in  order  to  enable  you  to  judge,  wbeliier  the 
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object  ofit  wits  that  peaceable  object  which 
is  msisted  on  for  the  prisoner ;  whether  a  re- 
form in  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament 
was  really  the  bottom  of  the  whole;  or  whe- 
ther the  object  of  it  must  have  been  to  alter 
the  constitution  of  our  government,  to  obtain 
indeed  a  full  and  perfect  representation  of  the 
people,  but  not  m  the  Commons  House  of 
Parliament. 

One  should  have  apprehended  that  under 
any  provocation  which  these  people  professed 
to  have  felt,  or  which  they  might  really  feel, 
they  would  have  pursued  a  very  different 
course  from  that  which  they  did  pursue,  as 
thev  were  acquainted  with  the  circumstances 
of  the  dispersion  of  the  former  convention, 
and  witli  all  the  objections  that  were  made 
to  that  convention.  As  they  were  determin- 
ed to  have  another  convention,  it  was  to  be 
expected  that,  at  least,  they  would  have  taken 
care  so  to  ^ard  their  language  and  proceed- 
ings, that  It  should  be  impossible  they  could 
be  misunderstood;  to  have  expressed  them^ 
selves  clear! V  and  distinctly  on  all  occasions; 
to  have  explained  the  grounds  of  this  conven- 
tion; to  have  conducted  themselves  with  a 
d.ecent  moderation  towards  the  government 
of  the  country,  and  towards  its  proceedings. 
It  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  that 
they  would  have  made  an  express  avowal 
of  loyal  sentiments,  and  an  express  disa- 
vowal of  going  any  lengths  which  could  he 
justly  objected  to ;  an  express  disavowal  of 
going  beyond  the  original  object  of  par- 
uamentary  reform,  as  stated  by  the  auke, 
of  Richmond.  Every  thing  that  was  inflam- 
matory ought  to  have  been  most  carefiiUy 
avoided.  Hi  order  to  prevent  their  purpose  be- 
ing misunderstood;  and  what  was  more  ma- 
terial, in  order  to  ensure  success  to  the  mea- 
sure itself.  What  was  done  you  will  see,  and 
from  that  you  will  form  your  own  conclusions. 
They  published  a  paper,  which  you  will  hear 
read,  and  you  will  attend  to  it  I  do  not  con- 
sider it  as  my  business  to  make  puticuly 
comments  on  it,  let  it  make  its  own  impres* 
sion  on  your  minds.  The  paper  I  refer  to 
^there  are  many  which  are  connected  with  it) 
is  the  address  of  the  SOth  of  January,  1794,  of 
the  London  Corresponding  Society,  at  a  gen^ 
ral  meeting  held  at  the  Globe-taTcm. 

[See  page  441.] 

Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  this  paper  read, 
it  expressly  refers  to  a  convention;  and  it  was 
certainly  published  at  a  time  when  an  idea  of 
a  convention  was  in  the  minds  of  die  people. 
Now  you  are  to  judge  between  the  king  and 
the  prisoner  upon  the  evidence  which  this 
paper  affords,  whether  the  object  of  that  con* 
vention  was  merely  to  procure  a  free  and  full 
representation  of  the  people  in  the  Commons 
House  of  Parliament,  ana  in  the  due  course  of 
law,  and  according  to  the  constitution  of  the 
country,  or  whether  that  pa|>er  is  to  be  ooder- 
stood  as  a  manifesto  to  excite  the  people  to 
overturn  thf  govemmenl^  and  to  dixtct  the 
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p«ople^s  minds  to  the  use  that  shoukl  be  mhdt 
of  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of  oTerturning 
the  govemmenL 

Gentlemen,  this  happened  on  the  SOth  of 
January,  1794;  «oon  afterwards  they  benn 
in  these  two  societies  to  consider  how  this 
convention  was  to  be  brought  about  The 
London  Corresponding  Society  had  come  to  a 
resolution  upon  it  in  terms  which  upon  the 
lace  of  it  were  open  to  some  observations.  A 
communication  took  place  between  the  Cor- 
responding Society  and  the  Society  for  Con- 
stitutional Information.  The  two  societies 
appointed  a  joint  committee,  who  came  to  a 
resolution  expressed  in  more  guarded  language, 
which  you  will  hear  read. 

[See  page  564.] 

You  see  that  this  is  a  dry  resolution  to  call 
a  convention  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into 
consideration  the  proper  method  of  obtaining 
a  fair  and  full  represeotatiou  of  the  people. 
This  is  their  object,  as  they  Uiink  fit  to  express 
themselves  upon  consideration;   and  it  cer- 
tainly was  not  too  late  for  them  to  have  re- 
tracted any  part  of  the  rashness  and  violence 
of  any  former  measure  which  they  mieht  have 
taken.    If  they,  thinking  they  had  teen  too 
violent  in  their  expressions,  or  extravagant  in 
their  sentiments  had  come  to  this  resolution, 
with  a  view  to  remedy  the  fault  of  their  former 
proceedings,  and  confine  the  objects  of  the 
convention  within  its  just  limits^  that  con- 
aideration  would,   no  doubt,  have  its  due 
weight ;  but  even  in  this  resolution  we  find 
nocteclaration  that  they  soujght  only  a  reform 
in  the  Commons  House  of^Parliainent,  and 
that  no  attempt  was  meant  against»the  King, 
and  Uie  jurisdiction  and  authority  of  the  House 
of  Lords. 

There  was  a  joint  committee  of  correspon- 
dence and  co-operation  appointed  by  tnese 
societies  to  consider  of  the  means  for  carrying 
this  resolution  into  execution,  and  it  appears 
that  they  entered  into  a  very  exten^ve  cor- 
respondence both  in  England  and  in  Scotiand 
for  that  purpose;  while  that  correspondence 
was  going  on,  upon  the  14th  of  April  last,  the 
London  Uorrespondine  Society  held  a  general 
meeting ;  it  seems  to  have  been  originally  in- 
tended to  have  been  held  in  a  large  room  in 
Store-street ;  it  was  not  held  there  probably 
from  an  apprehension  that  the  magistrates 
might  intenere,  and  therefore  they  acnoumed 
to  a  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
Chalk-farm.  They  there  assembled  to  the 
number  of  two  thousand  or  more,  and  there 
the  resolutions,  which  will  be  read  to  you 
presenUy,  were  voted.  These  resolutions  are 
as  violent,  or  more  so,  than  the  former,  and  do 
not  in  the  least  correspond  with  the  idea  of 
applving  to  obtain  a  reform  of  parliament  on 
the  duke  of  Richmond's  plan,  but  seem  rather 
calculated  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  people 
for  a  violent  crisis,  a  crisis  upon  which  a  Na- 
tional Convention  once  assembled  would  im- 
mediately act,  and  in  tiie  iviture  of  things 
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would  be  called  upon  to  act;  this  ia  the  pio- 
secutor^B  construction  of  these  resolutions. 
You  will  attend  to  them,and  see  whether  this 
is  the  proper  construction  to  be  put  iipuu 
them— why  they  assembled  that  meeting  at 
all  is  extremely  difficult  to  comprehend.    IT 
they  thought  the  former  resolutions  had  gone 
toofar,aiM  would  have  been  liable  to  ammM. 
misconstruction,   and  possibly  might  ooa 
great  deal  of  mischief,  it  might  be  necesaaiy 
to  call  another  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  cor- 
recting what  was  extravagant  m  these  reso- 
lutions^ and  of  bringing  bi^k  things  to  a  mors 
moderate  tone ;  to  point  out  more  distinctly 
the  lawful  objects  they  had  in  view,  and  to- 
tally  to  exclude  all  idea  of  their  going  beyond 
those,  objects.    To  be  sure  such  a  meeting,  in 
their  circumstances,  might  have  been  vciy 
proper ;  but  if  it  should  appear  that  this  se- 
cond meeting  was  pursuing  the  same  idea,  and 
giving  a  great  deal  of  countenance  to  what 
was  <fone  at  the  former  meeting,  that  the  as- 
sembling of  two  thousand  people  must  have 
I  an  effect  to  impress  the  public  mind,  that  a 
force  was  ready  to  act  when  called  upon,  and 
the^  were  determined  to  go  on  with  that, 
which  on  the  90th  of  January  they  had  pro- 
mulgated to  the  world.    If  instead  of  intend- 
ing to  bring  things  back,  or  to  remedy  the  ef- 
fects of  their  former  violence,  we  find  them 
advancing  in  the  same  career,  and  hastening 
by  the  same  means  to  the  accomplishment  ox 
their  object,  what  must  be  the  conclusion  ?  If 
instead  of  coming  forward  with  a  declaration 
of  their  loyalty  to  the  throne,  or  their  attach- 
ment to  the  constitotion  of  parliament,  as  &r 
as  respects  the  House  of  Lonls^  in  order  to  do 
away  the  impression  of  their  former  proceed- 
ings, and  remove  all  suspicion  and  ambiguity 
with  respect  to  their  futore  intentions,  we  find 
them  coming  forward  with  another  manifesto; 
this  manifesto  comes  forward  in  a  still  more 
questionable  shape  thuithe  former,  as  it  car- 
nes  along  with  it  the  appearance  of  great 
force,  and  may  be  understood  to  notify  that 
they  are  roaiW,  if  it  shall  be  necessary,  to  act 
in  support  ot  their  former  resolutions.    You 
will   near  these  resolutions  of  Chalk-farm 
read,  and  you  will  form  your  own  judgment 
on  them. 

[See  p  p.  736,  738.} 

Gentiemen,  one  cannot  hear  this  paper 
read,  without  feeline  astonishment  that  men 
could  be  so  bUndedbv  enthusiasm, or  by  any 
other  affection  of  the  human  mind,  as  not  to 
see  that  in  consequence  of  such  a  publication 
as  this,  independent  of  its  particular  applica- 
tion to  the  subject  of  our  present  inquiry,  the 
sword  of  the  law  was  hangiog  over  their  heads 
by  a  sinele  thread.  They  appeared  to  have 
imajginea  that  the  meeting  or  a  convention 
cou3  not  be  prevented  but  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment. Suppose  it  was  possible  for  them  to 
have  believed  that,  and  suppose  the  publicity 
of  their  proceedings  to  afford  some  argument 
that  these  men  thought  them  legU,  was  it 
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fmU^V^l^^NHMiXp^  Wki^  or  if 
they  had  taken  any  advice,  x^  V>  see  that  i( 
vm  exlren^ly  priinipal  to  puUi^h  those  re»o- 
li^^qps  to  tipo  hundred  Vhoi;isiMtfipeo^e?  and 
i$  oian^r  more  as  might  have  an  opportuni^ 
of  t^iokin^  at  them.  Acoordiog  to  these  reso- 
lUlioASy  It  was  a  prohabl/e  oase  <<  that  they 
VTQUld  sp<yi  be  in  a  state  where  the  social 
compact  would  be  actually  dissolved,  and  that 
\t  woiikl  be  necessary  to  appeal  to  thi^t  prin- 
ciple, that  incontrovertible  ma^im  of  eternal 
Justice,  that  the  safety  of  the  people  was  the 
supreme,  and  in  cases  of  necessity,  the  €Mi1> 
UwJ'  winch  admits  but  of  one  interpretation. 
Iftne  social  compact  is  dissolved,  there  is  an 
oidofthe  government,  of  course  there  must 
pc  the  establiahment  of  another  in  its  st^ ; 
another  government  must  be  framed;  this  is 
therefore  eipressly  encouraging  the  people 
|o  look  out  (6t  the  moment  to  arrive,  when 
fnother  government  waa  to  be  framed,  to  be 
ff^VeA  on  the.  ruins  of  the  present  establish* 
BAARt. 

.  QeAtkmen,  it  bofiroportiUBMDep  with  respect 
X9  the  preset  question,  that  the  eighth  and 
^Ath  resolutions  glance  nal  in  aa  indirect 
maiM^er,althe  Hous^ojT  Lords,  i^  a  bo^y  in 
the  ^ntituti^Q*  Mt  entitled  to  the.  raapect  of 
the  i^ple.  Of  what  cxtrema  Qonsec[««ioe 
thi9  was  m  the  pieseist  mommit  you  will  aec^ 
because  this  was  the  moment  in  which,  that 
iirhich  w^  to  be  done  in  the  National  Conven- 
tion, wm  t<^  occupy  the  minds  of  all  people. 
Ami  what  yraa  to  be  done  f  They  say  on  the 
^rt  of  the  prisoner,  that  he,  and  those  who 
isefc  aasmatcd  with  him,  were  in  a  duiilii^ 
c^Qstitutioiial,  and  regular  course,  to  collect 
the  sense  of  all  people^  and  then  present  Uie 
iinited  wiahea of  tlMpeop^in  aregularand 
Cfl^stiUftional  way,  to  parhament.  Now  was 
thl^t,  or  could  that  be  the  object  of  men  who 
^a4  assumed  so  much  of  the  republican  ch»- 
l«Cler»  who  afler  addressing  the  National 
ConventiojQt  of  France,  had  acted  the  part  they 
btd  done,  UP  tQ  the  present  moment,  who 
Mse  then  talking  of  the  social  compact  being 
$iSGtlvefL  »Dd  were  then  speaking  contemp* 
tuovsly  of  the  other  branch  of  the  wgislature. 

To  this  question,  what  was  meant  to  be 
deiRje  in  this  convention,  as  resolved  on,  in 
jianuary,  1799,and  as  followed  up  by  the  resor 
ii»ti9naatChalk*fi(rm,on  the  t4th  of  April, 
belongs  a  transaction  of  a  society  at  Sheffield, 
whioh  h^  been  a  leading  society  in  corres- 
Don^eope  with  the  two  societies  here  in  Loo- 
q9n.  The  society  atSheffield,  had  been  arti- 
ficially reiiresented  to  be  extreme^  numeraua; 
there  was  a  meeting,  in  &ct,  of  ten  thousand, 
«n  tl^e  7th  of  April,  on  the  Caatle-hilL  Seve- 
t9i  resplutions  were  there  passed ;  they  were 
moved  by  a  Mr.  Yorke,  not  a  native  of  that 
lAacey  hut  who  found  bis  way  amon^  them, 
and  made  use  of  that  opportunity^  You  have 
heard  of  Mr.  Yorke  being  a  member  of  the 
London  CQrresponding  Societv*-under  what 
djurections  he  went  to  Sheffield,  does  not  ap^ 
ptar;  ho^thefie  resolutions  were  obtained,  I 
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4«  not  thilA  i^  material  to  observe  upon,  &r-t 
ther  than  that  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  know,  tha^ 
though  multitudes  are  made  parties  to  these 
proceedings,  there  is  every  reason  in  the  world 
to  belive,  that  but  few  are  engaged  in  the 
depth  of  the  project.  Of  the  ten  thousand 
people  assembled  on  the  Castle-hill,  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  two  hundred  knew 
what  was  n>ing  forward.  A  trick  for  negativ- 
ing a  resolution  to  petition  parliament,  wa^ 
concerted  between  four  people,  and  by  their 
manoBMvring,  a^d  m^Mi^emeot,  these  resolu* 
tious  passea  in  such  a  way,  that  it  was  impos-* 
sible  they  could  be  understood  by  the  greatest 
part  of  the  people;  but  however  that  was,.the 
promulgation  of  them  to  the  world  at  thi^ 
juncture,  appears  to  have  a  very  close  con«f 
nexion  with  this  plan  of  a  convention.  It  ^aa 
proposed,  and  resolved,  to  petition  parliament 
no  more.  It  was  observed  by  the  counsel  foi 
the  prisoner,  that  you  cannot  justly  conclude^ 
because  an  indiv^unl  socie^,  or  these  whq 
conducted  that  society  were  of  opinion  thai 
they  should  petitipq  pa^lifliiment  no  morCi  that 
therefore  a  body  of  men,  more  likely  to  cpmi^ 
mend  the  attention  of  parliament^  were  not, 
according  to  their  epprc^nsion  to  apply  ti| 
parliamc^U  for  a  parliamentary  reform- 
It  viaa  mirly  put*  aryi  it  is  rij^ht  and  fit  to 
see  whether  the  observatv>n  if  feundei)  i« 
the  truth  or  the  case.  When  you  come  to  e<-r 
sm^e  the  resojution  with  the  context,it  bard^ 
admits  of  that  interpretation,  because  the  rear 
son  thev  assign  for  not  petitioning  is,  thAl 
they  will  not  petition  a  body  who  are  not  theiff 
representatives.  Now  that  reason  must  appljr 
to  the  House  of  Commons  for  ever,  accordmtf 
to  their  potion  of  it,  and  as  it  was  understooa 
and  adopted,  by  the  Corresponding  Sociel^^ 
and  other  societwe  with  whom  they  were  14 
correspondence.  If  it  couki  not  be  the  object  of 
this  convention  to  petition  parliament,  where 
shall  we  find  the  oiyoct,  but  in  the  addresee^ 
to  the  nation  immediately  preceding  and 
immediately  following  the  promu^tion 
of  the  projiect,  which  appear  totally  inooB* 
sistent  with  the  idea  ol  a  conventbn  for 
the  purpose  of  an  applicatkm  to  parliement^ 
end  to  be  cQnsistent  with,  and  calculated  t» 
give  effect  to!  a  convention  for  other  purposes* 
and  particukurly  for  the  purpose  of  concerting 
the  means  of  establishing  a  representative  go- 
vernment (>f  the  people? — There  is  a  piece  of 
parol  evidence,  which  respects  this  p^int  fit 
to  be  stated — Lynam  says,  that  at  one  of  their 
meeting,  Bell  observed  that  their  address  to 
the  National  Conventiojn  in  France,  proved 
that  they  meant  to  introduce  their  laws  here 
to  which  Mr.  Margaret  said,  no  doubt.  The 
Other  persons  present  said  nothing.  Hardy  was 
prpsent  and  this  passed  at  a  meeting  of  the 
delegates^  if  therefore  he  had  no  doubt,  and 
if  the  nature  of  the  transactions  countenances 
that  opinion,  and  if  the  transactions  taken  to- 
gether  should  be  irreconcileable  to  the  other 
opinion,  then  there  is  a  weighty  evidence  for 
your  consideration,  to  prove  the  whole  extent 
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of  the  proposition  as  it  u  stated  on  the  part 
of  the  prosecution. 

The  parol  evidence  applies  both  ways,  many 
of  the  witnesses  for  the  crown  eipressly 
disavow  all  force  upon  the  government,  and' 
every  other  object  beyond  a  reform  in  the 
Commons  House  of  Parliament ;  on  the  other 
hand,  individuals  are  charged  with  having 
attempted  to  corrupt  the  soldieiy,  and  to  have 
meditated  a  personal  attack  upon  the  king, 
and  direct  force  against  his  government ;  but 
this,  however,  I  ought  to  observe,  is  not 
brought  home  to  the  prisoner.  There  is  also 
parolcvidence,  though  loose  and  unconnected, 
of  a  preparation  or  arms  in  which  the  pri- 
soner is  in  some  degree  implicated.  One 
witness^,  not  of  the  best  credit,  said  that  they 
were  to  furnish  themselvett  with  arms  to 
defend  the  National  Convention  when  it 
should  be  called.  This  evidence  in  its  nature 
is  very  important — ^this  is  clear,  that  in  their 
idea  of  a  national  convention,  every  thine  was 
therein  to  be  conducted  peaceably,  and  orderly, 
the  national  convention  must  then  be  pro- 
tected from  wrthoot,  because  it  is  by  such  a 
national  convention  being  protected,  and 
being  \e(i  at  libertv  to  act,  that  it  could  eie^* 
cute  Its  orders  and  decrees;  it  seems^  there- 
fore, not  mconsistent  with  the  idea  of  a 
national  convention  which  was  to  overturn 
the  government,  to  inculcate  peace,  and  good 
Order;  for  the  truth  undoubtedly  was,  and 
these  persons  saw  it,  that  whatever  this 
national  convention  was  to  do,  it  must  do  by 
means  of  having  the  voice  of  the  public  going 
along  with  it.  It  was  in  that  way  only,  that 
h  could  execute  its  purposes ;  the  taking  arms, 
therefore,  to  defend  the  national  convention, 
has  an  immediate  connexion  with  the  charge. 
In  the  parol  evidence  it  was  also  stated,  that 
these  people  expected  there  would  be  a 
struggle  before  they  obtained  their  object,  and 
that  they  had  made  a  preparation  for  it ; 
several  witnesses  said,  that  their  whole  object, 
in  furnishing  themselves  with  arms  was,  to 
defend  themselves  against  illegal  attacks,  and 
negatively,  that  they  did  not  mean  to  attack 
the  king,  or  the  government.  If  they  had  no 
object  beyond  ptire  self-defence,  they  might 
lawfully  furnish  themselves  with  arms. 

If  they  meant  to  put  themselves  into  a  con- 
dition to  sustain  their  convention  by  force, 
against  any  attack  which  might  be  made 
upon  it,  or  upon  them  in  defence  of  it, 
--defence  becomes  offence  and  treason. 
Respecting  the  whole  of  this  evidence  as  to 
arms,  standing  alone,  I  should  have  thought 
BO  great  reliance  was  to  be  had  upon  it;  con- 
nected, as  it  is,  with  the  whole  transactions 
of  these  bodies.,  it  certainly  is  evidence  very 
fit  to  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  jury, 
and  is  of  some  use  towards  marking  what  was 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  at  the  time  they 
proposed  this  convention,  and  whether  their 
purpose  was  that  which  this  prosecutbn 
charges — a  purpose  of  subverting  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  consequently  deposing 
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the  king,  which  is  an  overt  act  of  cbmpasaDg 
the  king's  death. 

Crentlemen,  I  have  exttacted  finom  the  evi- 
dence such  parts  of  it»  as  appear  to  me  mate* 
rially  to  bear  upon  Uie  charge,  in  order  that 
you  may  be  able  to  take  a  distinct  view  of  it^ 
and  to  judge  for  yourselves,  whether  or  not 
they  justify  the  charge  to  the  extent  in  whidt 
it  is  kid. 

Bat,  before  yen  come  to  that  consideration^ 
you  are  to  attend,  and  to  attend  with  fiivotiry 
to  every  thing  that  can  be  urged  on  the  part. 
of  the  prisoner. 

Gentlemen,  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  ik» 
part  of  the  written  evidence  has  been  con* 
troverled :  it  could  not  well  be  controverted. 
I  do  not  think  it  has  been  very  weightily  ur^^ 
that  the  prisoner  did  not  take  such  an  active 
share  in  these  transactions,  as  to  make  him, 
not  only  in  strictness  of  law,  a  principal,  but, 
to  the  satbfaction  of  every  man^s  mind,  a 
principal  in  the  whole  of  them.  He  was  not 
only  secretary  to  one  of  these  societies,  but  a 
member  of  both,  and  an  active  member,  and, 
in  one  or  two  instances,  singularly  acttvb; 
He  was  the  promoteri  desipier,  and  inventor 
of  some  of  the  measures,  with  some  degree  of 
manoeuvring  and  management;  and  there^ 
fore  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  trouble 
you  with  separately  stating  the  particular  evi- 
dence which  afiecis  him. 

Gentlemen,-  they  have  made  saveial  fair 
and  weifhty  observations  on  the  credit  and 
materiality  of  Ae  parol  testimony,  in  respect 
of  the  situation  of  the  witnesses,  many  of 
them  introducing  themselves  into  these  socie- 
ties, for  the  purpose  of  giving  information  of 
what  was  passing  there,  and  also  in  respect  of 
the  subject  matter  of  the  testimony  itsel/^ 
partictilarly  that  of  arming,  as  having  no 
necessary  connexion  wi^  this  plan  of  a  -con- 
vention, which  had  been  projected;  and  I 
think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  weight  in  that 
observation ;  and  if  it  depended  entird|y  upon 
the  circumstance  of  the  arms,  to  manifest  the 
purpose  of  a  convention,  I  should  state  to 
you,  that,  though  it  was  a  case  of  mat  sus- 
picion, yet  that  it  hardly  went  to  the  length 
to  fix  on  the  convention  a  wicked  purpose  of 
that  extraordinary  extent  which  the  prosecu^ 
tion  has  imputed  to  it,  upon  all  the  grounds  of 
evidence,  taken  together,  which  the  case- 
fiimishes. 

Gentlemen,  they  state  the  case  of  the  pri- 
soner thus  : — ^That  be  is  a  plain  man.  of  mat 
simplicity  of  manners,  peaceable  ana  oideriy 
in  his  deportment,  and  a  friend  to  the  consti* 
tution  of  his  country;  having  one  great- 
political  object  in  his  mind,  namely,  the 
obtaining  a  radical  reform  in  the  Commons 
House  of  Parliament,  by  the  introduction  of 
universal  suffiage  and  annual  electrons'— Thai 
he  had  taken  this  object  from  a  plan  pub* 
hshed  in  the  name  of  the  duke dT Richmond^ 
They  say,  this  has  been  the  sole  object  of  alibis 
measures ;  and  that,  as  far  as  he  has  been  con- 
cerned in  this  particdar  measure  o^^  convene 
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(Snnt  his  ideison  that  ipuiy^et  were  taken  from 
that  book;  and  there  is  certainly  a  very  plain 
allusion  in  that  book,  to  the  people  meeting 
together  for  the  purpose  of  considering  of  the 
fneans  to  execute  such  parliamentary  reform ; 
that  he  had  an  expectatioo,highly  encouraged 
by  the  language  of  that  book,  that  the  united 
sense  of  a  great  number  of  people  by  their 
delegates  in  convention,  expressed  to  parlia- 
ment, mi£ht  peiliaps  have  better  success  than 
petitions  from  individuals,  whether  they  were 
considered  as  individual  men,  or  as  individual 
societies  of  men. 

They  farther  insist  for  the  prisoner,  that 
here  Is  to  be  found  noproof  of  a  design  to  use 
this  convention  to  any  other  purpose;  and 
that,  as  to  the  horrible  purpose  of  subverting 
the  government,  they  say,  it  is  not  only  not 
proved,  but,  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  is 
improbable,  and  even  impossible^  considering 
how  disproportioned  the  means  are  to  the 
end— That,  if  it  is  to  be  considered  as  a  pro- 
ceeding of  the  same  nature  with  the  British 
Convention  at  Edinburgh,  it  ought  not  to  be 
heki  to  bo  treasonable,  because  that  was 
treated  as  a  misdemeanor  only— They  say, 
whatever  violence  there  may  be  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  resolutions,  addresses,  and  other 
papers  to  which  the  prisoner  has  been  privy, 
there  is  in  them  no  demonstration  of  the 
treasonable  designs  now  imputed  tp  him. 

They  appeal  to  the  testmiony  of  a  jreat 
number  or  members  of  the  different  societies 
with  whom  he  has  been  connected,  for  the 
soundness  of  their  principles,  and  of  his  own; 
their  dutiful  attachment  to  the  king,  and  their 
reverence  for  the  constitution  of  parliament, 
and  for  the  Lord's  House  of  Parliament,  as  a 
branch  of  it. 

And  the  prisoner  also  appeals  to  the  cha- 
racter given  of  him  by  a  cloud  of  respectable 
witnesses,  who  represent  him  as  a  peiceable, , 
sedate,  religious  and  moral  man,  having  as 
many  of  them  coDect  from  his  conversation, 
this  one  object  a  reform  of  parliament;  and, 
as  a  particular  manifestation  of  the  conscious 
innocence  of  his  conduct,  they  refer  vou  to  a 
proposition  which  he  made  to  Mr.  Sheridan, 
when  that  gentleman  proposed  to  bring  the 
proceedings  of  these  societies  before  parlia* 
ment,  in  uie  spring  of  the  year  If  93  :— the 
prisoner  offered  to   show   him  his  books, 
papers,  and,  in  short,  all  his  correspondence, 
that  had  any  relation  to  the  subject,  and  was 
ready  to  lay  them  before  parliament. — He  is 
also  represented  by  Mr.  Francis,  as  appearing 
to  him  to  be  deeply  engaged  in  this  business 
of  aparUamentar)r  reform,  and  sincerely  desi- 
rous of  obtainine;  it,  in  the  regular  course,  by 
petition  to  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  it  ap- 
pears that  he  brought  a  petition  to  Mr.  Francis, 
as  from  the  society  to  which  he  belonged,  to 
be  by  him  presented  to  parliament — ^This  was 
in  May,  1793. — The  petition,  I  should  add, 
was  on  the  plan  of  the  duke  of  Richmond ; 
and  it  may  be  true,  that  this  plan  may  have 
received  couateiutacc  from  the  protcit  which 


has  been  read  to  you  from  the  Lord*a  Journals, 
made  by  a  great  number  of  the  lords  in  par- 
liament,  and  containing  sentiments  which,  if 
you  suppose  it  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  inferior  men,  who  happen  to  be  eager 
enthusiasts,  certainly  might  have  great  weight 
with  them. — But,  gentlemen,  you  will  observe 
what  the  duke  of  llichmond's  plan,  and  the 
protest  go  to;  if  a  question  were  to  arise, 
whether,  in  a  clear  case  of  a  project,  strictly 
according  to  the  duke  of  Richmond^  plan* 
and  strictly  according  to  the  protest,  any 
crime  could  be  fastened  upon  the  assembling 
a  convention  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
project,  these  sentiments  would  have  tneir 
weight : — Here  the  application  fails ;  nobody 
can  suppose  that  either  the  duke  of  Rich- 
mond's plan,  or  the  language  of  the  protest, 
goes  in  the  smallest  degree  to  countenance  a 
convention  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a 
democracy  into  the  country,  which  is  the 
'  purpose  now  imputed  to  this  prisoner. 

I  have  already  given  it  as  my  opinion,  that 
it  ought  to  be  conceded  to  the  pnsoner,  that 
really,  and  truly,  when  he  set  out  in  ttus  bu- 
siness, he  was  sincerely  attached  to  that  re- 
form, as  expressed  in  the  duke  of  Richmond's 
plan ;  and  probably,  at  that  time,  he  had  no 
idea  of  going  beyond  it;  but  the  question 
now  before  you  is,  whether  he  has  not  gone 
very  far  indeed  beyond  it 

Mr.  Sohcitor  General,  in  his  reply,  has  io^ 
peached  some  of  the  testimony  ttvst  has  been 
given  for  the  pnsoner,  by  implicating  the 
witnesses  belonging  to  some  or  these  socie- 
ties, in  the  violent  measures  which  were 
adopted  by  these  societies,  and  the  Sheffield 
Society  in  particular,  whose  duplicity  in  their 
correspondence  with  the  Constitutional  So- 
ciety, and  the  Society  4)f  the  Friends  of  the 
People,  of  which  I  have  already  taken  notice, 
is  open  to  a  great  deal  of  observation. — 
Though  men  declare  upon  theiroaths  that  they 
are  peaceable  and  oroerly,  and  sincerely  at- 
tached to  the  constitution  of  the  countcv,  and 
to  their  king,  yet,  if  they  are  found  to  be  en- 
gaged in  measures  which  imply  directly  ^e 
contrary,  it  does  go  very  strongly  to  the  cre- 
dit of  their  testimony;  for,  m  that  ,case, 
their  testimony  is  "  Frotestatio  contra  fac- 
tum." 

Gentlemen,  in  the  reply  to  that  part  of  the 
evidence  given  by  Mr.  Francis,  where  he 
said  the  prisoner  appeared  to  him  to  be  per- 
fectly sincere,  it  was  observed,  all  this  ap- 
pears by  the  evidence  to  have  been  mere  pre- 
tence and  policy  to  carry  on  the  general 
plan ;  the  reply  also  observes  on  the  evidence 
to  his  character,  that  though  he  has  establish- 
ed by  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  and  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner,  that  he  is  in  his  private 
character  a  sedate,  moral,  religious,  good 
roan,  yet  that  his  conduct  in  all  these  transac- 
tions strongly  marks,  that  he  is  so  deeply 
tinctured  with  enthusiasm  that  his  moral 
character  may  be  but  a  neutral  circumstance. 
The  counsel  m  reply  mentioned  the  famous 
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Tfwl  ^  2mHMt  Xhnnjfa  9fc» 


( 


cMe»  when  eBthiiMMi  wMtei  v|i  toUievt- 
most  height  produced  the  fifth  Monarchy  Men 
aud  that  in  their  case  the  treason  grew  out  of 
their  religion. 

They  say  on  the  part  of  the  pMsecutiony 
Ihat  the  acts  done  by  this  man»  as  they  appear 
from  all  the  evidence,  are  totally  moonsis- 
tent  with  the  professions  be  has  made  and 
the  opinions  he  says  he^  has  entertained, 
namely,  that  his  real  object  was  only  a  reform 
in  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament 

Gentlemen,  upon  the  whole  of  this  state- 
ment of  the  charee,  the  defence  and  reply 
and  upon  the  wtiuw  course  of  evidence  before 
you,  you  have  now  to  exercise  your  judg- 
ments. I  desire,  that  in  exemsing  your 
judgments  you  will  pa^  no  more  attention 
to  any  thing  I  have  said  than  that  which  is 
necessary  to  lead  yon  to  the  consideration  el* 
those  points  which  seem  immediatiely  to  con- 
atitute  the  particular  charge  against  this  man, 
and  to  the  evidence  by  which  it  is  snp- 
norled;  to  those  points^  and  to  that  evidence 
Dy  which  the  defence  may  be  supported,  and 
to  the  answer  given  to  that  defence.  Every 
▼eidict  ought  to  be  the  jury's  own  and  ought 
to  proceed  on  clear  grounds  of  fact — It 
aught  to  do  so  in  a  case  of  this  nature  more 
particularly,  if  possible,  because  one  great 
object  of  this  prosecution  must  be  that  the 
country  mav  be  satisfied,  that  they  may  see 
that  tise  public  justice  of  it  has  taken  its  fair 
course,  and  that  you,  the  jury,  have  well  and 
truly  tried  and  true  deliverance  made  between 
te  king  and  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  accord- 
ing to  me  law  of  the  land  and  the  oath  which 
yon  have  taken. 

I  am  very  sorry  to  have  occasion  to  remark, 
ikmX.  during  the  course  of  this  trial  the  dignity 
of  a  court  of  justice  has  but  too  ofien  been  vio- 
lated by  improper  behaviour  both  within  and 
vrithoat  doors ;  what  it  is  men  can  mean  by 
aoch  conduct  who  do  not  wish  at  onoe  to  dis- 
solve all  government  and  the  bonds  of  all  so* 
ciety,  I  cannot  imagine. — I  tmst  I  shall  hear 
no  more  of  this. — You  will  now  withdraw, 
gentlemen,  and  oonskler  of  vour  imrdict. 

One  <ftkt  .^iry.— -My  lord,  vre  wish  to  have 
a  eogy  of  the  indictment  to  take  oat  wilb  us. 


I/Bul  dtfof  Jnsiise 
wMl  be  no  objediea  to  ymr  iakxiis  «ii 
indKtment;  it  is  not  ilriet]^  Mml^ 
dares^itwillheeopieaitodtonea  botfaij 

OenticflKn,  1  mnst  ap^pms  viMOy  ttsnn 
you  have  withdrawn  tlim  can  lie  oo  rd 
ment  given  to  yon.— Do  yon  wish  tm\ 
any  moderate  refreshment  baniffn  jroaa  \ 
drawr  1 

Owt  tftht  Hnf.^\k'^  kwd,  vre  tbuai^ 
we  shaH  not  have  occasion  lor 


[The  JuiT  withdrew  at  thirlj 
twelve  o'clock  at  noon,  and 


i 


uain  into  Court  at  thirty-five 

three  o'clock.]  i 

Thomu  Eard^  set  to  the  bar. 

Ckrk^tkt  Jfra^as.^Ttoomns  Hsnhr,  j 
op  your  hand— -Gentlemen  of  the  ^ury,  i 
upon  the  misooer^How  say,  ynl^  sa  Tbci 
Uardv  piMty  oftiie  high  treason  iHieaefM 
stands  indkssd,  or  not  guil^f 

ibreHMa.— Not  GmlSr. 

Cierktf  Arr^gtu.^'A^  he  llf  Ibr  H  > 

JPofvaiaK.«-Not  that  we  know  of. 

i>rsMii<r.~My  islkiw  oonnttymen  I  reu 
you  my  thanks. 

[The  prisoner  was  immediately  diachni;gei 

Lord  Chief  Jnstiee  Xyrvw— GeMleoDen 
die  Jur^ ;  I  oug^t totake the  firatopfoftonit 
after  this  laborious  attendance,  vorj  sincere 
to  thank  you  for  the  readinesa  with  whk 
you  have  sacrificed  so  much  of  your  ytnom 
oonvenience,  and  with  which  yon  have  nndn 
gone  the  fot^ue  of  this  trial* 


For  an  account  of  the  demonatrations  t 
joy  which  were  manifosted  on  the  ncouittal  s 
Thomas  Hardy  see  the  New  Annual  Rttiste 
for  the  year  1704,  p.  974. 


*  The  juiT  slept  at  the  ttnoumKna  even 
night  from  the  lOth  of  October,  attended  b^ 
the  proper  olBcere  of  the  Oot>  awmu  in  tls 
umu  form.    Orig.  JBd. 
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TO  HAItDY^  CASE; 


T,  91t,  I.  S.  Note  to  the  w&HU  '<  OctotMr 
the  &ixth/' 

* 

In  Sibil's  Report  of  the  Trial  of  Thokoai 
Hardy»  the  prelioiioary  proceedings  from 
the  ttxth  to  tbo  tweaty.4cventh  of  OctoWt 
iteliMivty  are  detaitod  at  mueh  greatet 
length  than  in  Ih^  text  The  followihg  ii 
Sibly'i  account  i 

AsRcm-lfoicf^y  Citrkinmett-^Mandt^,  Oct.  6. 

The  Co«rt  met  at  lea  o'doek,  when  the 
l^raad  jury  had  not  a  UU  read/  to  return. 
About  two  o'clock  the  Lard  Ghief  Baron  ap^ 
peared  on  the  beach,  when  a  true  hill  was  re» 
turned  against  the  following  persons  Ut  high 
tivaaon: 

Thomas  Hardy,  Thfinaa  lIoler6fl, 

John  if  oiDe  Vioktf  John  Richter, 

Jo.  Augustus  Bontte^i  Matthew  Moore, 

Stewart  Kydd,  John  Thelwall, 

Jeremiah  Joyce,  Richard  HodgsoUi  and 

William  Wardle,  John  Baxter. 

The  bin  ag^st  John  Lovett  was  not 
rolifid. 

The  jury  thanked  the  chief  justice  for  the 
charge  delivered  to  them  the  day  on  which 
the  commissibn  opened,  which,  at  their  re- 

auest,  was  orderea  to  be  printed.  The  judge 
banked  them  in  return  for  the  compliment. 
A^  he  would  not  aiTect  ID  say  thai  ne  deli- 
Tered  it  without  notes,  he  would  chear fully 
acquiesce  in  their  reonest.  His  lordship  Oh- 
aerved,  that  the  jury  nad  attended  four  days, 
and  wished  to  know  if  they  should  proceed 
any  farther  that  day  ?  or  if  they  meant  to  lid- 
joum?  After  this  conversation,  they  agreed 
to  adjourn  to  next  day  at  ten  o'uock. 

The  Attumiy-'Gtnet'al  made  the  usual  mo- 
tions, that  copies  of  the  indictments  be  ^ven 
to  the  prisoners. 

Tht  Chief  Jutticd  wished  to  know  of  the 
attorney-general,  what  time  he  would  be  in 
readiness  to  deliver  to  the  prisoners  the  panel 
of  the  jury,  &e.  as  ten  days  were  required  be- 
Ibre  the  trials  could  commence. 

Tht  Attom^'General  said,  he  should  be 
able  to  answer,  and  settle  the  business  next 

The  ChkfJuaki  nett  called  upon  the  per- 
i09i  Win)  sitte&tted  u  ag^Mi  io]i4U>r»i  «od 


others  for  th^  {^Hsoners,  tfid  infdtmed  tkeitt, 
that  by  thft  hftual  application  thiy  may  hkti 
access  t6  the  prisoners.    Be  said,  he  would 

got  harass  the  prisoheri  by  haviAg  thMt 
rought  up  until  their  arraignmtot— to  infbrA 
them  of  thete  pirticularft.  fof  that  copies  of 
thdr  indictments  should  fee  left  with  thett, 
iuid  wished  this  information  uAAl  be  imme- 
di&tely  cottimUilicated.^-Afld  tnett  the  CoUlt 
k^joumedi 

A  List  oi  tut  WmiMlks  MmtWam* 

iSMlMu.-^Xn  Kim  againa  TsosiAs 
HAaot,  Jour  BoAsrATooat,  Iftnir  At- 
outtos  fiovvaY,  Srvaat  Kydd.  iaan- 
MiAti  Joyce,  TnexAt  WAaniJL  Tnoitae 
Koibeaory,  Jobx  Rienjaa,  MATtnaw 
Mo6afe,    JoBv    TasLWALLy   Ricnaaa 

HonOSdlt,  Alls  IdBV   BAXtSB. 

Upett  an  ItMlidmcitt  far  lC|jh  Tkenwft. 

AUxandtr  AUek€96n^  student  of  medicine, 
residihg  in  Canongate,  of  Bdinburgh.  in  the 
parish  of  Canongate,  in  Uie  county  of  £din* 
ourgb^  a  prisoner  in  the  Tolbooth  of  £dia- 
.hcc^j^nenrvAUxunder^  abiding   at    tk* 
Rose-tavern,   Fleet-markeL   in  the  dly  ot 
London,    linen-draper. — Dmmel  Admm»^    of 
Tooke's-court,  Cursitor-streeL  in  the  Coun^ 
6f  Middlesex,  gentleman.— Gcerge  AlUn^  of 
Turner*s-court,  Bedfurd-bury,  in  the  count* 
of  Middlesex,  one  of  the  constables  atten«» 
ing  the  public-office  in  Row- street,  CoveaV 
gi^en,  in  the  said  county. — ^JoAa  ArmUfvn^^ 
of  Kingsland-roadf  in  the  parish  of  St.  Leo- 
nard, sKoreditch,  in  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex, 006  of  the  constables  attending  the  p^ 
lice-olfice,   in   Wonhip-street,   In   the  said 
county.— JaiNM  Agar^  of  Hare-court,  in  the 
Temple,  barrister  at  law.— Joi€pA  B^ttrworth^ 
of  Fleet-street,   London,    bookseller.— Join 
Bullock^  of  Church  yard-court,  in  the  Inner 
Temple,  London,  stationer  to  the  Board  of 
Ordnance.— TTm.  Broomhead^  of  WatsonV 
walk,  Sheffield,  in  the  county  of  York,  cutler 
and  scissar  finisher,  now  in  custody,  at  the 
house  of  Mrs.  Mary  Parkinson,  m  little 
Charles-street,  Westminster,  in  the  coun^  of 
Middlesex.— Gronl  BroagAfoii,   one  of  his 
majesty^s  messengers  in  ordinary,  abiding  nt 
the  houte  of  the  right  beoourable  the  mar* 
qyls  of  fiatbbury,  hi  Arlington-itrsel,  in  die 
icoufity  df  Ml«UMl«^Knienl  BeyA|r>  ^ 
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Union-creacent,  Kenl-ioaiL  in  the  county  of 
Surrey,  eentlemany  one  of  the  derks  of  the 
police-oftce,  in  Lambeth-street,  Whitechepel, 
m  the  county  of  Middlesex. — Joiepk  BmrtktUy 
of  the  Sheriff's-officey  in  Tool^'s-court.  and  re- 
siding in  Great  James-street,  Bedford-row,  in 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  attorney  at  law. — 
George  Cheek  Bwmee^  of  Noble-street,  Gos- 
wel-5treet.in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  printer. 
^-Jokn  Bault,  of  Red*  lion-court,  Charter- 
faouse-laoe,  London,  newsman  and  ticket 
porter^ — Thomas  fi^Acfrume,  of  Craven-street, 
Qty-road,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  paper  |  in  the  said  county. — John  Chapm^n^  ofl)eaii- 


lupto*  CriHandf  of  Kemp's-court,  Berwkic- 
street,  Soho,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
shoemaker,  and  one  of  the  constables  attend- 
ing the  public-office  in  Bow-street,  Covent- 
garden,  in  the  said  county. — Tkoma$Carpmemi^ 
of  Bow-street,  Covent-g^en,  in  the  count/ 
of  Middlesex,  victualler,  and  one  of  the  con- 
stables attending  the  public-office,  in  Bow- 
street  aforesaid. — Henfy  Croker^  of  Totten- 
ham court-road,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
broker,  and  one  of  the  constables  attending 
the  public-office  in  Bow-street.Covcnt-ganlf 


haimr  and  undertaker. — WUUam  Blacky  of 
Yon-street,  Westminster,  in  the  county  of 
-Middlesex,  green-grocer,  and  one  of  the  con- 
stables attending  the  Public-office  in  Bow- 
street,  Covent-garden^  in  the  sud  county. — 
RiAert  Bererford^  residing  at  the  comer  of 
Bennet's-court,  Dnirv-Iane,  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  tavlor  and  green-grocer,  and  one 
of  the  constables  attending  the  Public-office 
in  Bow-«treet,  Covent-garaen,  in  the  said 
county. — Arthur  Blake,  of  Devonshire-street, 
Portland-place,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
esq^^-Atcierd  Bennet^  of  Redman's-row, 
Brthnal-green,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
warehouse-man.— fTm.  Barctey,  of  Duke's- 
eourt,  St  Martin's-lane,  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  dioemaker. — Nathaniel  Birch,  of 
Vine-street,  in  the  parish  of  St.  John,  West- 
minster, in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  labourer, 
one  of  the  patroles  attending  the  public-office 


street.  Fetter-lane,  London,  labourer.-^illejp- 
amier  Carney,  of  Red  lion- court,  Watling- 
street,  in  the  city  of  London,  shoe^fiictor. — 
Jamee  Clerk,  esq.  sheriff  depute  of  the 
county  of  Edinburgh,  residing  in  Geoi 
square,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Cutnbert's,  in  uie 
said  county.— JoAa  Chatfield,  of  Back-hiU, 
HattoD-garden,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex* 
timber  merchant— Bemorrf  Co6k,  of  Wal- 
nut-tree -walk,  Lunbeth,  in  the  county  of 
Surrey,  one  of  the  clerks  in  the  Auditor**- 
office,  Somerset-place.— H^i/iiam  Clarke,  of 
Mount-row,  Lambeth,  in  the  county  of  Surrey, 
messenger  to  the  solicitor  for  the  affitirs  of  his 
majesty's  treasury. — Henry  Deakry,  of  Essex- 
street,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  clerk  of 
the  rules,  on  the  crown  side  of  his  majestya 
court  of  King's  bench.— RicAard  Dmsoa^of 
Sheffield,  in  the  county  of  York,  printer.— 
Jamei    Davidson,    of   Russel-plsce,    Russel- 


in  Bow-street,  Covent-garaen,  m  the  said  '  street,  Covent-gardeo;  in  the  coimtyofMid> 
county.— Ja^Aony  Beck,  of  Oxford-street,  in  diesex,  printer. — William  Dakin,  of  Downing, 
the  countv  of  Middlesex,  sadler. — JoAit  Bvr-  j  street,  Westminster,  door  porter  at  the  office 
uy,  of  Blackroan*  street,  in  the  Borough  of  I  of  lord  Grenville,  one  of  bis  majesty's  prin- 
Soutbwark,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  one  of  |  cipal  secretaries  of  state,  situate  in  Oownins- 
tiie  clerks  in  the  Auditor's-office,  Somerset-  street  aforesaid.— Joae/;A  Dtboffe,  of  Gerard* 
p]ace.~%7bAa  Bone,  of  Weston-street,  Snow-  street,  Soho,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
fields,  Soutbwark,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  bookseller. — Joteph  Edwards,  the  younger^  of 
jnuslin  clearer. — R^t//tam  Comage.  of  Fargate- .  Jewin-street,  London,  silversmith,  now  in 
street,  Sheffield,  in  the  county  of  York,  mk-  !  custody  at  the  house  of  William  Needham,  in 
bottle  maker,  now  in  custody  at  the  house  of  Cork-street,  Hanover-square,  in  the  county  of 


Mra.  Mary  Parkinson,  in  Little  Charles- 
street,  Westminster,  in  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex*— John  ChUd,  of  Crown-street,  West- 
minster, in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  one  of 
his  Blajesty's  messengers  in  ordinary. — John 
CoateM,  a  soldier,  in  ue  Birmineham  Volun- 
teers, late  of  China-walk,  Lambeth,  in  the 
countv  of  Surrey,  apprentice  to  John  Philip 
Ftancklow,  taylor,  ana  now  residing  with  his 
&ther,  Christopher  Coates.  of  Little  College- 
street,  Westmmster,  in  the  county  of  Mid- 
*  diesex. — Stephen  Cottrell,  of  Grosvenor-place, 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  esq.  one  of  the 
clerks  of  his  Majesty's  most  honourable  privy 


council. — Wm.  Carter,  of  Angel-ailev,  IJong- 
acre,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  bill-sticker. 
^^Ptdrick  Colguhminj  of  Charles-square,  Uox- 
ton,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  esq.  one  of 
the  justices  of  the  police-office,  in  Worship- 
street,  Shoreditch,  in  the  said  countv. — 
Thomas  Chapman,  of  Fleet-street,  London, 
bookseller, — John  Combee,  of  Oakhamy  in  the 
ci^nity  of  Rutland,  attorney  at  law,  ^.CAri». 


Middlesex,  one  of  his  Miyesty's  messengers 
inordinary. — Daniel  Isaac  £aitffi,  of  Newgate- 
street,  London,  bookseller.— Henry  Eaton^ 
of  Newgale-street,  London,  the  son  of  Daniel 
Isaac  Eaton,  of  the  same  place,  bookseller. 
— Evan  Evans,  late  a  prisoner  in  the  custody 
of  the  marshal  of  the  Marshalsea,  of  the  court 
of  KingVbench,  grocer,  now  residing  at  the 
house  of  Samuel  Giles,  at  Newington-cause* 
way,  in  the  county  of  Surrey. — Ann,  the  wife 
of  the  above-named  Evan  Evans,  now  re- 
siding at  the  house  of  Samuel  Giles,  at  New- 
ington-causcway,  in  the  county  of  Surrey. — 
Samuel  Edwards,  of  Beaufort-buildings,  in  the 
Strand,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  wine 
merchant— JoAn  Frost,  late  of  Sprmg-garden, 
Westminster,  but  now  of  Pinner,  m  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  gentleman,  late  an  attorney  of 
the  court  of  King's-bench. — Richard  Ford,  of 
Sloane-street,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
esq.  one  of  the  justices  at  the  Public-office 
in  Bow-street,  Coventrgarden|  in  the  said 
county.— TTiT^foai  Talkener,  of  South-street, 
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Park- lane,  iii  the  ptrish  of  St  George,  Han- 
over'sqaare,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  esq. 
one  of  the  clerks  ot  his  majesty's  most  hon. 
privy  council. — Edward  Fugian,  of  the  Plea- 
aaat-reireat,  Palmer's-village,  Tothill-fields. 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  shoemaker,  and 
one  of  the  officers  of  the  Pablic-office  in  Bow* 
street,  Go  vent-garden,  iii  the  said  county. — 
WilHam  Henry  Fallofield^  of  luner-Scotland- 
yard,  in. the  county  of  Middlesex,  attorney  at 
Uw^^William  Fitzgerald,  of  the  Middle- 
temple,  London,  barrister  at  law. — John  Fair' 
ley,  of  Broughton,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Cuth- 
bert's,  in  the  county  of  Edmburgh,  wright,  a 

Srisoner  in  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh. — lioac 
fVRvc^t/,  the  younger,  of  Camomile-street, 
Bishupsgate-street,  m  the  city  of  London,  at* 
torney  at  law. — Thomas  Furtnage,  of  Wind- 
mill-street, Tottenham-court-road,  in  the 
county -of  Middlesex,  collector  of  the  rate 
for  paving,  &c.  within  the  parish  of  Saint 
Pancra$,  in  the  said  county^ — Wm»  Fletcher, 
of  Lincoin'>Inn,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
barrister  at  law. — Duncan  Granf,  of  Strutton- 
sround,  Westminster,  in  the  county  of  Mid- 
alesex,  one  of  the  constables  attending  the 
Public-office  in  Bow-street,  Covent- garden,  in 
the  said  county. — Edward  GotUng,  late  of 
Hoxton,.in  the  parish  of  Saint  Leonard,  Shore- 
ditch,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  but  now 
residing  at  the  house  of  James  Bisset,  Upper- 
broker-row,  Moorfields,  in  the  eaid  county, 
and  clerk  to  William  VVickham,  esq.  one  of 
the  justices  at  the  police-office  in  Lambeth- 
street,  Whitechapel,  in  the  said  county. — John 
Oumeilf  of  Kine-street,  Westminster,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  one  of  his  majesty's 
messengers  in  ordinary. — Richard  Gay,  of 
Hopkins-street,  Saint  James's,  in  the  county 
ef  Middlesex,  drug  and  perfume  grinder,  a 

Srisoner  in  the  custody  or  the  Marsnal  of  the 
[arshalsea,  of  the  court  of  Kin^s-bench,  in 
the  Kin^'s-bench-prison,  in  Samt  GeorgcV 
Fields,  in  the  county  of  Surrey. — Thomas 
Green,  of  Orange-street,  Leicester-fields,  in 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  perfumer. — John 
Gtcmej^,  of  Essex- court,  in  the  Middle-temple, 
barrister  at  Iwf. -^Alexander  Grant,  of  War- 
dour-street,  Soho,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
printer. — William  Gotobed,  of  Hosier-lane, 
West-smithfield,  London,  newsmau. — Roger 
Gastrell,  of  Hemlock- court,  Carey  street,  in 
the  countv  of  Middlesex,  taylor,  and  green- 
grocer, and  one  of  the  constables  attending 
the  Public- office,  in  Bow  street,  Covent- 
garden,  in  the  said  countv^ — Arthur  Gliddon, 
of  Great  Ormbnd- street.  Queen-square,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  attorney  at  law.^-JoAn 
Gr^hs,  of  Plumber's-row,  Mile-end-old- 
towD,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  carpen- 
ter and  joiner,  and  one  of  the  constables  at- 
tending the  police-office  in  Lambeth-i^treet, 
Whitedjapel,  in  the  said  county. — Ifiomas 
Oriffitht,  of  Fashion-street,  Spital- fields,  saw- 
yer, and  assistant  constable  at  the  police- 
office  in  Lambeth- street,  Whitechapel,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex.-^ rAomM  Glegg^  No.60, 
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Cbariog-crosB,  Westminster,  in  thecoimtyof 
Middlesex,  gentleman,  clerk  to  Mr.  White,  of 
Nok  6,  Lincoln's-inn.--JoAn  Gropei,ofCrowii*> 
conrt,  Russel-street,  Covent-garden,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  gentleman. — Bichard 
Hayward,  of  FViendly- place,  Shoreditch,  in 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  wax-chandler,  now 
a  prisoner  in  his  miyesty's  eaol  of  Newgate. 
— George  Higgins,  of  Soutti-street,  in  the 
parish  of  Saint  George,  Hanover-sgnare,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  one  of  his  msnesty's 
messengers  in  ordinary. — Christopher  null,  of 
Chancery-lane,    attorney  at   law. — Edward 
Hodson,  of  BeU-yatd,  near  Temple-bar,  printer. 
— Henry  Hill,  of  Fargate-street,  in  Sheffield, 
in  the  county  of  York,  eutler,  now  in  custody 
at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Mary  Parkinson,  in  Little 
Charles- street,  Westminster,  in  the  oeimty  of 
Middlesex. — John   Hancock,   of  Chichester* 
rents,  in  Chancery -lane,  in  the  countyof  Mid* 
dlesex,  gentleman,  clerk  to  Mr.  White,  of  No. 
6,  Lincoln*s-inn. — William  /fieiAuson,  of  Pall- 
mall,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  esq.  chief 
clerk  in  the  office  of  the  right  hon.  Henty 
Dnndas.  (»ie  of  his  majHty^s  principal  secre- 
taries or  state. — Edward  Harvey,  of  Lamb- 
street,  Spital-square,  in  the  countv  of  Mid- 
dlesex, warehouseman. — John  HoUingwortk, 
of  iThreadneedle- street,   London,  banker.T* 
John  Hillier,  of  Bishopsgate-street,  LondoOi 
bookseller,  now  a  prisoner  in  his  mmesty's 
gaol  of  Newgate. — Jeremiah  Samuel  fordistf 
of  Fleet-street,  in  the  city  of  London,  book- 
seller.—Joiepi  Johnson,  of  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard, in  the  city  of  London,  bookseller .--Jo> 
seph  Clayton  Jennings,  of  Hart-  street.  Blooms- 
bury,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  barrister  at 
Ihw.^Charles  Jealous,  of  Brownlow-stree^ 
Drury-lane,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  sad- 
ler,  and  one  of  the  constables  attending  the 
public -office  in  Bow-street,  Covent-garden,  in 
the  said  county. — Joshua  Joyce,    of  Essex- 
street,  in  the  Strand,  in  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex, tallow-chandler. — Thomas  Jones,  of  Mik* 
ford-lane,  in  the  Strand,  in  the  county  o(  Mid- 
dlesex, labourer,  and  one  of  the  constables 
attending  the  public-office  in  Bow-street,  Co- 
vent-garden, in  the  said    county. — William 
Jones,  esq.  of  Su  George's-fields,  in  the  county 
of  Surrey,  marshal  of  the  Marshalsea,  of  the 
court  of  KingVbench. — David  George  JaC" 
mar,  of  Frith-street,  .Soho,  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  one  of  the  clerks  in  the  Auditor's- 
office,  in  Somerset-place. — William  Johsuon, 
of  the  Inner-temple,  London,  attorney  at  law. 
John  King,  of  Queen-street,  Queen's-square, 
Westminster,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  esq. 
one  of  his  majesty's  under  secretaries  of  state. 
— John  Kirby,  keeper  of  his  majesty's  gaol  of 
Newgate,  residing  there. — Christopher  Ken^ 
nedy,  of  Cross-court,  Broad-court,  Long- acre, 
in  the  countyof  Middlesex,  carpenter,  and  one 
of  the  constables  attending  the  public-office  in 
Bow-street,  Covent-gsrden,  in  the  said  county. 
-^William  Knight,  of  Windmill-street,  Picca- 
dilly, in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  shoemaker. 
-^David  KiffghSm,  gentleman,  ^ler,  of  his 
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VTWmh  Lammdm,  of  ihf  Mt^dl^^Vsm^  Im- 
4iMi,  barrister  at  Uw.— F<^r<tf  JLaiiniMf  af 
liltJe  Geurge-Htreck,  Webliii inkier,  in  Iht 
MHD^  of  fiiddlesei,  one  &f  his  pit^ie^ty't 
■lesaengers  extraurdinvry.— ^^mM  tif(<«f  niM- 
IKnger  at  anus,  r^idiitgat  ilw  houM  jf  Jamea 
Cooper,  in  Advocate**  close,  m  the  city  of, 
SdinUirgb,  -  Owr^«^  lunnm^  of  WfdUraok, 
JjonduD,  ironiBunfier.-^£</mird  Lavtnder^  of 
Dniry-lane,  in  the  county  of  Jhliddleaex«  at? 
lorney  ai  law*  and  chief  clerk  of  the  pubik- 
office  in  Bow-8tieet,  Covent  Jiarden,  m  the 
aaid  county. — Arnoid  Len^/ry,  of  Olouoester- 
^tnet,  Queen*ft-M|iiare,  in  the  county  of  Midr 
^leses,  gentleman,  derk  to  Mr.  White,  No.  6, 
iincolD*9-ion.— H^m.  JjKkkart,  thetiS  clerk 
de|mU  of  the  ootmty  of  Edinburgh,  residing 
^  Nevbaven,  iq  the  parish  of  Sl  Cuthbert? 
io  the  aounty  of  fidioburgh  afore«»id.Trrpflf?i^ 
XJojfdf  of  York-street,  Westminster,  in  the 
county  of  IViiddkseSf  footman  to  Mrs.  Ompr 
Ml,  of  Bi\i7-«treet,  St  James's,  in  the  seme 
Minty.TrKoAfn  i#ocM^,  of  Chinapsquan^ 
&efteld|  in  the  codnt#  of  York»  carpieolBr 
•ai  joiner,  now  in  custocfy  at  thie  bouse  pf 
MiB^Mary  Parkinson,  in  Little  Charles-street, 
Weatminsler,  in  the  county  of  Mi4dlesex.-r 
JkmMi  Mapkant  of  Whitehall,  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  one  of  his  majesty^  messengers 
sn  ordinary .-r-JoAiy  Voore^  of  Gn^y's-inn,  iu 
Iho  county  of  Middlesex,  Mtorney  ^t  law.— 
-ir-r-  J^rrf,  of  fiUmsgate,  ii>  the  county  of 
KoBft,  doctor  of  physic —  WUliam  Mnittwanwg^ 
of  Haaover-square,  in  the  county  of  Middle* 
aox,  oBi.  one  of  the  prothonotaries  of  the 
court  of  Coipmon  Pleas. — George  M^nrv^  of 
pcoi^e-atrtet,  Manchester- square,  in  the 
county  uf  Middlesex,  esq.  a  cuptaiu  in  the 
ermy. — William  Meic^lfe,  of  Dowgyite-hill,  in 
the  city  of  London,  attorney  ftt  hw.'—P^rick 
ileaaoMtii,  ofStanbope-street,  Clarermerket, 
in  the  county  of  Miodlesei,  batter,  mi  one 
of  the  cpnstables  attending  the  public-o^ce 
in  Bow-street,  Coyent-garden,  m  the  ftsid 
«ounly.^ilaifr«w  UUne,  of  Great  Russel* 
street,  Bloomsbiu^,  in  the  county  of  Middlf^ 
sex,  shopman  to  Mr.Jordan^  bookseller,  in 
Fleait-^treet,  London.— J(m^/>A  Afac^,  derk  in 
the  Sheriff-clerk's  offiee  in  Edinbur^,  re<i 
sidiog  in  Castle  Wynd,  in  the  city  of  Edin* 
bureh.— If^i/^'om  W Cubbing  writer,  residing 
in  the  house  of  John  Donaldson,  smi|h  and 
{oom-setter,  in  Todderkk's  Wynd,  m  the 
dty  of  £dinburgh.-*r.44^aai^«r  Miickgllf  linen 
mMiuiisccurer,  reaidinj;  at  Stratbaven,  in  the 
parish  of  Strathavcn,  m  the  coun^  of  Lanark. 
Ankut  Jf  £»Nim  of  the  Water  of  i^itb, 
m  the  parish  of  8t.  Cuthberi's,  in  the  countv 
of  Edinburgh,  weaver,  a  prisoner  in  the  ToK: 
bDOth  of  Caoon^Me,  of  Edmbursh,-rira((fr 
jiU/tr,  Wright  and  mercbMit,  of  the  Uiglir 
ilreet  of  Perth,  in  the  parish  of  Perth,  in  the 
oouni^  of  Perth,  ^  prisoner  in  the  Tolbookh 
of  Edinburgh.— JoAm  MUUr,  of  DukeVcQurt, 
Bow-street,  Covent<arden,  in  the  countv  of 
Middlesex,  one  of  iat  €onsMi>les  alteading 
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tho  puUMhoCfft  ia  a9ir>slml 
Stepkn  HenMj  UmrrM^  of  my-««m^  CWU^ 
.batli.(ieldii,  in  tho  (OuntrofMkkyeaex^niw. 
tiooeer.-r-H'^«  Mi44UUmt  one  of  the  Sbeiiff% 
officers  of  the  county  of  Edinbureh, 
in  Warrislon'ft  dote,  in  the  city  of  Kdini 
-rrjinefk  Ma/efT,  of  Aldermanbury* 
worehouaemen^ — WUl^Needkmm^  ofCwk^ 
street,  ia  the  parish  of  St  George.  Haiw 
oquere,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  eon  of 
his  miyesty's  mes^rngers  io  ontinary.— JAw^ 
derick  Fofydare  Noddar^  of  Bfewer  ati— t, 
OokleQ-square,  in  the  county  of  Middksex, 
botanic  painter.— JoAa  Hatt^  residias  ai  the 
Lard  Chamberlain'spolBce,  in  St  Tawaa'a 
palace,  in  the  couu^  of  Middlesex,  one 
of  his  nugesty's  messengers  extiaordiqafy. — 
««im  Ntpean^  of  8cot]and-yard»  Whitehnll, 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  eaq.  one  of  hie 
OKJesty's  under  secretaries  of  state. — fleaiils 
NorriSf  of  Uare-court  in  the  Temple,  clerk  to 
Mr.  Spinks,  under  treaeurer  of  the  ^pcie^  of 
the  Inner-temole.— initir  (kulom,^  CraFea- 
atreet,  in  tl\e  9trand»  in  the  eoimly  of  Mid* 
dlesex*  baxnater  m  kw^^— £eAert  Onmk,  ctf* 
Dean,  in  the  parish  or  St  Cuthbcst^s  in  the 
county  of  Edinbujvb.  blackamith, »  priaoDcr 
in  the  c^tle  of  BoialNiigh.— Gfor^e  Orr^  of 
Camberwell,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  taylor. 
""-Jane  P^ridge^  of  Nottin^iam,  wpfuomr^ 
the  dau|diter  of  Mr.  Pvtridtt,  of  NotUDdbana 
aibresiud,  apotttfoary.— IFUim  JPeps,  of  lit- 
tle Maiy-l^l>oiMi  street,  in  the  count^p  of 
Middlesex,  bladanc  ball  maker,  and  one  of 
the  patrolea  atlencuag  the  pubhc  QfSacB  m 
Bqw-street,Coveat^gsinlen  in  the  said  oouDtj-. 
John  Pe^rafiHt  of  LincolnVinn,  in  the  couotj 
of  Middlesex,  student  at  law.— Jowei  Parkin* 
•on,  of  Hoxton-squere,  in  the  county  of  Mi^ 
diesex.  surgeon  and  apothecary. — John  Pearm 
S0II,  Of  Fi£*tree-GOurt,  in  the  Temple,  gentle* 
man. — mliiam  Kosr,  of  Crow&pstree^  West- 
minster, in  the  oounty  of  Middlesex,  one  of 
his  majesty's  messengers  in  ordinaiy.r*>JoJhs 
jReeves,  of  Oacil  strefit,  in  the  Strand,  in  tha 
county  of  Middlesex,  barrister  at  law.-^ 
George  JKeis ,  clerk,  or  late  clerk  in  the  Oa- 
xetteer-office  at  Edinburgh,  of  8outh*hridee^  of 
Edinburgh,  a  prisoner  in  the  Tolbootn  of 
)Kdinhurgh.~iircAiiA/d  Rutkoem^  of  Rodney- 
row,  Newington-butts,  in  the  coun^  of  8urw 
rey.  baker,  one  of  the  patroles  atten(iing  tha 
Piwlic-office  in  Bow-etreet,  Covent'gvdea, 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex.---JoaMs  Bv^fveyv 
of  York -street,  St.  JameVs-aquare,  in  the 
(ounty  of  Middlesex,  bookseller,  now  a  pH« 
soner  in  his  mmesty%  gaol  of  New^de.-^ 
Tkfimat  CUo  RiekmaUf  of  Upper  Maiy^-le* 
bone^slraety  io  Uie  county  of  M^ddleeexy 
bookseller,  and  Jane  his  wile,  of  ^  same 
fJace.— ^ani#/  Reece^  of  Cartbiasian-etreet, 
tharier*  house-  square,  in  the  epunty  of  Mid* 
dlesexi  stationer.— Iseac  &i«^,  of  ^e  dly  of 
Norwich,  vicUialler,  now  in  custoidy  at  tho 
house  <Mr  Thomas  Wagstaffe,  in  South-street, 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Qfmf^^  Hanof  er-$quare, 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  one  of  his  ma* 
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j^sty'Siiiiesseilgers  in  ordiimiy.*- JoAn  'nomas 
Slack,  of  Buckle-streety  GoodmanVfields, 
Whitechapel,  in   the  county  of  Middlesex, 


terno8ter-ro«r,  London,  bookseller,  now  a  pri- 
soner in  his  majesty's  gaol  of  Newgate.— 
William.  Sharp^  of  Charles«street,  Middlesex- 
hospital,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  en- 
graver.~-Jo^  Schaw,  of  Eaton -street,  Pimlico, 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  one  of  his  ma- 
jesty's messengers  in  ordinary. — Thomas  Sy- 
monds,  of  Crown-ofiice-row,  Inner-tempfe, 
London,  student  at  law. — Matthew  Swift,  of 
Gould's-biiildines,  near  the  New  Church  in 
the  Strand,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  shoe- 
maker, and  one  of  the  constables  attending 
the  police -office  in  Great  Marlborough-street 
in  the  said  county.— ^George  Sanderson,  of  the 
bunch  of  grapes  m  Butcher-row^  Temple-bar, 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  victiudler. — 
liaah  Citron  Smith,  of  Artichoke-yard,  Lam- 
beth-Marsh, in  the  county  of  Surry,  mes- 
senger in  the  office  of  the  right  hon.  Heniy 
Dundas,  one  of  his  majesty's  principal  secre- 
taries of  state.' — Thomas  Sheiton,  of  the  session- 
house  in  the  Old-bailey,  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
city  of  London,  attorney  at  laWd — William 
Scot,  solicitor  at  law,  residine  in  Merchant-^ 
street,  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh. — Daniel 
^uart,  of  Frith-street;  Soho,  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  gentleman. — Thomas  Stiff,  of 
Patemoster-rov,  in  the  city  of  London,  hair- 
dresser.— John  Shallard,  of  Charlton-street, 
Sommers-town,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
palstry  cook,  and  one  of  the  patroles  attending 
the  public-office  in  Bow-street,  Covent-garden, 
in^the  said  county. — John  Shelmerdine,  of  the 
Orove,  Solithwark,  in  the  county  of  Surrey, 
liatter. — James  Savage,  of  Maiden-lane,  Wood- 
street,   London,  warehouseman. William 

Sturch,  of  Stanhope-street,  Clare-market,  in 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  iron-monger. — 
John  Taylor,  of  Fleet-street,  London,  gent, 
now  a  prisoner  in  his  majesty's  gaol  of  New- 
-gjtte.^WiUiam  Tims,  of  Crown-street,  West- 
minster, in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  one  of 
his  majesty's  messengers  in  ordinaiy. — James 
Thornton,  of  Weymouth-street,  Cavendish- 
square,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  clerk 
at  the  Police-office  in  Great  Marlborough- 
street,  in  the  said  county.— TAomM  Thompson, 
x>f  Shnib's-hili,  near  Bagshot,  in  the  county  of 
Berks,  esq  — Thomas  Tourle,  late  a  prisoner 
'in  the  cuittody  of  the  marshal  of  the  Marshal- 
sea,  of  the  court  of  King's-bench,  dealer  in 
timber  and  coals,  now  residing  at  the  house 
of  Samuel  Giles,  at  Newington-causeway,  in 
the  county  of  Surrey.— Jote^ik  Towers,  of  St 
John-square,  Clerken-well,  in  the  county  of 
Ididdlesex,  dissenting  minister. — James  Tern- 
fleton,  messenger  at  arms,  residing  in  Pre- 
sidenf  s-stalrs,  in  Parliament-close,  in  the  city 
of  Edinburgh.^— JoAa  Thompsim,  of  Oakham, 
in  the  county  of  Jutland,  gardener. — Mary 
Thompson,  the  wife  of  John  Thompson,  of 
Oakham^n  the  county  of  Rutland  gardener. 
— Ifdfy  Thanpson^  the  wifeof  Geone  Thomp* 
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son,  of  Oakham,  in  the  conntf  of  Rutkindy 
gardener. — John  Townsend,  of  Duke's-row^ 
PimlicOj  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  labourer^ 


stay-maker. — Henry  Delahay  Symonds,  of  Pa-    and  one  of  the   constables   attending   the! 


public-office  in  Bow-street,  Covent-garden^ 
m  the  said  county. — Thomas  Tinej  of  King's- 
road,  Chelsea,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
stage  coachman,  and  one  of  the  patroles  at-> 
tending  the  public-office  in  Bow-street,  Co- 
vent-garden, in-  the  said  county. — John  Tay- 
lor, of  St.  George's,  Norwich,  surgeon.— 
John  Thompson,  near  the  turnpike,  in  the^ 
New-road,  St.  George's  in  the  East,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  assistant  clerk  at  Hie 
public-office  in  Lambeth-street,  Whitechu)ely 
in  the  said  county. — John  Taplin,  of  Mul- 
berry-street^ Mile-end  Old-town,  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  gardener^  one  of  the  constables 
attending  the  police-office,  in  Lambeth  street, 
Whitechapel,  m  the  said  county. — William 
Taylor,  of  Bridge-street,  Westminster,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  esq.  one  of  the  derks  in 
the  office  of  the  rt.  faon.  lord  Grenville,  one 
of  his  majesty's  principal  secretaries  of  state. 
— Pe/ur  raughan,  of  Crown-office-row,  Inner^ 
temple,  London,  barrister  at  law. — John  VeU 
lam,  of  Oakham,  in  the  county  of  Rutland^ 
butcher  and  grazier.-^TAoMaf  John  Upton,  of 
Bell-yard,  near  Temple-^bar^  watch-maker, 
and  machinist,  now  prisoner  in  the  New  Pri-» 
son,  Clerkenwell,  in  the  coun^  of  Middlesex. 
— Alexander  Willis,  of  Harley-street,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  dancing  mastei.— 
Samuel  Williams,  now  in  custody  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Fordham,  in  Laml»eth -street, 
Whitechapel,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
coach- master,  apprentice  to  and  late  abiding 
with  Joseph  Whittoo,  at  Tower-stairs,  Tower- 
dock,  London,  gun  engraver. — John  Williams^ 
of  Leicester-6elds,  in  the  countv  of  Middle- 
sex, wine-merchant. — George  Williams,  of 
West-smithfield,  London,  leather-seller. — 
Thomas  Wagstaffe,  of  South  street,  in  the 
parish  of  St.  George,  Hanover  ^square,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  one  of  his  miyesty's  mes- 
sengers in  ordinary. —  William  if'ickham,  of 
St  James's-place,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
esq.  one  of  the  justices  of  the  police-office, 
in. Lambeth-street,  Whitechapel,  in  the  saict 


county. — John  Wharton,  of  Skelton-castle  in 
the  county  of  York,  esq. — Joseph  White,  of 
Essex-court,  Middle- temple,  and  of  Lincoln's, 
inn,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  attorney  at 
Jaw,  and  solicitor  for  the  affiiirs  of  his  ma- 
jesty's treasury. — William  Walker,  of  Buck- 
ineham-street,  in  the  Strand,  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  attorney  at  law.— /ofliri  W'^lsk, 
late  of  the  Strand,  in  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex, but  now  abiding  at  Hatfield,  in  the  county 
of  Hertford,  gent.-  William  H  W/u//,  of  Salis. 
bui7  square,  Fleet-street,  Loiulcm,  printer. 
— Henry  Sampson  Woodfall,  laUt  of  No.  l,the 
corneroflvey- lane.  Paternoster  row,  printer, 
but  now  of  Chelsea,  in  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex, gent. — George  Williamson,  messenger  at 
arms,  residing  in  President  stairs,  in  Parlia- 
ment-close, in  the  city  of  Edinburghi— JoAn 
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W^ht  of  Rosemary-lane,  Whiteehapely  m 
the  coil n ty  ot  A  i< )d If^ex, dyer. — Tkomoi  Wkke* 
hortit  abiding  at  the  house  of  Mr.  John  Rin& 
Ki  Cunilierliind -street,  Tottenham -court-roa^ 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  shopman  to 
Mr.  Baxter,  near  Cecil  street,  in  the  Strand, 
in  the  said  euunty,  bookseller. — GeorgB  Wid» 
diiOMf   of   Fargate-street,   Sheffield,   in   the 
county  of  York,  hair^dresser,  now  in  custody 
at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Mary  Farkinson^^in  Lit- 
tle Charles  street,  Westminster,  in  the  county 
of  Middlesei.— y^OTMt   Wiffin,   of  Fludyer^ 
at{ee^  Westminster,  in  the  coonty  of  Middle* 
teit  OBe  of  his  majesty's  messengers  in  ordi- 
aary.— TMmim  IfW,  of  Red-lion  street,  HoU 
bom,  in  the  parish  of  St.  George  the  Martjrfi 
in  the  c«iuntv  of  Middlesex,  lattery  •Inspector. 
^Willmm  Wipr$hip,  of  BaN-alley,  Lombard- 
•treet,  Luiidun,  engraver.— RicAartf  WUkaau^ 
•f  Oakham,  io  the  county  of  Rutland,  derk. 
-^Rkhnrd  tfAaTf^ofPiccadlUy,  in  the  parish 
#f  St  James's  Weslittiustery  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  oilman^n-OMT^e  ITtW^^hm^ottbe 
Inner-temple,.  Landoo^  attorney  at  kw.^ 
'^John  Wigulamorik^  of  Somerset-jilace,  in 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  esq.  one  of  the  in* 
pectors  general  of  accounu  in  the  Auditor's 
office  there.-^<p4fi  ForiL  of  his  majesty's 
Tower  of  London,  ana  deputy-licuienant 
thereof.— Jfa^lAfiv  FctaiMi,  of  Pernr-atreet, 
Bathbone-place^  in  the  coun^  of  MiMeiex, 
•potbecary. 

The  fbllowifig  is  a  List  of  the  Psttt  JmtoBS 

summoned. 

Aeitm.  Thoroaa  Buck,  esq. 

Back4an€,  John  Warner,  gent. 

Bkhtr  -  Urtet^  Pmiman  -  square.  Thomas 
Skiop,  DyoU  Bucknell,  esq. 

Sarnet,  Benjamin  Bradbufyy  Fryer's  kne, 
fryer's-bamet,  gent 

Be^ord'tqnart.  Joseph  Shrimpton,  esq. 

Bethnal'greai.  Josian  Boydell,  {^ent. 

Bom.  Tlwmas  Sayer,'esq.  and  distiller;  Ed- 
ward Gordon,  esq.  and  brewer ;  Mark  Hudson, 
eso.  and  hrewer. 

ortntford.  Hugh  Ronalds  esq.  and  nursery- 
Bian ;  David  Roberts,  distiller. 

Broad-itreetf  St,  Oe^frge^t  in  the  Eai.  Jo- 
aeph  Ainslie,  coaU  merchant. 

Bromiey.  Nathaniel  Stonard,  brewer;  Charles 
Smith,  distiller;  Christopher  Met»lf,  esq. 
end  dbttiier. 

Brcmpton.  Thomas  Hammersly,  esq.  and 
banker;    Uanbury  Potter,    Old  Brompton, 

BuekinghMm-ttrtit,  Archibald  Paxton,  wine* 
inerchant. 

Bur^reetf  Eatt-mithfield.  Thomas  Allen, 
brewer ;  Rice  Davies,  esq. 

Ckanetn^lane,  Richard  Masters,  esq.  and 
banker  ;  Thomas  Dnice,  stationer. 

Charing-cf  ou.  (diaries  Fourdrinier,  8ta> 
tinner;  James Shepneil,  silversmith. 

Ckarioite^reety  Rathbone^piace,  Edward 
Campion,  esq.  and  wine-meichant;  Isaac 
Mark,gent. 


AJdakhmia 


n  I 


and  chemist 

Ckeny-ntreetf   Bttlfwd  ifumre.    Jolxtx    I 
vey,  cooper. 

ChUmkk,  Thomas  Laorenca,  Sts^nd 
Green,  esq.  John  Thompson,  brewei 
mas  Beach,  Strand  on  the  Green,  esq.  J 
CUrkenmelL  Apsley  PeUatt  St.  Jol 
street,  ironmonger;  John  Guests  dittos j 
and  potter;  George  FilUn^ianny  ditfeOy.1 
factor;  Davul  Dean«  ditto^  cheeneoioal 
John  Wright,  Red  Lion-stroet»  watch  J 
maker. 

Coeknur^rta,  Jamea  Ofiphmt,    had 
James  Crompton,  paper-hanging  inalnr. 

Co/aftrwOr.  Henry  Bollock,    this    aid^ 
Colnbfook,  esq. 

DtMmL  Ceal  Pitt»  esq. 

Dommmg  •  Urtd^  Wutmimitm .  Tboo 
Maude,  esq.  and  anny  agent 

Duk^^rtdtf  WtdmimUr.  Calvcft  C3aphi 
gnt 

£a/iiw.  Thomas  Wood,  Hanm^-faa],  e 
and  coal  merchant;  Richard  fiiem,  esq.  m 
brewer:  Robert  Winn,  Lower-side,  es^ 
Richard  Hunt,  Wmdnall^lane,  esq.;  Sninpa 
Bowles^  eaq.  and  haberdasher;  John  Bab 
eaq.;  Jainea  Smith,  esq*and  perfamcr;  Bt 
bert  Vincentesq.;  Thomas  Siiutii»  Uppc 
side,  esq.  and  dimller;  Edward  Bobcrts,  esi 
Thomas  Cheap,  esq. 

Edgmtire.  Thomas  Cockington,  goBt. 

JBdbAi/oa.  Daniel  Goaaet^eaqu  and  biokei 
John  ttackbum,  esq.  and  meroiant;  Iho 
mas  Lewis,  South-itreet,  esq.  and  Iriaii- ftctei 

Eidret^  Samuel  Rtidge,  esq.  John  Rodge 
esQ. 

^Enfield.  Matthias  Dunont,  of  the  Ckmu 
side, gent  wineand branny* merchant;  Geo^^ 
Capes,  esq.  and  warehouseman;  RidMn 
Gough,  Forty^hill,  esq. ;  William  Bmerson 
Busfr-hill,  esq. ;  John  Horsley,  BidiVcroes 
esq.;  Henry  Puirier,  Chace-side,  eaq. ;  Gcmgi 
Ellward, ditto,  esq.  and  upholder;  Ckrwifr 
pher  Strothoff,  BullVcrots,  eaq.  and  met 
chant 

FineJdey.  Thomas  Allen,  East-end,  esq. ; 
William  Hamerton,  esq. ;  Thomas  Gikiart, 
Nether-street,  esq.  and  merchant 

Fritharet;  Soko.  Aleiander  XVottcr,  esq. 
and  upholder. 

Fulkam,  Robert  Lewis,  North-end,  esq.; 
John  James,  esq. 

CnodmaWi-fitUk,  Miyor  Rhode^  Leann- 
street,  esq.  and  sugar-baker. 

GotwdUtrtet.  Hobert  Hawkins,  coai»nwr- 
chant 

Oroys-taa^^ae.  Thomas  Harrison,  Co«> 
keeper. 

ureal  George-dredg  Weaimmitr.  Fttncis 
Jeoks,  gent. 

Greehttreet,  Josiah  Wedgwood,  poder. 

Grecit-^treetf  Grmoemor^iquutt,  George 
Brooks,  esq.  and  banker ;  James  Fisher,  the 
elder,  esq. 

fiec  Aaey.  ThomasBoddingtoo,  oiq.  Chsiei 
Digby,  Msre-strsel,  esq. 
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.  Hmmivmilk.  James Ponrilky  esq.;  6imoB 
Lssage,  esa. ;  Biyan  MarshsU^  gent  Ben- 
kmin  GooaisoB,  esq. ;  James  Reene,  grocer ; 
liemy  Osbaldiston,  esq. 

Rampttead,  Philip  Godsall,  gent  and 
eoachmaker;  John  Peter  Blaquire,  esq.  and 
merchant;  Thomas  Rhodes,  Uampstead- 
foad,  cowkeeper. 

H€HmpUm,  Thomas Chadwioky  esq.;  John 
HtllmaQ,  esq. 

HanwelL  William  Harwood,  esq. 

Harietdomn^killf  near  Harrow.  William 
Nicholy  fimner. 

BaUm-garden.    Nathaniel   Wright,    sur- 

JXiiysi.  John  Blencowe,  esq. 

Mendon,  Michael  CoUinson,  esfj.  Edward 
HUlygent 

HigAgate.    Edward  Hale,  gent;    Samuel 
Provey,  esq.  and  weaver. 
.  JS^A-iCmlflfary-Je^ofie.  James Sheridine, 
'Csq. 

niUmgttn.  Samuel  Marsh,  esq.;  William 
Perry,  esq.  and  doctor  of  physic;  James 
Cook,  esq. 

Hoibom.  Robert  Mairis,  near  Great  Turn* 
alik,  gent. 

Homtey,  David  Duvelus,  esq.  and  mer- 
ichant;  John  Mayhew,  esq.  and  upholder. 

JbUngton.  Samuel  PuUen,  gent 

Keniington,  James  Wheble,  gentleman  and 
tallow-cluuQdler ;  John  Walker,  Square, esq.; 
Thomas  Aylifie,  esq.;  Samuel  Palmer,  esq. ; 
Edw.  Helme,  Parson's- yard,  esq.  Jeffery 
Holmes,  Young-street,  esq. ;  Alexander  Bax- 
ter, esq. ;  Edward  Green,  Square,  esq. ;  Ed- 
mund Jennings,  Young-street,  esq. ;  Stephen 
Aisley,  esq.;  Uobt  Willson,  Square,  esq.;  Tho- 
mas Sanders,  Phillimore-place,  esq.;  John 
Mason, esq.;  John  Battye,  esq. ;  Thomas  Bur- 
nett, Par8on*fr>yard,  esq. ;  John  Robinson,  esq.; 
Isaac  Lucas,  esq.  and  oilman;  JohnJenkin- 
son,  esq. ;  Thomas  Robinson,  Church-lane, 
esq.  and  gardener;  John  Butts,  esq.  and 
ironmonger. 

Knightibridg4.   Sir  Joseph  Andrews,  bart 

Limehouie.  Robert  Batson,  ship- builder ; 
Robert  Mellish,  ship-builder;  James  Mitchel, 
rope-maker;  Adam  Subinmetz, biscuit-baker; 
Jeremiah  Blakeman,  timber-merchant;  Tho- 
mas Bird,  distiller;  Charles  Turner,  sail- 
maker;  Thomas  Draine,  brewer;  Emanuel 
Goodheart,  sugar-refiner ;  Christopher  Rich- 
jardson,  timber-merchant;  Noirison  Cover- 
dale,  rope-maker;  Anthony  Calvert  mer- 
chant. 

iMSom-green.  James  Stephens,  esq. 

London-'Ureet^  ToUenham<ouri'-road,  George 
Sewell,  gent. 

Mm-lkonm^tireti^  (Grtmt)^  John  Harrop, 
gent. 

MUe-tnd,  John  Charrington,  esq.  and 
brewer;  John  Liptrap,  esq.  and  distiller; 
Ralph  Keddey,  esq.  ana  merchant 

Mimmi  CSouih),   Francis  Baroneau,  esq. 

M69i^ld».  Samuel  Mills,  weaver. 

HcKwglQh  (Stoke),  Gcpvge  Wgbyi  esq. 


and  Irish-factor;  Jonathan  Eade,  esq.  and 
ship-chandler. 

New-road,  Tottenham-eourt-road,  Joshua 
Brooks,  deafer  in  birds ;  John  White, esq.  and 
builder ;  Cam  Farmer,  gent. 

NorthumbertandMrtei.  Henry  Capel,  gent 

Oid-Urui.   Richazd  Child,  distUler. 

Ormond^reetf  (New).  Thomas  Nixon^ 
esq.  and  merclumt ;  Witiiam  Cooke,  esq. 

Paddington  ttreet,  St,  Mary-U-bone,  Aich* 
ard  Carter,  esq. 

Pail-maU,  Kichaid  Croft,  esq.  and  banker. 

Percy  -  itreet^  Rathbome*  place,  Thomas 
Elmsley,  esq. 

Pimlico.  George  Shakespear  esq.  and 
builder. 

Papiar,  John  Powsey,  carpenter  and  sur- 
veyor. 

Portmoft-equare.   William  Atwick,  esq. 

Potter*t-barf  near  Northam.  Francis  Ham- 
mond,  esq. 

PrinceMtreet,  Rtfcf-tioa-s^uare.  John  Lo- 
vett,  gent 

Qaept-ioture,  Bloomebury,  William  Eraser, 
esq.;  William  MoffiUt,  esq.  and  merchant; 
wAlkm  Arnold,  esq. 

Queen- ttreet,  ( Great )^  Uneoln^Mimii^fieidt. 
Robert  Kilby  Cox,  esq.  and  brewer. 

Ratclif.  Charles  Bowles,  Glass4iouse-yard, 
Sun-tavern-fields,  glass  manufacturer;  Jo- 
seph Bird,  Cock-hill,  esq.  and  sul-maker; 
John  Thompson,  Sun-tavem-fields,  xop^ 
maker. 

Ratkbone-place,  Hugh  French,  esq.  and 
apothecary. 

Ruael^place,  Sir  John  Crofts,bart.;  Chaitoi 
Bishop,  esq.  and  proctor. 

St.  Catkenne't.  William  Masbtter,  whar- 
finger; Henry  Goodwyn,  esq.  and  brewer. 

St.  Jamei*iUreet,PiceadUiy.  James  Crane^ 
esq* 

Seymour-street  (Upper)^  Mary-ie^bone. 
William  Phillimore,  esq. 

Shatkceil.  Newell  Connop,  distiller ;  Arthur 
Shakespear,  Stepney-causeway,  esq.  and  ro|ie- 
maker;  Matthew  Whiting,  ditto,  sugaMe* 
finer. 

Skoreditch.  Thomas  Proctor,  Holywell 
street,  esq.  and  brewer ;  John  Marshall|  ditto, 
esq. 

SmUhJietd,  (Eaet),  Willum  Down,  whar- 
finger;  Rawson Aislabie, ^Bb-merchant and 
soap  boiler. 

Sommer'$4oemJohn  Harrison,  Duke's-row 

Soutkamptou-place^  Netthroad,   James  Hayw 

firth,  esq  and  builder;  John  MandeU,gent. 
homas  Matthews,  Kent. 
Soutkumf>ton^rom^mmi^ury,  George  Wade^ 

stock-broker. 
South  Molton  itreet.  John  Pratt,  gent 
SprinifgardenM,  Edmund  Antrobus^  New* 

street,  esq.  and  banker. 
Stanmore.  Samuel DickensoD, esq.;  Charles 

^rmiTGeovge  Jefieiys,  jeweller  and  n 
veiamiih* 
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Sunbury. 
chant;  Die 
^W,  esq. ; 

Teddingtoi 
Inuiker. 

Tottenkam 


r  Boehm,   esq.  and  mow 
aiindcrs,  esq.;  James Sher* 
un  Parker,  e^. 
William   Sandbyy  esq.   and 

Thomas  Powell,  Hi^h-cross, 
esG.  and  merchant;  William  Row,  ditto,  esq. 
ana  broker ;  Charles  Pratt,  miller. 

Tottenham- strut.  Jphn Leader,  gent;  Jo- 
seph Mawley,  geot. 

Tumham-green.  James  Payne,  esq. 

Tummill-^reet,  Cow^rou.  Philip  Booth, 
distiller. 

Iwickeuham.  John  Davenport,  esq.  and 
Woollen-draper^  George  Gosling,  esq  and 
banker  ;  Benjamin  Green,  esq.  and  register 
jo  chancery  ;  Edmund  Hill,  Whilton,  esq.  and 
gunpowder  merchant 

V  J  bridge.  John  Mercer,  mealman ;  Daniel 
j^k,  distiller. 

\Vappiag,  Thomas  Martin,  Ring  Edward* 
flairs,  oilman;  John  Hi  son.  Hermitage-street, 
coouer ;  Daniel  Martin,  Red  Lion-street, esq.; 
*  Anarew  Burt,  Charlotte-street,  esq.  Michael 
Henley,  coal-merchaot ;  Nathaniel  Allen, 
Wappmg-wall,  shi|M:handler. 

Wellclote^uare.  Theophilus  Pritzler, sugar- 
refiner  ,  Casten  Rohde,  esq.  and  sugar-refiner. 

WhiteckapeL  lienry  BuUock,  Iligh- street, 
brewer. 

WiUden.  Joseph  NicoU,  Neasdown,  gen- 
lleman-farmer ;  Edward  Franklin,  fiu-mer. 

Wimbly-green,    Richard  Page,  esq. 


Addrndrnmio 


[IMO 


Beman  Howe,  Cierkenwell,  Tue$day,  Oct.  7th. 

The  Grand  Jury  being  called,  presented  a 
true  bill  against  John  Martin,  fi>r  high  treason.  | 

The  Chirf  JuUicc  asked  if  there  were  any 
'more  bills  ready  for  the  grand  jury. 

The  Foreman  said,  the  iury  would  be  glad 
to  adjourn  to  some  day,  when  there  might  be 
business  sufficient  to  engage  them  the  whole 
day. 

Mr.  White  J  one  of  the  solicitors  to  the  trea- 
sury, said,  if  the  Court  was  adioumed  till 
Thursday,  he  thought  they  should  be  ready 
with  all  the  bills  that  were  meant  to  be  pre- 
sented, if  that  day  would  be  convenient  for 
thcjury. 

The  Foreman  said,  the  jury  had  no  objec- 
tion. 

The  Chief  Justice  said,  be  had  no  objecUon, 
afler  the  business  of  this  day  was  over,  to  ad- 
journ the  court  to  Thursday,  at  10  o'clock. 

At  this  moment  appeared  in  court  Mr.  Hol- 
croft,  who  addressed  the  court  to  the  follow- 
ing effect : 

•*  My  Lord ;  — "  Being  informed  that 
a  bill  for  high  treason  has  been  prefer- 
red against  me,  Thomas  Holcroft,  by  his 
majesty's  attorney-general,  and  returned 
A  true  bill  by  a  grand  jury  of  these  realms, 
I  come  to  surrender  myself  to  this  court, 
and  m  V  country,  to  be  put  upon  my  trial ; 
that,  if  I  am  a  guilty  maO|  the  whole  ex- 


tent of  my  ginU  miy  beoome  notaioas; 
and,  if  innocent,  that  the  rectitude  of  my 
principles,  and  conduct  may  be  oo  less  public. 
And  1  hope,  my  lord,  there  is  no  appeannce 
of  vaunting  in  assuring  your  lordship,  this 
Court,  and  my  country,  tluLt,  ailer  the  misfor- 
tune of  having  been  suspected  as  an  enemy  to 
the  peace  andhappiness  of  mankind,  there  is 
nothiiu;  on  earth,  afier  which,  as  an  indivi- 
dual, f  more  ardently  aspire  than  a  full,  fair, 
and  public  examination. 

"  I  have  further  to  request  tbatyoor  lord- 
ship will  inform  me,  if  it  be  not  the  pcacticey 
in  these  cases,  to  assign  counsel,  and  to  suIBbt 
the  accused  to  speak  in  his  own  defence  f 
Likewise,  whether  free  egress  and  regress  he 
not  allowed  for  such  persons,  books^  and 
papers,  as  the  accused,  or  his  counsel,  shall 
deem  necessary  for  ju^^tification.^ 

Chief  Juttice.--^'  With  regard  to  the  first. 
Sir,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  tl^  Court  to  assig;!! 
you  counsel,  and  also  to  order  that  such  coiid* 
sel  shall  have  free  access  io  you  at  all  proper 
hours — with  respect.  Sir,  to  the  liberty  of 
speaking  for  yourself,  the  accused  will  be 
fully  h^rd  by  himself,  as  well  as  bv  his  coun- 
sel; but  with  regard  to  papers,  books,  and 
otlier  things  of  tli^t  kind,  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  say  any  thing  precisely,  with  regard  to 
them,  until  the  thine  required  be  asked. 
However,  Sir,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  every 
thing  will  be  granted  to  the  party  accused,  ao 
as  to  enable  him  to  make  his  defence.  If  I 
understand  you  rightly,  you  now  admit  that 
you  are  the  person  standing  indicted  by  the 
name  of  Thomas  Holcroft?" 

Mr.  Holcroft, -^^  Yes,  my  lord.** 

Chief  Juttice. — **  You  come  here  to  surren- 
der yourself,  and  I  can  only  accept  of  that  sur- 
render ou  the  supposition  that  you  are  the 
person  so  indicted.    You  know  the  conse* 

?uence,  Sir,  of  being  indicted  of  high  treason* 
shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  oraering  you 
into  custody.  I  would  not  wish  to  take  any 
advantage  of  your  coming  forward  in  person, 
indiscreetly,  m  this  manner,  without  being 
called  upon  by  the  ordinary  process  of  the 
law.  You  should  have  a  moment  to  consider 
whether  you  surrender  yourself  as  that  per* 
son." 

Mr.  Hokrofl. — ^*  It  is  certunly  not  my 
wish,  either  to  inflict  upon  myseu  unneces* 
sary  punishment,  or  to  appear  to  put  myself 
forward  on  this  occasion.  I  come  only  as 
Thomas  Holcroft,  of  Newman-street,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  an4  I  certainly  do  not 
wish  to  stand  more  forward,  than  any  other 
man  ought  to  stand." 

Chief  Justice. — ^*  I  cannot  enter  into  this 
point.  Ifyou  admit  yourself  to  betbeperMn 
indicted,  the  consequence  must  be,  that  I 
must  order  you  to  be  taken  into  custody  to 
answer  this  charge.  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  are,  or  are  not,  Thomas  Holcroft.  I  do 
not  know  vou,  and  therefore  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  know  whether  you  are  the  person 
stated  in  the  indictQen  V 
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,  Mr.  Hoknfi,-^  It  is  equaOy  impossible 
for  me,  my  lord/' 

Chief  Juaice.^-^  Why'  then.  Sir,  I  think 

you  had  better  sit  still. Is  there  any  thing 

moved  on  .the  part  of  the  crown  with  respect 
to  this  gentleman?" 

Soticitw  General. — *<  My  lord,  as  I  consider 
him  to  be  the  person  against  whom  a  true 
bill  is  found,  I  move  that  lie  be  committed." 

Chief  Jnniiee — **  1 4o  not  know  how  many 
persons  there  may  be  of  the  name  of  Thomas 
Holcroft ;  it  would  be  rather  extraordinary  to 
commit  a  person  on  this  charge,  if  we  do  not 
know  him.'' 

Mr.  Knafpy  one  of  the  counsel  for  the 
crown,  contended,  that  from  what  the  pri- 
soner had  said  at  first  in  court,  he  admitted 
himself  to  be  the  person." 

CAie^  Jufitce.— <*  That  does  not  signify. 
Does  the  counsel  for  the  crown  think  fit  that 
this  gentleman  should  be  committed  P" 

Soikitor  General, — **  I  move  that  he  now 
be  taken  into  custody." 

Chief  Juslice. — *^  Sir,  you  must  now  stand 
commKted.". 

A  sheriffs  x>fficer  now  tpok  Mr.  Holcruft 
into  custody. 

Chief  Juttice  to  the  prisoner. — **  Are  you 
premkied  to  name  your  counsel  ?" 

His  solicitor  immediately  named  Mr.  Ers- 
kiae  and  Mr.  Gibbs,  whom  the  court  assigned 
in  the  usual  form. 

The  same  learned  advocates  were  named 
for  Mr.Thelwall  and  Mr.  Baxter. 

John  Pearce  stated  to  the  Court,  that  he 
was  an  articled  clerk  to  Mr*  Martin  against 
whom  the  grand  jury  had  found  a  bill.  He 
requested  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  at- 
tend Mr.  Martin,  as,  without  his  assistance, 
he  did  not  think  Mr.  Martin  would  be  able  to 
proceed  to  his  trial. 

The  Solicitor  General  objected  to  this  ap- 
plication, because  there  might  be  a  charge 
against  Mr.  Pearce  himself. 

The  Judge  observed,  that  until  some 
charge  was  preferred,  he  could  not  refuse  this 
application. 

Mr.  White,  the  solicitor,  desired  that  the 
order  might  be  postponed  until  Friday,  which 
thejuike  consented  to,  on  condition  that  a 
copy  ofthe  indictment  was  not  preferred  till 
that  time.  The  chief  justice  then  ordered  the 
officer  to  adjourn  the  Court 

Mr.  Holcrqft  begged  that  his  servant  might 
foe  permitted  to  have  access  to  him. 

The  Chief  Juttice  said,  that  was  a  sort  of 
thing  that  was  quite  new,  and  he  did  not 
know  that  he  could  grant  it,  unless  some- 
thing was  stated  by  Mr.  Holcroft,  with  res- 
pect to  his  health,  to  make  it  requisite. 

Mr.  HoUroft  said,  there  was  nothing  of 
that  sort ;  that  he  did  not  know  it  to  be  un- 
usual, or  he  should  not  have  asked  it.  The 
reason  for  his  asking  it,  was,  that  his  servant 
was  his  amanuensis;  it  had  been  his  habit  to 
dictate  to  this  man,-  and  therefore  it  would  be 
extremely  convenient  for  him  to  be  indulged 


in  this  particular,  if  that  wee  not  contrary  to 
custom. 

The  CAi^  Justice  said,  he  was  afraid  it  was, 
and  he  thought  it  would  be  proper  for  Mr. 
HolcroA  to  apply  to  another  quarter,  which 
could  better  grant  indulgence  tnan  he  could 
sitting  in  that  court. 

Mr.  Uolcn^  said,  he  wished  to  have  no  in- 
dulgence ;  he  only  wished  for  justice. 

The  CAi^  Justice  said,  »  Then,  Sir,  I  can- 
not make  txie  order." 

The  Court  then  immediately  adjourned  to 
Thursday,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

[The  preceding  account  being  that  which  ap- 
peared in  tBe  public  prints,  there  appeared 
next  day,  in  the  same  prints,  the  following 
note  from  Mr.  Holcron.] 

To  the  Editor,  &c. 

Sir;— The  predicament  in^which  I  stand  is. 
I  presume  a  self-evident  motive,  why  I  shoula 
be  assidiously  careful  that  the  following 
mistake,  in  ^our  account  of  what  passed  yes- 
terday at  HjcksVhall,  should  be  corrected. 
You  state,  that,  when  asked  by  the  chief  jus- 
tice whether  I  admitted  myself  to  be  the  per- 
son indicted  by  the  name  of  Thomas  Hol« 
croft,  I  answered,  '*  Yes,  my  lord ;"  far  from 
answering  in  this  direct  manner,  the  question 
immediately  awakened  in  me  some  apprehen- 
sion of  havmg  too  implicitly  credited  the  re- 
ports I  heard,  from  persons  of  various  rank 
and  station,  that  a  bill  for  high  treason  was 
found  aeainst  me ;  the  purport  of  my  answer 
to  his  u>rdship  immedmtely  was,  that  the 
only  knowledge  I  had  of  the  event  was  that 
which  I  derived  from  these  reports.  Such  an 
answer  as  you  have  been  informed  I  made, 
might  very  innocently  have  escaped  a  very 
innocent  man,  though  the  truth  is,  it  did  not 
happen  to  escape  me.  It  might  perhaps  too 
very  innocently,  but  mistakenly,  have  im- 
plied. In  the  minds  of  some  people,  a  consci- 
ousness of  my  having  deserved  to  be  indicted ; 
an  ipmuendo  which,  from  my  heart  and  sou), 
ana  with  all  the  faculties  I  possess,  of  mind 
memory,  and  truth,  I  repel. 

Thomas  HoLcaorr. 

Newgate,  October  8, 1794. 


Session  House,  CUrkemDell,  I%ursday,  Oct,  9<A. 

The  Court  met  ag^n  at  ten  o*clock,  when 
the  grand  jury  presented  a  true  bill  for  high 
treason  against  John  Hillier. 

Another  bill  was  then  preferred  by  Mr. 
White,  solicitor  of  the  treasury.  With  this 
bill  the  iury  retired  to  their  own  room;  ^er 
which  the  Court  adjourned  to  Thursday,  the 
sixteenth  of  October. 


Session-EowefikrkenweU^Tksa'sdoy^Oct.  Mh. 

The  Court  sat  as  before.  The  mnd  jury 
returned  a  \pM  ImU  against  John  Philip 
Fiaaklow  for  high  treasoD. 
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Mi.  WkUe^  solicitor  of  the  tnatuiy.  then  ' 
preferred  two  other  bills  to  the  mod  jury. 

The  Chief  JuttUx  observed,  he  should  wish 
to  ajd^ova  the  Court  for  the  eccommodation  of 
the  jury,  and  he  thoueht  Tuesday  next  might 
ht  a  proper  day ;  in  the  mean  time  the  juiy 
would  proceed  on  the  bills  now  before  them. 
His  lordship  said,  he  hoped  on  Tuesdvr  to 
discharge  the  jury  Irom  a  venr  lone  and  la^ 
borious  service;  at  least  until  further  sum- 
mons. His  lordship  asked  if  there  was  ai^ 
motion  to  be  made  T  To  which,  there  being  no 
answer,  the  court  adjourned  to  Tuesday,  the 
tlst  of  October. 
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Tueida^,  October  Slit. 

The  oourt  met,  when  the  mnd  juty  found 
a  true  bill  agunst  Thomas  Spence  for  high 
treason. 

A  bill  against' John  Ashl^,  for  the  same 
crime  was  nut  found. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday  the  95th  of  October. 

[At  eight  o'clock  on  Friday  morning,  the 
S4th  of  October,  the  prisoners,  who  were  con- 
fined in  the  Tower,  were  taken  from  thence  by 
the  sherifis,  and  conveyed  in  hackney  coaches 
Boarded  by  constables,  &c.  but  no  mititary, 
to  Newgate^] 


The  Court  met  at  the  Session-House,  in  the 
Old  Bailey,  when,  at  one  o'clock,  the  follow- 
ing took  their  seats  on  the  bench. 

Ihe  Lord  Mayor,  Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre, 
Loid  Chief  Baron  M'Donakl,  Sir  B.  Ho- 
tham.  Sir  N.  Grose,  Sir  F.  Buller.— Jidcr- 
«m^  Clarke,  Gill,  Picket,  Newman,  Ma- 

After  the  usual  proclamation,  Mr.  Kirby, 
the  keeper  of  Newfpsle,  was  ordend  to  bring 
ta  the  bar  the  following  prisoners  in  his  cus- 
tody^ against  whom  tha  grandjuiy  had  found 
ihair 

First  BUI  of  Indictment 

nmm  H*r4^  late  of  Westminster,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesei,  shoemaker. 

John  Horne  Tooke^  late  of  Wimbledon,  in 
the  county  of  Surrey,  clerk. 

John  AuguMhu  Boana^,  late  of  the  parish  of 
fit  Giles  in  the  Fiekls,  in  the  oouai^  of  Mid- 
dleiea  aforesaid,  gentleman. 

SUmari  Kydd,  lale  oi  London,  eso. 
.  Jtnmimk  Jwycc,  of  the  parish  of  ot  Mary- 
Je>bone.  otherwise  Maiybone,  in  the  county 
4»f  Middlesex  aforesaid,  gentleman. 

Tkoma^  Holcrqft^  late  of  tke  parish  of  St. 
Mary-le-bone.  otherwise  Maiybana,  in  the 
coun^  of  Middlesex  aforesaid,  gentleman. 

M^n  BieJUer,  late  of  Westminster,  in  the 
eakl  county  of  Middlesex,  gentleman. 

Mm  TkelwaUf  lata  of  Weatmmsler,  in  the 
faid  county  Qf  Middlase*  albrasaid,  gentleman. 

MmB^tUr,  laliitf  itepariihe£St;l40- 


naid,  Shoce^ich,  in  the  eoun^  of  ^'A^'^rrr^ 
aforesaid,  labourer. 

The  Court,  immediately  on  thor  fippmr 
anoe,  wished  to  know,  whether  the  prtaunen* 
counsel  attended  in  pursuance  to  their  aoau- 
nation  and  appcnntment? 

Mr.  Garn^  lepUed,  that  in  addition  to  bis 
learned  friends  present,  who  had  been  !«• 
tained,  he  expected  Mr.  Erskioe,  Mr.  Gitths, 
and  Mr.  F.  Vai^han,  who  had  been  nomi- 
nated by  the  Court 

The  Court  condescended  to  wait  a  few  mi- 


The  windows  which  are  behind  the  har, 
where  the  prisoners  were,  having  been  |tf»- 
viously  let  down  by  the  Lord  Pmidentraoi^ 
ders,  so  as  to  admit  a  strong  current  of  air, 
the  following  observations  were  made  by 

Mr.  Uanu  Tooke.-^*"  My  lord,  1  b^  leave 
to  represent  to  the  Court,  that  we  have  just 
come  out  of  a  very  confined  and  dose  faole^ 
and  the  windows  now  opened  at  our  b^ekay 
expose  us  to  so  much  cola  air,  that  our  health, 
particularly  mv  own,  will  be  constderablv  en- 
dangered, and  most  probably  we  shall  loa« 
our  voices  before  we  leave  the  place.  I  shall, 
therefore,  request  of  the  Court  to  be  di^ 
missed  as  soon  as  their  convenience  will 
permit" 

The  Lord  PreMtni  of  the  Commission. — 
'*  If  you  are  propared  to  plead,  sir,  you  maj 
be  dismissed  almost  immedialely.  We  vera 
waitiQg  for  your  counsel,  thst  you  might  have 
the  benefit  of  their  assistance."    . 

Mr.  H.  Toohe.-^^  My  krd,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure am  I  prevented  from  being  now  able  to 
•ay  aiw  thing  on  the  subject  of  the  indict* 
ment,  voro  the  circumstance  of  our  not  having 
had  the  ten  dear  days  alk>wed  by  act  of  par- 
liament, to  persons  m  our  situation.  By  tha 
change  of  custody  a  whole  day  has  been  com- 
pleteiy  lost  to  us;  in  consequence,  we  have 
not  bad  an  opportunitv  uf  converging  with 
our  counsel.  Mr.  Erwine  and  Mr.  Gibht 
had  engisged  themselves  to  dine  with  me  oo 
Friday,  tor  the  purpose  of  conferring  togetlwr 
on  the  business  ot  this  day.  Notioa  wna 
given  me  as  lale  as  nine  or  ten  on  Tntfreday 
night  only,  of  my  intended  removal;  I  waa 
removed  by  eight  o*clock  the  next  morning : 
it  was  perteclly  impossible  for  ma,  therefor^' 
to  take  the  advantage  of  my  oounsd's  advice^ 
as  our  arrangements  were  thus  completehf 
destroyed,  and  all  my  papen,  which'  1  haa 
collected  and^irranged  io  the  Tower,  thrown 
into  disorder  and  oonftisioo.  Your  lordship— 
who  never  was  a  prisoner— can  have  but  « 
very  imperfect  idea  of  the  change  of  cim» 

to^y." 

The  Lord  FmidMU.-^  The  Court  is  in- 
diaed  to  make  every  allowance  that  can  be 
expected,  and  is  willing  to  wait  the  arrival  of 
your  counsd.'' 

Mr.  iooAe.->*«  Rather  than  cateh  eold,  I 
shouki  chooee  to  plead  at  present  I  ask  no 
indulgence,  but  oesife  snhatantial  jostiea. 
Wlm  I  gMiBtJoand  the  diciimslMce^f  the 
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day*9  loss,  I  did  not,  hj  any  meaoi,  wish  to 
cause  delay.  It  is  undoubtedly  dear,  thai 
the  ad,  whidi  says^  thai  fiat  Un  than  ten 
days  should  be  allowed,  by  no  means  meant 
to  preclude  the  accused  from  having  the 
advantage  of  more  than  ten  days,  if  neoes- 
saiy  for  the  preparation  of  materials  requisite 
for  their  dmnce.  I  hope  that  no  inconve- 
Hknce  will  arise  to  us  from  the  shiftins  of 
custody:-*  bat  we  certaanly  have  not  had  the 
indulgence  which  that  law  intended  us.  I 
am,  however,  ready  to  plead,  thoueh  deprived 
of  the  advantage  of  my  papers,  and  the  bene- 
fit of  advice.  We  have  been  six  months  in 
close  confinement,  without  being  able  yet  to 
imagine  what  was  the  nature  of  the  charges 
to  be  brought  against  us,  nor  have  we  been 
able  to  discover  it  from  the  indictment  found 
miinst  us." 

Mr.  TkehpaU,^''  Uj  lord,  I  think  it  my 
duty,  and  an  act  of  justice  to  myself  and  my 
country,  to  mention,  in  this  public  manner, 
the  hardships  which  we  have  sufiered.  Not 
to  mention  the  loss  of  a  day,  I  myself  have 
to  complain  of  a  circumstance  verv  detri- 
mental indeed  to  me.  I  have  been  deprived 
of  the  benefit  of  my  books  and  [Apers.  which 
I  had  collected  tog^er,  and  arranged  in  the 
Tower.  When  we  were  removed  from  the 
Tower,  the  sherifis  thought  proper  not  to  al- 
low me  time  sufficient  to  take  them  with 
me;  I  do  not  mean  to  attach  any  blame  to 
them,  when  I  mention  this,  for  with  great 
politeness  they  promised  I  should  have  them 
aent  me.  Afterwards,  when  I  had  an  oppor- 
tnnity  of  sending  for  them  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  friend  who  was  sendme  to  the 
Tower  for  some  things  he  wanted,  I  was  re- 
fused, ami  received  an  evasive  answer.  I 
was  informed,  that  they  could  not  send  what 
1  wanted,  as  I  had  a  number  of  other  things 
there,  and  they  must  be  sent  for  together,  as 
it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  separate  coach 
for  them.  This  morning  I  received  a  second 
evasive  answer.  I  mention  this  circumstance 
liot  with  any  view  of  delay,  for  I  am  as 
aniious,  as  any  man  can  be  tor  any  thing,  to 
meet  the  justice  of  my  country." 

The  indictment  was  then  read  by  the  clerk 
of  the  Arraigns. 

The  prisoners  were  then  severally  asked  the 
usual  questions,-  **  GuiUy  or  no<  gaiUy  P**^ 
««  Horn  will  you  be  tried  f" 

Mr.  Har^.— <<  NU  guUiy/"-^**  By  Ood 
4md  my  country,** 

Mr.  Tooke.-^'*  Not  fuilty:*  On  bemg  ask- 
ed how  he  would  be  tned,  he  eyed  the  Court 
for  some  seconds  with  an  air  of  significancy, 
which  few  men  are  so  well  able  to  assume, 
and,  shaking  his  head,  emphatically  answered 
'—"  1  WOULD  be  tried  by  God  and  my  country. 
But " 

The  others  answered  in  the  usual  manner — 
^  Na  guiUy^-^By  God  and  my  country," 

Mr.  Bonney  was  about  to  midce  some  re- 
marks, when  he  was  interrupted  by 

1h9LordFfmd€nt.^^Tooki6  having  com- 


pktned  of  the  ooldiMsa  of  the  9xr,  nmy  with- 
draw.'' 

Mr.  Tookf  then  withdrew. 

JohnAngjutusBonwty,^^  My  lord,  theM 
is  an  error  in  this  indictment,  which  entitles 
me  to  plead  in  abatement.  I  am  described 
late  of^the  parish  of  St,  Gitea  in  the  Fields, 
whereas  I  oueht  to  have  been  described  of 
the  parish  of  &.  Panerai.  I  never  did  reside 
in  the  parish  of  St  Giles.  But,  my  lord,  I 
am  also  charged  by  this  indictment  with  hav« 
ing  committed  treason  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Ones;  and  as  my  de9cription  is  just  as  tnik 
and  correct  as  th'ts  assertion,  I  am  content 
to  take  my  trial  upon  the  indictment  in  its 
present  form;  for  I  look  forward  with  earnest 
and  anxious  expectation  for  the  day  when  » 
jury  of  my  country  Aall  justify  me  from  tiie 
aspersions  thrown  on  my  character  by  this 
indictment:  I  therefore  wave  my  objection^ 
and  plead  generally,  that  I  am  not  guiityj* 

Mr.  ThdmalL-^**  There  is  a  circumstaiMBu 
my  lord,  which  my  counsel  have  infonned 
me  wonld  entirely  qyash  this  indictment  as 
far  as  regards  me,  if  I  were  inclined  to  take 
advantaoe  of  it  My  description  is  notright  t 
I  am  described  as  an  inhabitant  of  Wui^ 
mimtterf  whereas  I  reside  in  the  Libertiet  of 
the  Duchy  of  Xaaces^er.  Anxious  as  I  mm 
to  have  mv  conduct  examined  into  by  raw 
country,  I  despise  the  idea  of  availing  myself 
of  any  paltry  subterfuge.  I  feel  perfectly  con- 
vinced, that  when  the  long  expMted  day  shall 
come,  no  A^meit  jury  can  say  otherwise  than 
I  do  now,— ^0^  guilty,** 

Mr.  Bonnev  then  said,  ^  I  beg  that  your 
lordships  will  allow  me  a  few  words  before; 
we  quit  the  bar.  I  assure  you,  if  I  had  been 
arraigned  for  any  known  and  certain  treason^ 
for  murder,  or  for  felony,  I  would  ask  no  fa- 
vour of  your  lordships;  but  when  1  stand  be- 
fore you  upon  a  case,  in  which  (and  I  bdievw 
I  have  your  lordships'  opinion  in  my  favour 
on  the  subject)  if  the  racts  charged  against 
us  should  be  proved,  there  would  still  be  verj 
great  doubt  upon  the  law,  I  trust  I  do  not 
make  an  improper  request  when  I  solicit  yoov 
lordships,  that  we  may  be  allowed  as  many 
of  the  little  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life 
(to  which  we  have  been  accustomed)  as  may 
be  consistent  with  the  securitv  of  our  personsL 
Your  lordships,  I  am  sure,  will  agree  with  ms, 
that  a  situation  in  which  a  man  can  ndther 
sleep  by  night,  nor  cast  his  eye  on  a  ray  of 
comfort  by  day,  is  not  much  adapted  to  nre- 
pare  his  mind  for  so  important  a  trial  as 
mine — and  yet,  my  lords,  such  is  my  situa- 
tion. 

<<  I  beg  to  be  understood  not  to  intend  die 
smallest  insinuation  against  the  sheriffs;  their 
language  and  their  countenances,  when  they 
viuted  me  yesterday  in  my  cell,  sufficiently 
convinced  me  of  the  concern  they  felt  at  not 
being  able  to  afford  roe  better  accommodation. 
My  request,  therefore,  to  your  lordship  is, 
that  we  may  be  reminded  to  the  custody  of 
the  goveAi^r  of  the  Tower,  where  vre  have 
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btton  treated,  for  two  and  twcnQr  weeks,  with 
the  greatest  humanity  and  attention." 

Mr.  Richter  and  Mr.  Boj^eralao  complained 
of  the  want  of  accommodation  in  the  places 
where  they  were  confined. 

The  Lord  President **  I  mast  repeat,  that 

the  Court  can  only  refer  you  to  the  discretion 
and  humanity  of  the  sheriffs,  who  have  al- 
ready underUiken  to  pay  attention  to  your 
complaints.'' 

•  Mr.  Attorney  General, — *^  My  lord,  as  the 
prisoners  have  signified  their  desire  to  be  tried 
separately,  I  move  th^t  Mr.  Hardy  be  tried 
first ;  and  that  the  warrants,  made  necessary 
by  a.  Jate  act  of  parliament,  for  constituting 
the  commission,  be  recorded." 

Mr.  Erskine,  who,  together  with  Mr.  Gibbs 
•and  Mr.  Vaughan,  counsel  for  the  prisoners, 
had  come  into  court  during  the  readmg  of  the 
indictment  by  the  clerk  of  the  crown,  apolo- 
gized' to  the  Coort  for  their  momentary  ab- 
,aence,  as  not  expecting  the  bu»ness  of  the 
Court  to  hesin  so  early.  He  understood  that 
Mr.  Home  Tooke  had  stated,  and  truly,  to 
the  Court,  the  total  want  of  communication 
between  him  and  his  counsel,  owing  to  his 
unexpected  removal.  He  therefore  confided 
in  the  discretion  and  humanity  of  the  Court, 
that  they  would,  in  some  degree,  remedy  this 
evil,  by  not  proceeding  to  trial  till  Tues- 
day next  at  the  soonest,  in  order  to  ^ord  an 
injjprval  for  such  communication  between  the 
prisoners  and  counsel  as  was  necessary  for 
ftbeir  safety. 

*  The  Attorney  General  said,  the  prisoners 
were  duly  apprized  of  their  being  to  be  ar- 
raigned as  on  this  day.  Their  removal  from  the 
Tower.to  Newnte  was  armnged  to  take  place 
;i8  late  as  posubie,  in  order  to  prevent  their 
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being  emboiraned  by  intenuplion  in  their 
communication  with  their  friends  and  coun- 
sel. OfthebresenJobjectwn  he  had  heaid 
nothing  titt  tne  present  moment,  which  lie 
was  convinced  was  unpremeditated,  efae  he 
was  satisfied  that  the  counsel  wouM  not  haver 
concealed  it  fsom  him.  As  the  great  objects 
however.  He  had  in  view  was,  that  a  juiy  tit 
the  country  should  ultimately  decide  whether 
or  not  those  charges  were  well  or  ill  founded, 
which  a  erand  jury  had  already  dechied  were 
not  totafly  destitute  of  foundation,  he  wae 
ready  to  assent  to  the  delay  nroposed,  and 
^refore  had  no  objection,  if  the  Court  s(> 
willed  it,  that  the  tnal  of  Mr.  Haidy  should 
stand  over  till  Tuesday, 

The  Court  accordingly  decided  to  postpone 
the  commeneement  of  the  trials  till  Tu^ay 
next.  The  attornev-general  suggested  to  the 
Court,  either  that  they  must  meet  on  Monday 
next,  for  which  day  the  petit  jury  were  sum-' 
moned,  or  else  they  must  ne  summoned  afiresb 
for  Tuesday* 

The  Court  directed  that  the  sheriff  should 

S've  notice  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
lat  their  presence  would  not  be  necessary 
till  Tuesday  ;  and  that  the  Court  would  meet 
on  Monday  morning  proformoy  and  so  adjourn 
over  to  the  following  day,  then  to  proceed  to 
business. 

The  Court  was  then  adjouii^  UD  Monday 
next  at  eight  o'clock  in  tlie  moauag. 


Monday^  October  27. 

The  Court  met  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  proformaj  and  adjourned  till  seveu 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  tlie  next  day.-* 
Uardy'%  trial^  by  Sibly^  vol.  1,  p.  28. 
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